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Opinimu  ef  tk§  New^paptrt, 

**  We  would  diraot  die  tllaBtion  of  tho  Consenrativea,  not  only  of  Essex,  but  of 
every  county,  to  an  able  papt»r  publisbed  in  Fntier'f  Magazine  of  this  men Ui,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Press  and  the  Tories/  The  importance  which  the  writer  attaches 
to  the  preee  as  a  moet  powarfbl  polideal  engine,  is  well  dwiiiua'  ti»e  eerioae  cong^ 
dentiiui  of  a  partj,  whoM  deoeiiej  of  principle  premli  their  eiiepdoii  of  tlie  veij 
many  modps  of  wnrfnro  eagerij  uied  hy  their  leM  Mmpakrae  *>iymtrf t " —  Ftttf 

Standard,  6ept.  14,  lb33. 

"  The  article  entitled  '  The  Press  and  tho  Tories'  should  be  read,  and  thought  on, 
and  acted  oo,  bj  *  eveiy  men  of  property,  every  man  of  trade,  eveiyinaii,  in  fact,  who 
who  haa  anj  thing  to  loae  hj  eoeial  diaorder.'  ^'-^Brigklm  Onttte,  StfU  5»  1839. 

"  The  '  Press  and  the  Tones'  should  be  read,  studied,  and  inwardly  digested,  bj 
the  londofH  of  tho  Torv  party,  if  thoy  ever  whh  ngnin  to  become  theguideaandndeia 

of  Kiij^'laml's  di'.-itinics."  —  Dnrhiint  .hiivrf /.scr,  Sept.  6,  1833. 

"  W  t3  preter  giving  an  extract  from  '  The  Press  and  the  Tories,' with  the  hope 
diat  it  may  t«id  to  rouse  the  donnant  epirit  <^  the  Coneervatitree  to  a  proper  support 
of  the  king  ami  tin-  constitution,  to  sustain  which  a  closer  bond  of  union  must  be  ex- 
hibited to  tho  world,  regardless  alike  of  petty  interests,  petty  diatinotione,  or  petty 
differences  of  opinion." — Liverpool  Standard,  Sept.  3,  1833. 

"  Fraur't  Magatine  has  an  article  entitled,  '  The  Press  and  the  Tories,'  in  whioh 
itiaahewnywitfa  much  force  and  abilitf,  tibat  the  Tories,  by  neglecting  the  preaa, 
neglect  one  great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  support  of  their  cause,  and  the  cause  of 
the  oouniry.  We  altogether  agree  with  the  writer  of  that  paper ;  and  we  would  par- 
tioiMy  direet  the  attention  onmr  renden  to  it.  If^Tortes  will  bat  take  bairtbe 
paina  to  instruct  the  people  that  the  Radical  leaders  have  taken  to  mislead  and  deceive 
them,  we  ahall  preeentlj  lee  re-action  in  £iToar  of  order." — Burif  andSuffoUc  Herald, 
Sept.  8. 

See  also  Standard,  Sept.  12  ;  Old  England,  Sept.  B  ;  Eiaimuer,  Sept.  8  ;  Blackburn 
Gautte,  Sept.  4 rBatA  Htrafd,  Sept.  7  ;  Edinburgh  Evening  Pmt,  Sept  14;  Cerk  Cm- 
$titution,  Sept.  10  ;  Halifax  GuardiaHy  Sept.  7  ;  Boilvn  Heruid,  Sept.  10;  LaaoHfer 
Gauttt,  Sept.  14;  Leede  inieUigeneer,  Sept.  7. 
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Sia  WALTER  RALEIGH  AND  SIR  ROBERT  CECII.. 


TuL  enterprising  seaman  and  warrior 
of  the  cbivalrous  times  of  Elttabetli  has 
tlmys  been  a  favourite  hero  with  bio- 
graphers ;  and  each  writer  who  has  un- 
dertaken his  liff'  has  more  and  more 
exalied  his  merits.  Not  many  years 
bave  elapsed  since  Raleigh  was  the 
subject  of  a  rery  elalwrate  work,  by 
Arthur  Cayley  ;  within  thi-  last  twelve- 
month, Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  considerable  merit : 
and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Patrich  Eraser 
Tftler  has  put  forth,  as  one  of  the  vo- 
hunesofthe  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Librart/y 
a  h'fe  of  Sir  Walter,  which,  in  unshaded 
eulogy,  surpasses  all  its  precursors.  It 
appears  to  nave  been  composed  durinff 
a  residence  in  that  beautiful  English 
county  of  which  Raleigh  was  a  native, 
and  the  a*!snciations  thereby  called  into 
the  mind  of  the  writer  have  augmerited 
the  entimsiasm  which  a  biographer  can 
scarcely  be  without.  We  do  not  alto- 
gether grudge  to  bio^phy,  as  com- 
pared with  general  history,  some  par- 
tiality of  this  sort.  But  the  writer  of  a 
life  has  not  the  privilege  of  the  painter 
of  a  portrait  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
when  accoaad  of  flattery,  asserted  that 
he  never  tjave  to  the  countenance  an 
expression  excelling  that  which  had  at 
some  fortunate  moment  played  upon 
the  featores  which  he  portrayed.  If 


is  always  in  a  group,  justice  requires 
that  the  artist  riiould  not  exaggerate  the 
deformities,  or  tarnish  the  beauties  of 
surrounding  figures,  in  order  to  exalt 

the  favoured  one. 

Of  injustice  of  this  sort  we  accuse 
Mr.  Tytier.  If  his  judgment  had  been 
blindea  only  to  the  defects  of  Raleigh, 

we  might  have  left  to  his  readers  the 
unalloyed  enjoynifiil  of  studyiticj  the 
character  of  a  meritorious  and  lU-used 
man ;  but  when  we  (lad  him  unfairly 
and  incorrectly  representing;  the  con- 
duct of  another  of  Elizabeth's  worthies, 
in  order  to  magnify'  the  virtues  and  the 
wrongs  of  his  favourite,  the  love  of 
historical  truth  prompts  us  to  expose 
his  misrepresentations. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go,  page  by 
pauo,  through  Mr.  Tytler's  work  ;  we 
shall  notice  those  passagt;*  only  winch 
we  have  examined  minutely.  Circum- 
stances liave  led  us  lately  to  consider 
the  actions  of  Robert  Cecil,  first  earl 
of  Salisbury  ;  a  personage  who,  though 
certainly  less  qualitied  than  Raleigh 
for  a  hero  of  romance,  fills  a  deserved 
space  in  English  history.  His  quali- 
ties, let  them  be  more  or  less  highly 
estimated,  were  not  in  their  nature  at- 
tractive ;  and  it  is  natural,  that  where 
the  defprmed  and  melancholy  politi<;!^|yi^  ^ 
comes  in  collision  with  the  chivalrous 
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Sir  WaUgr  JUJeigh  and  5itr  Robert  (keU. 
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in  which  he  and  llaleigh  were  mutually 
coucemed ;  but  examining  one  by  one 
all  the  iiatemento  of  Mr.  Tydar  oon- 
oerning  CacU,  we  will  mdaami  to  do 

justice  between  the  two  men,  more  im« 
partially  than  the  present  writer. 

The  representation  of  Mr.  Tytler,  as 
well  aa  of  olbtt  writers,  is,  that  Cecil 
and  Raleigh  were  intimate  friends, 
that  they  became  political  rivals,  and 
that  Cecil  finally  sacrificed  Raleigh, 
voder  pretence  of  a  treasonable  con- 
cern in  a  plot  which  was,  in  truth,  the 
invention  of  Cecil  himself. 

The  proof  is  more  or  less  deficient 
for  every  part  of  this  averment.  In 
the  first  place,  it  no  where  appears  that 
there  existed  between  the  two  persons 
that  equal  and  cordial  intimacy,  and 
mutual  gooil  opinion,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  friendship.  Though  lialeigh's 
hirth  preceded  Cecil's,  his  introduction 
to  court  was  much  later ;  and  his  let- 
ters to  Cecil,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  acquaintance,  are  addressed  to 
him  muco  more  as  a  patron  thau  as  a 
friend. 

Some  of  these,  and  extracts  from 
others,  are  printed  by  Tytler;*  they 
all  contain  solicitations  of  favour  or 
patronage  for  the  writer,  who  was  then 
in  disgrace,  occasioned  by  his  amour 
with  Eliiabeth  Throckmorton.  One 
of  themf  contains  a  distinct  avowal  of 
attachmeut  to  Cecil,  but  it  is  the  at- 
tachment of  «  follower.  Another,^ 
which  l^tler  reasonably  supposes  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  queen's 
eye,  exhibits  the  writer  as  a  disgusting 
flatterer  of  the  vain  Elizabeth;  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we 
consider  the  assumption  of  superiority 
for  Raleigh  as  a  high-minded  and  in- 
dependent man.  But  in  no  one  of 
them  is  theie  any  indication  of  com- 
munity of  sentiment,  concurrence  of 
opinion,  or  conformity  of  interest. 
\vith  the  exception  of  that  in  which 
the  queen  is  compared  to  Alexander, 
Diana,  and  Venus— to  which  no  gen> 
tleman  of  this  day  would  condescend 
—  they  are  the  letters  which  an  officer 
and  member  of  parhament  might  write 
to  the  minister  to  whom  he  iiad  at- 
tached himself.  In  like  manner,  the 
dedication  §  of  the  Discovery  of  Guiana 
to  the  Admiral  jCbarles  Howard  and 


Sir  Robert  Cecil,  contains  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  faivour  and  pro- 
tection. It  most  not  be  forgotten,  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  not  at  this 
time,  nor  at  any  tme,  a  member  of  the 
queen's  council, 

"  Cecil,"  says  Tytler,  '*  was  the 
friend  of  Raleigh  ^as  much  so,  at 
least,  as  the  merited  difference  of  their 
characters  permitted  and  he  then 
traces  to  the  deformity  of  his  f>erson 
"  the  coldness  of  his  heart,  his  sarcastic 
contempt  for  mankind,  and  the  cau- 
tion, dissimulation,  and  passion  for 
political  intriiiie,  which  formed  the 
leading  features  of  his  cliaracter.  *  *  * 
His  seal  in  the  servioe  of  his^  royal 
mistress  was  neither  enUinsiastie  nor 
disinterested,  but  it  was  consistent  and 
sincere  ;  because  he  knew  his  own 
greatness  to  be  mvolved  iu  the  success 
of  Us  public  measuies,'*  and  to  forth. 
"  Yet,  howefter  able  as  a  statesman, 
Cecil  was  proportionably  dangerous 
as  a  friend.  Subtle  and  insinuating, 
be  esteemed  men  principally  as  tools 
to  advance  his  own  uterests ;  and  was 
ready  to  cast  them  away,  or  even  to 
break  them  to  pieces,  should  they  in- 
terfere with  his  policy,  or  cross  the 
path  of  his  ambition.  Such  was  the 
person  upon  whom  Essex,  still  in  his 
palmy  state  of  favour,  did  not  scruple 
to  let  loose  his  resentment;  and  to 
whom  Raleigh,  having  already  expe- 
rienced his  patronage,  attadied  himself 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  man  who,  out 
off  from  the  good  graces  of  his  sove- 
reign, caught  at  any  prospect  of  a  re- 
storation. Both  were  deceived.  The 
noble,  open,  and  feariets  earl,  foil  at 
length  into  the  toils  of  the  little  de- 
formed politician  whom  he  had  de- 
spised ;  and  the  other,  after  he  bad 
served  Cecil's  private  purposes,  and 
co-operated  to  tlie  overthrow  of  his 
enemies,  was  first  coolly  thrown  aside, 
and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  hand 
which  he  liad  trusted.  || 

We  may  concede  to  Mr.  ^rtler  that 
the  cbarai^ters  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil 
were  different,  but  his  illustration  of 
the  contrast  would  he  more  complete 
if  be  had  set  forth  both  the  characters 
which  he  oootrasis.  We  shall  not  now 
inquire  whether  Raleigh  was  free  firom 
all  the  foults  which  be  imputes  to 


*  UB,  133.  145,  firom  Mnideo'a  Burgkky  Papm,  pp.  6ftr.  d58,  663,  664; 
July  159S. 

t  March  10, 1592^,  p.  1S8.  |  July  15».  Mwdin.65r. 

i  Tytler.  163.  Baleif^'a  Works,  Oxford,  viii  379.        H  Pp.  177, 178. 
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Cecil,  and  adorned  with  the  virtues 
which  he  denies  to  him ;  we  demur  to 
Ui  i«ynawitiition  of  Cedl  hiimdf. 

Cecil  WIS,  no  doubt,  a  professed 
politician,  and  a  hard-working  man  of 
business,  engaged  all  his  life  in  public 
affiurs.  Such  a  person  is  seldom  en- 
dkrwed  with  tiie  hmAc  virtiise;  be 
finds  little  food  for  entkosiasm,  and  is 
not  apt  to  form  those  generous  friend- 
ships, which  indeed  are  not  very  com- 
mon enrang  veal  men,  whatever  be 
their  ocenpatioBS.  Makiog  these  ad- 
missions, we  perhaps  must  not  quarrel 
with  the  expression  "coldness  of  heart:" 
but  we  charge  Mr.  Tytler  with  the  gra- 
taitoas  im|M]iatioB  of  "  sarcastic  con- 
lenipt  fvr  mankind."  Nor  can  we  even 
admit  that  fondness  of  intrigue  can, 
with  any  pecoiiar  propria,  be  ascribed 
to  Cecil. 

Bot  he  was  not  <<endinsiastie''  fai 
the  service  of  his  queenl  Is  it  not 

enough  that  he  served  her  well  ?  or 
would  Mr.  Tytler  have  had  him  affect, 
as  Sakigh  did^  admiration  of  her  beauty 
and  delation  to  her  persont*  SmelT 
if  the  characters  are  to  be  contrsstedi 
it  will  not  be  here  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  cold-hearted  Cecil  1  In  truJi, 
however,  the  kingly  qualities  which, 
amongst  all  her  vanities,  belonged  to 
Elizabeth,  did  inspire  Cecil  with  an 
attachment  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  transfer  to  James.f 

We  do  nety  as  advocates  oo  thisoo- 
CBsien  fiv  Ceea,  think  it  neeassaiy  to 
deny  his  subtlety,  or  his  powers  of 
insinuation.  If,  however,  he  really 
possessed  this  insinuating  quality,  he 
nrasthavesoweU  disguised  bis  <«sw- 
castic  contempt  for  mankind,"  that  we 
are  surprised  at  Mr.  Tytler^s  finding 
it  out:  but  we  have  to  meet  graver 

Cecil  is  aecttsed  of  the  rain  of  Esses. 

To  \is  it  appears,  that  if  ever  man  was 
the  artificer  of  his  own  misfortunes, 
Essex  was  he :  bat  we  will  follow  our 
antfMw* 

That  Ceeil  should,  be  jealous  of 
Essex  was  unavoidable ;  it  might  al- 
most be  said  that  this  jealousy  was  a 
duty.  The  earl  had  obtamed  influence 
vim  the  qnean  move  by  peiaonal  no- 
eemplirfiments  than  by  paolie  serrioe; 


and  he  desired  to  use  this  influence, 
in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  in  a 
way  which  Cecil  thooght  hoitAil  to  the 
public  servloe.  He  u  not  worthy  of 
blame  for  any  means  which  he  look 
for  counteracting  this  influence,  pro- 
vided that  those  means  were  open,  and 
Without  deceit. 

Raleigh  bad  not  always  been  on 
good  terms  with  Essex,  with  whom  he 
had  served;  but  it  was  evidently  his 
interest  to  reconcile  the  two  powerful 
men,  from  both  of  whom  he  solicited 
&VOUTS.  According  to  a  contemporary 
statement,  repeated  by  his  present  bio- 
grapher, lialeigh  made  use  of  his  con- 
tract for  victoalling  tlie  fleet  to  gain 
Essex's  favour  by  personal  accommo- 
dation. According,  however,  to  the 
undenied  statement  of  respectable  con- 
temporaries, he  did  eiTect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  rivals.t  If  it  were 
not  perfectly  eoidialy  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  imputing  the 
defect  to  the  one  rather  than  the  other. 

Certainly,  jealousies  and  discontents 
did  soon  occur;  hut  Cecil,  being  about 
to  go  to  France  upon  a  special  mission, 
was  peculiarly  anxious  to  conciliate 
those  who  would  be  left  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen.  ^  His  fear  was,"  says 
Tytler,§*^  diet  some  might  be  advanced 
in  his  absenrc  whom  he  could  not  like 
of,  and  he  artfully  managed  to  have 
entertainments  given  him  by  Raleigh, 
and  his  oAer  friends^  whioi  delayed 
his  voyage,  and  gave  him  time  to  ar- 
range a  secret  correspondence,  and  set 
his  spies  and  posts  in  training,  who 
brought  him  letters  of  every  thing  that 
ahcwd  be  done."  We  aie  here  com- 
pelled to  accuse  Mr.  Tytler  of  a  mis- 
quotation, for  which  scarcely  any  de- 
gree of  carelessness  can  account.  The 
passage  which  we  have  copied  is  givin 
at  a  quotation ;  and  it  is  added, 
**  Thete  tingular  parfiatlnrs,  which 
throw  so  strong  a  liq:ht  upon  the  policy 
of  this  great  minister,  appear  in  the 
Stfdney  letten,"  How,  first,  the  pas- 
sage marked  as  a  quotation,  is  not,  be- 
yond the  first  sentence  (ending  at 
"  whom  he  could  not  like  of"),  to  be 
found  in  the  Sydney  letters.  JTut 
may  he  die  mistake  oif  the  printsr,  in 
plaeing  commas  impvopeily.  We  more 


•  See  Sir  Arthur  Gorges's  letter  in  Tytler,  p.  131,  and  that  of  Raleieh,  p.  133. 
t  See  his  letter  to  mrington  (quoted  partisUy  by  Tytler,  p,  S96)  in  Nmgm 
Antiquitf  i.  344. 

t  Tyder,  180 ;  Cayley,  t.  306, 307 ;  Sydney  Papeis,  ii.  ST,  49, 44, 54, 55. 
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readily  accuse  llie  printer  of  a  venial, 
though  iocQfiveiiieiil,  pitce  uf  negli> 
ffence,  than  Mr.  Tytler  of  a  pregnant 
falsiBcation.  Bat,  secondly,  these  par- 
ticulurs  do  not  appear  in  the  Sydney 
collection  ;  unlehS  it  be  conceivetl, 
that  a  letter  (fur  instance)  which  should 
mention  two  gentlemen  having  walked 
into  Hyde  Park  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  they  have  fouj»ht  a  dufl. 
The  coiTespondeiit  of  iSir  llenry  Sydney 
informs  him,  that  (in  tho:>e  dayM  of  ex- 

Ensive  entertainments)  Sir  Walter 
ileigh  and  other  courtiers  had  ftasted 
the  secretary  before  his  departure ; 
whereupon,  and  tipon  no  other  founda- 
tion, Mr.  Tytler  builds  his  assertion, 
that  these  feasts  were  "  artfully  ma- 
naged "  by  Cecil  himself,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delay. 

And  delay  for  wluit  purpose  That 
be  might  arrange  a  secret  correspond- 
ence, and  set  his  spies  and  posts  in 
tiaining,  who  ^oula  bring  him  I«  ttcis 
of  every  thing  that  should  be  done." 
What  IS  Mr.  \\  hyie's  account  ?  Du- 
ring Mr.  Secretary's  being  at  Dover,  he 
bad  every  day  posts  sent  unto  him  of 
all  things  done,  were  they  ne\  t  r  so 
private:  surely  he  hath  great  and  in- 
ward and  assured  friend:^  about  the 
queen."  We  apprehend,  that  if  Lord 
urey  were  now  at  Dover,  he  would  re- 
ceive similar  communications.  The 
nieaninji^  of  the  letter-wnter  clearly  is, 
to  shew  Cecil's  great  ailention  to  bu- 
siuess,  and  his  iuHuence  at  court,  and 
his  watchful  attention  lo  all  that  passed 
tliere  ;  but  that  he  caused  himself  to 
be  dined  and  stipped  by  all  his  ac- 
qu.nntance,  ihat  he  iniglit  iiave  time  to 
procure  these  cot  respondents,  is  one  of 
those  whimsical  f<nc*es  into  which  the 
biographer  is  led  by  his  enthusiasm  I 

Nt)t  lon^:  after  this,  occurred  the  fa- 
mous box  on  ihe  ear  ;  only  mentioned 
here,  by  way  of  reminder,  that  there 
were  at  least  some  steps  io  Essex's 
descent  for  which  even  Mr.  Tytler  can- 
not fix  responsibility  upon  feci  I, 

Yet  It  IS  with  not  much  more  of  pro- 
bability, tiiat  this  ingenious  auUior 
does  make  him  answerable  for  the 
letter  written  to  Essex  whiU  in  1r»land. 


does  not  necessarily  make  him  respon- 
sible for  the  nomination  of  a  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland:  that  the  captain 
of  the  royal  guard  had  any  riiait  in  it 

is  far  from  probable.  \Ve  sn<pect, 
however,  that  Klizaheih  wrote  her  own 
letters  ;  but  our  author  lays  it  down  as 
undisputed,  that,  in  her  letter  from 
Nonsuch ,t  the  cold  and  piquant  saiw 
casni  of  Cecd  was  undoubtedly  min- 
gled NMth  tiie  personal  resentment  of 
tlie  queen."  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  to 
prove  this  **  undoubted"  Act  of  Cecira 
participation  in  this  letter ;  but  where 
does  i\Ir.  Tytler  hnd  "  cold  and  piquant 
sarcasm"  in  the  style  of  Cecil  ?  Many 
scorss  of  his  letters  are  io  print;  and 
we  own,  the  more  of  them  we  read  the 
hiuhfr  opinion  we  form  of  the  writers 
some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  afford  in- 
dications of  the  subtlety  imputed  to 
him  by  Tytler;  there  may  be  involu* 
tions  of  style  which  a  suspicious  critic 
like  Mr.  Tytler  might  not  deem  acci- 
dental ;  there  may  be  all  the  arts  of 
politics  and  diplomacy,  but  sarcasm  or 
piquancy  we  find  none  I 

A  gentleman  who  displays  so  mocb 
of  inijenuify  in  the  invention  of  circum- 
stances wliLTi'OM  k»  build  his  accusations, 
was  really  under  no  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing from  the  wild  fonmsies  of  others ; 
yet  our  author  attempts  to  set  up  aoain 
the  credit  of  a  story,  **  repeatedly,"  ac- 
cording to  him,  "  treated  as  fabulous. 
Secretary  Cecil,  it  is  said,  contrived 
that  a  report  should  reach  Essex  of  the 
desperate  illness  of  his  royal  uiistresi,' 
all  sliips  being  stopped  bi  t  such  as  con- 
veyed that  fal>e  intelligence."  This 
story,"  he  says,  '*  is  corroborated  both 
by  the  chamcter  of  its  author  and  the 
circumstances  under  whicb  it  look 
place."  We  know  not  who  the  respect- 
able author  is  who  vouched,  before  Mr. 
Tytler,  fur  this  improbable  tale :  we 
abonld  have  expected  to  trace  it  to  the 

kitchm  of  Sir  Anliiony  WeldoO. 

We  would  ask  wheiherthe  next  alle- 
gation, as  to  Cecil  s  behaviour  towards 
Essex,  IS  lo  be  taken  as  a  charge.  ''Mo 
doubt,*'  we  are  told,  •*  Cecil,  jwrfdS^Google 
Walter.had  in  thu  ini#rvii1  inilsuned  this 
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ownlkvoarite.  Raleigh, he  adds,'*  who 

avowed  himself  !iis  enemy,  on  finding 
that  K.lizabtMh  shewecl  some  disposition 
to  relent,  either  felt  or  affected  so  nrnch 
chagrin  that  he  took  to  his  bed  ;  which 
occasioned  her  majesty  to  send  for  him ; 
but  Cecil,  more  cautious  and  refined, 
prttrridcd  pity,  whilst  he  really  studied 
to  exasperate  the  royal  resentment." 

Whether  if  Raleigh  had  nowsTowed 
himself  the  enemy  of  Essex,  he  had  jn»- 
tifable  grounds  for  thus  taking  part 
against  the  man  whom  he  iiad  recently 
courted,  it  is  not  within  our  purpose  to 
diacuss.  But  we  challenge  Af  r.  Tytler 
to  jModuce  the  evidcnceof  his  aasertion 
respecting  Cecil.  From  what  respect- 
able authority  does  he  aver,  that  the 
aecretary  attempted  to  exasperate  the 
vesentment  of  EInabeth  against  the 
Mien  filvourite  ?  Rowland  Whyte,the 
corre^sporuh-nt  of  .Sir  Robert  Sydney, 
on  whom  he  frequently  relies,  <:ivos  his 
testimony  the  other  way  ;  and  describes 
Cecil  as  having  won  great  fhmir  with 
the  people,  by  the  "  good  and  honest 
offices  which  he  had  done  for  the  earl  ;"• 
and  Whyte  was  not  j^rtial  to  Cecil, 
wtMse  fiivour  towards  Sydney  he  fre- 
quently doubted.  We  have  some  in* 
stances  of  these  honest  offices  in  Birch's 
narnitive  of  the  examination  of  Fssex 
before  the  lords  of  the  council.  Cecil's 
argument  was  rather  in  defence  of  the 
queen  and  goverament,  than  in  crimi- 
nation of  Essex  ;  whom  he  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  acquitted  of  w;int  of 
loyalty,  and  ot  the  supposed  concession 
to  Tyrone  in  (hvour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  f 

Cayley,  the  most  elaborate  of  Ra- 
leigh's historians,  and  he  who  builds 
most  upon  the  contemporary  evidence, 
which  it  is  bis  constant  nabit  to  produce, 
**  fotind  reason  to  believe  that  Cecil  re- 
le^lfd  townrds  the  earl  bofore  he  met 
his  fate,  and  was  even  inclined  to  save 
hiin."J  - 

Among  the  evidence  on  which  Cay- 
ley founded  his  opinion,  was  the  cele- 
brated letter  in  which  Raleigh  exhorted 
Cecil  not  to  relent  against  the  tyrant.§ 
Mr.  Tytler^s  management  of  this  docu- 
ment affords  a  specimen  of  gratuitous, 
complicated,  and  laborious  misrepre- 
sentation, to  which  our  recollection  and 
research  find  nothing  to  compare. 

Mr.  Tytler  makes  a  litlle  display  of 
candour  in  republishing  this  letter, 


^  which  presents  Raleigh  in  an  attitude 

ofunforgiveness  and  revenge;**  he  con- 
cedes that  it  was  written  by  his  hero, 
**  though  only  signed  with  hu  initial*  ;** 
but  he  assures  us  that  it  was  "afterwards 
remembered  with  deep  regret.'*  A 
more  careful  historian  would  have  given 
us  some  reference  to  the  proof  of  this 
regret,  which,  however,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  dispute. 

But  we  GO  dispute  tha  part  which, 
without  even  the  slit^htest  pretence  at 
authority,  Mr.  Tyiler  ascribes  in  this 
transaction  to  Robert  Cecil.  "  With 
a  prospective  wariness  whit:h,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  deceiving  his  contempo- 
ririps,  provirled  blinds  for  posterity, 
Cecil  took  care  that  the  letter  recora- 
mciuling  extreme  proceedings  should 
appear  not  under  his  own  iMit  another's 
hand.  With  an  affected  pity  for  his 
victim,  he  appears  to  have  requested 
Sir  Walter's  advice,  whose  feelings 
were  highly  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  earl  during  the  Island 
voyage;  and  the  letter  in  which  he 
rpj)li*'d  still  remains  to  mislead  super- 
ficial inquiry,  and  transfer  the  weight 
of  odium  from  him  who  should  reallv 
bear  it,  to  an  inferior  agent  in  the  plot.^' 

For  the  averments  contained  in  this 
pnssage,  involving  a  most  serious  cri- 
minal charge,  Mr.  Tytler  does  not  offer 
any  one  Ihct,  argument,  or  suggestion, 
or  even  the  opinion  of  a  respectable 
man,  by  way  of  proof  or  support.  He 
admits,  that  up  to  this  time  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth's  courtiers  have 
been  deceived  by  this  truly  cunning 
trick,  devised  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deoeivini;  tlicm.  Up  to  this  time,  in- 
quiry ha>  been  superficial.  e  would 
ask  .Mr.  Tytler  in  what  one  respect  he 
has  gone  further  bevond  the  surihce? 
with  what  new  light  has  he  investigated 
the  nintter,  excepting  that  of  his  own 
lively  una 'inanon  ? 

It  no  where  appears  that  this  letter 
was  written  on  a  request  ftom  Cecil : 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  asked  advice;  but  that  iie  did 
ask  it,  is  a  fancy  not  absurd.  All  the 
rest  is  &ncifu]  aosurdity. 

Mr.  Tytlerfl  ascribes  great  import- 
ance to  a  discovery  lately  made,  that 
the  date  assigned  to  this  let  tor  is  erro- 
neous—  that  it  must  have  been  written 
earlier,  and  therefore  does  not  exhibit 
Raleigh  as  uiging  the  execution  of 


•  Sydney  Papers,  ii.  143.  t  Birch's  Elizabeth,  ii.  45?.  43^. 

I  Cayley,  i.  039.         $  S40  i  Tytler,  215  i  Murdin,  811.  tl 
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Essex.  Now  if  the  date  is  emmeous, 
as  by  the  then  English  computation  it 
certaiuiy  is,  the  most  aalural  conjecture 
is  that  It  is  as  little  wnmg  as  pooible ; 
and  that,  if  it  cannot  be  1601,  it  was 
written  in  1600,  or  1600-1.  If  Cecil 
endorsed  it  only  a  few  weeks  after  its 
receipt,  he  might  very  probably  have 
pat  the  tkm  date,  instead  of  that 
which  really  belonged  to  it. 

But  the  point  is  of  no  importance  to 
our  argument,  except  that,  ifMr.Tytler 
is  riglit  m  supposing  the  letter  to  have 
been  written  at  an  earlier  period,  away 
goes  his  speculation  upon  ue  ingenious 
contrivance  which,  on  inquiry  no  longer 
superficial,  he  was  enabled  to  detect 
in  iiobert  Cecil.  But  we  will  now 
try  whether  we  cannot  surpass  Mr. 
Tytler  in  mfgrnity,  Cecil's  plan  was 
to  deceive  posterity ;  and  he  therefore, 
not  carelessly,  but  with  "  prospective 
wanness,"  put  a  date  upon  the  paper 
which  he  foresaw  would  oaoome,  witnin 
two  centuries,  fioniUar  in  England  I 

Only  one  word  more  as  to  Essex. 
It  is  affii-raed  that  Cecil  "  possessed 
such  iufluence,  that  a  word  from  Cecil 
would  have  saved  him."  Such  io- 
flueDce,  we  believe,  with  Elizabeth,  do 
man  possessed.  That  he  might  have 
produced  some  effect  by  putting  his 
own  credit  and  situation  in  jeopardy, 
is  surely  possible.  In  the  days  m 
which  M  lived,  this  wouUl  have  been 
an  act  of  splendid  and  singular  gene- 
rosity, such  as,  we  freely  admit,  it  was 
not  in  his  character  to  practise;  yet 
we  know  not  one  of  the  Elizabethan 
heroes  who  would  have  eieelled  Idm. 

We  now  come  to  the  alleged  conduct 
of  Cecil  towards  Raleigh  himself.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  that,  after  the 
death  of  Essex,  no  friendship  subsisted 
between  these  two  oourtieis.  Mr. 
l^tlec  ascribes  the  enmity  of  Cecil  to 
the  growing  importance  of  Raleigh  in 
the  state.*  A  letter  recently  published 
by  tlie  librarian  of  the  British  Museuni, 
teaches  us  that,  lon^  previously  to  this 
time,  Cecil  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
character  of  Raleigh  :  "  And  for 
good  Mr.  Raleigh,  who  wonders  at 
his  own  diligence  (because  diligence 
and  he  are  notfamilla^l^  **  * 
onWitdt  * 


queen  was  ready,  unto  her;  and  do 
confess,  that,  in  expectation  to  hear  of 
you,  we  did  defer  answer  to  you  until 
Friday,  of  which  day  I  trust  divon 
despatches  are  with  yo«  long  befbie 
this  time.  Thus  do  you  see,  that  a 
man  whose  fortune  scants  him  of  means 
to  do  you  service,  will  nut  bear  evils 
to  be  accused  of  dulness,  especiaUy 
by  your  rear-admiral  (Ralei|^);  who^ 
making  haste  but  once  in  a  year  to 
write  a  letter  in  port,  gave  date  from 
Weymouth  to  his  last  despatch,  which, 
by  the  eircumttameu,  I  kmw  wot  wrii' 
ten  from  Pfymimth:'i 

iVc  know  not  whether  this  imputa- 
tion was  just;  just  or  not,  it  shews 
that  three  years  before  Essex's  death 
Cecil  thought— or,  if  Mr.T^tler  pleases, 
professed  to  think— slighnng^y  of  Bar 
leigh.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  more  neces- 
sary than  easy  to  define  the  cause  of 
estrangement;  but  it  xnust  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  indication  of  any  col- 
lision dangerous  to  Cecirs  power. 
Raleigh  held  no  political  office,  and 
had  not  the  appointment  of  privy- 
counseiior,  which  in  those  days  carried 
with  it  a  participation  in  the  goveror 
ment.  The  scanty  reports  of  parliar 
mentaty  proceedings  do  not  enable  us 
to  say  whether  he  was  troublesome  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  certainly 
nothing  in  those  proc^idings  ezhibtt 
him  as  the  political  rival  of  the  favoured 
minister  of  Elngland.  A  letter  of  Sir 
John  Harington  has  been  often  quoted, 
in  which  he  tells  Dr.  Still  that  Cecil 
is  no  friend  to  Raleigh,  as  you  well 
understand  in  the  matter  of  Essex.**! 
These  iraids  would  imply,  either  that 
Cecil  was  no  friend  to  Raleigh,  as  ap- 

{jeared  in  the  matter  of  Essex,  or  that 
le  had  a  dilitreiice  witli  him,  arising 
out  of  the  matter  of  Essex.  Either 
conjecture  traces  the  estrangement  to 
causes  antecedent  to  the  jealousy  gen^ 
rated  after  Essex's  death. 

According  to  Mr.  Tytler,  Cecil  fint 
exalted  Rateig^  and  then  destra^ 
him;  for  he  negstives  an  imputaooji 
cast  upon  the  minister  by  former  wri- 
ters, of  having  cajoled  Raleigh  with 
false  hooes.  and  aiinr)oses  him  to  have 
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was  no  recos^ised  embtssy 
to  Flanders,  In  July  1600  there  is 
raeotion,  in  a  private  correspondence 
belWMa  two  ministers  abroad,  of  a 
fonuntf  underltkeD  by  Rileigh  inHo 
that  country,  some  time  before  Essex's 
trial,  which  the  writer  conceives  to 
have  bad  some  political  motive.  This 
gi^ee  Mr.Tftler  occasion  for  a  remark, 
whether  laodatory  or  otrieigatory  we 
do  not  clearly  see,  on  Cecil's  habit 
of  keepint:  ^ecret'i.  Apparently,  there 
was  here  no  secret  to  be  kept. 

It  Estrange,  indeed,  that  our  lUdKNT 
ahoold  ascribe  to  Raleigh  the  menage- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since 
he  represents  Inm  as  thwarting  there 
the  government  of  Cecil.   "  He  op- 
posed with  great  fireedom  the  aonie- 
whet  slavish  doctrinee  of  Cecil  and 
Bacon.*^    Ft  was  proposed,  he  says, 
by  Sir  Francis   Hastings,  that  the 
three-pound  men"f  should  be  ex- 
empted IIkmb  the  lubaidy.  Anoiher 
member  proposed  a  Itifer  exemption ; 
Raleigh  followed  this  speaker,  propo- 
sing that  all  should  pay  alike;  and 
Cecil  took  the  same  line.    Cecil  gave 
no  support  to  any  iriatiib  doctrioea 
urged  in  debate.    He  aigued  for  the 
tax  going  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
propertV|  that  the  Spaniards  might  see 
that  aU  ftDks  were  ready  to  make 
OPliy  exertion  against  them  ;  or,  as  he 
expressed  it  in  words  quoted  byiytler, 
**  that  neither  pots,  nor  pans,  nor  dish, 
nor  spoon,  should  be  spared,  when  dan- 
fw  was  at  our  elbow/'  For  thie  lan- 
goage,  which  is  such  as  every  minister, 
"Whig  or  Tory,  has  used  in  all  times, 
Cecil  is  classed  among  "  obsequious 
state:mien and  Raleigh  is  contrasted 
with  bin,  hataaaa  <«be  liked  mit  that 
the  Spmudf  should  know  that  we 
sold  our  pots  and  pansl"   There  is 
some  obscunty  as  to  his  vote ;  but  the 
whole,  if  more  than  a  verbal  debate,  is 
mmeieqiiertioB  «  to  the  deiaih  ofe 
property-tax,  and  imolvea  no  point  of 
power  or  freedom. 

There  is  a  still  more  ridiculous  ex- 
aggeratioa  in  the  importance  attached 
to  aaoth*  oooHiaB,  in  wineh  there 
was  an  evident  rivalry  between  Raleigh 
and  Cecil,  which  indioated  the  decay 
of  their  oontidenoe.''^ 

In  n  ^flneii  on  wirfeh  the  Domboi 
were  106  le  tOSf  and  a  vole  was  there- 
fore important,  it  wat  tttted,  that  n 


tp  wishing  to  go  out  with  die 
ayes,  was  pulled  back  by  his  sleeve, 
and  made  to  vote  against  his  opinion. 
Raleigh  said  it  was  a  small  matter,  and 
he  had  often  done  the  Uke;  whereupon 
the  comptroller  of  the  fmnsehold  said 
that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Cecil  taking  the  middle  course,  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  or  Lord  Altborpe 
would  have  taken,  as  leaders  of  tne 
house,  agreed  in  its  being  a  grave 
matter  to  force  a  vote,  but  could  not 
support  the  proposition  for  committwg 
Baleigh.  And  there  was  an  end. 

These  details  shew  the  minuteness  of 
Mr.  Tytler's  misrepresentations.  We 
now  come  to  a  more  worthy  discussion. 
We  are  referred  to  the  secret  corre- 

rdeooe  carried  on  with  King  James 
ng  the  life  of  Elisabeth,  in  whieh 
it  is  truly  said  the  expectant  monarch 
was  prepossessed  against  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Tytler  treats  this  as,  we  admit,  all 
writers  have  traated  it,  as  the  coirs*- 
Spondence  of  Cecil  himself;  and  be 
says,  that  "  f>ord  Henry  Howard  re- 

[)resents  himself  (m  p.  19  of  the  Col- 
ection)  as  nothing  more  than  Cecil's 
agent  in  numaging  this  conespond*' 
ence/*§ 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  letters 
were  vmtten  with  the  knowledge  of 
Cecil,  and  under  genemi  directions 
from  him ;  but  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  that  have  been  published,  it 
has  appeared  to  us  at  least  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Cecil  ever  saw  them : 
and  there  is  no  letter  in  the  eollsctiOB 
which  has  confirmed  this  doubt  mom 
strongly  than  tliat  which  is  now  quoted  ; 
for  this  letter  contains  particulars 
which,  the  writer  says,  "  Cecil  forbad 
him  to  advertise."  And  it  appears 
from  this  same  letter,  and  from  others,]! 
that  Cecil  himself  had  a  separate  cor* 
respondence  wiili  the  master  of  Gray, 
if  not  with  James  himself.  But  in  the 
next  letter  in  the  Collection  there  is  not 
only  another  similar  proof  that  Cecil 
did  not  see  it,  hut  the  topic,  which  is 
treated  vrithout  Cecil's  permission,  and 
which  is  therefore  to  be  nimolieed  hi 
the  answer,  ie  the  asooaat  which  he 
had  given  of  *'  the  c(m<uh;itinv»  and 
canons  (resolutions)  of  Durham  House" 
—  the  place  of  meeting  between  Ra- 
leigh, Cobhara,  and  Norfliomberiaml; 
upon  whom  l^iis  letter  bestowed  tliai 
title  of  diabolical  tripHcity/'  It  thus 
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app(^ars  doubtful,  to  say  the  ver)'  least, 
not  only  whether  Cecil  saw  the  letters 
of  Ixnrd  Henry  Howard,  bat  wheUier 
he  participated  in  the  accusation  of 
Raleigh  to  James,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  seven  ly  blamed  ;  still  more, 
whether  lie  is  responsible  for  U)e  un- 
wanantable  language  in  which  it  was 
conveyed . 

V\e  do  not  blarae  Mr.  Tytler  for 
embracing  an  opinion  which  has  been 
hitherto  current.  Our  difference  from 
that  opinion  extends  only  to  a  doubt, 
the  consideration  of  which  we  recom- 
mend to  Mr.Tvtler, andaUiheenemiet 
of  '*  superficial  inquiry." 

But,  allowing  it  to  be  not  impro- 
bable that  Cecil  did  prejudice  James 
against  Raleigh,  we  do  aerain  blame 
tliis  author  for  his  account  of  the  means 
which  Cecil  took  to  ingratiate  himself 
witli  the  Scottish  nooaicli.  Cecil,  he 
says,  "  had  acquainted  himself  with 
James's  minutest  peculiarities,  and 
carcfvilly  acf oinniodatt'd  his  opinions 
to  them  all.  The  unuciples  of  his 
policy  under  Eliabetn  had  been,  with 
sligiit  exceptions,  the  same  ^  those  of 
Raleigh  ;  but  the  pliant  minister  was 
careful  to  modify  and  alter  them,  in 
conformity  wiUi  the  feeble  and  tem- 
porising character  of  her  successor."* 
And  then  come  the  unconfirmed  stories 
of  tlie  discnrded  cook,  to  which  we 
leave  the  weight  winch  tliey  can  suj>- 
port.  They  all  belong  to  that  branch 
of  historical  science,  in  which  onr 
author  is  himself  so  expert,  the  in- 
vention of  mysterious  and  circuitous 
methods  of  accounting  for  the  simplest 
occurrences.  Nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral, than  that  the  new  king  of  England 
should  retain  as  his  minister  one  who 
had  served  his  predecessor  well,  and 
had  signified  his  readiness  to  serve  him, 
Mr.  Tytler  goes  even  b^ond  Weldon 
in  the  particularity  of  his  creations. 
Weldon  says,  without  the  slightest 
warranty  as  lu  the  first,  that  Cecil 
used  "  his  purse  and  his  wit."  Tytler 
tells  us  that  he  employed  that  wit  in 
searching  and  seconaing  James's  pecu- 
liarities. Can  he  support  this  aver- 
ment hy  any  one  fact  ?  He  does  not 
even  tell  us  that  this  servile  imitator 
followed  his  master  in  the  chase! 
There  is  not,  in  the  conespondenoe, 


any  indication  of  pliancy,  or  of  modi- 
fication of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  Cecil. 
There  is  powerful  evidence  of  the  king's 

undisturbed  confidence  in  him,  and  of 

his  distinction  between  the  wise  mi- 
nister and  his  verbose  and  officious 
agent. 

•*  It  was  known,"  Mr.  Tytler  also 

says,  "  tliat  James  had  expieesed  the 
strongest  antipathy  to  all  connected 
with  the  conspiracy  against  Essex; 
and  as  Cecil  was  one  of  his  chief 
enemies,  his  immediate  removal  finoss 
power  was  anticipated."  Here  again 
Mr.  Tytler  only  follows  other  writers  ; 
unless  it  be  in  speakiiig  of  the  ^*  con- 
spiracy against  Essex,*^  which,  if  it 
were  not  an  extravagant  phrase,  care- 
lessly used,  would  criminate  Ilaleigh 
equally  with  Cecil.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose Cecil  to  have  been  concerned  in 
Essex's  fidl;  the  other  part  of  the 
averment  is  still  without  warranty. 
We  know  but  of  one  letter  elucidating 
the  relati\  e  position  of  James  and  the 
unfortunate  earl,  in  this,  of  which 
the  writer  was  the  Earl  of  Nocthnm- 
berland,  it  is  stated  that  **  Janes  lost 
no  great  friend  in  Kssex."f 

We  now  come  to  the  plot  for  which 
Raleigh  was  tried  and  condemned. 
Here  again  Mr.  Tytler  has  added  fiesh 
misrepresentations,  and  bolder  asser- 
tions, to  the  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions of  former  writers. 

14  He  accuses  Cecil  of  ''a  device 
of  a  base  and  crafty  deacriptioQ,§  in 
causing  to  be  shewn  to  Cooham  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Raleigh  concerning  his  allied  in- 
trigues frith  Aremberg."  And  further 
on,  it  is  asserted,  that  **  the  secretary 
tnanaged  to  procure  from  Raleigh  this 
epistle;"  and  "  the  effect  bemg  artful- 
ly heightened  "  (another  mere  guess  !) 
**  by  suggestions  that  he  had  betnyed 
his  fi-iend,  Cobham  was  excited,  as  is 
well  known,  to  violent  aecttsatiiNis  of 
Raleigh." 

Now  this  allegation  of  management 
is  entirely  without  authority.  It  would 
be  j  ust  as  reasonable  for  one  who  should 
take  part  aij^ainst  Raleigh,  to  affirm  that 
Cobhara's  retractation  was  procured  by 
putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  We  have 
accounts  of  this  letter  Iron  Raleigh 
himself :    After  I  was  examined,*'  be 
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iiys,  "  I  told  my  lords  that  I  thouplit 
my  Lord  Cobham  had  conference  with 
Aremberg."*  And  he  afterwards  refers  to 
tbit  communication  as  made  by  letter, 
and  mentions  the  effect  which  this  letter, 
described  by  Raleigh  himself  as  having 
"  discovered  Cobhara's  dealings  with 
Aremberg/'  produced  upon  Cobham. 
Tlieie  is  no  where  the  slightest  hint 
that  the  conmnnication  was  other  than 
▼olnntarv  ;  and,  certainly,  llie  insinua- 
tion  that  it  was  artfully  obtained  from 
Kaleigh  is  nut  very  judicious  in  one 
who  reprasents  him  as  a  great  nan. 
The  exhibition  of  the  letter  to  Cobham 
might  take  place  in  a  modern  justice- 
room,  on  an  examination  before  trial. 
We  have  often  beard  of  complaiots 
made  by  a  prisoner,  that  he  was  not 
told  of  what  and  by  whom  he  was 
accused,  and  that  evidence  was  sud- 
denly brought  against  him  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  rd>ut.  The  com* 
plaint  is  nere  reversed.  But, supposing 
the  proceedings  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  txlrtmelydry  and  cautions  practice 
of  England  lu  the  exanaiuation  of  pri- 
soners— contrary  to  Frendi,  and  we 
bdiere  also  to  Scottish  practioe— it 
was  quite  within  rule  in  1600. 

2.  In  our  next  remark,  we  do  not 
cliaxge  a  complete  misrepresentation, 
but  something  more  near  to  it  than  a 
scrupulous  man  would  chooM  to  com- 
mit.  Speaking  of  the  circumstances 
which  could  be  brought  against  Ualeivjh, 
bis  bit^^piier  says,  At  first  they  seem 
to  baire  b<wn  consideied  too  trivial  to  be 
eiaggerated  ioto  a  serioas  aocusatioo, 
even  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the 
judges,  or  the  inventive  capacity  of 
Cecil ."t  At  the  end  of  this  passage, 
lfr.Tjt]er  inserts  a  lefeience,  which 
appears  applicable  to  the  whole  of  it, 
to  a  letter  from  Thomas  Edmunds, 
in  Lodges  lUustrations.l  Witat  Sir 
Thomas  says  is,  that "  against  Raleigh 
it  was  said  that  the  proofs  were  not  so 
prfiznant."  For  the  icsty  Mr.  Tjrtler 
is  responsible. 

3.  "  Cobham  s  brother  (Brooke)  was 
flattered  by  Cecil,  who,  holdtng  out  the 
promise  of  pardon,  induced  him  to  act 
entirely  in  conformity  with  his  wishes, 
and  to  perform  any  service*  required  of 
him.  \V  hat  these  services  were  which 
Brooke  aUndes  to^  in  a  lemarkable 


letter  §  to  the  secretary,  all  who  knew 
the  enmity  of  the  latter  to  Raleigh 
could  be  at  no  loss  to  determine." || 
And  in  a  notef  at  the  end»  he  buud- 
tains  that  his  letter  ^  proves  thatBiooke 

had  received  many  promises  of  reward 
from  Cecil  —  many  directions  with  re- 
gard to  what  tiie  secretary  wished  him 
to  do — that  he  had  conformed  his 
piooeedings  to  these  injanctions — that 
nis  services  had  been  accepted  and  ac- 
knowledged by  Cecil  —  and  that  after 
all,  tlie  promises  made  to  Imu  had  not 
been  kept." 

Oursagadons  author  deduces  from 
these  circumstances  somethinsc  very 
nearly  amounting  to  proof,  that  Brooke 
bad  been  employed  as  a  spy  upon 
Cobham,  and  that  the  object  was  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  implicate  Cobliam 
and  Raleigh,  by  declaring  that  he  was 
pnvv  to  tiie  treason. 

Now,  the  promises  attributed  by 
Brooke  to  Cecil  were  promises  to 
cancel  injuries  past ;"  and  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  statement  of  a  parti- 
cular course  of  service  is  in  the  ex- 
pressiony  after  ao  many  promiietra- 
ceived,  and  so  much  conformity  and 
accepted  service  performed  on  my  part 
to  you."  \\  hen  we  remember  that 
the  services  are  estimated  by  him  who 
claims  the  lewaid.  we  can  form  no 
accurate  notion  of  their  value.  As  to 
their  nature,  we  are  still  more  in  doubt. 
They  may,  very  possibly,  have  con- 
sisted in  political  conformity.  If  they 
had  any  reference  to  Balagh  or  the 
plot,  it  it  probable  tliat  tn^  would 
nave  been  more  distinctly  mentioned. 
All  probability  is  against  the  far-fetched 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Tytler. 

4.  A  letter  is  now  mentiooed,**  which 
Ralei«^'li  addressed,  before  the  trial,  to 
the  Lords  Cecil  and  Henry  Howard, 
and  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Mr.  Tytler 
refers  to  no  authority,  nor  can  we  find 
tlie  letter.  We  have  one  ft  which  is 
addressed  to  Cecil,  with  the  Earls  of 
Nottingham,  Suffolk,  and  Devonshire, 
and  is  probably  the  letter  lulended. 
In  any  case,  there  is  a  bhtroable  care> 
lessness  in  the  omission  of  a  reference 
oranthonty. 

5.  Coming  now  to  the  trial,  Mr. 
Tytler  charges  Cecil  with  giving  an 
evasive  answer  to  a  question  put  by 


•  Stale  Trials,  ii.  11.  t  P.  S60.  i  Lodge,  iii.  17S. 

$  Thomson  s  Raleigh,  Appendix  P.       ||P.  ?61.       f  P.  449.       ••P.  969. 
U  Cayley,  i.  367.    He  quotes  Harleian  and  other  collections,  sad  Birch's  Works 
of  Raleigh,  ii.  377.   See  also  Oxford  edition,  viii.  644. 
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one  of  the  jury.  "  The  foreman  oC 
the  jury  requested  to  be  informed  re- 
garding the  letter  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  and 
wKeUwr  it  was  written  before  tlie  tnie 
of Cobhun't  accusations ;  and  tfat  wary 
secretary  thus  replied,  with  an  appa- 
rent tenderness  for  one  who  haa  in 
former  years  been  his  friend."*  ••The 
object,"!  ^  afterwaids  nya,  "of th« 
question  was  evident.  Kaleigh  bad 
asserted  that  his  letter  to  Cecil  had 
been  shewn  to  Cobham,  and  that  this 
circumstance  had  stimulated  that  nobl^ 
nuui  to  aocvse  him.  The  juryman 
wiihed  to  6nd  out  if  this  was  true, 
and  requested  to  know  the  time  or 
date  of  this  letter,  and  whether  it  pre- 
ceded Cobham's  accusation.  NothioK 
Mn  be  pltiner  than  the  question ;  and 
Cecil  mul  only  to  give  the  date — to 
say  yes  or  no.  But  mark  the  crafty 
obscurity  of  his  answer  :  *  For  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  I  must  say  that  there 
was  a  light  given  by  him  to  me,  that 
La  Renzy  had  dealt  between  Count 
Arcmberg  and  the  Lord  Cobham,  but 
that  Sir  Walter  at  that  time  knew  of  the 
Lord  Cobham 's  accusation,  I  cannot 
say ;  for  I  think  be  wai  not  then  eift- 
mined  touching  any  matter  concerning 
my  Lord  Col^am,  for  only  the  sor- 
prisinp:  treason  was  then  in  suspicion,' 
Tlie  truth  was,  that  Sir  \V  alter  could 
not  possibly  have  then  known  of  Lord 

cniation  had  not  then  been  made; — 
a  fact  perfectly  understood  by  Cecil, 
but  which  he  did  not  chooso  to  men- 
tion, because  it  corroborated  lialeigh's 


Now  here  is  a  manifest,  not  un« 
important  instance  of  raisouotation. 
Mr.  Tytler  refers  to  the  "  Trial,  as 
given  by  Oldys,  p.  665.'*1  He  kat 
•lUitd  tke  wonb  which  he  fatmd  there, 
lliete  words  were,  "  There  was  a  l%ht 
given  to  Aremberg  that  La  Renzy  was 
examined,  but  whether  Raleig^h  knew 
that  Cobltam  was  examined,  is  more 
than  I  know."  § 

Mr.  Tytkr's^  object  is  to  shew  that 


or  disguise  this  important  finet.  Ifofsr 

the  tnith  is,  that  the  fact  was  never 
denied  by  the  prosecutors.  Mr,  Tytler 
has  not  oolv  misquoted  the  answer  of 
Ceeil,  bat  lie  hat  suppremed  the  ti»» 
ewer»  reooided  on  the  nay  fiage  which 
he  quotes,  which  was  given  by  the 
attorney-general  to  Fowler's  question  : 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  undisguised  enemy 
as  he  was  of  Raleigh,  did  not  hesitatn 
at  once  to  give  that  simple  ''yes,* 
which  Mr.  Tytler  deems  eo  MMnlial 

to  the  prisoner. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
woidf  wWdi  Mr.  Tjpte  bee  aseribed 
to  Ceeira  answer  gite  to  the  queitioii 

a  meaning  which  does  not  appear  upon 
the  face  of  it.  They  refer  it  to  the 
accusation  of  Raleigh  by  Cobham, 
whenas  ita  terms  remle  simply  to  ibe 
examination  of  Cobham.  We  cannot 
affirm  that  Mr.  Tytler  invented  the 
words — it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  found  them  in  some  report  of  the 
trial;  but  we  do  afinn  that  be  bee 
greatly  damaged  bie  credit  ea  en  hie* 
torian  by  quoting,  as  contained  in  a 
particular  voUime  and  page,  words  to 
which  he  attaches  great  importance, 
which  are  neither  to  t>e  found  there, 
nor  in  a  geneml  eolleetion||  recently 
edited  by  a  peieon  of  great  leeraing 
and  research. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  report  of  the 
trial  is  in  many  parts  obscure.  In  this 
very  question,  tne  he  end  the  Mm  nre 
not  precisely  directed ;  and  there  is 
the  same  obscurity  in  the  chief  jus- 
tice's observation,  which  appears  to 
hsLve  occasioned  the  (question.  Cecil 
took  It  as  meaning  to  mqvirewfaeHber 
Raleigh  knew  that  Cobham  had  been 
examined,  and  this  he  could  not  answer. 
That  the  letter  preceded  the  acntsationf 
Cecil  neither  denied  nor  afhrmed. 
There  was  no  doubt  abont  the  matter, 
nor  was  he  asked  a  qneetion  upon  it. 

6.  In  the  passage  referring  to  the 
proposal  fur  confronting  Cobham  with 
the  accused,  there  is  another  and  an 
imporlant  misquotation.  Ceeil  is  re- 
piesentedlT  as  addrMsimr  ^6*$!'  ^^'Jlfogle 
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All  that  refers  to  the  pretence  of 
Cobkam  im  court  is  interpolated.  The 
words  are,*  "  If  my  Lord  C  obhara  will 
My  you  were  the  only  instigator;'* 
ind  it »  ekwr  Ast  Ceett  did  not  tllode 
to  an  esunioatioQ  at  that  time  and  in 
that  court.  Upon  Raleigh's  first  de- 
mand to  be  confronted,  he  had  desired 
that  the  judges  might  be  consulted. 
T^eir  wsw  ww  ^j^iiost  dM  prodiM* 
tiM  of  die  accuttr;  and  the  very  qu»> 
tkm  now  put  was  preceded  by  reference 
to  that  decision.  Cecil  may  or  may  not 
have  been  to  blame,  in  acquiescing  in 
ihededsonof  the  judges;  b«l  all  die 
remarks  founded  on  the  incomiileiiejr 
of  that  acquiescence  with  the  question 
to  Raleigh,  fall  to  the  ground  when  the 
tenns  of  the  question  are  truly  stated. 
Tint,  dieoy  is  aoodier  iotlaiice  of  inlw- 
polatioa  for  a  particalar  purpose. 

7.  The  misquotation  continues  ! 
^ '  Yon  argue,' "  Cecil  is  made  to  say,t 

*  ikei  CoHmm  wmtt  kave  iii^eowiftd' 
mm  wUk  km  tmferenoa  toith  Arewibeng. 
That  doee  not  follow.  If  I  set  yoa 
on  a  work,  and  you  give  roe  no  ac- 
count, does  that  make  me  innocent  7' " 
«  To  due,"  Mr.  T>der  says,  <«die  reply 
of  dw  accuser  meant  more  than  met 
the  car."  *♦  •  Whoever,'  said  he,  *  is 
the  workman,  it  \s  reason  he  should 

Sve  an  account  to  tlie  workmaster. 
at  let  it  be  proffed  that  he  gave  me 
any  account  of  his  conferences  with 
Arembcrg."*  The  misquotation  here 
consists  in  putting  the  reply  "  before 
that  which  was  replied  to,  and  insert- 
ing fPoids  (there  printed  in  italics)  to 
make  the  passage  so  rerersed  intelli- 
gible! It  was  Raleigh  who  used,  in 
the  Xeim%  assigned  to  his  reply,  the 
argument  drawn  from  bis  having  fe> 
oeifod  no  report  froniCobliaBi.  Cecdli 
answer  was  natural  and  just.  The 
instigator  would  not  have  been  the 
less  guilty  because  the  agent  had  been 
hSmtm  or  tmpoBCtnal.  ^  The  reply," 
hovrever,  fwhaeh  was  nsl  die  reply,) 
conTeyed  more  than  met  the  ear." 
What  it  conveyed,  or  what  our  search- 
ing biographer  fancies  it  to  have  con- 
veyed, is  fer  beyond  our  povreis  of 
divination. 

8.  Cecil  is  accused  t  of  a  want  of 
veracity,  in  tellmg  Sir  Thomas  Parry 
that  the  conspirators  had  discoursed 


among  themselves''  concerning  the 
I>ady  Arabella,  which,  "  he  was  well 
aware,  had  been  contradicted  by  the 
whole  evidence  on  the  trial." 

It  is  me  that  diese  was  no  efidanae 
of  any  design  to  set  np  AiabaUaatnart ; 
but  there  was,  as  certainly,  no  evidence 
in  disproof  of  its  having  l)een  eiiter- 
tamed  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
Raleigh  himself  in  his  final  appeal  to 
the  court,  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
which  he  denied  not  the  existence,  but 
his  participation  in  it.§  That  there 
were  some  floating  projects  concemii^ 
AfaheUa,  was  the  opinion  at  the  time^ 
as  is  riiewn  in  the  despatches  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Beaumont,  ||  to 
which  Mr.  Tytler  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  see,  refers  as  good  andiori^. 
There  was  qntte  enough  to  jastay 
Cecil's  communication. 

9.  Mr.  Tytler  now  proceeds  to  shew 
that  Cecil  himself  was  the  autlior  of 
die  plots  \  and  he  eoBwnenees  widi 
that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  renmli- 
able  of  all  his  mistakes,  because  the 
very  statement  proves  itself  erroneous. 
Cecil,  he  says,  bad  on  the  trial  pro- 
fessed a  fiiendWp  ibr  Baleigb,  <^yet 
it  can  be  shewot  under  his  own  hand, 
tliat  til  is  was  an  untruth.  In  that 
remarkable  correspondence  which  this 
minister,  by  means  of  his  crafty  agent, 
Lord  Heniy  Howard,  earned  on  wiA 
James  VI.,  it  is  completely  established, 
that,  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  although  he  pre- 
served towards  Sir  Walter  the  appear- 
ance of  alfeulionate  oonAdenoe^  be  was 
his  Miler,polMasl  eneniy,  and  had  <fe- 
termined  on  kit  rtdn."'^  Now  mark 
the  carelessness  of  this  writer.  He  tells 
us  that  a  certain  point  is  established 
under  •  oMn't  own  ilond^  and  prores 
his  statement  —  by  reference  to  the 
correspondence  of  an  agent.  The 
offence  against  that  precision  without 
which  history  is  wdnoess,  would  be  the 
same  even  if  the  agency  were  proved ; 
but  Cecil's  concern  in  Howard  s  letters 
has  never  been  accurately  defined  ;  and 
we  have  shewn  that,  even  as  to  this 
paitieular  point,  tlie  agent  avowed  that 
DC  did  not  always  write  in  confonni^ 
with  the  wishes  of  the  principal. 

Mr.  Tytler  quotes,**  indeed,  one 
passage  in  which  Cecil's  naoie  is  used 


•  la  Oldys ;  Raleigh's  works,  1.  d81 ;  Slate  Tiiab,  ii.  t4 ;  Cayley,  i.  m 
t  P.  277.  X  P.  288. 

$     I  nefer  knew  of  the  practice  with  Armb«lla."—6'<flfe  TruUi^ii.  29. 

11  S««  CarUjs'  England,  lii.  718.  5  Pp.  290  and  443.         ••  P.  443* 
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by  Lord  Henry  Howard,  in  a  commu- 
nication respecting  Haleitzli.  It  appears 
that  Sir  Waller  wished  Cecil  to  lororm 
the  queen,  evidently  with  the  view,  as 
Cecil  toM  him,  of  pidriag  a  thank/' 
that  he  had  rejected  overtures  made  to 
him  through  the  Duke  of  Lennox  from 
the  Scottish  king.  Cecil  desired  that 
ttis  occuirence  n^|ht  be  reported  to 
James :  and  on  die  same  occasion  told 
Howard,  that  **  he  and  they,"  Cobham 
and  Raleigh,  "  would  never  live  under 
one  apple-tree *  an  expression  which 
certainly  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
bitterness  of  political  enmi^  to  Raleigh, 
still  lest  a  aeterminatioa  to  efiect  his 
ruin. 

The  same  pagef  contains  a  flagrant 
niirepresentation  of  another  letter  in 
Che  Secret  Correspondence.  **  Tliere  is 
a  sentence  in  which,  by  the  direction 
of  Cecil,  the  king  is  instructed  to  look 
upon  lialeigh  as  the  person  who  would 
willingly  g^ve  the  ttao  to  James's  hope 
of  succession."  The  words  correctly 
quoted  hertr  no  such  meaning :  "  A 
stab,  both  to  tliat  interest  which  he 
(James)  holdeth  at  present  in  the 
queen's  temperate  conceit,  and  to  the 
liberty  whicn  men  now  begin  to  take 
in  making  their  professions  to  look  to 
him."  llaleigh,  who  desired  to  make 
a  merit  with  Eliiabetb  of  holding  no 
commanicatioa  with  Jamet,  wished 
also  to  prevent  others  from  making 
court  to  him  ;  a  policy  which,  if  he 
had  the  right  to  adopt,  those  whom  it 
aflfected  had  the  rig^t  to  ooantenct. 

10.  It  is  however  admitted  that,  at 
this  time,  Cecil  was  no  friend  to  Raleiuh . 
The  visii  to  Shrrborne,  according  to  the 
dates  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyiler,|  was  prior 
to  the  death  of  Essex,  from  which  time 
Mr.  Tytler  himself  dates  the  estrange- 
ment. We  shall  not  waste  time  upon 
the  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
**  the  kmdest  miimacy,"§  by  a  letter 
of  introdttction  brought  to  Cecil,  as  one 
of  the  chief  men  aboot  court,"  by  the 
son  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  desired 
an  introduction  to  Raleigh,  with  a  view 
to  the  purchase  of  his  estate. 

On  this  point  it  only  remains  to  add, 
that  Cecil  did  not  make,  on  the  trial, 
unqunlitied  professions  of  friendship 
for  italeigh ;  he  referred  only  to  former 


intimacy,  and  expressed  present  good- 
will—qualified always  by  the  **  fiuiUa  " 
of  lialeigh. 

1 1 .  According,  however,  to  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler, Raleigh  was  soon  acquainted  with 
Cecil's  hostile  practices ;  and  **  soon 
after  James's  accession,  it  ix  xaU,  he 
defended  himself  in  a  memorial,  and 
accttsed  Cecil  not  only  of  being  a  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  the  fall  of  Essex, 
but  of  being  a  chief  hand  in  the  death 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots."  ||  We  do  not 
consider  Arthur  Wilson  1[  as  a  good 
authority  for  an  on  rfif,  and  therefore 
place  this  among  the  stories  repeated 
with  levity  by  our  author  ;  observing 
only,  that  if  Raleigh  had  really  written 
such  a  letter,  he  would  indeed  have 
revenged  himself  by  a  very  improbable 
accusation,  as  Cecil  had  no  share  in  the 
government  at  the  period  of  Mary's  trial 
or  execution. 

1 2 .  Mr.Ty  tier**  now  quotes  this  pas- 
ngefrom  Raleigh*8letter,formerly  men- 
tioned, to  lord  Nottnigham  and  others : 

 "  My  what  means  that  revengeful 

accusation  was  stirred,  you,  my  lord 
Cecil,  know  right  well,  that  it  was  my 
letter  about  Keymit;  and  your  lord- 
ships all  know  whether  it  be  main* 
tained,  or  whether,  out  of  truth  and  a 
Christian  consideration,  it  be  revoked." 
According  to  our  author,  this  passage 
shews  Rdeigh  to  have  been  aware  tl^t 
Cecil  was  the  contriver  of  the  plot. 
How  comes  Mr.  TyiUr  to  this  con- 
clusion ?  Keymis  was  an  officer  under 
Raleigh,  by  wliom  he  tent  the  letter  to 
Coblwm,  in  the  Tower,  exhorting  him 
to  have  no  fear.  We  are  not  told  by 
our  author,  nor  do  we  know,  what 
letter  Raleigh  wrote  about  Keymis.  To 
say  the  least,  this  it  an  instance  of 
heedless  averment. 

13.  We  have  now  a  striking  in- 
stance fif  unfair  suppression.  **  The 
malignity,"  it  is  said,tt  "  of  the  secre- 
tary is  fully  established  by  the  des- 
natdies  of  the  French  ambassador,  De 
IJeaumoTit,  tlieii  in  England,  who  de- 
clares that  he  was  violently  set  upon 
the  prosecution,  acting  more  from  in- 
terest and  passion  tlnn  from  any  seal 
for  the  public  good.'ll  We  do  not 
perhaps  assign  much  weight  to  the  opi- 
nions upon  domestic  subjects  of  the 


•  Secret  Correspondence,  pp.  17,  52.  t  P.  443.    Sec.  Cor,  p.  1J6. 

t  Sept.  6,  1600,  from  Sydney  Papers,  ii.  210,  If,  14.  The  trial  took  place  OH 
Feb.  19,  ir.OO,  i.  e.  1600-1. 

«  P.  141.  HP.  i91.  f  In  Kennet.ii.  663,4. 

tt  V.'siin.  U  Cartes,  iii.  219. 
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ambassador  of  a  court,  known  to  be  an- 
fneridly  to  the  Kncjlish  government  of 
that  day.  But  if  Beaumont  is  to  be 
iclied  upon  for  the  malignity  of  die 
prowcutor,  he  is  equally  good  aatbo- 
rity  for  the  ijuilt  of  the  condemned  ; 
and,  indeed,  better  authority,  inasmuch 
iht:  t(udt  is  more  capable  of  proof. 
Now  tli^  M.  Beaumont,  writing,  as  in 
the  other  caie,  unreservedly  to  his  own 
government,  pronounces  Ralei<?li  to 
have  been  justly^  t/iough  not  Iigal/i/^ 
coademncd.'*  And,  if  we  may  trust 
Cane,  firom  whom  alone  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  theie  despatches,  he  de- 
doced  \i\<  opinion  of  the  guilt  of  Ra- 
legh "  not  only  from  the  accounts  he 
lecmved  from  the  king,  the  inini:»ters, 
and  the  ▼arious  persons  be  had  em- 
ployed to  attend  all  the  trials,  but 
from  various  other  circumstances  and 
relations  upon  which  (as  he  tells  the 
king  his  master)  he  ooald  absolutely 
depend.  He  knew  veiry  well  Raleigh 
and  Cobham's  designs,  as  well  by  their 
proposals  made  to  himself  and  Uosiiy, 
as  by  the  correspondence  they  had  in 
France,  by  means  of  M.  Mason  de  la 
Fontaine  ;  and  Lady  Raleigh  informed 
him  that  her  husband  had  been  in- 
terrogated abovit  that  correspo  rule  nee, 
and  bis  and  Cobham's  frequent  visit:!  to 
Rosnj,  but  had  confessed  nothing. 
B«^sides  Raleigh *s  intrigues  to  get  in- 
telligence from  Cobham  in  the  Tower, 
the  confession  of  the  lieutenants  son,"* 
&C.&C.  Again,  the  king  of  Denmark 
had  sent  James  an  aoeonnt  of  the 
Spanish  designs  and  revolution  to  make 
the  descent  propose<l  ;  aixl  a  Scotsman 
had  been  taken,  in  tiie  begmning  of 
August,  ai  Dover,  on  his  return  from 
Bruselles,  whither  he  had  earned  a 
packet  from  Areniberg  written  upon 
nis  conferences  with  Cobham."  •  •  ♦ 
"  The  court  were  certainly  satisfied 
that  Cobham's  plot  was  eocounged  by 
the  archduke,  not  only  from  the  Scot^ 
man's  confession,  but  from  two  ori- 
ginal letters  of  Aremher^'s,  which  the 
king  iotercepied,  and  which  the  king 
.shewed  to  M.  de  Beaumont.  These 
letters  and  proofs  were  not  indeed  pro- 
duced at  the  trial,  because  James  was 
so  desirous  of  a  peace  with  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  archduke,  that  he  did 
not  care  to  obatmct  it*'t 


We  do  not  cite  these  statements  of 
the  French  aiDbassador  as  sufficient  to 
prove  lialeigh's  gutlt.  They  are,  even 
when  he  speaks  of  communications 
made  to  himself,  hr  too  loose  airid 
vague;  but  they  are  also  far  too  nu- 
merous and  various  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Cecil.  There  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  TjrtWs  evidence  to  prove  that 
Cecil  invented  the  plot,  half  so  decisive 
as  these  despatches  are  lo  prove  that 
he  did  not. 

14.  ISow  comes  another  misquota- 
tion I  It  is  averred,^  that  Cecil  gives 
**  a  garbled  and  vtnhif  representation 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  Raleigh 
was  found  guilty ;  and,  in  his  anxiety 
to  account  for  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
story  of  Cobham's  plot,  he  directly 
contradicts  himself  in  a  very  material 
point.  In  a  note  addressed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  previous  to  the  trial, 
but  after  the  examination  had  been 
taken,  he  accuses  Aremberg  of  a  scheme 
to  advance  money  to  Cobham,  noi  to 
procure  a  peace,  but  for  some  other  de- 
sign by  which  he  u  ould  prosper  better 
tkan  bjf  peace.**  §  This  passage  is  not 
truly  quoted.  Cecil  did  not  accuse- 
Aremberg  in  this  letter.  He  said  that 
Cobham  had  written  a  letter  to  Arem- 
berg of  the  tenor  assigned,  and  that, 
before  Aremberg  could  return  a  direct 
answer,  Cobham  was  apprehended. 

In  a  second  letter,  written  after  the 
trial,  Cecil,  according  to  Mr.  T^tler, 
«  as  positively  asserts  a  totally  different 
story, —  namely,  that  for  the  Count  of 
Aremberg,  with  whom  the  Lord  Cob- 
ham l»a(I  private  meetings  and  inter- 
course by  letters,  it  xous  aiwat/s  pre- 
tended to  him,  however  it  might  be 
intended  by  Lord  Cobham,  /()r  the  ad" 
vitnccmcnt  of  the  peace,  and  that  the 
motiLV  sliould  be  !>o  bestowed  without 
any  further  reference."  ||  This  variation 
of  statement  our  vigilant  author  traces  to 
Cecil's  hope,  in  the  first  instance,  "  to 
make  something  of  the  ])retended  plot 
in  favour  of  tiie  Lady  Arabella."  Tliis 
attempt  failed ;  he  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  change  his  statement,  and 
assert  that  Aremberg"  was  never  al- 
lowed to  suppose  that  the  money  was 
intended  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  advancement  of  the  peace.*' 

Now,  the  whole  discrepancy  is  this; ' 


*  CntM,  notes  to  p.  7f . 

f  The  reference  is  to  Dep.  (D^p^ches),  Aug.  20.  Dec.  6.  10,  18.       t  P.  293. 
$  Cayley,  ii.8,  9,  is  quot«*H  ;  but  in  the  second  edition,  w  hicli  we  use,  it  is  i.  364. 
I  P.  f94.    Thii»  secoud  letter,  again,  is  misquoted!    For  this  one  time,  the 
variatioa  from  the  truth  is  aninportant,  except  to  shear  fb»  author's  rseUtssassa* 
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Cecil  had  said,  in  his  first  letter,  that 
Cobham  had  suggested  to  Aremberg 
something  unexplained,  besides  tlie  ad- 
vanoemart  of  peaoe;  in  hisMOoadletin', 
he  says,  that  it  was  always  pwteadad 
to  Aremberg  tliat  the  money  vras  for 
the  peace  alone,    in  both  letters,  he 
speaks  equally  of  the  plot  concerning 
Aiabelto  being  "coaeaifad  ill  tbeinindi 
of  these  mm,  Cobhamand  his  firieods, 
^  and  discoursed  of  among  themselves." 
It  is  not  true  that  the  first  letter  af- 
finned,  and  the  second  negatived,  the 
eodstnieaeftiieAimbcilajploL  Them- 
genioas  conjecture  of  Mr.  lytler  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  nothing  remains  but 
this, —  that  whereas  in  one  communi- 
catioo  Cecil  bad  said  that  something 
besides  tbe  peace  had  been  hialed  at, 
but  not  explained  to  Aiemherg ;  in  the 
other,  he  negatives  even  the  hint.  If 
this  slight  difference  had  any  motive, — 
if  it  was  moie  than  that  which  will  al- 
ways  ooear  between  an  eartier  and  a 
later  deseripcion  of  the  same  tranaao- 
tidn,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  desire 
pointed  out  by  M.  Heauroont,  to  ex- 
onerate the  Spanish  government.  It  was 
a  IttUe  piece  of  political  dissimulatioo, 
not  altogether  oeCensibley  perhaps,  in 
morals,  but  venial  in  coropan»on  of 
those  artitices  which  it  has  been  OUT 
duty  to  expose  in  this  article. 

15.  ^  Eveiywoid  cast  in  by  Cecil,  hfc 
Baleigh't  trial,  was  un&voonible  to  the 
aeDQsed;  and  the  reader  is  aheady 
aware  how  steadily  he  opposed  the  viva 
voce  examination  of  Cobham."*  This 
account  differs  from  the  contemporary 
statements.  In  a  letter,  quolea  ela»* 
where  by  Mr.  Tytler  himself,a  member 
of  parliament  informs  his  correspondent, 
in  reference  to  Ilaleigb's  trial,  that  **  the 
Xord  Cecil  carried  himself  favourably 
tewaids  bins  that  day;  the  attooiey  meet 
iiolently."t  And  Michael  Hicks,  wri- 
ting to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  speaks 
of  Cecils  having  "  moved  the  judges 


was  unfevourable  to  Raleigh.  We  have 
already  noticed  ||  his  answer  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fowler's  question.  There  is  here 
■otone  word  of  aggravation.  CMMy, 
having,  as  minister,  advised  tbe  appre- 
hension, and,  we  presume,  the  tnal  of 
the  prisoner,  he  maintained  Cobham 's 
accusation  as  proof  against  him.i[  But 
be  piocnred  him  pen  and  ink  Ibr  assist- 
ing his  defence,  •*  and  so  reproved  the 
impetuosity  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  to 
cause  him  to  set  down  in  a  chafe. "fi" 

Be  it  observed,  that  we  are  not  liere 
findieating  Ceeil  ibr  bringing  Raleigh 
to  trial ;  we  are  only  disputing  Mr. 
Tytler's  assertion  of  his  unifimnly  boa* 
tile  conduct  on  tlie  trial - 

16  "  Alludiug  to  his  skill  in  the  pur- 
suit SBd  nManwtng  of  plots,  the  king 
used  playfully  to  call  Cecil  his  little 
beagle;  and  certainly  his  prudence,  his 
industry,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature  were 
admirable.''  We  do  not  dispute  diis 
appellation ;  but  we  suspect  the  expla- 
nation of  it  to  be  a  fresh  instance  of  Mr. 
Ty tier's  ingenuity.  Jaroeswasa  miglity 
hunter ;  and  had  Cecil  been  atall,active 
man,  he  might  have  been  likened  to  a 
stag-boand.  At  all  events,  we  do  not 
perceive  how  ^  comparison  was  joe* 
tified  by  his  knowleclge  of  the  worst 
parts  of  human  nature. 

The  page  from  which  wenosr  quotett 
contains  a  violent  bat  desultory  attack 
upon  Cecil's  character,  which  we  do 
not  minutely  criticise,  because  it  con- 
tains matter  of  opinion  only ;  and  as 
opinions  can  only  be  supported  upon 
fiicts,  and  we  have  pietty  well  shewn 
that  Mr.  lytler^s  facts  are  mistakes  and 
surmises,  we  deem  it  useless  to  discuss 
his  opinions. 

17.  We  proceed  then  to  a yorf,  which 
is,  even  t^ibe  anther's  own  admisswn, 
to  be  dassed  with  his  surmises.  He 
gives  us  a  letter  written  by  Cecil  to 
Harinffton.  some  time  after  the  acces- 
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Hie  sensations  here  described  have 
been  felt,  or  affected,  by  other  courtiers 
ilna  CmU.  a  mm  gOM  on  in  tb< 
auM  tmkf  oonplaiung  that  it  brings 
huafeo  no  happiness  on  earth,  and  ad- 
mitting that  it  leads  not  to  bliss  in 
heaven,  it  is  not  because  a  man,  in 
%  ■wuBt  ofirtigiie  or  iiriiatioB,  do> 
livws  hinitlf  of  aocb  seotimeots  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  that  he  is  to  bo 
deemed  a  coalessing  criminal. 

To  trace  this  common-place  effusion 
of  tbo  umied  ■uniiter  to  icmone  for 
bis  behaviour  to  Bale^;fa,  is  the  fancy 
of  a  writer  who  can  tee  nothing  wita 
the  eyes  of  nature. 

18.  Prince  Henry,  "  acuto  in  tbo 
detection  and  indignant  at  the  triumph 
of  hypocrisy,  had  imbibed  an  early 
aversion  to  Cecil,  which  not  all  the 
insinuating  dattery  of  that  pleasant 
<afmian  wat  iMo  to  wofo.*^  Thai 
the  Prince  of  Walaa  was  no  frieod  to 
Cecil  we  admit  —  we  hardly  know  an 
instance  in  which  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  British  crown  has  been  on  good 
ImM  with  bif  fother's  ninisiera.  A, 
laader  not  accustomed  to  our  author, 
would  undoubtedly  imagine  that  Dr. 
Birch,  the  industrious  historian  to  whom 
be  refers,  had  counteuanced  the  notion 
that  Prinoo  Uaiiiy  hated  CeeU  ■•  a 
hypocrite,  aod  that  the  minister  had 
iu  some  way  compromised  his  cha- 
racter iQ  order  to         the  princely 


Tho  tnilfa  is,  that  although  Birch  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Tytler,  the  authority 
which  he  gives  is  that  of  M.  lioderie, 
to  whose  letters  an  accurate  writer 
would  havtiafomd.f  Now  Dr.  Birch, 
quoting  ftooi  the  Fianoh  ambassador, 
hints  not  at  any  motive  of  the  prince's 
dislike  of  the  minister,  unless  it  be  jea- 
lousy of  his  power  —  a  feeling  which 
appeals  to  hara  been  mutual.  Not 
one  word  on  Henry's  part  disrespect* 
ful  to  Cecil,  is  adduced  by  Tytler, 
oor  liave  we  found  any  such  in  Birch's 
lile ;  nor  do  we  find,  either  there  or 
dMwbere,  any  evidenoe  of  unworthy 
compliances  on  the  part  of  Cecil.  Tlie 
ktlon  to  the  ponoe  and  his  tutor,  of 


which  Dr.  Bircli  has  printed  several,  | 
are,  no  doubt,  iu  the  style  of  the  cour- 
titr.  They  aro  compUmontary,  and 
expressive  of  that  sort  of  devotioa 
which,  under  a  monarchy  even  in  these 
days,  those  who  address  royalty  are 
accustomed  to  profess.  There  is  no 
di^usting  flattery  iocfa  ai  wt  hato 
aeen  in  tha  letters  of  Raleigh;  still  Im 
any  symptoms  of  pliancy  in  politiflal 
matters. 

19.  Mr.  Tytler  has  the  authoritv  of 
Caylqr  for  ascribing}  to  Baleigh  a 

scurrilous  epitaph  on  Cecil.  Some  of 
the  allusions  in  this  piece  of  scandal 
are  unintelligible  to  us,  and  are  not 
explained  by  the  biographer.  The 
animus  with  which  the  life  is  writlmiy 
and  the  author's  notion  of  the  duties  of 
a  biographer,  are  no  where  more  strik- 
ing than  in  the  mode  of  referring  to  a 
loaifasoae  disease^  of  which,  in  this 
ttiit^»h»  Cecil  is  said  to  have  died. 
After  mentioning  it,  Mr.  Tytler  says : 
**  Yet,  even  by  his  eulogists,  Salis- 
burv's  illness,  for  which  the  use  of  the 
Bath  hot-waUs  was  reeommended,  la 
said  to  hava  baen  a  complication  of 
dropsy  and  scurvy."  According  to 
Mr.  Tytler,  it  would  seem  something 
remarkable  for  one  who  admires  any 
pcnoQ  as  a  statesman,  or  a  man,  to 
acknowledge  that  an  orizinally  weak 
constitution  led,  in  an  advanced  age, 
to  a  complication  of  disorders.  Does 
it  not  occur  to  him,  that  even  an  eulo- 
gist is  expected  to  speak  the  truth  ? 

20.  **  Raleigh  touches,"  he  also  says, 
"  on  Cecil's  power  of  fleecing  the  peo- 
ple and  enriching  himself.''  Now  this 
passage  is  one  of  the  ciwmmsianeas 
which  cause  us  to  doubt  whether  Sir 
Walter  did  write  this  piece  of  scurrility. 
Cecil  was  for  a  long  time  in  high  office, 
held  great  appointments,  and,  hke  ail 
tha  most  approved  itateimen  of  those 
days,  nisaa  a  fortune  for  his  family. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  administration 
to  which  the  charge  of  "  fleecing  the 
people  "  is  appropriate,  lialeigb  himself 
nad  not  only  royal  gnnts  of  gnat  valoa^ 
but  fiscal  privileges  and  monopolies: 
It  was  not  for  him  to  rsproaeh  Cadi 


P.  317,  referring  to  Birch's  f.ife  of  Prince  Henry,  pp.  76,  109,  138. 
t  Ambusades  de  la  Boderie,  i.  400  :  iii.  302.   dlst  Oct.  1606.  — "  Outre  qu'il 
ealier  en  ce  qe'fl  vent,  il  est  d^  erslnt  de  eeox  qui  ont  lea  sAires  en  main,  qui 
ntoe  redottter  gnmdement  son  ascendant ;  auui,  le  prince  t^oi^ne-t-il  I'eodsssr 

peu.**    7tb  June,  1608  "  Quant  au  Prince  d«  Galles,  je  crois  bien,  qne  par  son 

aotorit^  celle  de  I'autre  (Cecily  diminaera  j  t^oignant  deja  en  effet  n'ea  etrs  sans 
jslovaie,  maia  il  y  a  eBeora  hiss  ds  Issns." 
.   -r.iSl. 


t  lila  of  Priiiee  Hemy,  pp.  ItT. 
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with  enriching  himaelf  at  the  public 

expense. 

If  llaleigh  did  write  this  libel,  his 
wrongs  might  plead  his  escnte:  Mr. 

Tytler  has  none  for  the  following  re* 
mark.  "  Whilst  lljilci^h  wns  r^nihy 
o{  only  entertaining  the  proposal  of  a 
pension,  or  present  of  money  from  a 
rareign  statesman,  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  ministers  and  courtiers  of 
Jatiies  had  unblushin^ly  received  bribes 
from  the  French  ambassador,  and  also 
from  the  Spanish  envoy."*  As  Cecirs 
power  as  a  minister  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, here  is  clearly  an  insinuation 
that  he  look  bribes.  Mr.  Tytler  must 
know,  that  even  those  who  have  not 
spoken  well  of  Cecil  have  eiempted 
him  from  this  charge. 

21.  In  support  of  his  conjecture, 
that  the  plot  was  invented  by  Cecil, 
Mr.  Tytler  t  lays  great  stress  upon  a 
letter,  supposed  to  have  been  addressed 
by  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  that  mi- 
nister, towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Klizabeih.  This  letter,  he  says,  "  con- 
tains an  exact  outline  of  the  plan 
afterwards  put  in  execution  for  the  de- 
struction of  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  by 
entrapping  them  in  achnrfjo  of  treason." 

That  this  letter  was  written  by  Ijord 
Henry  Howard,  the  reference  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  con- 
clusive evidence ;  and,  indeed,  we 
know  no  writer  who  could  imitate  the 
style  of  tliis  busy  lord. 

But  we  do  not  admit  that  this  epistle, 
li>  whomsoever  it  was  addressed  by 
Henry  Howard,  bears  the  interpretation 
put  upon  It  by  Mr.  Tytler.  lis  object 
was,  unquestionably,  to  exhort  the 
minister  to  oounteiact  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  and 
to  ruin  them  in  the  queen's  favour. 
With  this  view  it  is  proposed  that  they, 
or  at  least  Cobham,  should  be  engaged 
in  some  employment,  in  which  he 
would  probably  fail;  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  c/npioi/meitt  in  the  queen  s 
service  is  here  intended.  He  was  to 
be  sent  on  a  mission  to  which  his  ta- 
lents were  unequal,  and  to  be  disgraced 
by  failure.  It  is  even  hinted,  as  Mr. 
Tytler  himself  says,  that  the  corre- 
spuiidence  with  him  should  be,  very 
dishonestly^  so  managed  as  to  ensure 
his  fiulure.  If  this  passage  tends  to 


f>rove,  as  Mr.  Tytler  contends,  that  the 
etter  was  addressed  to  a  secretary  of 
state,  it  proves  also  that  it  related  to 
an  English  minister  abroad.  Thcve  is 
other  evidence  shewing  abnndantly 
that  public  employment  was  corUom- 
plaled  ;  among  the  principal,  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  queen's  probably 
•*  taking  in  unkind  part  that  he  wiH 
never  serve  her  in  place  of  chai-ge,  J"  as 
well  as  those  who  *'  fail  in  a  project  of 
importance  put  into  her  hands."§ 

One  only  expiession  has  been  ad- 
duced to  shew  that  a  treasomrfile  cofw 
respondence  with  foreiijn  courts  or 
agents  was  contemplated.  He  not 
unwilling  (both  before  occasion  of  any 
ftirther  employment)  to  engage  him  in 
a  traffic  with  tmpeded  min'uten,  and 
upon  the  firs-t  occasion  of  false  treaty  to 
make  him  the  minister." ||  We  own 
that  this  passage,  even  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  bradteted  words,  which  Mr, 
'I)/tkr  emiti,  is  to  us  unintelligible  ; 
but  as  every  word  of  the  context,  and 
indeed  tlie  passage  itself,  when  the 
text  is  restored,  refers  pointedly  to  en- 
gagement in  the  queen's  service,  and 
failure  therein,  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
this  one  obscure  expression  a  preg- 
nant allusion  to  treasonable  jprdclices. 

While  we  thus  dispute  Mr.  Tytler's 
construction  of  this  "  remarkable  letter," 
we  are  far  indeed  from  vindicatinij  its 
writer  or  its  purport.  To  act  upon  it 
would  have  been  base  and  treacherous. 

But  tpof  the  letter  addressed  to 
Cecil  ?  It  must,  according  to  Tjrtler* 
have  been  addressed  to  Cecil  or  to 
Suflblk  ;1T  and  he  prefers  Cecil,  chiefly 
for  the  allusion  to  the  correspondence, 
under  the  management  of  the  secrctaiy 
of  state,  with  which,  he  says,  Lord 
Suffolk,  as  chaniberlain,  had  nothin*^ 
to  do.  As  ciiamlierlain,  certainly  no- 
thing ;  as  a  counsellor,  so  much,  that  all 
the  more  important  and  authentative  of 
the  despatches  were  signed  by  him.** 
Still  we  should  think  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  Cecil  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  if  there  were  not  a  passage  which 
is  all  but  conclusive  proof  that  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  letter  was  a  Hmvard. 
Those  of  whom  he  speaks,  it  is  said, 
*♦  will  lay  before  the  queen  the  sins  of 
our  progenitors^  the  contract  between 
the  dA  of  Norfolk  and  the  queen  of 


•  P.  457.  t  P.  444;  from  Piih-ich's  Works,  viii.  756. 

t  P.  760.  $  P.  7j9.  U  Tytler,  447  j  VV  orkt,  viii.  759. 

f  Thomas  Howard,  first  eail  of  Suffolk,  son  of  Thomss,  first  daks  of  Norfolk. 
See  Winwood  jMMtsi. 
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Scots,  the  fawnitig  of  Southampton,* 
Uie  match  with  that  lord,  the  papisle 
(papistry)  of  luvsellV'f  &c.  llow 
could  Una  be  sdofcsMd  to  Cecil,  who 
was  DO  Howard,  aod  whose  family  bad 
been  specially  advene  to  the  Qneea  of 
Scots  ' 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  Cecil's 
eon  afterwards  married  SuflbUc'adaogfa- 
ter,  whidi  miu'lit  account  for  the  letter 
being  among  the  Hurleiph  papprs. 

Thus  thi<,  tlie  a»ost  plausible  ot  Mr. 
Ty tier's  conjt:ciuies,  shares  the  fate  of 
the  rest! 

Mr.  Tytler  notices,  with  a  candour 
of  which  his  book  aflbrd><  few  similar 
ioiitances,  tlie  mention  of"  Mr.  Secre- 
tary" id  the  ihitd  persoDi  as  afibrding 
•oise  presoroptton  against  his  own  opi- 
nion. His  way  of  accounting  for  this 
is  truly  characteristic — "  //  iras  pro- 
n  h/ind"  —  as  if  Howard  desired 
to  conceal  troin  his  correspondent  that 
be  was  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed  1  We  should  rather  de  m 
this  mode  of  expre*;«ion — and  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for 
other  passages  —  an  instance  of  the 
habitual  mystification  of  the  writer's 
style. 

We  have  only  one  word  more  on  the 
supposed  treachery  and  bitter  enmity 
of  Cecil  towards  liuleigh.  Hie  person 
supposed  to  be  bitterly  injured,  a  bold 
man  and  voluminous  writer,  has  no- 
where record e<i  on  his  own  ]iart  the 
charge  against  his  former  fru ml,  which 
his  admirers  have  confidently  urged. 

We  subjoin  a  few  remarics  on  the 
life  of  Raleigh  recently  published  by 
Mrs.  Thomson.  Makin<^  no  oh^rva- 
tmos  on  the  severe  remarks  |  which  this 
lady  makes  upon  Cecil,  we  confine 
ouTMlves  to  obvious  errors,  in  reference 
or  statement. 

The  punishment  of  Northumberland, 
as  accessary  to  the  Powder  Plot,  is 
ascribed  to  Cecil, "  upon  whose  firiend- 
ship  he  placed  a  fallacious  reliance."  § 
We  have  no  authority  for  either  part  of 
this  statement.  Why  did  Northumber- 
land rely  upon  Cecil  /  and  on  %viiat 
ground  is  his  punishment  specially 
ascribed  to  him  ?  Neither  Camden  nor 


Wilson, II  to  whom  Mrs.  ThoOHOQ  re- 
fers, say  one  word  of  Cecil. 

Ag-ainourauthoresslI  quotes  Lodge,** 
for  proof  that  Cecil  advised  Jamas  to 
make  peace  with  Spain.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  the  sort  1  '*  Tfie  A////:,"  it  is 
said,  "  wa.s  passionately  affected  to  the 
peace."    No  mention  of  Cecil. 

Of  all  the  mistakes  which  the  bio- 
grapliers  of  Raleigh  have  committed, 
we  are  now  to  name  the  most  curious. 
Raleigh  is  said  to  <lesifjn;jte  Cecil,  whom 
he  reproaches  for  unexplained  conduct 
in  a  Uw-suit,*'  by  the  sarcastic  appelhip- 
tioo  of  my  Lorrf  Puriian  PeriaM.**ff 
We  were  sidly  posed  in  our  *ruess  at 
the  point  oftt)is  stiiu'iti'.:  sarcasm,  when 
we  discovered  that  Sir  John  Periam  was 
at  this  time  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  is  evidently  the  person 
to  whom  R  ileii^h  refers! 

There  is  much  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  Mrs.  Thomson's  book,  but  we 
have  space  for  no  more.  Nor  have 
we  room  for  general  remarks  on  Mr. 
Ty tier's  book.  \N'e  trust  that  we 
have  shewn,  that  Robert  Cc*cil  has 
not  had  fiir  play  at  the  hands  of  the 
biographer  of  Raleigh,  and  that  he 
wlio  would  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
tlse  characters  of  the  two  men,  musthim- 
seif  examine  the  materials  which  history 
alfords.  Our  part  at  present  is  merely 
to  delect  inaccuracy  and  misrepresent- 
ation. The  im|)artial  historian  has  still 
much  more  to  do  before  he  can  satisfy 
himself  that  Raleigh  was  the  hero,  or 
Cecil  the  rogue,  which  Mr.  Tytler 
represents. 

With  Raleigh's  character  and  con- 
duct, except  as  it  regards  Cecil,  we 
have  here  no  concern.  As  to  Cecil, 
we  ars* entirely  defensive;  we  have 
protected  him  against  misrepresenta- 
tions, sometimes  gross,  sometimes  ri- 
diculous: but  we  are  not  his  eulogists, 
in  considering  the  materials  which 
have  come  under  our  examination,  we 
have  been  led  to  think  well  of  him  in 
many  points  upon  which  tlie  common 
voice  condemns  him.  ^^  e  are  told 
that  his  biography  is  now  in  llie  hands 
of  an  tndostrions  writer,  and  we  hope 
that  justice  will  be  done  to  him.  We 


*  Perhaps  some  further  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  matter  if  we  could 
■aderstand  this  alloaion  to  Southampton*   Thomas  Wriotbeslj,  eari  of  Southampton, 

wu.^  tried  witli  Eissex  and  iraprjsoned,and  nft'  rwards  released  nnd  reston-d  by  Jame.s. 
He  married  a  Vernon  of  Hoanet,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstuuces  of  his 
match,  or  of  anv  connexion  with  Henry  Howard,  Suffolk,  or  Cecil. 

t  1'.  7(il.  ■  t  Seepp.m,  ^1''.  218.  M*.  215. 

II  In  Kennet.  ii.  64t,  790.  1  P.  9U.  *•  ui.  181. 

tt  Pp.  Se.o3,  488. 
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arc  aware  thai  his  biographer  will  have 
many  ditficultieH  to  encounter  in  treat- 
ing of  the  relations  between  Cecil  end 
Raleigh;  but  we  are  sure  that  we 
have  served  the  cause  of  historical 
truth  in  exposinfi  the  mistatemeuts  hy 
which  those  relations  have  been  de- 
scribed. If  in  this  ezpneitioo  we  have 
spoken  harshly  of  him  whose  work  we 


By  Skarom  [July^ 

have  examined,  we  are  sorry  for  it; 
but  a  repeated  consideration  leaves  us 
in  this  oileraiBa:  either  Mr.Tytler  has, 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  favourite 
position,  mistated  facts  and  misquoted 
l)<)oks ;  or  he  has  displaye<l  an  inca- 
pacity, from  carelessness  or  want  of 
skill,  to  use  either  properly.  TUt  it 
the  horn  by  which  we  hold. 


STAVXAt. 
BT  SRAmA. 

Our  weary  march  at  length  was  o'er, 

And  we  halted  for  the  night ; 
The  orange  floweis  peifumed  the  air. 

And  the  moon  diooe  clear  and  bright. 
I  laid  me  down  on  my  grassy  bed^ 

My  curtain  was  the  sky  ; 
But  I  could  not  sleep,  for  my  mind  was  fiU'd 

With  the  visions  of  memory. 

I  thought  on  the  home  of  my  youth, 

On  the  loved  and  happy  there, — 
I  thought  on  ray  sisters  uright  blue  eyes, 

And  their  curls  of  golden  hair ; 
I  thought  on  my  brothers  —  their  merry  laugh. 

And  the  joy  they  shed  around, — 
And  I  thought  how  thev  long'd  for  the  one  who  lay 

Far  away  on  the  cold  damp  ground. 

I  thought  un  uiy  moUier's  tears, 

As  she  held  me  to  her  hearty — 
I  thought  on  my  father's  silent  grief. 

When  the  time  was  come  to  pert. 
The  night  was  calm  and  still, 

And  bright  the  clear  blue  sky; 
fiut  I  slept  not,  for  my  mind  was  filled 

With  toe  vistooa  of  memciy. 
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COUHT  CAOLIOSTRO: 
III  TWO  FLIGHTS. 

Flight  First. 

*'  Thf,  life  of  every  man,"  says  our  friend  llerr  Sauerteig,  tlie  life  even  of  the 
meanest  man,  it  were  good  to  remember,  is  a  Foem ;  perfect  in  all  manner  of 
Amtoieleati  fcqohites;  with  beginnina:,  middle,  and  end;  with  perplexities, 
•od  folutions  :  with  its  WiU>strangth  ( WdUnkraft)  and  war&re  against  Fate,  its 
digj  :tncl  buitlr-sinijine,  courage  marred  by  crime,  every  where  the  two  tragic 
elemei  ts  f  f  Vwy  and  Fear;  above  all,  witli  supertiaturdl  machinery  enouijh, — for 
was  not  the  man  born  out  of  ISokentity;  did  he  not  dte^  and  miraculously 
vanishing  retorn  thither?  The  most  indubitable  Poem  T  Nay,  whoso  will,  may 
he  not  name  it  a  Prophecy,  or  whatever  else  is  highest  in  his  vocabulaiy;  since 
only  in  Rpality  lies  the  essence  and  foimdalion  of  all  tl).il  was  ever  fabled, 
visioned,  sung,  spoken,  or  babbled  by  the  human  species  ;  ami  the  actual  Life  of 
Alan  includes  m  it  all  Revelations,  true  and  false,  that  have  been,  are,  or  are  to 
be.  Man  I  I  say  therefore,  thjf  fellowman.  He  too  issued  from  Above ; 
is  mystical,  and  aupematmrai  (as  thou  namest  it):  this  know  thou  of  a  truth. 
5v*ii»g  also  that  we  ourselves  are  of  so  hi-jh  Authorship,  is  not  that,  in  very  deed, 
*lhe  highest  Reverence,' and  most  ticrdtul  for  us:  *  Reverence  for  ii!ie«if  if 

•*  Thus,  to  my  view,  is  every  Lile,  more  properly  is  every  Man  thai  has  life 
lo  lead,  a  small  strophe,  or  occasional  verse,  composed  by  the  Supernal  Powers ; 
and  published,  in  such  type  and  shape,  with  such  embellishments,  emblematic 
head-piece  and  tail-piece  as  thou  seest,  to  the  thinking  or  unthinking  universe. 
Heroic  slroplies  some  few  are;  full  of  force  and  a  sacred  fire,  so  that  to  latest 
ages  tlie  hearts  of  those  that  read  therein  are  made  lo  tingle.  Jeremiads  otiiers 
ttm;  mere  weeping  laments,  harmonious  or  disharmonious  Remonstrances 
igainst  Destiny  ;  whereat  we  too  may  sometimes  profitably  weep.  Again  have 
we  not  Ctlesb-and-blood)  strophes  of  the  idyllic  sort, —  though  in  these  days 
mcly,  owing  to  Poor  Laws,  (Jarne  I^vvs,  Population  Theories,  and  the  like? 
fSutner,  of  llie  comic  laughter-loving  sort;  yet  ever  with  an  unfathomable 
camestoess,  as  is  fit,  Iving  underneath ;  for,  bethink  thee,  what  is  the  mirths 
follest  griimii^  fiKse  of  any  Grimaldi,  but  a  transitory  mask,  behind  which  quite 
otherwise  jrrins — the  most  indubitable  Death' s-hcad  /  However,  I  say  farther, 
tiiere  are  strophes  of  the  pastoral  sort  (as  in  F.ttnck,  Afghaunistan,  and  else- 
where) ;  of  the  farcic-lragic,  melodramatic,  of  all  named  and  a  thousand  un- 
nuaeable  sorts  there  are  poetic  strophes,  written,  as  was  said,  in  Heaven,  printed 
on  Earth,  and  published  fbound  in  woollen  cloth,  or  clothes)  for  the  use  of  the 
studious.  Finally,  a  small  number  seem  utter  I'asquils,  mere  ribald  libels  on 
Humanity  :  these  too,  however,  are  at  times  worth  reading. 

In  this  wise,"  continues  our  too  obscore  iriend,  **  out  of  all  imaginable 
teieottt  awakening  all  imaginable  moods  of  heart  and  soul, '  barbarous  enough 
to  eicitSf  tender  enough  to  assuage,'  ever  contradictory  yet  ever  coalescing,  is 
that  mighty  world-old  Hhapsodia  of  Existetice,  page  after  page  (41  neration  after 
peneration),  and  chapter  (or  epoch)  after  chapter,  poetically  put  together  1  This 
IS  what  some  one  names  *the  grand  sacred  Epos,  or  Bible  of  World-Histoiy ; 
hdhiite  in  meaning  as  the  Divine  Mind  it  emblems;  wherein  he  is  wise  that  can 
lead  liere  a  line  and  there  a  line.* 

"  Remark  too,  under  another  aspect,  whether  it  is  not  in  this  same  Bible  of 
Worid-liistory  that  all  men,  in  all  times,  with  or  without  clear  consciousness, 
hate  been  unwearied  to  read  (what  we  may  call  read) ;  and  again  Co  write,  or 
nofaer  to  be  written/  What  M  all  History,  and  all  Poesy,  but  a  deciphering 
Minewhat  thereof  (out  of  that  mystic  heaven- written  Sanscrit),  and  rendering  it 
into  the  speech  of  men  ?  Know  thyself,  value  thyself,  is  a  mor.ibst's  coniniand- 
aent  (which  I  only  half  approve  of);  but  Know  othvrs,  value  others,  is  the  best 
of  Nature  heiielf.  Or  again,  Work  while  U  ti  ctMed  Tihdoy :  is  not  that  also  the 
irreversible  law  of  being  for  mortal  man  ?  And  now,  what  is  all  working,  what 
is  all  knowing,  but  a  fuint  interpreting  and  a  feint  shewing  forth  of  that  same 
Ali/ktiry  nf'  Juf't  ,  which  ever  remains  infinite,  —  henvf'ri-\\  rillen,  mystic  Sanscrit  ? 
.View  a  as  we  will,  to  lum  that  lives  Life  is  a  divine  matter;  felt  to  be  of  c^uite 
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sacred  significanee.  Consider  tbe  wretchedest  'straddling  biped  that  wears 
breeches'  of  thy  acquaintance ;  into  whose  wool-head ,  Thought,  as  thou  rashly 
supposot,  never  entered  ;  who,  in  froth-element  of  business,  pleasure,  or  what 
else  he  names  it,  walks  for  ever  in  a  vain  shew ;  asking  not  Whence,  or  Why,  or 
Wbiiher;  looking  up  to  the  Heaven  above  as  if  sone  opholsteier  had  niadei^ 
and  down  to  the  Hell  beneath  as  if  ht  h.u\  neither  part  nor  lot  there :  yet  tell  me, 
does  not  he  too,  over  and  above  his  five  titiile  senses,  acknovvledue  some  sixth 
injinilc  sense,  were  it  only  that  of  \'anity  ?  For,  sale  him  in  the  other  five  as  you 
may,  will  this  sixth  sense  leave  him  rest  ?  Does  he  not  rise  early  and  sit  late, 
and  study  impromptus,  and  (in  constitutional  countries)  parliamentary  motions, 
and  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  gird  himself  in  whalebone,  and  pad  himself  and 
perk  himself,  and  in  all  ways  painfully  take  heed  t  )  his  jjoin^s  ;  feeling  (if  we 
must  admit  it)  that  an  altogether  infinite  endowment  has  been  intrusted  him  also, 
namely,  a  Life  to  lead  ?  Thus  does  he  too,  with  his  whole  force,  in  his  own 
way,  proclaim  that  the  world-old  Rhapsodia  of  Existence  is  divine,  and  an 
inspired  Bible;  and  himself  a  wondrous  verse  therein  (be  it  heroic,  be  it  pes- 
quillic)  study  with  his  whole  soul,  as  we  said,  both  to  read  and  to  be  \trritten  f 

"  Here  also  I  will  observe,  that  tbe  manner  in  which  men  read  this  same 
Bible  is,  like  all  else,  proportionate  to  their  sia^  of  cultara,  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  environment.  First,  and  among  the  earnest  Orientid  nations,  it  was  read 
wholly  like  a  Sacred  Book;  most  clearly  by  tlie  most  earnest,  those  wondrous 
Hebrew  Headers;  whose  reading  accordin.'ly  was  itstdf  sacred,  has  meaning  for 
all  tribes  of  mortal  men  ;  since  ever,  to  the  latest  generation  of  the  world,  a  true 
utterance  fVom  the  innermost  of  man's  being  will  speak  significantly  lo  man. 
Hut,  auain,  in  how  different  a  style  was  that  other  Oriental  reading,  of  the  Magi ; 
of  Zerdusiit,  or  whoever  it  was  thai  tirsl  so  opened  the  mailer!  (Jorgeous  semi- 
sensual  (irandeurs  and  Splendours  ;  on  infinite  darkm  <;s  brii^htesl-glowing  light 
and  fire; —  of  which,  all  defaced  by  Time,  and  turned  mostly  into  lies,  a  quite 
late  reflex,  in  those  Arabian  Tales  and  the  like,  still  leads  captive  eveiy  heart. 
Look  thirdly  at  the  earnest  West,  and  that  Consecration  of  the  Flesh,  which 
slept  forth  Iife-lustv,  radiant,  smiling-earnest,  in  imniortal  grace,  from  under  the 
clu^el  and  the  st\lus  of  oUl  (Greece.  Here  loo  wns  the  Infiniie  intelligibly  pro- 
claimed as  infinite;  and  the  antique  man  walked  between  a  Tartarus  and  an 
Elysium,  his  brilliant  Paphos-islet  of  Existence  embraoed  by  boundless  oceans 
of  sadness  and  fateful  gloom.  —  Of  which  tiiree  antique  manners  of  reading,  our 
modern  manner,  you  will  remark,  has  been  little  more  than  the  imitation ;  for 
always,  indeed,  tlie  West  has  been  rifer  of  doers  than  of  speakers.  The  Hebrew 
manner  has  had  its  echo  in  our  Fulpits  and  choral  aisles  ;  the  Llluiic  (iit^ek  and 
Aiabian  in  nomberless  mountains  of  Fiction,  rhymed;  rhymeless,  published  by 
subscription,  by  puffery,  in  periodienls,  or  by  money  of  your  own  (dureh  eigne9 
Geld),  Till  now  at  last  (by  dint  of  iteration  and  reiteration  throuirh  some  ten 
centuries),  all  these  manners  have  grown  obsolete,  wearisome,  meaningless ; 
listened  to  only  as  the  monotonous  moaning  wind,  while  there  is  nothing  else  to 
listen  to:  —  and  so  now,  well  nigh  in  total  oblivion  of  the  Infinitude  of  Lifo 
.(except  what  small  uncogseiotts  recognition  the  'straddling  biped'  above  argued 
of  may  have),  we  wait,  in  hope  and  patience,  for  some  Jourtk  manner  of  anew 
convincingly  announcing  it/' 


Tlicse  singular  sentences  fVom  the 

jEstlutische  Springuvrzel  we  have 
thought  right  to  translate  and  quote,  by 
way  of  proem  and  apology.  W  e  are 
here  about  to  give  some  critical  ac- 
count of  what  Herr  Sauerteig  would 
call  a  "  Hesh-and-blood  F*oein  of  the 
purest  Pasfpnl  sort  ;"  in  plain  words, 
to  examine  the  biography  of  the  most 
perfect  scoundrel  that  in  these  latter 
ages  has  marked  tlie  world's  history. 
Pasquils  too,  says  Saueileig,  "  are  at 
times  worth  reading."  (Jr  quitting 
that  mystic  dialect  of  his,  may  we  not 


assert  in  our  own  way,  that  the  hittorv 

of  an  Original  Man  is  always  worth 
knowint:'  So  magnificent  a  thine:  is 
Will  (incarnated  in  a  creature  ot  like 
foshioQ  with  ourwlves),  we  run  to 
witness  ait  roanifostations  theraof : 
what  man  soever  has  marked  out  a  pe- 
culiar path  of  life  for  himself  flet  it 
lead  this  way  or  that  way),  and  suc- 
cessfully travelled  the  stme,  of  him  we 
specially  inquire.  How  he  travelled  ; 
^Vhalbefell  him  on  the  journey  ?  1  liough 
the  man  wcie  a  knave  of  the  first 
water,  this  hinders  not  the  questioiv 
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How  he  managed  his  knavery  ?  Nay,  it 
ratlier  encourages  such  question  ;  for 
nothing  properly  is  wholly  despicable, 
ai  onee  odntable  and  forgettable,  but 
your  lMlf-iuMiTe»  he  who  u  neither  true 
nor  felse ;  who  never  in  his  existence 
once  spoke  or  did  any  true  thing  (for 
indeed  his  mind  lives  in  twilight,  with 
cat-viMi,  incapable  of  dueenmg 
truth) ;  and  yet  had  not  the  manfutness 
to  Sj^ak  or  act  any  decided  lie  ;  but 
spent  his  whole  lile  in  plastering  to- 
gether the  True  and  the  False,  and 
tbereftofli  manufecturing  the  Plausible. 
Such  a  one  our  Transcendentals  have 
defined  as  :i  moral  Hybrid  and  chi- 
mera ;  theietore^  under  the  moral 
poiAt  of  view,  as  an  Impossibility,  and 
mere  deeeptire  Nonentity, —  put  to- 
gether for  commercial  purposes.  Of 
which  sort,  neverlholess,  iiow  niariy 
millioos,  tlirough  all  manner  of  grada- 
tMHWy  from  the  wielder  of  kings*  seep- 
tPBS  to  the  vender  of  brimstone  matches, 
at  tea-tables,  council -tables,  behind 
shop-counters,  in  |)riests'  piil]»its,  inces- 
sautly  and  every  where,  do  now,  in  tins 
worid  of  ours,  in  this  isle  of  ours,  offer 
themselves  to  v  ie  w  I  From  such,  at  least 
from  this  intolerable  over-proportion  of 
such,  might  the  merciful  Heavens  one 
day  deliver  us.  Glorious,  heroic,  fruit- 
lul  Ibr  his  own  Time,  and  for  all  Time 
(and  all  Eternity)  is  the  constant 
Speaker  and  Doer  of  Truth !  If  no 
such  again,  in  the  present  generation, 
is  to  be  vouchsafed  us,  let  us  have  at 
least  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  be- 
holding a  decided  Liar.  Wretched 
mortal,  that  with  a  single  eye  to  be 
**  respectable,"  for  ever  sitlest  cobbling 
logeiner  two  Inconsistencies,  which 
etidt  not  for  an  hour,  hot  require  ever 
new  gluten  and  labour, — will  it,  by  no 
length  of  experience,  no  bounty  of 
Time  or  Ciiance,  be  revealed  to  thee 
tbftt  Troth  is  of  Heaven,  and  Falsehood 
is  of  Hell ;  that  if  thou  cast  not  from 
thee  tlie  one  or  the  other,  thy  existence 
is  wholly  an  Illusion  and  optical  and 
tactual  Phantasm ;  tiiat  properly  thou 
esisteftnotatall?  RespeclaUet  What, 
in  the  Devil's  name,  is  the  use  of 
Respectability  (with  never  so  many 
giffs  and  silver  spoons),  if  thou  in- 
wardly art  tlie  pitituUest  of  all  men  ? 
I  would  thoo  wert  either  cold  or  hot. 

One  such  desirable  second-best,  per- 
haps the  chief  of  all  such,  we  have 
here  found  m  the  Count  Alessandro 
di  Cagliostro,  Pupil  of  the  Sage  Altho- 
tas»Fori«r«bild  oflhe  Scherif  of  Mecca, 


probable  Son  of  the  last  KingofTrebi- 
sood  ;  named  also  Acharat,  and  unfor- 
tunate child  of  Nature ;  by  profession 
healer  of  diseases,  abolisher  of  wrinkles, 
friend  of  the  poorand  impotent,  grand- 
master of  the  F.gyptiau  Mason-lodge 
of  High  Science,  Spirit-summoner, 
Gold-cook,  Grand  Cophta,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  thanmatorgic  moralist  and 
svrindler;  really  a  Liar  of  the  first 
magnitude,  thoroughpaced  in  all  pro- 
vnices  of  lying,  what  one  may  call  the 
K  i  n g  of  Liars.  Hendei  Pinto,  Baron 
Miinchausen,and  otheri,are  celebrated 
in  this  art,  and  not  without  some  colour 
of  justice  ;  yet  must  it  in  candour  re- 
main doubtful  whetlier  any  of  tliese 
comparatively  were  much  more  than 
liars  from  the  teeth  onwards :  a  perfect 
clmrartcr  of  the  spc<  its  in  question, 
\\\u>  Iltd  not  in  woid  only,  nor  in  act 
and  word  only,  but  continually,  in 
thought,  word,  and  act;  and,  so  to 
speak,  lived  wholly  in  an  element  of 
lying,  and  from  birth  to  death  did  no- 
thing but  He, — was  still  a  desideratum. 
Of  which  desideratum  Count  Alessan- 
dro oflSns,  we  say,  if  not  the  fulfilment, 
perhaps  as  near  an  approach  to  such  as 
the  limited  human  faculties  permit. 
Not  in  the  modern  ages,  probably  not 
in  the  ancient  (though  these  had  their 
Autolycus,llieirApoilonius,and  enough 
else),  did  any  completer  figure  of  this 
sort  issue  out  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night : 
a  sublime  kind  of  figure,  presenting 
himselfvritb  "  the  air  of  calm  strength, ' 
of  sure  perfection  in  his  art ;  whom  the 
heart  opens  itself  to,  with  wonder  and  a 
sort  of  welcome,  "  The  only  vice,  I 
know,"  says  one,  is  Inconsistency.'' 
At  lowest,  answer  we,  he  that  dbetnts 
work  shall  have  his  work  judged  of. 
Indeed,  if  Satan  himself  has  in  these 
days  become  a  poetic  hero,  why  should 
not  Cagliostro,  tor  some  short  hour,  be 
a  prose  one  ?  One  first  question," 
says  a  great  Philosopher,  I  ask  of 
every  man:  Has  he  an  aim,  which 
with  undivided  soul  he  follows,  and 
advances  towards  I  \\'hether  his  aim 
is  a  right  one  or  a  wrong  one,  forms 
but  my  second  question."  Here  then 
is  a  small  **  human  Pssquil,"  not 
without  poetic  interest. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  ap- 
prehend the  eye  of  science  at  least 
cannot  view  him  with  indiiference. 
Donl)tful,  false  as  much  is  in  Cagli- 
oslro's  manner  of  being,  of  this  there 
is  DO  doubt,  that  starting  from  the 
lowest  point  of  Fortmie*s  wheel,  he 
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rose  to  a  iieiglit  universally  notable; 
that  without  external  farthetance, 
money,  beauty,  bravery,  almost  without 

common   sense,  or  any  discernible 
wortli  wlmtevtT,  liC  sumpluously  sup- 
ported, for  a  long  course  of  years,  tiie 
wants  and  digestion  of  one  of  the 
greediest  bodies,  and  one  of  the  i^ree- 
diest  minds ;  ovilw;ir(lly  in  his  five 
sen^es,  itiwaidly  in  his  '*  sixth  sense, 
that  of  vanity,  '  nothing  straitened. 
Clear  enough  it  is,  however  much  may 
be  supposititious,  that  this  japanned 
Chariot,  rushing  t':roii<4h  the  world, 
wilh  dust-clouds  and  loud  noise,  al  the 
speed  of  four  swift  horses,  and  top- 
beavy  with  luggage,  has  an  existence. 
The  six  Beef-eaters  too,  tluit  ride  pro- 
speronslv,  lieraldint:  his  advent,  ho- 
nourably escortm;^,  menially  waiiint; 
on  him,  are  they  not  realities?  Kver 
must  the  purse  open,  paying  turnpikes, 
tavern-bills,   driiik-ii;onies,  and  the 
thousandfold  tear  and  wear  of  such  a 
team  ;  yet  ever,  hke  a  horn-of-plenty, 
does  it  pour ;  and  after  brief  rest,  the 
chariot  ceases  not  to  roll.  Whereupon 
rather  pressingly  arises  the  scientific 
question:  How?    With  n  that  won- 
derful machinery,  of  horses,  wheels, 
top-luggasje,  beef-eaters,  sits  oolv  a 
gross, thickset  individual,  evincing  duU 
ness  enonqh  ;  and  by  Ins  side  a  Sora- 
phina,  with  a  look  of  douhlful  reputa- 
tion :  how  comes  it  that  means  stiU  meet 
ends,  that  the  whole  Engine  (like  a 
steam-coach  wanting  fuel)  does  not 
stagnate,  jjo  silent,  and  fall  to  pieces  in 
the  ditrli  ?     Such  f|Ufsiion  did  the 
scienlitic  curiosity  of  the  present  writer 
often  put ;  and  for  many  a  day  in 
vain. 

Neither,  indeo<l,  as  r»ook-readers 
know,  was  lie  peculiar  herein.  The 
great  Schiller,  for  example,  struck  both 
with  the  poetic  and  the  scientific 
phases  of  the  matter,  admitted  the  in* 
fluences  of  the  former  to  shajie  them- 
selves anew  within  him;  and  strove  with 
his  usual  impetuosity  to  burst  (since  un- 
locking was  impossible)  the  seerets  of 
the  latter  :  and  so  his  unfinished  Novel, 
the  (icisti  rst  Ik  r,  saw  iho  light.  Slill 
more  renowned  is  Uoeth -'s  Drama  of 
tlie  Gruss-Kopfitfi ;  which,  as  himself 
inlbrms  us,  delivered  him  from  a  state 
of  mind  that  had  become  alarming  to 
certain  friends;  so  deep  w  is  the  hold 
this  business,  at  one  of  iLs  epochs,  had 
taken  of  him.  A  dramatic  Fiction, 
that  of  his  based  on  the  strictest  poa- 
'  sible  historical  study  and  inquiry ; 


wherein  perhaps  the  faithfullest  image 
of  the  historical  Fact,  as  yet  extant 

in  any  shape,  lies  in  artistic  mioiatuM 

curiously  unfolded.  Nay  mere  News- 
paper-readers, of  a  certain  acje,  can 
bethink  them  of  our  London  Egyp- 
tian Lodges  of  High  Sdenoe ;  of  tne 
Countess  Seiaphina's  daziliog  jewel- 
leries, nocturnal  brilliancies,  sihyllic 
mirnstrations  and  revelatn»ns  ;  of  .Miss 
1-ry  and  Milord  Scott,  and  Messra 
Priddle  and  Shark  Bailiff;  and  Loid 
Mansfield's  judgment-teat;  the  Comte  • 
d'Adhrinar,  the  Diamond  Necklace  and 
Lord  Geoi^f  (io.dun.  For  C^gl.ostro, 
hovering  through  unknown  space,  twice 
(perhaps  thrice)  lighted  on  our  London, 
and  did  business  in  the  great  cbaoa 
there. 

Unparalleled  Cagliostro !  Looking 
at  thy  so  attractively  decorated  private 
theatre,  wherein   thou  acted st  and 

livedst,  what  hand  but  itches  to  draw 
aside  thy  curtain;  overhaul  thy  paste- 
boards, paiiitpoUs,  paper-mantles,  stage- 
lamps,  and  turning  the  whole  insrat 
out,  find  tkee  in  the  middle  thereof  I 
For  there  of  a  truth  w  erl  thou  :  though 
the  rest  was  all  foam  and  sham,  there 
saltest  thoUf  as  large  as  life,  and  as 
esurient ;  warring  against  the  world, 
and  indeed  conquering  tlie  world,  for 
it  remained  thy  tributary,  and  yielded 
daily  rations.  Innumerable  Mienrt's- 
ofhcers,  Kxunpts,  Sburi,  Algua/ils,  of 
every  Furopean  climate,  were  prowling 
on  thy  traces,  their  intents  hostile 
enough  ;  thjself  w.\<t  sitHj;le  against 
them  all  :  in  the  whole  earth  ihou 
hadst  no  friend.  \\  hut  say  we  in  the 
whole  earth  ?  In  the  whole  universe 
thou  hadst  no  friend!  licaven  knew 
nothing  of  thee  {couii/  in  r  h;inty  know 
nothing  of  thee)  ;  and  as  for  Beelzebub, 
/lis  friendship,  us  is  a:icertained,cuunot 
count  for  much. 

But  to  proceed  with  business.  The 
present  inquirer,  in  obstinate  investi- 
gation of  a  plionomenon  so  notew  orthy, 
has  searched  through  the  whole  not  in- 
Gonsidemble  circle  which  his  tether 
(of  circumstances,  geographical  posi- 
tion, trade,  health,  extent  of  money 
capital)  enables  iiim  to  describe  :  and, 
sad  to  say,  with  the  most  imperfect 
results.  He  has  read  Books  in  various 
languages  and  jargons ;  feared  not  to 
soil  his  fingers,  luintiui;  throu^di  ancient 
dusty  Magazmes,  to  sicken  his  iieart 
in  any  labyrinth  of  inii^uity  and  imbe- 
cility ;  nay  he  had  not  grudged  to  dive 
even  into  the  infectious  Mimoim  de 
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Casanova,  for  a  liint  or  two, — could  he 
liave  found  thnl  \\ork,  which,  however, 
most  British  Librarians  make  a  point 
of  denyrog  that  they  potsen.  A  ptin- 
<ul  seiiid^  as  through  tome  spiritual 
vest-house ;  and  then  with  such  issue ! 
Tbe  quantity  of  discoverable  Printing 
•bout  Cagliostro  (so  much  beins  burnt) 
is  now  not  gicat;  BerenhMBas  in 
fiwhtful  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
ioiormation  uiven.  Except va^ue  News- 
paper   rumours    and    surmises,  the 
limigs  kmnd  written  of  this  ( juack  are 
little  more  than  temporary  Manifestos, 
by  himself,  by  gulled  or  gulling  disci- 
ples of  his  :  not  true  therefore  ;  at 
best  only  certain  fractions  of  what  he 
WMbed  or  expected  the  blinder  PoUic 
to  leekoQ  true ;  misty,  embroiled,  fer 
most  part  highly  stupid  ;  perpli  xing, 
even  provoking  ;  which  can  only  be 
believed — to  be  (under  such  and  sucii 
conditions)  Litt.    Of  this  tort  em- 
phatically is  the  English  "  Life  of  the 
Count  CaglinstrOy  price  three  shillings 
and  si>:|K'nce:'*  a  IJook  indt  ed  w  Inch  one 
might  bold  (so  fatuous,  inane  is  it)  to 
be  tome  incie  dKam-vition  and  unreal 
eidoloo»did  it  not  now  stand  palpably 
there,  as   **  Sold   by  T.  I  look  ham, 
Bond  Sitreet,  1787  ;"  and  bear  to 
handled,  spurned  at,  and  torn  into 
pipo-flBatchet.  Some  human  creature 
doubtless  was  at  the  writing  of  it ;  but 
of  what  kind,  countrj-,  trade,  character, 
or  gender,  you  will  in  vain  strive  to 
fancy.    Of  like  iabulous  stamp  are  the 
Mimoiret  pour  le  Omte  de  (U^lkmirOf 
emitted,  with  HtqiUte  ijoindre,  from 
the  Bastille   (during    that  sorrowful 
business  of  the  Diamond  iSecklace)  in 
1786 ;  no  less  the  Lettre  du  Cvmtt  dt 
Cmlimiro  mu  Peuple  AngU'U^  whicb 
Mwwed  shortly  af\er,  at  Ix>ndon;  from 
%rfaich  two,  indeed,  that  fatuous  inex- 
plicable English  Life hasperliaps  been 
mainly  nanuftctured.  Neit  come  the 
Mimoires  aut  hen  liquet  pour  tervir  d 
V  H'utoire  du   Comte  de  Cagliostro 
(twice  |>rinted  in  the  same  year  1786, 
at  Sirasburg  and  at  i'aris);  asws^er- 
iug,  laaeiTious  Novellette,  without 
ftStaX,  without  truth  or  worth,  happily 
of  small  size.     So  fares  it  with  us: 
alas,  all  this  is  but  ti.e  outside  decora- 
tions of  liie   private-theatre,  or  tiie 
sounding  of  catcalls  and  applauses 
from  tbe  stupid  audience ;  nowise  tbe 
interior   bare  walls  and  dress-room 
which  we  wanted  lo  seel    Aluiost  our 
sole  even  half-genuine  documents  are 
a  mail  banun  Pamphlet,  CaglioUro 


dcmatque  d  Vanoviej  en  \7^0 ;  and  a 
small  barren  Volume  purporting  to  be 
his  Life,  written  at  Home,  of  vvhich 
latter  we  have  a  French  version,  dated 
1791.  It  is  on  this  Vie  dc  Joseph 
BalsatnOy  connu  sons  le  \om  dt  Comte 
Cagliostro,  that  our  main  dependence 
must  be  placed  ;  of  which  W  ork, 
meanwhile^  whether  it  is  wholly  or 
only  half  genuine,  the  reader  may  judge 
by  one  fact  :  that  it  comes  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition,  and  the  proo&  to  substan- 
tiate it  lie  in  the  Holy  Office  there. 
Alas,  this  reporting  Familiar  of  the  Id*- 
quisitioti  was  too  probably  something 
of  a  Liar ;  and  he  reports  lying  Con- 
fessions of  one  who  was  himself  not  so 
much  a  Liar  as  a  Lie  !  In  such  enig- 
matic duskiness,  and  thrice-folded  in- 
volution, after  all  inquiries,  does  the 
matter  yet  hang. 

Nevertheless,  by  dint  of  meditation 
and  comparison,  light-points  that  stand 
fixed,  and  abide  scrutiny,  do  here  and 
tlicre  (liscloso  themselves;  diffiising  a 
fainter  light  over  what  otherwise  were 
dark,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  invisible, 
but  only  dim.  Nay,  after  all,  is  there 
not  in  this  same  uncertainty  a  kind  of 
fitness,  of  jiociic  congruity?  Much 
that  would  offend  tlie  eye  stands  dis- 
creetly lapped  in  shade.  Here  too 
Destiny  has  cared  for  her  fovourite: 
that  a  powdHf-nimluis  of  astonishment, 
myslihcatioii,  and  uncertainty,  should 
still  encircle  the  Quack  of  Quacks,  is 
right  and  suitable ;  such  was  by  Natorn 
and  Art  his  chosen  uniform  and  enviroi^ 
ment.  Thus,  as  formerly  in  Life,  so 
now  in  History,  it  is  in  huge  fluctu- 
ating smoke -whirlwinds,  partially  il- 
lumed (into  a  most  brazen  glory),  yet 
united,  coalescing  with  the  r^on  of 
everlastin*;;  Darkness,  in  miraculous 
clear-obscure,  that  he  works  and  rides. 

"  Stem  Accuracy  in  inquiring,  bold 
Imagination  in  expounding  and  filling 
up;  these,"  says  friend  Saucrteic;,  **  are 
the  two  pinions  on  which  History  soars," 
— or  flutters  and  wabbles.  To  which 
two  pinions  let  us  and  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  now  daringly  commit 
ourselves.  Or  chiefly  nuked  to  the 
luttt  r  pillion  (of  Imagination) ;  which, 
it  it  be  the  larger,  will  make  an  ua« 
equal  flight  1  Meanwhile,  the  style  at 
least  shall  if  possible  be  equal  to  the 
subject. 

Know,  then,  that  in  the  year  1 743, 
in  the  city  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  the 
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family  of  Signer  Pietro  Balsamo,  a 
ihopkeeper,  were  exhilarated  by  Uie 
birm  or  a  Boy.  Such  ooeurrenoes 
Inve  now  become  lo  frequeot  that, 

miraculoiis  they  are,  they  occasion 
little  astiiiusliment  :  old  BaUamo  for  a 
space,  indeei.!,  laid  down  his  ell-wands 

and  unjust  balances ;  but  for  the  Teat, 
met  the  event  with  equanimity.  Of 

the  possettinir<»,  jnnkeltings,  gossip- 
ping^j,  and  other  ceremonial  rejoicings, 
transacted  according  to  the  custom  of 
tbe  country,  for  welcome  to  a  New- 
comer, not  the  faintest  tradition  has 
survived  :  enough,  that  the  small  Nev%'- 
comer,  hitherto  a  mere  ethnic  or  hca- 
theo,  is  in  few  days  made  a  Christian 
of,  or,  as  we  valiprly  say,  christened  ; 
by  the  name  Giuseppe.  A  fat,  red, 
glohnlar  kind  of  fellow,  not  under  nine 
pounds  avoirdupois,  the  bold  Imagina- 
tion can  figure  him  to  be ;  if  not 
proofs,  there  are  indications  that  sofB- 
ciently  betoken  as  much. 

Of  his  teething  and  svvaddlinj  ad- 
ventures, of  his  scaldings,  squallings, 
|mkings,  purgings,  the  strictest  seareh 
into  History  can  discover  nothing ; 
not  so  much  as  the  epoch  when  he 
passed  out  of  long -clothes  stands 
noted  in  the  fasti  ofbicily.  That  same 

fatrger  pinion**  (of  Imagination),  ne- 
Yertheless,  conducts  him  from  his  na» 
tive  blind-alley,  int  >  the  a  I  j.u  ent  street 
caxaro  ;  descries  liini,  with  certain 
contemporaries  now  unkru>vvn,  essay- 
ing himself  in  small  games  of  skill; 
watching  what  phenomena,  of  carriage- 
transits,  dog-battles,  stre<rt*miisic,  or 
such  like,  the  neigidwurhood  nii<iht 
offer  (intent  above  all  on  any  windfall 
of  chance  provender) ;  now,  with  in- 
cipient  scientific  spirit,  puddling  in  the 
putters  ;  now,  as  small  poet  (or  maker), 
baking  mud-pies.  Thus  does  he  ten- 
tatively coast  along  the  outskirts  of 
Existence,  till  once  be  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  land  and  make  a  footing 
there.  Neither  does  it  seem  doubtful 
that  with  the  earliest  exercise  of  speech, 
the  gifts  of  simulation  and  dis&imula> 
tion  began  to  manifest  themselves; 
Giuseppe  (or  Beppo,  as  he  was  now 
called)  could  indeed  speak  ttie  truth, 
—  but  only  when  he  ^aw  his  advantage 
in  it.  Hungry  also,  as  above  hinted, 
he  too  probably  often  was:  a  keen  &- 
culty  of  digestion,  a  meagre  larder 
within  doors  ;  tlie-^c  two  circumstances, 
so  frequently  conjoined  in  this  world, 
redncM  him  to  his  inventions.  As  to 
the  thing  called  Monls,  and  know- 


ledge of  Right  and  Wrong,  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  such  knowledge 
(the  sad  fruit  of  Man's  Fall)  had  m 
great  part  been  spared  him ;  if  he  ever 
heard  the  commandment,  Thou  shalt 
not  fleal^  he  most  probably  could  not 
believe  in  it,  therefore  could  not  obey 
it.  For  the  rest,  though  of  quick  tem- 
per, and  a  ready  striker  (where  clear 
prospect  of  victory  shewed  itself),  we 
fancy  him  vociferous  rather  than  belli- 
cose, not  prone  to  violence  where  stra^- 
tagem  will  serve ;  almost  pacific,  in- 
deed, had  not  his  many  wants  necessi- 
tated him  to  many  conquests.  Above 
all  things,  a  brazen  impudence  deve- 
lopes  itself ;  Uie  crowning  gill  of  one 
bom  to  scoundrelism.  In  a  word,  the 
fat,  thickset  Beppo,  as  he  skulks 
about  there,  plundering,  playing  do<4's- 
Iricks,  with  his  linger  iii  every  mischief, 
already  gains  diaiacter;  smrill  lioua»' 
wives  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
sausages  he  has  filched,  whose  weaker 
.sons  nudlrcated,  name  him  BepjK) 
Maldetto,  and  indignantly  prophesy 
that  he  will  be  banged.  A  ptedtction 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  issue  bat 
signally  falsified. 

We  hinted  that  the  household  larder 
was  m  a  leani^h  state :  in  fact,  the  out- 
look of  the  Balsamo  family  vras  getting 
troubled  ;  old  Balsamo  had,  during 
these  thinijs,  been  called  away  on  his 
lon.j  jimrney.  Poor  man  !  The  future 
emmeuce  and  pre-eminence  of  his 
Beppo  be  foresaw  not,  or  what  a 
worldVwooder  he  had  thoughtlessly 
generated  ;  ns,  indeed,  which  of  us, 
by  much  calcidatmg,  can  sum  up  the 
net-tolal  (Utility,  or  inutility)  of  any 
his  most  indifferent  act,— a  seed  cast 
into  the  seedfieM  of  Tims,  to  grow 
there,  producine:  fniits  or  poisons,  for 
ever!  Meanwhile  Beppo  himself  gazed 
heavily  mto  the  matter ;  hung  his  thick 
lips,  while  he  saw  his  mother  weeping ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  eating  what  fat  or 
sweet  thing  he  could  come  at,  let  Des- 
tiny take  its  course. 

Tiie  poor  widow  (ill-named  FelicUa\ 
spinnnig  out  a  painful  livelihood  by 
such  means  as  only  the  poor  aud  fyt^ 
sakrn  know,  could  not  but  many  times 
caiil  an  impatient  eye  on  her  brass-faced, 
voracious  Beppo ;  and  ask  him,  If  he 
never  meant  to  turn  himself  to  any 
thing?  A  maternal  uncle,  of  the 
ir!(»med  sort  (for  he  has  ui'cles  not 
wiihuut  intluence),  lias  already  placed 
him  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Rods  to 
gain  some  tiacUue  of  schooling  there : 
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tei  Beppo  Ms  hiiiMelf  nispliced  in 
Ifait  sphere ;  '*  more  than  once  rans 

awav  ;"  is  ^orr^cd,  snubbed,  tyranni- 
cally checketi  on  all  sides;  and  finally, 
with  such  slender  slock  of  schooling  as 
hid  plened  to  olfer  itself,  retame  to 
tte  street.  The  widow,  as  we  said, 
ur^es  him,  the  uncles  urj;e :  Beppo, 
wilt  thou  never  turn  thyself  to  any 
thing  ?  Beppo,  with  such  specnfaitive 
fiMadtjy  fioiD  such  low  watch-tower, 
as  he  commands,  is  in  truth  (being 
forced  to  it),  from  lime  to  time,  look- 
ing abroad  into  the  world ;  surveying 
d»e  cooditioos  of  menkiody  therewith 
contrasting  his  own  wishes  and  capa- 
bilities. Alas,  his  wishes  are  manifold  ; 
a  roost  hot  Hunger  (in  all  kinds),  as 
above  hinted  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Us  leading  capability  seemed  only  the 
Power  to  Rat.  \\  hat  prdession,  or 
condition,  then  ?  Choosp  ;  for  it  is 
time.  Of  all  the  terrtstnal  professions, 
that  of  Gentleman,  it  seemed  to  Beppo, 
hadf  under  dieae  cucunistsuices,  been 
■Mst  suited  to  his  feelings :  but  then 
the  outfit?  the  apprentice-fee ?  Fail- 
ing which,  he,  with  periiaps  as  much 
sagacity  as  one  could  expect,  decides 
Ibr  the  Ecclesiastical. 

Behold  htm  Ihen*  onoe  more  by  the 
nnc1e*s  management,  journeying  (a 
chubby,  brass-faced  boy  of  thirteen) 
beside  the  Reverend  Father  General  of 
the  Beolieatelli,  to  their  neighbouiing 
Convent  of  Cartegirone,  wt^  intent  to 
enter  himself  novice  there.  He  has 
donned  the  novice-liabit ;  is  "  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Convent  Apothe- 
eaiy/*  on  whose  gallipots  and  crucibles 
he  looks  round  with  wonder.  Were 
it  by  accident  that  he  found  himself 
Apothecary 's  Famulus,  were  it  by  choice 
of  bis  own— 4iay  was  il  not,  in  either 
ease,  by  dei^,  of  Destiny  intent  on 
perfecting  her  work  ? —enouiih,  in  this 
Carto<;irone  Laboratory  there  awaited 
hiui  (though  as  yet  be  knew  it  not), 
life-gmdanoe  and  determination  ;  tlie 
great  w  ant  of  every  genius,  even  of  the 
seowidrel-genius.  He  himself  confesses 
that  he  here  learned  some  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the)  principles  oi  cliemisiry 
and  ■Mdiciae.''  Natnnl  enough :  new 
books  of  the  Chemists  lay  here,  old 
books  of  the  Alchemists  ;  distillations, 
sublimations  visibly  went  on ;  discus- 
sions tliere  were,  oral  and  written,  of 
flold-aMking,  salve-making,  treasure- 
digging,  divining-rods,  projection  and 
the  alcahest  :  besides,  had  he  not, 
among  his  iuigerSf  calxes^  acids,  Ley- 


den-jars?    Some  first  elemeots  of 

medico-chemical  conjurorship,  so  far 
as  phosphorescent  mixtures,  aqua- 
toflkna,  ipecacuanha,  canthandes  tinc- 
ture, and  such  like  would  go,  were  now 
attainable;  saCRcient  (wImo  the  hour 
came)  to  set  up  any  average  Qnadr* 
much  more  the  Quack  of  Quacks.  It 
is  here,  in  this  unpromising  environ- 
ment, that  the  seeds,  therapeutic,  thau- 
maturgie,  of  the  Grand  Cophta's  stu- 
pendous workings  and  renown  were 
sown. 

Meanwhile,  as  observed,  the  envi- 
ronment looked  unpromising  enough. 
Beppo  with  his  two  endowments,  of 

Hunger  and  of  Power  to  Fat,  had 
made  the  best  choice  he  could  ;  yet, 
as  it  soon  proved,  a  ra^h  and  disap- 

Cinting  one.  To  bis  astonishment, 
finds  that  even  here  he  "  is  in  a 
conditional  world  ;"  and,  if  he  will 
emfiloy  his  capability  of  eating  (or 
eiiju)  iiig),  must  first,  in  some  measure, 
work  and  sailer.  Contention  enougb 
hereupon :  but  now  dimly  arises,  or 
reproduces  itself,  the  question,  Whether 
there  were  not  a  shorter  road,  that 
of  .stealing  I  Stealing — under  which, 
generioilly  taken,  you  may  include  the 
jwhole  art  of  scoundrelism;  for  what  is 
Lying  itself  but  a  theft  of  my  belief? — 
stealing,  we  say,  is  properly  the  North- 
West  I'assage  to  Enjoyment:  while 
cmnmon  Nav^tors  sail  painfully  along 
torrid  shores,  laboriously  doubling  this 
or  the  other  Cape  of  Hope,  your  adroit 
Thief-Farry,  drawn  on  smooth  dog- 
sledges,  is  already  there  and  back  again. 
The  misfortune  is  that  stealing  requires 
a  talent ;  and  failure  in  that  North- West 
voyage  is  more  fatal  than  in  any  other. 
We  hear  that  Beppo  was  "often  pu- 
nished painAil  experiences  of  the 
fiite  ofgemus; — for  all  genius,  by  its 
nature,  comes  to  disturb  sotnebodj/  in 
Ills  e  is( ,  and  your  tliief-genius  more  so 
tiiai)  must! 

Readers  can  now  &ncy  the  sensittve 
skin  of  Beppo  mortified  with  prickly 
cilice«,  we;ile(l  by  knotted  thongs ;  his 
soul  afHicted  by  vigils  and  forced  fasts; 
no  eye  turned  kindly  on  him ;  every 
where  the  bent  of  his  genius  radelj 
contmvened.  However,  it  is  the  first 
property  of  genius  to  grow  in  spite  of 
contradiction,  and  even  by  means 
Uiereof ; — as  the  vital  germ  pushes 
itself  through  the  dull  soil,  and  lives 
by  what  strof«  to  bury  it !  Beppo, 
waxing  into  strength  of  Ixine  and  clia- 
racter,  sets  his  kce  stiffly  against  per- 
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lecQtioD,  and  is  not  a  whit  disbcatt- 
eoed.  On  such  chastisements  and 
chastisers  he  c;ui  look  with  a  certain 
genial  disdain.  Beyond  convent  walls, 
with  their  sour  stupid  shavelings,  lies 
Palermo,  lies  the  world;  here  too  is  he, 
still  alive, —  thou<Th  worse  off  than  he 
wished;  and  teeLs  that  the  world  is  his 
oyster,  which  he  (hy  chemical  or  other 
means)  will  one  day  open.  Nay,  we 
find  there  is  a  touch  of  grim  Humour 
unfolds  itself  in  the  youth;  the  surest 
sign  (as  is  often  said)  of  a  character 
naturally  great.    Witness,  for  exam- 

51e,  how  be  acts  oo  this  to  hb  ar- 
eot  temperament  so  trying  occasion. 
Wliile  tlu'  Monks  sit  at  meat,  the 
impetuous  \oracious  Heppo  (that  stu- 
pid Inquisition  Biographer  records  it 
as  a  thing  of  couise)  b  set  not  td 
eat  with  them,  not  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  them,  hut  to  stand 
"reading  the  JVlarlyroiogy  "  for  their 
pastime!  The  brave  adjusts  himself 
to  the  inevitable.  Beppo  reads  that 
dullest  Martyrology  of  theirs ;  but 
reads  out  of  it  not  what  is  printed 
there,  but  what  his  own  vivid  brain 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  devises : 
instead  of  the  names  of  Saints,  all 
heartily  indifferent  to  him,  he  reads 
out  the  names  of  the  most  notable 
Palermo  "  unfortunate-females,"  now 
beginning  to  interest  him  a  little.  What 
a  "  deep  world-irony  "  (as  tlie  (  Jermans 
call  it)  lies  here  !  The  Monks,  of 
course,  felled  hmi  to  tlie  earth,  and 
tiayed  him  with  scourges  ;  but  what 
did  it  avail  T  This  only  became  ap- 
parent, to  himself  and  them,  that  he 
had  now  outjjrown  th^ir  monk-disci- 
pline ;  as  the  jisyche  does  its  ciirysalis- 
shell,  and  bursts  it.  (.Jiuseppe  BaU 
samo  bids  ftireweU  to  Carlegirone  for 
ever  and  a  day. 

So  now,  by  consent  or  not  of  the 
ghostly  Benfrateili  (I  riars  of  Mercy, 
as  they  were  named  1),  our  Beppo  has 
again  return^  to  dw  maternal  uncle 
at  Palermo.  The  uncle  naturally  ask- 
ed him,  VN  hat  he  next  meant  to  do  ? 
Beppo,  after  stammering  and  iiesita- 
ting  for  some  length  of  weeks,  makes 
answer:  Try  Minting.  Well  and  goofl! 
So  Beppo  gets  him  colours,  brushes,  fit 
tackle,  and  addicts  hiinselt  for  some 
space  of  time  to  the  study  of  what  is 
innocently  called  Denign.  Alas,  if  we 
consider  Beppo's  great  Hunger,  now 
that  new  senses  were  unfolding  in  him, 
how  inade<iv*iate  are  the  exiguous  re- 
sources of  Design  ;  how  necessary  to 


attempt  quite  another  deeper  spatnai 

of  Design,  of  Designs  !  It  is  true, 
he  lives  with  his  uncle,  has  culinary 
meat ;  but  where  is  the  pocket-money 
for  other  costlier  sorts  of  meats  to  comt 
from  I  As  die  Raiser  Joseph  was  wont 
to  say  :  From  my  head  alone  {De  wm 
tctc  seiilf)  I 

The  Roman  Biographer  (though  a 
most  wooden  man)  ms  incidentally 
thrown  some  light  on  Beppo*s  positioQ 
at  this  juncture  ;  both  on  his  wants  and 
his  re^ources.  As  to  the  first,  it  appears 
(using  the  wooden  man's  phraseology^ 
that  he  kept  the  **  worst  company,^ 
led  the  **  loosest  life was  hand  in 
glove  with  all  the  swindlers,  t^atnblers, 
idle  apprentices,  unfortunate-females, 
of  Palermo :  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  Scoundrelism  diligent  beyond  most. 
The  genius  which  has  burst  asunder 
convent- walls,  and  other  rubbish  of 
impediments,  now  flames  upward  to- 
wards its  mature  splendour.  Where- 
soever a  stroke  of  mischief  is  to  b^ 
done,  a  slush  of  so-called  vicious  en- 
joyment to  be  swallowed,  there  with 
band  and  throat  is  Beppo  Baisamo 
seen.  He  will  be  a  Master,  one  day^ 
in  his  profession.  Not  indeed  that  be 
has  yet  quitted  Painting,  or  even  pur- 
poses so  much  :  for  the  present,  it  is 
useful,  indispensable,  as  a  stalking- 
horse  to  the  maternal  uncle  and  neigh- 
bours ;  nay  to  himself,  for  with  all  the 
ebullient  impulses  of  scoundrel-genius 
restlessly  seethinir  in  him,  irrefjres'^ibly 
bursting  through,  lie  has  the  noble  un- 
consciousness of  genius ;  guesses  not^ 
dares  not  guess,  that  he  is  a  bom 
scoundrel,  much  less  a  bom  world- 
scoundrel. 

But  as  for  the  other  question,  of  bii 
resources,  these  we  perceive  were  ae- 
veral-fold,  and  continually  extending. 
Not  to  mrntion  any  pictorial  exiguities 
(existing  mostly  in  Kxpectance)  there 
had  almost  accidentally  arisen  for  hiro, 
in  the  fiiit  place,  the  resource  of  Pan* 
dering.  He  has  a  foir  cousin  Itvii^ 
in  the  house  with  him,  and  she  acain 
has  a  lover;  Beppo  stations  himself  as 
go-between  ;  delivers  letters ;  fiuls  not 
lo  drop  hints  that  a  lady,  to  be  won  or 
kept,  must  be  generously  treated;  that 
such  and  such  a  pair  of  earrings,  watch, 
necklace,  or  even  sura  of  money,  would 
woric  wofliders ;  which  valuables  (adds 
the  wooden  Roman  Biogriiphcr)  he 
then  appropriated  furti\ely."  Like 
enougii!  Next,  however,  as  another 
more  lasting  resource,  he  forges;  at 
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ini  in  m  small  way,  and  trying  Ui 

apprpntice-hand  :  tickets  for  the  theatre, 
and  5uch  trifk'S.  Kre  lon^j,  however, 
we  see  him  tiy  at  higher  quarry ;  by 
piaetioe  ht  his  Boqini«l  perfection  in 
the  great  nrt  of  counterfeiting  hands ; 
and  will  exercise  it  on  the  lar^je  or  on 
the  narrow  scale,  for  a  consi<Jeration. 
Among  his  relatives  is  a  Notary,  with 
«ihon  he  can  intimiate  himself;  for 
purpo^  of  study,  or  even  of  piaetice. 
Jn  the  p  e«<es  of  this  Notary  lies  a 
WiU,  which  lit- ppo  contrives  to  come 
9^  atnd  fidsify  **  for  the  benefit  of  a 
certain  Religions  House."  Much  good 
may  ii  do  iheni !  Many  years  after- 
wanls,  the  fraud  was  (ietecled  ;  but 
Beppo's  benefit  in  it  was  spent  and 
safe  long  befcie.  Thus  again  the  sioiid 
Biofraplier  expresses  horror  or  wonder 
that  he  shouM  have  fortu'd  leave-of- 
absence  for  a  monk,  '*  counterfeiting^  the 
Signature  of  the  Superior; '  \\  hy  not 
A  forger  most  forge  what  is  wanted  of 
him  :  the  Lion  truly  preys  not  on  mice; 
yet  shall  he  refuse  such  if  they  jump 
into  his  mouth  .'  Fnouiih,  the  iiide- 
£uigable  Beppo  has  here  opened  a 
<imle  booodless  mine ;  wh««in  through 
his  whole  life  he  will,  as  occasion  calls» 
dig,  at  his  convenience.  Finally ,  he  can 
predict  fortunes,  and  shew  visions;  hy 
phosphorus  and  legerdemain.  This, 
aowever,  only  as  a  dilettantism ;  to  take 
op  the  earnest  profession  of  M;igician 
does  not  yet  enter  into  his  views.  Thus 
perfeclifti;  himstlfin  all  branches  of  liii 
art,  does  our  t3als<uuu  live  and  grow. 
Stapid,  pudding-feced  as  he  looks  and 
is,  there  is  a  vulpine  astucity  in  him ; 
and  then  a  wholeness,  a  heartiness,  a 
kind  of  blubbery  impetuosity,  an  oili- 
ness  so  plausible-looking  :  give  him 
only  length  of  life,  he  will  rise  to  the 
lop  of  his  profession. 

Consistent  enough  v%iih  such  blub- 
bery impetuosity  in  Be[)|)o  is  another 
fact  we  find  recorded  of  hiro,  that  at 
this  time  he  was  found  *'  in  most 
bnwis,'*  whether  in  street  or  tavern. 
The  way  of  his  business  led  him  ittto 
liability  to  such ;  neither  as  yet  h<id  lie 
learned  prndcnce  by  age.  Of  choleric 
temper,  with  all  his  obesity ;  a  squsre- 
built,  burly,  vociferous  fellow ;  ever 
ready  wiili  stroke  (if  victory  seemed 
sure);  nay,  at  bottom,  not  without  a 
oenain  pig-like  defensiye-ferocity^per- 
haps  even  something  more.  Thus, 
when  you  find  him  mak  ni:  a  point  to 
attack,  if  possible,  "  all  ofhcers  of  jus- 
,  tice,"  and  deforce  Uiem ;  dehveriog 


the  wretched  ftom  their  talons:  was 
not  this,  we  say,  a  kind  of  dog-faith- 
fulness, and  public  spirit,  either  of  the 
mastift'or  of  the  cur  species  /  Perhaps 
too  thefe  was  a  touch  of  that  old 
Humour  and  worid-irony "  in  it. 
One  still  more  unf|uestionahle  feat  he 
is  recorded  (we  fear,  on  imperfect  evi- 
dence) to  have  done :  assassinated  a 
canon/' 

Remonstrances  from  growling  ma- 
ternal uncles  could  not  fail ;  threats, 
disdains  from  ill-atlected  neighbours ; 
tears  from  an  expost  ilating  widowed 
mother:  these  he  shakes  from  him 
like  dewdrops  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Still  less  could  the  Police  neclect  liim  ; 
him  the  visibly  rising  Professor  of 
Swindlery ;  the  swashbuckler,  to  boot, 
and  defoicer  of  bailiffs  :  he  has  often 
been  captured,  haled  to  their  bar;  yet 
hitherto,  by  defect  of  evidenc  e,  hy  good 
luck,  intercession  of  friends,  been  dis- 
missed with  admonition.  Two  things 
nevertheless,  miuht  now  be  growing 
clear  :  first,  that  the  die  was  cast  with 
Beppo,  and  he  a  scoundrel  for  life ; 
second,  that  such  a  mixed,  composite, 
crypto-sconndrel  life  could  not  enduie, 
but  must  unfold  itself  into  a  pure, 
declared  one.  The  Tree  that  is  plant- 
ed stands  not  still ;  must  pass  thr.)Ugh 
all  Its  stages  and  phases,  from  the  state 
of  acorn  to  that  of  green  leafy  oak,  of 
withered  leafless  oak  ;  to  the  slate  of 
felled  timber,  finally  to  that  of  firewood 
and  aslies  Not  less  (though  less  visi- 
bly to  dull  eyes)  the  Act  that  is  done, 
the  Condition  that  has  realised  itself; 
above  all  things,  the  Man  (with  has 
1'ki  tunes )  that  h;is  been  born.  Bt'ppo, 
every  w.iy  in  vigorous  vitality,  cannot 
continue  half  painting  half  swindling 
in  Palermo;  must  dievelope  himself 
into  whole  swindler ;  and,  unless  hand- 
ed there,  seek  his  bread  elsewhere. 
What  the  proximate  cause,  or  signal, 
of  such  crisis  and  development  might 
be,  no  man  could  say  ;  yet  most  men 
would  have  confidently  i^uessed.  The 
Police.  Ne\erthele-s  it  provr-d  other- 
wise ;  not  by  the  tlamiug  sword  of 
Justice,  but  by  the  rusty  dirk  of  a 
foolish  private  individual,  is  Beppo 
driven  forth. 

Walking  one  day  in  the  fields  (as  the 
bold  historic  imuginatiou  will  tigure) 
with  a  certain  ninny  of  a  **  Goldsmith 
named  Marano,"  as  they  pass  one  of 
those  rock-chasms  frequent  in  the  f.iir 
Island  of  Sicily,  Beppo  begins,  m  his 
oily,  voluble  way,  to  hmt  tiiat  Treasures 
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often  lay  liid  ;  that  a  Treasure  lay  hid 
there  (as  he  knew  by  some  pricking  of 
his  thumbs,  diviniDg-rod,  or  other  ta- 
litmairic  monitioo) ;  which  Trettmit 
nigfat,  by  aid  of  science,  courage, 
secrecy,  and  a  small  judicious  advance 
of  money,  be  fortunately  lifted.  The 
gudgeon  takes  ;  ad\  ances  (by  degrees) 
to  the  length  of**  sixty  gold  Ounces;*' 
sees  magic  circles  diawn  in  the  wane 
or  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  blue  (phos- 
phorus) flames  arise,  split  twi^^  auspi- 
ciously quiver ;  andat  length— demands 
peremptorily  that  the  Trnsuie  be  doc. 
A  night  is  flxed  on :  the  ninny  Gold- 
smith, trembling  with  rapture  and  ter- 
ror, breaks  ground  ;  digs,  with  thick 
breath  and  cold  sweat,  fiercely  down, 
down,  Beppo  relieving  him :  the  work 
advances;  when,  ah !  at  a  certain  stage 
of  it  (6f/(>rtf  fruition)  hideous  yells  arise, 
a  jingle  like  the  emptying  of  Birming- 
ham ;  six  Devils  pounce  upon  the  poor 
iheep  Goldsmith,  and  beat  him  almost 
to  mutton ;  mercifully  sparing  Bal- 
samo, — who  indeed  has  himself  sum- 
moned iliem  thitlier,  and  as  it  were 
created  them  (with  goatdcins  and  burnt 
coric).  Marano,  though  a  ninny,  now 
Itnew  how  it  lay;  and  fiirthermofe  that 
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he  had  a  stiletto.  One  of  the  grand 
drawbacks  of  swindler-genius  I  You 
accomplish  the  Problem ;  and  then — 
the  Elementaiy  Qoantities  (Algebnie 
Symbols)  you  wotked  on  will  fly  in 
your  face  ! 

Hearing  of  stilettos,  our  Algebraist 
begins  to  look  around  him,  and  view 
bis  empire  of  Pkleraso  in  the  concrete. 
An  empire  now  much  exhausted ;  much 
infested  too,  with  sorrows  of  all  kinds, 
and  every  day  the  more ;  nigh  ruinous, 
in  short ;  not  worth  being  stabbed  for. 
Tbere  is  a  worid  elsewheie.  In  any 
case,  the  young  Raven  has  now  shed 
his  pens,  and  got  fledged  for  flying. 
Shall  he  not  spurn  the  whole  from  hiin, 
and  soar  off?  UesoWed,  performed  I 
Our  Beppo  quits  Palermo ;  and,  as  it 
proved,  on  a  long  voyage :  or,  ns  the 
Inquisition  Biographer  has  it,  "  he  fled 
from  Palermo,  and  overran  the  whole 
Earth." 

Here  then  ends  the  First  Act  of 
Count  Alessandio  C';i<4lioi>tro's  Life- 
drama.  Let  the  curiam  drop  ;  and 
hang  ument,  before  an  aiidieoce  of 
mixed  foding,  till  the  Fiist  of  Angoat. 


POLITICAL  UNIONS. 
TBE  NOBTHERH  POLITICAL  OMIOM. 


The  Steadiness,  the  re8olotioo,and  tre- 
mendous power,  with  which  the  so- 
cieties called  Political  I 'nions presented 
their  petitions,  shook  even  the  founda- 
tions of  royally  itself,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  bold  stand  whidi  the  aristocracy 
made  in  defence  of  their  ancient  rights, 
completely  bore  down  the  :ill-power- 
lul  force  that  was  arrayed  against  them, 
make  them  of  too  mucli  significance 
not  to  claim  from  a  political  observer 
serious  notice.  It  fortunately  happens 
that,  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  we  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  all  the  &cts  attending  its  genesis 
and  exodus — its  birth — its  going  forth 
— as  also  its  present  status.  Correct 
portraits  of  the  leading  members  will 
tiirnish  tlie  best  conception  that  can  be 
given  of  the  true  character  of  these  pa- 
triotic societies.  We  aie  aware  that, 
in  introducing  this  subject,  a  number 
of  individuals  will  be  brought  forward, 
who,  but  for  the  present  agilatiou  of 
tlie  times,  would  never  have  been  ho- 


noured with  the  dignity  of  public  no- 
tice. Tlie  Northern  Union  ranks  second 
of  the  formidable  bodies  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  —  it  has  fre- 
quently even  contested  the  P^lio  of 
popularity  with  the  great  Bifming- 
nam  one  itself— its  immense  power 
is  still  in  existence  —  numbers  of  its 
members,  now  moving  m  the  mass, 
are  only  waiting  for  the  first  burst  of 
public  exciieBent  to  bring  them  once 
more  into  d>e  full  blaze  of  notoriety. 
No  apology  is  needed  for  introducing 
apparently  a  few  obscure  individuals, 
when,  as  a  whole,  they  have  such  mighty 
weight  in  the  grand  political  scale. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  this  Union — 
that  is,  that  society  which  is  now  held 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  under  the 
title  of  the  Nordiern  Political  Union, 
we  shall  have  to  go  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Castlereagh,  Thistlewood,  the 
Black  DiLurfy  the  late  queen,  and 
Hunt  and  '*  the  Manchester  massacre.*' 
At  that  neveMo-be-foigotteo  period. 
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teMI  flif  ofRadieilMDra  iniit* 

•d  hf  mtme  but  the  pure  mobility. 
n>c  Whfgs  looked  upon  themselves  as 
but  the  respectable  rivals  of  the  Tories, 
aod  woald  have  ooosidered  il  as  cott* 
tuuoilioo  to  hm  lieen  tem  nizuig 
is  the  ptebcim  thmig.  Our  public 
roeetinsrs  were  then,  certainly,  as  they 
are  now,  congregated  together  by  the 
iospiriiig  tune  of  Scots  wha  hae 
bill  tbe  huntings,  be  it  rtmcabcred, 
not  mounted  by  the  gtBtkliluiljr 
Step  of  the  milk-and-water  generatHNly 
or  the  seat  of  honour  taken  by  a  sir, 
or  my  lord,  or  the  llev.  >lr.  ^>u-aiid-so. 
We  ivere  not  aft  that  tinM  Mkeatd  by 
looff  and  anmtamng  hmnmgum  abobt 
legal  reforms  ;  —  no  ;  but,  like  true 
men,  every  speaker,  as  he  was  called, 
bustled  forward  in  bis  turn,  uud  hlus- 
tsrad  awmy  about  the  rights  of  ktngi, 
the  TiHany  of  priestcraft,  and  neb- 
like  rational  doctrine.  These  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Levelhuir  Clubs — for,  mark  ! 
there  were  at  that  time  no  unions  in 
the  land.  No;  no  political  shaking  of 
hiwii,  of  an  evening,  of  Sir  John  frith 
John  Hammeiainith.  John  Radical 
was  then  elbowed  by  none  but  his 
aproned  frieo'l  ;  and  if  the  room«<  did 
breathe  a  hltle  of  slaughter,  and  loam 
oeeattonally  inth  the  lich  anticipatione 
oflsaitiiigs  in  aristocratical  balls,  an  J 
golfing  in  the  palaces  of  bloated 
bisnopt,  why  it  was  honest.  U  e  were 
not  then  annoyed  with  that  step-dame's 
been  the  bilit  ^ttb  all  its  ooisoaie  re- 
peiiiioMS,  which  are  still  dinning  in 
our  ears,  but  a  stout  roar  of"  A  level, 
a  fair  level,  and  nothing  but  a  level," 
was  the  hearty  and  boisterous  sound 
ttal  ever  nod  anon  thondewd  aionnd 
the  laoni.  In  ibort,  however,  to  drop 
■Miaphor,  time  memorable  days  of 
commotion  were  what  may  be  justly 
said  to  have  been  the  true  Jack  Radi- 
cal period. 

It  is  nlmost  onnecessary  to  inform 
the  intdligent  reader,  that  at  the  time 
we  have  just  been  describing  the  coun« 
try  was  kept  in  a  con»»«>n» 


■MmAeloriss  lonnd  aboot  lb«ty  banpt. 
ing  what  may  be  called  generally  good 

common  educations  and  stroni;  nntural 
propensities  to  sociality,  formed  an 
admiiabk  bot-bed  for  designing  men 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  political  diseoid. 

Mttmerous  classes  were  established 
amongst  them,  at  which  the  nu'mbers 
occasionally  met  to  read,  and  discuss 
the  news,  and  encourage  each  other  in 
palriotie  Mings.  These  dobs  wese 
under  the  supc  rintendenoe  or  diieetion 
of  one  .Y.neas  Mackeniie,  a  printer  and 
publisher  of  Newcastle,  and  a  i  ilt-nted 
individual  of  tlie  name  ot  Marstiall,  a 
bookseller  of  the  sane  plaee,  whose 
shop-window  was  eternally  crowded 
with  ail  the  flaming  pamphlets  of  the 
day.  The  Whigs,  as  we  obs*^rve>l  he- 
fore,  at  tins  lime  took  no  part  wuli 
thoss  stsm  refarmeis ;  and  tbe  pre^s, 
too,  of  that  town  looked  but  scurvily 
upon  them.  The  Courani  had  already 
roused  their  resentment  by  an  insulting 
advertisement ;  tlie  Chronuie  reposed 
quietly  under  the  smiles  of  Earl  Grey ; 
and  the  Meratry,  tonse  thessa  phme, 
boxed  round  the  (lolitical  compass,  Ib^ 
lowing  instinctively  its  old  emplojiw^ 
Interest. 

Such,  tlien,  was  the  state  of  politics 
and  parties  in  that  part  of  tbe  neiA 

when  tbe  Manchester  alRur  took  plaoSb 

Ofi  tho  news  of  that  unfortunate  event, 
.Lneas  Mackenzie,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  leaders,  issued  bills,  giving 
notice  that  a  public  meeting  would  be 
held  on  the  11th  of  October,  1810,  on 
the  Town  INIoor,  to  petition  parliament 
to  institute  a  proper  inquiry  into  the 
real  causes  of  this  dreadful  transaction. 
On  the  appointed  day,  every  village 
and  town  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
New  castle  sent  forth  their  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  give  full  vent  to  their 
true  sentiments  upon  the  occasion. 
Nearly  ioo,ouo  men,  with  nnnic  and 
banners  (tbe  most  of  the  Nrtlar  of  which 
were  black),  adorned  with  appsopriate 
emblems  and  significant  mottoes,  pa* 
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shop  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  halted  and 
gave  three  cheers.  A  little  further  on 
was  tlie  CouratU  office,  where  Edward 
Walker,  the  late  editor,  lat  in  great 
tribulalion,  with  half  a  iOOie  of  con- 
stables for  his  dinner  party :  three 
groans  were  dropped  in  comphment 
to  this  gentleman.  But  with  the  ex- 
oeptkm  of  thoie  two  trifling  expreasioot 
offering,  the  whole  hody  reached  the 
Town  Moor  in  perfect  order.  Tlie 
meeting  was  formed  ;  and  .Kiieas  Mac- 
kenzie, as  was  expected,  was  culled  to 
the  chair.  He,  or  conrte,  coin  me  need 
proceeding's  in  a  welWconcocted  speech, 
and  was  followed  by  Marshall,  the  book- 
seller before  noticed,  and  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Hodgson,  commonly  called 
the  WinUiton  Weaver,  a  man  onoe 
fiunous  for  long  harangues.  A  few 
more  addressetl  the  assembly  ;  but  of 
all  the  orators,  there  was  nut  one  whose 
situation  in  life  ranked  higher  than  that 
of  a  common  tradesman.  The  people 
separated  with  the  same  sobriety  in 
which  they  met,  leavinp:  /Eneas  Mac- 
kenzie (for,  like  a  wise  man — and  we 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  it — be 
monopolised  all  the  lionooit  of  this 
great  day  to  himself),  no  common  name, 
in  being  able  to  collpcl  such  a  multi- 
tude, and  wield  them  witli  such  tact 
and  generalship.  Shortly  after  this  the 
country  graduaUy  reooTered  its  former 
happy  state  of  security.  Casilereagh 
ere  long  went  the  way  of  all  tlesh  ; 
Thistlewood  was  suspended  by  the 
fioishor  of  the  law;  the  stamp-duty 
put  an  end  to  the  Black  Dwarf;  the 
ueen  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  and 
Ir.  Henry  Hunt  was  for  a  number  of 
years  peaceably  settled  in  one  of  his 
majesty's  gaols. 

About  ten  years  had  now  rolled 
quietly  over,  the  subject  of  reform 
scarcely  ever  introducing  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  the  public,  saving  when 
JEneas  Mackensie  was  seen  stalking 
by  with  his  important  self.  Then  the 
rsmembrance  or  remark  would  usually 
arise,  as, "  Ah, there  goes  Mr.So-and-so, 
the  great  Kadical  with,  There  is  no 
Doise  now,  I  think,  about  leforro,''  &c. 
It  was  in  September  1880 — the  foreign 
news  had  of  late  become  excee<ii!itrly 
interesting  with  the  accounts  of  llie 
revolution  which  had  lul^en  place  in 
Paris—when  a  few  bills  were  seen 
scattered  over  the  town,  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  true  tame  style 
of  Whiggery,  to  meet  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  order  to  petition  the  mayor 


to  call  a  public  meetinii,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  attestiiiir  the  symi>alhy  of 
Englishmen  wiili  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  France."  It  was  soon  nndeistood 
that  this  noble  piece  of  patriotisa 
originated  at  Mr.  Cl.'s,  the  principal 
bookseller,  whose  shop  had  been  long 
known  as  the  old  and  snug  rendezvous 
for  ihaX  disinterasted  party  now  in 
power.  W^e  attended  this  hole  and  coi^ 
ner  i'r/  up,  and  can  tlierefore  pive  a  cor- 
rect report  of  the  proceed  mirs.  A  little 
before  twelve,  appeared  the  aforesaid 
bookseller  and  a  fow  of  his  gossiping 
cron  es,  with  Tom  Doubleday,  the 
Whi<T- Had  leal  and  great  Northern 
literary  gem  besides.  A  reporter  sat 
screwed  up  in  a  comer,  sharpening 
his  pencils,  in  the  anxious  expectatioa 
of  the  coming  business.  /Cneas  Mac- 
kenzie almost  immediately  dropped  in 
— a  mechanic  or  two  now  and  then 
shewed  their  faces,  to  see  what  was 
going  on — a  couple  of  French  medical 
quacks  tapped,  and  then  bowed  and 
strutted  tliemselves  into  the  room, 
apparently  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scrape  aoouaintsnot  wim  m 
few  of  the  nobs  of  the  place.  At  last 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  witli 
that  no  less  aristocratical  looking  ^r/n- 
men,  Mr.  Kaslerby,  soap-boiler,  &c. 
of  the  town.  Pomp  itself  could  not 
find  a  better  representative  than  in  this 
dignified  persona ue,  his  very  looks 
being  sufficient  to  stitle  the  smallest 
attempts  of  freedom.  He,  of  course, 
was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  prestdt 
upon  such  an  occasion.  A  umnimous 
salute  welcomeil  him  in,  and  a  unani- 
mous siiow  of  hands  ushered  him  into 
the  chair.  A  few  drowsy  motions, 
and  as  many  heavy  words,  were  tfa« 
produce  of  this  most  august  assembly; 
the  chairman,  like  a  true  Whisx,  if  not 
like  a  genuine  son  of  liberty,  listening 
all  the  while  with  exclusive  attention  to 
his  own  party.  At  length  the  final 
measure  was  voted  and  carried,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  the  man  in  office, 
who  almost  immediately  arose  from  off 
his  seal,  and  with  becomiug  gravity 
Stalked  back  again  to  his  chariot  There 
was  one  seemingly  trivial  circumstance 
occurred,  which  we  think  is  well  worth 
nolicin«i,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
respectables — a  Whig,  of  course- 
stepping  across  the  loom,  and,  with 
considerable  condescension,  accosting 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  hoping  that  they  should 
have  his  able  assistance  at  the  expected 
meeting.   AU  the  superb  importance 
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of  JEneoLS  bristled  up  in  a  moment. 
^Ve!!,  as  (o  that, —  and  in  fact, —  radi- 
calism, he  observed,  had  long  been 
eoQsidered  in  any  thing  but  a  respect- 
able light,  and— Yes,  hot,  it  was 
replied,  times  were  now  altered, — 
peoiple  bc^an  to  see  with  different 
eyes,  aod  some  change  must  neces- 
mify  be.  In  shorty  this  tite-MU 
stnick  OS  at  that  moment  as  being  a 
strange  and  most  UTmatnial  attempt  at 
union,  at  this  the  tirst  commencement 
a^ain  of  reform.  The  mayor  complied 
tntb  the  reqnisiHon.  Dr.  Hewlemy 
John  Fiii,  and  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  attended.  A  furious  report 
appeared  in  the  Age  newspaper,  which 
was  reprinted  in  Newcastle,  and  had 
its  own  sport  for  some  time  in  that 
neigfabonrhood.  iEneas  Mackenzie^ 
however,  did  not  make  himself  con- 
spicuous in  this  affair.  This  meeting 
may  be  coosidered  as  being  the  grand 
tntrodaction  in  those  parts  to  the  fatf» 
memorable  reform  season. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  having 
made  his  memorable  declaration  about 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution,  the 
whole  ooantiy,  as  it  were  in  de&mce 
of  the  bold  soldier,  became  in&tuated 
for  a  change  in  the  system.  Acconl- 
iogly,  in  the  December  of  the  same 
year,  a  strong  nmster  of  reformers  took 
plaoe  nt  the  Town  Coart,  for  the  ptii^ 
pose  of  petitioning  parliament  for  the 
better  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  mayor, 
Archibald  Reed,  presided  upon  the 
oocasioo :  of  ooarse  it  was  his  office, 
aod  not  bis  inclination,  that  secured  to 
him  this  honour.  This  meeting  being 
among  one  of  the  first  of  those  deter- 
mined stands  which  were  made  against 
Ifaeboroughmongers,  as  the  proprietors 
of  the  ancient  parts  of  our  constitution 
were  termed,  it  was  well  attended  by 
Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical.  The  lion. 
H.T.Iiddell  was  there;  Fife,Attwood, 
Aoeas  Maekeniie,  and  a  nomber  of 
gntry,  among  whom  was  John  Hodg- 
son, the  member  for  Newcastle.  His 
colleague.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  like  a 
eood  statesman,  sent  a  neat  letter  in 
his  stead^^  sort  of  a  political  excuse 
for  his  absence.  The  Hon.  H.  T.  Lid- 
dell  made  a  bold  effort  to  defend  the 
borough-holders ;  but  the  meeting  be- 
ing principally  composed  of  Whigs,  it 
was  their  duty  at  that  time  to  be 
stroDgly  in  favour  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Attwood,  who  before  this  was  unknown 
as  a  public  man^  was  rather  radically 


inclined  ;  John  Fife  had  always  beeo 
placed  amongst  the  moderate  party, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  declared  hira- 
selfto  be  an  out-and-outer  for  the  ballot ; 
£neas  Mackentie,  too,  not  to  be  forgot* 
ten,  obser\'ed  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
throw  the  bone  of  contention  amongst 
them  ;  thereby  saying  as  much  as  that 
he  was  willing  to  meet  them  halfway  in 
a  coalition. 

Reform  now,  and  nothing  but  re- 
form, was  the  order  of  the  nay.  The 
minisiers  themselves  were  proud  to  be 
figured  with  the  broom  as  their  emblem, 
to  sweep  away  the  corruption  left  by 
their  predecessors.  The  king  was  drag- 
ged in  to  be  the  grand  looker-on  ;  and 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  expected, 
but  that  all  the  light-headed  gentry  of 
die  time  should  be  eager  to  array  them- 
selves with  this  new  badge  of  fashion. 
Mr.  Attwood  about  this  time  attracted 
considerable  notice,  by  being  chairman 
of  the  Gateshead  meetings ;  John  Fife 

bustled  every  way  for  popolarity;  and 
Mr.  Mac  kenzie  had  of  late  commenced 
a  showy  stationer's  shop,  which  began 
to  be  the  lounging  resort  of  all  the 
Whig-Radica]s,»such  as  John  Fife, 
Mr.  Attwood,  Tom  Doableday,  &c. 

A  bookseller  of  the  town,  pul)lisher  of 
a  magazine  of  slashinsi  local  notoriety 
— and  one,  too,  who  had  frequently  some 
little  matters  to  do  with  those  Whig  ef- 
eetaratf  being  a  person  of  considerable 
activity  and  a  tolerably  ready  invention 
—  suggested  to  his  friend  and  co.  the 
idea  of  getting  up  a  Political  Union  at 
Newcastle,  of  the  same  iMtnre  as  the 
one  established  in  Bmniogham.  The 
thought  was  considered  a  good  one ; 
and  a  letter  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Union, 
Stating  their  intentions,  fheir  means  fer 
commencing  radi  a  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  nesiring  all  the  information 
that  could  be  given  tliem  to  forward 
such  an  undertaking.  An  answer  was 
returned,  with  the  printed  rules  and 
papers  of  the  Union,  and  the  promise 
to  afford  every  facility  in  their  power. 
Delighted  with  this  offer,  our  publish- 
ing friend  carried  the  epistle  and  the 
whole  of  the  matters  to  John  Fife, 
and  backed  the  scheme  with  as  manj 
arguments  as  lie  could  muster.  Mr.  Fife 
was  charmed  with  the  proposal,  made 
some  slight  objections,  and  requested 
to  keep  the  papers  merely  to  strengthen 
his  resolution.  Tliis,  of  course,  was 
granted  ;  but  Mr.  Fife  was  too  sensible  a 
politician  to  enter  into  such  a  project 
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with  a  person  who  was  only  known  as  the 
publisher  of  u  local  periodical,  when  so 
able  a  coadjutor  as  ;Kneas  Mackenzie 
could  be  got,  who  had  always  a  host 
ef  levellen  at  command.  He  was,  an 
may  be  supposed,  not  lonu;  in  waiting 
upon  the  veteran  leader.  Tlie  old  one 
smiled  at  the  ])la!i  —  his  thoughts  ran 
back  ill  sweet  remembrance  to  the  days 
of  former  years ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  all  their  Radical  and  Whig. 
Radical  frirtids  became  united  in  the 
manner  of  the  people  of  Ihrminuhani. 
Mr.  Attwood,  who,  like  his  namesake 
of  the  mother  Union,  being  the  wealthi- 
est of  them  all,  was,  as  was  his  on- 
doubted  right,  voted  into  that  hoDOur- 
able  post  the  chair. 

At  this  time  the  pitmen — that  is  the 
men  who  work  the  coal-mines  in  the 
nordi  of  Eoglaiid — ware  creating  a 
great  sensation  in  Newcastle  and  its 
neighbourhood,  by  the  long  and  united 
stand  which  they  made  against  their 
employers  the  coal-proprietors.  As 
these  men  were  all  oader  the  control 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hepburn, 
such  a  multitude,  it  was  considf?rcd, 
would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
Union.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  therefore,  as 
an  able  diplomatist,  waited  upon  this 
BIr.  Hepburn,  and  introduced  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  lordly  miner 
had  of  late  been  too  much  swelled  to 
bear  touchmg.  They  were  not  met, 
he  said,  for  political  purposes ;  it  was 
to  Iree  themselves  from  the  trammels 
of  their  roasters  ;  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  government ;  poor  men  like 
them  had  enough  to  do  to  mind  them- 
selves, &c.  &c.  The  old  fox,  however, 
was  not  to  be  pot  off  with  this  (low  of 
froth,  but  quietly  for  a  while  allowed 
the  blusterer  to  take  his  way,  and  then 
shrewdly  observed,  Well,  that  was 
certainly  all  very  well ;  people  were 
in  the  right  to  look  to  themselves; 
self  was  doobtless  the  first  eonsidcnii- 
tion ;  and  In  short,  he  soon  con- 
trived to  convince  Tommy  Ilepburti, 
that  to  reform  the  government  would 
be  the  *    *  " 
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and  to  equip  themselves  with  sufficient 
confidence  to  be  ready,  on  the  first 
public  notice,  to  take  the  field. 

This  important  occasion  was  not  long 
in  ofibring  itself.  On  August  1831, 
the  Nortlieni  Union  had  fur  tlie  first 
time  a  public  dinner  in  the  Spital, 
(a  tiehl  within  the  precincts  of  the  town, 
and  belonging  to  the  corporation,)  la 
order  to  oelebmte  the  day  which  oahee- 
ed  that  royal  iiadical,  our  patriot  King, 
into  the  world.  ^Villiam,  the  soverei?n 
of  the  peoph',  as  he  was  then  called, 
was  lauded  to  the  very  skies,  for  his 
determination  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ariittocracy  and  extend 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  Mr.  Att- 
wood  was  in  the  chair :  and  the  whole 
Union  enjoyed  a  kind  of  a  political 
love-feast.  It  was  here  that  Lark  in, 
the  now  well-known  northern  deroa- 
gogne,  made  his  dibut  as  a  Radical,  . 
in  a  blnr.itifi  tirade  ac^insl  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Hilt  the  most  remark- 
able feature  oi  the  day  was  that  when 
Hepburn,  the  leader  of  the  pitmen, 
rose  to  address  the  meeting :  he  was 
greeted  with  an  almost  universal  dis- 
approbation, on  the  suppositiou  ilial  it 
was  an  overweening  act  of  vanity  lu  so 
illitemte  a  man  to  presume  to  address 
such  an  assembly.  The  chainnaoy 
however,  stron^rly  deprecated  this  pro- 
ceeding, lie  declared  that  such  was 
the  value  which  he  (Mr.  Attwood) 
entertained  for  native  tment,  that  when- 
ever such  an  individoal  as  Mr.  Hepbom 
desired  to  be  heard,  he,  to  shew  his 
respect,  would  always  deem  it  his  duty 
to  uncover,  and  would  Uike  it  as  a 
favour  from  every  one  in  the  com- 

?any  who  should  follow  his  eaample. 
'his  was  enough.  Hepburn  was  al* 
lowtd  to  blttther;  and  with  stioriE  lungie, 
a  face  of  brass,  and  an  abundance 
of  words,  he  showered  forth  suilicient 
to  stagger  all  who  were  ospable  of 
judgrog  of  nothing  better.  Tnis  roan« 
cpuvre  of  the  chairman  was  truly 
masterly  ;  for,  hv  this  well-timed  civi- 
lity, Hepburn  and  his  crowds  of  colliers 
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Reform-bill,  Mr.  Attwood  was  led  to 
fxpr«ss  bis  <;)isapprobatiotj  at  the  luk«r 
wmtm  mad  feeme  language  of  the  peti- 
tion. A  warm  discussion  aro:>e,  during 
wbicb  that  indefatit^able  old  cliampioii 
of  VVhi^gery,  Mr.  Losh,  and  his  re- 
spectable droueSy  got  ^ro|>erly  lectured, 
aiid  £kirly  ovUvoled,  by  the  more  po wifw 
ful  party  of  th«  Union. 

out  the  great  and  memorable  day 
of  this  Northern  Society  was  w  licn  iho 
Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  iiou:»e  of 
Lofds.  On  At  vriTCil  of  that  alaniuDg 
Mwtty  notice  was  immediately  given 
tltat  a  general  meeting  would  take 
place  on  the  Town  Moor,  xhc  spot 
always  selected  tor  migitiy  deliijcra- 
tioBs.  As  this  mafling  ham  long  sinoe 
bad  ita  fiill  raund  of  doMription,  it 
will  be  unnecessary'  here  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  detail,  further  than  that 
a  mere  skcicli  k>  absolutely  requisite, 
in  ocder  to  tntradoot  thia  principal 
mwibgs  of  this  Union.  On  a  May- 
day— for  Mondays  are  usually  the 
great  tield-days  of  Reformers  —  about 
80,000  men  wece  notching  in  all 
dinaliona  le  Nevoaatle — Hepbtm 
akme  was  himself  attended  by  hm  ten 
thousand.  A  little  after  twelve  an 
immense  host,  with  their  usual  accotn- 
paniments,  music  and  banners,  were 
aettt  noting  fmm  tbt  town  in  aubUme 
procession.  On  atiemptiog  to  arrange 
the  meetine,  such  a  furious  struggle 
ensued  for  places,  that  tiie  hustings 
was  several  times  nearly  overturned. 
The  lendnm  ondeasound  in  vain  to 
restore  pider; — all  was  treoMlidons 
confusion.  At  length  the  dan$;er  be- 
came ao  immment,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  entceat  Uepbum  to  tiy  bis 
talenu  with  tl^  mcb.  As  soon  as  this 
formidaV)le  character  raised  his  thun- 
denn^  voue,  it  was  easily  seen  that  it 
was  who  was  the  true  genius  ut  ilie 
Cfowd.  "  Men  1"  be  beUowed  out ; 
and  with  a  few  more  words  of  com- 
mand and  advice  equally  as  homely, 
the  turbulence  of  the  multitude  \mis 
stayed,  and  business  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. The  dmir  being  tiiken,  Mr. 
▲ttwood  avoee,  and  gave  the  usual 
cbairman«speech  about  his  iuabdity 
for  so  responsible  a  situation,  the 
oeceASity  of  keeping  order,  shewing 
impnrtiiui^t  ^•i  Md  the  whole 
winded  «p  with  a  few  ordinary  le- 
niarJ\s  on  the  object  of  their  <^athering 
together.  John  Fife  wiis  the  s*  cond 
man  of  tbe  day,  and  mounted  the 
ioftjr  Stand  in  trinmphant  style.  He 
roL.¥iif.  wo.  XLItt. 


harangued  lliem  with  strong  attempts 
ai  4^^^  i — b<f  had  got  the  perfect 
nob  omtor's  shoutr— bellowed  out  now 
and  then  about  tbe  bishops — joked 
much  about  that  strange  fellow  Lon- 
donderry—  sliook  his  head  sadly  at 
liuut — Mas  ^fraid  he  iiad  been  linger- 
ing the  borou^mongers*  gold«-and 
finall|r  adfised  them  to  beep  stout 
hearts  and  steady  heads,  and  the  day 
would  evcnluallv  \)o  tlieir  own.  The 
next  who  look  tliiii  important  station 
was  .£oeas  Maokeniie.  He  gated 
about  for  a  while,  and  bad  much  the 
look  as  if  he  was  comparing  this 
meetin'.;  wiUi  the  one  in  IBID,  at 
whicii  he  presuled.  At  Uiis  he  was 
but  aa  the  thisd  penoo,  bnt  at  tbe 
other  be  was  the  very  godlike  man. 
He  however  strained  himself  for  the 
occasion —.spake  rather  pithily  upon 
the  times,  with  some  cousiderable 
refertnce  to  himself;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  be  seemed  to  be  not  iu  dnt- 
rate  spirits  —  to  be  in  the  third  powttl 
was  not  Mr.  M.ickeuzie's  forte. 

A  young  quaker,  who  had  lately  com- 
menced busineee  in  that  very  Radicid- 
like  profesision«  an  attomey».follownd 
the  old  veteran.  His  reception  was 
merely  a  shew  of  civility,  for  the  people 
seemed  to  think  that  the  subject  was 
by  &r  too  weighty  for  hie  led-like 
appearance  :  he,  however,  made  hi.<i 
debutj  and  got  his  more  than  niut^vl  of 
applause ;  but  of  him  more  hereafter. 
A  Mr.  B.,  one  of  tbe  secretaries  of  the 
Union,  and  one  too  who,  like  a  ekiUbl 
politician,  is  warily  watching  the  turn 
of  the  times,  to  see  on  which  side  it  will 
be  prudent  to  make  a  decided  stand, 
now  took  bis  tom.  Ue  had  always 
bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  pretty 
speaker  at  private  debates  ;  but  here, 
poor  fellow,  his  voice,  which  is  only  fit 
for  a  room,  was  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  space ;  and  bis  puns,  which  at  Ac 
best  can  be  ooosidered  but  as  the 
flashy  effusions  of  a  half-wit,  returned 
as  it  were  back  upon  himself,  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  weighty  matter. 
The  editor  of  the  2>iie  Mercury  had 
bis  torn ;  but,  as  bis  professions  were 
well  known  to  reseuibU"  the  Proleus- 
like  qualities  of  the  prototype  of  his 
own  journal,  he  was  welcomed  only 
with  tbe  respect  which  was  due  to 
every  ooe  who  betonged  to  the  Unioo. 
Hepburn,  the  pitman,  at  last  came  for- 
ward, and  the  collier-huls  were  almost 
trantiic  with  joy.    The  self-command 

with  which  tlue  mnn  seoeived  Ihgir 
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boisterous  congratulations  was  truly 
envNble;  he  tmk  not  the  innlteit  no- 
tice of  their  clamour,  but,  smiling, 
looked  as  if  the  noise  of  the  multitude 

was  his  true  element.  He  commenced 
with  his  usual  salutation,  Men  I  and 
tiien  harangued  away,  wiUi  the  ease  of 
a  practised  speaker,  a  kind  of  an  ex- 
temporaneous speech.  He  now  and 
then  threw  in  a  few  pood  common- 
place remarks,  but  more  freciuently 
mixed  along  with  it  a  great  aeal  of 
giMeriih.  In  advising  his  friends  to 
petition  for  the  Bill,  he  observed,  he 
was  aware  that  it  was  not  to  the  extent 
that  they  wished ;  but,  said  he,  the  first 
getting  diis  will  be  the  only  sure  way 
of  getting  more ;  and  by  and  by  we  will 
get  the  ballot,  and  then,  cried  he,  with 
stron]^  feelincr  for  himself,  when  that 
time  comes,  such  men  as  poor  Tommy 
Hepburn,  who  is  not  worth  five  pounds 
in  the  worid,  will  have  a  vote ;  things 
will  then  get  cheaper,  times  will  get 
better  ;  and  then,  lads  (dropping  his 
usual  dignity  to  attempt  a  little  drol- 
lery), we  may  perhaps  get  a  little  drop 
of  ram,  to  comibrt  as  and  cheer  op 
Our  hearts.  With  such  happy  pelowr 
as  this  did  he  entertain  his  hearers,  and 
then  retired,  amidst  his  accustomed 
honours.  The  day  was  drawing  ra- 
pidly to  a  dose,  when  Charles  larkins, 
the  person  whom  we  befaee  introduced 
as  the  well-known  northern  dema- 
gogue, made  his  appeanince.  He  at 
that  time  was  but  little  known ;  but,  as 
the  bigoted  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
fdligion,  he  hail  scarcely  begun,  when, 
as  is  usual  with  him  during  his  ha- 
rangues, he  turned  from  politics,  almost 
immediately,  to  attack  the  Established 
Church.  He,  however,  was  called  to 
order  by  the  simultaneous  shout  of  the 
people.  In  reply,  he  certainly  very 
spiritedly  ofTered  to  give  in,  if  they 
were  tired  of  him;  but  was  liberallv 
told  to  go  on,  only  not  to  meddle  with 
religfion.  He  then  burst  away  with 
such  animation,  that  he  soon  began  to 
command  notice  by  the  splendour  of 
his  speaking.  Speaking  we  may  justly 
eall  It,  for  real  eloquence  there  was 
none;  not  one  happy  hit  emanated 


tion,  that  occasionally  raised  emotiQiia 
of  astonishment,  if  not  of  admiiatioa. 
We  watdied  the  elfiect  it  htd  npm 

this  great  assembly  ;  they  seemed 
amazed  to  hear  such  splendid  sounds 
flashing  about  their  ears,  and  seemed 
-every  now  and  then  as  if  asking  theoi- 
selves,  httottkitgrmndf  andatintervaby 
when  they  gave  applause,  were  again 
as  if  saying,  J^kis  is  aureft/  eiccltmt, 
&c.  But  not  one  word  droppc>d  f  rom 
this  declaimer  that  ever  raised  such  an 
exclamation,  as,  Ahj  that's  the  pouUf 
and  which,  while  it  elccirifies  every 
heart,  at  once  reaches  every  understand- 
ing :  all  was  magniticent sound,  and  full 
of  finished  nothings ;  splendid,  indeed, 
but  the  splendour  was  all  of  the  ool- 
side.  But  enough  of  him ;  his  qMeeh 
had  an  end. 

The  people  were  now  giving  signs 
that  they  were  anxiotis  to  be  at  home, 
when  Tom  Doubleday,  he  whom  we 
have  designated  as  the  Whig-Radical, 
sneaked  up,  and,  in  the  most  «;lieepish 
manner  imaginable,  endeavoured  to 
make  a  speech  with  two  or  three  words. 
After  this  modest  specimen,  the  ho* 
Bourable  man  who  occupied  the  chaur 
arose,  and,  in  finishing  the  harangues, 
declared  that  the  business  of  the  day 
was  now  over. 

On  retiring,  John  Fifh,  who  by  tlus 
time  had  completely  taken  up  the 
trade  of  a  politician,  with  threat  hospi- 
tality invited  several  of  the  speakers 
to  dinner,  among  whom  was  Tummy 
Hepburn  and  his  Marrem.^  It  is 
but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  the 
Jemmietf  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  be  polite ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
made  a  sad  bull  during  this  afterpiece, 
in  wishing  the  ladies  their  very  good 
healths. 

The  Union,  by  this  meeting,  at- 
tained to  the  very  summit  of  its  |>opu- 
larity.  The  press,  that  great  public 
dictator,  patronised  it  umler  the  im- 
posing title  of  the  Oreat  Nortkem 
I'Tiion :  every  speech  had  its  more 
than  due ;  and  as  for  Larkins's,  it  was 
held  up  by  all  the  scribblers  ot  the  day 
as  the  very  paragon  of  eloquence. ,  Ttoglc 
Union  was  now  looked  op  to  with  a 
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by  the  principle  ptirt  of  the 
neifhbourhoiHi  with  us  wiu  /t  t  txpcct  as 
if  it  had  actuaUtf  been  a  part  of  the 
irtiliiilrrf  gawenmaU  ili^.  Emy 
frtkiu  was  made  to  angOMot  its 
power.    Branch  Unions  were  formed 
in  ail  the  villages  and  towns  round 
about.    Those  clubs  loo  were  generally 
dmstomd,  if  wo  mty  fo  term  it,  wHd 
a  petition.    On  such  occatioiiit  the 
leaders  of  the  tnother  Tnion  were  cer- 
tain to  be  invited  ;  an(l,atnuUt  the  ri nix- 
ing of  bells,  colours  dying,  and  music 
p^rmg,  Mesifs.  Atlwood,  Fife,  Lar> 
nm^  mtd  aeeistants,  would  roll  in 
amonc^t   them  four-in-band,  in  the 
mo^t  aristocratical  style.    During  the 
ceremony,  the  necessary  compliments 
were  not  forgot  to  be  bestowed  upon 
tbe  ditdngoisbed  Tinten;  and  tlie 
guests,  in  their  turn,  of  course,  could 
not  do  less  than  retinti  thanks.  A  sup- 
per usually  finished  the  scene,  well  ce- 
OMnted  with  friendship,  oatriotism,  aud 
UDioD.  AoonttantriTelMiiptooexieted 
between  Fife  and  I>arkins  fortfMtei^ 
▼iabli  ,  and  certainly  of  late  very  fa- 
shionable thuii;,  notoriety.    John  l  ife, 
in  imitauoo  of  the  member  of  tlie  liir- 
Vmon  who  deehred  that, 
die  Bill  WIS  peased,  he  would 
pay  no  laTe<«,  but  resist  the  law  with 
all  the  passive  obstinacy  of  the  quakers, 
made  a  similar  declaration.   This  was 
feeood-hMid  certainly ;  but  it  htd  the 
efiect:  itwae  notieed  hjrall  tbepa|>eit. 
Bold,  however,  as  this  was,  it  was  far 
outdone  by  the  revolutionist  Larkins, 
who,  at  a  meeting,  when  the  Bill  was 
supposed  to  be  delayed  by  the  influenoe 
of  lae  qaeeo,  had  the  hardihood  to  say, 
that,  for  such  interference,  **  fairer 
heads  than  Adelaides  had  ere  now 
rolled  upon  the  scaflTold."  This  llobes- 
pierre-like  expression  staggered  even 
the  most  aodacioas.  Attwrn  himielf 
shrunk  back  from  tliis  bloody-minded 
man.   The  journals  all  held  it  up  as  a 
!«ipu  of  the  times.    The  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  brought  it  into  ten  times 
greHer  notice  by  aDimadverting  unon 
it  in  the  House  of  l^^rds ;  while  Mr. 


spoken  of ;  and  l^irkins  and  he  were 
considered  to  be  llie  only  leaders 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  lead 

die  people  to  deeds  of  lainpew.  At 
last,  amidst  all  those  dinning  honours, 
a  report  was  spread  about  that  the 
Union  was  broke  up,  &c.,  with  all  tbe 
usual  variety  of  conjectures.  The  fol- 
lowing placard,  posted  about  the  town, 
however,  let  out  the  whole  truth  of  the 

To  John  Fife,  E$q, 
Sir, — On  Tuesdav  ovoning  ^ou  ad- 
dressed tbe  people  trom  tbe  window  of 
Mr.  Fenwiok  s  dieo,  and  in  Ami  ooune 
of  your  Rpeech  declared  diet  you  had 
left  tliM  c  ouncil  of  the  Northern  roliticiil 
L  iiiou,  because  you  could  not  conscien- 
tionaly  aet  with,  or  sit  in  the  oonpany  of, 
the  men  whom  you  had  left  behind.  As 
a  member  of  that  couiu  il ,  which  vou  have 
inrolred  in  one  swee^)ing  aiid  uuspuhng 
censolo,  I  take  the  liberty  of  rsqoesdng 
from  you  an  PX])limation  of  thfse  words. 
1  have  done  no  act,  I  have  said  no  word, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  ;  and 
as  I  ooaestTo  your  espreasions  to  bo  an 
aspersion  upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  the 
menihers  of  the  council,  I  publicly  call 
upon  you  for  a  statement  of  tbe  reasons 
which'  have  faduood  you  to  use,  ia  my 
regard,  langilag'e  of  such  unmcft-snred 
censure.  1  dread,  sir,  the  secret  whis- 
per— I  fear  the  ealomny  mattered  in  the 
dark — I  tremble  at  theambig^uous  churge 
and  the  malicious  insinuation — hut  I  do 
not  tremble  at  tbe  direct  and  open  accu- 
ssdoB.  If  you  hsTO  any  charge  to  brine 
againat  aio,  I  trust,  in  justice  to  me  ana 
to  yourself,  you  will  make  that  charge 
public,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  full, 
free,  open,  and  unrsserred.  Direst 
chaigies  I  sea  aaswar — smbiguitiiis  I 
cannot  repel. 

1  buve  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 
Sir, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

CHAaLBS  ItAaaiMs. 

Jttn«  f  8, 18df . 

We  need  not  here  comment  upon 
this  curious  epistle ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  made  the  Radical  stare,  and  the 
Tory  to  smile,  while  the  Moderate 

shook   his   head,  and   talked   niuch ,  r-„^„f„ 
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Murray  hns  really  given  US  h0TV  a 
"  nice  little  book,"  as  Cobbett  would 
call  it,  or  produced  a  beautiful  gem, 
to  use  the  more  polished  language 
of  the  connoisseurs  of  bibliography. 
The  whole  ^eltmg-up  of  the  book  is 
creditable  in  the  hii;hest  des^reo  to 
all  parties  concerned, —  from  paper- 
maker  to  printer,  fipom  Finden  to 
Cruikshank*  The  frontispiece,  re* 
presenting  the  two  Smiths,  as  they 
appeared  years  ago,  drawn  by  Ilarlowe, 
and  engraved  by  J-  indenjis,  but  for  the 
tintinff,agTeeable.  The  good-humoured, 
though  conceited,  bonhommie  of  James, 
twirling  his  pen,  and  the  infonso 
idiocy  of  1  lorace,  in  sleepy-headed  and 
droop-cyelided  stolidity,  musing  over 
some  exquisite  volume  of  Cockney 
poetry,  the  Nymiiholcpt  perhaps,  are 
most  admirably  tlepicted.  Of  Cruik- 
shank we  shall  only  say,  that  (ieorge 
is  himself  again  in  the  exquisite  wood- 
cots,  whkfa  ai%  by  themselves  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.  I^rd  Byron, 
half  tipsy,  kickinix  the  world  before 
hini,  while  niider  the  influence  (jf  Idue- 
devils  and  blue-ruin,  is  a  truly  j)hilo- 
sophical  picture, and  gives  lis  a  aeeper 
and  n^orc  pathetic  insight  into  tiis 
lordshiji'"^  life  than  all  Moore *s  quartos 
or  dnod«  cimos.  Poor  Mrs.  Uo!>inson — 
Laura  Matihia,  attended  by  Zephyr, 
Pegasus,  and  Cupid,  is  exquisite ;  as 
also  is  the  lieroic  attemipt  of  Higgtn- 
bottom,  waving  his  whizting  water- 
pipe  for  the  salvation  of  Dniry.  A 
dninkener  private  gentleman,  in  a  fire- 
man's coat,  than  that  said  Higgin- 
bottom,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  London 
and  the  parts  adjacent.  His  figure  is 
a  positive  triumph  of  art,  and  ranks 
Cruikshank  with  the  painter  of  the 
Cartoons.  The  Architectural  Atoms  we 
cannot  say  we  admire;  but  Pat  Jen- 
nings's recovery  of  his  hat  is  sublime. 
It  is  impossible,  unless  we  were  W  in- 
kelman,  or  some  other  great  critic  of 
tbe  kind,  to  attempt  lo  describe  this 
gorgeous  gallery  —  or  rathpr  these  gor- 
geous galleries,  the  one  shillini:  and 
the  two-shdlmg — of  the  old  familiar 
Cmikshanktan  fhces.  There  are  they 
all  in  eveiy  variety  of  mouth,  and  t  ye, 
and  nose — of  dmyman's  hat  and  cook- 


maid's  cap  —  beaming  before  us  in  a 
gal  l \v  of  ti^autv,  that  fills  our  hearts 
With  adaiir.ttiun,  and  makes  us  fur  tiie 
Moment  forget  that  we  vegetate  under 
the  Grey  administration.  These  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  touches  are,  after 
all,  the  things  that  cheer  aiai  tranqnil- 
Itse  the  soul,  in  spue  of  the  everyday 
▼illany,  Whiggery,  and  scomidreitsm, 
which  beset  us  on  aU  sides  ;  and 
therefore  we  recommend  our  readers 
to  cast  a  patient  and  scrutinisini:  eve 
on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nintli 
page  of  the  volume  we  ate  icviewm^c 
\\  hat  they  will  tee  there  is  worth  itU 
the  letter-press  of  th<>  hook. 

The  lit  }(  cfcd  Adili  t  >><  s-  was  a  clever 
hit.  it  IS  somewhat  passu-  now,  and 
the  piquancy  is  in  a  great  measure  gone. 
Tlie  parody  on  Wordsworth,  which,  in 
the  palmy  state  of  the  Etiinhirfili  He- 
vino,  when  that  niscal  onicle  had  all 
but  succeeded  in  sneering  down  the 
Great  Poet,  passed  off  as  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  his  style,  is  now,  when  be 
has  taken  his  endurine  place  amonv; 
the  cver-during  bards  of  Kngland,  no- 
thing but  a  stupid  puerility.  Poor 
Pitxgemid  has  departed,  and  a  parody 
on  what  is  forgotten  is  but  dull  work. 
The  "  Address  without  a  Pha-nix," 
which  is  now  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  real  rejected  address,  is  stolid 
enough  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
Horace  himself.  The  imitation  of 
Southey  never  could  have  been  con- 
sidered as  successful  ;  —  nor  was  it 
worth  while  to  parody  such  writers  as 
Laura  Matilda,  William  Spencer,  Or 
•  Dr.  Bii  sby .  Th  e  songs,  **  Dru  ry 's  1 1  us- 
tings,"  "'Maf  )»eth  Travestje,"  "  Stran- 
ger Traveslie,''  "  George  liarnwell  Tra- 
vestie,"  *«  Punch's  Apotheosis,'*  <iwf  by 
TTieodore  Hook,  by  any  manner  of 
means,  for  Hook  could  not  be  guilty 
of  the  Cockney  rhymes  whuh  deface 
it,)  are  only  average  jciu  d'esprUf 
— not  better  nor  worse  than  tnoae 
whidi  James  Smith,  their  author  we 
suppose,  used  to  transmit  in  after-years 
to  the  \t'w  Monthly  Magazine.  The 
aping  of  Johnson  is  merely  miserable; 
and  Tom  Moore's  **  Living  Lustres  "do 
not  shine.  Cobbett,  the  Morning  Post, 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Cole- 
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lidfe,  Cmblitt  ttt  the  jtvpels  of  the 
book,  ttiil  theie  aie  all  from  the  hands 
of  James.  Our  criticism,  we  admit, 
applies  more  to  the  work  in  1833  than 
it  could  have  done  in  1812  ;  for  many 
^  the  things  which  now  seem  to  us  dofl 
and  stupid  were  then  fresh  and  startling. 
The  occasion  was  a  pood  one  ;  —  as  for 
tlie  idea,  it  is  sla  old  as  the  history  of 
parody ;  and  the  Rejected  Addreuet 
are  h.t  from  equalling  the  Poems  in 
praise  of  tobacco.  The  Smiths  are  not 
firownes. 

They  made  their  hit,  and  then,  as 
we  read  in  John  Buimui»  they  are 
beard  of  no  more."  Their  Horace  in 
London  was  sad  trasli ;  their  Jokeby 
execrable  —  not  merely  paltry  in  com- 
positiou,  but  mean  in  feeling.  James, 
iwe  believe,  has  not  ventured  upon  any 
tfiiiig  beyond  an  occassional  trifle  in  the 
Ncfc  3/i)«M/v,  in  w  hich  Kussell  Square, 
Korton  Falgate,  Mrs.  Deputy  Dahbs, 
and  Aliss  Maria  lioukiiiH,  were  duly 
aalBfised  in  the  usual  style.  Horaoe 
baa  taken  bolder  flights,  and  is  the 
author,  in  poetry,  of  conspicuous  poems 
about  the  Nyniphs  and  oiher  tine  ( Jrrck 
subjecUi,  HI  wliich  he  displays  iuin^lf 
as  egregious  a  Cockney  as  any  of  iboae 
whose  water- parlies  or  hups  have  drawn 
down  the  in<ii£Tnation  of  his  illusrrious 
pen.  He  is  the  author,  in  pro>e,  of 
those  noble  novels,  BrumbUtyc  Home, 
Ice.  &C.,  whidi  heAt  the  same  reseat 
blance  to  thos<  of  Scott — of  whose 
school.  Heaven  l>elp  us  I  they  profess 
to  he  —  tliat  the  black  dog,  which 
daijgles  over  the  alehouse  of  that  name, 
bears  to  thedcH^p-mouthed  sleuthhouod, 
whose  eye  of  tire  fleams  from  the  can- 
vass of  E<lwin  Land'ieer. 

Horace,  we  jjerct  ive  by  tlie  preface 
to  this  edition  of  the  HekcU  d  Addi  tancs, 
is  Off  a  considerably  dimrent  opinion. 

"  In  oommenting  on  a  wofk,  however 

trifling-,  which  has  sunrived  tlif  lai.s*»  of 
twenty  v»»ar«.an  uiithor  inuv  almost  claim 
tlie  privileged  ji^arrulity  oi  age  ;  yet  even 
m  a  profewedlv  goesipping  Preince,  we 
bejjin  to  fear  tljiit  wo  !>r«'  f'xceeding  our 
commission,  and  abiisin.:  the  jjatience  of 
the  reader.  If  we  arfduing  !>o,  we  mi^ht 
ur^re  extenuating  circumstaooes,  which 
w  ill  ••xplain,  tljonirh  they  niav  not  pxciisp, 
our  diS  ujieneM.  i'ooue  of  us  the  totally 
nnexpeeted  saeeess  of  this  little  work 
proved  an  important  event,  sinee  it  mstnly 
decid»Ml  him,  some  vpars  aftonvnrds,  to 
embark  in  that  literary  career  which  the 
eontinned  ftvonr  of  the  novel-rsadhig 
world  has  rendered  botfi  pkassnt  Sod 
psaAtaUetohim." 


We  cannot  belsava  a  chaige  against 

the  novel-reading  world   so  utterly 

abominable  as  this,  upon  testimony  so 
slender.  We  admit  that  our  friend 
Colbum,  by  dint  of  the  roost  indus- 
trious and  meritoriotn  puffing,  did 
manage  for  some  years  to  palm  off 
upon  a  much-injured  public  the  direst 
trash  —  including  Horace  Smith's — as 
matter  of  sale.  We  suppose  also  that 
Colbum  shared  a  due  proportion  of 
the  profits  of  this  lionourable  business 
with  his  operative^,  and  so  far,  no  douitt, 
the  transactiou  might  have  been  pleasant 
and  prolitable  to  Smith  and  the  rest 
of  them.  But  that  the  eonUnned  fiivoor 
of  any  body,  except  tho>e  who  were 
gulled  by  puft'^  of  all  ilie  descrijitions 
enumeraled  by  Sheridan  in  the  Critic, 
and  a  thousand  more  invrated  since 
his  time,  gilded  die  literary  career  of 
Horace,  we  take  upon  us  most  flatly 
to  deny.  W  ho  renieinbers  the  names 
of  any  of  his  uovels,  except  from  having 
seen  them  in  an  advertisement  ?  Who 
knows  any  thing  of  their  characters, 
their  descriptions,  their  plots  ?  Who 
ever  quoted  a  line  from  tliem,  <>r  made 
their  scenes  the  subject  for  the  pencil 
or  the  stage  ?  Not  one.  Tbey  fell  dead 
the  very  moment  that  Colbum's  pl  iy 
of  penny  trumpets  had  ceased,  and  the 
voire  of  the  puffer  was  heard  no  more. 
T/it  Quurlerlif  in  one  article  dished 
Smith.  And  now  that  we  of  Fnuer's 
JUtH^tuiae  have  totally  demolished  the 
pufhny:  sysien,  we  recommend  Horace 
to  try  Ins  hand  again  ;  and  uiiles;»  tiiose 
who  liave  succeeded  Colburn  in  wield- 
ing the  soeptie  of  the  novelnioogeriog 
world  be  wholly  insane,  he  will  not 
find  it  profitdhle  —  nnd  we,  for  privnte 
reasons  o^  our  own,  can  a>sure  hira 
that  it  would  not  be  particularly  plcu' 
tant. 

It  is  useless  to  make  quotations  firom 
squibs  which  have  reached  an  e^iyhteenth 
edition,  and  of  which  every  thing  worth 
recollecting  is  sure  to  be  recollected  by 
our  readers.  The  prefiice  to  this  new 
edition  is  written  in  a  somewhat  senile 
style  of  wit,  as  for  example. 

"  In  the  present  })uhliBbing  Sia,  iHien 
books  are  like  tlm  multitudinous  wa\-p8 
of  the  advancing  sea,  some  of  which 
make  [as  Reu6en  Ap%leii'\  no  impression 
whatever  upon  th«'  smd,  while  the 
.snf>orfirial  tni<«-.s  left  bv  others  are 
dcituued  to  he  perpctualiy  obliterated 
by  their  sucrsesoes,  abnost  as  soon  as 
they  are  foaad,  the  authors  of  the  Rejected 
Addre$iei  may  well  feel  flattered,  after 
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•  lapM  of  twenty  years,  «nd  the  sale  of 

sevontpPTi  large  editions,  in  receiving  an 
applicatioQ  to  write  a  Preface  to  a  new 
fna  BMtie  Innidaoine  impfeenon.  In  di. 
munition,  however,  of  any  overweening 
▼anity  which  they  might  be  disposed  to 
indulge  on  this  occaaion,  they  cannot 
but  •omit  the  truth  of  Ae  renuurk  made 
by  a  particularly  candid  and  good-natured 
friend  wlio  kindly  reminded  tlit^m,  that  if 
their  little  work  has  hitherto  duatcd  upon 
the  atream  of  time,  while  so  many  others 
of  much  greater  weight  and  value  have 
ajunk  to  rise  no  more,  it  has  been  solely 
indebted  for  its  buoyancy  to  that  specific 
levity  which  enables  feathers,  straws,  and 
similar  trifles,  to  defer  their  suhm«'rsion, 
until  they  have  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  waters  of  oblivion,  whan 
they  quickly  meet  the  fate  which  they 
bail  long  before  merited. 

"  Our  iugeuuous  and  ingenious  friend 
fiirthennoraobsmnred,1hat  the  demolition 
of  Drury-LaneTheatre  by  tire,  its  recon- 
struction under  the  auspices  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  \V  hi  thread,  the  reward  offered 
by  the  committee  for  an  opening  address, 
and  the  public  recitation  of  a  poem  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Lord 
Bpon,  one  of  the  nu»st  popular  writers 
of  the  sge,  fonsed  an  estrsordinary  con- 
eunence  of  circumstances  which  could 
not  iail  to  insure  the  success  of  the  lie. 
JicUd  ifiMf«ssM,whileith8S  subsequently 
served  to  fix  them  in  the  memor)'  of  the 
public,  so  far  at  least  as  a  poor  immorta- 
lity of  twenty  years  can  be  said  to  have 
effiMtsd  that  object.  In  iaet,  oontinned 
our  impartial  and  affectionate  monitor, 
your  little  work  owes  its  present  obscure 
existence  entirely  to  the  accidents  that 
have  surrounded  snd  embalmed  it,— ^Ten 
as  flies,  and  other  worthless  insects,  may 
long  survive  their  natural  date  of  extinc- 
tion,  if  they  elwnoa  to  bo  pxeserfud  iu 
amber,  or  any  aimihr  substaaca. 

The  things,  we  know,  an  naidier  rieh 

nor  rare — 
We  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there  I 

With  the  natural  affection  of  parents 
for  the  offspring  of  thmr  own  bnons,  we 
▼entured  to  hint  that  gonv  jiortion  of  our 
success  might  perhaps  be  attributable  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  diflteeat  imi- 
tations were  executed ;  but  our  worthy 
friend  protested  that  his  sincere  regard 
for  us,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
compelled  hhn  to  reject  our  claim,  and  to 
pronounce  thai.  v%  hen  once  the  idea  had 
been  conceived,  all  tJie  rest  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  uiid  might  have  been 
executed  bv  any  other  hands  not  less  fe- 
licitously tnan  by  our  own*" 

"nils  is  heavy  joking,  and  scarcely 
conceals  the  fear  of  the  writers,  that  tlic 
remarks  of  their  ^  iiigeniuuii  and  lu- 


geoooiis  firiend'*  an  all  too  tnie.  Ano- 
ther passage  is  not  quite  correct 

"  Our  tiat  difficulty,  that  of  selection, 
was  bv  no  means  a  light  one.  Some  of 
oor  most  eminent  poets,  such,  for  instance, 
Bs  Rogers  and  Campbell,  prcasnted  eo 

much  beauty,  hnrmony,  and  proportion 
in  their  wntingg,  both  an  to  style  and 
sentiment,  that  if  we  bad  attempted  to 
caricature  them,  nobody  would  have 
recognised  the  likeness  ;  and  if  we  had 
endeavoured  to  give  a  servile  copy  of 
their  manner,  it  wtnJid  only  huTe  amount- 
ed, at  best,  to  a  tame  and  unamnsing 
portrait,  which  it  was  not  our  objert  to 
present.  Although  fully  aware  that  their 
names  would,  in  the  theatrical  phrase, 
have  conferred  great  strength  upon  oor 
bill,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
forego  them,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to 
writers  whose  style  and  hsbit  of  thought, 
being  more  marked  and  peculiar,  was  more 
capable  of  exaggeration  and  distortion." 

Had  our  authors  spoken  truth,  they 
would  have  said  that  Rogers  and 
Campbell  were  in  those  days  great 
li^^hts  among  the  Whigs,  and  a  pair 
of  very  te^ty  fellows  to  b(X)t,  whom 
it  would  have  been  at  the  same  time 
easy  and  un-Whiggish  to  offend. 
Poor  Fitsgerald  is  insulted  as  mocb 
for  his  politics  as  his  poetastery.  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
Crabbe,  were  Tory  bards.  Cobbett 
the  Radical,  and  the  Morning  Post, 
the  theti  ministerialist  (alas  the  day !), 
are  victimised  without  scruple.  Neither 
Moore  nor  Byron  could  care  a  farthing 
for  the  manner  in  which  tlieir  wriimgs 
were  parodied ;  but  ^e  odier  Whigs 
must  not  be  touched.  The  Edii^fir^ 
Rf  vieWf  therefore,  if  it  was  serious, 
did  most  unwisely  to  *'  marvel  why 
the  author  of  Rejected  Addresses  had 
shut  out  Campbell  and  Rogers  Irom 
his  theatre  of  living  poets.  They 
were  evcluded  because  they  could  not 
bear  quizzing,  and  because  tbey  were 
glories  of  W  higgery,  aud  therefore  not 
to  be  damaged.  As  for  saying  they 
could  not  l3e  parodied,  that's  all  fudge. 
**  Locbiel"  has  been  parodied  fifty 
times;  so  has  the  son;;  of  the  "  Ma- 
riners of  England."  The  '*  ilmerBan  " 
is  a  parody  in  itself.  And  would  not 
the  ver>'  title  of  the  *•  Pleasures  of 
Memor)' "  afford  a  hint  for  a  lamenta- 
tion in  smooth  and  sleepy  verse  over 
the  glories  o(  the  playhouse  destroyed. 
Ay  r  What  reoollecttons  the  fifleeQ 
years  of  the  Dmry  that  was  burnt  in 
1R12  would  have  snpge<ited  to  those 
who  knew  a  1     We  ourselves  could 
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coojure  op  many  a 
SMdM  and  we — hvX  hM — moat 
not  weep.  With  respect  to  beauty, 
harmony,  proportion,  style,  sentiment, 
&c.  &c.  in  the  poems  of  Campbell  and 
Kugers, — do  these  gentlemen  possesi 
these  merits  to  the  exclusion  or  Scott, 
Bynw,  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey  ?  No ;  we  have  assitjned  the 
true  reason,  and  the  Smiths  have 
shirked  it  in  their  preface. 

The  veal  poets  were  oot  annoyed  at 
the  joke.  We  are  glad  to  see  such 
anecdotes  as  the  following: 

"  To  the  rri'ilit  of  the  genus  irritabile 
be  it  re^'ordfd,  that  not  our  ot  those  whom 
we  had  parodied  or  burlesqued  ever  be- 
tnytd  the  least  soreness  on  the  occasion, 
or  refused  to  join  in  the  laujfh  tlmt  wo 
had  occasioned.  With  most  of  them  we 
subsequently  formed  acquaintanceship ; 
while  some  nonourad  us  with  an  intiioacy 
wliifh  still  continuej?,  wlu-ro  it  lias  not 
been  severed  by  the  rude  hand  of  Deuth. 
Alas  !  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  of  the 
twelve  writais  whom  we  presumed  to 
imitate,  five  are  now  no  moro  ;  the  list 
of  the  deceased  being  unhappily  swelled 
by  the  most  illostrioos  of  sll,  the  eUrum 
St  mmerahiU  nomen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott! 
From  that  distincruislied  writer,  whose 
transcendent  talents  were  only  to  be 
eqe^ed  by  histriitiiflB  and  his  amiahiUty, 
we  received  favours  and  notice,  both 
public  and  privitto,  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  forget,  because  we  had  not  the 
smallest  claim  upon  his  Undness.  '  I 
certaiuly  must  have  written  this  myself!' 
•aid  that  fnu'-tenippred  man  to  one  of  the 
aothors,  pointing  to  the  description  of  the 
Rie, '  aKhoagh  I  forget  opon  what  oe- 
«MiOB.'  Lydia  Whit«,  a  liteniry  lady, 
who  was  prone  to  feed  the  lions  of  the  day, 
invited  one  of  as  to  dinner ;  but,  recoU 
Itethir  afterwards  the!  William  Speneer 
formed  one  of  the  party,  wrote  to  the 
bttpr  t/>  put  him  off;  telling;  liim  that  a 
man  was  to  be  at  her  table  whom  he 
*  wofdd  not  like  to  meet.'  <  Pray,  who 
is  this  whom  I  sIkmiM  not  liko  to  meet  V 
inquired  the  poot.  '  O  !'  answered  the 
lady,  *  one  of  those  men  who  have  made 
ftst  diamaftil  attack  npon  you!'  •  The 
verr  nw%  npon  earth  I  should  like  to 
know !'  rfjoined  tho  lively  and  cureless 
bard.  The  two  individuids  accordingly 
SMt,  sad  hare  continued  fast  friends  ever 


eonftdent,  have  resd  it  with  perfbd 

equanimity.    Lord  Byron  was  more 

vulnerable  ;  but  his  tvictic  was  to  con- 
ciliate any  person  who  could  annoy  him. 
Nobody  can  believe  that  he  cared  a 
forthing  for  GiflRnd  or  Croker;  but, 
having  the  fear  of  the  Quarterly  before 
his  eyes,  he  lauded  these  gentlemen 
excessively.  No  doubt  the  genius  of 
Wilson  must  have  rendered  him  an 
object  of  admiration  in  the  mind  of  his 
lordship,  but  who  thinks  that  the  Pro- 
fossor  would  not  occasionally  have  been 
as  rou'jrhly  treated  as  Wordsworth  or 
Coleridge,  but  for  dread  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Christopher  North?  The 
satirical  powers  ot  the  author  of  the 
Fudge  Family  and  the  Twopenny  Fott- 
"Biirf  secured  Moore  his  friendship  ; — 
he  never  fon^oi  the  sneer  at  the  "  sallow, 
sublime,  W  erterfaced  sort  of  man," 
and  assuredly  did  not  forgive  it,  though 
he  dissembled  his  wrath  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  In  the  case 
before  us,  he  saw  at  once  that  the 
Smiths  were  fashionable  parodists,  and 
conciliated  them  accordingly.  Of  his 
lordship  we  have  here  a  fow  anecdotes. 

"  This  [theopeuBg lines  oftheparodj 

on  I^rd  Bvron  — 

*  Sated  with  home,  tjf  wj/ii,  oj  ehildrem 

tired. 

The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to 
roam,'  &e.] 

would  seem  to  shew  that  poet  nnd 
prophet  are  synonymous,  tlie  noble  bard 
having  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and  again  quitted  it,  under  domeatie 
citaumstsnces  painfully  notorious.  Wis 
gfood-humoured  forc^iveness  of  the  authors 
has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  preface. 
Nothing  of  this  ilustrious  poet,  however 
trivial,  can  be  otherwise  than  interestinj^. 

*  Wf  knew  him  well.'  At  Mr.  Murmy  s 
dinner.table  the  anuotator  met  him  and 
Sir  John  Bfiloolm.  Lord  Byron  talked 
of  inteudini;  to  travel  in  Persia.  '  What 
mu'.t  I  (i<»  whfn  I  set  off,*  said  he  to  Sir 
Johu  1  •  Cut  off  your  buttons  !*  *  My 
buttons !  what !  these  metal  ones  V  '  Yes ; 
the  Persians  are  in  the  main  very  honest 
fellows  ,  but  if  you  go  thus  bedtsened, 
you  will  iufalliblv  be  murdered  for  your 
buttons.'  At  a  dinner  at  Monk  Lewis's 
chambers  in  tin'  Albunv.  Lord  Hymn  ex- 

pressed  to  the  writer  his  det©rmi«»ation  y  '^oogie 
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Mm.  Bfvdyn ,  ihe  aetf«M»  ^n^,  Ir^  lft«  bv, 
was  huaed  off  the  st^p*  for  an  imputed 

intimacy,  of  which  she  n-n»  quite  innooCBt* 
"  Tbie  contest  ran  a«  follows  : 

•  Walcp  muse  of  firo,  your  nrdont  \jt9. 

Pour  forth  jour  amorous  ditty. 
But  first  profvirti^,  in  dntjr  boond. 

Applaud  the  ucu  cnmmittM  : 
Thpir  RCPnir  art  from  Thespia*  cart 

All  jaded  nags  UiHcurding, 
To  Ltrndoi  dn^  tftis  q«Ma  of  lova, 

Eochantinf  Mra.  Mardyn. 

Though  tides  of  love  around  hertova^ 
I  fear  slio'll  ch(X)sp  Pnrtolus — 

In  that  bright  surge  bards  ne'er  iHU&exga« 
80 1  mutt  6^  awim  aolM. 

*  Out,  out,  alaa!'  ill-futeJ  gas, 

That  shin'st  round  ("ovont  Garden, 
Thy  ray  how  flat,  compared  with  that 
Frdm  eye  of  Mn.  MaidTn  f * 

*«And  ao  Ml.  Tha  fwdar  1iaa»  no 

doubt,  already  discovered  '  which  ia  tho 
jvatioa,  and  which  is  tho  thii-f.' 

Lofd  Bjrron  at  that  time  wore  a  very 
narrow  cravat  of  white  saranet,  with  tha 

•hirt-collar  falling  over  it ;  a  black  coat 
and  wuistctiat,  and  very  broad  white 
trousers,  to  hide  his  lame  foot — these 
were  of  Roarit  duek  in  die  morning:,  and 
join  in  the  evening.  His  wntch-chain 
Imda  number  of  stnnll  s<'aU  aj>|)t»nd- 
ed  to  it,  and  was  looped  up  to  a  button 
ni  Yarn  waiatooat.  Hia  face  waa  Toid  of 
OOlour  ;  he  wore  no  whiskers.  His  eyes 
were  grey,  fringed  with  long  black  lashes  ; 
and  his  air  wa^i  im])0!iingf  hut  rather  su- 
BerdHona.  Henndervaloed  David  Hume ; 
denring  his  rlaini  to  ^fnius  on  account 
ef  his  bulk,  and  calHog  him,  from  the  he- 
roic epistle, 

•  The  fattest  hog  in  Epicurus*  sty.* 

One  of  thiii  extraordinary  man's  allegations 
waOt  that  '  fat  is  an  oily  dropsy.'  To 
stare  off"  its  visitation,  lio  frtHjuently 
chewed  tobacco  in  lieu  of  djnn»'r,  alle^'ing 
that  it  absorbed  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
Momach,  and  proTOnted  hunger.  '  Paaa 
your  hand  down  my  side,'  said  his  lord- 
ahip  to  the  writer ;  *  can  you  count  my 
tiba  V  '  Every  one  of  them.'  '  I  am 
d«ligbt«d  lo  hear  yon  aay  ao.  I  called 
laaC  weak  on  Lady  \  « Ab,  Lord 


■iMwt  hW  VMBigvv  uyiue  nmi  namn 
Snulh  tba  dnoor  fanTing  jtist  left  biB» 
after  an  angry  conference  about  a  pas 
Wtt/.  '  Had  you  beeu  here  a  minute 
iooner.  'aaidLordB.,  '  you  would  havo 
beard  a  question  about  dancin-^^  referred 
to  me  ;  —  me  !  (looking  mournfully  down- 
w  urd)  whom  fate  from  my  birth  has  pro- 
hibited from  taking  a  aingle  atep.*  * 

Apropos  of  the  ioint  composition 
between  Smith  and  Byron  then  did 
the  sun  on  dunghill  shine')  :  and  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  parts  of 
the  justice  and  the  thief,  neither  part 
is  very  brilliant,  his  lordship  writiof; 
down  to  the  level  of  SmlA-^we  find 
James  is  here  nnd  elsewbeie  still  sadly 
addicte^*!  to  his  \Nt^ll-known  practice  of 
(quoting  lus  old  jokes.  £r.^r. 

"  The  writers  were  then  bachelors. 
One  of  them,  unfurtunateiv  [,why  unfor- 
ttmately  1  Barhelera  may  live  very  plea. 

santlv,  and  ha%'e  many  gay  ^tgin,  in 

LonJon],  still  contin\i«>s  so,  as  he  ban 
thus  rerortleil  in  his  iiifco's  album  : 

'  Should  I  seek  Hymeu's  tie, 
Aa  a  poet  T  die— 
Ye  Beueiiicks  mourn  my  diBtreaaee ! 

For  wh:it  littl«  fame 
Is  annexed  tu  my  name, 
la  derived  from  Reacted  JddrasMi."' 

This  rait;hthftve been  veiy  safely  left  in 
Miss  CadeU's  album.  We  recollect  how 

when  James  Smith  used  to  write  squibs 
for  Campbell's  mae^azine,  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  town  re{>eaiiiig 
them.  **  Have  you  read  the  last  T^cw 
JHonthly?  if  you  have^you  observed  an 
epigram,—- 

'  How  M.D.  swaggers,  D.D.  rolls, — 
1  hold  tliem  both  a  pair  of  uoddiee 
Old  D.D.  has  the  cure  of  souls. 
And  M.D.  baa  tbe  e«re  of  bodiae.' 

&c.  [but  James  allowed  you  no  flee. ; 
he  gave  von  the  whole  to  the  endl. 
"  \\  hat  do  you  tbink  of  tbal  ?  Clever  ? 

Eh?" 

"  O,  very  deter  1*'  responded  tiie 
polite  auditor. 
**  It  was  I  wrote  tt.  You  lecollsct 
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Aad  M  on  to  Md  of  tbo  eha{9i«r. 
Hot  let  ns  get  htxk  to  our  poMs — 

Tttntons  a  n(fs  moutms. 

Even  poor  Fitz  did  not  sliow  pet, 
though  he  indeed  was  unfairly  in- 
sulted. 

"William  Thomas  Fitagerald.  The 
Sttoolasor's  frst  persesml  Inowledife  of 

this  ^entlPTiian  was  at  Ilarrv  Grfville's 
Pic-Nic  Theatre,  in  I  ottenliam -street, 
where  he  personated  Zanga  in  u  wi^  too 
SmU  for  hia  heod.  The  second  time  of 
seeing  Isi  n  was  nt  the  table  of  old  Lord 
Dudley,  who  tamiiiarly  called  him  Fitz, 
bat  fiirgot  to  name  htm  ia  his  will.  The 
Esfl's  son  (recently  deceased),  however, 
liberally  supplied  the  omission  bv  a  do- 
n^ion  of  nve  thousand  pounds,  'i'he 
Aird  end  lest  time  of  encoitntering  him 
wn<  at  an  anniversary  dinner  of  the  L&a- 
rary  Fund,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. 
Both  partit»,  as  two  of  the  stewards,  met 
their  brothren  in  n  small  room  abont  half 
an  hour  before  dinner.  The  hmpoottMr, 
oat  of  delicacy,  kept  aloof  from  the  poet. 
The  hitter,  however,  made  up  to  him, 
when  the  following  dialo^rue  took  place : 

"  Fit/geraki  (wirb  '^'o  id  linrnotir.)  '  Mr. 

 £why,  in  the  name  of  Harpocrates, 

suppteoi  Smilbl]  I  msan  to  xeeito  afW 
dinner.* 

*•  Mr.   •  Do  you 

Fitzgerald.  '  Yes  ; you  11  have  more 
of  *  God  blsas  the  Regent  and  the  Dnke 
of  York!" 

Another  now  flhistrioas  obeeure  look 

the  matter  as  good-humouredly.  We 
allude  to  William  Robert  Spencer, 
who,  also,  by  *'  a  whimsical  coinci- 
deoce,"  was  a  friend  of  the  lute  l:«arl  of 
Dudley.  A  note  on  **  Sobriety  oiiit 
to  be  sober"  saye^ 

"  The  good-hnmour  of  the  poet  upon 

occasion  of  this  parody  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Preface.  *  It's  all  verv  well  for 
once,'  said  he  afterwards,  in  comic  coati- 
danee,  at  his  Tills  at  Petersham,  *  bat  dan't 
do  it  a^iin.  I  had  been  almost  forsrotten 
when  vou  revived  me ;  and  now  all  the 
newspapers  and  reviews  rinpr  with,  '  this 
fashionable,  trashy  aotbor.'  The  sand 
'and  ilinga  of  glass,'  mentioned  in  the 
last  staaia,  are  referable  to  the  well- 
known  Tsrses  of  the  poet  apologising  to 
a  lady  for  having  paid  an  uncon^-ionably 
long  TBoming  visit ;  and  where,  allnding 

to  7  ime,  be  savs, 

'  All  his  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 
That  glitter  as  they  pass.* 

'*  Few  men  in  society  have  mote  '  glad- 
dened lile*  then  this  poet.  He  now 
lesidea  in  Plans,  sad  may  thmice  make 
the  grand  loor  witfaoat  sn  interprster 


— ejissling,  as  he  doea,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  as  dnsaaly  as  EUgUab.** 

He  is  unquestionably  a  graceful  and 
accomplished  man ;  and  we  hope  that 

he  has  no  utiier  reasons  for  makins?  the 
grand  tour  than  a  desuu  of  exhibitins^ 
his  polyglot  powers.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  a  slight  mistake  in  the  above. 
Spencernoverhad  avillaat  Petersham : 
he  lived  at  the  time  alluded  to  in  the 
villa  of  Sir  ii.  Engletield,  w  ho  had  a 
great  regard  for  bim  and  his  family. 

Wordswonh,  Southey,  Coleridge,  of 
course  took  no  notice  of  these  thines. 
Colerid,'e  never  heard  of  llicin  ;  Words- 
worth has  a  lofty  disdain  of  parodists  ; 
and  Southey,  on  the  contrary,  parodises 
himself;  but  the  only  other  great  name 
in  the  book,  Crabbe,  came  in  contact 
with  Smith,  and  ibe  meeting  is  thus 
described  : 

"  The  writer's  first  iaterview  with  this 
poet,  who  may  be  designated  Pope  in 

worsted  stockings,  took  ])lace  at  W  illiam 
Spencer's  villa  at  Petersham,  closet  >  what 
that  gentleman  called  his  gold  fish-pond, 
tilongh  it  wss  scarcely  three  feet  in  diap 
meter,  throwing  up  a  jet  (/'»'«»  like  a 
thread.  The  venerable  bird,  seizings 
both  tfie  hands  of  his  satirist,  exclaimed, 
wifli  a  go<«l-bumoured  laugh,  *  Ah!  my 
n!r!  friemv,  how  do  vou  do?'  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  expressed 
great  astoniahmeat  at  lis  popularitr  in 
London ;  adding,  '  In  my  own  village 
they  think  nothing  of  me.'  The  subject 
happening  to  be  the  inroads  of  time  upon 
beautjr,  the  writer  quoted  the  following 
lines:—. 

'  Six  years  bsd  pass'd,  snd  forty  are  the 
six. 

When  time  begsn  to  play  his  usnsl 
tricks : 

My  locks,  onoa  comely  in  a  nrgin's 

sight, 

loekaof  pore  brown,  now  fok  the  en> 

croaching  white  ; 
Cjradual  each  day  1  liked  rav  horses  less. 
My  diniter  more  —  i  learned  to  play 

atobess.' 

"  '  That's  very  good  !*  cried  the  bard  ; 
— '  whose  is  it  ?'  '  Your  own.'  '  In- 
deed !  ball  I  well,  I  had  quite  forgotten 
it.'  Was  this  aflbctation,  or  was  it  not  t 
In  sooth,  he  seemed  to  push  simplicity  to 
puerility.  This  imitation  contained  in 
manuscript  the  folluwing  lines,  after  de- 
scribing certain  Sanday-newspaper  cri- 
tics who  were  supjiosed  to  be  present 
at  a  new  play,  and  who  were  rather 
heated  in  their  politics : — 

'  Hard  is  his  tssk  who  edits— dianUsM 

job! 

A  Sunday  journal  for  the  iasUoua  mob : 
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WiA  bittnr  ptngraph  and  caustic  jest, 
He  gives  to  turbulpnce  the  day  of  rest ; 
Condenm'd,  this  week,  rash  rancour  to 
instil. 

Or  thrown  tiids»  the  next,  fiir  one  who 

will: 

Alike  undone  or  if  be  praise  or  rail 
(For  this  affects  his  ssfetf,  thot  his 

sale). 

Up  sinVa  at  last  in  luckless  limbo  set. 
If  loud  for  libel,  and  if  dumb  for  debt." 

*'  They  wefs»  however,  never  printed 
being,  on  reflection,  considered  too  serious 
for  the  occasion. 

**  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that 
Cnbhe,  who  eould  write  with  such  vi- 
gour, should  descend  to  such  linee  at  the 

following : — 

'  Something  bad  happened  wrong  about 

shin 

Which  was  not  drawn  with  true  saer- 

f  an  tilt'  skill ; 
So,  to  amend  it,  1  was  told  to  go 
And  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterhuck  end 

Co.* 

"  Surely  '  Emanuel  .Tenninp^s,'  com- 
pared with  the  above,  rises  to  sublimity,** 

The  Sunday  journal  satirised  in  the 
lines  discreetly  suppressed  was  the 
JSnamtner,  then  flourishing  in  all  the 
greenery  of  youtli,  Ix  fore  the  blighting 
hand  of  Z,  "  gruH  old  (leneral  l7.z;ml," 
had  fallen  upon  it,  and  when  the  wither- 
ing nickname  of  the  Cockney  school  of 
poetry  was  unknown.  Leigh  Hunt, 
no  doubt,  exercised  a  merciless  tyranny 
over  the  poor  players  of  the  day,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  fair  mark  for  the 
satire  of  a  philo-dramatic  poet ;  but  he 
was  dangerous  then,  and  Smith  pru- 
dently left  him  out.  Alas,  ]ioor  fellow  ! 
the  case  is  diflcrent  now  ;  ami  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  volume  he  is  assailed 
even  Dy  name. 

James  Smith  may  indeed  be  well 
called  a  j>hilo-dramalic  poet.  His 
pla3  -goinii  renimisceitccs  thickly  haunt 
him.  lie  recoUecti  with  a  painful 
intensity  the  history  of  the  drama  for 
some  forty  years.  See  the  note  on 
"  1  lollai.d's  £dilioe,"  in  his  parody  on 
Lord  Byron. 

"  '  Ilolliind's  edifice.'  Tlx*  hite  theatre 
waA  built  by  liollund  Uie  architect.  The 
writer  visited  it  on  the  night  of  its  open- 
ing. The  performanres  wer<'  Marf),th  and 
the  Virgin  Unmasked.  iJetween  the  play 
and  the  farce,  an  excellent  epilogue, 
written  by  Georfrc  ("olman,  was  excel- 
lently spofceii  bv  Mis.i  Fiirren.  It  referred 
to  tlie  iron  curtain  which  was,  in  the 
event  of  fire,  to  be  let  down  between  the 
stage  and  tlie  innlicnce^  and  which  ac- 
cordingly descended,  hf  way  of  experi- 


[Jnly. 

ment,  leaving  Miss  Farren  between  the 
lamps  and  the  curtain.  The  fair  speaker 
informed  the  audience,  that  should  the 
fire  break  out  on  the  stage  (where  it 
usually  originates),  it  would  thus  be  kept 
from  die  spectators adding,  with  greiu 
solemnity— 

*Nol  we  assure  oar  gensnmsbenslhctoie 
Twill  only  bum  ttie  sosneiy  snd  ths 

actors !' 

A  tank  of  water  was  afterwards  exbibitedt 
in  the  course  of  the  epilogue,  in  which  a 
wherry  wis  roved  by  u  real  Uve  man, 

the  hand  [daying  — 

'  And  did  you  not  hear  of  a  jolly  young 

waterman  V 

Hiss  Fsrrsn  redtiog— 

*  Sit  still,  there's  nothing  in  it, 
Wsll  undertake  to  drown  joa  in  a  singie 

minute.' 

'  O  vain  thought!'  as  Othello  says. 
Notwithstandii^  the  boast  in  die  epi- 
logue— 

*Blow,  wind  — cone,  rook,  ia  i^es  yet 

unborn. 

Our  casde*s  strength  shsll  laugh  a  siege 
to  scorn'— 

the  tlieatif  fell  a  victim  to  the  flames 
within  tittt  en  years  from  the  prognostic  ! 
These  preparations  against  fire  always 
presuppose  presence  of  mind  and  prompt- 
neig  ni  those  who  are  to  put  tle'm  into 
action.  They  remind  one  of  the  dialogue, 
in  Morton's  Spetd  th«  PItmM,  between 
Sir  Abel  Handy  and  his  son  Bob  : 

*  Bob.  Zounds,  the  castle's  on  fire ! 

Sir  A.  Yes. 

Bab.  Where's  your  patent  liquid  for 

extini,-tii>lunix  fire  1 

6ir  A.  it  18  not  mixed. 

Bob.  Then  where 's  your  patent  fire- 
escape  ] 

Sir  A .  Tt  is  not  fired. 

Bob.  Vou  are  never  at  a  loss. 

Sir  A.  Never. 

Bofr.  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do» 
Sir  A.  1  don't  know.'" 

"  They  remind  one  of  the  dialogue  in 
Morion's  .S/>(fv/  f/ic  Plough.^'  Who 
can  be  tiie  one  tiial  is  reminded  of  the 
helpless  rubbi^  of  Morton?  Can  it 
be  James  Smith  ? 

It  must  he  he ;  for  wc  find,  to  our 
horror,  tliat  he  duly  commemorates  his 
poetry  in  the  O.  P.  row. 

"  O.  P.  This  personage,  who  is  sl- 
leg^e*!  to  li:uf  l:rr)^^l.'l^  like  a  bull-dog, 
rei|uires  ratlier  a  lengthened  note,  for  the 
edification  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
'  horns,  rattlea,  drums,'  with  which  he  ia 
accompanied,  ait*  no  inventions  of  the 
poet.  The  new  Cuvent  Garden  Theatre 
opened  on  the  18th  Sept.  1809,  when  a 
cry  of  •  Old  Prices'  (afterwards  dimi- 
nished to  O.  P.)  burst  out  Inin  every 
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oart  of  the  hoase.  This  coutinued  and 
laetuMnJ  in  violaMe  tfll  the  fSd,  wImb 

rattlps,  drums,  whistles,  and  cat-calls, 
haring  completely  drowned  the  voices  of 
the  actors,  Mr.  Kemble,  the  stage-mana- 
ger, came  forwnrd  and  said,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  {gentlemen  had  underfaken  to 
examine  the  finances  of  the  concern,  and 
Ifctt  natil  tfier  were  prepared  with  tiidr 
report  the  tlu  atrc  w  ould  continue  closed. 
*  Namo  them  !'  w;is  shouted  fnnu  all 
sides.  The  names  were  declared,  viz. 
Sir  ClwrlOT  Priee,  the  SoHoitor-Geoeral, 
the  Recorder  of  London,  th9  Governor 
of  the  Bank,  and  Air.  Angerste»«n.  '  All 
shareholders!'  bawled  a  wug  from  the 
gallcrj.  In  a  few  dajs  the  theatre  r». 
oj>«»nf»d  :  the  public  pnid  no  nttPiition  to 
the  report  of  the  referees,  and  the  tumult 
was  looewred  for  tovend  weeks  with  eren 
inereaaed  violeneo.  The  proprietora  now 
sent  in  hard  bruisers,  to  tnill  the  refractory 
into  subjection.  J  his  irritated  most  of 
tibeb  fbnnor  frieodt,  tod,  amongst  the 
not,  the  annotator.  who  accordingly  wn-otc 
the  sons"  of  '  H«»ii;h-ho,  '*avs  Kfmble,' 
which  wus  caught  up  by  the  buUad- 
nngera,  and  aoiig  vndw  Mr.  Komble'a 
house-windows  in  Great  Russell  Street. 
A  dinner  was  given  at  tlie  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  to  cele- 
brate the  rictorf  obtained  by  W.  Clif- 
ford in  his  action  n^riin.st  Hriiulnn  the 
boxkeeper^  for  assaulting  him  for  wearing 
tbo  kttora  O.  P.  in  bis  hat.  At  th£ 
diiiBer  Ifr.  Kemble  attended,  and  mat- 
ters were  compromised  bv  allowing'  the 
advancedprice  (seven  shillings)  to  the 
boxes.  The  writer  remombefa  a  former 
riot  of  a  similar  sort  at  the  s  ime  theatre 
(in  the  year  179*2),  when  the  prire  to 
the  boxes  was  raised  from  live  i>hillings 
to  aiz .  I'hat  tiunnlt,  bowarer,  only  lasted 
IfaMs  nights." 

So  Jamet  Smith  actually  wrote 
"  Heijs'ho,  says  Kemble  !"  wiiicli  was 
caught  up  by  the  ballad-singers,  and 
positively  sung  under  tlie  windows  of 
John  Kemble,  in  Great  RuaseU  Street. 
Quci  gloire  !  He  ought  to  have  pub- 
lished this  valuable  poem.  Tontamnt 
rem  tarn  ncglif^enier  /  In  Uie  next 
eentury,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  un- 
known as  Waders  boat,  Speght's  provo- 
king  silence  concerning  which Tyrwhitt 
so  pathetically  laments.  The  ().  P. 
row  was  a  most  blackguard  business; 
and  we  can  neither  the  wit  of  the 
wag  in  the  gallery  (qu.  James  him- 
self?), or  the  decern  V  of  the  dinner  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor.  The  office  of 
poet-Laureate  to  the  O.  P.  is  not  a  very 
enmble  dignity. 

Another  theatrical  event  is  con- 
nected with  an  important  epoch  in  the 


lives  of  our  authors."  They  were 
actually  introduced  to  a  lord !  a  real 
live  lonl  1  by  a  theatrical  row. 

**  *  From  the  knobb'd  hludeeon  to  the 
tipper  switch.'   This  image  is  not  the 

creation  of  the  poet.s  :  it  sprang'  frum 
reality*  The  authors  happened  to  be  at 
tfie  R>yal  Cireos  when  <  God  save  tbo 

King*  waa  called  for,  accomp:inied  by  a 
crvof'sfnnd  !"  and  'hats  off!'  An 
inebriated  nuvul  lieutenant  perceiving  a 
gentleman  in  an  adjoining  box  slow  to 
obey  the  call,  struck  his  bar  off  with  his 
stick,  exclaiming,  '  Take  off  vour  hat, 
sir!'  The  other  thus  assaulted  proved 
to  be,  unluckily  for  the  lieutenant.  Lord 
Camelford,  the  celebrated  bruiser  and 
duellist.  A  set-too  in  the  lobby  was  the 
eonaequence,  where  bis  lordship  quickly 
proved  victorious.  '  The  devil  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted,'  said  one  of  the 
Autiiors  to  the  other }  '  let  us  call  upon 
Lord  Camelford,  and  tell  bim  that  wo 
were  witnesses  of  his  being  first  SS* 
aiiulted.'  I'liP  visit  was  paid  on  the  en- 
suing morning  at  Lord  Camelford 's  lodg« 
ings,  in  Bond  Strset  Over  tbo  fire- 
place iti  tlic  drawing-room  were  orna- 
ments strougly  expresiiive  of  the  pugna- 
city of  the  peer.  A  long  thick  bludgeon 
lay  horizontally  supported  by  two  brass 
h:»oks,  Alxive  this  wns  phiced  parallel 
one  of  lesjier  dimonsiuiis,  until  a  pyramid 
of  weapons  gradnsUy  arose,  tapering  to  a 
horsewhip : 

'  Thus  sU  bslow  was  strengtb.  and  all 

above  was  grace.' 

"  l  ord  Camelford  received  his  vi- 
sitants with  great  civility,  and  thanked 
tihem  warmly  for  the  call ;  adding,  that 

their  evidence  would  be  material,  it  be- 
ing his  intention  to  indict  the  lieutenant 
for  an  asHuult.  '  All  I  can  say  in  return 
is  this,'  exclaimed  the  peer  with  great 

cordiiditv,  '  if  ever  I  see  von  enp'np;e(!  in 
a  row,  upon  my  soul,  I'll  stand  by  you.' 
The  authors  expressed  themselres  thank, 
ful  for  so  potent  an  ally,  and  departed. 
In  about  a  fortnifjht  afterwards,  Lord 
Camelford  was  shot  in  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Best." 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing, is  the  principal  personal  anec- 
dote of  the  author  contained  in  thii 
new  edition. 

"  '  \Vinsor's  patent  gas' — at  that  tims 
in  its  int'aticv.  The  first  place  illumined 
by  it  was  the  Cadtou-house  side  of  Pall 
Mall ;  the  second,  Biabopsgate  Street. 
The  writer  attended  a  lecture  piven  by 
the  inventor  :  the  charge  of  admittance 
was  three  shillinffs,  hut,  as  the  inventor 
was  about  to  api^y  to  parliament,  mem- 
bers of  both  bouaes  wen  admittsd  gratis* 
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The  writer  and  •  feUow-jMt«r  aMonad 

the  parts  of  senators  at  a  sLort  notice. 
'  M<-inhors  of  ])urliainont !'  was  ttieir  im- 
portaut  ejaculation  at  the  door  of  en- 
Mbm.  *  What  places.  f(entl«Bi«n  V 
•  OldSamm  and  Jkidpewater.'  •  \^  alk 
in.  pentlHinen.*  T.urkily,  (!«•  real  Simon 
Pures  did  not  attend.  '  Thi^  VA\  Mall 
illttminadoa  wm  further  noticed  in  Uo^ 
rmm  in  i^mion 

•And Winsorliirhts, with  flnmp  ofgiii. 
Home,  to  king's  place,  his  mother.'  " 

The  spirit  of  parody  here  prevailed  ; 
and,  as  the  brothers  were  Brummagem 
poets,  they  made  excellent  iirummagem 
members  of  parliament. 

We  shall  close  here.  There  would 
not  have  been  any  sense  in  praisinp:  or 
quoting  the  good  parts  of  a  book  which 
has  "  made  its  hit ;"  but  we  should 
have  wished  that  the  brothers  had  di- 
Tided  their  parts,  and  that  the  art  (»f 
poetry  of  Horace  should  have  been 
marked  by  itself.  We  shall  tell  James 
a  story,  although,  as  he  is  himself  the 
hero,  he  knows  it  much  better  than 
OQiielves. 

James  is  imt  only  a  wit  but  an  at« 
forney,  and  lie  dwells,  or  dwelt,  in 
Austin  Friars.  It  does  not  need  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Byron,  in  Don 
Juaitf  to  prove  the  ooivecsality  among 
us  English  of  the  name  of  Smith  ; 
because  a  reference  to  the  li/tic 
Book  or  Rnhons  Dirccton/  \\\\\  afford 
proofs  in  thousands.  Ps' either  is  tiie 
ChristiaD  name  of  James  miusoal, 
nor,  we  regret  to  my,  the  profession 
of  an  attorney,  no  fewer  tnan  9400 
of  them  having  paid  for  their  licences 
last  year.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
another  James  Smith,  toiktUtr,  came 
to  live  in  the  same  building  in  Aus- 
tin Friars  with  our  friend  the  paro- 
dist; and  the  oonsequences  of  two 


Jamea  Smiths,  attorneys,  of  No^  — ^ 
Austin  Friara^  may  be  easily  ooii)ee- 

tured.  Letters,  messages,  papers,  of 
all  kinds,  were  continnallv  tjoing  astniy, 
and  the  confusion  was  most  annoying. 
At  last,  one  morning,  James  Smith, 
the  new-comer,  made  his  appearance  in 
thi>  chatnbers  of  his  namesaJce,  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand. 

**  This,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  find  is 
intended  for  you ;  it  is  a  confideniial 
letter,  on  a  very  delicate  and  impor- 
tant subject,  addressed  to  no  eye  but 
yours;  and  I  have  read  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Vou  made  a  mistake  of  ti)e 
mme  kind  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  is  most 
unpleasant  What  is  to  be  done  T  I 
really  can  see  no  plan  for  preventing 
this  confusion,  but  that  one  or  other  <n 
us  should  leave  the  building." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  our  James, 
and  you,  of  course,  must  be  the  man 

to  leave." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  "^ee  why  it  should 
necessarily  be  f»«,and  not ^ou,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Because,  roy  dear  fellow,*'  replied 

the  wit,  **  you  are  here  James  the 
Secondy  and  therefore  should  ahdicnte.*^ 
Now  if  James  found  it  detrimental 
as  a  professional  man  to  be  mixed  up, 
in  Austin  Friars,  widi  a  brother  in  the 
crafi,  he  will  find  it  equally  detrimental, 
as  a  literary  man,  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
licjccted  Addresses  with  his  brother  in 
the  Hesh.  lie  ought  to  make  Horace 
abdicate,  and  tell  us  plainly,  somewhere 
or  other — in  Frasbr's  Maoasimb  if 
he  will — that  the  twenty  pages  of  the 
jnix  d'enprit  here  collected,  w  hich  are 
worth  reading  (and  they  do  not  exceed 
that  number)  are  from  his  pen,  not 
firom  that  of  the  asinine  author  of 
BramhUt^e  House.  We  hope  tbia 
hint  will  be  duly  attended  to. 


Justice  to  James  makes  us  add,  that  be  has  been  for  some  years  con- 
veitea  to  Toiyism,  chiefly  by  the  preaching  ofTheodore  Hook,  and  the  oompota^ 

tions  of  John  Murray.    lie  is  now  a  goo<l,  jovial,  port-bibbing,  gout-benMUtyred 

believer  in  the  Tory  faith  ;  and  thn<e  who  think  hi"?  present  countenance  and 
appearance  any  thing  like  what  they  are  in  tlie  frontispiece  will  be  mistaken. 
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Words  are  of  eternal  origin  —  they 
ibodc  with  Deity  of  old;  nay,  they 
were  tbemseWes  divine.  For  what  is 
a  word  ?  —  the  sign  of  an  idf^i.  And 
what  is  an  idea  ?  —  the  correlative  of  a 
law.  And  of  a  law,  wlmt  say  we  ? 
"  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  aeknow- 
ledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  boson 
of  God,  her  voice  the  liarmony  of  the 
world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  ex- 
empted from  her  power;  both  angeb 
and  men,  and  rreatures  of  whut  con- 
dition soever,  though  eacii  in  difU  rt  nl 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all,  with  umfurin 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
tfieir  peace  and  joy.**  Such  a  law  is 
.1  word,  and  of  such  laws  are  words 
expressive. 

It  will  probably,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  more  enlarged  significai- 
tion  to  the  four  letters,  WORD,  than 
is  generally  meJint  ;  to  extend,  indeeH, 
the  signiticatioii,  much  in  the  sense  of 
tin  amhor  of  An  OuHme  ofSematoLtgy^ 
nocording  to  whom  a  woid  is  primi- 
tively but  a  natural  cry,  communica- 
ting the  emotions  and  passions  of  the 
soul.  But  the  same  object  occasions 
not  always  the  same  enotioa ;  and 
accordingly  we  sepamte,  mentally,  the 
object  fiwn  the  emotion,  or  the  emotion 
from  the  object,  and  proceed  to  esti- 
mate the  cau«»es  of  difference  in  the 
cflbefs  produee^.  With  this  process 
of  abstraction  begins  man  to  difference 
him«elf  from  the  inferior  animal*!,  and 
becomes  emphatically  or  divider 

of  a  natural  word  into  parts  of  speech. 
Hhs  oatnral  word  is  only  understood 
tn  a  cottscioos  breast;  knowledge  can 
be  '^onveved  only  V)V  appealinc^  to 
knowlf  i]l:<',  winch  is  alreurly  thcrf.  He 
who  h'AH  a  communication  to  make, 
gives  a  new  application  to  a  certain 
*ig^i  by  uniting  it  to  anodier,  ndther 
being  unknown ;  and  thus  compoving 
a  sentence.  Such  a  sentence,  according 
to  Monboddo,  is  a  word  —  frf*»i  or 
oossmnwication  — —  thotigh  the  appeHa^ 
tioB  may  be  reasonably  given  to  the 
principal  sicrn  ;  that,  we  mean,  by 
which  the  speaker  intimates  the  actual 
emotion.    Such  a  word  we  now  call  a 


verb;  and  by  a  process  like  this  we 
are  able  to  dedoce  the  genesis  of  gram- 
mar, and  of  the  way  in  which  soeh 

verbs,  and  such  sentences,  are  made  to 
come  together  and  to  qualify  one  an- 
other. Thus  the  parts  of  speech  be- 
come developed,  and  «  men  placed  m 
•odety,  and  endowed  witib  powers  finr 
observation,  reflection,  comparison, 
judgment,  become  jttija^if,  or  <iividers 
of  a  natural  word  into  sij^niiicant  parts, 
with  the  same  kind  of  certainty  that 
tiiey  become  W/mb,  or  walkers  on  two 
Iei:s ;  being  bom  neither  one  nor  llie 
other." 

A  word,  in  this  enlaived  sense,  is  a 
spiritual  growth — the  frait  of  the  tips 

is  the  produce  of  the  soul  —  and  our 
knf)\vlwlge  grows  with  the  use  of  wonls. 
And  liow  extensive  is  this  use !  It 
may  be,  that  a  communication  cannot 
be  effected  bat  b^  more  signs  than  go 
to  make  up  a  single  sentence;  many 
sentences  may  be  required — sections, 
ciiapters,  books.  Each  word  is  then 
to  its  sentence  what  each  syllable  is  to 
its  word ;  each  sentence  to  its  section 
what  each  word  is  to  its  sentence;  each 
section  to  its  chapter  what  each  sen- 
tence is  to  its  section  ;  each  chapter  to 
its  book  what  eadh  section  is  to  Its 
chapter ;  and  each  book  to  other  books 
what  each  cliapter  is  to  its  book.  In 
this  senso,  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
understood  in  tiieir  separate  cupacityy 
do  not  comtitute  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence  (/.  e,  are  not  parts  of 
its  whole  meaniu'T),  and  therefore,  as 
parts  of  that  seutnice,  tliov  are  not  by 
themselves  signihcant;  neither  do  the 
sentences  of  the  disooarse,  vndeMloed 
abstractedly,  constitote  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  (lisroiir«;e,  and  therefore,  ns 
parts  of  that  discourse,  they  are  not  by 
themselves  significant :  they  are  signi- 
ficant only  as  the  instrumental  means 
for  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
sentence,  or  the  whole  discourse.  Till 
that  sentence  or  oration  is  completed, 
the  word  is  unsaid  which  represents 
the  speaker's  thought.  In  Ihls  wide 
sense  of  the  expression,  says  our  seroa- 
tologist,  "  is  the  Bible  called  the  Word 
of  God."  And  pursuing  the  idea,  we 
may  add,  that,  until  all  the  Bibles  or 


*  Leotares  on  Poetry  sod  General  Literature,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 

in  1830  and  1831.  Bv  James  Montgomery,  Author  of  the  "World  before  the 
Flood,"  the  *' Pelican  Island,"  &c.  &c.  Loadon,  Longawn  and  Co.  1833. 
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books  in  ihe  world  shall  have  been 
written  which  are  to  be  written,  the 
wofd  will  be  unsaid  which  shall  repre- 
sent the  whole  mind  of  man ;  which 
until  then  will  not  have  been  ade- 
quately incarnated  and  tabernacled  in 
its  fitung  shrine.  But  though  never  as 
a  whole  exhibited  in  the  succesiiive 
forms  of  Time  and  Space,  that  word 
ever  exists  in  eternal  completeness ; 
and  only  in  an  inhnite  series  may  in 
its  integrity  be  developed.  All  time 
•hall  nil  to  aoooinplish  its  perfect 
enouncement,  but  any  time  may  mani- 
fest its  perpetual  being,  like  a  shadow 
suggesting  a  glorious  and  everlasting 
substance  by  means  of  a  symbol, 
equally  obscure  and  cv-anescent. 

Evanescent !  But  our  ftiend, 

James  Montsiomery,  to  a  review  of 
whose  book  of  Lectures  on  Poetry  and 
Literature  above  remarics  have  been 
prefatory,  dedares  that  these  fragments 
of  the  ever-self-revealing  Word  are  of 
more  endurin.;  stuff.  '*  Words  last 
for  ever  1"  An  earthquake  may  sud- 
denly ingulf  the  i^rramids  of  Egypt, 
and  leave  the  sand  of  the  desert 
as  blank  as  the  tide  would  have  left 
it  on  the  sea-shore.  A  hammer  in 
the  hand  of  an  idiot  may  break  to 
nieces  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
Venus  de'  Medici ;  nay,  temples  and 
palaces,  amphitheatres  and  catacombs, 
are  now  either  gone — utterly  gone — or 
exist  but  as  mouldering  and  brittle 
ruins.  Woids,  however,  have  survived 
them ;  the  words  of  poets,  historians, 
philosoplicrs,  and  orators,  who  being 
dead  yet  speak,  and  m  their  immortal 
works  still  maintain  their  dominion 
over  inferiw  minds  through  all  poste- 
rity. The  words  of  inspired  prophets 
and  apostles  "  last  for  ever."  Yes,  and 
so  they  do;  but  not  in  this  visible 
diurnal  sphere.  It  is  when  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  a^ay,  that  the  eter- 
nal duration  of  all  words  in  one  N\  ord 
becomes  manifest,  and  that  one  \\  ord 
unites  itself  by  virtue  of  the  glorified 
communion  of  the  sainted  members  of 
restored  and  all-accomplished  human- 
ity. Meantime,  words  have  no  essential, 
imperishable  attributes;  for  some  words 
indisputably  perish.  All  words,  the 
p>etical  lecturer  confesses,  "  do  not 
nst  for  ever;  and  it  is  well  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  the  happiness 
of  individuals,  that  they  do  not:  yet 
even  here  every  word  has  its  date  and 
its  eflbct;  so  that  with  the  tongue  or 
the  pen  we  are  continually  doing  good 


or  evil  to  ourselves  or  our  neighbours. 
On  a  single  phrase  expressed  in  anger 
or  affection,  in  levity  or  serionsneei, 
the  whole  progress  of  a  human  spirit 
through  life — perhaps  even  to  eternity 
—  may  be  changed  from  the  direction 
which  it  was  pursuing,  whether  right 
or  wrong."  Sir  Poet !  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  words  are  at  all  inde- 
structible, and  in  which  all  are  equally 
so,  the  evanescent  or  enduring;  such 
as  seem  to  die  with  the  utterance^  tod 
such  as  shall  last  till  earth  and  heaven 
ass  away,  and  only  pass  therewith  — 
ut  then  pass.  And  well  may;  for 
then  sliall  all  books  be  contained  in 
those  two  books  which  shall  be  then 
opened,  and  out  of  which  every  man 
shall  be  judged.  For  those  included 
books,  and  the  words  which  they  in- 
clude, are  but,  one  and  all,  partial 
revelations,  in  which  we  see  onrselvee 
as  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  may  well  be 
done  away  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come. 

Meantime,  as  such  revelations,  words 
have  manifestly  a  privileged  life,  when 
uttered  under  favourable  circumstanoeSy 
and  couched  in  acceptable  forms ; 
whereof  the  most  acceptable  is  the 
form  of  verse.  It  is  this  form  which 
has  preserved  for  ns  the  speech  of 
Lamech  to  his  two  wives,  the  proph^ 
cies  of  Enoch,  the  doom  of  Noah,  the 
benedictions  of  Isaac,  and  the  words 
of  dying  Jacob.  Poetry,  willi  a  fellow- 
feeling  exclaimeth  James  Montgomery, 
"  is  the  eldest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most 
excellent  of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  the 
first  fixed  form  of  language,  the  earliest 
perpetuation  of  thought;  it  existed 
before  prose  in  history,  before  music 
in  melody,  before  painting  in  descrip- 
tion, and  before  sculpture  in  history. 
Anterior  to  the  discovery  of  letters,  it 
vras  employed  to  commimicatB  the 
lessons  of  wisdom,  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  valour,  and  to  promul- 
gate file  sanctions  of  law.  Music  was 
invented  to  accompany,  and  painting 
and  sculpture  to  illostnte  it." 

Poetry,  also,  is  the  most  permanent 
of  things  :  "  pagan  poetry,  with  all  its 
sins,  has  sur\ived  pagan  philosophy 
with  all  its  merits. '  And  this  pre- 
eminence and  permanence  verily  it 
deserveth.  For  poetry  is  "  that  wnicfa 
is  highest,  purest,  loveliest,  and  most 
excellent  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind,  in 
reference  to  any  object,  either  of  the 
senses  or  the  imagination."  A  poet 
must  be  horo,  not  made ;  and  tnie  in 
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the  most  extended  sense  is  this,  for 
every  man  is  bom  a  poet.  What  boy 
feels  not  in  his  bosom  the  ine&ble 
fegecMtingiaf  hope,  thinking  to  Iubi» 
self  much  nAencr  than  he  says  it, 
**  When  I  am  a  man !"  What  man 
looks  not  back  through  the  vista  of 
years  with  tender  but  sublime  emo- 
tioiHy  mad  exdums,  When  I  was  a 
child  remembering,  as  saith  our 
poetic  lecturer,  "  remembering  only 
the  delights  of  nutting,  bird-nesting, 
filing  for  minnows  with  a  crooked 
pin,  ud  goii^  home  at  the  holjdayt ; 
out  forgetting  the  tasks,  the  control, 
the  self-denial,  and  the  hard  fare  to 
which  the  schoolboy  was  subjected." 
Sneli  pleasures  or  memory,*'  such 
**  pleasures  of  hope,"  make  every  man 
and  boy  a  poet.  All  sights  and  sounds 
are  poetical,  and  to  every  man  in  his 
own  vray,  whose  praise  he  speaketb  or 
nnseth  in  inapressife  lilciice — whe- 
ther it  be  ''the  weU-proportioned  statue 
of  Miner\'a  on  her  temple  at  Athens" 
— "the  low  sounds  of  battle,  booming 
from  the  sea-coast,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  when  the  British  and 
Dutch  fleets  were  engaged  within  hear- 
ing, but  out  of  sight  of  the  metropolis" 

—  '*  the  first  view  of  his  native  land, 
and  it5  nearer  apuruacii,  till  be  beheld 
dM  sflBoke  from  nis  own  chimney,  to 
the  maiiMr  fetnming  from  a  long 
voyage** — or  "the  contemplation  of 
the  stars  and  the  heavens."  These  in- 
stances will  ail  be  found  very  prettily 
aeC  forth  in  the  very  lectures  under 
review ;  and  against  none  of  them  have 
we  any  objection  to  bring,  save  in  re- 
gard to  a  philoso[.hic  slip  concerning 
the  last  mentioned  ;  our  worthy  lecturer 
heing  better  poet  than  phthMopher, 
though  hetter  poet  bad  be  been  if  a 

better  philosopher. 

This  objection  we  are  more  inclined 
to  urge,  as  it  relates  to  a  point  of  sec- 
tarian opinion,  which  makes  way  with 
ounds  otherwise  of  a  certain  metaphy- 
sical tendency.    Afler  some  raptures 

—  quite  in  keeping  —  about  the  stars, 
and  in  what  way  they  are  the  poetry 
of  heaven;^  and  how  that  this  same 
celestial  poetry,  "of  which  the  stars 
are  the  symbols,  is  perused  and  en- 
joyed even  to  transport  in  contemplating 
the  dear,  bUink,  beautiful  expanse— 
''worlds,  suns, and  systems," continues 
the  poet,  "  numbers  without  number, 
pour  into  being,  as  they  came  into  it, 
at  the  word  *  Let  there  be  light.'  We 
kmm  thai  the  whole  materiu  universe 


does  verily  exist  within  that  seeming 
void  which  we  are  exploring,  at  the 
same  instant,  with  the  eye  of  the  body 
and  the  eye  of  thought."  Now  Ibllowa 
the  obiectionable  passage: 

"  Yet  more,  much  more,  than  dds  is 

inclndt'd  (inovitablv  inrliid*Ml)  in  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  awakened  by  the  silent, 
solitary  firmament.  We  feel  that  all  the 
invisiUe  wotid  of  spirits,  disembodied 
or  pure — I  s:\v  fefl,  bpoauso,  abstract 
them  as  we  may,  every  idea  we  can 
ftsBse  of  spirituel  essences  will  be  erndely 
BMtteriaI-»»we  feel  that  all  these  must  be 
somewhere  within  that  impenetrable  veil, 
which  is  itself  the  only  perfect  emblem 
of  eCemity,  and  it  etemi^  made  ridUe." 

Only  not  all  are  materialists  I  says 
a  living  sage.  And  lamentable  is  toe 

modem  Mahometan  fiishion  of  mate- 
rialising the  locality  and  condition  of 
lieaven,  and  even  of  Hades — the  state 
of  teparaie  spirits;  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
spiritualise  away  the  pains  of  what  iii 
technically  called  Hell.  To  talk  of 
ideas  being  material  at  all,  is  utter 
nonsense ;  ideas  are  the  growth  of  rea- 
son, and  reason  i^all  spiritual :  and  such 
must  ideas  be,  or  be  nothing.  Next,  to 
talk  of  material  dwelling  for  "  spirits 
disembodied  or  pure,"  and  to  con- 
ceive of  that  abode  being  '*  somewhere 
within  that  impenelr^le  veil**  is  equal- 
ly gratuitous.  Better  Milton  under- 
stood the  point,  and  wisely  poetical 
was  be  when  he  wrote,  The  mind  is 
its  own  place."  Inadequately  has  that 
man  felt,  who  feels  not  that  place  and 
time  are  forms  of  his  own  mind,  with 
which  he  limits  his  perception  and 
conception  of  bodies,  but  not  the  nuud 
in  which  they  are  included — the  mind 
that  neither  space  nor  time  can  com- 
prehend, self-comprehended  only  in  its 
own  eternity. 

In  a  similar  materialist  way,  Mr. 
Montgomery  decides  that  poetiy  is 
verse.  No  other  definition,  he  says,  , 
contrive  as  we  may,  can  be  given. 
Poetry,  say  we,  is  irrespective  both  of 
verse  and  prose — it  is  simply  a  creation, 
an  emotion  uttoed  by  the  soul  in  cho- 
sen signs,  fitly  expressive  of  its  highest 
moods.  Hut  we  have  already,  in  the 
first  ISuniber  of  Hecjna,  written  an 
essay  "  on  poetic  genius,  considered  as 
a  creative  power;*'  to  which  we  have 
nothinfj  to  add,  though  perhaps  some- 
thing to  amend,  in  so  far  as  we  may 
have  referred  genius  to  organisation 
though  spiritual,  which  we  would  now 
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ratlier  ascribe,  as  we  have  since  a&- 
cHbed  it,  to  ^  iielf^etnnninaiion  of 
a  strong  will  acting  upon  the  aocidcnti 

of  individual  destiny  Mr.  Mont- 
{^otnery  himself  acknowledges  fhil  there 
exists  verse  which  is  not  poetry;  poetry, 
therefbre,  w  not  whatever  is  m  vene» 
but  only  certain  productions  assumtug 
tliat  harmonious  guise.  In  regard  to 
coiult  inning  |K)etical  prose  he  is  rii^la 
enough :  we  will  join  him  in  con- 
dnDBing  all— but  our  own.  What  be 
bai  written  on  what  be  ealla  tbe  man> 
nerimm  nf  poetry  is  excellent,  and  so 
are  his  k marks  on  the  Miltonic  quan- 
tities,  and  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  taste  is  in  bar- 
iBoay  with  his  genius — be  is  more  of 
a  versifier  tlian  a  poet,  and  seems  to 
attach  more  importance  to  the  niechan- 
ism  tliun  the  essence  of  verse.  Unlike 
Mr  Woidswoftb,  be  makes  moob  ao> 
count  of  the  article  of  poetic  diction, 
and  prates  by  the  hour  of  alliteration 
and  rhyme — matters  of  no  consider- 
ation; since  wliere  the  spirit  is  not, 
tbe  fonn,  wbalever  H  be,  is  bat  adead 
letter,  and  where  tbe  spirit  is,  it  will 
work, from  within, its  own  manifestation 
in  the  world  without,  "  as  tbe  fish  in 
tbe  convoluted  shell  shapes  its  dwel- 
ling by  the  motion  of  its  body  within,'' 
This  simile,  by  tbe  by,  is  not  ours,  but 
our  poet's;  and  we  quote  it  to  shew 
how  vain  is  the  taslc  of  laying  down 
rules  about  poetic  finmis  and  poetic 
diction,  when  such  is  the  result.  We 
doubt  not,  that  to  these  rules  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  been  in  the  practice 
of  his  art  much  indebted ;  since  he, 
with  the  exoeption  of  Moose,  is  tbe 
one  of  all  our  poels,  of  any  name,  who 
has  besto\vpd  more  pains  on  the  bril- 
liancy ol  lus  composition  tlum  s(»lici- 
tude  for  the  more  mysterious  qualities 
of  poetic  inspiiatioD.  Far  be  it  fioai 


us,  however,  to  underrate  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's meiits ;  and  in  particular  are 
we  gtaltelul  lo  bios  fiir  evincing,  in  tbeat 

def^enernte  days,  tiM  UMiB  bctwaett 

pot  try  and  religion. 

As  miuht  have  been  expected,  tbe 
compatibility  of  devotional  meittes  wilb 
poetical  embelliabment  is  strongly  aa> 

serted  by  our  author,  in  opposition  to 
the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson.  What  he 
lias  written  is  written,  and  is  worth 
feeding  too;  seoMtbing  aiMiy  never- 
theless be  added,  net  without  eftct  oa 
this  concerning  matter.  In  tfie  snme 
way  in  whicli  Mr.  MonlgoiiHry  has 
said  |>oeiry  is  verse,"  may  it  be  said 
**  religion  is  poetry for  only  by 
means  of  poetry  has  religion  been  asi^ 
nifested  to  the  world  —all  her  revela- 
tions have  been  by  means  of  po(  tical 
strains,  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
craatioB  to  Ibe  apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  final  judgment.  Poetry  thus  is 
as  much  the  form  of  religion  as  verse 
is  of  poetry ;  and  only  m  such  forni 
can  even  now  be  most  perfectly  repre- 
eented.  What  are  aH  the  cold  oca- 
mentaries  of  the  Bible  but  accommo- 
dations  of  a  poetic  text,  which  in  its 
univers.ility  exceeds  the  limits  of  logi- 
cal rules,  and  laughs  at  the  schoolman's 
categories  f  The  appeal  is  made  to 
the  heart,  the  feelings,  tbe  imagination, 
and  the  will;  but  your  prose  theologrian 
would  confine  it  to  the  understanding, 
and  lower  it  to  the  speculative  appre- 
hension, omitting  wholly  tbe  practical 
life,  which  is  the  all  in  all.  roetry  is 
this  practical  thing;  and,  as  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery well  enough  shews,  is  essen- 
tially tbe  voice  of  truth.  Only  tbe 
true  is  tbe  poetical ;  nay,  Mcce,  tbe 
poetical  is  the  only  true.  This  stying 
may,  indeed,  be  gainsaved ;  butf^mly, 
the  gainsayer  is  a  fool  1 
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TUB  suepuk&d's  moctes, 

OD  TBI  EKASOV  WBT  TBIT  DO  MOT  APPSAm  tV  PBA8BE*S  MAOABIHB, 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  : — 

The  Shepherd  has  sent  us  up  a  couple  of  the  most  admirable  articles  that  can 
povibly  be  cooeeived,  which  he  wisbei  us  to  publish  under  the  title  of  Noetm 
Jmhciitout.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  diatogue ;  but  we  have  our  own 
RSlons  for  doing  what  the  grammarians  deem  impossible,  viz.  declining  the 
sitide.  Uogg  thinks  that  we  are  wrong.   He  writes  to  say,  that 

"  You  cannot  imagine  the  sensntion  the  rttf  advertisement  will  create  ;  for  there 
nert'r  waa  as  popiil:\r  and  as  hapi)y  a  plun  projected  in  the  world  for  ver.dinjf  all  sorts 
of  AcutimentH  and  ideas.  I  have  been  the  hero  of  the  Nocte$  all  along,  and  there  is  uo 
MB  has  so  good  a  right  to  carry  it  on  as  I  hare.   I  told  North  lately,  in  a  letter,  that 

I  began  Blackwco(Vs  Mngnzine,  and  by  I  would  end  it :  there/ore,  none  of  vour 

London  wbinis  ;  hut  let  my  articles  retain  thsir  original  title.   But,  if  you  like,  you 
maj  Diake  it  a  new  skbies." 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  we  doubt  the  fact  that  llo^^  was  the 
hero  of  the  ori^iinal  Nitcles  from  the  beginning.  We  rather  think  that  the 
Shepherd  had  notlun^  whatever  to  do  with  the  a0air  until  long  after  they  iiad 
bsen  started.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  object  to  opening  any 
thing  in  imitstioB;  and  even  if  L<xdthart,  Maginn»  Wilson,  Hamilton,  John  Cay, 
Douglas  Cbeape,  TIo^,  Moir,  Sec.  were  themselves  altogeihcr  to  write  Nodes  in 
any  other  magazine  than  Blackunxxl'sy  their  work  would  be  nothing  better  than 
KcoDdband  now-a-days.  And,  in  truth,  we  think  tliat,  even  in  its  ongiual  soil, 
lbs  natter  is  somewhat  worn  out.  A  Noeia  in  Blaekwood  is  almost  a  bore, — 
dKiriiere  it  would  be  a  botheration. 

But  what  the  Shepherd  has  done  is  so  uncommonly  excellent,  tliat  it  can  by 
no  means  be  lost.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  his  soogs  are  magoi&ceot.  The  first 
abuses  the  Whigs  in  the  following  fashion : — 

Grim  vengeance  Inng  has  ta*en  a  n^lg 

But  we  may  see  it  wauken. 
God  help  the  day,  when  roysl  heads 

Are  crouohin'  like  a  mawkin  ! 

Awa,  Whigs,  &c. 

The  de'il  he  heard  tlio  stoure  o'  tongues. 

And  vamping  cam  amang  us  ; 
But  he  pitied  us  sse  wi'  enrsed  Whigs, 
He  tum*d  an'  doughtna  wrang  us* 
Awa,  Whigs,  &c. 

But  aye  he  kcek'd  aneath  his  sleeves, 

An  shook  his  sides  wi'  laughter : 
•  Oiwm  Britain  lang  those  sslM  knaTse— 

She'll  bang  the  devil  after!' 
Awa,  Whigs!  awu,  Whigs! 

Awa,  \V  higs,  for  ever  ! 
Ye're  bat  a  ]radc  o*  brasey-mowe. 
An'  gude  yeH  do  us  never." 
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"Awa,  Whiga!  awa,  Whigs! 

Awa,  Whigs,  for  ever ! 
Te'ko  hot  a  peek  o*  brosy'Saows, 

An*  gade  ye'll  do  us  nev^T. 
Our  thristles  tlourishM  frr^h  :uid  £ur, 
_  And  bonny  bloom'd  our  roses. 
Tin  Whiga  csai,  like  a  frost  in  June, 

And  wuhsr'd  a'  eor  poesies. 

Awa,  Whigs,  &o« 

Onr  sad  decay  in  church  an'  state 

SoipMsea  my  desctiving : 
Tbe  Whigs  cam  o'er  us  m  a  emse. 

An'  we  hee  done  wi'  driving. 

Awa,  Whigs,  Ace. 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  i'  the  dust— 
De'il  blind  them  wi'  the  stowre  o't ; 

An' wBle  their  aamM  in  his  Meek  bttik 
Wha  gee  tibe  Whigs  the  power  o't. 

Awa,  Whigs,  it.9* 


Tbongh  now  he  wears  the  British  cnywa, 

For  which  he  never  cared  a  dee. 
Yet  ttill  the  downright  honest  tar. 

The  some  kind-hearted  chield  it  he* 
An'  everv  nit,'lit  I  take  a  slass. 

An'  fill  it  reumiiig  lu  the  brim. 
An*  dxink  it  in  e  glowing  health 

To  Adelaide  and  to  hna. 


I'to  ae  advicf*  to  pie  mj  king, 

An'  that  i  do  wi'  right  good  will : 

<  Stick  hr  the  anld  (riends  o'  the  crown, 

'    Wha  bore  it  up  through  good  an  ill ; 

Fornew-made  friends  an (1  ii«'\v-madelawiy 
They  suit  nae  honest  hearts  at  a'.' 

Then  royal  WUlie'a  worth  I'll  eing 
Aa  lang  as  I  hae  hreatb  to  draw," 


The  Shepherd,  contented  with  this  panegyric  on  majesty,  sends  us  next  what 
he  says  a  Puritan  fellow  wrote  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  but  whidi^ 
nevertheless,  we  are  quite  sure  was  written  by  himself.   It  is  as  follows:^ 


"  See  now,  my  brethren,  hen ven  ia elear. 

And  ull  the  clouds  are  gone  ; 
The  righteoua  man  shall  flourish  now— 

Brave  days  are  coming  on. 
Ck>me  then,  dear  commdes,  and  be  glad. 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me  ; 
Lawn  sleeves  and  rochets  shall  go  down, 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we ! 

Whate'er  the  biahopa'  hands  have  baih 

Our  hammers  shall  undo  ; 
We'll  break  their  pipee,  and  bum  their 
copes. 

And  bum  their  churehea  too, 

"We'll  exercise  within  the  groves. 

And  ]>n';ic]i  beneath  the  tree; 
Well  nmke  a  pulpit  of  a  cask, 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we ! 

We'll  down  with  deans  and  prebends  too. 

And  I  rejoice  to  tell  ye, 
How  wo  shall  eat  good  pig-s  our  fill. 

And  capons  stew'd  in  jelly. 
We'll  bum  the  fathers'  learned  books. 

And  make  the  schoolmen  flee  ; 
We'll  down  with  all  that  smells  ofwit. 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we  I 

If  once  the  greed  v  rhnrrhmen  CTCW 

Be  crushed  and  overthrown, 
We*U  teach  the  nobles  how  to  atoop, 

And  keep  the  geutry  down. 

Hie  other  songs  ate  misodlaneous.  We  have  some  idea  that  the  soi^  about 
M'Kimman  is  good,  though  we  confess  we  do  not  quite  understand  it. 

"  la  your  wa^pipe  asli  *  )>,  and  for  ever,  M'Kimmanl 

Is  your  war-pipe  asleep,  and  for  ever  ? 
Shall  the  pibroch  that  welcomed  the  foe  to  Ben-Aer 
Be  hushed  when  we  seek  the  red  wolf  iu  his  lair. 

To  give  back  our  wrongs  to  the  giver  1 
To  the  raid  »nrl  *!•  —  — if  obiAftting  have  ffone^ 


Good  manners  have  an  ill  report 

And  turn  to  pride  we  see  ; 
We'll  therefore  cry  good  manners  down. 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we ! 

The  name  of  lord  shall  be  abhorr'd. 

For  evMy  man*s  a  brother ; 
No  reason  whv,  in  church  or  state. 

One  man  should  rule  another. 
Now  when  tiiia  change  of  government 

Has  set  our  fingers  free. 
We'll  make  their  saucy  dames  oonae 
down. 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we  I 

What  though  the  king  and  parliament 
Do  now  accord  together  1 

We  have  more  cause  to  bo  content. 
This  is  our  sunshine  weuihor. 

For  if  that  reason  should  take  place. 
And  they  should  disagree. 

For  us  tlien*  would  be  little  grace; 
For  hey,  then  up  go  we  ! 

What  should  we  do  then  in  such  cascI 

Let's  put  it  to  a  venture. 
If  we  can  hold  out  seven  years*  space. 

Well  sue  out  our  indenture. 
A  time  may  come  to  make  us  rue. 

Yet  time  may  set  us  free, 
Unless  the  galums  chtm  hii  dae. 

And  hey,  then  up  go  we !" 
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Wilttibm  shrink  from  the  doom  thou  can  ihiin  not,  M'KiaHMllt 

Wflt  thou  shrink  from  the  doom  tliou  cnn  nhnn  not  T 
If  thy  course  must  be  brief,  let  thu  pruud  Saxou  know 
That  the  tmil  of  M*Kinimm  no'er  (|iinird  when  o  foe 

Han^l  his  M       in  the  land  he  liad  won  not. 
\N  here  the  lii^ht- footed  roe  leaves  the  wild  breeze  behind. 
And  the  red  heather-bloom  gives  its  sweets  to  the  wind-<- 
l  b  ere  our  hteed  pennoii  flies,  ami  oor  keen  steeds  ere  pnuncing. 
'Mid  tiie  Startlinp:  war-cries,  nnd  the  bright  weapons  glancing! 

Then  raise  the  wild  sloifan-cry  I  On  to  the  foray  ! 

Sons  of  the  he;iiher-hiil,  pine-wood,  and  glea| 
Shout  for  M'PhenMm,  M*Leod,  end  the  Morey, 
TiU  the  Lonende  re-eoho  the  chellen^  sgun  !** 

The  two  next  songs  relate  to  tlie  female  sex,  concerning  whom  the  Shepherd 
has  had  always  a  weakness,  which  appears  to  be  every  year  increaaiiig.  The  first 
opens  with  a  bmous  old  chorus. 

"  Gin  ye  meet  •  bonny  lassie, 
Gie  her  a  ktft  an'  let  her  gae ; 

But  gin  ye  meet  a  dhr^  biissv, 

Fy  gae  rub  ber  ower  wi'  strue. 
Nought  is  like  a  bonny  Iassie» 

Drisk  an'  bonny,  blithe  and  gay ; 

But  jrin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hu!«sv, 
Fy  gae  rub  ber  ower  wi'  strae. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  qtmt  thp  crrip 

O'  ilka  joy  whil«  ye  areyotinj^, 
Afore  «tld  age  yoor  veetab  nip. 

An'  lay  ye  twalaold  oijrer  a  rang. 

Tht  other  has  for  its  heroine  Hogg's  own  wife.   Here's  a  health  to  Mrs* 

Hogg! 

*'  O  wba  are  sae  happy  as  me  an'  my  Moggy  1 

O  wha  are  lae  nappy  as  Moggy  an'  me  T  • 

We're  hiilTh  turnin'  auld,  an'  our  walth  is  soon  tauld, 

But  (ontcutinent  bides  aye  in  our  cottage  aae  wee. 
She  toiU  a'  the  day  when  I'm  out  wi'  the  hirael. 

An'  chaunts  to  the  bairns  while  I  sing  on  the  brae ; 

An'  :ive  her  blithe  smile  weloomos  mo  frae  my  toil, 
\\  ln'O  down  the  jjlen  1  come  weary  an'  wiie. 

Aboon  our  auld  heads  we've  a  nice  little  biggin. 

That  keeps  out  the  cauld  when  tlie  simmer's  awa; 
We've  twa  wabs  u'  linen  o'  Moggy's  ain  apinnin'. 

As  tliick  !is  silk  velvet  and  white  as  the  snawj 
We've  kie  in  the  byre,  an'  yauds  in  the  stable, 

A  grumpfaie  sae  fat  that  she  hardly  can  stand  ; 
An'  something,  I  guess,  in  yon  auld  painted  press. 

To  cheer  up  the  speerits  an*  steady  the  hand. 

TSs  true  we  bae  had  mony  sorrows  an*  rrosses. 

Our  pouches  oil  toom,  an'  our  hearts  fu'  o'  care  ; 
But  wi'  a*  our  crosses,  our  sorrows,  an'  losses. 

Contentment,  thmk  Hearen !  has  aye  been  our  share. 
I've  an  auld  roostit  sword  that  wns  left  by  my  father, 

Whilk  aye  has  been  drawn  when  my  king  bad  a  fae  j 
Wo  bee  finends  aae  or  twa  that  aft  gie'  us  a  ea',  .  y  .^cd  by  Google 


Bat  look  out  for  a  bonny  lassie, 
Brisk  an*  bonny,  blithe  an'  gay ; 

But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirtv  liiissv, 
Fy  gae  rub  ber  ower  wi'  strae. 

Auld  age  an*  youth  Ime  joys  apart, 

An'  though  they  diuua  weel  combine. 
The  boneat,  kind.'an'  gratefu'  heart 

Will  aye  be  blithe  like  yours  an' mine. 
But  noni,'ht  is  like  a  bonnv  lassie, 

Dearer  gift  Ueav'n  never  gae  j 
Bot  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hussy, 

Fy  gae  mb  her  ower  wi'  strae." 


5% 


The  Shepherd's  Noctee. 


The  foUowiog,  with  which  we  wind  up,  is  to  our  ears  a  most  magnificent 
slmi%— a  Jacobite  ballad,  worth  all  the  Jacobite  Rdicep  always  exceptiiig 
Donald  BlacGillinay,^  wbicb  is  no  relic  at  all,  bot  one  of  Hogg^s  own. 

"  Rise !  rise !  lowltnd  and  highland  men ; 

Biild  sire  and  bi»ardleM  son,  each  oomStaad  early: 

Rise  !  rise  f  mainland  and  island  men. 
Belt  on  your  broad  sworda,  and  tight  lor  Prince  Charlie ! 
Down  hum.  die  aBOontain  eleqt. 
Up  from  the  valley  deep. 
•  Oat  from  the  clachan,  the  bothy,  and  aheeling 

Bugle  and  battle-drum, 
Bid  chief  and  vassal  come ; 
Leadly  oar  begpipee  the  pibroch  are  pealing* 

cuoavs* 

Rise,  rise,  &c. 

Men  of  the  mountains !  — desoendanls  of  heroes ! 
Heirs  of  tbeftme  sad  tbe  bills  of  your  fadiers, — 

Say,  shall  the  Sassenaeb  Southron  not  fear  us. 
When  fierce  to  tlie  war-peal  each  plaided  claa  gathers  1 
Long  on  the  trophied  walls 
Of  your  aDoestral  balle 
Rust  bath  been  blunting  the  armour  of  Albia : 
Seize,  then,  ye  mountain  Macs, 
Buckler  and  battie-axe, 
Leds  of  Loebaber  Brae,  Mar,  and  Brsdalbine. 

caoavs. 

Rise,  rise,  &c. 

When  hath  the  tartan  ])Iaid  mantled  a  coward? 

When  did  the  bonnet  blue  crest  the  disloyal  1 
Up,  tbsB,  aod  crowd  to  tfie  elaadard  of  Staart! 
jPeilew  your  hero,  the  rightful,  the  royal* 
Come,  chief  of  Clanronald, 
And  gallant  M'Donald ; 
Coiae  Lovet,  Leebisl,  with  the  Ocant  aad  tbe  Ooidoa  f 
Roase  ereiy  kilted  clan, 
Rouse  every  loyal  roan  ; 
Modket  on  shoulder,  and  thigh  tbe  broad  sword  on  ! 

cnoiius. 

Rise  !  rise  !  lowland  and  highland  men  ; 

Bald  aire  to  beardless  son,  each  come,  and  early : 
Rkel  rise!  auinlsnd  and  island  men, 

Belt  ooyoar  broad  ewoids,  aad  fight  for  Fdace  Charlie !" 

Nobody  can  say  that  these  songs  are  not  worthy  of  the  most  extravagant  com- 
mendations ;  and  tbe  prose,  though  we  think  it  not  ecjual  to  the  verse,  capital. 
That  we  nay  not  be  unjost  to  tbe  Shepherd,  we  sbdl  give  a  bit  of  his  diakgoe. 

SBBPHSaD. 

**  We  had  some  capital  Toiy  meetings  in  London.  We  had  ane  in  Archy 
Hasty's  house  every  week  ;  an*  how  we  did  enjoy  oursers,  wi*  Burns*  bowl  afore 
us  1  Then  we  haid  ane  in  tlic  British  Cofiee-house, — a  wheen  noble  fellows, 
aaaistly  Scotsmen.  An*  we  had  ane  in  CuflTs  ae  night,  where  I  was  wae  to  meet 
eae  mony  o*  the  fine  fellows  that  I  had  often  been  see  happy  wi'  in  this  venr 
room.  There  was  Gait,  an'  Croley,  an'  M^Gwino,  an*  Rooertson,  an  Jifibr% 
an'  Lockhart,  an'  mysel  —  foreby  Sadler,  an'  Vivian,  an*  Croker,  and  I>ord 
Shandoes,  an'  a'  the  sterling  chaps  we  could  bale  thegither, — priests  an'  bishops, 
ao'  deans  an'  arcbdeaoons,  an'— 

OtLFILLAV. 

What  is  an  arcbdeaoooy  sir? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  de'il  a  bit  o'  me  kens.  But  I  noted  that,  whenever  I  met  wi'  tU  -m,  they 
were  set  bi^h  up,  at  tbe  table  nen  to  tbe  biahope  an*  nobility.  I  husy  they're  a 
kind  o'  nUing  elders  or  fican. 
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OILPILLAH. 

We  hae  never  had  a  crack  with  you  since  you  left  London,  Shepherd ;  and  H 

yns  principally  for  that  that  we  all  came  to-night,  to  hear  what  impressions  such 
a  place,  and  such  society,  have  left  on  such  a  man.  What  astonished  you  the 
most  in  London  ? 

SBBPIBED. 

Its  enormous  size,  an'  the  impossibility  o*  winning  out  o't.  But  that  which 
will  always  strike  a  Scotsman  maist,  after  entering  London,  is  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  every  oue  travels.  Every  one  is  galloping  on,  hurling  on, 
mi  nesting  on,  as  if  life  were  afore  them,  an'  death  ahina.  But  I  hae  a  great 
•Basil  o'  queer  atoriei  to  tell  ye  about  that  by  an'  by. 

OtLFILLAN. 

0  man  !  there  is  nothing  I  like  sae  weel  as  your  stories  about  London.  We 
saw  by  the  papers  tiiat  you  were  in  a  great  number  of  public  societies  as  a  guest : 
Hindi  of  tbem  all  did  you  enjoy  rooet  ? 

8BEPHEBD. 

01  l^B  BBBr-£hrBAK  Clvb  out  o'  a'  sight! 

SIMON. 

The  Beef-steak  Club  ? — a  curious  deoominatioD  1  What  sort  of  a  society  is 
Aat? 

SHEPREBD. 

Ah,  Sim  !  the  qiieercf^t  sot  o'  devils  that  ever  were  conjoined  thegither. 
A'  noblemen  an'  first-rate  Kcntlemen,  though,  for  a'  their  mischievous  tricks. 
I  never  was  wi'  the  hempies  but  ae  night,  by  particular  invitation,  alang  wi' 
Murray ;  but  I  never  leugh  as  muckle  on  a  night  sin'  I  was  bom.  O,  I  wsd 
like  to  be  a  member  o*  the  Beef-slake  Club !  But  that's  impossible,  as  they  am 
a*  far  aboon  my  sphere,  an*  I  live  ower  far  frae  them.  An'  mair  than  that,  by  a 
clause  in  their  oris^inal  institution,  the  number  is  limited,  which  is  a  great  pity. 
The  late  king,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  to  wait  three  years  after  he  applied 
befcie  be  could  be  admitted ;  and  only  got  in  by  sending  a  nobleman  abroad  to 
a  lucrative  Bitoatioo.  Wboi  Mr.  Murray  and  I  went  in,  the  first  service  of 
beef-steaks  was  just  serving,  and  the  Recorder  was  on  his  legs  reading  some 
apologies.  The  tirst  \va«?  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  whose  turn  it  was  to  have 
filled  the  chair  that  night,  but  who  found  it  out  of  his  power  to  reach  London  in 
time.  There  was  one  from  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  detained  by  the  illness 
of  a  darling  dangbier;  and  una  from  the  Duke  of  WelUnglon  on  aeeount  of  nra- 
caiMMsbealtb. 

GU  FF  I, LAX. 

And  wliat  is  about  the  club  tiiat  delighted  you  so  much  ?  Do  they  actually 
dine  on  beef-Bleaks  T 

8HEPHBBD. 

Solely  on  beef-steaks  —  but  what  glorious  beef-steaks!  They  do  not  come  up 
all  at  once,  as  we  get  them  in  Scotland  —  no,  nor  at  half-a-dozen  times ;  but  up 
they  come  at  long  intervals,  thick,  tender,  and  as  hot  as  Are.  And  during  these 
intorvals  they  sit  drinking  their  port,  and  breaking  their  wicked  wit  on  each  other, 
so  that  everf  time  a  service  ot  new  steaks  came  up,  we  fell  to  them  with  much 
the  same  zest  as  at  the  beginning.  The  dinner,  I  think,  would  last  from  two  tQ 
three  hours,  and  was  a  perfect  treat  —  a  feast  without  alloy. 

SIMON. 

Whatl  do  they  drink  port  during  dinner! 

SBCPHEBD. 

They  do  that,  billy.  If  ony  member  had  ca*d  for  aught  aboon  port,  I 
wadoa  hae  been  i*  his  line  for  forty  shillings,  as  the  bogle  said,  in  the  first 
place,  he  wad  hae  been  fined ;  in  the  second,  he  would  M  been  obliged  to  lake 
a  public  lebuke.  Ony  o'  tbem  may  hae  as  muckle  punch  as  they  like,  or  toddy, 

or  twist;  but  wine  of  a  nominal  higher  quality  than  port  tliey  are  not  allowed 
to  taste.  The  Hon.  Lord  Saltoun,  who  Nvas  unanimously  voted  into  the  chair, 
had  commuted  a  hi^h  and  serious  offence  to  the  club  that  night ;  so  he  was 
adjudged  to  stand  with  a  white  sheet  about  him,  while  the  Reooraer-general  pot 
on  his  cocked  hat,  and  gave  him  a  very  sharp  and  cutting  rebuke,  but  in  a  style 
ludicrous  sublimity  quite  indescribable.  Wliat  do  you  think  was  Saltoun's 
ofiiuMX  i   I'll  defy  ony  living  man  to  guess.   It  was  for  sending  a  dozen  bottles 
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of  sublime  Highland  whivky  from  his  own  Btock,  for  the  use  of  the  societj, 
without  leave  granted.  It  is  a  club  in  which  nao  man  can  ken  whether  he  is 
doing  rieht  or  wrang ;  the  kindest  action  may  be  accounted  an  ofl'ence :  but 
always  toe  more  wire  a  man's  bebaviour  is^  the  better.  The  gieatest  offence  of  ail 
is  to  lose  temper.  No  man  is  there  allowed  to  lose  his  temper,  on  pain  of  beinK 
turned  out  of  the  society.  It  is  no  uncommon  ihinj;  for  a  gentleman  to  be  fined 
and  rebuked  for  his  face  growiiiti  red.  The  club  seems  to  have  been  orisiti.illy 
formed  to  teach  men  good  temper,  good  humour,  and  Ibrbearance ;  and  certainly 
there  never  was  a  better  school  established,  for  there  is  no  sly  insiouatkMi  that 
can  be  brought  forward  against  each  other  that  is  negK^^ted,  and  always  brou|^ 
forward  in  the  most  laughable  and  extravn2pint  terms.  During  the  whole  evening, 
the  jocular  laugh  was  so  constant  and  so  hearty,  that,  save  when  a  'gentleman  got 
up,  who  was  always  lu«teucd  to,  no  man  could  hear  a  word  of  Uie  couversatioii, 
tm  fiom  bif  next  neighboura. 

CliriLLAJf. 

How  were  you  placed  ? 

SH  KPiiinn. 

I  was  near  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Sir  John  llubhou:>e  above  me  on  my 
Itfty  and  the  Reeoidar  on  my  right. 

OII.VILLAN. 

Oh,  man !  bow  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  in  your  place  1 

SBEPUEKD. 

Are  you  a  Whig? 

CILVILLAN. 

No,  no — you  have  nothing  ado  with  that.  But  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  gentle- 
nan  Sir  John  is. 

SHLi'llERD. 

A  thin  chap,  wi'  a  Wellington  face — rather  younger-looking  than  I  expected  ; 
and  appeared,  that  night  at  least,  modest  and  nnassomiog  in  his  manners.  As 
for  the  Recorder,  his  tongue  never  lay  for  a  moment ;  but  then  his  good  humour 
was  inexliaustible.  ITie  croupier,  a  real  clever  chield,  with  ane  o*  the  glibest 
tongues  that  ever  waggit  vvitlun  leelli,  got  up  and  gave  his  honour  the  Recorder 
a  severe  repiimand  for  havering  sae  muckle  to  me,  whereby  no  one  could  get  a 
word  exchanged  with  me  but  himself.  But  he  just  botched,  an'  leugb,  an'  gaed  on. 
He  told  me  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  regarding  die  club,  which  I  was  sorry 
I  could  not  with  propriety  take  notes  of,  for  they  were  very  queer  indeed.  There 
was  one  which  struck  me  as  particularly  whimjiical.  Lord  Brougham,  s;iid  to  be 
the  greatest  wag  among  them,  adjudged  an  honourable  member  one  night,  for 
some  alleged  misdmeanoor,  to  walk  three  times  found  the  company  with  a  white 
sheet  about  him,  and  hel meted  with  a  particular  chamber  utensil.  Tlie  culprit 
obeyed  without  the  Ica-^t  hesitation,  and  swngc:ercd  mnjestically  round  tlie  apart- 
ment so  equipt.  1  shall  give  you  only  one  trait  more  uf  this  singular  society. 
Campbell  of  Islay  sat  over  against  me,  next  to  the  president  but  one,  and 
observing  that  his  chair  was  ger.erally  empty,  I  asked  the  Recorder  the  reason 
of  it,  who  told  me  that  Islay  was  Boots  to  the  club,  being  the  youngest  member ! 
IJe  had  every  thing  to  do  as  far  as  drinkables  were  concerned  —  to  draw  all  the 
^ine,  decant,  and  arrange  it.  The  landlord  and  waiier,  when  present,  were  not 
suffered  to  do  any  thing,  save  to  break  their  jokes  on  the  membos ;  so  that  reallv 
on  such  a  night,  when  the  club  was  so  numerous,  the  member  for  Argyle*s  birth 
was  no  sinecure.  They  dine  on  Saturdays  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  some* 
where,  I  think,  about  tlie  laigirs  o' Covent  Garden,  and  always  part  before  twelve. 
O,  it  is  a  JOYOUS  club  !  1  have  fourteen  other  societies  tu  describe  to  you,  of  one 
half  of  which  I  was  made  a  member.  I  shall  give  a  minute  description  of  tfaeos 
all  on  some  future  nights,  as  I  propose  meeting  a  fow  friends  here  every  night 
while  I  remain  in  town.'' 

Now,  we  should  wish  that  the  Shepherd  would  do  what  be  here  says,, 
^vis.  give  us  truly  an  account  of  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw  when  be  was 
in  London.  One  series  of  the  true  and  genuine  EpUtola  Hoggi  would  be  worth 
an  acre  of  the  imitative  A«ir/cs  ^-l/'/ZirofiafMi,  ever  SO  well  executed. 

And  so  he  niil  think  on  reHectiou«  Ulivee  Yoeex.. 
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Btixc  thus  lcf\  witlj  a  child  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  with  the 
care  of  a  house  and  store,  and  thinking 
it  more  creditable  and  wife  to  marry  a 
wife  than  to  hire  an  housekeeper,  I 
n^!.>in  entered  into  that  state  in  inol. 
Shortly  before  this,  the  introduction  of 
cut-nails  cut  me  off  from  making  a 
UviDg  by  niv  hammer;  I  now  kept  a 
grocery,  and  had  a  good  run  of  cus- 
tomers :  I  still  resided  at  No.  22,  Nas- 
sau Street. 

On  the  east  comer  of  Nassau  and 
Liberty  Streets  there  lived  the  vener- 
able old  Mr.  Isaac  Van  Hook,  so  well 
known  as  the  sexton  of  thi?  new  Dutch 
Church  opposite  his  house,  for  tu  nrly 
fifty  vears.  James  Laing  and  Wdliam 
Smith,  both  cabinet-makers,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  respectable  business,  having 
in  their  employment  ten  or  twelve 
journey  men  and  njiprftiticrs  ;  these 
men  took  the  luaci  resolution,  gave  up 
the  business,  sold  their  stock,  hired  the 
comer-bouse  over  the  head  of  poor  old 
Van  Hook,*  turned  him  and  his  to- 
bacco-pipes out  of  doors,  and  com- 
menced t!ie  grocery-busitjess.  Theirs 
being  a  corner,  took  awav  the  most  of 
my  customers;  insomuch  that  I  vras 
oblKed  lo  look  round  for  some  other 
mode  to  support  my  family.  This, 
you  may  be  sure,  I  considered  a  great 
misfortune;  but,  in  the  sequel,  you 
will  see  that  Providence  was  thus  pr»> 
paring  the  way  to  put  me  into  a  more 
agreeable  and  protilable  business  :  and 
\sh:\l  we  mav  of^cri  think  is  a  great 
misfortune  at  the  time,  is  only  roakmg 
the  way  for  a  greater  blessing. 

About  this  time,  the  ladies  in  New 
York  were  beginning  to  shew  their 
taste  for  flowers  ;  and  it  was  customary 
to  sell  the  enjpty  flower-pots  in  the 
grocery-stores,    lu  the  fall  of  the  year. 


As  1  staf(  (1  nhovp,  I  was  looking  round 
for  some  other  means  to  support  niy 
fannly.   All  at  once  it  came  into  my 
mind  to  take  and  paint  some  of  mv 
common  flower-pots  with  green  varnisb 
paint,  thinking  this  would  bettor  suit 
the  taste  of  the  ladies  than  the  common 
brick-bat  coloured  ones.    I  painted 
two  pair,  exposed  them  in  front  of  my 
window;  they  soon  drew  attention, 
and  were  sold.    I  painted  six  pair; 
they  soon  went  the  same  way.  Being 
thus  encouraged,  1  continued  jximting 
and  selling  to  good  advantage:  this 
was  in  the  fall  of  1802.    One  day,  in 
the  month  of  April  following,  I  ob- 
served a  man  for  the  first  time  selling 
tlower-plants  in  the  tly-market ;  as  I 
carelessly  passed  along  I  took  a  lea^ 
and  rubbing  it  between  my  fingers  and 
tlmmb,  asked  him  what  was  the  name 
of  it.  lie  answered,  a  u'eranium.  This, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  tirst 
time  that  I  ever  heard  that  there  vras  a 
geranium  in  this  world ;  as,  before  this, 
I  had  no  taste  for,  nor  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  phmt'^.    I  lookoa  a  few  minutes 
at  (he  plant,  thouiiht  it  had  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  that  it  would  look  well  if 
removed  into  one  of  my  green  flower- 
pots, to  stand  on  my  counter  to  draw 
attention.   ()])servp,  I  did  not  purchase 
this  plant  with  the  intention  of  selling 
it  agam,  but  merely  to  draw  attention 
to  my  green  pots,  and  let  people  see 
how  well  the  pots  looked  when  the 
plant  was  in  them.    Next  day,  some 
one  fancied  and  purchased  plant  and 
pot.    Next  day  1  went  when  the  mar- 
ket was  neaiiy  over,  judging  the  roan 
would  sell  cheaper,  rather  than  have 
the  trouble  of  carr)  ing  them  over  the 
river;  as  he  lived  at  Brooklyn,  and  in 
those  days  there  was  neitlu  r  steam  nor 
hone-boats.  Accordingly  I  inirchased 
^i***!**,  and  having  sold  them,  I 
•»  .  — «%«»mnnp  might 
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always  bargained  for  the  unsold  plants. 
And  the  man  finding  me  a  useful  cus- 
tomer, would  assist  me  to  carrv  them 
borne,  and  ihew  me  haw  to  ahift  Urn 
plants  out  of  his  pots  and  put  them 
into  green  pots,  if  my  customers  wished 
it.  So  I  soon  found  by  his  tongue  that 
he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  being  coun- 
trymen, we  wrought  to  one  another^s 
bands:  thus,  from  having  one  plant, 
in  a  sliort  time  I  had  fifty.  The  thing 
being  a  novehy,  began  lo  draw  atten- 
tion ;  people  carrying  tlieir  country 
friends  to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  cl^, 
would  step  in  to  see  my  plants.  In 
some  of  these  visits  the  strangers  would 
express  a  wish  to  have  some  of  these 
plants,  but  having  so  far  to  go  could 
not  carry  them.  Then  tlwy  would  ask 
if  I  bad  no  seed  of  such  plants ;  then^ 
again,  others  would  ask  for  cabbage^ 
tuniip,  or  radislt-soed,  &c. 

These  frequent  inquiries  at  length 
set  me  a-thinking,  that  if  I  oould  get 
seeds,  I  would  be  able  to  sell  tbem; 
but  here  lay  the  difficulty,  as  no  one 
sold  seed  in  New  York,  no  one  of  the 
fiumers  or  gardjeners  Bared  more  than 
what  they  wanted  for  tbeir  own  use ; 
there  being  no  market  for  an  overplus. 
In  this  dilemma  I  told  my  situation  to 
George  Ingliss,  the  man  from  whom  I 
bad  always  bought  the  plants  in  the 
fly-market.  lie  said  he  was  now  rais- 
ing seeds,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  next  spring  along  with  his  plants 
in  the  market;  but  if  I  would  lake  his 
seeds,  be  would  <^ott  the  maritet,  and 
stay  home  and  raise  plants  and  seeds 
for  me  to  sell.  A  bargain  was  imme- 
diately str\ick  ;  I  purchased  his  slock 
of  seeds,  amounting  to  fifteen  dollars, 
and  thus  commenced  a  businen  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1805,  that  already 
is  the  most  extensive  of  the  sort  in  tm 
United  States. 

It  is  worth  wiule  to  look  back  on 
the  steps  by  which  Piovidenoe  led  me 
into  this  business,  without  my  e?er 
planning  or  intending  to  become  a 
seedsman. 

1.  By  the  introduction  of  cut-nail 
machines^  cutting  me  off  from  making 
a  living  by  my  own  trade  of  nail* 
making. 

2.  By  shutting  me  up,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  a  living  by  keeping 
grocery. 

3.  By  directing  my  mind  to  the 
painting  of  green  pots,  which  induced 
me  to  pmcliase  the  first  plant  that  ever 
drew  ray  attention  j  and  this  merely 


with  a  view  of  ornamentiog  my  atOKy 

and  not  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

4.  In  being  led  by  the  sale  of  this 
plant  to  keep  a  quantity  of  them  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  induced  peo- 
ple to  ask  for  the  seed  of  the  plants, 
and  also  for  vegetable  seeds,  long  be- 
fore I  ever  thought  of  selling  seeds. 

I  now  advertised  in  the  papers  of 
the  day,  garden  seeds.  In  a  short 
time  my  small  stock  was  all  sold  out : 
I  knew  not  where  to  replace  them.  In 
this  dilemma,  a  friena  stept  into  the 
store,  and  introduced  me  to  his  liriend 
Mr.  BfoiKan,  just  arrived  from  Londoo^ 
having  a  small  invoice  of  garden-seeds, 
which  he  was  willing  to  sell  at  a  small 
advance.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck, 
for  the  invoice  contained  the  very  ar- 
ticles I  was  daily  asked  for,  and  knew 
not  where  to  obtain.  Next  day,  on 
opening  the  casks,  I  found  a  catalogue 
ot  seeds  for  sale  by  W.  Malcolm  and 
Co.,  London;  this  was  at  that  time  a 
priie  to  roe,  for  never  before  this  had  I 
seen  a  seed  catalogue.  This  catalogue 
had  noted  on  the  maigin  the  time  of 
sowing— a  thing  I  was  totally  ignorant 
of.  Having  now  a  plan,  I  published 
a  catalogue  of  my  own,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  my  friend  the  gardener  at 
Brooklyn,  adapted  the  time  to  suit  our 
own  climate;  so  that  now  when  my 
customers  asked  when  such  and  sucii 
seeds  ought  to  be  sown,  I  was  able  to 
give  the  necessary  information.  Next 
&11,  I  sent  a  small  remittance  with  an 
order  to  Mr.  Malcolm.  The  seeds  ar- 
rived in  good  season,  and  with  the  seeds 
raised  by  my  friend  at  Brooklyn,  com- 
posed a  good  assortment  to  commence 
business  in  the  spring.  The  seeds  I 
had  imported  and  got  raissd  hero  pro- 
ving very  good,  n\y  sales  increased 
beyond  what  my  friend  could  supply ; 
and  some  of  the  market-gardeners  sup- 
posing thev  might  be  able  to  sell  me 
seeds»  baa  this  vear  raised  seeds  for 
that  purpose.  Having  no  other  re- 
source, I  was  fain  to  purchase  such  as 
was  offered  ;  and  being  a  mechanic  by 
profession,  and  alike  ignorant  of  seeds 
and  evening,  I  had  kmg  to  straggle 
with  the  impositions  of  unpiincipled 
seed-raisers,  they  often  selling  me  spu- 
rious seeds,  and  asserting  they  were  of 
the  most  genuine  quality. 

Having  at  length  brought  the  busi- 
ness to  a  pretty  respectable  footing,  it 
narrowly  escaped  total  destruction  in 
1808,  by  a  great  Ine,  which  commenced 
in  a  doap  and  candle  manufactory  ad* 
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joimng  the  store.  This  fire  broke  oat 
at  midnight  the  25ih  of  August,  and 
was  so  rapid,  that  five  of  the  inmates  of 
the  houae  where  it  commenced  perished 
in  the  fltmet.  Serertl  circurottanoet 
occurred  in  connexion  with  this  fire,  in 
which  I  covild  discern  the  kind  hand 
of  ProTidence,  and  are  in  themselves 
•o  vemtrkable,  that  they  deserve  nerer 
to  be  foreotten.  It  was  impressed  on 
mj  mind,  long  before  it  took  place, 
that  that  factory  would  be  burned. 
For  many  montl»  before  it  took  place, 
when  the  fire-company  belonging  to 
engine  No.  16  cane  to  the  pomp,  ooi^ 
ner  of  Liberty  and  Nassau  Streets,  on 
tlie  hrst  Monday  in  every  month  (ac- 
cording to  law),  to  wash  and  clean  tlie 
engine,  I  used  to  tell  them,  in  a  jocose 
numer,  how  I  widied  tben  to  act 
when  the  candle-box  (as  I  termed  the 
building)  should  take  fire.  I  got  my 
property  insured  a  short  time  before 
the  five  took  plaee — it  was  in  tine  of 
the  long  embargo.  I  had  on  hand  a 
large  stock  of  early  Y'ork  cabbage  and 
other  seeds,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
import,  but  which  could  not  then  be 
inpoftod,  onaoeomit  ofthe  mtrietiona 
Ihoi  existing.  At  dinner,  the  day  pie* 
vious  to  the  fire,  I  told  my  wife  I  was 
goincT  to  pack  ray  most  valuable  seeds, 
and  iiead  them  up  in  fiour-barrels,  that 
ihey  might  be  safely  removed  when  the 
fire  broke  out  next  door.  I  cane  from 
my  store  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
that  evening.  My  wife  was  much  fa- 
tigued with  nursios  our  youngest  child, 
Wlnwasiiek  at  toe  tine;  f  told  her 
to  lay  down,  and  I  would  nurse  till 
she  got  asleep.  She  arose  about  five 
minutes  before  twelve.  As  I  laid  my 
bead  on  the  pillow,  tiie  clock  in  the 
oener  of  ny  room  stmek  twelfe.  I 
most  have  dropped  to  sleep  imme- 
diately, for  the  next  day  I  found  my 
dock  in  the  new  Dutch  Church,  with 
the  bauds  stopped  at  fifteen  minutes 
nsttwdre.  lawokebyalood  soean 
nNNB  my  wife,  who  was  tben  rocking 
the  cradle  ;  I  sprung  on  the  floor  be- 
fore my  eyes  were  opened,  and  asked 
what  was  tlie  matter.  She  said  we 
were  all  on  fire.   I  opened  die  hack* 


window,  and  was  sainted  by  a  odnmn 

of  smoke  and  fire,  issuing  from  the 
back  of  the  soap-works.  Having  for 
many  months  previous  resoWed  in  my 
ariad  how  I  wonld  act  whee  the  thing 
took  place,  I  was  in  nowise  alarmed  ; 
she  beinjj  dressed,  I  told  her  to  take 
herself  and  child  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  I  would  wake  up  and  take  cere 
of  the  other  children  and  senranti.  I 
afterwards  dressed,  and  pot  on  a  pair 
of  double-soled  boots,  fearing  that  in 
the  confusion  I  might  tread  on  a  rusty 
nail  in  some  of  the  boards  that  might 
he  pulled  down.  I  then  went  in  ny 
store,  which  was  by  this  time  on  fire, 
and  secured  my  valuable  papers  and 
money,  by  pinning  them  in  my  jacket- 
pocket  ;  I  wet  my  nightcap  and  put  it 
on,  to  preserve  my  hair  fiwn^oeing 
singed.  As  the  engines  came  up,  I 
directed  them  to  the  places  where  their 
services  would  be  most  useful,  and 
then  fill  fiom  plaee  to  place,  aarinff 
and  preserving  luch  property  as  I 
could. 

The  buildings  where  the  fire  origin* 
ated  stood  on  the  south  side  of  my 
ptenises,  my  back -store,  a  wooden 
onilding  two  stories  high.  The  wind 
blew  fresh  from  the  south,*  which  co- 
vered tins  building?  with  flame ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  tliere  was  so  little 
damage  done  this  building,  that  ten 
dollars  put  it  in  as  good  vnnir  as  it 
was  before  the  fire  besfan.  There  was 
only  an  mcli-board  between  the  factory 
and  my  back- building,  llie  day  pre- 
nous,  1  had  been  painting  pots  with 
gieen  varnish.  The  shelf  on  which  the 
painted  pots  stood  was  next  to  the  fiic- 
tory  ;  one  pot,  containing  about  four 
pounds  of  verdigrease,  mixed  with  spi- 
rits of  turpentine  and  varnish ;  a  pitcher 
also,  containing  half  a  gallon  of  rosin, 
varnish,  &c.,  with  a  jtig  with  half  a 
gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
fire  burned  tnroush  the  boards,  directly 
opposite  where  these  inflanmable  ai^ 
tides  stood ;  the  end  of  the  shelf  burned 
through,  and  dropping  about  twelve 
inches  rested  on  the  floor,  and  then 
was  extinguished.  The  heat  melted 
the  paint  that  was  on  the  outside  of  the 


*  Had  the  wind  been  from  the  north-west,  there  is  no  knowiog  where  the  con- 
fitgrttioD  would  htve  stopped,  as  die  new  Dutc^  ehureh  wet  undergoing  reptin,  tnd 
a  new  steeple  erecting  ;  the  churchyard  was  filled  with  shnvinp^s,  and  had  these 
ctnght  on  fir.\  it  would  have  tnken  hold  of  the  scafFoldinp,  and  the  church  must  have 
tntfvitahly  shared  the  same  fate,  and  have  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
want  of  the  ben  of  that  oboreh  added  nniob  to  the  property  dettioyed,  it  Itviag  muto 
in  the  chufeb-gtiTst ;  tnd  of  eoune  the  tltnn  could  not  he  to  toon  soua«ied  tt 
desirable. 
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pots  and  jug,  rannin^  down  the  sides ; 
when  the  tire  subsided,  tliey  were  found 
glued  fast  lo  the  board.  The  jug  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  was  corked ;  the 
poll  contaioiiig  pahil  and  imrnifh  wopt 
viUiout  covering,  but  completely  filled 
up  with  black  coals,  which  must  have 
fcdlen  in  while  burning.  Yet  for  all 
tliis,  these  intlaniinahle  articles  did  not 
ttke  fife;  htd  they  uken  fire,  my 
fvhole  pifnweo  UMitt  hvn  been  con- 
sumed. 

Next  day,  when  the  carpenter  and 
his  men  came  to  repair  what  little 
damage  was  done,  they  were  the  first 
to  obierve  this  cnreoimtmiice ;  and  be- 
ing struck  with  surprise,  not  only  called 
me  but  several  of  the  neighbours,  be- 
sides others,  to  see  it,  before  they  re- 
moved the  articlei>.  One  of  the  neigh- 
boQis  obnrred,  it  was  inpoeiible  that 
they  could  have  stood  there  during  the 
fire,  without  beitip:  burned  ;  when  one 
of  the  carpenters  told  ihem  lo  lift  up 
the  pots  aud  jugs.  They  found  them 
glu^  fitst  to  tlie  boaid,  and  were  then 
eonvinced,  that,  howerer  itiange,  it 
was  true.*  For  my  own  part,  I  saw 
in  it  the  power  of  Uim  whose  hand  is 
in  every  thing,  whether  it  is  the  full  of 
an  empire  or  a  epanow.  In  short,  the 
imall  damage  that  was  done  to  my 
premises  surprised  many;  and  many 
came  from  a  distance  to  view  the  pre- 
mises for  months  after.  Eight  or  nine 
houses  were  burned  on  the  rear  and  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  fiustoty  where 
the  fire  commenced ;  while  my  store, 
which  was  joined  by  nails  and  boards, 
had  scarcely  the  smell  of  hre  on  its 
roof. 

During  the  periods  of  the  embargo 
and  non-intereoiirse  laws,  which  pre- 
ceded the  war  that  commenced  in 
1811,  our  importation  of  seeds  bein? 
Stopped,  I  was  advised  b^  my  friends 
to  purchase  a  small  htm  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newark,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  seeds  that  nouM  tint  —  •* 


period  Providence  has  smiled  on  iM 

that  I  have  undertaken.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  pay  most  of  the  debts  which 
the  sale  of  ray  estate  would  not  meet 
when  I  fidJed,  and  to  this  day  our 
business  eontimies  to  increase. 

In  1825  [  purchased  the  ground 
and  building  in  Liberty  Street,  which 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  had 
been  used  by  the  SocieW  of  Friends  as 
a  phuse  of  burial,  sdiool,  and  meeting- 
house.   For  the  following  reasons  f 
think  I  see  the  kind  hand  of  Providence 
in  this  matter.  As  it  was  a  transaction 
of  great  importance,.!  earnestly  prayed 
Ibr  divoetion  fiom  Him  who  has  said. 
Acknowledge  me  io  all  your  ways, 
and  I  will  direct  your  steps."    I  did 
so,  and  I  tliink  he  directed  me  in  tliat 
important  matter ;  for,  1st.  Every  step 
I  took  towards  luriheiiug  my  views 
succeeded  beyond  my  eipeetatioiis. 
2d.  Ever)'  time  T  went  to  see  any  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  sale,  I 
always  found  them  at  home,  and  did 
the  business  I  went  about  wilhoot  oooe 
going  what  we  call  a  mtdkm  errmU* 
3d.  1  bought  it  at  private  sale — a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  not  happened,  in 
the  sale  of  so  much  valuable  property 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  for  very 
many  years.  The  circumstance  is  more 
remarkable,  as  several  individuals  had 
also  applied  to  make  a  purchase;  also 
the  New  Y'ork  Alhenceum,  the  High 
School  Society,  and  other  public  bo- 
dies; besides  several  gentmen,  who 
wished  to  have  it  for  building  lota. 
Tn  this  st;»te  of  things,  each  party  was 
preparing  for  the  contest  of  public  sale. 
One  broker  smce  told  me,  that  he  was 
authorised  to  bid  as  high  as  939,000. 
r  purchased  six  lots  for  $26,000,  Mr. 
Til letson  paying  S5.200:  so  our  four 
lots  on  Liberty  Street,  with  the  build- 
ing, cost  us  only  J^2U,bOO.    Every  one 
who  knew  the  circurostanee  was  soiw 

prised,  and  unable  to  conceive  a  reasoa 
»       »  •       •  «        •         .     ,  - 
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ctnying  on  <wr  \mn6im  !•  advurtiig^ 

•mta  greftt;  but  scscral  circumstancM 
took  place  which  enabled  us  to  meet 
our  heavy  disbursements,  tlie  first  of 
which,  at  the  ume,  seemed  u  great 
BUttlbttuiie,  yet  turned  oat  nmch  to  our 
•dvantage.  1st.  The  fhip  Crisis  s  uled 
from  London  m  January  1826,  having; 
on  I  card  our  whole  supply  of  st  eris 
for  the  ensuing  spring,  and  wa^^  totally 
lost.  2d.  The  mODthi  April,  May, 
and  pert  of  Jnne,  were  uocomiBonlf 
dry  and  warm ;  maAV  of  our  ^rdencrs 
and  fanners  sowed  tneir  ^^ound  three 
times  before  obtaioins:  a  crop.  It 
being  impossible  to  replace  what  was 
lost  in  tne  Crius,  and  the  deauutd 
bein?  unusally  great,  we  were  obliged 
to  sell  the  seed?  on  !i;iinl,  which  were 
two  years  old  :  we  told  our  customer 
the  character  ot  tlie  seeds.  Wc  tried 
and  ascertaiBed  that  half  of  them  would 
flow,  and  sold  them  at  a  price  accord- 

indv.  Ws  this  means  we  cjot  clear  of 
an  oUl  slock,  wlncli  ue  in  v(  r  would 
have  o&red  for  sale  but  for  tliese 
cilciimsianeci.  The  next  fimnuable 
biceM  waa  the  great  demand  for  Inwr- 
wort.  By  great  exertions  we  were  en- 
abled to  procure  enough  of  the  lierb  to 
answer  all  demands,  and  sold  it  to  a 
good  profit;  and  now  whilst  I  am 
wfitin;  (Jnne  1828),  Dr.  Cook*s  book 
on  the  efficacy  of  white  mustard  seed 
bids  fair  to  be  a  very  profitiible  part  of 
our  busmess.  The  demands  for  our 
seeds,  at  home  and  abroad,  keep  iu> 
•creasing  at  a  fiur  and  reaaooable  late; 
so,  by  strict  economy  and  indoitiyy  we 
have  been  able  to  answer  the  demands 
of  our  extra  disbursements. 

When  I  look  back,  I  remember  some 
IndicnMu  and  corious  scenes  in  whioh 
I  hate  been  part  actor.  I  have  eoroe 
in  contact  with  several  of  the  men 
whose  names  have  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years:  such  as  Tliomas  Fsine,  Wm. 
Cobbetty  Blanks^  Generals  Moreau, 


a  look  at  hitt ;  but  hefbfe  we  got  A«re, 
he  stepped  in.  While  I  stood  consi- 
derint;  now  to  pet  a  sight  of  him,  1 
observed  S;imuel  l/>ndon,  the  printer, 
enter  the  hotel.  As  1  knew  Sumuel 
and  be  were  oopalriots  through  the 
whole  of  the  American  nvolutioo,  I 
presumed  he  was  goini;  to  see  his  old 
fnend.  1  proposed  to  my  compntiions 
to  go  in,  and  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  London,  we  would  thus  get  intro* 
duced :  they  declined  going.  As  S 
went  alone,  I  asked  the  waiter  — 

"  Is  Mr.  i'aine  home?"    "  Yes."  * 

**  In  his  own  room  V*  "  Yes." 

"Alone?"  ♦*Yes.'' 

''Canlseehimr  «Followme." 

He  ushered  roe  into  a  spacious  room, 
where  the  table  was  set  for  breakfast ; 
a  gentlcinau  at  the  table  writiuij,  aii- 
oUier  reading  the  paper.  At  the  furdier 
end  of  the  room,  a  long,  lank,  coarsO' 
looking  figure  stood,  with  his  l^k  tO 
the  fire:  from  the  resemblance  to  por- 
traits I  had  seen  in  his  Rif^hts  of  Man^ 
I  knew  it  was  Paine.  \V  hiie  1  foU 
lowed  the  waiter,  presuming  Plaine  was 
alone,  I  was  preparing  an  eiordtom  to 
introclucc  myself  to  a  plain  republican 
alone;  but  when  I  thus  found  myself 
in  company  with  the  great  author  of 
CoHHMN  iSraie,  for  a  moment  I  was  at 
a  stand.  Says  I,  "  Gentlemen,  is  Mr. 
Paine  in  this  room  ?"  He  stopped  to* 
wards  me  and  answered,  "  Aly  name 
is  Paine."  I  held  out  my  hand,  and 
while  I  held  his,  says  I,  **  Mr.  Paine, 
and  yon,  gentlemen,  will  please  oicooa 
oiy  abrupt  entry ;  I  came,  out  of  mem 
curiosity,  to  see  the  man  whose  writings 
have  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world." 
Paine  answered,  *'  I  am  very  glad  your 
curiosity  is  so  easily  satisfied  .**  Says  I, 
**  Good  morning,  gentlemen walked 
out,  and  shut  the  door  behind  me.  I 
heard  them  all  burst  oiit  into  a  loud 
laugh.  Thinks  1,  tiiey  may  laugh  that 
win;  I  have  seen  raine,  and,,  all 
things  considered,  have  made  a  goodj  by 
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At  tliat  time  I  was  clerk,  or  psalm- 
ringer,  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cedar  Street,  of  which  the 
famous  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  ihe 
minister.  Tbe  cboicb-iession  causht 
tbe  ahm;  an  extiapmeeting  was  called 
—  to  be  sure,  I  was  not  noticed  to 
attend ;  perhaps  they  were  afraid  of 
contamination  from  one  who  had  shook 
hands  with  Tom  Ptune.  Be  that  as  it 
may»  I  was  suspended  fton  office  ibr 
some  months. 

A  few  years  after  this,  when  Paine 
had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  his  com- 
pany shunned  by  tbe  more  lespeetabte 
of  lus  fiiendsy  on  account  of  his  un- 
popular writings  and  hard  drinking, 
he  boarded  in  the  house  of  one  Wil- 
liam Carver,  a  blacksmith  and  horse- 
doctor.  This  Carver  and  I  bad  wrought 
journey  work  together  in  the  same  shop, 
ten  years  before  that  period ;  so,  having 
free  access  to  the  house,  I  frequently 
oiled  to  converse  with  Tom  Paine. 
One  evening  he  related  the  following 
anecdote ;  he  said  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Robertspere,  when  every  republican 
that  tlie  monster  could  get  in  his  power 
was  cut  down  by  tbe  axe  of  the  gul- 
lentine.  Paine  was  in  the  dungeon, 
and  his  name  on  the  list,  with  twenty 
more,  ordered  for  execution  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  clerk 
of  the  tribunal  to  go  through  the  cells 
at  night,  and  put  a  cross  with  chalk  oo 
the  back  of  the  door  of  such  as  were 
to  be  gvillenlined  in  the  morning.  When 
the  executioner  came  with  his  guard 
vouody  wherever  they  found  a  chalk 
the  victim  was  brought  forth.  There 
was  a  long  passage  in  the  cellar,  or 
dungeon,  of  tnis  bastile,  having  a  row 
of  cells  each  side  containing  the  pri- 
soners;  the  passage  was  secured  at 
each  end,  but  the  doors  of  the  cells 
were  chiefly  left  open,  and  sometimes 
the  ]irisoners  stepped  in  one  another's 
room  to  converse.  Paine  had  gone 
into  the  next  cell,  and  left  bis  door 
open,  back  to  the  wall;  thus  liaving 
the  inside  out.  3ust  then  came  the 
chalkers,  and,  probably  being  drunk, 
crossed  the  inside  ot  Paine's  door. 
Next  morning,  when  tbe  guard  came 
with  an  order  to  bring  out  twenty,  and 
finding  only  nineteen  chalks  (Paine 
being  in  bed,  and  his  door  shut,)  they 
took  a  prisoner  from  tbe  further  end 
of  the  passage,  and  thus  made  up  the 
number.  So  Tom  Paine  escaped  ;  and 
before  the  mistake  was  discovered  — 
about  forty-eight  hours  alter — a  stronger 


party  than  Spine's  cut  off  his  head,  and 

about  thirty  of  his  associates;  and  so 
Paine  was  set  at  liberty.  But  being 
afraid  to  trust  his  head  any  longer 
among  these  good  democrats,  n>r  whom 
he  had  wrote  so  mudi,  he  mode  the 
best  of  hi<!  way  for  this  country. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
almost  miraculous  escape  ?  Ue  said  the 
Folei  had  ordained  he  was  not  to  die 
at  thattime.  Says  I,  "  Mr.  Paine,  I  will 
tell  yoxi  exactly  what  1  think  :  you  know 
you  have  wrote  and  spoke  much  against 
what  vre  call  the  religion  of  the  Bible; 

G»u  have  highly  extolled  the  perfeota- 
lity  of  human  reason  when  left  to 
its  own  guidance,  unshakeld  by  priest- 
craft and  superstition;  the  God  in 
friiom  you  live,  move,  and  have  your 
being,  has  spared  your  life,  that  you 
might  give  to  the  world  a  living  com- 
ment on  your  own  doctrines.  You 
now  shew  to  the  world  what  human 
nature  is  when  left  to  itself,  to  wander 
in  its  own  counsels.  Here  you  sit,  in 
an  obscure,  uncomfortable  dwelling, 
powdered  with  snuff,  and  stupified 
with  brandy — you,  who  was  once  the 
companion  of  Washington,  Jay,  and 
Hamilton,  is  now  deserted  by  every 
good  man;  and  even  respectable  Deists 
cross  the  streets  to  avoid  you."  He 
said,  he  cared  "  not  a  straw  for  tlie 
opinions  of  Htm  world."  Says  I,  I 
envy  not  your  feelings."  So  we  parted. 
In  short,  he  was  the  most  disgusting 
human  being  you  could  meet  in  the 
street.  Through  the  effect  of  intem- 
perance, bis  countenance  was  bloated 
Deyond  description ;  he  looked  as  if 
God  had  stamped  his  face  with  the 
mark  of  Cain.  A  few  of  his  disciples, 
who  stuck  to  him  through  good  and 
through  bad  report,  to  hide  him  from 
tbe  gaize  of  men,  had  him  conveyed 
to  New  llochelle,  about  twenty  miles 
firom  the  city,  where  they  supplied  him 
with  brandy  tdl  it  burned  up  his  liver. 
So  be  died  as  a  fool  dieth. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  be  gave 
me  the  history  of  his  escape  from  the 
gullentine,  I  found  him  in  company 
with  a  number  of  his  disciples,  as 
usual  abusing  the  Bible  for  being  the 
cause  of  every  thing  that  is  bad  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  I  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  edge  ill  a  word,  says  I,  *'  Mr. 
Paine,  you  have  been  in  Ireland,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where 
the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to 
read  the  Bible ;  you  have  been  in 
Scotland,  where  every  man,  woman. 
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and  child  has  the  Bible  in  their  hands; 

now,  if  the  Bible  were  so  bad  a  book, 
ihey  who  used  it  mosl  would  be  the 
wor>t  people.  In  Scotland,  Ute  pea- 
antiy  eve  iouUigent,  oomfertable,  so- 
ber, and  industrious;  in  Ireland  th^ 
Wt  ignorant,  drunken,  and  live  but 
little  belter  than  the  brutes.  In  New 
York,  the  watch-house,  bridewell, 
almt^MMse,  peniteotiefjr,  end  ttatee- 
prison,  is  filled  with  Iikb;  but  you 
won't  find  a  Scotchman  in  these 
places."  This  being  an  historical  fact 
irikich  he  could  not  deny,  and  the 
dock  jost  having  stmcli  ten,  be  took  a 
candle  from  the  table  and  walked  up 
stairs,  lennng  his  friends  and  myietf 
to  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

I  will  now,  to  give  the  devil  his 
doe,  mentioD  one  good  actioo  he  per- 
formed. The  man  who  suffered  death 
instead  of  Paine  left  a  widow,  with 
two  young  children,  in  poor  circum- 
Mncet .  Paine  brought  them  all  with 
him  to  this  country,  supported  tbem 
while  he  lived,  and,  it  is  said,  left  most 
of  his  property  to  them  when  he  died. 
The  widow  and  children  lived  in  apart- 
aBcals  op  town  by  themselves ;  I  saw 
them  OTOD,  but  never  saw  Paine  in 
their  company :  he  then  boarded  with 
Career.  I  believe  his  conduct  was 
disinterested  and  honourable  to  the 
widow.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  wwj  fitt 
from  beint^  handsome. 

When  WiHiam  Cobbelt  kept  seed- 
stoce  in  New  York,  in  May  1818, 
Ike  Mlowing  addreM  appeared  in  the 
AanvPoH.* 

-  mUmmCMm'iAiirmUtk§ 

"  1  hare  received  from  my  own  farm, 
ia  Uamsbire,  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of 
Buta  Baga,  or  Russia  Turnip,  of  which 
I  ihtQ  edl  all  tkat  I  do  not  want  for  my 
own  use,  nt  the  price  of  one  dollar  for  a 
pound  weight.  It  will  be  put  up  in 
poand  parcels,  and  sold  by  my  man  in 
tuM  waggon,  in  tbe  Ffy.«H>ket,  N.  Y., 
•very  Saturday,  between  an  early  hour 
in  the  moroing  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
■Atnooa:  I  ahsll  pet  my  nsme  on  the 
ptzcels. 

**  A  store-keeper,  who  has  been  selling 
Rvttia  turuip-swed  in  N.  Y.,  having  a 
fine  large  farm,  bas  a  speebwn,  bought, 
I  tm  informed,  of  my  man,  and  says  it 
Was  raised  from  his  seed.  This  may, 
piebably,  not  be  recognisable  in  a  court 
of  law ;  but  it  may  be  worth  tba  eonsi- 
aeration  of  this  store-keeper,  whether  it 
^  not  recognisable  in  a  court  of  con- 


science.  [It  is  enough  to  make  the  devfl 
blush  to  hearCobbett  talk  of  conscience.] 
Mr.  Thorbum  has  advertised,  that  his 
Bossla  tnmip  ssed  is  as  good  as  mine ; 
I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  in  that  esae  it 
is  a  g^eat  deal  better  than  seedsmen  in 
England  sell,  except  by  mere  accident. 
I  am  ezeaedingly  glad  toat  Series  con- 
tains a  seedsman  who  is  scrupulous  about 
what  he  sells ;  though  in  that  respect 
she  ])o^e8ses,  what  1  believe  my  native 
coontry— dear  old  Englimd  never  pes- 
sessed,  viz.  an  honest  seedsman. 

"  Dated  at  Hyde  Pack,  L.  I.,  16  Jane, 
1818. 

(Signed)  <«  Wiluam  CoanrT.** 

Next  day  I  carried  the  following 
answer  to  tlie  Evening  Post,  and  of- 
fered to  pay  for  its  insertion :  Coleman 
leAised.  However,  it  was  pnbliabed 
in  another. 

Ha.  Printer, 

"  Sir,  —  Now  that  Bonaparte  and 
Wm«  Cobbett  have  gone  into  dif,'nified 
ratiiement — the  one  to  catch  shrimps  in 
Saint  Helena,  the  other  to  raiso  Rate 
Uaga  turnips  on  Long  Island — I  prt?s!ime 
you  are  not  so  jpressed  with  important 
matter  bat  that,  if  inelined,  yoa  can  spare 
me  part  of  a  column  of  your  paper  to 
state  the  followintr  facts.    Perhaps,  too, 
when  you  consider  the  mighty  inequality 
of  the  parties — one,  a  null  ssemnsn ; 
the  other,  a  powerful  author,  whose  por- 
cupine quill,  dipped  in  republican  gall, 
has  shook  the  monarch's  throne  pity 
may  induce  you  to  give  me  e  ehanee 
to  rub  off  til e  dust  thrown  on  my  coat 
by  an  advertisement  in  your  paper  of 
yesterday,  signed  '  William  Cohbett^'  in 
which,  if  I  understand  his  me;ming,  he 
says  I  sold  Russia  turnip-seed,  and  told 
people  it  was  raised  from  his  turnips,  or 
wss  bis  seed;  and  talks  aboot  the  couru 
of  law  and  courts  of  conscience,  itJC 
The  following  is  the  truth : — Coming  up 
Wall  Street,  about  the  2d  or  3d  of  la«t 
April,  I  was  overtaken  by  Ae  young  man 
who  attends  the  business  of  Mr.  Cobbett's 
Register  office  in  this  citv.    He  stated 
that  Mr.  Cobbett  was  axxxious  to  get 
some  one  to  sell  his  Rosaia  tomip^eed ; 
and  that  at  his  office  there  was  some  of 
the  turnips,  to  which,  if  I  would  send, 
he  woold  give  me  one.   I  thanked  him, 
snd  said  I  would  sell  the  seed  ibr  Mr. 
Cobbett,  he  allowing  me  good  commis- 
sions— sent  to  the  office  (not  to  the  wag- 
gon), got  the  tami|j,  placed  it  oa  the 
counter,  and  to  all  mquires  said  it  was 
of  Cobbett's  turnips,  and  that  I  would 
warrant  my  Russia  turnip-seed  to  be  as 
good  as  his ;  as  mine  was  not  got  fiom  e 
seed-shop,  but  was  brought  over  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  like  Mr.  Cobbett,  esme 
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off  OS  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him, 
and  who  got  his  seed,  not  from  a  se^s-' 
■ira,  but  from  a  friend  in  Old  Knglond, 
just  us  Mr.  Cohbt'tt  <;ot  his.  I  :ilso  told 
my  customers  that  1  was  surprised  w}i»mi 
he,  Mr.  Cobbett,  knew  that  tht  people 
in  this  country  were  ao  wiaa  Mid  imi. 
lightened,*  how  lii>  tho«(»ht  he  would 
■Ilka  them  beliere  he  was  the  iirst  to 
intfodnea  tfiat  taniip,  when  w<»  had  it  ia 
our  Fly«iBarket  every  spring  these  twenty 
years  past  ;  lliat  ten  yars  airo  I  hud 
sold  the  se«d.s  that  produced  the  hume 
roots  of  tumi]) ;  that  we  always  knew  it 
bv  the  name  of  Russia,  or  Swedish,  or 
Ruta  Baga ;  and  that  the  bulb  was  al- 
ways  yellow.  There  is  not  an  old  farmer 
on'LoBg  lalaad  but  remembers  raising 
that  self-samR  turnip,  when  Mr.  ('ol)h.'tt 
was  writing  long  letters  in  his  dear  Uld 
England. 

"  In  the  year  1796,  a  large  field  of 
these  turnips  was  mise<l  bv  Win.  Prout, 
on  that  piece  ot  ground  nuw  occupied 
by  ih9  NavT  Yard,  at  the  city  of  Wash* 
ington.  If  Mr.  Cobbett  will  turn  to 
pu<re  'y  1,") of  Porri'/'in»  '.s  Gazetlr,  juiblished 
at  that  time  by  Mr.W  m.  Cobbett,  printer, 
in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  he  wiU  find  an 
account  of  said  field.  At  No.  4.1,  Heek- 
man  Street,  iu  New  York,  lives  «  gentle- 
man who  assisted  in  puUiiit;  the  Russia 
turnips  from  said  field,  in  1796.  Had 
Mr.  Cobbett  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  fine  vegitable  into  Ameiica,  he  de- 
aerred,  as  Mr.  Windham  said  on  anoihar 
o(  (  a^ion,  'a  statue  of  gold.'t  To  con- 
clude, it's  not  tlx*  least  of  the  wonders  of 
the  19th  centur)-  to  see  William  Cobbett 
and  Grant  Thorbum  scolding  one  another 
in  the  Fly-niark»-f ,  and  quun-elling  about 
who  sells  the  best  Rata  Baga  seed  at 
S 1  per  pound. 

(Signed)  '*  GaANrTaoaaoaii.** 

Nasi  moming  afttr  this  admliw- 

ment  appeared  I  received  a  polite  letter 
of  apolop)',  with  an  invitation  to  call 
and  see  him.  I  went,  and  spent  half 
a  day  ver^  agreeably,  in  gelttng  ilie 
bistOfy  of  his  life,  &c.  He  asked  bow 
I,  a  naibnaker,  come  to  be  so  extensive 
in  the  seed  business.  I  answered,  I 
landed  in  this  country  witli  only  three 
cents  in  ray  pockets  :  while  making 
nails,  it  was  as  niach  as  I  could  do  to 
earn  75  cents  per  day.  Two  dollars  I 
paid  for  ray  board,  twenty-five  cents 
Mr  washing,  and  twenty-tive  cents  to 


spend,  making  sure  to  lay  up  two  dol- 
lars per  week.  Mow,  says  1,  mark  the 
differtnoe.  Some  of  my  fellow*pa»> 
sengers  received  twelve  dollars  per 
week  ;  on  Sundays  they  went  to  the 
country,  got  in  company,  sj>ent  their 
week's  wages,  contracted  loose  habits, 
and  went  to  the  devil.  I  went  to 
church;  put  two  cents  in  the  plate; 
if  the  preacher  was  lively,  I  heard  him 
—  if  he  was  sleepy,  I  slept  also  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  saved  my  money,  rested 
my  body,  rose  on  Monday  moming 
refreshed  for  work :  while  they  speni 
tlieir  money,  fatigued  their  budy ;  on 
Monday  rose  with  the  headach,  unable 
to  work.  Now,  says  I,  you  see  it  was 
by  keeping  the  Loni*s  day  that  I  came 
to  be  a  seedsman ;  and  added,  what- 
ever reliuion  might  do  for  us  in  the 
next  world,  it  was  the  most  profitable 
concern  a  inao  could  follow  in  this. 
He  looked  earnestly  in  my  &ce,  and 
said  he  believed  I  was  right.  I  madtt 
these  observations  to  him,  as  I  sus- 
pected lhat  he  was  a  free-thmker. 

When  General  Moreau  fled  from 
Bonaparte's  persecution,  he  took  up 
hi*i  abode  in  New  York  —  he  and  bis 

lady,  the  beautiful  Madame   , 

daughter  of  a  l>ancker  in  Paris.  She 
Was  said,  at  that  Ume,  to  be  the  richest 
and  handsomest  woman  in  Eurt^: 
be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  a  very  pret^ 
little  woman,  and  fond  of  flowers.  The 
general  condescended  to  all  her  whims 
and  notions  about  plants;  and  very 
well  he  might:  for  he  was  ratlier  ugly, 
and  old  enougli  to  be  her  father.  When 
any  thing  was  to  be  arranged  among 
tlie  plants,  she  was  not  pleased  except 
the  general  and  I  baa  the  fixing  of 
them.  One  day  I  was  placing  some 
pretty  little  modest  Scotch  daisies  in 
liis  study  ;  I  cast  my  eyes  on  his  hat, 
coat,  sword,  and  other  accoutrements 
hanging  on  one  side.  Thinks  I  to  myself 
it  is  but  a  few  months  since  that  swora 
in  hand  was  arrainging  the  ranks,  and 
(lirfcling  the  most  masterly  retreat, 
periiaps,  on  military  record ;  and  here 
ne  ia,  seemingly  exerting  all  bis  mind 
in  ranking  up  flowei^ts.  He  ob- 
served tlie  directions  of  my  eyes,  and 
spoke  in  French  to  his  servants,  who 


*  See  his  Letters  to  the  people  of  England. 

+  Some  time  about  tlip  yeir  1H(H>,  Dr.  Rush,  of  F^hiladelphin.  obtained  a  v*»rdirl 
of  some  thousand  dollars  agan)^>t  Cobbett,  lor  defamation  of  character ;  he  then  sold 
oat,  and  went  borne.  H«  applied  to  parliament  fbr  a  ameeurtt,  or  ahare  of  the  aeerel- 
service  money.  Mr.  Windham,  in  his  Hpeeoh  on  that  occasion,  remarked,  that  for 
the  services  Cobbett  had  rendered  to  the  oaase  of  kinga  by  hia  whting  in 
be  deserved  a  statue  of  gold. 
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told  me  Hit  gnenl  wiibad  to  kuom 
what  I  thought.  I  said,  I  wished  to 
know  if  that  sword  and  hat  was  with 
him  in  the  field  of  battle?  He  said  it 
was.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  he 
explained  to  the  (general,  who  laughed 
as  loud  as  Frenchmen  generally  do. 

The  last  time  I  saw  General  Hamil- 
ton, 1  think,  was  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1804 ;  just  two  days  hefore  he  weat 
to  Hoboken,  end  itood  up  and  let  a 
Uockguard  shoot  him  to  deatfi.  He, 
on  the  day  I  speak  of,  was  in  ray 
store,  and  purchased  several  green- 


painted  flower  poti  nodoobt,  to  please 
nis  wife  and  (laughters.  In  two  days 
after,  when  I  heard  of  the  duel,  I 
thought  how  it  couM  he  possible  a 
man  of  his  mind,  and  i>ceiued  so  fond 
of  his  children,  could  be  such  a  slave 
to  this  barbarous  custom  as  to  rise 
from  bed,  while  there  was  just  liijht 
enough  to  see  his  children  and  tlieir 
mother  lost  in  sweet,  unconscious 
sleep*  and  steal  out,  when  he  knew  it 
was  moat  probable  he  would  nerer  see 
them  more.  From  such  honour,  maj 
the  good  Lord  deliver  us  1 


STANZAS. 

Tboo  art  gone  to  the  dust,  and  tUne  ashes  are  Wdt 

Like  the  wan  leaves  of  autumn,  to  sleep  in  the  ^adie: 

Unknown  and  forgot  by  the  world  they  may  be. 

But  the  earth  that  enshrouds  them  is  holy  to  me. 

O,  angel  beloved,  to  what  land  art  thou  passed  ? 

To  what  eliaM  oTettmi^  distant  and  vast  ? 

Hast  thou  ta'en  thy  abode  in  the  caves  of  the  sea, 

Since  the  limits  of  earth  are  too  narrow  for  thee 

In  the  rocks  of  the  deep  hath  thy  lustre  been  hidden? 

On  the  pinions  of  ether  away  hast  thou  ridden  ? 

The  aapphirine  pavement  of  heaven  hast  thou  trod, 

A  son ]  ill  to  sine  at  the  throne  of  thy  God  ? 

Hath  He  lifted  tlie  veil  from  His  shadowed  face? 

Hath  He  circled  thee  round  with  a  parent's  embrace  ? 

Widi  dews  of  the  heaven,  ambrosial  and  mild, 

liaUi  He  wateied  thee  o'er,  and  baptised  thee  His  child  t 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  dust ;  but  the  flight  of  thy  soul 

Not  the  ice -fettered  gates  of  the  grave  can  control ; 

And  wherever  in  nature  its  dwelling  may  be, 

Tbjr  taood  remembiance  is  holy  to  nse. 

A  MooBEv  Ptyraooebav. 
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OALLERT  OF  LITEKART  CBARACTBES. 
No.  XXXVIII. 

SAMVEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

Sorry  are  we  to  present 

*'  The  noticeable  man  with  large  grejr  eye»"— 
the  worthjf  old  Platonist — the  founder  of  the  lomantic  school  of  poetry — the  pourer- 
Ibrth  of  wisdom  muItifarioiis»  in  language  as  meUiflnous  as  that  of  Nestor  himself 
— the  good  honest  old  thoroughgoing  Tory — even  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  him- 
self—  in  an  attitude  of  suffering.  But  so  it  is.  He  is  at  this  present  writing 
under  the  sheltering  roof  of  worthy  Mr.  Gillman,  on  lite  summit  of  ilighgate  hill, 
-labouring  under  sciatica,  jaundice,  and  other  cf  tfaoee  ills  diet  iffliet  mankind. 
He  has  come  to  the  third  step  of  the  aaimal  who  formed  the  sahjeet  of  the 
Sphinx's  riddle,  and  walks  hobblingly  upon  three  lcg5? ;  and  more  the  pity. 

Coleridge  has  himself  told  us  all  the  more  material  parts  of  his  life  in  that  queer 
and  pleasant  book  his  Biographia  Literaria,  and  it  is  needless  for  us  now  to  tell 
bow  he  was  an  Unitarian  preacfaer,  but  soon  abandoned  thai  pestilent  and  eold- 
hearted  lieresy^how  he  was  a  newspaper  editor-— how  he  wrote  the  Friend —  * 
how  he  stirred  up  wars  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  late  of  tlie  island  of  St. 
Helena,  deceased — how  the  Kmperor  wished  very  particularly  to  take  him  under 
his  kind  protection,  and  patronise  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Jrost  as  he  patronised 
Palm— how  be  wrote  aU  manner  of  fine  verses,  and  generally  forgot  to  poblisb 
diem— how  CArif/a^e/ having  been  feci t(  d  to  Sir  Wsdter  Scott,  and  a  tliousand 
others,  was  the  acknowledgetl  parent  of  the  Lay  of  the  TmsI  Minstrel — how  lx>rd 
Byron,  having  made  free  wjth  a  passage  of  it  in  his  Siege  of  Corinth,  it  was  at 
length  produced — how  Jeifery,  or  some  of  his  scrubs,  foully  abused  it  in  U)e 
Bdtntnirgh  Review  how  he  yaUanlly  brought  Jeffery  to  the  8cnleh,and  made  the 
little  fellow  apologise — how,  in  short,  he  has  lectnnd^  talked,  preached,  written, 
dogmatised,  philosophised,  dreamed,  promised,  begun,  never-ended,  and  SO  totthp 
are  all  written  by  himself,  and  of  course  well  known  to  the  reader. 

W  hat  he  ha:>  done  is  exciuisiie,  but  it  is  nolhins;  to  what  he  could  have  done. 
iafuf»  mkn  ffm,  has  been  unluckily  his  motto,  and  the  monow  never  has  oome. 
Procrastination,  that  thief  of  time  —  the  quotation  is  old,  though  the  author 
is  Young  —  has  beguiled  him  onward  in  comparative  idleness ;  and  his  best 
ideas  have  been  suffered  so  often  to  lie  unused,  that  they  have  at  last  appeared 
as  the  property  of  others,  liis  graceful  Chrislabel  is  a  tiagrant  instance  of  thb. 
It  remained  twenty  years  unpublished,  but  not  unknown ;  and  when  its  cnrople 
had  reared  the  ballad  ej^c,  or  poetical  novel,  to  its  highest  and  most  magnificent 
state,  it  made  its  appearance,  m  the  eyes  of  the  general  reading  public  an  imita- 
tion of  its  own  progeny.  We  do  not  remember  any  worse  luck  in  all  literary 
history. 

But  Coleridge  cared  Ibr  none  of  these  things.  On  he  wenl^  holding  the  even 
tenour  of  his  way,  convert  iW  with  all  and  sundry.  Many  a  critic  deemed  original 
has  lived  exclusively  by  sucking  Coleridge's  brains.  The  late  W  illiam  Hazlitt  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  thieves.  There  was  not  an  observation — not  a  line 
—in  all  Uaxlitt's  critical  works,  which  was  worth  reading,  or  remembering,  that 
did  not  emanate  diieetly  firom  our  old  fiiend  the  Platonist;  other  spoliators,  more 
or  less  known,  were  as  barefaced.  It  was  always  worse  done  than  if  Coleridge 
had  done  it,  and  sometimes  vilely  perverted  in  spirit ;  but  still  the  seed  was  good, 
and  he  has  thus  strongly  acted  upon  the  public  mind  of  his  day.  We  fear  that 
his  Lay  Sermont,  abounding  as  tney  do  in  brilliant  and  eloquent  passages,  have 
not  found  a  very  enlarged  audience;  but  what  he  has  spoken  ana  suggested  is 
now  diffused  throughout  the  literature  of  England^  and  awms  part  and  pared  of 
every  mind  worth  containing  it  in  the  country. 

Would  that  we  could  see  him  drinking  everlasting  glasses  of  brandy  and  water 
in  eoAw-houses  various— or  earoustng  potations  pottle-deep,  as  of  old,  in  the 
western  world  of  Bristol — or  making  orations  to  oarmaids  and  landladies,  and 
holding  them  by  his  gUttering  eye  and  suasive  tongue;  and,  abOVO  ally  we  nost 
ardently  hope  lo  witness  the  publication  of  the  conduction  of 

The  lovely  Lady  Christabel, 
Fiaisbsd  by  Coleridge  hale  and  weU! 
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THE  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES/ 


Tat  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  has 

caused  a  monuraent  to  be  erected  to 
bis  memory,  which  shall  last  iouger 
dian  marbles.  By  liis  will,  dated  Uie 
25tb  of  Feb.  1825 — of  such  a  will 
there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  dwelling 
on  the  date — he  directed  certain  trus- 
tees to  invest  in  the  public  funds 

UOBT  THOUSAND  POVNDS  Sterling,  tO 

be  beldy  with  the  accruing  dividends 
thereon,  at  the  disposal  of  the  President, 
for  the  time  befhg,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  to  be  paid  to  such  person 
or  penons  as  should  be  selected  oy  the 
said  President  to  write,  print,  and  pnb- 
hsh  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work, 
On  the  Pou  tT,  W'l.sihun,  and  Goodness 
of  Godf  us  niamJt!>itU  in  the  Creation; 
tUiutroiu^  tuck  work  by  aU  retuaniMe 
wrgumeniSf  as,  for  vntunce,  thr.  variety 
and  formation  of  God's  crtdfuns  in 
the  aniwal,  veiictuble,  and  mint  nil  Ai/Jif- 
doms  ;  the  ejject  of  digeslioHf  and  there- 
htf  of  camvenkn  ;  the  con^rueiiom  o/*  the 
kind  of  man;  and  an  infuite  variety  of 
other  argumtnts  a<  also  bj/  discoveries, 
ancient  und  ntttdtm,  in  arts,  scienccSf 
and  the  whole  extent  of  literature. 
The  late  Pkesident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  accordingly  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  determining  upon 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  eflect 
the  intentions  of  the  testator.  Acting 
by  their  advice,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  noblemiui  immediately  con- 
aeded  with  the  deceased,  Mr.  Oaviet 
Gilbert  appointed  eight  gentlemen  to 
write  separate  treatises  on  different 
branches  of  the  subject.  W  e  are  sur- 
prised to  tiud  that  that  ^art  of  tlie  plan 
which  refeii  to  dueovenee,  aneknt  and 
modkm,  in  artt,  scidves,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  literature,  is  not  included  in 
tl>e  present  arrangement.  This  is  a 
subject  which  we  have  an  exceeding 
denre  lo  see  well  done — and,  indeed. 


which  we  would  oiirwives  undeilake  to 

do  con  a  more. 

Three  of  these  works  now  he  on 
our  table.  If  revealed  religion  be  a 
pleonasm,  natural  religion  is  a  contra- 
diction ;  and  Mr.  Whewell  rightly  ac- 
knowledges that  natural  thcolot,n'  is  at 
best  unsatisfactory.  Ail  our  knowledge 
of  nature  will  not  serve  us  to  compre- 
hend either  the  Divine  Essence  or  Exist- 
ence. True  it  is  that  the  Author  of  the 
laws  of  nature  is  also  theAuihor  of  ilie 
law  of  duly.  In  each  province  of 
creation,  the  spiritual  and  tde  physical, 
refined  ada|)iattons  and  arrangements, 
calculated  to  le.id  us  to  one  and  the 
same  Creator,  may  be  traced.  Who- 
soever created  the  atmosphere,  also 
created  the  plants  and  animals.  This 
the  wonderful  adaptations  of  its  me- 
chanical and  chemical  pro|>erties,  and 
of  the  vital  powers  of  plant>  to  each 
other,  indubitably  avouch.  It  also 
subserves  the  life  of  man.  It  is  the 
vehicle  of  voice — it  aosweis  the  pur- 
pose of  intercourse — and,  in  the  case 
of  man,  of  rational  intercourse.  To 
this  intercourse  rational  faculties  are 
equally  needed,  and  are  parts  of  the 
same  scheme.  How  closely  connected 
are  tlie  properties  of  lij^lit  with  the 
structure  of  our  own  bodies  1  Tlie 
mechanism  of  the  organs  of  vision  and 
the  mechanism  of  light  are  most  coii- 
ously  adapted  to  each  other.  But 
visual  perception  relates  to  ulterior 
faculties  and  capacities,  by  which  sight 
becomes  a  source  of  happiness  and 
good  to  man.  Who  can  doubt  that 
our  capacities  for  the  roost  eialted 
visual  pleasures,  and  the  feelings  flow- 
ing from  them,  proceed  from  the  same 
Creator  T  Certain  chemical  and  other 
qualities  in  the  toil  support  vegetable 
life;  and  tiie  power  of  the  earth  lo 
increase  its  produce  under  the  influence 
of  cultivaiiou,  Hud  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  property  in  land,  in  order  that 


•  On  the  Adajttation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Mor<il  and  Intellectunl  Constitu- 
tioo  of  Man.  Hy  the  Uev.  Thouuui  Chalmers,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  ia  the 
University  of  Kdinburgh. 

On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  PhvHical  Condition  of  Man,  prinei- 
pallv  witli  rf^fen  nce  to  the  Supply  of  his  Wants,  nrul  the  Kxercise  of  his  Intellectual 
faculties.  By  John  Kidd,  M.i).,  F.R.S.,  E«g  ius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
VaiTscsity  of  Oxford. 

Astroiiuiiiv  and  Cienc  ral  Physics  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology* 
By  the  Rev:  WUliam  WheweU,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Loadon:  William  Plekering,  iBSS. 
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this  cullivation  may  be  advantageously 
applied,  have  express  reference  to 
human  agency,  and  presuppose  oorie- 
spondm:;  human  faculties,  in  a  social 
state  of  exislence.    IMust  we  not  then 
suppose  that  ihis  attribute  of  the  t  arth 
was  bestowed  upon  it  by  liim  who 
gave  to  man  those  corresponding  at- 
tributrs,  through  wiiich  the  afipormt 
niggardliness  of  the  soil  is  the  source 
of  general  comfort  and  security,  of 
polity  and  law  t    Must  we  not  sup- 
pose that  He  who  created  the  soil, 
also  inspired  man  with  those  social 
desires   and   fi^LlmL's  N%hl(h  jiroduce 
cities  and  stales,  laws  and  nistilutions, 
arts  and  civilisation — and  Uiat  thus  the 
apparently  inert  mass  of  earth  is  a  part 
01  the  same  scheme  as  those  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  man's  monil 
and  intellectual  progress  is  most  con- 
nected?   The  same  course  of  reason- 
ing will  hold  good  as  to  the  material 
elements,  and  the  structure  and  in- 
stincts of  animals. 

Tlie  Creator,  then,  of  the  world  is 
also  the  Aathor  of  our  intdleclual 
powers  :  another  step  in  the  argument 
will  ascribe  to  him,  in  like  manner, 
tlic  source  and  direction  of  our  jnc»ral 
being.  The  existence  and  universality 
of  the  conception  of  duty  and  right 
spc;(k  a  divine  original.  The  respect 
for  law  in  which  we  habitually  live, 
our  admiration  for  what  is  ixood,  the 
order  and  virtues  and  graces  of  civilised 
nationB,  are  no  casual  and  extraneous 
circumstances,  but  denotements  of  '*  a 
loKgone  concbision — they  were  con- 
templated in  the  formation  of  man. 
This  irresistible  esteem  for  what  is 
right,  our  conviction  of  a  rule  of  action 
extending  beyond  the  gratification  of 
our  irreflective  impulses,  is  an  impress 
stamped  upon  the  human  mind  by  the 
Deity  himself — a  trace  of  his  nature — 
an  indication  of  his  will— an  announce- 
ment of  his  purpose — a  promise  of  his 
favour:  and  thoni:h  this  faculty  may 
need  to  be  conhrnicd  and  untolded, 
instructed  and  assisted,  by  other  aids, 
it  still  seems  to  contain  in  itself  a 
eofficient  intimation,  that  the  highest 
objects  of  man's  existence  are  to  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  direct  and 
intimate  reference  of  his  tiioughts  and 
actions  to  the  Divine  Author  of  his 
being. 

But  not  only  is  there  organisation, 
life,  ioteliigeuce,  in  t/u$  earth;  —  other 
earths,  all  starry,  surround  us  in  the 
abyss  of  space,  no  doubt  similarly  oc- 


cnpied.    Other  suns,  also,  are  thcre» 
with  yet  other  planets  revolving  round 
them — like  ours,  probably,  the  seats 
of  vegetable,  and  animal,  and  rational 
life — innumerable  worlds!  Consider, 
too,  the  variety  which,  in  this  province, 
the  telesco^"  discovers.    Not  only  do 
the  stars  differ  in  colour  and  appear- 
ance, but  some  of  them  grow  periodi- 
cally fainter  and  brighter,  as  if  tliey 
were  dark  on  one  side,  and  revolved 
on  their  axis.     In  other  cases,  two 
stars  appear  close  to  each  other;  and 
in  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been 
clearly  established,  that  the  two  have  a 
motion  of  revolution  about  each  other; 
thus  exhibiting  an  arrangement  before 
unguessed,  and  giving  rise,  possibly, 
to  new  conditions  of  worlds.    In  other 
instances,  again,  the  telescope  shews, 
not  luminous  points,   but  extended 
masses  of  diluted  light,  like  bright 
clouds,  hence  called  ndmUt.  Some 
have  supposed  that  such  nebulx,  by 
further  condensation,  might  become 
suns.    Some  stars,  again,  have  under- 
gone permanent  changes,  or  have  abao- 
lutely  disappeared. 

If  we  take  the  whole  range  of  creutotl 
objects  in  our  own  system,  from  the 
sun  down  to  the  smallest  animalculse, 
and  suppose  such  a  system,  or  some- 
thing ra  some  way  analogous  to  it, 
to  be  repeated  for  each  of  the  millions 
of  stars  thus  revealed  to  us,  we  have  a 
representation  of  the  material  part  of 
the  universe,  according  to  a  view  which 
many  minds  receive  as  a  probable  one; 
and  refetriiiu  this  a'j  jretrate  of  systems 
to  the  Aiitlior  of  the  universe,  as  in  our 
own  system  we  have  found  ourselves 
led  to  do,  we  have  thus  an  estimate  of 
the  extent  to  which  his  creative  energy 
would  thus  appear  to  have  been  exer- 
cised in  the  material  world.     If  we 
consider,  further,  the  endless  and  ad- 
mirable contrivances  and  adaptatioiis 
which  philosopbeis  and  observers  have 
discovered  in  every  portion  of  onr  own 
system,  every  new  step  of  our  know- 
ledge shewing  us  somctliing  new  in 
this  respect — and  if  we  combine  this 
consideration  with  the  thought,  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  univer«^e  our 
knowledge  includes,  we  shall,  without 
being  able  at  all  to  discern  the  extent 
of  the  skill  and  wisdom  thus  displayed, 
see  something  of  the  character  of  the 
design,  and  of  the  copiousness  and 
anipleness  of  the  means  which  the 
scheme  of  the  world  exhibits.  And 
when  we  see  that  the  tendency  of  all 
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Ae  arrangemeiilf  wUdi  we  can  eon- 

prehend  is  to  support  the  existence, 
to  (k'velope  the  faculties,  to  promote 
Uic  well-being  of  those  countless  spe- 
€in  of  tnatnatMf  we  Mi\  heve  tome 
impressioa  of  the  beneficence  and  love 
of  the  Creator,  as  manifested  in  tbe 
physical  govemmeut  of  his  creation. 

About  tbe  same  time  when  the  io- 
vcBtkio  of  tbe  telescooe  thewed  nt  thet 
there  might  be  myriaas  of  odier  worldt 
claiming  the  Creator's  care,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  microscope  proved  to  ns 
that  there  were  in  our  world  myriads 
of  creatures,  before  unknowo,  which 
tftit  cue  wat  ptetemng.  While  cm 
discovery  seemed  to  remove  the  Divine 
Providence  further  from  iis,  the  other 
p\e  ustlie  most  striking  examples  that 
It  was  far  more  acti\e  in  our  iieighbour- 
hood  than  we  had  tuppoted  :  while 
the  first  extended  the  boundaries 
of  Cod's  known  kin^^dom,  tlie  second 
rruide  its  known  a'lnnin>lr.ition  more 
Diioute  and  careful.  With  both,  how- 
tm,  we  are  able  to  fwrceive  that  in 
etch  direction  the  universe  is  finite. 
The  sun  appears  to  us  the  lar-^i-st 
body  in  the  universe  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
bodies  of  the  order  of  tlie  sun  are  llic 
largest  of  which  we  have  anv  eridence. 
We  know  of  no  tabtlance  denter  than 
sold ;  and  we  are  almost  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  largest  animals, 
whetiier  in  the  sea  or  on  tbe  eartli. 
Nor  ne  we  ignorant  of  the  smallest. 
Muj  of  tbe  animals  detected  by  the 
microscope  are  at  complete  and  com- 

{)lex  in  their  organisation  as  tho*-e  of 
arger  size ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
tbey  ap|)eur,  as  they  become  more 
ahrate,  to  be  reduced  to  a  homogenei^ 
and  simplicity  of  composition  which 
almost  excludes  them  from  the  domain 
of  animal  life,  and  precludes  the  possi- 
bihty  of  an  iudehuite  progression  of 
inimal  life  in  a  descending  scale  of 
minuteness.  Telescopes  ofgreaterpower 
probably  would  enable  us  to  obtain, 
with  some  aj^proximation,  the  limits  of 
tbe  universe  as  to  tite  number  of  worlds, 
to  tbe  same  manner  at  we  have  been 
enabled  to  detect  the  limits  of  site  in 
tbe  inhabitants  of  our  own  planet. 


ettablitbed  the  law  ?  What  we  call  a 
geoeni  law  is,  in  truth,  a  form  of  ex- 
pre<«sion  including  a  number  of  facts 
of  like  kind.  The  facts  are  separate ; 
the  unity  of  view  by  which  we  ■ttocitiB 
them,  the  character  of  generality  and  of 
law,  resides  in  those  relations  which 
are  the  object  of  the  intellect.  The 
law  once  apprehended  by  us,  takes  in 
our  minds  the  place  of  the  &cts  them- 
telvet,  and  it  taid  to  govern  or  deter- 
mine them,  because  it  determines  our 
anticipations  of  whr»t  thev  will  be. 
But  we  cannot,  it  would  seem,  con- 
ceive a  law,  founded  on  such  intelli- 
gible ralatiooty  to  govem  and  determine 
thefiwttthemtelves,  any  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  also  au  intellitience  by 
which  these  relations  are  contemplated, 
aud  their  consequences  realised.  We 
cannot,  then,  repretent  to  ourielvet  the 
universe  governed  by  geneial  laws, 
othenvisc  than  by  conceiving  an  intel- 
ligent anil  conscious  Deity,  bv  whom 
these  laws  were  originallvconleiuplated, 
establithed,  and  applied. 

Now  here  it  the  precise  point  where 
comes  into  special  consideration  that 
diviiif  lore,  whereof  the  divine  Words- 
worth writes  in  lofty  verse,  while  his 

**  voice  procluiuia 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 
(And  the  progressive  powen,  perhaps, 
no  less, 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external 
world 

Is  fitted  :  and  how  exipiisitelv,  too, 
(Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among 
meu,) 

The  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind." 

Law  implies  mind,  because  mind  it 
the  only  source  of  law,  iiaturel  or  morel. 
What  wc  call  the  lawt  of  nature,  are 

only  the  forms  of  conception  in  a 
judging  mind  ;  and  a  discovery  of  the 
number  of  these  forms  (wliicb  Aristotle 
aimed  after,  and  Kant  tucoeeded  in 
atcertaining)  will  give  all  the  postible 
modes  in  which  phenomena  can  be 
conceived  as  comiected  under  general 
laws.  Here,  then,  comes  into  express 
view  that  part  of  the  subject  of  these 
Bridgewater  Treatises  which  has  been 
given  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
The  A<Lii>/<i!iou  ol'  Ei  trriuU  Mature  to 
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on  another  man's  department,  he  has 
thouglit  fit  to  treat  in  his  ninth  chapter. 
Mr,  Kidd  has  quoted  Cicero  to  some 
purpose ;  be  it  permitted  to  us  to  quote 
the  venerable  uooker.  "  Man/'  says 
I  looker,  **  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection ; 
first,  a  sensual,  consisting  in  those 
things  which  very  life  itsiclf  requireth, 
either  as  necessary  supplements,  or  us 
beauties  and  ornaments  therieof;  then 
an  intellectual,  consisting  in  those 
things  which  none  underneath  man  is 
either  capnble  of  or  acquainted  with  ; 
lastly,  a  sutntual  and  divine,  consisting 
in  those  tnings  whereunto  we  tend  by 
supernatural  means,  but  cannot  here 
attain  unto  them."  The  liistory  of 
human  culture  inilicates  that  umn  has 
in  different  ages  been  educated  witli 
especial  reference  to  this  triple  perfec- 
tion ;  and  this,  although  unconsciously, 
Mr.  Kidd's  summary  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
p^ress  of  hiiman  knowledge  indicates. 
The  sensual  department  comes  first; 
and  we  find  here  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  processes  before  their  true 
nature  was  at  all  apprehended .  Thus, 
before  zinc  was  known  as  a  distinct 
metal,  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  brass.  Wine  was  made  from 
the  earliest  times ;  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  produced  were  not  till  lately 
well  understood.  The  present  is  pecu- 
liarly an  intellectual  age  :  things  low 
are  exalted,  things  high  are  reduced, 
to  the  level  of  the  understanding.  The 
ancients  had  an  intellectual  age  as  well 
as  we;  but  theirs  was  rather  a  fnie- 
feeling  —  rathrr  a  dim  prophetic  sense 
•—than  a  fuUilhug  and  a  perfect  reve- 
lation. Accurate  observeis  of  obvious 
phenomeitt,  they  were  too  hasty  in 
coming  to  conclusions  as  to  their  cha- 
racter and  cause.  Mr.  Kidd  bestows 
a  long  section  on  the  opinions  of 
Lucretius  on  the  constitution  of  matter 
in  general,  and  on  the  nature  of  light, 
heat,  water,  and  air;  and  another  on 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the 
organisaiiun  and  classification  of  ani- 
mals, in  which  Aristotle  and  Cuvier 
are  compared  and  contrasted  with 
(vmsidcin»nl«  «k(ll  and  AffWrt,  Iamu 


pend  on  the  constmctioo  of  the  parts ; 

the  result,  moreover,  in  every  case,  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  well- 
being,  and  even  the  life,  possibly,  of 
the  individual — a  result  evidently  the 
efi^ect  of  design.  These  very  anomalous 
productions,  then,  serve  as  proofs  of  a 
particular  or  constantly  superintending 
providence.  They  are  miracles  in  their 
vray,  commissioned  to  attest  the  Divine 
presence  and  power. 

Mr.  Kidd  does  ri2:htly  in  repudiating 
the  notion,  that  the  certainty  and  regu- 
larity of  particular  motions  iu  the  uni- 
verse are  either  the  result  of  neocsiity, 
or  of  the  laws  of  an  undefined  agent 
called  nnturc.  In  thus  failing  to  ac- 
kno\vlodt;e  explicitly  the  true  Author 
of  those  laws,  though  not  indeed  for- 
mally denying  his  existence,  it  is  veiy 
rightly  and  appropriately  suggested  by 
Mr.  Kidd,  that  we,  like  the  nations  of 
old,  may  have  worshippeil  the  creature, 
rather  than  the  Creator,  and  bowed 
down  the  knee,  as  it  were,  to  the  host 
of  heaven.  From  this  state  of  idolatrv^ 
which  must  at  all  times  be  the  specific 
character  of  an  intellectual,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  rational,  age,  we  have 
now  doubtless  to  be  redeemed.  But 
it  is  a  state  which,  in  the  progress  of 
the  race,  must  be  incurred  and  be 
surmounted  —  and  can  only  be  sur- 
mounted by  being  incurred  The  tliird 
state  mentioned  by  liooker  is  depend- 
ent on  the  other  two.  And  what  saith 
St.  Paul  ?  **  Howbeit,  that  was  not 
first  which  is  spiritual,  hut  that  which 
is  natural  ;  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual."  Of  course,  the  apostle  must 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  tlie  order 
of  time,  and  not  of  dignity. 

In  this  divinely  appointed  order,  the 
adaptation  of  external  nature  to  the 
physical  condition  of  man  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  pUice,  as  the  first  step 
in  building  up  the  argument,  which  it 
it  is  desirable  to  raise,  in  an  essay  on  a 
series  of  works  professing  to  set  forth 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  treation, 
Tlie  physical  condition  of  man  must , 
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«lioa;  far  not  only  does  experienoe 
ihew  diet  his  aetiml  tendency  is  to- 
wards such  a  state,  but  we  know,  from 
the  hij^hest  authority,  that  the  existence 
of  man  is  connected  wiUi  a  moral  end  ; 
<widi  more,  indeed,  dian  e  monl  end, 
since  monds  have  immediately  a  lehip 
tion  to  this  life  only,  while  man  is 
destined  for  a  future :)  and  a  mor.il  end 
is  hardly  attainable  m  an  uncivilised 
state  of  society. 

Man  holds  the  first  tank  among  ani- 
mals, and,  viewed  merely  in  his  animal 
nature,  is  found  to  diHVr  little  from 
any  of  the  species  of  the  higher  classes; 
divested  of  his  intellectual  powers,  he 
appeals  even  inferior  to  tne  brutes, 
wuiting  most  of  the  prospective  or 
pre*;errative  instincts,  necessary  as  they 
would  be  for  some  of  his  mu>t  impe- 
rious wantJt.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  men  are  superior  to  brutes  only 
because  tkey^possess  that  "  instrument 
of  instruments,"  the  hand ;  but  it  is 
more  philos<iphic^il  to  conclude,  that 
man  is  provided  wiUt  such  auxiliary  to 
bis  powers  precisely  because  he  is  al- 
ready  superior  to  all  other  animals. 
Such  a  provi>ion  has  express  reference 
to  a  presiding  mind,  ordained  to  direct 
its  movements ;  yet  how  feeble  is  man 
an  tn&ncy,  compared  with  other  ani- 
mab!  The  causes  of  childhood's 
weakness  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  most  of  all 
in  the  spine.  Traces  of  admirable  con* 
trivaoce  are,  however,  discoverable  in 
this  arrangement  The  bodies  and 
processes  of  the  several  vertebne  on 
which  the  strenjjth  and  flexibility  of 
the  spine  depend,  are  in  early  infancy 
still  in  a  soft  or  cartilaginous  state; 
while  the  annutaur  portions,  which  with 
dieir  intervening  ligaments  constitute 
the  spinal  cnnaT,  are  completely  ossi- 
fied, so  as  to  give  as  great  a  degree  of 
security  to  tlie  spinal  marrow  as  at  the 
age  of  manhood.  And  what  is  the  final 
cause  of  this  disposition  ?  Why,  the 
very  helplessness  and  imperfect  state 
of  the  physical  powers  in  infancy,  so 
ill  understood  and  appreciated,  though 
SO  beautifbllv  <w»ir  *  ^  * 


tracted  indeed:  nor  IS  the  diflbieoce 
to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  intellectual 

power:  for  were  the  form  of  ni;iii  <le- 
licient  by  one  of  the  smallest  of  its 
present  members,  he  would  be  rendered 
nearly  helpless.  Tike  hw  his  hand 
but  one  or  the  fingers,  and  he  could  do 
nothing.  It  is  the  human  hand  wiiich 
gives  tiie  power  of  execution  to  the 
human  mind,  and  it  is  the  relative  po- 
sition of  one  of  the  fingers  to  the  otner 
lour  which  principally  stamps  the  chi^ 
meter  of  the  hand  ;  for  the  thumb,  by 
its  capability  of  beinir  brought  into 
Oj)position  with  each  of  the  other  fin- 
gers, enables  the  hand  to  adapt  itself 
to  erery  shape,  and  gives  it  that  com- 
plete dominion  which  it  possesses  over 
the  various  forms  of  matter.  Give  all 
the  intelligence,  therefore,  that  you 
please  to  the  horse,  or  to  the  elephant ; 
yet  with  hoofii  instead  of  hands,  it  is 
physically  impossible  that  they  could 
construct  the  siinplcsl  instrument ;  nor 
could  the  organs  even  of  the  beaver, 
were  that  animal  gifted  with  the  highest 
intellectua]  powers,  enable  it  to  eiftct 
much  more  d»n  it  is  capable  of  efibet- 
ing  at  present. 

Is  not  man,  then,  in  cv»  ry  sense 
superior,  in  organisation  as  well  as  in 
intellediial  poweis>  to  alt  other  ani- 
mals ? 

The  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
as  well  internally  as  externally,  is  so 
remarkable  in  particular  species  of  the 
ape,  that  it  has  been  maintained  that 
the  ape  and  man  are  but  varieties  of 
the  same  species;  or,  at  most,  but  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  same  genus.  Rut 
let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  tlie  structure  of  the  ape 
were  the  same  at  that  of  man;  let 
every  bone,  and  every  muscle,  and 
every  fibre  of  the  one  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  of  the  other,  not  only 
in  form  and  situation,  but  also  in  size 
aud  proportion ;  let  tfie  brain  itself— 
that  tangible  instrument  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  —  be  in  structure  the 
counterpart  of  the  human  ;  yet,  unless 
in  iu  functions  it  resembled  t^t  o^^  toggle 
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of  this  or  that  part^  or  In  tfie  dotelop- 

ment  of  particular  powers  or  qualities ; 
but  in  projX)rtion  to  that  approximation 
which  results  from  the  balance  of  their 
structan  and  powers,  conadeied  col- 
kctively.  Little  anxiety,  thoefine^  need 
we  feel,  to  vindicate,  oy  searching  for 
some  fixed  and  invariable  difference 
in  the  structure  of  corresponding  parts, 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  from  a 
supposed  insult. 

Long  as  is  the  period,  compared 
with  the  natural  terra  of  his  own  life, 
and  longer  still,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  m  the  life  of 
other  animals,  before  man  attains  the 
full  stature  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
body,  he  at  a  very  early  season  begins 
to  manifest  the  superiority  of  his  intel- 
lectual nature;  first,  in  those  expres- 
fiTe  smiles  with  which  the  infant  greets 
his  motiier's  love.  There  is  in  the  higher 
order  of  animals  an  evident  instinctive 
propensity  to  those  actions  which  aie 
natumlly  determined  by  their  specific 
form  when  fully  (h  veloped  ;  hence,  the 
young  ram  couches  his  head  and  tilts 
at  his  adversary,  long  before  ins  horns 
bavo  appeared;  and  the  young  pheik 
sant  assails  his  antagonist  with  his  pro- 
jected legs,  long  before  his  spurs  have 
begun  to  bud.  So  do  the  sports  of 
childhood  prefigure  the  occupations  of 
manhood ;  and  in  the  amuiements  of 
children  of  different  temperaments  may 
be  traced  instinctive  differences  con- 
nected with  their  future  destination  in 
life.  The  first  period  of  life  is  passed 
in  the  eaerdse  of  the  senses,  that  the 
incipient  man  may  acquaint  itself  un- 
distractedly  with  those  sensible  quali- 
ties with  which  it  must  necessarily  lie 
familiar  before  it  can  proceed  to  reason 
ou  causes  and  relations.  A  great  in- 
stance  of  the  harmony  that  eatists  be- 
tween the  nature  of  man  and  the 
external  world,  is  the  readiness  and 
confidence  with  which,  at  this  early 
fSBSon  of  vitality,  the  impressions  of 
sense  are  received.  "  \N  here  all  is 
new,"  beautifully  exclaims  Mr.  Kidd, 

and  therefore  equally  matter  of  won- 
der, there  is  yet  no  room  for  doubt. 
Nature  teacha  the  mind  to  reoeiTe 
every  thing  without  distrust,  and  to 
rely  implicitly  on  those  inlets  to  know- 
ledge, the  impressions  of  sense,  which 
are  destined  to  be  its  only  guides  in 
the  first  years  of  life.  Scepticism  is 
not  the  tendency  of  childhood  ;  and 
pcrh;ips  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
analogy  between  tlie  eye  of  faith  and 


the  eye  of  sense  at  this  eariy  period  of 

life,  that  our  Saviour  pronounces  a 
blessing  upon  those  who  receive  the 
evidences  of  our  religion  witli  the  sim- 
ptidty  of  little  chi1di«n." 

Haying  passed  the  period  of  disci- 
pline, man  sets  about  providing  for  the 
supply  of  his  wants,  and  the  exercise 
ot  his  intellectual  faculties.  For  this 
purpose  he  is  provided  widi  appropriate 
corporeal  organs,  whereof  the  chief  are 
the  brnin  and  the  hand.  "  To  man," 
says  Ualen,  "  the  only  animal  that  par- 
takes of  divine  intelligence,  the  Creator 
has  given,  in  lieu  of  cveiy  other  natural 
weapon  or  organ  of  dewnce^  that  in* 
strument,  the  hand ;  an  instrument 
applicable  to  every  art  and  occasion, 
as  well  of  peace  as  of  war."  We  have 
no  space  to  give  fully  all  the  eloquent 
things  which  this  ancient  physician  has 
written  on  its  capabilities,  but  Mr. 
Kidd  has;  and  in  ins  book  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  seek  the  quoution. 
Neither  would  it  be  proper  here  to 
anticipate  a  treatise  only  just  published, 
and  committed,  as  part  of  the  present 
series,  to  Sir  C  liarles  Uell.  Concern* 
ing  the  brain,  Mr.  Kidd  decides  Ibr  a 
natural  coimexion  between  it  and  the 
mental  fixcullies,  as  the  instrument  of 
thought  and  reason.  The  degree  of 
intelligence,  be  adds,  characteristic  of 
diflhrent  classes  of  aaimals,  is  pronor* 
tional  to  the  appronmation  of  ndr 
structure  to  that  of  man. 

\\  ith  this  subject  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  intimately  connected.  In  the 
lowest  species  of  animals,  which  appear 
to  be  devoid  of  any  specific  organs  of 
digestion,  motion,  or  sensation,  there 
exists  only  a  variahle  number  of  small 
insulated  masses  of  nervous  matter, 
called  gajiglionSf  which  are  connected 
with  each  other,  and  with  different 
parts  of  the  body,  by  means  of  "^lender 
filaments  that  radiate  from  tliese  masses 
in  various  directions.  Where  organs 
of  digestion  are  preeent,  the  upper  part 
of  the  passage  leading  fiom  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach  is  usually  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  collar,  from  whence  dis- 
tinct nerves  are  distributed  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  a  still  higher 
scale,  additional  component  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  are  found  in  com- 
pany with  a  symmetry  of  structure  in 
the  whole  individual :  a  greater  degree 
of  regularity  also  belongs  to  the  distri- 
bution of  these  added  parts.  Thus,  in 
those  classes  of  animals  which  include 
the  leech,  the  centipede,  and  the  bee. 
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nboie  bodies  mm  natonlly  dhrifible 
nlediitiiMSt  segmeDls,  we  find  m  seriee 

of  ganglions  placed  opposite  the  re- 
spective seijnients,  and  sending:  out 
nerves,  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
Bdicles  of  voluntary  motion  attached 
to  tbew  eegoMDli;  end  tiie  sevenl 
gM%llnni  are  reciprocally  united  by 
iuterveninc  portions  of  a  ner\  fni5  cord, 
which  is  continued  from  one  extremity 
of  the  body  to  the  oilier,  so  as  to  pre- 
tent  the  appeamice  oif  o  tbicoa  in 
whirb  knots  have  been  tied  at  Haled 
intcn'nis.     And  in   those  species  of 
ihe^e  classes  which  liave  eyes  (as  is 
the  case  with  insecu),  there  are  addi- 
iiDnel  ganglioM  near  the  bead ;  from 
wbidi  arise  the  nerves  of  vision,  and, 
robablv,  of  touch.    A5cend  in  a  still 
igher  scale:  examine  tlie  nervous  sys- 
tem of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds— what  find  we?  Those  parti 
which  are  subservient  to  tlie  nutrition 
of  the  individual,  and  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  syiecies,  are  sui>plied  with 
ganglions  aud  nerves,  corresponding  in 
their  geocfal  ehaneter  and  mode  of 
distribution  with  the  nervooa  fqrstem 
of  the  lower  classes.    The  arrangement 
of  the   nerves   of  voluntary  motion 
merely  differs  from  that  of  the  inter- 
mediate dasses,  in  being  more  elabo- 
iite;  the  iadividoal  nerves  all  commu- 
nicating with  a  continuous  cord  (called 
sometimes  the  spinal  marrow)^  which 
extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  body 
to  the  other,  but  which,  instead  of 
ioalinff  loosely  in  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body  (as  in  insects,  &c.),  is  con- 
tained in  a  canal  essentially  consisting 
of  a  series  of  parts  called  vertebraf 
which,  taken  together,  form  what  is 
eidled  the  spine,  or  back-bone.  From 
the  structure  of  this  spine  these  classes 
are  GiUed  vfrtt  ln-uti  J :  and  it  is  de- 
serving of  nolitf,  that  these  classes 
alone  have  a  cruuiuwy  or  skull,  into 
the  eavitr  of  whicb  the  spinal  cofd  is 
esniinQod,  and  is  tbera  apparently  lost 
in  a  more  or  less  rejridar  mass  of  ner- 
vous matter,  caUed  Ibe  brain:  from 


bnman  brain,  when  fully  developed, 
contains  parts  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  brain  of  those  nnimal  species  which 

approach  nearest  to  man  in  the  struc- 
ture of  tins  {>art.  With  respect  also 
to  Uam  matuTit,  nature  never  elevates 
the  brain  of  an  individual  of  a  lower  lo 
that  of  a  higher  diss ;  though  the  brain 
of  an  individual  of  a  hii^lier  i-s  fre- 
quently not  developed  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  a  lower :  and  this  law  of  the 
development  of  the  bsain  is,  with  ro- 
ft'renoe  at  least  to  the  distinction  of 
dashes,  correspondent  with  that  of  the 
general  form. 

The  absoluie  and  proportional  size 
of  the  brain,  with  reference  to  intelieo- 
tual  naanifestatioos,  next  occupies  Mr. 
Kidd's  notice ;  and  lie  tinds  bDih  cri. 
teria  deticient.  lie  llit  n  considers  the 
system  of  Dr.  Gall,  on  which  he  opines, 
that  bad  Oall  satisfied  himself  with 
deieloping  the  Stmoture  of  the  brain  in 
the  various  classes  of  animals  ;  and  had 
he  been  content  to  shew  that,  in  tracing 
its  structure  from  those  auiuials  which 
manitet  the  least  indieatiooi  of  iniel- 
ligenoe  to  those  which  exhibit  still 
strongt?r  and  stronger,  it  proportionally 
advances  in  its  reseinlilance  to  the 
structure  of  the  human;  and,  lastly, 
had  he  only  drawn  ftom  these  premises 
tlie  general  probable  conclusion,  that 
specific  parts  had  specific  uses  with 
respect  to  the  matiifestations  of  the  im- 
material principle  of  animal  existence : 
had  he  done  all  this,  withont  venturing 
to  define  the  loeal  habitatioDS  of  the 
supposed  specific  organs,  he  would 
have  deserved  credit.  Decidefl  oppo- 
nents of  the  phrenological  theories, 
nothing  can  induce  us  to  speak  with 
respect  of  the  memory  of  Gall;  to- 
wards whom,  it  seems  to  US,  that  Mr. 
I\idd  has  a  too  partial  leaning.  lie  is 
certaiidy  deficient  in  nieta|)hysical  in- 
stinct and  tact,  and  judged  rightly  of 
his  peculiar  abilities  when  he  made  it 
the  immediate  object  of  this  traatise 
"to  unfold  a  train  of  facts,  i5b|iti|icl  by  Google 
maintain  a»>  iirs'"»»w~*  ♦»        « • 
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tirely  wanting  in  all  other  aiuinals. 
DunD((  the  evolutioii  of  the  parts  pe- 
culiar to  the  human  brain,  the  peculiar 
faculties  of  the  human  intellect  arp 
proportionally  developed  :  nny,  till 
those  parts  are  developed,  those  facul- 
ties are  not  clearly  perceptible.  From 
tlie  aize  of  seven  years  to  the  asje  of 
eighty,  the  chan^^es  of  the  human  brain 
with  resj)ect  to  size,  eiliur  collectively 
or  in  Its  several  parts,  are  so  tritlmg  as 
hardly  to  be  woith  notioe.  To  the 
oonclimions  which  Mr.  Kidd  arrives 
at  from  these  premises,  we  could  make 
great  and  important  exceptions,  but  we 
have  no  space  for  controversy.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  very  sorry,  that  he 
did  not  reconsider  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  his  treatise ;  in  fact,  it  might 
nave  been  omitted  altogether,  without 
injury  to  the  dt'vi^rj  of  liiswork. 

Over  the  objects  of  the  external 
world  what  power  has  man  1  A  battle- 
ship—  the  Macedonian  hero — Napo- 
leon—  form  our  author's  illustnitions  ; 
the  catalo'^uc  tniijfit  be  easily  en- 
larged. But  we,  with  him,  pass  on 
Irom  the  view  of  the  geneial  capabili- 
ties of  the  nature  of  man  to  his  actual 
state,  wliicii  at  difllerent  periods  of 
time,  or  in  difl'ercnt  parts  of  the  world 
at  tlie  same  period,  will  be  very  differ- 
ent Itself,  both  with  respect  to  com- 
munities and  to  individuals.  How 
great  the  contrast,  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  individuals,  between  the  in- 
tellectual powers  and  attainments  of  a 
Newton  and  a  native  of  New  Holland  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  communities,  how 
great  the  contrast  between  any  of  the 
kingdoms  of  modern  Kurope  and  the 
rude  tribes  from  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally derived  1" 

One  difference  in  the  state  of  man  at 
particular  times  or  in  particular  places 
arises  from  that  of  the  afmnsp/it  rc. 
Light,  heat,  water,  air,  pass  in  review 
as  constituent  elements  of  this  import- 
ant condition  of  our  well-being.  Next 
comes  under  remark  the  adaptation  of 
minerals  to  the  physical  condition  of 
man;  their  application  to  nrel)itectiire 
and  sculpture,  in  which  section  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  Chantrey*s 
Sleeping  Infimts  in  Lichiietd  Cathe- 
dral, are  not  forgotten.  The  third  sec- 
tion treats  of  perns  and  precious  stones ; 
the  fourth  of  the  distribution  and  rela- 
tive proportions  of  sea  and  land ;  and 
the  geological  arrangement  and  phy- 
sical character  of  some  of  the  super- 
fidal  straU  of  the  earth.    The  fifth 
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section,  as  beds  of  gravel,  is  particu- 
laily  interesthig  in  raspeet  to  dilaviri 
actkm  and  deposits.  The  sixth  con* 

cems  metals  ;  and  the  seventh,  common 
salt.  The  next  two  chapters  relate  to 
the  ve^^table  and  animal  kingdoms. 
There  is  an  appendix  to  the  work,  set- 
ting forth  in  opposite  columns,  the  cor- 
respondiPii  descriptions  of  Aristotle  and 
Cuvier,  rehitincr  to  the  physiology  and 
classitications  of  animals.  From  which 
comparison  it  appears  that,  vrith  respect 
to  those  points  in  the  history  of  animals, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  equally 
accessible  to  both  writers,  the  descrip- 
tions of  Aristotle  arc  hardly  mfenor  in 
accuracy  to  those  of  Cuvier.  Nor  does 
this  observation  bold  vrith  reference  to 
the  more  common  animals  only ;  it  is 
equally  remarkable  with  reference  to 
those  which  are  of  comparative  rarity  ; 
in  support  of  which  assertion,  Mr.  Kidd 
refers,  among  other  instances,  to  the 
description  of  the  Sepia  and  of  the 
Cliamelion,  and  of  the  evolution  of  the 
egg  of  the  bird  during  incubation. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  return  to  Mr. 
Wheweirs  treatise.  The  charscter  of 
natural  religion  is  neeetnrily  impei^ 
feet  and  scanty;  yet,  however  imperfect 
may  he  the  knowledtTe  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  which  we  gather  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  natural  world,  it 
is  still  of  use.  Nature,  so  fer  as  it  is 
an  object  of  scientific  research,  is  a 
collection  of  facts  governed  by  laws ; 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  our  know- 
ledge of  laws ;  of  laws  of  operation 
and  connexion,  of  htws  of  sucoe*- 
sion  and  coexistence,  among  the  va- 
rious elements  and  appearances  around 
us.  The  occurrences  of  the  world 
in  which  we  6nd  ourselves  result 
from  causes  which  operate  accordfaig  to 
fixed  and  constant  rules.  Hie  sacce»» 
sion  of  (lay«,  and  seasons,  and  years, 
is  produced  by  the  motions  of  the  earth  ; 
and  these  again  are  governed  by  the 
attraction  of  the  sun.  a  force  which  acts 
with  undeviating  steadiness  and  regula> 
rity.  The  changes  of  winds  and  skies, 
seemingly  so  capricious  and  casual,  are 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  suns 
beat  upon  air  and  moisture,  land  and 
sea ;  and  though  in  this  case  we  can- 
not trace  the  particular  events  to  their 
general  causes,  as  we  can  trace  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  no 
philosophical  mind  will  doubt  the  gene- 
rality and  fixity  of  the  rules  by  which 
these  causes  act.  The  variety  of  the 
eflects  takes  place,  beoanse  the  ciicmn- 
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my;  and  not 

because  tbe  action  of  material  causes 
leares  anything  to  chance  in  the  result. 
And  again,  though  the  vital  movements 
vluch  go  CO  in  tba  firaoM  of  veectablfls 
ad  antflnals  depend  on  agencies  atill 
less  known,  ana  probably  still  more 
complex,  than  those  which  rule  the 
weaihtf,  ea<^  of  tlie  powers  on  which 
aoh  nofCBMMite  depend  has  iti  pecnhef 
iMvsof  aetion,aod  tneee  are  as  onivenal 
and  as  invariable  us  the  law  by  which 
a  stone  fiUU  to  the  earth  when  not  sop- 
ported. 

Cooceming  the  goTeroment  of  the 
eaiveiee,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
results  prodooed  by  the  lawi  (so  called) 

of  nature,  mny  discover  to  us  something 
oi  the  character  of  tlie  Power  which  has 
legislated  for  the  material  world.  But 
He  flMM  recollect  (and  in  this  caution 
comes  out  the  insufficiency  of  natural 
theology)  that  there  is  a  w  ide  (liff»Tonce 
between  the  circumstances  of  man  lfj»^is- 
lating  for  man,  and  God  legislating  for 
■aiier.  It  teene  to  Mr.  Whewetl  duit 
when  we  apeak  of  material  nature  as 
bemg  governed  by  Imcs,  the  term  is 
usetl  in  a  manner  somewhat  metapho- 
ncal,  the  laws  to  which  mau's  attention 
ii  diieeled  being  «Mnal  lawsy  rules  1^ 
doern  far  hh  actione;  rula  for  tbe  con- 
sdous  actions  of  a  person  ;  rules  which, 
as  a  matter  of  possibility,  he  may  obey 
or  may  transgress ;  the  latter  event 
being  combioMl,  not  widi  an  impoesi- 
bility,  but  with  a  penalty :  while  the 
laws  of  nature  are  something  different 
from  this  ;  they  are  rules  for  that  which 
Ihwgt  are  to  do  and  sutler,  and  this  by 
no  cooeciousness  or  will  of  theirs.  Mr. 
Wbewell  haa  here  loet  a  fine  opportunity 
of  ihewbg,  bow  our  intellectual  powers 
have  theirsouice  and  oricrin  in  tbe  moral ; 
and,  to  speaV  the  truth,  we  hav<;  n  a>on 
to  complain  of  these  treatises,  inasmuch 
as  they  want  that  philoeophical  depth, 
neceieaiy  to  make  them  those  perma- 
nent records  of  reference  which  a  be- 
quest so  munificent  naturally  demands. 
"  All  speculative  truths,"  says  Coleridge, 
"begin  with  a  postnlatie,  even  the  tmthe 
of  geometry.   Tliey  all  suppose  an  act 


act  of  the  will— (in  this  itself  an  image 

of  the  w  ill  divine) — its  own  conduct  as 
a  re«jponsible  agent — responsible  at  the 
awful  bar  of  a  truth-announcing  con- 
science, that  preeeneeofOod  in  the  soul 
of  man.  This  act  of  tbe  will  Mr.Whe- 
well  acknowUnlj^es  in  rather  a  singular 
manner,  but  without  appearin.:  to  per- 
ceive the  deep  meaning  of  tlte  little 
auxiliaiy  veib  which  he  uses.  "  The 
huguage,"  says  he,  of  a  moral  hwis, 
man  shail  not  kill;  the  language  of  a 
law  of  nature  is,  a  stone  will  fall  to  the 
earth."  The  italics,  be  it  observed, 
are  Mr.  WheweU*s,  not  ours.  WiU 
fall!  Whose  will  7  The  stone's.  There 
is  plainly  here  a  reflection  supposed  of 
man's  inner  life  —  the  shadow  of  a  will 
which  the  stone  has  not,  but  which  the 
philosophic  and  observing  mind  has, 
and  which,  being  an  image  itself  of 
God,  recognises  in  the  falling  of  the 
stone  the  presence  of  a  will — the  will  of 
God, — or  a  law  of  (that  is,  concerning, 
or  regulating)  nature.  In  all  this, 
therefore,  there  is  more  than  a  metaphor, 
—  there  is  a  profound  truth.  Would 
that  it  had  been  set  forth  by  such  apSD 
as  Mr.  WhewelTs.    To  proceed. 

The  relations  and  rules  by  which 
natural  oceuirenoes  are  detenmned»  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  measures  of  time 
and  space,  motion  and  force;  on  quan- 
tities which  are  subject  to  numerical 
measurement,  and  capable  of  being 
connected  by  mathematical  properties. 
The  legislation  of  tbe  material  uniferse 
is  necessarily  delivered  in  the  langn^e 
of  mathematics;  the  stars  in  their  courses 
are  regulatefl  by  the  properties  of  conic 
sections,  and  the  winds  depend  on  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions  of 
elasticity  and  pressure.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
clearly  appreliende*!  by  our  intellect, 
thus  assumes  a  shape  involving  an 
assemblage  of  madiematical  proposi* 
tions  ;  certain  algebraical  formula,  and 
the  kiiowledize  when  and  how  to  apply 
them,  constitute  the  last  stop  of  the 
physical  science  to  which  we  can  attain. 
The  labour  and  the  endowmentSai^fed  by  Google 
ages  have  been  employed  in  bringing 
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71m  laws  of  mtiire,  hf  Ihtir  Jwrmf 

that  is,  by  the  quality  of  ttw  oommios 
which  tboy  establish  amone:  the  qnan- 
ties  and  properties  which  they  regulate, 
are  remarkably  adapted  to  the  office 
nbkli  ia  aseigned  then.  But  die  law 
nay  be  the  sane,  while  the  quantitiei 
to  which  it  applies  are  different;  for 
tonetincs  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
renatning  the  same,  llie  quantities 
iHnch  it  regulates  may  also  in  their 
magmiwde  bear  narks  of  eelectlon  and 
purpose.  Thus  tlie  law  of  the  gravity 
which  acts  to  the  earth  and  to  Jupiter, 
is  the  same ;  but  tJie  intensity  of  the 
force  at  the  surfaces  of  the  two  planets 
is  diflereot.  Tlie  law,  io  like  manner, 
wUcli  regulates  the  deDsiqr  of  the  air 
at  any  point,  with  reference  to  the 
height  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  be 
the  same  if  the  atmosphere  were  ten 
tines  as  brg^  or  only  one  tenth  as 
laige,  as  it  is;  if  the  barometer  at  the 
earth's  surface  stood  at  three  hi che-^  only, 
or  if  it  shewed  a  pressure  of  thirty  feet 
of  mercury. 

The  apparent  nolloos  of  tlie  son, 
moon,  ana  stars,  have  been  note  com- 
pletely reduced  to  their  causes  and 
laws  than  any  other  class  of  pheno- 
mena. Astronomy,  the  science  which 
treats  of  these,  is  ahmdy  a  wonderful 
eianple  of  the  degree  of  such  know- 
ledge which  man  may  attain.  Tbe 
forms  of  its  most  important  laws  nay 
be  conceived  to  be  certainly  known ; 
and  hundreds  of  observers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  daily  employed  in  de- 
teminiog,  with  additional  accuracy^ 
the  arbitrary  magnitudes  which  these 
laws  involve. 

Mr.  VVhewell  divides  his  subject 
into  two  branches:  1.  terrestrial  aafu»- 
tatioos ;  2.  cosmtcal  adafHations.  In 
the  first  he  proceeds  to  point  out  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  the  l:iws  of 
the  inorganic  world, —  that  is,  the  ge- 
neral Acts  of  astronomv  and  netcoiQ- 
kgy, — and  the  laws  which  prenul  in 
the  orgatjic  world — the  properties  of 
plants  and  animals.  With  regard  to 
the  first  kind  of  laws,  they  are  in  t!»e 
highest  degree  various  and  unlike  each 
Other.  The  intensiUr  and  activity  of 
natural  influences  follow  in  difierent 
cases  the  most  ditTerent  rules.  In  some 
instances  they  are  jn  i  ioJical, —  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  alternately  in  a 
perpetual  succession  of  equal  intervals 
of  tine.  This  is  the  case  with  the  heat 
at  the  earth's  surface,  which  has  a 
period  of  a  year ;  with  the  liglit,  which 


has  a  period  of  a  day.  Odier  ooalitiaB 
am  conslmfy— thus  the  force  of  gmtkf 
at  the  same  place  is  always  the  same. 
In  some  cases,  a  very  simple  cause 
produces  very  complicated  eti'ects ; 
thus  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  during  its 
annual  motion,  give  rise  to  all  the  va- 
riety of  climates.  In  other  cases,  a 
very  complex  and  variable  system  of 
causes  produces  effects  comparatively 
Steady  and  uniform ;  thus  solar  ana 
terrestrial  heat,  air»  noistnre,  and  pro- 
bably many  other  apparentlv  conflict- 
ing agenls,join  to  jjrodiKe  our  weather, 
which  never  deviates  very  far  from  a 
certain  average  standard. 

In  the  dnpters  which  follow  this 
announcement,  Mr.  Whewell  proceeds 
to  exempbly, —  that  those  properties  of 
plants  and  animals  which  have  refer- 
ence to  agencies  of  a  perk>dical  chaiiifr- 
ter,  have  also  by  their  nature  a  periodi- 
cal mode  of  working  ;  while  those  pro- 
perties which  refer  to  agencies  of  con- 
stant intensity,  are  adjusted  to  this  c*oq- 
stant  inlensi^;  and  again,  there  are 
peculiarities  in  the  natuie  of  Offsniaad 
ueings  which  have  reference  to  a  variety 
in  tlie  conditions  of  the  external  world, 
— as,  for  instance,  the  ditJerence  of  the 
organised  population  of  difierent  re- 
IpkNis;  and  there  are  other  peculiari- 
ties which  have  a  reference  Io  the  con- 
stancy of  the  average  ofsuch  conditions, 
and  the  limited  rnniie  of  the  deviations 
from  that  average, —  as,  for  example, 
that  constitution  bv  which  each  punt 
and  animal  is  fitted  to  exist  and  pro- 
sper in  its  usual  place  in  the  world. 

;*And  not  only,"  adds  Mr.  Whewell, 

"  is  there  this  general  agriM'inent between 
the  nature  of  the  liiws  which  govern  the 
organic  anil  iuurguuic  world,  but  aLso 
there  is  a  coincidence  between  the  orfri- 
trarif  magnitudes  whirVi  such  laws  in« 
Tolvp  on  the  one  hand  luirl  on  the  other. 
Plants  and  animals  have,  in  their  con- 
stmctien,  certain  periodical  fonotionst 
which  have  a  reference  to  alternations  ef 
heat  and  cold  ;  the  len^llj  of  the  period 
whicii  btiluuga  to  ilurne  fuuvtioua  by  tlieir 
oonstruotion,  appears  to  be  that  of  Aa 
period  wbiob  belongs  to  the  actual  altar- 
nations  of  heat  and  cold, —  namely,  a 
year.  Pluuts  and  luiimala  have,  a^ain,  in 
their  constnietion,  certain  other  periodi- 
cal functions,  whidi  have  a  reference  to 
alteniations  of  light  and  darkness  ;  the 
length  of  the  period  of  such  functions 
appears  to  eoiaeide  with  the  natural  day. 
In  like  manner,  the  other  arhifrarv  mag- 
nitudes which  enter  into  the  laws  ol'gra* 
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vitr,  of  the  effects  of  air  and  aoistiirey 
■M  of  other  causes  of  permiDflue,  and 

of  ch:inE;-e,  bv  which  tli»>  influences  of  the 
elem*'iitii  operate,  are  the  same  urbitrarjr 
magnitudes  to  which  the  members  of  the 
organic  world  are  adapted  by  the  rarioue 
peoiliaritiee  of  their  cooetnietUn/' 

As  an  ilhHtmtion  of  this  viflw,  Mr. 

Whewell  devotes  several  chapters  on  the 
following  subjects :  the  length  of  the 
year — the  length  of  the  day — the  roaas 
€f  Che  otftii— iIm  magnliide  of  dM 
•ceiB — the  auigDitiHle  of  the  atmo- 
sphere —  the  constancy  and  variety  of 
cUmates — the  c;eograj)hy  of  plants  — 
the  constituents  of  climate  —  the  laws 
of  heat  with  respect  to  water  and  to  air 
— the  laws  of  BsagnetisaB — the  proper- 
ties of  light  with  regard  to  vegetation — 
sound  —  atmosphere  —  light  —  and  the 
ether.     These  chapters  shew  that  a 
great  number  of  quantities  and  laws 
appear  to  Wve  been  tekeied  in  the 
construction  of  die  noiverse  ;  and  that 
by  the  adjustment  to  each  other  of  tlie 
magnitudes  thus  selected,  llie  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  i:^  what  we  tinU  il,  and 
b  fitted  Ibr      support  of  vcgeUddes 
and  animals,  in  a  manner  in  whidl  it 
coold  not  hare  been,  if  the  properties 
and  quantities  of  the  elements  had  been 
diflerent  from  what  tliey  are.  The  laws 
and  magnitudes,  to  which  he  has  shemi 
tUa  eoodnsion  to  apply,  are  the  daUh 
—the  ekmtnttf  as  astronomers  call  the 
quantities  which  determine  a  planet's 
orbit, —  on  which  the  mere  inorganic 
part  of  the  universe  is  constructed.  To 
these,  the  constitution  of  the  organic 
world  is  adapted  in  inniwierable  points, 
by  laws  of  which  we  can  trace  the  re- 
suh.^,  though  Vie  cannot  analyse  their 
luaciunery.    Thus,  the  vital  1  unctions 
of  vegetables  have  periods  which  cor- 
respond to  the  length  of  the  year  and 
of  the  day  ;  their  vital  powers  have 
forces  which  correspond  with  the  force 
of  gravity  ;  the  sentient  faculties  of 
ann  are  such,  that  the  ribrations  of  the 
air  (vriibin  certain  limits)  are  perceived 
as  sound,  those  of  ether  as  light ;  and, 
while  we  are  enumerating;  tliese  corre- 
spondences, we  perceive  that  there  are 
aousaods  of  others,  and  that  we  can 
only  select  a  Tery  small  nnmber  of 
those  where  the  relation  happens  to  be 
most  clearly  made  out,  or  most  easily 
explained. 


"  Now/'  adds  Mr.  Whewril,  *«  in  the 
last  of  mathematical  eltmentt  of  tfia  nni» 

verse  which  has  just  bet  n  given,  why 
have  we  such  laws  and  such  quautities  as 
thsse  occur,  and  no  other  ?  ror  the  most 
put,  the  data  there  enumerated  are  inde* 
pendent  of  each  otlier,  and  niij^ht  be  al- 
tered separately,  ao  far  as  the  meclianical 
ooi^itioas  of  tlis  eaas  are  eoneemsd. 
Some  of  tbsaa  data  probably  depend  on 
each  other.  Thus  the  latent  heat  of 
a(|ueous  vapour  is  perhaps  coanected 
widi  ihm  diifersnee  of  the  rsto  of  ax- 
pouaioa  of  water  and  of  steam.  But  aU 
natural  philnsopliers  will, probably,  agree, 
that  tiiere  must  be,  in  tiiia  list,  a  great 
number  thiaga  entirely  without  anj 
mutual  dspoudenoe,  as  die  year  and  the 
day,  the  expansion  of  air  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  steam.  There  are,  therefore, 
It  appears,  a  number  of  tilings  wUeh,  in 
the  structure  <^  the  world,  might  have 
been  otherwise,  and  which  are  what  they 
are  in  consequence  of  choice  ur  ot  chance. 
We  have  alrsady  seen,  In  nHiiy  of  the 
cases  separately,  how  unlike  chance 
every  thing  looks ;  that  substances  which 
might  have  existed  any  how,  so  far  as 
thev  thesuelvea  are  eoneemsd,  exist  ex. 
actly  in  such  a  manner  and  measure  as 
they  should  to  secure  the  welfare  of  other 
thiiies ;  that  the  laws  are  tempered  and 
fitted  together  in  the  only  way  in  which 
tlie  world  could  have  gone  on,  according 
to  nil  that  we  can  conceive  of  it.  This 
must,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  choice ; 
and  if  80,  it  cannot  bo  donblsd,  of  a  SBoot 
wiae  and  benevolont  Chooser." 

Mr.  Whewell  proceeds  to  proTe»  that 

the  appearance  of  choice  is  still  further 
illustrated  by  the  variety  as  well  as  the 
number  of  the  laws  selected.  Tlie  laws 
are  unlike  one  anoUier.*  Every  sepa- 
rate substance  has  its  own  aensi^, 
gravity,  cohesion,  elasticity,  its  rebtions 
to  heal,  to  electricity,  to  magnetism  ; 
besides  all  its  chemical  atlinities,  which 
form  an  endless  theory  of  laws,  con- 
necting every  one  substance  in  creation 
with  every  other,  and  diflTerent  for  each 
pair  any  how  taken.  Nolhinj:  can  look 
less  like  a  world  formed  of  atoms  ope- 
rating upon  each  other  according  to 
some  universal  and  inevitabte  Taws 
than  this  does :  if  such  a  system  of 
things  be  conceivable,  it  cannot  be  our 
systetn.  ''We  have"  —  says  Mr. 
Whewell  — 

"  NVo  have,  it  may  be,  fifty  simple 
substances  in  the  world,  each  of  wiiich  ie 


*  Steam  certainly  expands  at  a  veiy  difibient  rm^  frem  air  bj  dm  mlieBtlen  ef 
hsat,  probably  acoorcung  to  a  dtAMsnt  ^ir.  Water  expands  in  freexing,  Vet  msramj 
ssnciaois:  hesitmsebm  a aniMr^tsdifieMat through soUda and fiiii^ 
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isTWtod  wVh  properCiet,  both  of  diona- 
ral  and  mecbaoical  action,  altogether 

(liftfTMnt  from  tho»«  of  anv  other  sobo 
stance.  £very  portion,  however  minute, 
of  any  of  these,  poaaeaaea  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  substance.  Of  each  of  these 
substances  there  is  a  certain  unaltenible 
quantity  in  the  universe  i  when  com- 
bioed,  'their  eompoonda  oxhibit  neir 
chemical  affinities,  new  mechanical  laws. 
^\  ho  puve  tliese  different  laws  to  the 
ditiereut  substances  ]  Who  proportioned 
tho  quantity  of  eteh  1  Bot  aoppoae  thia 
done.  Suppose  these  sub.stnncf.H  in  ex- 
istence, in  contact,  in  due  proportion  to 
each  other.  Is  thU  a  world,  or  at  least 
our  worid  t  No  more  than  ^o  mine,  or 
tJie  forest,  or  the  ship  of  w:ir.  or  the  fac- 
tory. Ihese  elements,  with  their  con- 
stitution perfect,  and  their  proportion 
saitsble,  are  still  a  mere  cbaoa.  They 
must  he  put  in  tlieir  places.  They  must 
not  be  where  their  own  properties  would 
phM)o  them.  They  must  be  made  to  as- 
amno  apaiticular  arrangament;  orwoean 
have  no  regular  iind  permanent  course  of 
nature.  I'his  arrangement  must  again 
have  additional  peculiarities ;  or  we  can 
have  no  orgaaie  portion  of  the  world. 
The  millions  of  millions  of  particles 
which  the  world  contains  must  be  finished 
up  in  aa  complete  a  manner,  and  fitted 
into  their  places  with  as  much  nicety,  aa 
the  Tuo^t  delirnte  wheel  or  sprinp  in  a 
piece  of  human  machinery.  What  are 
the  haMtB  of  thought  to  wbieh  it  can  ap- 
pear possible  that  this  could  take  plaeo 
witliout  design,  intentioD,  intalligeiloo, 
purpose,  knowliKlgeV* 

Turn  we  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  '*Gotmical  arrangementa."  Con- 
sidering the  nniverw  as  a  collect  ion  of 
iawi;  astronomy,  the  science  which 
teaches  us  the  hiws  of  tlie  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  possesses  some 
advantages,  among  the  subjects  from 
which  we  may  aedc  to  learn  the  cha- 
meter  of  the  government  of  the  world ; 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  and  sattllites  being 
fu  more  complete  and  exact,  far  more 
thorough  ana  aatislacloryy  than  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  in  any 
other  department  of  natural  philosophy. 
On  the  construction  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  in  this  feviewal.  Neither  can  it  be 
needed  to  take  up  our  space  with  any 
statement  concerning  the  circular  or- 
bits, the  stability  of  the  system,  the 
central  position  of  the  sun,  the  satel- 
lites, or  the  stability  of  the  ocean* 
Upon  the  neimlar  hypothesis^  Mr.  VVhe- 
well  bestows  an  elaborate  chaj>ter,  in 
opposition  to  Laplace,  rightly  remark- 


ing, that  it  merely  carries  us  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  system  oC 
things;  but  that  it  is  impossible  for 
our  reason  to  slop  at  the  point  thus 
presented  to  it.  'llie  sun,  the  earth, 
the  planets,  the  moons,  were  brought 
into  their  present  order  out  of  a  pre- 
vious state,  and)  as  is  supposed  in  the 
theory,  by  the  natural  operation  of 
laws.  But  how  came  that  previous 
state  to  exist?  We  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  it,  in  like  manner,  was 
educed  from  a  still  prior  state  of 
thincfs  ;  and  thi*;,  a-jiin,  must  have 
been  the  result  of  a  condition  prior  still. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  bud,  in  the 
tenets  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  any 
resting-place  or  satisfaction  for  the 
mind.  "  Whatever,"  says  our  author, 
"  may  be  the  merits  of  the  opinion  as  a 
physical  hypothesis,  with  which  we  do 
not  here  meddle,  can  it  for  a  moment 
prevent  our  looking  beyond  tiie  hjrpo- 
th(  sis  to  a  Tint  Cause,  an  Intelligent 
Author, —  an  origin  proceeding  from 
free  volition,  not  from  material  neces- 
sity?" 

Mr.  Whevrell  contends  for  a  ^le- 

sistins^  medium  ;**  and  holds,  tbereferey 
that  the  movements  of  the  solar  system 
cannot  go  on  for  ever.  The  difference 
in  the  duration  of  material  tilings  is 
only  in  degree.  Tbe  ephemenm  pe> 
rishes  in  an  hour;  man  endures  for 
his  threescore  years  and  ten ;  an  era- 
pi  ro,  a  nation,  numbers  its  centuries. 
It  may  be  its  thousands  of  years ;  the 
contiitents  and  islands  which  its  domi* 
nion  includes  have  had  perhaps  their 
date,  as  those  which  preceded  them 
have  had  ;  and  the  very  revolutions  of 
the  sky,  by  which  centuries  are  num- 
bered, will  at  last  languish  and  stand 
still.  The  same  course  of  ressoning 
goes  likewise  to  prove  that  the  present 
order  of  things  must  also  ha?e  had  a 
beginning. 

A  further  inquiry  remains.  How 
came  matter  to  have  such  properties 
and  laws  as  are  assumed  in  this  argu- 
ment? We  have  already  shewn  that 
we,  in  some  sort,  make  the  laws  we 
Jind ;  still,  even  in  this  purely  meta- 
physical view,  a  similar  question  oc- 
curs: the  how  we  came,  one  and  all  of 
tis,  to  conceive  of  nature  under  su^ 
laws  .'  wails  foi  answer.  Let  us  trace, 
with  iVir.  Whewell,  the  physical  solu- 
tion. Physical  solution  I  why^  tbe 
properties  of  matter  and  the*  laws  of 
motion  are  what  we  find  them,  not  by 
virtue  of  any  internal  necessity  whidi 
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we  can  understand,  but  because  of  an 
iBdependeot  agency,  not  material,  aod 
acting  in  voluotaiy  wise.  IVIr.  Whewdl 
shews,  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  gra- 
vitation and  of  motion  in  general,  that 
aucb  properties  and  laws  are  things  of 
adectioo  and  inititutton.  The  laws  of 
natoie  at  we jietf  them,  are  discovered 
only  after  various  perplexities  and  false 
[or  insufficient]  conjectures  of  specu- 
lators on  mechanics.  We  have  learnt 
that  it  is  ao;  bnt  we  have  not  learnt, 
nor  can  any  one  ondertake  to  teach  us, 
that  it  must  have  been  so.  For  aught 
we  can  lell,  it  is  one  among  a  thousand 
equal  possible  laws  which  might  have 
iqpolated  the  motions  of  bodies."  The 
laws  of  nature  as  we  tnake  them  are 
purdjT  metaphysical,  but  not  the  less 
certain  on  that  account,  as  uas  proved 
IB  the  case  of  the  controversy  between 
BuflR>Q  and  ClairauU;  in  which,  as 
Laplace  obsenres,  the  meuphysician 
tnnied  oat  to  be  right,  and  the  mathe* 
matician  wrong.  These  are  not  the 
products  of  experience,  but  of  an 
a  priori  exercise  of  tiie  understanding 
ftcqltie» ;  yet  those  manifestations  and 
processes  of  the  rational  Witt  tegishue, 
not  unaccompanied  with  necessity  : 
election  tiaving  been  pronounced,  what 
is  or  will  be,  must  be.  Neither  are 
these  laws  one  or  noie  out  of  an  inde- 
finite many ;  the  laws  are  few,  but  uni- 
vcnal^  and  easily  expressible  in  abstract 
terms  of  relation,  that  may  in  physics 
take  a  thousand  forms,  which  are  not 
so  properly  named  laws,  as  ao  many 
levelatioiis  of  the  same  identical  arcana. 
Tliey  are  all  reducible  to  three  grand 
ideas  of  substance,  cause,  and  concur- 
rence, taken  in  connexion  with  those 
of  absolute  quantity  and  qualty,  to- 
gether with  the  mode  of  operation, 
whidi  proceeding  from  the  absolute 
decree  and  self-moved  election  of  a 
perfectly  free  agent,  must  be,  for  this 
reason  —  but  for  no  other  —  one  of  ne- 
cessity ;  a  necessity,  however,  not  pre- 
cluding selection  and  institlftion,  but 
presupposing  both,  and  in  consequence 
of  hotfi.  Except  for  these  laws  which 
we  tnukef  we  should  discover  none  to 
Jbid ;  nay,  we  should  teek  oone. 

This  high  argument,  whidi,  as  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  theology,  we  wish 
both  Mr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Kidd  had 
borne  in  inind  tiiroughout  their  trea- 
tises, leads  us  directly  to  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Chalraeia's  woifc.  On  like  MmUh 
tion  of  Eriemal  Nature  to  the  morat 
«ad  hU€ikcUiai  ComtUiUMm  oj  Man, 


We  must  acknowledge  that  we  took 
up  this  production  with  distrust— we 
did,  ana  do,  not  think  Dr.  Chalmers 
exactly  the  writer  for  this  theme.  To 
nobody  should  this  subject  have  been 
intrusted  but  to  ^»amuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, if  he  could  have  been  got  to 
work.  Nevertheless,  in  all  impartiality 
will  we  proceed  on  the  track  in  which 
it  may  please  this  eloquent,  but  not 
always  sound  divine,  to  lead  his  nu- 
merous admirers  and  his  one  critic. 

One  singular  remark  struck  us  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  book.  The 
worthy  doctor  insists  upon  the  distin- 
guishing between  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  that  moral  system 
of  doctrine  which  embodies  in  it  the 
outer  truths  or  principles  of  ethical 
science.  Tlie  two,"  he  continues,  "are 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  are  the 
objective  and  subjective  in  any  quarter 
of  contemplation  whatever,  and  ought 
no  more  to  be  confounded  than,  in 
optics,  the  system  of  visible  things 
with  the  ariatomical  structure  of  the 
eye."  To  this  statement  we  daunt- 
lessly  oppose  the  fbllowtng  extract 
from  Coleridge's  Friend:—*'  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  define  Reason 
with  Jacobi,  and  with  his  friend  Ilem- 
sterhuis,  as  an  organ  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  spiritual  objects,  the  uni- 
versal, the  eteroal,  and  the  necessary, 
as  the  eye  bears  to  material  and  con- 
tini:;ent  phenomena.  But  then  it  must 
be  added,  that  it  u  on  organ  identical 
wUh  Ui  apprupriaie  ohjecU,  Thus, 
God,  the  soul,  eternal  truths  &c.  are 
objects  of  Reason ;  but  th^  are  them- 
selves Reason."  The  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  mural  truth,  stand 
not  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject ;  and  it  is  terribly  unphilosophical 
to  compare  them  by  the  relation  of 
visible  tnings  to  the  eye.  For  wliat  is 
the  eye  that  sees  ' — not,  surely,  that 
which  is  capable  of  anatomy.  The 
Structure  spoken  of  sees  not,  but  is 
only  the  organ  of  a  seeing  «u6ject ;  and 
that  seeing  subject  is  spiritual.  But 
the  visible  thinj,'  it  contemplates  is 
material — that  is  an  o6ject ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  they  stand  in  cootnst  and 
distinction.  But  with  respect  to  tiie 
moral  constitution  of  man  and  moral 
truth,  both  are  spiritual,  and  conse- 
quently stand  in  no  such  contrast. 
Truth  is  nothing  which  has  no  relation 
to  a  person  —  to  and  for  each  one  of 
us,  truth  is  what  we  conceive  it  to  be 
—to  another  and  higher  intelligence  it 
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■MgrteaaoMdnagclM;  but  then  that 
•omethtng  is  abate  ani  bijond  our 

knowledge,  and  we  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  scnjUiiral 
ground  for  the  distinction  assumed  by 
Dr.  Cfaalmeis.  Trath  m  the  Bibla 
has  always  a  personal  reference.  It  is 
not  truth  in  itself,  of  which  we  are  and 
must  be  ignorant,  but  "truth  as  it  is 
iQ  Christ  Jesus,"  of  whose  life  and 
character  we  have  abundant  records, 
that  is  there  set  forth.  "  I  am  the 
truth;"  "  He  is  truth."  When  Pilate 
asked, "  What  is  trutbr*  be  was  Touoh- 
safed  no  answer. 

The  Introduction,''  Aoni  whadi  wa 
have  taken  the  passage  just  animad- 
verted on,  is  a  splendid  masterpiece  of 
composition.  VVe  are  more  surprised 
at  the  error  just  noticed,  when  we 
consider  the  metaphysical  power  with 
which  the  author  has  risen  to  what  he 
calls  the  transcendental  mystery," 
that  remains  after  tho  arj^umont  for  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  the  niulmude  of 
necessary  conditions  to  the  accomphsh- 
mcnt  or  a  given  end,  has  been  built 
up  and  aslablisbed.  It  is  true  that 
each  separate  condition  reduces  the 
hypothesis  of  chance  to  a  more  violent 
improbability  than  before.  But  tlien 
—let,  however,  the  writer  speak  fsr 
hiaMclf. 

"  W  o  can  uoderstand  the  com]*lex 
machioeiy  snd  the  eireoitoas  prooesses 

to  which  a  human  artist  must  rfsort, 
that  he  might  overcome  tho  else  utu  oni- 
plying  obotiuacy  of  inert  matter,  and 
Dead  it  in  subserriency  to  bis  special 
designs.  But  that  the  Divine  Artist, 
who  first  created  the  mat'er  and  ordained 
its  law,  should  find  the  same  complica- 
tion psceissry  for  the  seoompUslimeat  of 
his  jmrposes  —  that  such  an  elaborate 
workmanship,  for  example,  should  be 
required  to  establish  the  functioDS  of 
signt  snd  hearing  in  the  auinud  eoonomy 
—  is  very  like  the  lavish  or  ostensible 
ingenuity  of  a  being  employed  in  con- 
quering the  difficulty  which  himself  bad 
rsised. ' 

This  is  very  fairly  stated,  and  no 
solution  is  passible,  but  by  reason  of 

the  final  cause,  wherefore  it  is  thus. 
Nor  should  an  efficient  reason  be 
omitted  —  namely,  the  constitution  of 
Uie  human  mind,  by  which  the  matter 
is  so  represented  to  us;  inasmuch  that 
we  can  only  affinn  that  so  the  universe 
appears  to  us,  and  is  conceived  by  us, 
not  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  doctor's 
traosceudental  question  then  occurs. 


Why  was      mM  thna  ooDStitnled  f 

This,  however,  it  is  nd  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  answer,  it  being  a  suV>ject 
lx*yond  the  limits  of  human  capacity, 
which  can  account  for  nothine  but 
what  lies  within  the  sphere  or  con- 
sciousness, or  concerning  which  it  may 
have  responses  iiKKn  the  onttle  of  con- 
science. 

These  words  have  very  neatly,  though 
unintentionally,  brought  ns  to  the  mt 
chapter  of  Dr.  t)halmers*s  treatise,  which 
is  entitled  On  the  Svpremacif  of  Con- 
.sriV/icc,  and  which  unfortunately  begins 
wiUi  a  repetition  of  the  error  tiiat  we 
have  thought  fit,  by  the  anthority  of 
Coleridge,  utterly  to  explode.  The 
objective  nature  of  virtue  is  one  thing; 
the  subjective  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  by  which  virtue  is  felt  and  re- 
cognised, is  another."  Now,  how  can 
virtue,  which  is  none  other,  by  its 
very  etymology,  than  true  manliness, 
be  taken  apart  as  an  object  separate 
and  distinct  from  tiie  manhood  in 
which  it  inheres  ?  An  accident  witlt- 
out  a  substance  is  clearly  inconceivable, 
and  could  be  no  object  at  all ;  and  an 
abstract  idea  of  virtue,  which  is  doubt- 
less what  the  doctor  means,  is  so  far 
from  being  an  object,  tliat  it  stands  in 
antithesis  to  all  objects  whatever,  being 
of  the  very  substance  ofreason— .for  the 
idens  of  reason  are  reason,  and  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  it ; — as  llie organs 
of  tlie  live  senses  are  of  the  substaoce 
of  body,  compose  the  body,  and  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Con- 
cerning, moreover,  this  objective  \'iitue, 
which,  as  he  asserts,  is  not  a  creation 
of  the  Divine  will,  but  has  had  ever- 
lasting residence  in  the  nature  of  ti)e 
Godheady---it  may  be  asked,  llow  has 
it  thus  resided  but  in  a  person,  nam  fit/ 
that  of  the  Incarnnto — as  an  embodied 
idea?  'OXiyet  ffu/^l  iyifiTt — but  not  until 

it  was  made,  or  only  lu  theanticipatioa 
of  its  being  so  made,  could  it  be  contera* 

plated  as  an  object.  Until  then,  it  was 
purely  an  idea,  of  \v!iic!\  a  word  is  the 
sign,  and  a  law  the  correlative.  In  the 
law  only  was  it  set  fortli  until  Uien,  nor 
was  that  law  more  than  a  formulaiy  of 
words,  externally  coercing,  until  the 
time  when  it  should  be  written  on  the 
fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart ;  and  so 
written,  the  subject  and  object  are  again 
become  identical  in  union.  Virtue 
without  reference  to  being,  were  indeed 
the  vainestand  mostvoid abstraction  that 
could  haunt  with  meagre  shadows  the 
brain  of  mere  scholastic  theologian, 
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whether  ancieDt  or  modern.  Fortu- 
Mltly,  however,  it  happene  that  this 
Ibndamenta]  error  is  not  aoBueehievoiia 

as  it  might  be ;  as  it  is  not  on  the  system 
of  ethical  doctrine,  that  the  doctor's  ar- 
gument proft^ses  to  be  properly  founded, 
bet  en  tne  phenomena  and  the  laws  of 
actual  human  nature.  But  how  much 
more  majestic  might  these  phenomena 
and  laws  have  been  set  forth,  had  they 
been  cont)&mplated  m  the  Divme  huma- 
nity, and  surely  in  a  theological  work 
IhiamigfathaveheeneKperted.  Botthe 
days  are  yet  to  come  when  this  point 
shall  be  fully  revealed  objectively  by 
being  experienced  subjectively.  We 
hope  ttiat  tlie  time  hastens;  for  the 
woildb  in  travail  with  vehement deme. 

Setting  aside  all  do^matas  therefore, 
and  dealing  only  (and  rigiiily)  with  the 
constitution  of  man's  spirit,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers comes  to  the  great  psychological 
fiiet,  of  hoBMge  imeied  by  human 
natme  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
The  whole  of  this  chapter,  based  upon 
this  correct  principle,  is  admirable 
alike   in  conception  and  execution. 
Tlie  chapter  on  tne  pleasure  of  virtuous 
and  misety  of  vieioos  affections,  is 
equally  excellent,  shewing  that  neither 
the  plea<;nre  nor  the  misery  is  selfish, 
but  that  the  atiections  in  the  first  in- 
stance iiave  only  regard  to  their  object, 
and  the  pleasore  is  a  constitutional 
accompaniment.   "  This  is  well  illns- 
trated  by  the  appetite  of  hunger,  of 
which  it  were  more  proper  to  say  that 
it  seeks  for  food,  tlian  that  it  seeks  for 
the  pleMore  which  there  is  in  eating 
the  nod.   Tlie  food  is  the  el>|ect;  the 
pleasure  is  t!ie  accompaniment.  We 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  distinct  and 
lecoodary  pleasure  which  there  is  in  the 
taale  of  mod,  but  of  that  other  pleasore 
vHiidh  strietly  and  properly  attaches  to 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  of  hun- 
ger.   This  is  the  pleasure  or  relief 
which  accompanies  the  act  of  eating  ; 
while  the  ultimate  object,  the  object  in 
which  the  appetite  rests  and  tenninates 
b  the  food  itself.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  our  special  affections." 

Dr.  Chalmers  grounds  his  third  ge- 
neral argument  on  the  power  and  opera- 
tion o  f  habii ;  after  wnich  be  enters  on 
the  grand  question — the  general  adup' 
tation  o  f  external  nature  to  the  moral 
coiutitution  of  man  ;  which  he  treats  in 
reference  to  such  three  arguments.  It 
isiQch  as  to  fomish  foil  exercise  fortfie 
oooscienoe,  being  a  "richly  furnished 
gymnasinmy**  expressly  contrived  for 


the  purpose.   It  possesses  the  power, 
hy  means  of  onr  iellow-meny  to  revive 
with  a  touch  or  a  tone  the  remem- 
brance of  buried  years,  and  to  aflfrijs^ht 
us  with  the  spectres  of  past  guilt — to 
impress  us  witli  new  traits  of  character 
—new  views  iii  things,  which  yet  are 
confessed  immedialely  as  truths  by  tfie 
recipient — to  restore  a  sense  of  the 
existence  of  conscience,  at  some  period 
of  great  emergency,  to  a  mind  which 
had  become  lethargic  to  its  influences 
—to  prevent,  also  at  well  as  to  pnniah 
crime.    Such  is  the  pleasure  which  at- 
tends act5  done  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  that  we  feel  '*  that 
the  bliss  of  paradise  would  be  almost 
folly  realised  upon  earth,  were  but 
the  moral  graces  and  charities  of  pOi- 
radise  firmly  established  there,  and  in 
full  operation."    There  were  "  in  a 
stale  of  society  thus  constituted  and 
dins  harmonised,  the  palpable  evi- 
dence of  a  nature  so  framed,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  world  and  tlie  right- 
eousness of  the  world  kept  pace  the 
one  with  the  other."  This  statement  is 
followed  by  a  digression  on  the  state  of 
oor  poor-law8,on  which  Dr.  Chalmers's 
opinions  are  well  known  and  apfMe- 
ciated  by  our  readers — one  wora  will 
suffice  to  set  the  point  at  rest — the 
doctor's  plan  may  suit  a  future,  but 
certainly  ones  notsnit  the  present  time. 
It  requires,  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion, that  "  the  wealthy  should  be  as 
generous  as  they  ought  in  their  doings, 
and  that  the  poor  be  as  moderate  as 
they  ou^ht  in  their  expectations  and 
desires.'     If  that  time  should  ever 
arrive,  then  are  we  willing  to  admit 
that  "  that  problem  which  has  so  long 
baffled  the  politicians  and  economists 
of  England  will  find  its  own  spon- 
taneous, while,  at  the  same  time,  its 
best  adjustment."  Certainly  it  will  — 
but  not  till  then  —  and  when  will  be 
that  thtn  f    In  such  a  state  of  society, 
no  laws  will  be  required,  neither  poor 
nor  otherwise;  but  until  that  blessed 
millennium  arrive,  we  opine  that  law 
must  substitute  the  benevolence  of  the 
rich,  and  the  mo  leration  of  the  poor, 
indeed  one  would  litink,  from  the  doc- 
tor's book,  and,  verily,  from  all  these 
treatises,  that  evil  had  no  existence  in 
nature — human,  or  piirely  physical  — 
tliat  in  nature  there  was  no  oppugnancy 
to  spirit  or  grace — all  is  so  exquisitely 
and  neatly  adapted  to  our  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  constitution. 
Such  optimism  is  absurd ;  it  is  at 
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nuiancc  with  every  man's  experience, 
and  with  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  The  writers,  one  and  all, 
so  far  as  they  go,  are  demonstrating 
"  a  happy  life  in  the  regions  of  de<UA, 
tat  wmu  is  all  nature  mit  a  body  of 
death"'  —  a  great  body  of  corruption, 
tending,  however,  to  a  new  generation 
— a  death  unto  life,  but  still  a  death  — 
a  new  birth  uulo  righteousness,  but  still 
a  birth,  and  accompanied  with  birth- 
throes?  **  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  crroanetb  and  travaileih  in 
pain  tor;tilier  until  now."  These  are 
grievous  omissions  and  deficiencies  in 
theological  treatises  such  as  these. 
Surely  an  argument  might  bo  erected 
for  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
of  God,  from  the  very  existence  of  evil 
itself,  seitmg  forth  its  tinal  cause,  in 
which  must  be  sought  the  true  ground 
of  its  efficient  origin,  and  which  will 
sufficiently  vindicate  the  ways  o(  Pro- 
vidence to  man,  up  to  that  transcen- 
dental point,  the  s(jlutioii  of  winch  is 
out  of  the  regiou  ol  human  caimcity, 
and  therefore  no  subject  of  numan 
argumentation. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  find  any 
fault  w  ith  works  so  \\ell  inleitded,  and 
in  other  respects  so  well  executed,  as 
these ;  but  we  must  say,  that  a  bequest 
so  magnificent  should  have  been  more 
adequately  applied.  We  mean  not  to 
say,  that  t'lie  existence  of  evil  is  not  re- 
cognised,—  but  no  argument  is  raised 
from  it ;  tlie  adaptability  of  physical  na- 
ture to  virtuous  ends  in  us  is  not  set 
forth  as  iht  result  of  a  stru^le  between 
nature  and  grace;  ntid  the  u<cs  of  the 
evil  experienced  by  niortals  are  not 
made  plain  eilher  to  the  consciousness 
or  the  conscience  of  leadeis,  as  cor- 
rective of  improper  tendencies,  as 
forcible  and  right  oppositions  to  wrong 
directions,  suggesting  to  the  patient 
the  propriety  of  retraciuG;  his  steps, 
and  seeking  a  better  patn  in  future. 
Dr.  Chalmers  recognises  a  sort  of  na- 
tural tendency  in  society  to  correct 


tained  over  the  natural  tendency,  and 
which  grace  is  set  forth  in  the  institution 
of  government  and  associations.  This 
spiritual  grace  is  ueverilieless  much 
counteracted  in  the  veiy  persons  of 
the  individuals  themselves!,  who  are 
vested  with  the  offices  of  government 
or  the  membership  of  asisocialions.  Holy 
and  sacred  are  the  otiices  and  member- 
ship ;  evil  and  wicked  too  often  are  the 
bearers  of  office  and  honour.  •  A  wiser 
man  than  Dr.  Chalmers,  even  Goethe, 
has  given  his  personal  testimony,  and 
the  evidence  of  lus  experience,  to  the 
facts  in  this  matter.  Ueligion,"  says 
be,  morality,  the  laws,  the  infloenoe 
of  proiiBsion,  habitual  relations,  and 
custom  ;  all  these  things  rule  the  suffice 
only  of  society.  In  a  town,  the  streets 
embellished  with  tine  houses  are  kept 
carefully  clean ;  every  one  behaves  in 
them  vrith  tolerable  decency.  But 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  you  will 
often  find  in  them  a  disorder,  which 
St  t'ins  the  more  clis<j;nstintj  from  the 
iieaiuess  that  prevails  without.  A 
daziling  stucco  on  the  outside  scareelj 
conceals  walls  that  are  ready  to  fall  in 
ruins.  At  lenuth,  some  night  down 
they  come,  witli  a  crash  which  seems 
the  more  terrible,  on  account  of  the 
tranquil  repose  amidst  which  it  sud- 
denly happens,  llow  many  flinilUcay 
more  or  less  connected  with  roe,  have 
I  already  seen  either  precipitated  info 
the  abyss,  or  with  difficulty  preserving 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
towards  which  they  have  been  burned 
by  bankruptcies,  divorces,  tapes,  iob> 
beries,  murders." 

This  paper  we  find  is  extend injr  to 
too  great  a  length  ;  and  as  other  tr^tises 
remain  to  be  published,  whidi  we  shall 
think  it  doubtless  our  duty  to  eaamine, 
the  necessity  wdl  be  then  impoeed 
upon  us  of  taking  up  the  remaining 
arguments  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
It  may  be  as  well  therefore  to  defer  the 
further  discussion  till  such  occasion* 
We  may  not  conclude,  however, without 
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TBE  WHOL£  WEST  INDIAH  QUESTION. 
BT  JOmv  OALT. 

To  Oliver  Yorke,  £m. 


Sim, 

TiiFRE  is  no  topic  now  l^efore 
the  public  so  iiiteresling  as  llie  VV  est 
Indian  question.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
dwcTOwed  in  piecemeal;  we  have  had 
elaborate  dtsqaisitioiis  ooocerning  sla- 
very >  sedate  essnys  on  the  value  of  the 
islands,  and  sevf^ral  very  pertinent  pa- 
pers about  the  advantages  of  the  West 
lodiaii  trade  to  our  shipping  and  roa- 
mifiictaffiug  interests;  but  we  liave  had 
no  conipendious  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  it  is  to  that  1  crave  your 
atteiiUuu. 

To  undersUmd  the  question  properly, 
•od  for  political  and  practical  pur- 
poses, it  IS  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
several  brads;  afterwards,  to  deduce 
from  tltem  a  few  luterences  t>  at  may 
be  ttselul  lo  those  who  consider  it  mo- 
laUy,  M  well  as  to  those  wIk>  are  inte> 
nested  in  its  pecuniary  results.  There 
is,  indet'd,  a  serious  error  existing  in 
most  minds  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
and  it  can  never  be  rightly  understood 
until  that  enor  is  removed.  I  allude 
to  the  mistake  that  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding our  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  NVest  Indies,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  tiie  stake  we  have  in  the 
sugar  colonies.  I  therefore  mean  to 
shew,  that  the  commercial  advantages 
which  were  derived  from  the  West 
Indies  constitute  a  different  subject  of 
consideration  from  that  of  the  West 
Indian  question,  with  which  it  is  too 
coinmon  to  blend  it. 

Before  entering  upon  the  general 
tjuestion,  I  will  endeavour  to  .shew 
tiiai  the  :>tate  of  the  sugar  colonies  fur- 
nishes another  distinct  from  it;  and, 
as  preliroiiHury  to  what  I  have  subse- 
quently to  say,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  a  fact,  that  the  production  of 
su^r  makes  U^ie  \\  est  Indian  question 
dimtent  from  all  others,  inasmuch  as 
it  may  now  be  said,  that  new  soils  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  have 
been  brought  into  use;  and  from  them 
a  great  change  hiis  been  induced,  inde- 
peodeot  of  those  considerations  that 
make  it  at  the  present  tine  so  mo- 
mcntous. 

I  vras  many  years  ago  led  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  sugar  by  a  casual 
remark  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Bankes 
VOL.  VI It.  EO.  XUII. 


one  morning  at  break  fast.  He  inqnired 

if  I  had  ever  met  with  any  remains  of 
the  sugar-cane  in  Sicily,  mentioning, 
that  it  had  been  previously  produced 
in  the  island  of  Crete.  "  But  the 
sugar,"  said  he,  ''manufactured  in  the 
latter  island  was  more  crystallised  than 
ours,  and  was  called,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  made,  sugar  of  Candia, 
Otherwise  Candy  sugar." 

How  far  Sir  Joseph  vras  a  correct 
antiquary  in  this  statement,  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  but  in  the  year 
114<3  considerable  quantities  of  sugar 
vrere  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily ; 
also,  about  the  same  period,  the  Vene- 
tians traded  with  the  Sicilian  sugars 
to  the  ports  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as 
with  ttie  sugars  of  Egypt,  and  what 
was  brought  thither  from  India  by  the 
Red  Sea.  But  I  have  met  with  no 
evidence  to  support  the  Euoi  He  VHit- 
toire  du  Commerce  de  Vctiixf,  in  which 
the  writer  says  that  the  Saracens  brought 
the  sugar-cane  from  India  to  Sicily. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans» 
says  Or.  William  Douglas,  used  honey 
only  for  sweetening ;  and  Paidos  I'-ye- 
nefa,  who  c.dis  the  sugar-cane  tlie  c:me 
of  honey,  says  it  came  originally  from 
China,  by  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia, 
into  Burope.  Salmatius  says,  how- 
ever, that  It  had  been  used  in  Anibia 
nine  hundred  )ears  before:  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  su^r  was  only  used 
in  syrups  and  medicmal  compositions 
when  it  wai  first  introduced  into  the 
west  of  Europe. 

^^  ooten,  HI  his  1h  fit  ctUnis  upon  An- 
cieni  and  Modern  Ltunungf  thinks  that 
the  sugar-cane  was  not  anciently  un- 
known, as  it  was  indigenous  in  Arabia 
and  in  Indostan ;  but  so  little  was  the 
old  world  acfiuainied  witli  ii,that  some 
of  the  ablest  men  doubled  wliether  it 
were  a  dew,  like  manna,  or  the  juice 
of  the  plant  itself.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  raw  sujxar  was  used  in 
Europe  before  the  discovecy  of  Ame- 
rica. 

lierrera  observes,  that  sugar  grew 
formerly  in  Valentia,  in  Spain,  brought 
thither  by  the  Moors,  by  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  Grenada,  afterwards  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  and,  lastly,  to  the 
Spanish  VVest  Indies.   About  the  year 
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1419,  the  Portuguese  planted  the  uland 

of  Madeira  with  sugar-canes  from 
Sicily  ;  and  Giovanni  Batero,  on  the 
cause:^  of  liic  sjandeur  of  cities,  men- 
tions the  eiceltence  of  the  sugar-cane 
of  Madeira.  From  Madeira  it  was 
transported  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  1503  two  ships  arrived  at  Camn- 
▼eer,  laden  with  sugar  from  the 
Canary  Isles. 

The  sugai^«ane  did  not  eiast  in 
America ;  but  soon  after  it  was  trans- 
planted from  the  Canaries  to  the  Bra- 
zils. About  that  time  the  art  of  re- 
fining sugar  was  discovered  by  a  Vene- 
tian, who  made  a  lanse  fortune  by  tlie 
disootrery. 

From  the  Brazils  and  the  Canaries, 
suijar-canes  were  l)n)ug!it  and  planted 
in  the  island  of  llispainola  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sugar  was  brought  from  the 
Brazils  into  Europe.  The  commodity 
was  then  fery  dear,  and  only  used  on 
rare  occasions  :  honpy  was  the  u:Pt)eral 
ingredient  for  sweetening  meats  atul 
dnnks. 

When  sugar  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  is  doubtrd  ;  but  in 
1526  it  was  imported  from  St.  Lucar, 
in  Spain,  by  certain  merchants  of 
Bristol,  who  brought  the  article  as  it 
had  been  imported  into  St.  Lucar 
from  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  the  year  1(341,  the  sus^nr-rano 
was  imported  from  the  BnizUs  into 
Barbadoes  ;  and  as  it  was  found  to 
tilrive  diere  exceedingly,  sugar-mills 
were  establislied.  A  Colonel  James 
Daax,  who  began  the  cultivation  with 
about  three  hundred  pounds,  declarer] 
that  he  would  never  return  to  England 
till  he  had  made  ten  thousand  a-year ; 
and  a  Colonel  Thomas  Modiford  was 
still  higlier  in  his  expectations. 

From  t!ie  Khuid  of  Barbadoes  the 
British  .nlave-trade  begau.  The  first 
planters  finding  such  immense  profits, 
mdoced  the  merchants  at  home  to  send 
ships  with  assorted  cargoes  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands :  Hm«  -* 
«        »« • 


carrying  goods  and  passengen  (slavca) 

thither,  and  brinG:in<T  thence  other  com- 
modities, "  whereby  seamen  are  bred, 
our  custom  increased,  our  commodi- 
ties vended,  and  many  thonnnds  em- 
ployed therein,  and  in  refining  our  | 
suuar  at  home,  which  we  fonneriy  bad  | 
from  other  countries."  | 

In  1670, our  sugar  colonies  began  to  ; 
draw  the  meant  of  support  fiom  oar 
North  American  colonies,  pssticulariy  j 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Jerseys.  But  it  was  not  till  1685  that 
sugar  was  made  subject  to  taxation 
here  :  like  other  merchandise,  it  pre- 
viously paid  a  poundage. 

In  1739,  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  the  West  India  islands  was  so 
great,  that  our  colonial  policy  was  re- 
laxed towards  them  ;  and  ihey  were 
permitted  to  cany  their  sogass  directly 
to  any  port  of  Europe  south  of  Cape 
Fitiisterre,  without  coming  to  Great 
ilnlam.  From  that  tune  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  has  continued  to  increase, 
insomuch  that  many  are  of  opinion, 
that  to  the  increase  may  be  ascftbed  tbt 
distress  of  the  West  Indian  proprietOtB. 

From  this  historical  sketch  two  im- 
portant inferences  may  be  drawn ;  tirst, 
that  sugar  has  been,  and  is,  a  oommo-  j 
dity  always  in  quest,  as  it  may  be  said, 
of  a  more  congenial  soil  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  to  the  les^  favoured  parts 
of  t!ie  world  than  those  where  it  has 
been  cultivated,  it  is  necessarily  an  im- 
ported manufocture. 

Upon  these  two  inferences  a  scriooa 
question  arises,  which  is, —  Has  sugar 
yet  found  its  most  advautau;eous  loca-  i 
tion  /  Granted  that  it  has,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  old  conotriea 
in  which  the  manu&cture  was  earliest 
established  have  ceased  to  produce 
sugar,  that  it  is  no  longer  found 
in  litem,  and  tiiat  it  is  now  en- 
tirely cultivated  in  tropical  climates. 
In  a  word,  it  is  in  a  migratory  state, 
and  the  question  to  be  solved  is,«— 
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But,  %vithoijt  endeavourini^  to  ascertain 
tile  fact,  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  eoltivatioD  of  a  togar  estate  is  now 
moch  man  expensiTe  than  it  was  fbr- 

Berly. 

Whether  the  vU  of  the  West  Indian 
soil  has  been  impaired  by  the  cultivation 
ef  sngar,  or  tbat  the  soil  applied  to  the 
ane  porpoae  in  other  parts  is  better, 
(^course  cannot  be  determined, however 
pbtis;ble  my  opinion^*  on  the  subject 
might  be;  but  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  subject.  For  governments,  be 
itobserved,  aie  pcmcttcal  madiines ;  and 
sMesmen  have  no  authority  whatever 
for experimcntinfr  with  theorie!*,  whether 
they  regard  trade  or  policy  ;  but,  among 
other  ^erances,  the  West  Indian  pro- 
piiclon  have  much  to  complain  of  in 
this.  It  ouc^ht  to  have  been  aaoer- 
iBoed,  and  it  should  be,  how  the  case 
stands  ;  and,  considcrin«»  how  import- 
ant h  lias  been  deemed  to  our  national 
ialmsts  to  giro  a  piefemble  attention 
to  those  of  the  sugar  colonies,  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  go- 
Vf-ninient  should  institute  an  invcsticm- 
tion  into  the  slate  of  the  West  indies 
with  respect  to  soil ;  for  it  is  kicking 
against  the  pricks  to  expect  that  any 
improvement  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  West  Indian  proprietors  can  he 
efiectf  d,  if  the  soil  there  begins  to  lessen 
ia  its  pioductive  power,  or  is  inferior  to 
that  of  other  countries  where  sugar  has 
been  only  recently  coltivated. 

Anotlier  poiut  requires  considera- 
tion, too  much  overlooked,  and  y*  t  it 
solicit:*  attention  from  tiie  very  surface 
of  things ;  I  allude  to  sugar  not  being 
sufficiently  consit  ered  as  a  manufiw- 
ture.  The  West  Indians,  if  they  now 
do  the  contrary,  certainly,  within  the 
memory  of  do  very  ancient  men,  did 
consider  sagar  as  a  purely  agricultural 
production.  Under  tois  misconception, 
men,  nothing  better  than  mere  boilers 
of  cane-juice,  ranked  fhemseUcs  with 
the  nobles  and  aristocracy  of  Kurope. 
There  may  have  been  individuals  to 
whom  the  observation  does  not  apply; 
but  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance" of  the  West  Indian  interest  is 
a  notorious  historical  fact.  They  saw 
not  that  the  trade  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  tfeAtred  from  a  scourging 
pradoction  of  the  soil ;  and  that,  if 


genuity,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has 
been  the  slowest  in  improvemeols,  and 
Ihw  and  Hi  between  have  lis  steps  of 

|)rogresBSon  been  manifcsted.  From 

time  immemorial  to  the  sugar  manufac- 
turos  ofCandia,  supposing  Sir  Joseph 
Banices  correct,  no  improvement,  until 
that  period,  was  discovered.  Hie  neit 
stage  was  when  sugar,  about  the  year 
1148,  veas  cultivated  in  Sicily;  for  I 
suppose  that  it  was  not  the  cr}'stallised 
sugar  of  Candia  that  was  then  there 
raised,  but  something  resembling  our 
Muscovado.  From  that  period  lo 
1503,  no  improvement  is  on  rec<MNl  as 
having  been  accomplished  in  the  mnnn- 
fiicture  ;  but  in  that  year  the  \  euetian 
discovery  of  the  art  of  refining  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  step.  Sinee  then, 
howem,  no  very  important  improve- 
ment ha<  been  made  till  very  rorpntly. 
IMauv  alterations  m  the  manipulation 
of  the  manufacture  were  no  doubt 
tried,  and  some  of  them  with  great 
success ;  lMit,fiom  the  invention  mthe 
refining  in  1503.  do.vn  to  a  very  p'ceut 
p<'r  od  within  our  own  time,  nothiiii:  of 
a  decisive  improvement  has  been  made. 
Bven  in  our  own  time,  the  improve- 
ments eflfecled  have  been  rather  as  to 
the  means  of  abridging  time,  or  of  sav- 
ing expense  in  the  manufacture  of  tlie 
article,  than  in  the  improvement  of  the 
article  itself.  I  request  particular  at- 
tention to  this  point,  because  the  im- 
provement of  the  article  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  NN'est  Indian  pro- 
prietors can  overcome  the  decay  ansuig 
from  the  exhaustion  or  inferiority  of 
the  soil  of  their  estates. 

It  is  true,  that  some  attention  has 
now  been  given  to  this  subject  by  indi- 
viduals. I  understand  that  Dr.  Ure, 
the  chemist,  of  Glasgow,  lias  been  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Reid,  Irving,  and 
Uo.,  on  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
have  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  sugar  ;  and  I  have  hpard,  acci- 
dentally, that  the  same  gentleman  is,  or 
about  to  be,  employed  in  a  course  of 
similar  experiments  for  government. 

AH  this  is  very  wise,  and  must  be 
followed  by  beneficial  results.  How 
much  may  be  eti'ected,  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  with  great 
certainty.  , 

When  in  Canada,  it  was  with  me  an  *^oogie 
 what  productions  of 
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the  United  States,  I  completely  ascer- 
tained, that  the  manuncture  of  the 
maple  juice  into        was,  as  may  be 

believed,  in  a  very  low  and  crude  state, 
and  that  no  pains  were  taken  at  all  to 
cultivate  the  tree  fur  purposes  oi  com- 
merce. 

When  this  hct  was  ascertained  to 
perfect  satisfitttion,  I  sent  home  a  tierce 
of  maple  suj»arto  be  refined  in  London, 
where  it  underwent  the  process,  and 
answered  every  expectation.  A  por- 
tion of  the  refined  loaves  was  sent  out 
to  me,  but  only  a  small  quantity  ar» 
rived,*  whicli  I  jrave,  as  a  curiosity,  to 
the  lieutenant-governor,  in  order  to 
shew  what  resource;}  were  yet  unopened 
for  the  trade  of  the  province. 

Satisfactory  as  thisexperiment  proved, 
I  did  not  stop ;  for  it  happened  that, 
amonj;  the  settlers  at  Guelph,  was  a 
person  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
sugar-baking,  and  1  employed  him  to 
try  what  be  could  do  in  boiling  up  the 
maple  juice  in  a  better  manner  than 
that  in  use  in  the  country.  In  this, 
too,  the  result  was  bt  yond  hope.  The 
sugar  which  he  made  from  the  juice 
was  better  granulated  than  any  West 
Indian  sugar  I  ever  saw ;  and  in  my 
younger  years  I  saw  enough  of  it  to 
enable  nie  to  speak  llius  :  it  was  of  a 
bright  gulden  yellow,  not  very  lair, 
but  the  crystals  were  sparkiingly 
formed  :  it  presented  in  appearance 
something  that  may  be  likened  to 
crushed  topaz  or  amber. 

Expecting  to  make  that  country  my 
home,  I  laid  out  a  farm  to  be  in  time 
my  residence,  on  which  I  desired  an 
avenue  of  maples  to  be  planted.  The 
gardener  did  not  very  strictly  adhere 
to  my  orders,  and  as  1  saw  the  place 
but  seldom,  maples  were  not  uniformly 

r referred  to  other  trees ;  still  it  remains, 
believe  (if  the  expression  may  be 
used),  a  prospective  monument  o£  my 
intentions. 

Nor  have  I  since  abandoned  my  ma- 
ple inquiries  and  experiments,  though 
my  information  has  not  of  late  been 
very  voluminous.  Bouchette  mentions 
a  fact,  calculated  to  make  the  mouths 
water  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 


draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  West 
Indian  interest ;  namely,  that  the  seign- 
ory  of  St.  Maurice,  in  Lower  Canada* 
has  produced  no  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  maple  sugar 
in  a  season  :  and  I  am  informed  that 
a  person  near  the  village  of  Cohainbly 
has  done  what  I  was  doing,  namely, 
cultivated  the  maple  for  its  sugar- 
yielding  qualities. 

llilherto,  nature  has  been,  in  this 
important  work,  only  t'lken  m  her 
wildest  state;  but  foots  enough  have 
been  now  ascertained  to  justify  experi- 
ments of  a  more  artificial  kind.  Tliere 
cnii  be  no  doubt,  that  quite  as  goo-l 
sugar  may  be  made  from  the  maple  in 
C«iada  as  is  produced  from  the  cane 
by  slave-labour  in  tropical  climates, 
and  in  every  respect  as  sweet  and 
beautiful  as  Iiuonaparte*s  product  of 
the  beei-ruot. 

But  to  returu  from  this  digression, 
which  is  introduced  here  for  two  pur- 
poses ;  first,  to  shew  that  means  have 
been  discovered  in  nature  by  which 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  catjc 
for  sugar  may  be  superseded ;  and 
that,  although  the  West  Indian  distress 
may  arise  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  or  the  superior  productive  quali- 
ties of  other  countries,  it  is  not  to  be 
hoped  that  these  distresses  can  be 
more  than  temporarily  alleviated,  in- 
asmuch as  nature  herself  is  opposed 
to  the  recovery  of  that  interest  ;  and, 
second,  that  il  is  only  b.  improving 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  that  the 
power  of  nature  is  to  be  counteracted. 
The  whole  question,  in  fiust,  turns  on 
this.  If  the  cane  produces  a  superior 
juice  to  other  vegetable  productions 
from  which  sugar  is  made  —  and  1  be- 
lieve it  does  —  it  follows,  that  to  keep 
up  the  superiority  of  cane-sugar  is  to 
improve  the  article.  Unless  this  can  be 
done,  the  decline  of  the  \N  est  Indian 
interest  is  inevitable,  and  mu^t  termi- 
nate fatally.  Until,  mdeed,  this  is lairly 
a-foot,  it  is  the  very  teoria  of  the  human 
mind  to  imagine,  that  by  legislative 
relaxations  of  tl;e  whole  system,  abate- 
ments of  duty,  &c.,  any  measure  of 
efiectual  relief  can  be  established. 


*  The  vessel  in  which  the  loaves  were 
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Hie  next  poiiit  to  be  considered  on 
dits  interesting  tnligect  is  the  slave- 
trade.  Returning^  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  West  Indies  beinoj  the  site  of  a 
manufacture,  this  momentous  question 
admits  of  an  easier  solution  than  has 
been  proposed,  not  founded  on  the 
general  question,  but  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  \Ve^«t  Indinns  may  be 
indemnified  for  the  liberation  of  their 
slaves;  entitled,  as  they  are,  to  com- 
pensation from  tfiis  country. 

If  we  consider  sugar  as  a  manufac- 
ture, and  the  growth  of  the  cane  as 
purely  agricultural,  a  great  difficulty  is 
got  nd  of.  in  the  corn  countries  of 
Europe  the  land  is  divided  among 
tenantiy,  who  either  pay  a  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  soil,  or  a  compensation  in 
heu  of  rent  out  of  the  produce.  No 
such  thing  exists  like  this  in  the  sugar 
eolooies.  An  estate  there  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  proprietor ;  he  grows 
all  (!if  caries  that  are  grown  upon  it, 
and  hf  tnamifactures  all  the  sugar  that 
can  be  made  from  Uie  canes.  It  thus 
happens,  that  upon  a  West  Indian 
estate  all  the  popolation  consists  of 
labourers,  or,  at  least,  all  under  the 
principal  famdy  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
a  corn-estate  in  the  old  countries,  for 
the  population  in  them  consists  of 
what  may  be  described  as  detached 
groups :  labourers  are,  no  doubt,  the 
basis  of  them  all ;  but  still,  on  every 
htm  there  is  a  se()arate  group,  working 
fbr  their  own  advant^e,  and  in  which 
there  is  an  epitome  of  those  gradations 
into  which  society  in  the  general 
World  is  subdivi<led.  The  inference, 
therefore,  to  be  drawn  is,  that  unless 
the  sugar-estates  can  be  assimilated  in 
their  economy  to  the  oom-esiates,  there 
must  always  exist  a  difference  that 
ought  \n  be  w»'ll  considered. 

TVie  hrsl  point  towards  this  assimi- 
lation is  to  detach  the  growing  of  the 
canes  from  the  manufiM^uring  of  the 
stifrar;  or,  perhaps,  the  postulatuni 
Will  hf  more  obvious  if  we  say,  the 
makmg  of  sug;ir  should  be  considered 
as  a  manufacture,  for  which  the  raw 
nateriab  may  be  derived  from  an  open 
market;  that  is  to  say,  the  population 
•ipon  the  estates  should  be  divided, 
one  portion  to  be  employed  in  the 
rural  cultivation  of  the  canes,  &.c.,  ex- 
scily  as  the  peasantry  are  employed 
^>th  us  in  tne  production  of  com. 
They  should  then  take  their  canes  to 
market,  and  sell  them  there,  in  the 
same  manner  that  our  farmers  sell  their 


com :  the  pmehtiin  will  be  thote  en- 
gaged in  the  sugar-mills. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  as  the 
cane  must  be  boiled  immediately  after 
it  is  cut,  this  proposal  does  not  meet 
the  case ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  if  the  process  of  selling  at  market 
is  not  suitable,  there  can  be  no  reason 
alleged  wliy  the  crop  may  not  be  sold 
on  the  ground.  It  is  known,  that  in 
many  parts  of  Sicily  and  Spain  this 
piactice  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
oarilla  crops ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  introduced  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

By  a  division  of  the  boiling-house 
negroes  from  the  field  negroes,  which 
does  not  either  appear  operose  or  diffi- 
cult, a  great  improvement  would  resnlt 
to  the  condition  of  the  West  Indians. 
For  example  :  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  amount  of  their 
compensation  for  the  value  of  their 
slaves,  but  rather  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  their  lands.  They  may  (sup- 
posing the  slaves  to  approximate  in 
mtelligence  to  our  peasantiy)  give  up 
to  them,  as  a  tenantry,  the  land  of 
their  estates,  on  compensation  for  so 
doing  by  the  anti-slave  philanthropists 
of  England,  as  justice  requires,  and 
allot  to  thae  n-tfewmf  slaves  Arms, 
fbr  which  a  rent  sball  be  paid  in  cer- 
tain prescribed  quantities  of  cane  ;  the 
growers  to  \h-  fiee  to  sell  their  surplus 
in  the  market,  or  to  any  sugar  manu- 
facturers that  may  choose  to  deal  with 
them.  The  quantity  of  canes  may  be 
thus  sectired  for  the  manufacturers  of 
sutrar,  and  the  pains  and  hazards  which 
now  ari-e  from  the  whole  population 
on  a  sugar-estate  being  dependent  on 
the  makers  of  sugar,  would  oe  avoided. 

In  venturing  to  offer  this  idea  fbr 
consideration,  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  universal  appli- 
cation ;  I  only  think  that  the  tendency 
of  things  inclines  towards  such  an  ar- 
rangement :  for  if  we  look  at  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sugar-trade  gene- 
rally, we  must  acknowledge  that  lliere 
is  now,  in  the  state  of  commerce,  many 
things  which  render  it  less  and  less 
profital}le,  and  that  there  is  no  odier 
mode  of  ccunteracting  a  physical  effect 
but  by  moral  means.  A  subdivision 
of  labour  claims  the  first  consideration. 
Leaving  all  other  topics  out  of  view  fbr 
a  moniMit,  it  indisputably  appears  that, 
until  we  separate  the  making  ^Mtsi^ar 
from  the  growing  of  canes,  the  West 
Indians,  are  wearing  out  their  strength 
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in  an  unavailiog  contest.   But,  inataad 

of  seeking  to  recover  the  bygone  pro- 
sperity of  the  old  system,  they  would 
shew  luore  practical  disceromeut  in 
considering  ttie  eipedients  necessary 
for  establishing  a  hew  system.  A  new 
one  is  inevitable  —  nature  and  know- 
ledge require  it ;  and  it  should  be 
recollected,  iliat  igDoraoce  can  never 
be  leslmedy  tboi^  man  may  succeed 
for  a  time  in  banishing  its  adversary — 
civilisation. 

l\ut  the  West  Indian  question  is 
embarrassed  with  another  tliat  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  sugar- 
Hade —  I  mean  the  commercial;  and 
yet  it  is  the  common  practice  to  huddle 
up  and  conglomerate  the  whole  into 
one.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that 
the  couimercial  question  is  altogether 
diflerent,  and  that,  although  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  trade  has  faded  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  West  Indian,  a  mere 
accident  has  made  it  so  :  it  is  to  coo- 
ibuud  all  Iukic  to  mix  them  up. 

Besides  me  legitimate  West  Indian 
question^  slaves,  sugar,  and  their  con- 
comitants, the  other  (distinct,  as  I  have 
stated  It)  has  been  made  parcel  of  it  in 
tlie  public  mind ;  1  allude  to  the  West 
Indian  trade  «|uestioa,  as  distinct  from 
that  involved  in  the  sugar  colonies.  I 
entreat  attention  to  the  distinction,  for 
it  is  a  vital  one  as  to  the  West  Indian 
question  properly  so  called  ;  and  yet 
it  is  made  use  of  as  if  they  constituted 
one  and  the  same. 

It  is  a  fact  vrell  known  to  every  per- 
son at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  their 
independence  by  the  Spanish  colonies^ 
we  euioyed  a  fuoative  trade  surrep* 
titio^y  with  them.  Kingston  in  Ja^ 
raaica,  and  Nassau  in  New  Provi- 
dence, may  be  considered  as  the  two 
grand  centres  of  this  trade.  ISo  doubt, 
there  were  several  other  places  eo- 
'  *    '*  f  wish  in  thin  na* 


of  the  estates.  Tliis  was  the  true  nature 
of  the  West  Indian  trade;  but  in  that 
commercial  intercourse  which  made  the 
islands  stepping-stones  to  an  unsanc- 
tioned trade  widi  the  Spanish  cokmies, 
the  case  was  entirely  difierent.  In  that 
trado,  as  I  have  stated,  the  c-argoes 
outwards  were  adapted  to  the  taste  arid 
markets  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ships 
brought  home,  as  return  cargoes,  any 
sort  of  plantation  rags  and  remnants 
which  they  could  clean  after  the  shipa 
of  the  regular  trade  were  filled  up. 

Their  outward  cargoes  were  carried 
to  Kingston,  Nassau,  and  the  other 
ports  frequented  by  the  Soaniards, 
where  the  cargoes  were  aeposited 
in  stores  to  supply  the  tnulcrs  from 
th«;  Spanish  main.  Tliese  traders 
generally  bought  the  goods  for  hard 
cashy  with  which  tfa«  stoiekeepen 
bought  bills  of  exchaogCy  sold  by  the 
commissariat,  or  by  persons  who  had 
occasion  to  draw  un  England.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  tlie  business ;  but, 
during  the  war,  the  storekeepers  found 
it  advantageous  to  make  their  remiu 
tances  by  purchasui'^  yrhe  goods. 

This  unreco^Miist'd  trade  was,  while 
it  lasted,  very  lucrative,  and  not  only 
gave  employment  to  many  ships,  but 
constituted  no  unimportant  item  in  the 
West  Indian  trade,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  it ;  it 
is  now,  however,  almost  entirely  ex- 
tinct; and  of  course  those  who  were 
engaaed  in  it,  and  have  not  yet  tiana- 
ferred  their  establishments  to  the  old 
Spanish  colonies,  unite  in  swelling  the 
clamour,  or,  more  properly,  the  outcry 
which  the  \\  est  indiaiib  have  raised  by 
the  pressure  of  causes  with  which  that 
trade  had  nothing  to  do^ 

It  happened,  however,  as  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  ilie  decline  of  the  legiti- 
mate West  Indian  commerce  was  co- 
eval with  the  decline  of  this  trade : 
how  it  hqpneoed.  «n«i»wity  ^""'ibyt^oogle 
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West  Indian  question  ;  on  tlie  con- 
trmry,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat  the 
diieel  bade  between  oar  maaubdaren 
Lere  and  the  consumen  intbe  ti-^mant 

Spanish  colonies,  is  as  great  at  this 
lime  aji  when  it  took  tiie  circuitous 
route  described.  Indeed,  to  under- 
flaad  the  question  properly,  ao  aecooDt 
ibould  be  given  of  the  value  of  our 
direct  trade  with  ('olurabi.«,  Mexico, 
4tc. ;  and  that  value  should  he  com- 
nied  with  the  indirect  trade  carried  on 
Hnaaly  by  Kingston,  Nassau,  Ice. 
This  trade,  no  doubt,  like  all  com- 
■eicc,  is  Mibject  to  vicissitudes  ;  but, 
at  lhi<  moment,  I  am  inclirud  to  think, 
tiat  by  Uie  balance  between  the  two 
accounts  a  very  large  surplus  would 
appear,  as  the  elicet  of  an  open  inter- 
cuurse  with  the  Spanish  colonies;  and 
be  It  observed,  that  the  system  which 
was  foriiied  long  aj:o  for  the  behoof  of 
the  West  Indies,  impo^^es  sliackles  on 
ttis  intercourse  with  the  new  Spanish 
Mates  such  as  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  ;  for  by  them  a  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  our  manufacturers  is 
made  which  should  not  in  unv  judi- 
dotts  commeffcial  policy  be  allowed. 
Vpon  this  subject,  the  advocates  of 
the  free-trade  system  have  shewn  their 
incapacity  as  nuicby  if  not  more,  thao 
on  any  other. 

In  making  the  latter  remarks,  I  beg 
to  be  andef^ood  as  being  decidedly  <n 
opinion,  that  we  have  dcraed  great 
commercial  advaiilages  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
pitrticularly  by  the  transfer  of  the  house 
of  Bngana  fiom  Portugal  to  Brasil ; 
thereby  denonstratinc,  if  ihe  thing  re- 
quirnl  any  proof,  that  mankind,  even 
in  their  pecuniary  interest^,  acquire 
bene  tils  from  the  diffusion  of  national 
Kbei^.  I  remember  venr  ^11«  <^Qd 
not  without  reason,  what  the  sensation 
was  in  this  country  when  Sir  Home 
Popham  look  jM>sse.s5ion  of  ti»e  river 
Plate,  and  the  impression  that  was 
produced  by  the  attempt  of  the  dts-* 


for  our  manufactures,  will  terminate  the 
subject,  even  were  their  petition  com- 
placently granted  to-morrow.  That  it 
will  be  ultimately  glinted,  is  highly 
probable ;  for  we  have  hitherto  carried 
on  a  tniile  with  the  Hiu/ils  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  highly  disadvanta- 
geous oompand  to  'mX  it  might  be^ 
were  our  merchants  permitted  to  bring 
every  variety  of  raw  materials  in  return 
for  their  manufactured  poods. 

But  the  admission  of  the  Brazil  su- 
ffars  will,  no  doubt,  be  opposed  by  the 
West  Indian  interest;  and,  as  far  at 
vested  rights  can  be  allowed  a  prefer- 
ence over  s]iecuhitive  antiripations,  no 
doubt  the  W  est  Indians  have  a  claim  to 
be  heard.  1  put  it,  however,  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  if  there  cia 
be  any  right  existing  by  which  the 
West  Indians  may  claim  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  old  and  decaying  system 
against  the  just  and  well-i'ounded 
grounds  set  ibrth  bgr  the  Liveipool  mer- 
chants in  their  petition.  In  saying 
this,  1  am  not  sure  but  the  case  would 
be  altered,  if  the  NN'est  Indians  were  to 
shew  themselves  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  comply  with  what  knowledge  in  its 
progress  requires. 

But  the  West  Indians  make  a  weak- 
ness in  their  c.w,  by  the  pertinacity 
with  whicli  Uiey  adhere  to  what  may 
be  justly  called  an  obeolele  system. 
For  a  long  time  they  derided  the  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
just  OS  they  do  now  the  advocates  for 
emancipation.  Had  there  been  among 
Uiem  any  influential  mind  to  see  the 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  when  first 
pcomuli;ated,  instead  of  opposing  them, 
they  would  have  been  tau^lil  to  pre- 
pare for  iheir  likiup  eih  cl;  but  lliey 
lent  a  deaf  eai*  to  all  representations. 
Altliottgh  it  was  as  phiin  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  that  when  the  slave-trade 
was  abolished  their  interests  would  be 
unpaired,  they  made  no  adequ  ite  pre- 
paration for  that  consequence ;  they 

acted  after  it  piecisely  as  they  did  bo-  ^ 
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inflame  the  fioVlic  mind  against  negro 
slavery,  I  nevertheless  think  that  it 
shouhl  be  abolished  ;  but  as  tlie  nation 
was  concerned  in  the  oriuinal  com- 
niiital  and  upholding  of  the  guilt,  the 
nation  shoula  make  compensation  to 
die  West  Indians  for  their  slaves,  of  their 
properly  in  which,  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  maxims  of  society,  the  phi- 
lanthropists arc  by  all  possible  means 
now  endeavouring  to  rob  them.  It  ia 
needless  to  minoe  the  matter,  or  to  mi- 
tigate the  terms ;  they  are  of  a  very  de- 
licate tint  compared  to  the  icrnominious 
epithets  which  the  philanthropists  in 
their  ravings  have  made  use  of  in  speak- 
ing of  the  West  Indian  proprietors.* 

Tliere  may  be  here  and  there  indi- 
vidual planters  in  the  West  Indies  who 
do  not  come  under  the  lash  of  animad- 
version ;  but  I  call  on  the  body  to 
prove  that,  in  the  course  of  more  than 
ihiitf  years,  they  have  done  any  thing 
to  meet  the  exigency  which  has  now 
arrived.  11  icy  have,  no  doubt,  in  con- 
cession to  the  charlatanry,  as  1  think 
it  is,  of  the  philanthropists,  perhaps 
done  something  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition  of  their   slaves,  just   as  our 
countiy  gentlemen  consent  to  the  im- 
position of  an  increase  to  the  poor- 
rates,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor.     But  I  confess  myself  one  of 
tnose  who  think  this  fractional  and  far- 
thini;  relief  a  thinu  little  deserving  of 
consideration  ;  for  I  have  been  .all 
along  persuaded  that  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  making 
the  distinctions  that  I  wish  were  more 
made  between  a  rural  and  a  manufactu- 
ring ()opulation,  '*  better  off,"  to  use  an 
homely  Scottish  phrase,  than  the  cotters 
and  rural  labouiers  of  England.  In* 
deed,  it  seems  an  absurdity  assumed  by 
the  ])hilanthropists  to  snp])ose  that  the 
West  Indian  ^)lantersare  less  solicitous 
about  the  welfare  of  their  negroes  than 
fiirmers  are  here  about  tfieir  black 
cattle.   Are  not  the  negroes  their  pro- 
perty .'  and  is  il  not  insatnty  to  suppose 
that  they  have  less  interest  about  the 
preservation  of  that  property  than  of 
any  other  species?   Before  tampering 
with  our  sympathies,  as  the  mawkish 
phdanthropists  do  about  the  cruelty 
])ractiscd  on  slaves,  they  should  ])rove 
to  us  tliat  the  West  Indians  have  less 
regard  for  the  welfiire  of  their  horses 


and  oxen  than  EoglisbmeB.  The  ftet 

is,  that  the  true  merits  of  the  case  are 
studiously  kept  out  of  sight  :  the  West 
Indians  keep  an  interested  surveillance 
over  their  slaves  lar  g^reater  than  the 
landlords  of  England  do  over  their 
tenantry,  merely  because  the  slaves 
constitute  part  of  their  wealth.  Hut  it 
does  not  suit  the  morbid  misanthropy, 
as  it  may  be  denominated,  of  i^e  phi- 
lanthropists to  take  this  view  of  die 
subject.  When  they  propose  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  they  should  see 
that  workhouses  nro  building  to  receive 
the  inhrm  negroes,  and  poor-rates  in  a 
process  of  collection  to  support  those 
who  will  not  work,  like  the  thousands 
of  vagabonds  that  suck  the  blood  of 
the  industrious  in  this  countr\'.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  a  placn3  to  express  the 
abhorrence  that  must  be  felt  by  every 
right-thinking  man  who  looks  at  the 
tricks,  stratagems,  and  frauds,  which  the 
fanatics  for  emanc  pation,  absolute  and 
without  compensation,  practice  on  the 
good-natured  Christians  of  this  country. 

But  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  speaU 
with  a  mealy  mouth  of  the  philanthro- 
pists, and  the  danger  which  they  have 
stirred  up  a<:ainst  the  We?.t  Indians, 
never  to  be  allayed,  I  yet  think  the 
West  Indians  immensely  to  blame  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  opposed, 
or  rather  have  endeavoured  to  oppose, 
the  ameliorations  svijgested  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  awake  to  the  clamour  of  their 
enemies,  and  are  doing,  when  it  is  too 
late,  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago. 

13ut  what  are  they  doing  to  counteract 
the  question  which  the  laverpool  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  Brasil  trade  have 
now  started  against  them  ?  Here  is  a 

new  and  nnsusprc  ted  mine  sprung,  and 
new  enemies  come  into  the  ticUl,  who 
have  a  far  better  claim  for  what  they 
ask  than  the  long-feced  philanthropists 
demand.  They  surely  cannot  but  see 
that  the  I.ivt  rpool  petition  (I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  to  I'.irliainent  or  the 
Board  of  Trade)  is  sitrring  up  a  hornet's 
nest  against  them  which  will  not  be  ap- 
peased. Tlie  Liverpo<iI  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  Hm/il  trade  state,  that  they 
cannot  v:el  adequate  returns  for  their 
merchandise,  unless  the  importation  of 
the  Bnxilian  sugars  is  allowed.  Do 


*  N.H.  Since  this  was  written,  Government  have  consented  to  do  "  scrimp 
justict>"  in  th«  husiiipss,  by  saddling  the  country  with  SO,000«00(M»  of  debt  for 


compeosaiioo.    i'be  aoti-slavists  should  |»ay  this. 
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the  West  Indians  not  see  that  tiiereby 
Inngsatile?  If  tbe  mcndiaiits  cannot 
get  returns  for  their  goods,  they  cannot 

pay  the  manufacturers,  and  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  manufacturers,  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  for  example, 
have  <^uite  as  good  a  right  to  be  paid 
for  their  artida  as  the  mannftM^ren 
•  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  West  Indian 
ishnds.    The  West  ludians,  iliercfore, 
m  ly  oppose  the  Liverpool  petition,  hut 
are  ibey  aware  Uiat  the  Liverpool  iner- 
cfaaiits  will  enlist  the  mannfiictiifers  of 
the  kingdom  in  their  cause?  and  how 
will  the  West  Indians  oppose  them  ?  In 
short,  every  way  possible  in  which  the 
Question  can  be  viewed,  it  is  manifest 
tiiat  theold  system— the  high  and  palmy 
state  of  the  \Vest  Indians— -is  virtually 
no  more ;  and  they  do  not  shew  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  history  of 
mankind  by  their  vaui  endeavours  to 
cobble  it  Qp.  Unless  they  resolve  hence- 
forth to  begin  a  new  system,  there  are 
adversaries  rising  on  all  sidfs  a::;iinst 
them,  backed  by  nature,  that  cannot 
but  accomplish  their  entire  ruin,  if  they 
are  not  wise  enough,  by  a  timely  com- 
pliance, to  save  a  remnant. 

How  tl»t  remnant  may  be  saved,  it 
would  be  very  presumptuous  in  me  to 
think  I  could  suggest,  when  -so  many 
much  abler  men  are  goaded  by  their 
interests  to  reflect  npon  it.  But  it  is  ob* 
▼ious,  that  the  sepanition  of  the  negroes 
employed  in  the  mill  from  the  field-ne- 
jZTOfs,  is  an  indispensable  preliminary. 
The  rteld-negroes,  instead  ol  being  consi- 
deied  as  roeie  manufacturing  labourers, 
must  be  regarded  and  established  us  a 
peasantry  ;  they  must  receive  the  lands 
in  trust  for  a  rent,  and  the  su'jar  manu- 
f«icturer  must  buy  the  canes  from  them, 
and  make  what  profit  he  can  by  boiling 
op,  and,  as  I  think,  refining  the  juice. 
Some  alteration  of  this  sort  is  inevitable  : 
everv  tiling  pouits  to  it  ;  the  very  mad 
gestures  of  the  philanthropists  direct 
attention  to  it;  natuie  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  world  calls  for  it; 
and  philosophy  says  it  must  be  done. 

Tlie  nf'Xt  I'oint  of  aheration  which 
the  West  Indians  have  to  consider  is, 
bow  to  get  rid  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining their  negroes.  Neither  do  I 
offer  any  opinion  upon  this  subject ; 
but  if  the  negroes  are  rrducrd  into  the 
state  of  peasantry,  then  tlie  planteus 
will  not  oe  obliged,  in  tiic  nature  of 
things,  to  provide  for  them;  the  negroes 
will  be  left  to  themseh'es :  and  all 
those  supplies  of  herrings,  and  osna- 


burffhs,  and  woollen  cloths,  and  negro 
clothing,  which  at  present  constitute 
the  outward-bound  cargoes  of  the  West 

Indian  ships,  and  are  provided  at  the 
cost  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  and 
slaves,  must  be  converted  into  common 
merchandise,  and  sold  in  shops  and 
Stores  to  the  negro  peasantry:  they 
will  no  longer  be  distributed  from  the 
plantation-house*?  to  the  slaves  on  the 
plantation  as  rations,  and  the  ne<;roes 
mu.st  be  allowed  to  buy  them  at  the 
shops  and  stores  as  freely  as  children  are 
permitted  to  buy  oranges  and  apples  at 
stalls.  When,  however,  I  say  this,  I 
beg  most  distinctly  to  be  understood 
as  not  suggestioK  any  specific  plan  for 
the  abrogation  or  the  evil,  but  only  as 
expressing  my  conviction  that  the  West 
Indian  tmde  to  this  complexion  must 
come  at  last. 

It  is,  however,  thrashins  the  water, 
and  raising  bubbles,  to  offor  any  other 

flan  to  the  consideration  of  the  We.st 
ndians,  than  what  shall  have  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  their  drooping 
prosperity.  If  one  had  to  deal  witli  a 
body  that  could  discern  the  forward 
tendency  of  things,  the  case  would  not 
be  desperate  :  but  we  have  to  deal  with 
those  wiu)  are  d.af  and  blind  to  this 
truth,  and  who  think  any  abatement 
whatever  of  tax  could  do  more  for  them 
than  grant  a  temporary  relief.  What  have 
the  W^est  Indians  to  do  with  the  tax  on 
susjar  ?  it  is  not  the  W  est  Indians  who 
pay  those  duties,  but  the  consumers  of 
the  sugar,  for  by  the  price  of  it  they  are 
remunerated  for  the  advance  they  make 
in  the  shape  of  duties.  No  doubt,  the 
system  of  If  vyin;^  tlic  duties  is  hi-^ldy 
suseejitible  of  imj)ruveinent,  and  the 
existence  of  it  retlecls  no  honour  on  liie 
Intelligence  of  the  t^vemment ;  but  the 
details  of  that  part  of  the  subject  in- 
volve no  essential  relief.  The  payers 
of  the  duty  are  the  persons  who  pay 
the  uliiniate  price,  and  all  that  respects 
the  detiuls  of  collection  and  the  amount 
levied  is  mere  manipr.latiou. 

One  might  have  thought,  that  it 
would  long  ago  have  required  no  state- 
ment to  convince  tliem,  that  as  the 
supply  of  sugar  approximated  to  an 
equality  with  the  demand,  the  con- 
sumption, without  being  diminished, 
would  be  slower  in  its  increase.  This 
is  precisely  the  state  in  which  it  stands 
at  the  present  moment :  the  demand 
for  sugar  in  this  countnr  is  nearly 
cloved,  but  the  means  ol^  supply  are 
stiu  enlarging ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
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that  the  market  for  the  Mpply  it  gn- 

dually  becoming  less  necessitous,  and 
the  su[)pluTs,  by  liccoming  more  nu- 
merous, divide  smaller  profits.  1  do  not 
say  that  the  kingdom  is  saturated  with 
sui^ar,  but  it  is  something  notfiff  short 
of  it.  It  may  be  that  old  women,  in 
different  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
are  content  with  three  cups  of  tea  when 
Ih^  could  take  four;  out  these  afs 
exceptions.  The  country  generally  can- 
not consume  much  more  of  the  sugar 
made  than  it  doe**.  Tor  sugar  has 
become  a  mccssary  as  much  as  any 
other;  and,  hkc  salt,  or  water,  orany 
other  necessary,  it  has  nearly  obtained 
its  roaxinram ;  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption is  not  frreatly  to  be  augment- 
ed by  any  reduction  of  the  price.  N\  hen 
an  article,  not  a  necessary,  is  reduced 
in  duty^  the  consumption,  by  the  re- 


lJ«ly, 

d  action  of  the  price,  heeonesincieMed ; 

but  it  is  not  so  with  a  necessary  ;  you 
cannot  increase  the  consumption  be- 
yond a  certam  limit,  and  to  that  limit, 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  sugar  very 
closely  approaclies.  No  man  drinks 
more  water  by  having  the  Thames  at 
his  door ;  no  man  uses  more  salt  by 
having  it  free  on  the  table  before  ium.  . 
It  is  so  with  sugar.  No  man  will  pot 
two  knobs  to  sweeten  his  cup  if  one 
will  be  sufficient;  no  man  eats  more 
liquorish  puddings  and  pies,  after  his 
appetite  is  sutistied,  however  sweet 
they  may  be :  which  remark  brings 
us  back  to  what  I  have  already  stated, 
namely,  that  it  is  not  by  increasing  the 
manufacture  of  suuar,  or  even  by  lower- 
ing Its  price,  that  the  West  Indians  caa 
be  benefited,  but  only  by  improving  the 
article.  J.  G. 


THE  FU1L080PHICAL  HARaiAGB. 


Thbrb  lived  adjacent  to  my  neighbour- 
hood, not  many  years  ago,  a  single— I 

mitjht  almost  say  also  a  singular — lady, 
whose  name  was  Marion  Naesmitli. 

What  the  singularity  consisted  of 
that  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  this 
particular  lady,  it  is  not  perhaps  easy 
readily  to  certify  To  the  ordinary 
observer  she  was  but  one  of  t!  e  cur- 
rent coin  of  society,  sLiniped  with 
the  common  stamp,  and  bearing  the 
usual  image  and  Miperscription.  To 
others,  however,  she  did  not  appear 
common;  and  yet  they  knew  not  well 
why.  The  distinction,  for  one  thing, 
lay,  perhaps,  in  her  not  being  very 
current^  that  is,  not  much  worn  in  the 
world's  ways,  and  involuntarily  shew- 
ing it ;  for  It  was  known  that  she  kept 
more  "  to  herself"  than  is  usual  for 
any  unmarried  lady  to  do,  who  was 
willing  to  use  the  appointed  means, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
might  be  successful  in  providing  her 
with  a  husband.  ISaving  this  tendency 
to  seriousness  and  seclusion,  however, 
and  a  certain  proper  and  elevated  way 
of  speaking,  1  do  not  affirm  that  Ma- 
rion Naosmith  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of 
her  compeers  any  thing  that  could  be 
called  particular.  For  looks,  and  so 
forth,  she  was  allowed  by  her  own  sex 
to  be  "middling;"  for  accomplish- 
ments, rather  belter  than  middling — in 
some  respects,  fastidious;  for  sense, 
and  high  reasoning,  and  such  sort  of 
things,  she  was  esteem«'d  to  be  more 


like  a  man  than  a  woman  —  as  if  she 

had  more  in  her  mind  than  she  was 

willing  should  come  out :  and  thus  she 
only  escaped  beinc  marked  as  a  bluCj 
by  sometimes  acliug  almost  like  a 
simpleton. 

And  yet  this  last  word  is  not  the 
one  which  oui,dit  to  designate  any  cha- 
racteristic of  Marion  ISaesmith,  whose 
very  simplicity  had  a  dignity  in  it  of 
which  she  seemed  herself  unconscious; 
and  whose  strong  and  severe  perception 
of  propriety  was  a  terror  to  silly  ladies, 
yet  seldom  reaped  the  j^raises  of  those 
who  did  well.  \\  hat,  then,  could  be 
the  reason,  that  with  all  these  advan- 
tages—  descended  from  a  Stock  that, 
though  reduced,  was  unexceptionable 
—  and  possessing  an  ascendancy  in 
society  wherever  she  went  that  seemed 
like  magic,  MissNamiith  should  have 
seen  eight-aod-twenty  summers,  with- 
out having  entered  into  the  holy  bonds 
of  wedlock?  Tate,  that  generally  or- 
ders this  matter,  was  not  here  to  blame ; 
for  it  was  known  that  she  bad  declined 
**  the  dear  proposal,*'  or  postponed 
**  the  auspicious  event,"  more  than 
once,  and  had  therefore  made  herself 
responsible  for  her  own  future  happi- 
ness. W  hat,  then,  was  the  llieory  of 
this  lady  s  conduct  ?  what  was  the  k^ 
to  open  the  mystery  of  her  character? 
It  was  something  which  common  })CO- 
ple  do  not  understand;  —  m  short, 
Marion  Naesmilh  was  troubled  with 
philosoi>hy  I 
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I  would  not  be  midomocMly  hovr- 
ener,  as  ofieriog  to  speak  lightly  of  to 

seriou*^  a  ntaller  as  the  acceptance  or 
rejeclion  oi'  a  reasonable  match  ;  far 
le^  would  it  be  becomiDg  iii  me  to 
can  ia  qoestion  any  system  of  iemtnine 

fhikMOp^.  Id  speaking  of  the  lady 
have  named,  all  1  mean  fo  do  is,  to 
explain  as  I  c.in  what  those  reasonings 
were,  whicii  la  her  case  tended  oatu- 
laUy  10  the  maiii  point  in  a  woman'a 
(namelyy  the  qnettion  of  marriage), 
how  they  arose,  what  were  their  first 
Elects,  aod  how  Uie  conclusions  of  her 
pbilosopby  were  illustrated  by  the 
ofcnt.  All  this  I  could  wish  to  do ; 
but  as  explanation  is  tedious,  and  rea- 
soning is  apt  to  fatigue,  periiaps  by 
hastening;  forward  to  the  event  itself 
we  may  be  enabled  to  get  sufficiently 
it  die  phiJosophy. 

By  the  time  that  Miss  Naesmith  ar- 
rived at  her  nine-and-twentieth  year, 
there  came  to  live  close  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood vihere  she  lived  a  worthy 
and  most  respectable  gentleman,  wbose 
name  was  Alfted  Ehoding.  Ur.Rho- 
ding  was  a  wealthy  and  well-eooneeted 
baclielor,  not  more  tlian  ten  years* 
older  than  Miss  Naesmiih ;  conse- 
4ueDtlyy  ID  have  lived  to  this  day,  and 
ran  ilie  gpuntlet  of  matriamble  giris 
and  mattbHDaking  friencu»  without 
havint^  committed  himself,  was  a  feat 
which  deserves  no  ordiir.iry  praise  (or 
blame;,  particularly  when,  as  ii  appears, 
h»  haut  had  received  no  wouno,  and 
he  had  acted  solely  from  the  finimest 
vf  prmciple.  Like  the  lady  we  speak 
of,  Mr.  Rhoding  hat!  also  deeply  and 
lehously  considered  the  question  of 
■Mtriiige ;  for,  like  ber,  be  was  a  phi* 
bsopker  in  his  way,  though*  like  many 
more,  he  was  not  quite  certain  what 
philo:*«yihv  meant.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  his  reasons  lor  abstaining  from  mar- 
liage,  as  well  as  had  Miss  Naesmith ; 
and  although  these  might  be  of  a  some- 
what opposite  kind,  they  served  him 
for  sure  y;uide-posts  of  conduct ;  which, 
propped  by  obstinacy,  and  defended 
by  temperament,  were  more  to  be  de- 
pended oo,  after  all,  than  any  known 
system  of  pkUoiophi/, 

The  chief  reason  which  influenced 
tiie  mind  of  Mr.  Uhoding  to  abstain 
from  matrimony,  was  one  which  must 
he  eoofesstd  to  be  Ibonded  upon  a 
sound  and  oithodux  princ^;  namely, 
that  women  are  troublesome,  and  given 
to  contradiction,  and  that  their  nature 
o  sometime^  eveu  to  contradict  lliem- 


selfes.  Viewing  this  piolbvnd  tnilh 

in  all  its  bearings,  therefore,  he  saw 
fully  the  danger  that  it  involved  to  a 
man  of  his  habits,  should  he  give  way 
to  the  ordinary  prejudices  of  society, 
aod  commit  mm  peace  of  mind  to  one 
of  that  sex,  who  were  known  to  hafo 
troubled  honest  men  in  all  time  past ; 
and  who  could  not  avoid  vexing  and 
perplexing  the  world  by  tlieir  very 
mscinalk>ns/*it  being  in  their  nature 
so  to  do.  The  next  comer-stone  of  his 
reasoning  was  of  a  less  raeta])hvsical, 
and,  as  far  as  his  experience  went, 
a  more  practical  kind.  Having  been 
informed  early  in  life,  that  his  Aor 
round  fece  and  his  large  estate  made 
him  a  desirable  matcli,  and  that  he 
ouijht  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard,  he 
was  on  his  guard  accordingly.  But 
marrying  mothers  and  matdi-making 
aunts  are  insidious;  and  notwithstand* 
ing  all  his  c.uition,  Mr.  Rhoding  de- 
clared that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
two  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marris^:  the  one,  merely  for  having 
asked  one  young  lady  to  take  wine  with 
him  at  d  inner ;  and  the  other,  for  giving 
a  second  a  set  down  in  his  carriage 
one  wet  evening,  after  a  ball.  Under 
these  circumstances,  perhaps,  his  ner- 
vousness is  to  be  excused ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  thought  of  these  dangers 
had  made  him  so  habitually  cautious, 
lliat  now,  nt  this  time  of  life,  to  ])ass 
from  llie  defensive  and  become  himself 
an  active  verb  in  the  troublesome  coo- 
juuations  of  courtship,  was  naturally 
deemed  by  him  a  woro/ impossibility. 

In  these  n  spective  states  of  mind. 
Miss  ^laesmith  and  Mr.  Khodmg  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  society;  and  invo- 
luntarily shrunk  from  each  other  at 
first,  as  those  often  do  who  are  destined 
afterwards  to  become  man  and  wife. 
Seldom  meetmg  on  either  side  with 
unmarried  persons  of  the  opposite  sev, 
it  was  this  evident  disregard,  or  rather 
avoidance  of  him,  that,  on  Mr.  Rho- 
ding's  part,  caused  him  at  first  to  con- 
sider Marion  Naesmith  with  attention 
— ^then  to  draw  towards  her-^next,  to 
think  of  her  in  her  abeence — and^ 
lastly,  openly,  if  not  anxiously,  to  seek 
her  society. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  friendship  in 
all  mankind — there  is  particularly  this 
tendency  in  persons  of  Ibe  opposite  sex; 
aod  it  is  not  long  that  any  adopted 
principle  can  withstand  the  involuntary 
tciidencie-i  of  nature.  This  profound 
reasuniug  applied  now  particularly  well 
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to  Miss  Naomitb,  for  she  had  mind  ; 

and,  what  in  her  sex  is  better  than 
mind,  she  had  feeling  and  virtue.  It 
WHS  feeling  that  had  made  her  resist 
marriage,  from  a  just  view  of  the  com- 
mon miseries  of  the  world,  and  from 
that  forethought  into  the  risks  oi  the 
marriage-slate  to  one  of  her  tempera- 
ment, which  is  the  produce  of  reHec- 
tiou  on  what  is  necessary  to  happiness, 
and  the  sure  indication  of  a  superior 
mind.  What  the  deep  conviction  was 
which  had  kept  Miss  Naesmith  un- 
wedded  until  this  day,  will  appear  in 
the  sequel.  Though  dreading  mar- 
riage from  the  prospects  it  afibraed,  by 
any  offers  that  had  yet  been  made  to 
her,  she  had  not  lived  to  her  twenty- 
ninth  year  without  feeling  something 
of  the  helplessness  and  vacuity  that  a 
woman  has  to  experience  in  single  life. 
Accordingly,  when  she  came  to  convene 
with  Mr.  Rhoding,  her  mind  began  to 
waver,  and  the  ])rinci[)le55  of  true  phi- 
losophy seemed  to  change  their  direc- 
tion. In  all  tliis  there  was  something 
perhaps  more  than  mere  metaphysicSi 
for  Miss  Naesmith  w;!s  all  but  without 
fortune,  and  Mr.  Khoding  bad  6ve 
thousand  a-year. 

On  hi-i  part,  the  reasons  why  his 

Ehilosophy  l^gan  also  to  change  were 
«8  complicated,  and  more  easy  of  ex- 
planation. The  impelling  principle  in 
human  nature  is  some  form  of  uneasi- 
ness, some  present  puni,  which  irritates 
the  nerves  or  harasses  the  mind,  and 
which  most  be  removed  at  least  by  the 
effort  to  obtain  «ome  d(  sired  object, 
lliis,  however,  was  not  Mr,  Rhoding's 
case,  for  havini;  no  desires  that  he 
eoutd  not  readily  gratify,  he  was  never 
uneasy  at  sll ;  unless,  indeed,  when  he 
was  put  to  trouble,  and  this  he  made  it 
his  constant  study  to  avoid.  \N  hat 
moved  him,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  notliing  that  amounted 
to  a  passion  or  a  desire;  but  merely 
the  result  of  a  certain  process  of  rea- 
sonintr,  which  he  called  philosophy  : 
and  that  philosoj)liy  again  was  only  in 
reality  a  transient  spurt  of  languid  am- 
bition—an  ambition  to  possess  a  clever 
wife,  of  which  possession  he  had  always 
had  a  sort  of  latent  envy.  This  half- 
<brm*»<4  wish,  however,  he  never  before 
'  nf  HCtUAlly  eratifVinv.  from 


nary  adjuncts  in  the  person  of  Miss 

Naesmith.  But  with  her,  the  habit  of 
keeping  her  intellect  under,  in  the 
country  society  which  fell  in  her  way, 
together  with  the  involuntary  humility 
of  mind  that  is  soroetimet  acquired  by 
self-contemplation,  had  so  fitrdiastmied 
down  Miss  Naesmilh's  manners  and 
mode  of  speaking,  that  he  thought  he 
could  with  her  enjoy  the  gratiticatioa 
of  shewing  off  a  talented  lady,  without 
bmng  put  to  personal  trouble ;  or*  at 
least,  being  subjected  to  that  con- 
stant worry  at  home,  and  snubbing 
abroad,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
kontur  of  a  clever  wife.  He,  accord- 
ingly, at  length  brought  himself  to 
make  a  business-like  proposal,  which 
Marion,  after  some  consideration,  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  reject;  or,  ra- 
ttier, accepted  even  with  joy,  for  tea* 
sons  that  shall  be  made  more  apparent 
in  the  sequel. 

The  excitements  of  a  change  so  inte- 
resting as  marriage,  and  the  intoxication 
of  jaunting  and  congratulations,  for  a 
time  prevented  both  parties  from  taking 
a  sote  view  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
new  condition.  This  philosophy,  how- 
ever, came  upon  them  both  soon  enough, 
particularly  upon  Mrs.  Rhoding,  who, 
imfortunately  for  herself,  was  a  na- 
ture to  place  much  of  her  happiness 
upon  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
her  husband,  or  of  any  being  with 
whom  she  required  constantly  to  asso- 
ciate* It  was  considerations  of  this 
kind,  indeed,  vrhich  had  so  long  kept 
her  from  venturing  into  the  wedded 
condition  ;  and  it  was  thai  sanguine 
view  of  untried  thinp,  so  often  in  life 
causing  us  to  deceive  outaelves,  that 
had  UA  her  to  justify  her  pesent 
choice,  by  the  specious  reasonings  of 
her  peculiar  philosophy.  This  self-de- 
ception had  consisted  chu  Hy  in  striving 
to  admire  Mr.  Rhoding  fur  qualities 
that  vrere  the  opposite  of  her  own; 
and  although  these  qualitiea  IhmI  hi- 
therto in  her  own  consciousness  been 
the  source  of  all  iier  bliss,  she  forgot 
that  fact  in  the  no  less  certain  convic- 
tion, that  they  had  also  been  dlie  source 
of  all  her  wo.  Though  this  state  of 
mind  is  no  rarity  in  the  world,  its 
causes  and  cHicts  may  in  this  ci^j^ 
•^nin*  some  further  exnlanation. 
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(he  dis[x>siuoQ  which  wm  ffMmpted 
fan  what  ibe  was  pemiadcd  at  the 
aHmMDt  to  consider  io  the  light  of 

mere  menial  weakness — a  weakness  of 
vhich  she  was  lieiself  most  (>ainfully 
conscious.    W  illi  all  a  woman's  uar- 
tkli^,  fhenfoKt  ton  the  man  who  W 
done  her  the  honour  to  offer  her  hb 
hand,  and  the  natural  and  involuntary 
resp^-ct  wilh  winch  a  secluded  female 
— or  any  one  else — may  be  supposed 
to  lulai  to  the  opinions  of  a  man  who 
led  five  thou:iand  a-year,  she  drank  in 
Mr.  Rhoding's  reasonings  asjainst  the 
fcehngs  she  avow^ed  with  swicere  admi- 
ration ;  and  saw,  for  the  time,  in  his 
very  dulness,  only  reasonable  and  luit- 
able  command  over  himself;  and,  in 
the  mnims  prompted  by  his  selfish- 
ness and  insen«»ibihty,  only  sound  coni- 
Jma  seiise  and  manly  slrengtii  of  mind. 
Deceived  also  by  her  very  candour  and 
habitosl  waidifulness  over  herself  into 
t  Mapicion  of  her  own  feelings,  and  all 
the  Views  of  human  affairs  of  which 
thev  were  the  foundalion,  she  sufl'ered 
herself  to  be  blamed  ior  iier  most  ami- 
aUe  thoughUy  and  humbly  acknow- 
ledged the  error  of  that  whicli  forms 
the  chief  source  of  all  that  is  a  Jmirable 
in  woman,    ("ontemplatintr  the  ndvan- 
t^es  which  Mr.  Khoding  hiui  over  her 
ID  many  respects,  she  saw  how  esoel'^ 
lently  these  qualities  of  his  would  oen- 
tialise  her  own  unfortunate  sensibility. 
Thus,  proi^osiiiti  to  learn  from  him  how 
to  oppose  to  lier  unfortunate  weakness 
the  accredited  maxims  of  the  world,  she 
aw  in  his  very  8ilenoe»  and  the  self- 
eompbcent  coolness  with  which  he 
listened  to  tales  of  the  trials  of  others, 
at  which  she  was  excited  or  disturbed — 
and  which  frequently  came  before  them 
eat  of  a  distressed  ueighbouriiood— 
praoft  only  of  his  superior  sense,  and 
even  of  his  more  rational  humanity. 
TTiu*,  all  these  seemed  irood  reasons  for 
this  wise  and  philosophical  marriage. 

TikMOT  Kail  p/kt  |««u»v.  tAn«*  «*«||tMl  lu\w. 


in  tola  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
persons,  and  also  to  the  poor  of  his 

neighbourhood,  whkb,  if  not  amount- 
ing to  absolute  oppression,  savoured  of 
an  insensibility  to  the  (iistres>es  of  his 
inferiors,  which  is  not  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  mere  strength  of 
mind.  This  discovery  came  upon  Mil. 
Rhodiny:  like  a  (  hip  of  thunder,  awn- 
keiiitii;  lier  fioni  the  spell  of  excuse  for, 
or  rather  adiiiiratton  of,  her  husband,  in 
the  shape  of  a  blight  to  her  deaiest 
feelings,  and  a  sanctioning  of  those 
very  wedtnesses  which  it  had  been  his 
great  aim  to  teach  her  ph'tlosoiihicaUif 
to  repress,  ^be  now  be^an  to  under- 
alaiid  better  her  own  cliaracler,  and  to 
saspect  the  virtue  of  tliose  worldly  r8»- 
sonings  which  would  stop  the  current 
of  that  iicnerosity  towards  others,  of 
which  the  misfortunes  of  her  own  fa- 
mily had  taught  her  the  value ;  and 
the  eiercise  of  which  she  felt  to  be  the 
very  hinge  of  her  existence.  Being,  io 
fact,  one  of  those  hi.;h-mmded  but  un- 
fortimate  persons,  \vlu»,  entering  syin- 
pathetically  into  the  feelings  of  the 
distreased,  are  always  ready  for  any 
self-denial  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
constantly  occupied  with  plans  or 
exertions  for  the  diminution  of  the  sum 
of  human  sudering, — she  liud  fancied, 
that  while  it  was  Mr  doty  to  check  her 
admitted  vreakness,  that  also,  in  con- 
senting to  this  cold  and  philosophical 
marriage,  she  was  actually  enlarging 
her  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  adding  to 
her  means  of  exercising  a  well-regulated 
benevolence.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Rhoding,  either  as  a  magistrate 
or  a  private  country  gentleman, shewed 
himself  insensible,  (.(b-iinatc,  or  rigorous, 
she  being,  from  her  known  character, 
often  appealed  to  by  the  unfortunate, 
her  sensibility  was  put  to  the  toitnre, 
by  tlie  spectacle  of  distresses  which  the 
circumstances   of  the  times  entailed 
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fitMB  her  gates;  the  hand  of  charity 
vnxs  closed  against  all ;  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, even  in  a  time  of  general  de- 
pression, was  never  suffered  to  be  lifted 
up  near  tlie  portals  of  Norwood ;  and 
eae  found,  witk  astooisbment,  that 
within  the  dull  walls  of  her  spacious 
mansion  the  tear  of  pity  and  the  bless- 
ing of  p;ratitude  were  equally  unknown. 

Not  in  tliese  respects  alone  was 
Marion  Naeimith  made  to  feel  the  foil 
measure  of  the  disappointments  of  her 
new  situation.  From  mere  inanity  of 
intellect,  Mr.  Rhodingwas  a  resolutely 
domestic  man ;  and  two  persons  left 
much  together  soon  come  to  tod  out 
each  other's  real  character.  Among 
the  first  things  that  chilled  her  gralo- 
ful  feelings  towards  her  rich  hus- 
band, was  the  light  in  which  he  soon 
began  to  view  those  intellectual  ac* 
oomplishments  in  which  she  had  al- 
ways taken  so  much  pride,  and  which 
formed  so  larije  a  portion  of  her  do- 
mestic pleasures.  Notwithstanding 
the  complimenttry  cant  used  be- 
fore marriage,  the  inability  which  the 
iquire  ultimately  discovered  to  under- 
stand or  relish  tiiose  arts  and  ele- 
gancies, or  to  reciprocate  in  the  slight- 
est degree  those  simple  pleasures,  was 
•mong  the  first  things  that  opened 
Mrs.  Rhoding's  eyes  to  his  actual 
qualities,  and  to  the  true  nature  of 
wliat  lie  had  once  persuaded  her  to 
designate  by  the  respective  names  of 
weakness  and  strength  of  mmd.  Life 
has,  in  all  situations,  its  moments  of 
ermui,  or  of  sadness  ;  but  to  arouse  the 
stupid,  to  rouse  the  insensible,  even 
long  to  endure  the  dismal  vacuity  of 
the  society  of  a  dod  in  human  form,  is 
of  all  slow  puniahments  the  most  in- 
tolerable to  an  active  intellect.  Yet 
even  dulness  is  not  always  harmless, 
else  this  life  itself  might  have  been 
suffered,  although  it  was  actoaUy  be- 
ginning to  crush  the  spirit  of  its 
victim.  Tlie  next  thin^  that  Mrs. 
Rhodmc^  found  was,  that  her  own 
talent,  in  which  the  squire  took  pride 
before  company,  by  throwing  him  con- 
trastingly into  the  shade,  began  to  ex- 
cite his  jealousy,  and  even  to  kindle 
by  degrees  more  questionable  feelings; 
and  tlien  dogged  obstinacy  came  in 
aid  of  resolutions  rashly  formed  in  the 
irritation  of  spleen,  to  take  away  the 
little  remnant  of  happiness  or  liberty 
which  his  insensibility  had  lef>  her. 
On  his  part,  the  philosophy  by  which 
he  had  fancied  himself  governed  before 


marriage  was  now  as  much  disappointed 

by  the  event  as  hers  could  possibly 
be.  Her  elevated  and  intellectual  em- 
ployments eventually  became  liis  an- 
noyances, her  tftieiitt  a  bore;  and  het 
MHcalled  weaknesses,  in  reference  to  a 
aentiment  of  which  he  could  form  no 
conception,  were  visited  by  constant 
and  even  rude  opposition  This  went 
on  until  contradiction  of  his  wife  be- 
came additional  ngonr  against  tlioee 
whose  cau'^r  she  ventured  to  advocate; 
and  bis  haired  of  charity,  which  com- 
mits the  monstrous  anomaly  of'*  gi^mg 
for  notliing,"  began  ultimately  to  shew 
symptoms  of  degenemting  into  miaeriy 
avanoe  or  ungentlemaoly  peirorioas- 
ness.  These  rapid  changes  in  a  cha- 
racter hitherto  merely  ncjjative,  or  re- 
sistingly  cautious,  iMrs.  Rhoding  wit- 
nessed with  despairing  astonishment : 
in  vain  she  tried  both  patience  and 
remonstrance.  A  twelvemonth  had  not 
passed  since  their  marriage,  ere  the 
wealthy  aud  envied  lady  of  Norwood 
Hall,  as  she  brooded  silently  in  her 
great  dull  mansion,  or  sat  n>elancholy 
in  her  carriage  beside  her  dogire<l  hus- 
band, found  herself  truly  an  unhappy 
woman. 

Here,  then,  came  the  test  of  all  her 
philosophy.   It  is  only  by  experience 

of  new  circumstances  that  we  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  characters,  and 
what  is  necessary  for  our  pro|>er  hap- 
piness. She  now  saw  that  the  sym-^ 
pathf  of  some  human  being  with  ber 
iotenectoal  tastes,  her  enjoyments,  and 
her  occupations,  was  necessary  to  make 
her  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
society,  without  which  she  could  not 
live.  Before  her  marriage,  she  kad 
Hus  sympathy  from  many  <|uarters» 
oven  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  the 
world  ;  and  she  had  many,  many, 
though  humble,  opportunities  of  giving 
and  receiving  the  bienthmte*  of  life.  • 
Now,  from  all  such  opportunities  she 
was  totally  excluded  ;  for  the  dull 
formalities  of  her  husband's  household 
precluded  the  possibihty  of  any  social 
enjoyments  that  did  not  depend  al- 
most exclusively  on  himself;  mid 
these  interchanges  of  all  that  to  her 
mado  life  interesting,  he  was  incapable 
of  aiiording.  Yet  her  lot  was  cast, 
and  now  she  must  submit  to  it ;  and, 
tboogfa  it  was  long  before  she  would 
give  up  her  first  philosophy,  or  allow 
resppct  for  her  husband  to  ^re  way  to 
painful  truth,  every  day's  experience 
more  fully  shewed  her  i\\e  misery  of 
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MBfRifllty  b^ng  coupled  with  infeai- 

bility,  and  of  activity  and  talent  being 
tied  to  irreclaimable  dulness. 

Tt  were  tedious  to  tell  how  the  effect 
of  these  contrarieties  were  aggravated 

degrees  on  her  part,  to  anoonacioiis 
dahfce  mingled  with  tenor;  and  on  hit 
to  sour  watchfulness,  opposition,  and 
tyranny.  She  dare^l  not  praise  an  ac- 
quaintance but  he  took  dislike  to 
them  ;  she  dared  not  advocate  an 
opinkm  hot  he  would  contradict  her, 
eten  before  company.  She  dared  not 
visit  a  friend  but  he  would  suspect  her 

some  plan  or  mission  of  charity, 
which  he  said  was  her  besetting  weak- 
nesi^  nnd  which,  theieibre,  upon  prii^ 
he  was  determined  to  oppose. 
Irius,  without  iiny  positive  ill-intention 
on  his  part,  he  contrived  to  retuier  his 
wife  so  miserable  (tliey  iiaving  no 
diiidren,  and  all  her  little  hboors  of 
lote  nnd  benevolence  being  by  his  order 
pnt  a  stop  to),  that  >he  took  loni;  fits 
of  nervousness  and  iiespondeucy,  which 
became  absolutely  alarming  for  the 
Slate  of  her  intellects.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  her  mind  was  disturbed 
by  the  following  incident. 

She  was  sillinor  one  d;iy  at  her  win- 
dow, calling  back  several  recollections 
of  bcr  Jnvenile  days,  and  thinking  in 
pnrticQlar  of  a  humble  young  woman, 
of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing  for 
several  years.    This  female  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  a  very  old  servant 
of  her  Other's, — bad  fa«en,  when  a 
girl,  particularly  interesting,  and  had 
rewderod  some   services   to  herself 
long  ago,  of  which  she  had  a  pain- 
ful recollection  of  unrejiaid  gratitude. 
Hannah    Layall  liad  been  married 
some  time  befixe  to  a  handsome 
bnt  rather  forward- spirited  young 
man  ;  and  she  now  remembered,  with 
regret,  thai  she  had  intended  to  send 
Hannah  a  small  marriage  present ; 
hot  some  cireumstanoe  connected  with 
Mr.  Rhoding's  will  had  intervened  at 
the  time  to  make  it  somehow  incon- 
venient.   She  wondered  within  herself 
what  had  become  of  old  liobert  Layall, 
the  yonng  woman's  graodfiither,  if  still 
alhw ;  aM  advened  with  deep  anxiety 
to  the  circumstance,  that  her  yearly 
present  of  five  pounds,  which  she  had 
given  to  the  old  mau  since  her  own 
frtber  s  death,  Mr.  Rhoding,  soon  after 
dwir  marriai^e,  had  permaaded  her  to 
uphold.  While  occupied  in  devising 
sotne  ^^Mv  of  ;tt  least  inquiring  concern- 
ing her  little  favourite  llannali,  the 


servant  entered,  annoancing  a  person 
lirom  the  village  as  waiting  below  with 

a  request  to  see  her.  She  at  once  rose, 
and  descended  to  meet  the  stranj^^er. 

By  bis  habit,  he  appeared  to  be  a 
lespedable  tradesman.  He  said  he 
came,  bringing  one  of  those  unpleasant 
requests  with  which  persons  or  fortune 
were  always  liable  to  be  troubled  ;  but 
as  the  present  was  on  behalf  of  one  (at 
least  in  the  person  of  his  wife)  of  whom, 
and  her  forefadiers,  the  hdy  had  in 
former  years  taken  some  notice,  ho 
trusted  she  would  feel  a  happiness  in 
attending  to  the  petition,  lie  stated, 
that  Robert  Raydall,  the  husband  of 
Hannah  Layall,  having  met  with  a 
misfortune  both  in  person  and  pro- 
perty, by  the  falling  of  great  part  of 
his  house  during  a  storm,  which 
tlireatened  to  have  a  most  serious  eii'ect 
upon  his  prospects,  those  who  knew 
him  were  willing  to  make  up  the  loss, 
if  the  squire  would  be  fdeased  to  put 
his  name  at  tiie  head  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  lady  looked  confused,  on  hear- 
ing the  nature  of  the  request ;  but,  de- 
termined to  make  a  hold  |)Ush  for  her 
old  favourite,  she  went  into  the  library 
to  speak  to  Mr.  iihoding. 

He  received  her  widi  one  of  those 
stem  looks  with  which  he  was  wont 
now  to  treat  her,  as  if  suspicious  of  the 
ermnd  she  hud  come  upon.  But  when 
she  staled  the  case,  and  laid  the  paper 
before  him,  his  phlegmatic  nature  rose 
into  absolute  fury.  He  not  only  re- 
fused to  do  it,  but  opened  out  to  her 
pretty  fully  that  philosophy  which 
formed  the  grounds  of  his  reasons, — a 
philosophy  which  is  so  great  a  favourite 
vrith  many  political  economists  of  <mr 
day,  and  upon  which,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  principle,  he  was  determined  to  act 
in  reference  to  this,  and  all  similar 
cases.  He  said,  that  what  was  fool- 
ishly called  charity, — that  is,  giving 
away  money  without  value  received,^ 
was  TDerely  a  "  bounty  on  the  impro- 
vidence of  th«'  poor,"  by  the  encourafi:e- 
meiit  of  marriages  which  were  over- 
whelming the  country  with  a  super- 
abundant populat  ion That  as  it  was 
a  clear  case,  that  the  more  yon  gave, 
the  more  claiuiatjls  there  would  be  on 
your  bounty,  it  being  the  nature  of  the 
needy  to  swarm  alwra  diarity  purse," 
if  such  false  benevolenc^e  were  en- 
couraged, no  man  could  keep  a  shilling 
of  his  property  ;  so  the  best  way  was 
to  give  nothifig.     Her  arguments  on 
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the  other  side  he  would  not  even  listen 
to,  saying,  tliat  he  had  heard  them  al- 
ready a  hundred  times  ;  and  as  to 
what  die  could  do  herself  for  the  peti- 
tioner, she  had  too  much  experience  of 
similar  cases  to  place  her  own  name  on 
the  paper  without  his,  which,  besides 
incurring  hjs  serious  di5.|»leabure,  woidd 
make  her  ap^)ear  to  the  world  in  in- 
▼idious  opposition  to  her  own  husband. 
To  give  away  money  clandestinely, 
without  his  privacy,  as  well  as  af^ainst 
his  will,  she  felt  in  every  ease  lo  be  un- 
worthy of  her  as  a  faithful  wife;  and 
thus  she  was  obliged  to  return  the 
aper  to  the  inesscni^er,  with  a  total 
ut  shamefaced  refusal. 
"  It  is  not  the  money,  madam,"  said 
the  messenger,  astouishtd,  but  the 
influence  of  the  squire's  name,  that 
would  do  the  business.  But  perhaps 
his  honour  has  some  objection  to  Ro- 
bert Uaydall's  character  ?" 

•*  Mr.  llhodmg,  at  all  events,  does 
not  think  it  right  to  comply  with  the 
lequest,"  said  the  lady,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  said.  The  man  took  the 
paper  in  silence.  As  he  was  leavinsj 
the  room,  she  ulup-^  ed  him,  and  juit 
into  his  hand  a  single  guinea,  simply 
saying,  **  that  is  from  me  to  Mrs.  Ray- 
dall." 

Her  feelings  all  day  after  this  in- 
cident were  oppressetl  and  uneasy. 
She  knew  not  well  how  to  act.  She 
felt  an  unhappy  auxie^  that  die  could 
not  explain  to  herself,  but  it  seemed 
almost  like  the  humiliating  conscious* 
ness  of  guilt.  When  it  came  on  to- 
wards evening,  tliere  being  no  company 
at  the  maosioD,  uking  her  footman 
with  her,  she  went  to  refresh  herself  by 
her  usual  solitary  walk  towards  the 
outskirts  of  the  village. 

Having  gone  farther  than  common, 
it  was  darkening  twilight  ere  she  got 
bock  to  the  edge  of  the  plautations  of 
Norwood.  As  she  came  up,  she  perw 
ceived  a  female  fiinir** 


to-day  ;  and  you  have  not  only  refused 
—  as  no  doubt  you  had  a  right  —  but 
the  refusal  has  come  against  hiscliarac- 
ter,  in  a  way  I  little  expected.  If  we 
are  changed,  madam,  thank  Heaven  it 
is  not  so  much  as  you  seem  to  be  since 
you  have  married  this  great  and  wealthy 
squire.  But  those  who  have  most  of 
this  world  s  wealth  have  least  feeling 
for  others, —  I  see  that.  Yet,  though 
we  have  met  with  a  misfortune,  we  are 
not  quite  beggars,  at  least  in  the  sense 
you  suppose;  and  so,  madam,  I  have 
come  to  return  you  your  guinea." 

"  Hannah,  you  wrong  me,**  said 
the  lady ;  *'  I  wish  to  serve  you,  but  I 
cannot  do  what  you  request ;  and  as 
for  Mr.  ilhodin.;,  he  has  his  reasons." 

"  Vour  good  fallier,  lady, —  )oull 
pardon  me,'— vras  a  differently  situated 
gentleman  from  the  square  of  Norwood ; 
but  lie  never  had  his  reasons  for  refus- 
ing to  do  a  friendly  action, —  in  shost, 
for  doiug  as  you  and  your  husband  are 
doing.  Is  not  his  name  about  through- 
out the  whole  neiglibourhood,  for  dnv- 
ing  every  unfortunate  claimant  from 
his  gates  ?  liut  I  have  no  ri^jht  to 
speak  to  ;  and  the  rich  can  always 
lind  reasons  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  prayer  of  the  destitute.  And  so 
adieu,  madam ;  I  have  now  disdi.irged 
in  your  own  ear  the  dyint;  woids  of 
my  poor  grandfather,  who  bid  me  tell 
ou,  that  he  ttianked  you,  with  hts  la»t 
leath,  for  all  the  kindness  you  did  for 
him  Ae/bre  y  ou  became  the  lady  of  this 
wealthy  s(piire." 

.Mrs.  Kliodiii.:  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot ;  and  ere  she  was  able  to  replvt 
the  woman  h<id  pade  her  curtsy,  uud 
was  almost  out  of  sight  down  the  lane, 
leaving  her  standing  with  the  guinea, 
which  she  had  unconsciously  taken, 
and  which  she  now  fell  cold  and  heavy 
betweeu  her  dugers.  The  whole  cir- 
cumstances now  nassed  in  rapid  review 
before  her  mind.  She  haa  scarcely 
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ohimd  a  slimnger  podnff  backwtidt 
adlbrnwda  at  taeeod  ofdw  Mntioa. 

Tfce  stranjjer  wa^  a  young  tnan  with  a 
bandsome  but  pale  face,  a  quick  rest- 
less eye,  and  his  ami  in  a  sling,  who 
aovad  about  rapidly,  as  if  oodor  the 
inioence  of  some  painful  excitement. 
A  MNMen  curiosity  shot  through  her 
nuiiij  as  to  who  this  stranger  could  be ; 
but  trois  the  number  of  persoiu  who 
cane  en  eoontiy  buaiiieifl  to  iHm  aouifa, 
ilacotluded  he  was  only  one  oftneee; 
and  knowing  Mr.  Hhoding's  temper, 
she  Hith  habitual  self-denial  abstained 
from  making  any  inquiry.  It  was  not 
bngy  however,  afler  the  yoath  had  dis- 
•Pftued,  vntil  ber  tmwmXy  loo 
i^flttisfied. 

"  Here  is  a  business  that  you  have 
brought  upon  me  !"  said  the  squire, 
entering  in  a  fury  :  "  this  is  the  tVuits 
of  jnwf  cbaritable  name,  madam,  to 
Wag  the  whole  country  upon  me  with 
endless  applications.  Ilere  is  this  Mr. 
Raydall  himself  come  to  me  a^^rain, 
who,  It  seems,  has  met  with  some  new 
BiMfeftoDe,  and,  on  the  sttangtli  of  old 
charitiei  between  yWL  and  his  wife,  has 
pot  the  curate  of  the  parish  to  back  him, 
and  so  I  am  to  be  worried  with  his 
Affairs.  And  when  1  told  him  my  sen- 
teeats  plainly,  and  that  I  could  do 
■Qliiing,  tte  fellow  presamed  to  argue 
witli  me  about  the  duties  of  the  wealthy, 
*nd  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  so 
forth,  unid  his  hmguage  became  openly 
and  downright  insulting.  This  is  the 
Mtsof benerolence,niMiam  I  Byllea- 
taw!  I  have  a  mind  to  have  the  laical 
eoinnv.tted  for  his  insolent  lancftiajjc." 

"  Ul),  sir!  con'iider  vonr  own  pood 
Uroe  at  least,"  cried  Mrs.  Uhoding, 
"  and  do  not  by  persecution,  for  iba 
natural  sentimeDta  of  human  nature, 
^e  a  diitntd  man  reckless,  and 
torn  misfortune  even  into  criminality.** 

"  I  shall  not  require  to  do  that,  " 
liid  the  squire  coolly,    for,  if  I  can 
tognr  any  thing  from  werda  and  loofei, 
Ibis  man  will  not  be  loi» 
piiMa.  ^  * 


lawyer,  to  ratio  eoaae  money  fee  tbem 
berielf.  Saapeding  her  intention,  tba 

squire  threw  every  obstacle  in  her  way, 
at  the  s.imc  time  ruiicubn^  her  impru- 
dent u>€ukH€$$;  until  several  days  having 
passed  over  before  sbe  ebtaii^  tba 
money,  she  learned  tliat  Kaydall  and 
his  wife  and  child  bad  left' that  part 
of  the  country. 

Her  mind  after  tins  fell  into  so  un- 
happy a  sute,  tliat  tba  equive,  becoming 
alarmed,  at  lengtb  resorted  to  company* 
keeping,  and  even  to  unwonted  amuse- 
ments, on  purpose  to  arouse  her.  But 
all  would  not  do;  for  every  effort  of 
ber  own  strength  could  not  banish  tlie 
abiding  persuasion  that  abe  had  acted 
nndutifiiUy  towards  tbe  Raydalla  ia 
particular  ;  and  an  involuntary  appre- 
liension  liauiited  ber  thoughts,  that 
some  drcadiul  event  might  happen 
in  consequence.  At  lengtb  ohan^  of 
air  was  recoaaoAended  by  the  physieiana, 
and  she  was  earned  to  a  distant  pait  of 

Enjjland. 

Here,  living  with  a  family  whom  she 
bad  known  in  ber  youtb^— altbongb  sbe 
would  new  discover  tbe  secret  of  ber 

depression,  and  always  guarded  care- 
fully the  character  of  her  husband — the 
amiable  dispositions  of  those  with 
whom  she  now  associated  greatly  con- 
tributed to  tbe  amusement  of  ber  mind. 
The  assises  being  at  hand  in  the  ad- 
jarent  town,  created  in  the  course  of 
her  visit  an  unusual  bustle  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  feeling  a  morbid 
anxiety  upon  the  subject  of  crime  and 
punishment,  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
witness  some  of  the  expected  trials. 
Her  wish  for  some  time  was  r.ither  dis- 
couraged but  a  trial  of  some  imeiest 
being  expected  on  tbe  saoood  day, 
aeoompanied  by  the  ladies  of  tbe  fomily 
she  set  out  for  the  court-house. 

It  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
obtain  places  where  they  cculd  see 
with  convenience,  for  a  trial  was  going 
on  which  bad  excited,  not  generally, 
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When  Mrs.  Rhoding  learned,  in 
brief  whispers  from  a  bystander,  the 
outline  of  ilie  case,  she  was  s^eized 
with  «  mddeB  and  nervom  ioteiwt  in 
the  fiite  of  the  prisoner.  TItough  nearly 
a  stranger,  he  had  received  the  hii^hest 
character  for  honourable  dealing  from 
several  respectable  individuals,  up  to 
the  day  the  forgery  liad  beco  CODS- 
mitted,  which  was  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  a  very  small  sum  ;  and  be 
was  said  to  have  been  driven  to  the 
commission  of  the  act  by  circumstances 
of  peculiar  hardship,  iu  reference  to  a 
young  aod  handsome  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  not  very  long  been  married. 
In  rising  to  address  the  jury  on  his 
behalf,  the  lawyer  who  had  Uie  charge 
of  his  unfortunate  case  seemed  at^o- 
Intely  agitated.   Every  eye  was  upon 
him ;  and  the  unuiual  silence  that 
reigned  in  tlie  court  bore,  in  its  deep 
aiul  hollow  nuirnuir,  ;i  fearful  ominous- 
ue:>s  of  dealli.  Tlte  counsel  was  au  old 
man ;  and  he  said  he  did  not  stand  up 
there  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  laws 
of  his  country,  that  awarded  to  certain 
crimes  certain  punishments  ;  but  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  iustory  of  a  ca^e, 
as  singular  as  it  was  unfortunate. 
"  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  he  said* 
"  was  no  hardened  culprit,  of  wliom 
it  was  the  interest  of  society  to  get  rid 
hy  the  transport-ship  or  the  gibbet;  but 
an  honest  num't  son,  and  a  ycnth  well 
brought  up»  who  had  begun  life  with 
as  fsiir  inteutions,  if  not  with  as  good 
hopes,  as  most  of  those  he  had  tlie 
houour  of  addressing.     But  one  of 
those  accidental  misfortunes,  to  which 
all  are  liable,  overtaking  him  shortly 
after  he  had  united  himself  in  marriage 
to  an  interesting  young  woman,  threw 
him  suddenly  mlu  circumstances  of 
humiliating  perplexity.     And  hoe, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  continued, 
**  I  am  obliged  to  advert  to  a  mtlan- 
clioly  fact,  Uie  undoubted  cause  of 
much  crime  and  misery  in  this  Chris- 
tian country,  namc-U,  ilie  increasing 
influence  of  the  selfish  maxima  of  trade 
over  all  society ;  and  the  obvious  de* 
cUne  of  private  charity  and  personal 
benevolence — I  might  almost  say  even 
pf  proper  friendship.    It  is  not  fur  me 
10  discuss  now  those  doctrines,  which, 
erected  by  some  into  a  system  called 

Ehilosophy,  tends  to  stifle  in  the 
osom  the  few  charities  of  nature 
which  civilisation  has  left  us,  and  to 
lender  us  Christians  more  deaf  to  the 
cry  of  our  neighbour's  distrtss  than  the 


wild  savnpre  of  the  wilderness ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  now  state  the  prisoner  about  to  be 
condemned  to  an  ignominioua  deaih 
is  a  roost  painful  example. 

"  When  the  misfortune  I  allude  to 
first  overtook  him,  some  friends  were 
ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand, 
at  least  if  be  oould  have  got  the  iquive 
of  his  neighbouihood,  or  some  audi 
influential  person,  to  aid  his  cause  and 
set  the  example.  The  squire  was  ap- 
plied to,  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  moved  any  common 
ings.  But — ^will  you  believe  it,  gentle 
men  ? — this  person,  enjoying  an  estate 
of  at  leabt  three  thousand  a-year  more 
than  he  usually  spent,  refused  tlie 
petition,  and  excused  his  unfeeling 
selfishness  by  the  modem  jargon  of  n 
bastard  philosophy,  ftien  men  are 
influential,  and  man  is  an  imitative 
animal  ;  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
squire's  refusal,  and  the  terms  in  which 
that  refusal  was  eommonicated»  the 
young  man  not  only  failed  in  his 
atten)pts  to  recover  from  his  misfortune, 
but  became  liable  to  suspicions  as  to 
his  actual  character,  that  obliged  him 
to  fly  from  oalamiQr  to  another  part  of 
the  country.  Upon  difiersnt  minda  and 
temperaments,  misfortune,  we  know, 
has  different  effects.  Upon  some  men, 
the  tirst  deep  insight  mto  llie  unkind" 
nets  of  his  species  hat  the  cflhcl 
of  driving  the  suSferer  into  a  hitler 
recklessness  of  feeling,  of  which  criroey 
under  the  pressure  of  distress,  is  the 
frequent  consequence.  You  have  now 
before  you  the  brief  hi:»tory  of  this 
paiufiil  case,  and  Uie  pecuniary  Ibt- 
feiture  amounts,  gentlemen,  to  tkir^ 
jxiumh  /  But  revert  to  how  this  crime 
oiii;uialed.  Had  the  philosophic  in- 
dividual who  refused  to  a^ist  llie  pri" 
soner  in  the  lime  of  his  trouble,  out 
put  down  out  of  hit  abundance  even  a 
sixth  part  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
prisoner  is  now  to  forfeit  his  life  — 
bad  he  given  little  idoi«  than  ilie  trou- 
ble of  hia  signature,  as  an  example 
to  the  humane,  and  an  InflneBBe  to 
the  imitative,  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
would  no  doubt  have  been  preserved 
from  this  terrible  issue.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  fiaetiOB  of  a  rich  mm*M 
wealth — for  the  sake  of  a  alij^t  indi- 
cation of  common  sympathy — an  aspiiw 
ing  youn»4  man  is  driven  by  his  own 
nature  to  crime — is  lost  to  himself  and 
to  society — is  cut  ofi'in  his  youth  upon 
the  gaUow»4ree— hit  young  wife  driven 
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distracted,  as  no  doubt  she  will — and 
his  children  and  her,  for  whom  he  did 
all  tUui,  ca:it  as  weeping  beggars  upon 
aniiDdbarilftblefPOila.  Han,  gentle- 
not,  to  that  fearful  groao,  which 
comes  from  tlie  bitter  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  at  the  bar,  who  is,  as  I 
majf  say,  already  doomed  to  die !  I 
do  not  wish  to  stir  up  your  minds — I 
do  not  wiah  to  aggravate  your  feelings, 
—hot  before  1  would  be  that  heartless 
mm,  who  may  be  truly  jaid  to  Ix;  the 
ical  worker  of  all  this  wo  —  before  I 
would  la^  down  my  head  upon  my 
pillow  with  all  this  destruction  and 
■isery  on  my  ooosciance,  I  would  strip 
myself  of  twice  more  than  this  rich  man 
has  amassed,  and  I  would  become  a 
begKar  upon  that  world,  where  the 
needy  ana  the  helple«  seem  to  be  left 
no  right  to  existence  1" 

What  more  he  said  could  scarcely 
be  heard,  from  the  low  tone  into  which 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  had  sunk, 
and  the  sobs  of  the  ladies  who  crowd- 
ed the  gallery.  One  there  was  who 
shewed  no  signs  of  emotion ;  but, 
leaning  forward  on  Uie  rails  with  a 
hce  ngid  as  marble,  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  dark  curled  bead  of 
the  prisoner.  Still  she  moved  not 
while  llie  verdict  of  guilty  whs  re- 
corded, and  the  fauit  aiul  doubtful 
recommendation  to  mercy  was  deli- 
vered by  the  foreman  of  the  jury. 
The  black  cap  was  put  on  the  head 
of  the  judge,  and  the  solemn  sentence 
of  death,  pronounced  with  dreadful 
emotion,  chilled  every  heart  in  the 
court.  All  tliis  lime  the  face  of  the 
prisoner  could  not  be  seen  ftom  where 
Mrs.  Rboding  sat.  When,  however, 
the  judge  exhorting  the  condemned  to 
prepare  for  death,  the  nature  of  the 
crime  precluding  any  hope,  the  pii- 
sooer  turned  round  a  little,  and  she 
tecognbed,  as  she  expected,  the  deadly 
haggard  features  of  Robert  Raydall. 

A  bvisile  now  arose  in  the  interior 
of  llie  court,  and  a  shriek  rung  in  tlie 
can  of  all  prasent,  that  seemed  to  have 
a  more  terrible  effect  upon  the  unhappy 
prisoner  than  all  that  had  passed  before 
this  instant.  The  shriek  was  repealed, 
as  a  woman  carrying  an  infant  now 
made  herself  visible  to  all;  and  her 
wild  serouns  and  loud  ezclainatioos  at 
once  roused  Mrs.  Rhoding  from  the 
stera  rigidity  into  which  her  senses  had 


fallen.  "  I  see  her  now  screamed 
Hannah  Morris,  fixing  her  wild  gaze 
upou  the  unfortunate  lady — "  I  see  her 
now  1  There  she  is,  my  Robert's  mur- 
derer, come  to  least  her  eyes  upon  him 
as  he  is  dragged  to  the  gallows  !  There 
is  Squire  Naesmith's  changed  daughter, 
come  to  see  me  and  mine  driven  to 
beggary  and  llie  gibbet  I  But  I  will 
haunt  nerl — my  spirit  will  follow  her 
and  her  cruel  spouse,  until-— let  me 
alone,  I  say — till  I  cursie  the  murderer 
of  my  beloved  husband  !" 

W  hile  the  woman  was  screaming 
out  these  mad  sentences,  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Mrs.  Rhoding.  Rising 
from  her  seat,  and  stretching  forth  her 
arms  over  the  gallery,  she  seemed  as 
if  striving  to  say  something  to  the  wife 
of  the  condemned.  Once  and  agfun 
she  tried  tof  get  utterance,  but  a 
choking  gasp,  twice  repeated,  was  all 
the  result  of  her  efforts ;  until,  fixing 
her  eyes  again  on  the  prisoner  with 
her  iormer  stony  gaze,  she  fell  bach 
into  the  arms  of  those  who  surroanded 
her. 

Amidst  the  excited  confusion  that 
now  agitated  the  court  and  {people, 
she  was  carried  out  into  a  neighbour- 
ing house,  and  the  surgeoQ  who  at- 
tended said  he  found  a  faint  flutter  of 
puls.ition  at  her  heart.  It  proved  only, 
however,  to  be  that  sort  of  quivering 
motion  which  accompanies  the  break- 
ing or  bursting  of  that  delicate  organ ; 
and  in  a  very  lew  minutes  the  unhappy 
Mrs.  Rhoding  was  pronounced  to  be 
no  more. 

It  remains  only  to  be  told  that, 
after  great  exertion,  the  sentence  of 
RoUrt  Raydall  was  commuted  to 
banishment  for  life — that  funds  were 
raised  which  enabled  his  wife  and 
children  to  follow  him  to  his  place  of 
banishment— and  that  the  sauire,  after 
the  burial  of  his  unfortunate  lady,  went 
abroad,  because  he  was  now  so  much 
disliked  that  he  could  scarcely  be  suf^ 
fered  at  home.  Though,  however,  be 
bad  witnessed  all  this  misery,  with  true 
obstinacy  he  never  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not  been  all  along 
in  the  right;  —  but  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  still  talk  with  deep  regret 
of  me  lost  virtues  of  Marion  Naesmith, 
and  of  the  sad  consequences  of  Iter 
pAi&wcyiAcca/ niaitiag». 
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A  Letter  to  Earl  Grey, 


[July, 


A  1.BTTER  TO  EARL  QRET  OV  TUE  MliriSTERIAL  COMSTRVCTIOV 

or  TBB  CORONATION  OATH, 


My  Lord, 

You  are  represented  by 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  weelt 
ending  on  the  8lh  of  June,  as  having 
stated,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that"  the  corona- 
tion oath  was  binding  upon  the  king, 
not  in  his  legislative,  but  in  his  execu- 
tive capacity." 

Had  such  a  construction  been  ad- 
vanced at  any  period  of  the  hislorj'  of 
England  for  the  250  years  previous 
to  that  week,  it  would  have  been  ut- 
terly impossible  to  bring  fonrard  the 
shadow  of  an  arcjnment  derived  from 
the  non  -  execution  of  the  executive 
powers  of  the  crown,  to  justify,  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  the  view  so  given 
by  you,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Bri* 
tish  em])ire.  In  that  week,  however, 
your  lordship's  colle;igue,  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  (according  to  tlie  same  autho- 
rity, the  newspaper  reports  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Commons),  stated, 
that  the  executive  powers  of  the  crown 
had,  by  the  direction  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  been  interfered  w  itli  and  su- 
perseded ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
ncilitating  the  spoliation  of  one  porticm 
of  his  Majesty *s  subjects,  that  portion 
was  deprived,  and  justifiably  deprived, 
of  the  advantages  they  might  otherwise 
derive  from  the  recognised  laws  of  the 
land. 

Now,  my  lord,  taking  it  for  gmnted 

that,  though  contrar)'  to  every  maxim  of 
sound  leasoiimg,  to  fair  induction,  and 
historical  proof,  your  lordship's  "  exe- 
cutive" construction  of  the  coronation 
oath  is  the  true  one,  how,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask,  is  the  suspension  of  that  "  exe- 
cutive "  construction,  if  the  statement 
attributed  to  Lord  Alihorp  be  correct, 
to  be  reconciled  with  your  lordship's 
aoeefth  in  the  House  of  Lords,  viz. 


the  rights  and  privileees  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  for  whose  sake  that  oath 
was  framed.  Your  lordship's  mode  of 
meeting  this  argument  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  was  to  deny  that  the  oath 
restrained  the  king  from  any  legisla- 
tive act  b^  which  iliese  nglus  and  pri- 
vileges might  be  vreakened  or  destroy- 
ed ;  and  that  it  had  reference  only  to 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  king,  of 
never  sufTerini?  anv  interference  with 
titose  executive  powers,  to  the  use  of 
which,  it  may  be  inferred  from  your 
lordship's  speech,  yon  think  the  clergy 
arc  entitled,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
their  rights. 

Such  is  the  ministerial  construction 
of  the  coronation  oath  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  such  are  the  inferences  to  be 
dmwn  from  it ;  such  is  the  statement 
made  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  in 
reply  to  an  advocate  of  the  church  com- 

{)laininK  that  the  protecting  hand  of  the 
aw  is  about  to  be  withdrawn  firom  those 
who  seek  nothing  more  than  the  free 
and  moderate  use  of  the  powers  which 
it  bestows. 

**  The  church,"  says  your  lordship, 
pleads,  under  the  coronation  oath, 
an  exemption  from  the  legislative 
power  of  the  kinp,  to  which  I  deny 
that  it  is  entitled."  "  The  terms  under 
which  it  pleads  immunity  from  any 
legislative  act,  confer  not  any  such 
rotection:  tliey  give  only  to  the 
ishops  and  the  clergy  the  executive 
use  of  the  laws  that  be."  Admitting 
for  a  moment  that  the  coronation  oath 
gives  no  more ;  it  follows,  from  the 
position  laid  down  by  your  lordship, 
that,  if  the  executive  power  be  with- 
drawn, there  is  an  infraction  of  the 
coronation  oath,  the  blame  of  which 
must  rest  somt where. 

Now,  my  lord,  let  us  examine  how 
these  matters  ar^  -  '  *  *'  - ' 
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af  dw  church,  but  by  out  of  its  most 
fi||^  OMMt  conopt,  BOft  igoonuktt 

2ad  therefore  one  of  its  most  deadly 
foes.  He  rises  to  complain  not,  al- 
iho'jtfli  he,  loo,  IS  an  opponent  of  the 
mmt&Uy,  that  ihe  cleigj  of  the  esLa- 
ttiM  «baich  •»  aboat  to  be  4i«-> 
pnied,  bj  wb«t  Lord  Grey  calls  a  pro- 
Mtding  consistent  with  the  fnnda- 
nental  pnnciples  of  the  constitution, 
of  certain  rights,  properties,  and  pn- 
fileges;  bat  that  tbev,  the  cleigy  of 
the  emWiihed  chmoi,  make  use  of 
mcADS  to  enforce  the  legal  rights 
which,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  they  possess  1  i  I  But  tlie  com- 
pliiot  is  not  confined  to  this ;  no,  it 
»  IMmt  «lkg«d  in  aggravation,  that 
Ibe  Iiah  btanch  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
anment  is  actually  engaged  in  car- 
lyiag  into  borm  fide  execution,  a  law, 
kHoduced  by  his  Majesty's  present 
aisistm,  dBiiiig  the  reign  of  the  king 
Aat  Mw  i.s  by  the  very  sane  porlia- 
menl  to  whose  wisdom  it  seemed  fit, 
at  the  dictiitioii  of  tlie  same  mniisiers, 
to  alter  the  consUluUon  of  the  couotry, 
the  provisie—  of  wbicb  act  catt  akwe 
ba  earned  into  eaecotioB  by  bis  M*- 
jesty's  government. 

What,  then,  my  lord,  is  the  course 
taken  by  your  noble,  independent, 
honest,  and  spirited  colleague,  accord- 
iag  to  Ike  autbority  of  tbe  newspaper 
r^rts?  Do  they  represent  Loni  Al- 
thorp  indignantly  rebuking  the  auda- 
city which  dared  to  question  the  ri>;ht 
of  auy  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  the 
MUeition  of  Ibe  law  of  the  bud? 
Bo  thejr  piassnt  to  our  new  your  col- 
lea^rue  repelling  the  abettor  of  plunder 
and  spoliation  with  any  (X)rtion  of  that 
ipirit,  with  any  approach  to  that  iooe 
ef  boBtility,  any  maib  of  that  bitlai^ 
MM  with  which  you  my  lord,  tbe 
prime  minister  of  a  Protestant  king, 
thought  it  right  to  assail  and  insult  a 
bishop  of  tltat  church  which  placed  the 
boose  of  Brunswick  upon  the  Britisli 
ocawe  that  prelate  bad  tbe 
and  tbe  boMsty  to  suie  a 


half  of  tbe  <'eneiMire*'  duties  of  the 
owwB^oor  tbe  ant^frity  with  wbiob  its 
eamtat  should  diacbaige  them.  Bead> 

invjr  loNT,  and  in  a  hondsmnn's  key, 
Willi  bated  breath,"  lie  U'.:';eii  leave, 
very  rea^pvcfuliy  aud  very  submissively, 
to  atert  the  undignation  and  anger  of 
the  honourable  member  who  had  been 
pleased  to  take  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  task  for  allowing  the  laws  to  «>|M>nite 
in  favour  of  a  certain  portion  of  ins 
Majesty's  subjects  ia  Ireland,  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  honomable  mensbsir 
and  his  priestly  masters,  by  assuring 
the  honourable  member,  and  the  house, 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  sent 
over  orders  to  tntir  subordinate  ageut, 
tbe  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  not  to  exe- 
cute the  law  by  which  the  property  of 
i\)v  clergy  was  being  recovered  ;  and 
then  went  on  further  to  say,  that  he. 
Lord  Althorp,  did  not  approve  of  the 
oome  that  the  Irish  oleigy  were 
taking,  in  aabing  die  laws  of  the  laud 
subservient  to  their  own  use  and  ad- 
vantage, &:c.  &c. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  1  where 
now,  my  lord,  is  tbe  dignity,  where  * 
now  «pft  the  characteristic  roancs,  where 
now  are  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
f^oiir  order Ahis,  my  lord  !  what  a 
degraded  position  are  you  placed  in 
WMn  youy  a  British  peer,  the  prime 
mioisier  of  the  British  empiie,  aie 
obliged,  in  the  person  of  your  ooHeague, 
to  crouch  and  cringe  before  an  Irish 
agitator,  and, abandoning  both  the  legis- 
lative aud  execuuve  cou»tructioQ  of  the 
coronation  oath»  in  Ibe  teeth  not  only 
of  the  doctrines  of  your  opponents,  but 
in  despite  of  your  ]x>litical  dogmas,  beg 
for  mercy  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  one  law  is  abandoned,  while 
the  nae  ofotbcis  is  lebuked  !1 1 

Under  what  droo— stances,  my  lord» 
has  the  operation  of  the  Clergy  Relief 
Act  been  suspended  ?  Pray  learn,  if 
you  are  still  ignorant.  The  papist 
landholders  of  Ireland,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  your  lordship's  govern- 
oient  was  friendly  to  the  overthftisi^'^  byX^oogle 
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kist,  extinguish  the  power  of  Aeir 

owners  to  recover  them.  In  the  year 
1832,  when  this  opposition  had  been 
more  or  less  in  operation  for  three 
years,  and  universally  so  in  the  popish 
part  of  Ireland  §m  one  year,iD  act  was 

Fassed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
rish  government  to  distribute  the  paltry 
pittance  of  60,000/.  among  the  clergy, 
taking  in  lieu  the  whole  of  the  tithes  of 
1881,  amonntmg  to  600,000/.  which 
the  government  was  bound  to  collect, 
and  deducting  the  60,000/.  advanced 
in  the  first  instance,  to  hand  over  to  the 
clergy  their  several  proportions;  and 
this  sum  of  60,000/.  formed  the  chief, 
and,  tn  many  caaet,  the  only  means  of 
support  which  the  clergy  possessed 
during  the  years  1830,  1831,  lftr5'2.  At 
length,  by  the  passing  of  an  act  which 
had  become  actually  neces.<tary  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  rents,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  laity,  as  well  as  of  the 
clergy,  the  latter  found  it  practicable 
to  recover  some  portion  of  the  arrears, 
then  amounting  to  more  than  a  million, 
dne  to  them ;  and  the  landholders  of 
Ireland  finding  thai  the  goferament, 
having  no  longer  any  parliamentary 
object  in  passively  y>ermitting  the  spo- 
liation of  the  church,  was  repudiating 
the  notion  that  it  was  frienoly  to  its 
plunder,  began  to  pay  the  arrears  they 
owed,  and,  along  with  the  rest,  offered 
the  tithes  of  1831.  That  debt  for  1831, 
really  due  to  them,  the  clergy  were 
actually  obliged  to  ffeAise,and  to  ex- 
pUdo,  that  having  got  a  miserable  frac- 
tion of  it  from  government,  they  were 
obliged  to  consider  it  all  a  debt  due 
not  to  them  but  to  the  crown,  through 
wliose  hands  alone  they  could  now  re- 
ceive it :  and  now,  my  lord,  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  your  government 
towards  the  clergy  —  how  have  you 
administered  for  them  the  executive 
powers  of  the  crown — what  benefit  are 
they  deriving  from  your  executive" 
constmction  of  the  coronation  oath  ? 

Your  lordship's  government,  nnder 
tlie  faith  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
the  clergy  were  told  would  be  strictly 
put  into  force,  has  obtained  a  ri|^t  to 
the  recovery  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy  of  a  great  portion  of  a  whole 
year's  income,  600,000/.  on  the  advance 
of  60,000/.  The  clergy  themselves 
caonol  sue  ibr  that  year's  income,  they 
have  received  a  tenth  part  of  it  only, 
and  the  remaining  nine  parts  they  can 
only  receive  by  the  interposition  of  a 
law  which  the  government  alone  can 


execute,  and,  stnnge  to  say,  that  go- 
vernment having  obtained  a  right  to 

the  recovery  of  that  year's  income,  un- 
der what  must  be  called  the  false  pre- 
tence of  holding  out  to  the  clergy  a 
hope  which  might  he  fiiiity  taken  as 
a  certainty  that  it  would  be  fully  re- 
covered and  fairly  paid  over  to  thpm, 
now  actually  refuses  to  carry  into  effect 
what  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  say, 
nnder  your  constmction  of  the  coro- 
nation oath,  is  the  sworn  executive 
duty  of  the  crown  ! ! ! 

But,  my  lord,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion now  to  the  conduct  of  your  lord- 
ship^s  colleague,  Lord  AMiorp,  in 
condemning  me  use  which  the  clergy 
have  made  of  the  laws  which  they  can 
have  recourse  to,  without  looking  to 
the  government  for  initiating  the  neces- 
sary proceedings.  It  is  brought  as  a 
charge  against  the  clergy  that  they,  in 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  1st  of  May  1833,  and  8ih  of  June, 
have  had  recourse  to  legal  means 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  income 
which  became  due  to  them  only  a  few 
days  before.  Now,  my  lofd,  admitttDg 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  necessary,  under 
your  lordship's  administration,  to  enter 
into  any  apology  or  explanation  why 
one  body  of  his  majesty  s  subjects  en* 
forces,  in  a  1^1  manner,  the  pajrnient 
of  that  property  most  wantonly  and 
illegally  withheld  by  another;  I  ask, 
has  Lord  Althorp  looked  at  this  ques- 
tion in  its  proper  point  of  view?  Is  it 
the  fiictdiat  the  clergy  are  suing  for  the 
income  due  on  the  1st  of  May  last  ? 
Are  there  not,  in  fact,  nine  parts  of  one 
whole  year  1831,  still  unpaid  (  No 
matter  now  much  or  how  little  govmi- 
ment  may  have  advanced,  is  not  the 
whole  due  by  the  landholders?  your 
government,  my  lord,  lias  recoverer:!  it, 
or  it  has  not :  if  it  has  recovered  it,  why 
has  it  not  been  paid  to  the  clergy  ?  if  it 
be  not  recovered,  according  to  yoorown 
interpretation  of  Uie  sworn  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  why  should  not 
the  defaulters  be  made  to  pay  ?  why 
should  the  clergy  be  forced  to  allow  a 
year  and  half's  income  to  be  due  to 
them  ?  why  should  they  alone,  of  all 
his  majesty's  subjects,  be  exposed  to 
insults  and  privations  ?  what  means  of 
relief  has  your  condemning  colleague 
devised  for  themf  what  protection,  ex* 
emption,  or  immunity,  has  been  voucb- 
safed  to  them  ?  have  their  persons  or 
their  properties  been  protected  from  the 
operation  of  legal  proceed  tugs?  has 
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any  tax  or  impost  been  suspendad  in 
their  favour  ?  have  the  sheriffs  received 
any  directions  to  afford  them  any  spe- 
cial privilege  or  protection  ?  liave  their 
frauliesy  widows  or  orphans,  expe- 
rianoad  any  share  of  ministeriial  sym- 
pathy or  protection  ?  has  the  education 
of  their  children  been  provided  for  ? 
have  their  life-insurances  been  main- 
tahied?  havo  their  past  sufienngs  or 
Aititre  prospects  been  ooosidered,  ex- 
cept by  the  friendly  taziiig  ooder  the 
Church  Reform  B.ll? 

No,  my  lord,  nothing  has  been  done 
for  them,  aod  they  are  allowed  to  do 
nothing  for  themselves;  and  tbeie  am 
the  men  whom  your  sneaking  coUeagoey 
truckling  to  the  dregs  of  Irish  vepre- 


sentatioO)  calls  immkmi;  while  yon 

suffer,  what  you  allow  to  be  the  sworn 
duly  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  of  its 
roiuisters,  to  be  undischarged,  becau>o 
it  would  tend  to  relieve  their  mi<>eries 
and  their  wants.  I  have  now  the 
honour,  my  lord,  to  declare  yoar  ooi^ 
respondent  to  be 

OHE  WHO  HAS  fJREAT  RFSPECT 
FOB  YOUR  ORDER  AM>  OF- 
FICE— OVB  WBO  PITIB8  BIM 
WBO  is  WBAK  BKOVGB  TO  OIS- 
CRACE  BOTH, OH  EITIIEH — AND 
ONE  WHO  HOLDS  IN  SOVEUEKfN 
CONTEMPT  THOSE  WHO  ARB 
SLAVES  EBOUOB  TO  BBTBAT 
TBBIB  BIOBTS  ABD  DtmES. 


ON  KATIOVAL  BCOSOMT. 

No.  VII. 

^  VBEB  TBAOB*' — COL.  TBOMPSOM's  ABO  MB.  BOOTB's  PAMPBLETS. 


Tbb  ^^FmTVade"  question,  thouich 
advocated  by  iu  partisans  with  £e 
giealest  zeal  and  pertinacity,  has  never 
yet  received  full  justice  at  their  hands. 
A  clear  and  sufficient  statement  of  the 
geoeFal  principle,  with  illustrations  of 
lis  woning  in  particnlar  instances, 
and  a  sufficient  notice  of  tha  most 
popular  objections  to  the  theory,  is  yet 
m  desideratum.  W  e  have  felt  the  want 
of  such  a  publication  in  the  present 
case;  for  the qoestion  has  been  argued 
on  so  many  difl'erenl  groonds,  and  to 
such  different  degrees  of  extent,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  know  the  exact  points 
to  which  our  consideration  should  be 
daeeled.  However,  in  this  uncer- 
tninty,  we  have  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  the  "  Free  Traders*' — the 
ofhce  of  the  Westminster  Review, — 
and  there  we  received,  as  the  standard 
publications  on  the  Question,  two  tracts, 
-—one  by  Col.  Thompson,  entitled. 
The  Article  on  Free  Trade,  from  the 
Westminster  Review,  No.  XXI J  I., 
aod  the  other,  T/ie  Substance  of  Mr. 
Hemy  Booth*s  FamphUt  on  Free 
2>ndle  «  U  afecte  the  Peopk.  To 
the  oonsideration  of  these  two  little 
summaries,  then,  we  shall  now  address 
ourselves. 

The  necessity  of  a  close  examination 
of  the  general  aigmnent  for  Free 
Trade"  is  rendered  the  more  apparent 
by  the  fact,  admitted  by  its  advocates 
themselves,  that  tlie  system  in  its  actual 
4»peiation  is  felt,  by  every  individual 


class  whidi  has  experienced  its  pres- 
sure, to  be  the  greatest  possible  evil 

with  which  they  could  be  aftiicted. 
Mr.  Booth  confesses  that,  while  "  the 
general  rcasoncr  is  satisfied  tluit  the  ar- 
gument is  incontrovertible/'  still  the 
wmthmiUB  and  pariiet  intereeiei  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion." 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  introduces  us,  in 
one  of  her  stories,  to  a  very  religious 
lady,  who  was  ever  bewailing  her  mien 
human  nature,  and  confessing  herself 
to  be  a  very  great  sinner;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  was  hijiiily  offended  if 
charged  with  any  one  fault,  and  never 
foiled  indignantly  to  resent  the  im- 
putation. She  was  a  sinner  in  the 
gross,  and  a  saint  in  detail  —  she  was 
oil  sin,  and  yet  had  no  faults  !  The 
"  Free  Trade  "  people  reverse  tlie  ah- 
surdity ;  for  their  system  is  nothing 
but  perfection  in  the  gross,  and  no- 
thing but  deformity  in  detafl.  It 
throws  into  ruin  and  hopeless  misery 
every  separate  class  or  interest  v\ith 
which  it  comes  into  contact ;  but  then 
it  promises^  out  of  this  individual 
sumring*  to  construct  an  aggrsgnle  of 
general  happiness ! 

W  e  are  not,  however,  under  any  ne- 
cessity of  yielding  to  these  attempted 
impositions.  The  fouU  must  be  our 
own,  if  we  allow  our  vote  to  be  ex- 
torted or  seduced  from  us  by  the  Free 
Trade  party,  without  first  subjecting 
their  assumptions  to  the  ouly  unerring 
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tut, — iSatA  ofiictrtawad  finis  and  i»- 

corded  experience. 

A  desperate  attempt  is  made,  in  the 
fakSt  number  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
vieWf  to  gain,  most  unlawfully,  a  step 
in  advuioe.  ComtantlT  advocttiog  the 
side  of  the  "  theoruts/'  against  tbat  of 
the  practical  men,"  the  reviewer  is 
annoyed  to  find  how  little  vahie  men 
in  general  attach  to  mere  abstract 
flODcinsioiis.^  He  discovers,  tbeieibfe, 
lint  it  WBS  a  mistake  to  give  this  name 
to  tlie  speculations  of  his  coadjutor,  and 
tiiat  ihcy  ouglit  rather  to  be  called 
**  universal,"  and  not  abstract  con- 
dusioiis.'' 

Theattempt  is  nanilestly  a  dishonest 
one.  It  aims  at  imposition.  At  pre- 
sent, when  w'e  liear  of  "abstract  princi- 
ples," we  understand  sufficiently  that 
we  are  talking  of  mere  speculations, 
and  not  of  concliisioDS  deduced  from  a 
sufficient  examination  of  facts.  Out, 
could  the  reviewer  succeed  in  his  ob- 
ject, the  result  woulil  be,  a  per|)<Mual 
assumpUon,  a  continually  reiterated 
Ud^ing^foTifiaiited,  of  things  not  prwed. 
Against  this  we  altogether  protect.  If 
the  reviewer  would  give  the  hue  of 
honesty  to  his  proposition,  let  him 
amend  it  thus : — instead  of abstract 
conclasiens,*'  a  term  sHiich  be  di»> 
likes,  let  the  speeolatioiis  in  question 
be  called  conclusions,  which,  if  true, 
are  of  general  application."  Hv  this 
plan,  no  violation  of  truth  will  take  place, 
nor  any  un&ir  advantage  be  gained. 

The  real  diflbtence  between  the  *'  theo- 
rists "  and  the  "  piactical  men  is  just 
this :  the  one  class  amuse  themselves 
by  laving  down  "  axioms  "  and  "  prin- 
ciples" m  their  closets,  either  witiiout 
any  care  about  fiusts,  or  with  a  very  im- 
pmet  knowledge  of  them;  while  the 
other  party  draw  all  their  conclusions 
from  actual  experience;  and  expect  the 
same  re,«ults  in  the  case  before  them 


IJuIy, 

But  we  most  draw  closer  to  tte  anb- 

ject.  The  strength  of  the  economists 

lies  in  keeping  at  a  distance  from  facts  ; 
our  strentjih,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in 
a  constant  appeal  to  them.  Let  us 
lake  upi,  then,  some  indivkfaial  caae^ 
and  examine  into  the  actual  woiking  <if 
tlie  •*  Free  Trade"  system. 

The  best  point  at  which  we  can  com- 
mence such  au  investigation  is  that  of 
the  Silk  IVwdie.  We  select  it  becaoae 
it  was  originally  chosen  by  the  Free 
Trade  people  thonis(l\os,  as  the  best 
and  fittest  sphere  for  the  trial  and  ex- 
emplitication  of  ihcir  theory,  and  as  a 
selected  sample  of  that  whole  budget 
of  commercial  novelties  which  were  to 
follow  in  their  turn,  and  by  which  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country 
were  to  be  advanced  to  a  state  of  j)ro- 
sperity,  unequalled  in  its  extent,  and 
perpetual  in  its  duration. 

I'he  silk  mannfiictures  of  England 
had  enjoyed,  up  to  1826,  complete 

J)rotection.  The  products  of  foreign 
ooms  were  altogether  prohibited.  This 
was  in  dirsct  opposition  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  economists,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly proceeded,  without  hesitation, 
to  demolish  the  system  which  had  been 
followed  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  to  brin^  into  operation  their  own 
theories  in  its  room.  The  vssnlt  baa 
been  to  spread  the  most  oompleto  nriiiy 
and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  over  a  popu- 
lation of  moretlum  half  a  million  souls, 
who  wem  previously  enjoying  the  re- 
ward of  their  labour  in  a  oomfoitable 
and  respectable  subsistence. 

When  we  speak  of  this  branch  of 
our  manufactures  as  ruined^  we  do  not, 
of  oourse,  mean  to  denv  that  mndisilk 
is  still  wrought  up  in  thiscoantry;  but 
what  we  mean  by  so  strong  a  term  as 
"  ruin,"  is  this — that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  master-manufacturers  are  em- 
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limi,  ftnd  a  gkxjuiy  portioii,  of  tint 
gcoenl  niin  and  destniotioii  of  trluob 

we  have  been  speaking. 

That  a  vast  amount  of  positive  mi- 
lery  and  destruction  has  taken  place, 
ii  a  htt  wiudi  no  one  will  have  tht 
hardihood  to  deny.  Mr.  Ballance  states 
distinctly  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  "in  the  spring  of 
1826,  there  were  167  manufacturers  m 
Spitalitldf,aBd  in  the  spring  0II8M 
tlMBre  wm  only  79 ;  of  Um  iwaindef> 
sixtj/-}ieven  had  failed,  seventeen,  who 
were  men  of  capital,  hud  retired  from 
the  trade."  At  Macclestieldy  Mr.  Brock- 
khwji  tIatBs,  that  tiM  1836  <<tbeiit 
forty  hare  failed  (being  two-CUvdtof  die 
whole)  bcsidct  a  gnat  muiT  io  amiar 
tmdes/' 

Still  however,  it  has  been  said,  thai 
lh»  trade,  on  tbe  wliole,  caoDGt  be  bad 
or  unprofitable,  otlierwifle  it  woold  to> 

tally  cease.  The  economists,  who  STB 
always  fotid  of  abstract  principles,  per- 
petually harp  upon  this  string,  and  de- 
mand to  know  bow  it  is,  that  any  man 
can  befeand  to  cuijon  a  losnig  tiadOb 
Several  of  the  witnesses  bmo  tbe 
Silk  Comwiftee  of  1832,  were  exa- 
mined on  this  |>oint.  It  is  one  of  the 
common  assumptions  of  the  Econo- 
vists,  that  **  BO  oae  will  carry  on  a 
loaiag  boaiiMM and  theiofore  they 
alway<«  arqiie,  from  some  general  view 
of  the  amount  of  the  riw  material  im- 
ported, or  some  similar  data,  that  the 
tiade  OMit  be  io  a  prosperoot  condi- 
tioiu  One  of  the  greatest  silk-manu- 
fiicturers  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Joseph 
Grout,  was  asked  by  that  committee, 
— "  Will  any  manufacturer  continue  to 
carry  on  a  losing  trade  ?"  To  which  he 

««Not  genenlly,  I  sboold  flrink;  hot 
as  we  hare  above  lOOflOOl,  invested  in 
boildings  and  machinery,  which  capital 
will  be  lost  unless  we  continue  to  work, 
Ike  eoBdnittoe  will  see,  ^^^m  no 

And,  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
trade,  Mr.  Brocklehant  observes, 

"  At  the  time  when  individuals  wish 

to  get  out  of  ^  trade,  tlun-  find  that  the 
moment,  of  all  others,  at  which  no  one 
wishes  to  get  into  it." 

There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  recon- 
ciling tbe  fiwt,  that  much  silk  is  still 
wrought  up  in  Spttalfields  and  Macdes- 

Md,  with  the  assertion  that,  both  as  it 

respects  the  master  and  the  workman, 
the  trade  is  a  ruined  trade.  As  to  tbe 


workflMm,  '^10  my  be  ({oite  sma  Ami 
dieh-  fkte  is  no  better  than  HhtA  of  their 

employers.  In  fact,  it  is  worse.  A 
master-manufacturer  may  he  said  to  be 
rumed  when  he  is  reduced  from  opu- 
lence to  a  bare  sobsistenoe — when  an 
incQBe  of 1000/.  per  annum  is  ladooed 
to  one  of  100/.  But  still,  even  with 
the  latter  pittance,  he  has  bread  to  eat, 
and  clothes  to  wear,  and  knows  not 
the  misiity  of  hearing  the  cry  of  Im 
childfen  fiw  food.  His  weskmrnt 
however,  are  not  so  happy.  Poverty, 
to  them,  is  not  merely  'C  omparative,'* 
but  often  superlative it  is  not  the 
having  UsSf  but  the  having  mttiung. 
Listen  to  the  ftUowing  destfiptaons  of 
the  state  of  these  unhappy  wretches, 
and  remember  that  they  themselves  are 
wholly  innocent  of  having  had  the 
least  share  in  producing  the  sufferings 
which  th^  enduie ;  but  are  tbe  maio 
helpless  victims  of  a  series  of  wanton 
experiments,  made  by  men  who  con- 
sider the  starvation  of  lens  of  tliousands 
of  their  industrious  countrymen  a  small 
nmttar,  if  it  nay  hot  ooadvce  to  tbe 
•access  of  a  darling  theory. 

ISlr.  Barrett  Wadden,  in  the  Silk 
Committee  of  last  year,  states : 

"  The  great  bulk  of  them,  I  believe, 
are  thrown  on  their  respective  parishes; 
others  of  them,  In  my  fsnbles  through 

Spitalfields,  I  hnve  sfen,  several  of  them 
standing  at  tlie  corners  of  streets  selling 
matche:} ;  .some  sell  fruit  when  in  season ; 
Others  hawk  fish  ;  and  some  of  them  are, 
attended  bv  llieir  wretched  families,  with 
their  hearth  utmost  ready  to  break  within 
them,  tryiug  to  catch  a  penny  from  the 
j)nMsenger  by  imitating  the  song  of  joy. 

I  have  seen  such  a  state  of  suffennc:, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  trust  my  feelings  to 
describe  it." 

Mr.  Brocklehurst  is  asked  : 

"  What  might  be  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  throwing  mills  of 
Macclesfield  in  1824  V'  "  Ten  thouuind 
two  hundred  and  twentu-nine.^* — "  In 
1898  V*  '<  Five  thmtmnS  tiro  hunirtd 
and  fifty-four^—"  In  1831  V  "  Tkrm 
thcH$on(i  seven  hundred  and  sj.rft/-f«ro; 
and  at  tbe  commencement  of  this  year 
(IBSf ),  only  S6t8 1" 

He  adds : 

**  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 

destitution,  hundreds  of  them  without  a 

change  of  clotlies,  and  in  many  instances 
without  any  thing  like  a  bed  left  in  their 
eottage,  sleeping  on  straw,  eovered  wMi 
the  clothes  worn  during  the  day,  and  hud- 
dled together  for  the  sake  ofwarmth.  De- 
moralisation of  every  kind  has  been  the 
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result  ;  and  the  once  respectable  and 
well-conducted  artisan  is  now  broken- 
hearted  and  reduced  to  pauperism^two* 
tiuid*  of  the  p«opl«beiiDig  u  went  of  the 
comiiMm  eoareiiieiieM  and  neceiwriei  of 
life." 

Hie  rapid  increase  of  paiiperisin 
and  poor-rates  is  attested  from  every 
quarter.  The  official  return  from  St. 
Matthew's,  Bethnal  Oreen,  exbibitt  a 
growth  fHiich  is  akiogether  appalling. 
It  states  that  in  1821  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  were  498,  and  the  out- 
door paupers  157.  In  1832  the  nuro- 
bm  were,  in  the  workhome,  1160; 
out-door  paupers,  63181  Thetiumben 
in  the  house  liad  only  been  a  little 
more  than  doubled,  the  building  beinu', 
doubtless,  unable  to  admit  more  than 
the  number  stated,  1 160.  But  the  out- 
door poor  had  been  multiplied  forty- 
fold; — 157  having  grown  into  rather 
note  than  6000.  The  whole  increase 
is,  from  655  in  1 82 1 ,  to  7378  in  1832  I 
And  this  in  a  single  parish. 

In  Maeelesfleld,  a  liniltr  state  of 
things  is  exhibited.  Mr.  Brocklebuftt 
states  that,  in  the  years  from  1821  to 
1826,  the  average  number  of  families 
receiving  relief  was  Afty-six.  In  1826, 
the  tcMe  having  been  thrown  open, 
the  number  of  pauper  families  had  in- 
creased to  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  ;  and  in  1831  they  amounted  to 
Jive  hundred  and  cLcvciij — having  been 
mnltiplied  nearly  tenfold  1  And  the 
bufden  on  the  parish  having  become 
thus  severe,  the  paupers  themselves  are 
far  worse  treated.  **  In  1826,"  says 
Mr.  B.  the  allowance  was  calculated 
at  2«.  per  head  per  week,  but  it  has 
latterly  been  reduMd  to  lOd.;  and  in 
general  they  require  the  able  part  of  the 
family  tn  break  stones, sweep  the  streets, 
draw  coals,  &c." 

That  immorality  and  crime  should 
rapidly  spread,  is  an  obvioosly  inevit- 
able consequence  of  this  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  asked,  how  the  dis- 
charged hands  subsist/  He  replies, 
"  Some  on  Uie  poor-rale,  others  by 
begging,  others  by  thieving,  and  many 
of  the  females  by  prostitution."  Mr. 
Bennett  says,  **  Pilfering  is  going  on 
to  a  great  extent."     Mr.  Sisson  says, 

The  effects  on  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  country  are  very  awful :  numbers 
of  young  females  who  were  turned  out 
of  bread,  and  had  no  possible  means 
of  getting  any  sup|)ort,  were  obliged  to 
turn  to  prostitution." 

But  a  portion,  it  will  he  said,  are 


still  employed.  They  are ;  and  it  may 

almost  be  made  a  question  whether 
tlieir  condition  be  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  their  discharged  brethren.  Mr. 
Joseph  Groat's  evidenee  gives  us,  al 
one  view,  both  an  insight  into  tl>e 
enormous  number  of  hands  who  must 
be  out  of  employ,  and  also  the  miser- 
able condition  of  those  who  are  still 
retained,  but  whose  wages  have  foUen 
from  a  sufficiency  to  a  starvation  level. 
This  great  manufecturer  laid  before  the 
committee  a  table  of  the  hands  em- 
loyed,  and  tlie  average  wages  paid,  in 
is  establishment,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years.  From  this  table  it  appeared, 
that  in  1825  he  employed  3908  persons, 
at  wages  averaging  85.  H\d.  per  week. 
In  1831,  his  hands  were  only  1871, 
and  their  avenge  of  weekly  wages  only 
3t.8|d.  In  the  first  year  his  payments 
for  wages  must  have  exceeded  88,000/. ; 
in  the  latter,  they  barely  reached  1 8,000/. 
Seventy  thousand  pounds,  or  nearly 
four-finhs  of  all  their  earnings,  having 
been  taken  from  the  workmen  employed 
by  this  single  manofocturer. 

A  table  of  the  amount  paid  for  labour 
in  the  weaving  department  at  Maccles- 
field was  also  put  in.  Trom  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  looms  employed  were, 
in  1825,  5314,  at  wages  averaging 
19i.  Td.  per  week.  In  1832,  only  3500 
looms  were  employed,  at  wages  ave- 
raging 9s.  per  week.  The  dilierence 
thus  lost  to  Uie  workmen  was  ntmAj 
190,000/.  a-year.  The  wages  hero 
stated  at  9s.  per  week  are  the  gross 
wages.  The  incidental  expenses  de- 
ducted from  this  will  leave  the  weaver 
in  the  actual  receipt  of  about  6«.  per 
week,  clear,  for  too  eupport  of  his 
family. 

Hut  the  economists  will  tell  us  that 
there  arc  two  views  of  every  case  ;  and 
he  will  remind  us  that  the  importation 
of  silk  into  £ngland  in  the  year  1831 
was  neariy  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  years  1824-25,  and  greatly  es> 
ceeded  that  of  1823. 

The  year  1823,  however,  and  those 
preceding  it,  cannot  with  any  justice 
be  brought  into  comparison,  the  duties 
being  then  far  higher  than  they  have 
been  since.  Tlie  years  1824-5  may 
fairly  be  compared,  and  we  tind  that 
the  imports  of  raw  silk  in  those  two 
years  averaged  8,637,969  lbs.  We  dsn 
And  that  the  average  of  the  last  six  years, 
during  which  foreign  silks  have  been 
admitted,  is  3,610,876;  exhibiting  a 
.diminution  of  only  about  27,000  lbs. 
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per  annua.  TIhs,  it  haa  been  said, 
pwpciitat  iIm  oonpluiittortlwIUI- 
■I  flffand  rum  of  the  tra<le  mufC  hm 
het^  sreaily  exagtreraKni,  efcn  if  tlwj 
were  noi  entirely  fictitious. 

Such  a  supposition  is  certainly  war- 
MMed  bf  fkt  Ml  gimee  at  the  above 
ttrtOBCBl;  but  it  vanishes  the  moment 
we  come  to  examine  tho  details  of  the 
case  In  fact,  we  ini^hi  be  sure  that 
sraiethuig  remained  to  be  told.  The 
•Bcoonlt  of  nDportod  migfatbo  lolled 
OBsbotaoiMglitUieottcial  stateroenli 
of  the  increase  of  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism. Clearly,  therefore,  something 
Bust  remain  to  be  stated,  which  should 
Aew  bow  large  imports  of  raw  silk 
ocie  10  bo  loooBciKd  with  a  gntl 
dtminntioD  of  onplojiDeiit  ttMiog  tbe 
workmen. 

The  difficulty  is  removed  at  once, 
when  we  ejutmine  tlie  actual  working 
of  tbe  tilde.  It  tben  oppaan  tbat  tbe 
MBpeiiiKNi  of  tbe  Ibieigii  mamifoctQier 
bas  fallen  entirely  upon  the  finer,  richer, 
and  more  costly  silks  —  upon  those 
which  give  good  employment  to  the 
oukuKu,  umI  a  fiur  profit  to  the 
master.  DrivoB  oot  oi  Ibii  biaiicb, 
the  English  raanu&cturer  has  been 
forced  to  increase  hit  make  of  coarser 
and  cheaper  silks  ;  and  by  excessive 
competition  in  this  branch,  prices  have 
been  greatly  lowered,  and  a  vast 
weight  of  goods  crowded  upon  the 
market ;  without,  however,  doing  any 
,  either  to  master  or  workman, 
one  forces  a  low  species  of  trade, 
It  a  profit  wbtcb  barely  meets  his  tiad- 
iof  eapeuses ;  the  other  is  reduced  from 
Ifll.  per  week  for  moderate  labour,  to  6f« 
week ,  for  1 G  hours'  work  per  day. 
lliese  facts  prove  themselves  m  a 
viriety  of  ways.  We  trace  them  first 
in  tbe  very  mct§  adduced  by  the  eco- 
nomists themselves,  namely,  in  the 
imports  of  raw  silk.  It  there  appears 
t^t  the  import  of  Italian,  or  tine  silk, 
 iflOii-ft   1.Q1I7.094  lbs. 


mittee  a  statement  of  tbe  quantity  of  silk 
wecfced  up  b^  cue  bmidred  looas»  and 
tbe  wages  paid  to  the  workmen,  during 

a  series  of  years,  from  1822  to  1831. 
In  18"22,  for  instance,  that  number  of 
looms  worked  up  6^64  lb:*,  of  silk,  and 
received  4808/.  for  wages.  In  1831, 
th#  same  number  of  looms  worked  up 
7680  lbs.  of  silk,  but  rtoeived  only 
:H'>i)/.  in  waj^es.  Competition  was 
here  producmg  its  usual  consequences. 
More  goods,  mora  worii,  but  less  wages. 
At  once,  then,  we  see  why  Urge  imports 
of  raw  silk  may  still  be  going  on,  and 
yet  a  pjreat  portion  of  the  weavers  be- 
come paupers,  and  the  rest  l)e  forced 
to  work  longer  hours  for  half  their 
former  earnings. 

In  one  word,  those  parts  of  the  silk 
miuiufacture  which  were  really  valuable 
to  w^,  as  employing  and  rewarding 
talent  and  ingenuity,  we  have  Kiiveii  to 
Frsnce,  and  nothinfr  remains  bnt  tbe 
common  drudgery  of  the  Ic^vest  de- 
scription of  work,  paid  by  wages  which 
scarcely  exceed  the  pauper's  atlowance. 
Mr.  Barrett  Wadden  says:  **  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  three  houses 
which,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
had  between  them  nine  hundred  looms 
at  work  on  figured  p:oods ;  and  those 
three  houses  now  have  not  between 
them  eighty  looms."  Meanwhile, 
Lyons,  which  in  1835  had  not  more 
than  25^000  looms,  has  now  above 
35,000;  a  clear  fourth  of  which,  at 
the  very  least,  are  employed  whoily 
for  the  English  market. 

A  gross  and  wicked  fiJsehood,  how* 
ever,  here  comes  into  view,  to  which 
we  most  give  a  few  minutes'  attention. 
The  "economists"  pride  themselves 
on  being  ctt  zens  of  the  world and, 
assuredly,  the  love  of  tlieir  country  is 
not  one  of  those  fotlings  which  can, 
with  any  safety,  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
It  is  a  favourite  assumption  with  them 
—  and  Miss  Martineau,  we  observe,  in 
her  last  number,  eagerly  joins  in  the  j  by  Cookie 
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.  is  the  ifict.  The  economists,  who  pro- 
phesied all  manner  of  prosperity  to 
our  own  industrious  clasies  from  a 
repeal  of  the  prohibiloiy  laws,  now 
turn  round  and  tdl  then,  with  inpu- 
dent  eflfroQtoiy :  "  If  you  are  driven 
out  of  the  market,  you  have  none  but 
yourselves  to  thank  for  il;  —  you  are 
inferior  aud  bungling  workmen,  and  it 
it  no  wonder  that  the  superiority  of 
the  weavers  of  lorom  pfoduoet  ttieae 

effects.'' 

This  audacious  assumption  is  false. 
The  advantage  obtained  by  tlie  French 
manufcrtiwer  is  easily  aooeanted  ibr 
on  other  gnmnds.  It  is  nol  true^  that 
silks  are  wrought  in  France  of  a  cha- 
racter which  cannot  be  rivalled  in 
England ;  but  it  is  true,  thai  tlie  hner 
description  of  goods  are  produced  in 
Lyons  a  rale  which  defies  British 
competition.  This  is  the  simple  truth ; 
and  it  entirely  alters  the  complexion 
of  the  case.  Let  not  the  amutble 
Harriet  taunt  her  poor  countrymen  in 
SpiCalficMa  with  their  inability  to  pro- 
duce  the  article  of  sufficient  fineness  ; 
let  her  nither  speak  the  truth,  and  say, 
You  cannot  gel  the  raw  material  at  an 
equal  rate,  uor  have  you  yet  been 
laaight  the  art  of  living,  like  the  Lyom 
workman,  on  ten-pence  a-day. 

The  freedom,  in  truth,  of  which  the 
advocates  of  "  Free  Trade"  are  most 
Ibnd,  is  tliat  which  enables  the  monied 
oapittdist»  the  rich  man,  to  eneeurage 
the  highest  degree  of  oooipetition  be^ 
tween  the  poor  workmen.  Compe- 
tition between  manufacturer  and  ma- 
nufacturer at  home  will  not  content 
him  ;  he  has  discovered  that  theM  are 
n  nymber  of  poor  wretches  on  the  con- 
tinent who  have  been  inured  to  labour 
ibr  a  bit  of  black  bread  and  a  little 
water  daily.  He  pants,  therefore,  to 
nm  these  poor  wretches  against  the 
Snglisb  beef  fed,  beep-drinking  weaver; 
confident  that  be  shall  thereby  soon  bo 
able  to  reduce  the  ]>rice  of  manufac- 
turing labour  in  England  to  the  level 
of  that  of  France. 

We  have  nid,  that  the  ecopomisti 
are  eager  to  impute  the  loM  of  trade 
by  the  weavers  of  this  country  entirely 
to  an  inferior! tv  of  skill ;  we  have  ai^^o 
said  that  this  assumption  is  wholly  falae. 
The  Ime  oaneet  of  mis  k«  of  traide  are 
these  to  which  we  have  already  ad* 
verted :  firsty  that  the  French  have  a 
home  supply  of  the  raw  material,  of 
which  they  wisely  take  care  to  prohibit 
the  exportation;  and,  second^,  that 


the  poor  Lyons  workman,  iiapeolected 
by  poor-laws,  has  been  pressed  down 
by  nis  master — eager  to  gain,  by  un- 
derbidding, the  English  maritet — to 
all  but  abeolMte  tUrvalion.  On  tlife 
point  we  shall  call  a  witnese,  which 
even  the  WiitmimUr  UoHeio  wiU  iMit 
gainsay. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1831,  contained  a  letter  feooi 

its  fevourite  correspondent,  O.  P.  Q., 

which  described  the  slate  of  the  poor 
workmen  of  France  in  the  foiiowu^ 
terms  : 

"  Let  OS  pay  a  visit  to  Lyons ;  and  let 
«a  begin  with  the  qosrter  of  the  ailk- 
weaveie,ttid  commence  with  the  ^uod- 

floor,  proceedin^f  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  nnd 
sixth  tUtgu,  *  What  do  you  earn,  poor 
manl'  '  Nothing,  sir!'  <  Botwksn  yon 
are  in  full  work,  what  do  ^ou  earn  V 
'  Tiventq-four  *oa»  a-dny,  sir  !  •  How  do 
you  expend  this  twenty-four  sous  a- 
Hay  V  *  Why,  that  is  nearly  440  firamsa 
l><T  aanom;  of  which  100  go  for  my 
lo(l.;inc:s;  TOO  for  fiel,  candle,  or  lamp 
(for  I  work  by  night,  sir),  and  for 
elolhee ;  and  the  remainins^  .240  ftanca 
support  me  in  food  and  drink.'  '  What ! 
ninp  pounds  twelve  shillincifs  per  annam 
to  support  a  man  —  a  bard-wurking  man, 
in  feed  and  drioh  fer  ona  yeart  It  ia 
only  sixpenei  kalfpenng  a-day  !' 

"  Hut  let  OS  cfo  a  storv  hii^her.  There 
the  husband  is  bick,  and  the  wife  labours 
to  aopport  him ;  she  has  a  child  at  the 
breast,  who  draws  its  aliment  from  a 
bosom  oppressed  with  care  and  with  sor- 
row, and  which  never  heaves  but  with 
pain  and  afeery.  Yet  the  wages  are  not 
so  much  ;  fer,  with  nil  hvr  zcw]  niid  raro 
and  nffocfinn,  shp  cannot  make  so  much 
of  silk  per  day  as  her  husband  would  do 
if  bo  w«M  t»  kboar  with  or  for  bar*  One 
franc  per  day  is  all  sho  has  to  live  upon  ; 
and  yet  her  husband  must  be  nursed,  her 
child  fed  with  the  mUk  of  her  bosom,  and 
she  must  isbour  from  Jivt  in  tk§  wuvning 

until  midnight,  in  order  togMnAUiCM^f 

this  uretched  pittance !" 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  ]\forn- 
ing  Chroniclcy  itself  one  of  the  greatest 
advocate  of  the  Free  Trade  "  system. 
Ita  trath  ia  waiiantcd  by  the  feot,  that 
about  the  time  this  sketch  was  traced, 
a  downright  rebellion,  arising  from  sheer 
starvation,  broke  out  at  Lyons.  That 
the  case  is  not  exag^^ted,  is  seen  at 
a  glance.  The  wrilar  aktlebca  only  a 
single  VMOi,  and  n  man  with  one  oMd.  « 
The  miser}'  of  the  father  of  five  or  six 
children  he  does  not  attempt  to  por- 
tray, but  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
hearts  will  supply  the  dehciency. 
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An*  it  ii  agalnir  tmtk  a  popoiatimi 
thtt  oar  liMi-wf  fiia  are  pitted.  The 
aase  may  be  very  profitable  to  Messrs. 

Todd  and  Morrison,  very  interesting  to 
Dr.  Bownng,  and  very  amusing  to  Col. 
TbonpsoD;  but  the  poor  silk-weavers 
mmf  well  tmf^  **  fflMt  it  sport  to  yea, 
gentlemen,  it  deelb  to  us.''  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Morrison,  and  Messrs.  Leaf, 
may  well  dnve  a  roaring  trade,  if  silks 
can  be  aflbrded  at  35.  per  yard,  in&tead 
of  flf.  ti.  or  Tt. ;  end  they  may  Mwn* 
OMilj  pestst  eny  eIMp*  to  step  tUe 
niinous  competition — niinoiis  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  gainful  to  them  ;  — 
but  the  workman  who  is  obliged  to 
weik  at  a  aliiiKa|^  a^ay,  beoaoie  tlie 
Ljnoe  wtevcTy  to  lUMenell  hnay  ie 
made  to  work  at  ten-pcncp,  may  very 
naturaliy  grow  tired  of  the  whole  system. 

Such,  however,  is  the  working  of 
Ike  Free  Trade  theory  wicK  respect  t» 
OOP  ailic  manafiMTtere.  Evfle  of  the 
most  frightful  and  extensive  descrip- 
tion have  been  brought  upon  us ;  but 
for  the  counterbalancing  benefits  we 
ney  search  in  vain.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  induetilwiB  wethMn  thremi  ont 
of  empley,  and  leductd  tc^  the  verge 
of  starvation  ;  themselves  and  their 
families  pau|)€ri>>e<l  in  myriads;  their 
9009  driven  to  thieving,  their  daugh- 
tcffe  to  peoatitntien  $  ivwle  the  BMtters^ 
fskoee  vfelfare  is  boand  np  with  theiiBy 
are  rotting  in  prisons  or  perishing  as 
exiles.  And  what  have  we  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  i  Surely 
aooiedHng  is  to  Ve  shewn,  by  the  gain 
of  wMeh  all  dieee  evils  may  be  in 
WtiKte  degree  counterbalanced . 

Silks  are  cheaper  /  Wp  know  not 
whether  any  other  plea  or  set-otf  can 
be  advaaced ;  bat  tnie  fhet  eeitalBiy  it 
uBdcoMible,''—  eHk  |[oode  ate  of  nraeb 
lower  price  than  formerly. 

Welook ,  however,  in  vain  for thebene- 
fit  or  advantage  of  this  change.  Admit 
tlie  fact,  still,  what  have  we  gained  by  it  ? 
GffBBtad,  ottr  weaMhy  ladies  laay  save, 
fKihape,  five  pounds  each  per  annum 
in  the  prices  of  their  silk  habiliments  ; 
granted,  that  our  farmers'  daughters, 
and  even  our  cooks  and  housemaids, 
any  bow  clothe  themselves  in  susnet 
and  gret  de  JftfiM^  still  we  seek  in 
vain  to  discover  any  real  advantage  in 
all  this  change.  Does  it  add  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ?  We  doubt 
it.  fetheneiegiatiiication  of  dieeye 
la  be  leekencd  a  substantial  gain  f 
Sorely  not.  Then  what  have  we  to 
set  off  against  the  ruin  of  hundreds 


of  masters,  and  tlie  pauperiem  and. 
deslfoction  of  tens  of  tooastnds  of  tha. 

workmen  ?   Literally  nothing  I 

But  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
main  principle  of  the  "  Free  Traders,* 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  to  their  lead- 
ing assumption.  For,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  it  is  not  the  less  true^ 
that  these  gentlemen,  while  they  claim 
to  be  considered  tlie  only  reasoners, 
the  only  correct  logicians  on  these 
topics,  are  nevertheless  qnile  unable 
to  proceed  a  step  until  they  are  first 
allowed  to  take  for  granted  that  which 
is  the  very  foundation  of  their  theory. 
They  uniformly  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
assume  this ;  and  well  diey  may/  Ibr  ^ 
if  this  step  be  not  conceded,  it  will 
never  be  gained.  .  That  w^hich  we  are 
asked  to  believe  without  proof j  could 
never  be  proved,  if  we  were  to  wait  till 
doomsday  for  the  demonstration. 

They  will  tdl  us,  when  we  ask 
what  countervailing  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  the  opening  our  ports  to 
foreign  silks  —  they  will  tell  us,  that 
the  importation  of  the  gauzes  of  Lyons 
mati  nave  caused  an  exportation  of 
our  own  products  to  a  similar  amount. 
This  quantum  of  exports  they  will 
assume  to  have  been  entirely  new  and 
additional,  aud  they  will  argue  that  it 
must  havegiven  employment  to  English 
industry  to  that  amount. 

Tills,  we  have  said,  they  will  assume. 
We  will  quote  their  own  words  to  thai 
effect.    Mr.  Henry  Booth  says: 

"  The  following  axioms  may  be  coa- 
aidered  as  estaUished,  and  it  would  be  a 

waste  of  tim*  to  offer  proof  of  their  trutl% 
and  correctness.  1.  If  imports  are  pre- 
vented by  prohibitory  duties,  exports  are 
prevented  to  the  same  extant.*'  P.  f 
S.  "  Importations  from  foreign  nations 
must  be  paid  for  by  tho  yirodnce  of  the 
industry  of  this  country,  and  therefore 
siMt  adbrd  employmsnt  to  the  labouring 
people."  P.  r. 

Col.  Thompson  argues,  or  rather begt 
the  question,  in  a  similar  strain : 

"  Wlii'ii  you  huv  a  pair  of  French 
gloves,  it  is  clear  that  tJiey  have  been 
paid  for  in  something.  They  must  have 
been  paid  for  eiUier  with  goods  of  En- 
glish produce,  or  with  goods  of  some 
kind  which  have  been  brought  from 
abroad  with  goods  of  English  pnduee, 
or  with  bilk,"  &c.  '*  Here,  then  are,  at 
nil  pvpnN,  two  shillings  accounted  for 
out  of  the  three  ;  uhich  are  as  fairlxf  ex- 
penM  frr  th§  benefit  of  th§  BrUkh  ff» 
due€r$  and  manufmeturen  tf  some  hind,  as 
tht^  WMtM  b»  ff  Ike  gfovit  «w«  bwtght 
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fnm  a  Britith  glove-maktr,  at  ths  tarn* 
priet,  Tbe?  are  paid  for  to  ^  Fi«Deli« 
iiiHi,itnaybo,ia8lMMdgoods.  But 

if  the  glOTe-maker  ])rociires  a  law  that 
gloves  shall  not  he  brought  from  France, 
it  is  plain  that  Sheffield  goodi  most  stop. 
The  glove-maker  may  gain  employment 
tnd  trade  by  the  alteration,  but  it  is  equaHy 
plain  that  the  Sheffield  roan  must  lose." 

There  is  a  convenience  altogether 
inexpressible  in  this  mediod  «t  eOB- 
ducting  an  aigooicnly  smnely,  by  in- 
venting the  facts  as  yon  have  occasion 
for  them.  We  should  doubt  if  there  be 
any  proposition,  either  of  the  possible 
or  impossible  class,  which  might  not, 
on  tills  plan,  be  made  to  appear,  not 
only  just,  but  inev  iiable. 

•*  If  you  will  but  consent  to  take 
your  siiks  and  gloves  from  France," 
say  these  writers,  "  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  France  inns*  take  payment  in 
SlieiBeld  or  Birmingham  goods.  To 
dose  your  ports,  therefore,  agaicist  the 
products  ot  Lvons,  is  just  depriving 
your  Sheffield  workmen  of  exactly  tlie 
same  amount  of  employment." 

We  never  meet  with  such  statements 
as  these,  without  feeling  a  strong  desire 
to  bring  the  parties  using  them  to  the 
test  of  a  categorical  examination.  Could 
we  but  meet  such  an  one  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  befere  any  other  tribunal  pos^ 
sessing  the  power  of  sifting  facts,  we 
should  beg  to  put  some  such  ouciilion 
as  this:  —  You  stale  that  the  im- 
portation of  French  manufactures,  on 
our  part,  of  necessity  causes  an  equal 
exportation  of  our  own  producu  in 
letnm ;  so  that  any  considt  nible  in- 
crease in  our  purchases  from  France 
must  necessarily  augment^  their  pur- 
chases from  us,  and  thus  increase  the 
employment  given  to  certain  classes 
of  our  manufacturers.   Now,  please  to 
state  the  actual  amounts  of  imports 
and  exports  between  this  country  and 
France  during  the  last  few  yeais. 

Many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  are 
aware  of  the  fects  which  must  be  eli- 
cited by  this  question  ;  but  iliosc  who 
are  not  accpiainled  with  them  will  be 
astonished  at  their  nature.and  extent. 
We  cannot  encumbw  tmr       «^th  «nv 


Or,  to  state  the  ftkcts  more  eiplkiilyy 
in  the  year  1822,  before  the  ^  Fne 
Tmde  theoiy  had  been  brought  to 
bear  Upon  our  commercial  relations 
with  France,  our  import*  from  that 
country  were  878,273/.:  and  oor«j^(wn» 
in  the  «me  year,  weie,  of  British  pn>- 
ducts,  346,811/.,  and  of  colonial  pro- 
duce 839,151/.;  — in  aU,  1,185,961/. 

In  1830,  our  system  was  entireljr 
changed.  e  had  opened  our  mariccf 
to  their  silks,  gloves,  loc,  and  our 
tmporlS  had  risen  to  3,898,484i.  Our 
export*  to  France,  upon  the  assump- 
tions of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Thompson, 
ought  to  have  advanced  m  a  similar 
DcoDortion. 

Instead  of  which 

mtually  declimtdl  In  1830,  we  ex- 
ported  to  Fiance,  of  home  products 
486,284/.,ofcolonial  producel  8 1 ,065/.; 
or,  in  all,  667,349/.  1  So  much  for  the 
inevitable  necesiity  which,  it  was  said, 
tiie  Franch  would  feel,  of  taking  cor 
goods  in  return  for  their  own  ! 

Again,  in  1832,  our  French  itnport* 
had  again  advanced  to  3,056,154/.; 
but  the  goods  exported  were  still  in 
the  same  uneqnu  proportion,  beiM^ 
English,  63^987/.;  colonial,  256,082/.; 
amounting  together  to  892,009/.  Com- 
pared with  1822,  w  e  had  augmented  out 
purchases  from  France,  from  878,000/. 
to  3,056,000/.,  and  Fiiiiee»  menwliiley 
hsd  redaeed  her  purcfaases  ftom  us» 
from  about  1,200,000/.  to  less  than 
900,000/..    In  1822,  France  had  to 
pay  us,  on  the  balance  of  the  account, 
aoo,uoo/. ;  in  1832,  England  bad  be- 
come the  debtor,  and  stood  bonnd  lo 
pay,  on  the  year's  traoMCtious,  a  cash  ba- 
Umce  of  more  than  ttvo  millions  sterling/ 
What  becomes,  then,  of  all  the 
confident  assertions  of  the  FieeTndt 
people,  that  if  yon  would  but  open 
your  tiade,  and  eulaige  your  imports, 
your  exports  must  increase  in  a  similar 
proportion.    What  becomes  of  Mr. 
IJooiU's  first  "  axiom,"  to  offer  proof 
of  which  he  heU  to  be  nme  waste 
of  time,**^to  wit,  that  "  if  imports 
are  prevented  by  prohibitory  duties, 
exports  are  prevented  to   the  same 
extent.''  Here  is  the  broad  and  simple 
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fUks,  are  firm  in  their  delermination 
sot  to  hmfWT  cotttmiy  they  torn  round 
vrilb  eool  aisurance,  and  ask,  Whether 

we  suppose  that  France  is  really  so  ge- 
nerous as  to  present  us  with  her  silksi, 
without  takiug  any  thing  in  return  1 

In  anewer  to  this  afaswd  mquiry, 
we  beg  to  approach  still  ckwer  to  the 
actual  &cts  of  the  case.  Lyons  alone 
sends  us  silks  to  tlie  value  of  more 
than  a  mUUon per  atmum .  Ol  that  fact  the 
Free  Traders  themselves  are  weU  aware. 
We  pot  it  to  tbem  to  answer  their 
own  question, — How  do  thof  suppose 
that  the  people  of  Lyons  are  paid  ? 
They  will  not  surmise  that  they  git}e  us 
the  goods— nor  dare  they  say  that  ihey 
are  paid  by  reeeiving  Eaiglin  goods  in 
return  ;  for  the  whole  export!  of  Eng- 
land into  France  do  not  amount  to  so 
larv'e  an  annual  sum.  They  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  answer  the  question ;  in  ^t, 
then  ie  but  one  way  in  which  Ae  Ly- 
ouee  can  icoeive  payment,  namely,  in 
money.  Tliey  are  paid  either  in  gold 
and  Sliver,  or  in  bills  of  exchange 
which  transfer  gold  and  silver.  And 
this  gold  and  lilfer  is  sent  to  keep  tbe 
looms  of  Lyom  in  constant  acUvity, 
while  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  and 
Macclesfield  are  starving  and  dyin^. 

One  more  shift,  however,  remains  to 
the  lofficians.  Mr.  Booth  gives  it  to 
as  in  tbe  following  words : 

"  It  is  SMd  diey  will  take  our  gold 
■nd  reject  our  manufactures.  Bo  it  so. 
Th«  manufactures  will  then  be  exported 
UfiUkABgM."   P.  7. 

We  aie  not  under  tbe  necessity  of 
putting  it  as  a  tuppoMm,  that  the 
French  '*  vcill  reject  our  manufactures 
and  take  our  gold;" — we  can  speak 
of  it  as  a  J'act.  They  do  reject  our 
■miHiferinies  aad  take  our  gold.  But 
let  m  look  at  Mr.  Booth's  remedy  in 
this  case  :  **  Tlie  manufactures  will  then 
be  exported  to  fetch  the  gold." 

is  this  a  practical  wa^  of  treating 
tbe  question?  Can  we  imegine  that 
a  mevebaot  is  tbns  talking  ?  He  tells 
us  of  an  exportation  of  our  manufac- 
tures taking  place,  in  order  to  fetch 
some  gold  to  pay  to  Uie  Lyonese  for 
tbeirmks!  Did  be  ever  bear  of  sucb 
a  transaction  ?  Does  be  imagine  that 
any  thing  of  this  kind  ever  took  place  ? 

^)ur  ports  being  opened  to  the  silks 
oi  France,  we  become  indebted  to  tliat 
oountrv  a  milUon  sterlii^  for  a  twelve- 
nootb  s  supply.  Aie  we  under  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  paying  it? 
Is  there  not  already  in  the  country  a  sup- 
ply of  gold  and  silver  to  at  least  thirty 


times  this  amount  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing, then,  of  ^  evpocting  our  manulae- 

tures  to  fetch  gold  "  wherewith  to  pay 
the  Frencli  ?  What  is  it  but  a  fiction, 
and  a  very  foolish  one  ?  The  gold  is 
here,  in  our  own  possession,  and  needs 
not  toJie  fetchea.  As  to  the  conse- 
quences, and  the  wisdom,  of  ibis  drain* 
ing  the  country  of  the  precious  metals, 
in  order  to  pay  for  manufactures  which 
our  own  workmen  could  themselves  pro- 
duce—that is  a  distinct  question,  and 
one  to  wbicb  we  may  presently  allude. 

However,  these  people  clMX>se  to 
assume  that  we  are  in  vrant  of  gold 
wherewith  to  pay  the  French,  and  Uiat, 
in  order  to  fetch  it,"  we  must  *^  ex- 
port some  manu&cturss."  Tbus»  bav- 
mg  first  invented  a  fictitious  diflkulty^ 
he  is  equally  ready  with  a  fictitious  re- 
medy. We  are  to  export  some  manu- 
ikctures,  aud  tliereby  fetch  some  gold. 

But  where  are  these  manuftetures 
to  be  sent,  in  older  to  get  the  gold. 
Into  what  comer  of  the  globe  do  these 
theorists  imagine  it  to  be  possible  to 
bestow  them,  where  the  markets  had 
not  already  been  for  vesis  glutted  to 
ruin  with  English  goods.  How,  then, 
could  these  supposed  "  manufactures 
be  «o  exported,*  as  to  be  really  useful 
in  "  fetching  that  gold "  which  is  said 
to  be  needed  to  meettheFrench  demand. 

Is  it  not  sickening  to  have  to  deal 
with  such  follies.  First,  we  are  told, 
"  Open  your  ports, —  take  of  France 
all  the  manufactures  she  can  send  you, 
— she  nmU  take  your  mano&ctuies  to  a 
like  amount  in  return.'* 

The  yocfy  bowevery  tnms  out  to  be, 
that  France,  when  you  excluded  her 
manufactures,  purchased  of  you  to  the 
amount  of  1,200,000/.  a  year.  But 
when  you  admit,  under  the  instigation 
of  the  Free  Trade  theorists,  her  silks  and 
her  gloves,  she  diminishes^  instead  of 
increasing,  /ler  demand  for  goods,  and 
buys  of  you  only  to  the  extent  of 
900,000/.  per  annum. 

Then  we  are  told,  *<  WeU,  but  if  you 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
France  in  gold,  still  your  manufactures 
must  be  exported  to  some  other  part  of 
the  vrorld,  in  order  to  get  the  gold  which 
must  thus  be  paid  to  France." 

Two  fallacies  are  crowded  into  this 
one  assumption  :  —  I .  There  is  no  ab- 
solute necessity  that  we  should  send 
our  goods  to  some  foreign  market  in 
order  to  get  the  gold  to  pay  to  the 
Lyons  silk-weavers,  since  we  have  here 
at  home  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  the 
precious  metals  in  circulation,  a  por- 
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liM  of  iriHdi  cm  bt  abftadad  aad 
fOBittad  to  France.  2.  But  if  it  were 
accessary  so  to  do,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  civilised  globe  which  is  not,  at  the 
present  monieut,  fully  supplied  with 
oar  goods ;  ud  therefore  the  assump^ 
tion,  that  we  can  with  ease  seodrfi  finr 
millions  more  to  some  foreign  market, 
dispose  of  them  at  ont(^  tbr  cold,  and 
witii  that  gold  pay  our  debt  to  I'rauce, 
is  just  one  of  thoee  absardttiee  which 
are  ever  and  anon  vented  by  the  "  the- 
orists," but  which  could  never,  in  the 
very  nature  of  thinesy  be  dxeamt  of  by 
a    practical  man. 

Ooe  word*  now,  on  a  neoeasary  re* 
ittk  of  all  theae  sehemea.  Not  only  is 
there  a  ^^st  amount  of  immediate  mis- 
chief flowing  directly  from  them,  but 
there  follows  in  their  train  a  conse- 
quence which  is  not  immediately  ap- 
pafcatybnt  which  ie  nottfaeleii  lerioue 
or  V  ital .  The  Arowing  oat  of  employ- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  our  own  in- 
dustrious workmen  is  one  evjl,  aiul  it 
is  open  and  full  in  view.  But  the  re- 
daction of  the  cireolathig  flMdiam  of 
the  country,  by  continual  diafU  npoB 
ity  to  pay  for  tliese  unnecessar}'  impor- 
tations, though  it  is  not  so  obvious, 
and  perhaps  not  so  friijhtful  an  evil  as 
the  termer^  is  yet  ihr  more  eerioui  io 
ita  real,  though  unpcroeiTcd  effBcte, 
than  we  are  generally  apt  to  imagine. 
The  economists,  witli  that  grossn(ss 
and  audacity  of  folly  \\hich  so  espe- 
cially distinguishes  thcni,  would  iaio 
appear  to  be  altogether  ignoiaat  of  the 
fact  itself,  as  well  as  careless  of  its  in- 
evitable consequences.  But  this  as- 
sumed ignorance  must  be  a  mere  piece 
of  deceit.  Were  it  possible  that  they 
could  really  be  what  they  would  pro- 
fess themauvee,  allogether  unconscious 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  their  own 
system  is  materially  to  diminish  the 
metallic  circulation  of  the  country, — 
were  drie  blindness,  we  repeat,  real,— 
then,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  loia  of  time 
and  of  self-respect  to  trouble  ourselves 
or  the  public  with  any  serious  exami- 
nation of  their  views.  The  people  who 
couM  actually  and  delibeiately  of<er» 
look  such  a  point  as  this,  must  be  unfit 
for  a  book-keeper's  place  at  a  coach- 
oflSce,  to  say  notbingr  of  seats  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  voices  in  parliament. 

Nemlheleee,  they  constantly  treat 
the  sulj^ect  as  if  this  point  were  alto- 
gether out  of  their  view.  Their  un- 
ceasing cry  is.  Well,  if  you  have  to 
pay  the  French  in  gold,  you  must  ex- 
port more  of  your  manufactures  in 


oite  to  ihldb  the  gold  ;'>-aa  if  it  was 

out  of  their  power  to  conceiTC  of  such 

a  simple  transaction  as  the  payment  of 
a  million  or  two  of  gold  yearly  to 
France,  out  of  our  existing  circulation 
of  perhaps  thirty  miHiess. 

llieir  circuitous  plan,  howerer,  of 
doing  a  very  simple  thing,  is  not  only 
more  difficult  than  tlie  ordinary  and 
straight-forward  metliod ;  but  u  is  actu- 
ally impossiUe.  €Nireapetts  Io  fijtcign 
COWltiies  cannot  be  increased  aJ  libU 
fuw,  merely  Ix'cause  the  **  Free  Traders'* 
want  some  gold  to  send  to  France.  Our 
customers,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
aie  already  fiUly  supplied,  and  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  cram  a  few  williof 
more  down  their  throats  whenever  we 
please,  merely  that  we  may  **  get  the 
gold,"  as  Mr.  Booth  phrases  it. 

No !  the  actual  working  of  the  system 
is  just  that  which  it  suits  Col.  Tbsanp- 
son  and  Mr.  Booth  to  leave  entirely 
out  of  view.  We  pay  for  the  French 
silks  in  uold  ;  and  that  gold  is  not  ob- 
laiued  by  any  new  exports  of  our  own 
raanu&cttires,  but  is  taken  ttom  oar 
already  too  much  contiacled  circulatioo. 

And  here  lies  the  second  evil  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Supposing 
that  only  one  million  per  annum  is 
abslsaelBil  from  onr  gold  drenlatica,  in 
order  to  pay  for  Frendi  goods— 8n>» 
posing  that  this  has  been  going  on  for 
only  ihrt^  years,  10  ]ier  cent,  then, 
will  have  been  silently  abstracted  from 
our  cirenhuing  medium ;  and  in  nnoiher 
three  years  the  loss  will  be  90  per  cent* 

The  effect  of  this  loss  is  seen  in  the 
gradual  but  perpetual  fall  of  prices ; 
lu  the  general  scarcity  of  money  in 
trading  circle ;  in  an  increasing  de- 
pression and  diseontent  among  the  m» 
dustnous  classes.  This  branch  cf  the 
subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
when  the  question  of  the  Currency 
comes  before  us.  Meanwhile,  it  must 
suffice  to  rematfcy  that  every  coDtne- 
lion  of  the  Curreney  works  a  geneial 
lowering  of  prices,  and,  of  course,  an 
increase  of  tne  burden  of  those  fixed 
cliarges,  such  as  the  national  debt,  and 
the  mtfiMitl  fttfiVtiihiimtlfi  which  aie 
to  be  supported  by  the  labouis  of  the 
productive  classes. 

Our  view,  however,  of  this  subject 
cannot  be  completed  without  our  ex- 
amination of  that  great  question,  the 
favourite  ooe  with  the  economists,  ef 
the  eapediency  and  justice  of  the  Com 
T^ws.  To  which,  and  to  the  Currency, 
we  hope  to  address  oomlves  m  the 
succeeati^  essays. 
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THE  TRI  I'M  I'll   UF  IlUMBl'Ci, 
A  HOMILY  IFOR  JULY. 
BY  M .  O'O. 

JotT— Mined  after  the  topmost  nuu  of  ell  the  worlds  July,  the  birth-month 
ef  JuKos  Cesar — the  month  of  the  lion — the  favoured  pei-iod  of  fights  and 

rpTolutions — has  arrived.  His  advent,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ceneral  apj)ear- 
aiK^  of  the  days  with  which  June  has  concluded,  will  not  be  brilliuiit  ;  hut  no- 
thing is  more  probable  than  tliat  it  will  be  as  tlaming  in  politics  as  any  of  its 
jmdeoessois.  Let  it  fiame* 

The  whole  world  appears  to  be  out  of  joint,  and  yet  we  do  not  cry  out  with 
Hamkty  that  it  is  cursed  spite  that  we  slioold  be  called  upon  to  set  it  right ; 
because  we  do  not  feel  any  such  call.  The  rectification  of  the  ulobe  is  no  part  of 
our  business,  and  we  sliall  therefore  let  it  roll  on  as  it  plea.ses,  without  any  jugging 
lo  die  light  hand  or  the  left  from  us.  Yet,  if  we  had  the  power,  it  is  exceedingly 
prabsUe  that  we  shoald  wield  it  in  a  different  way  fipom  what  it  is  in  genoal 
vidded.  We  should  not  certainly  have  played  so  many  antics  at  have  been 
^yed  durinix  the  last  few  months  by  this  best  of  all  possible  ministries — the 
removal  of  which  is  so  great  a  national  calamity,  that  all  possible  ill  measures  are 
to  be,  with  patient  mind  and  long-erected  ear,  endured,  sooner  thau  endanger  its 
sidiiiitj  for  a  moment. 

O!  much  injured — bat  moet-eioe8sively-to»be-laughed-at,  and  most  parti- 
cularly-to-be-looked-down-upon — nation  of*^  England!  Ol  most  thinking  of 
people,  compared  with  whom  the  donkey,  which,  beloni^ing  to  Coleridge's  grand- 
mother, looked  Coleridge  in  the  face  with  a  countenance  of  reciprocal  admiration, 
wwik  animal  of  surprising  wit  and  intelligence  —charmingly  and  delightfully 
are  you  now  paying  for  the  whistle,  which,  being  called  bf  the  name  of  Refbrm, 
ivbistled  away  the  small  quantity  of  brains  ye  possessed,  in  the  manner  of  the 
led  piper  in  Germany.  As  it  seems  a  settled  point,  that  money,  and  nothing 
ut  money,  is  the  first  consideration  to  be  attended  to — as  long  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  views  of  honour,  justice,  religion,  iruili,  fairness,  are  notlmig, 
if  they  can  be  Ibr  a  moment  brought  into  oppositioD  to  the  most  trumpery  con- 
lideration  of  the  most  paltry  cost,  we  shall  go  to  the  sore  point  fiist.  His 
owinlry's  interest,  his  daughter's  honour,  moved  not  the  excellent  governor  of 
Tilbury  fort,  in  tlie  Critic  —  but  that  eminent  functionary,  when  assailed  by  the 
ugument  of  the  tiiousand  pounds,  confessed  that  he  was  touched  nearly.** 
Now  we  shall  touch  thee,  John  Bull,  most  nearly. 

Our  reforming  ministers  have  deteimined  that  tliey  shall  refbrm  the  Weei 
Indies  altogether ;  and,  to  do  them  jostioe,  so  they  have.  They  have  reformed 
them  so  totally,  that  they  are  done  up.  The  planters  did  very  right  to  get  from 
us  as  many  millions  as  they  could  —  we  owed  them  the  money  fairly  —  it  was  a 
regular  book-keeping  account  standing  in  tlie  ledger  against  us,  as  llobbeiy 
debtor  to  Cash ;  and  they  were  highly  oonmendidde  for  endeavoaring  to  get  as 
much  as  they  could — forty  millions  in  place  of  twenty,  if  possible  ;  but  thai 
we  feel  no  sort  of  pleasure  in  forking  out  the  money  for  no  manner  of  use  to  our- 
selves, but,  on  the  contrary,  for  doing  us  positive  mischief.  And  what  are  we  to 
pay?   Why,  onlv  20.O()O.oon/    Twenty  millions  of  money  gone  clear  out 

at  last;  he  who  ??j^?^|h^,y 
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and  Portugal  trifles;  Sweden,  great  as  an  auxiliary,  and  always  gallant  and 
glorious  when  she  lias  appeared  in  European  history,  does  not  dream  of  acting 
for  herself,  and  will  haraly,we  tluuk,  now  that  she  understands  her  true  interests, 
be  induced  to  act  against  HI.  We  iim  demoltihed  Holland.  Belghun,  with  all 
that  appertains  thereto,  from  the  king  downwards— we  beg  pardon,  firom  the 
king  upwards ;  for  nothing,  not  even  Gendebien,  or  Vander  Weyer,  or  blind 
Mr.  Rodenbach,  or  drunken  Mr.  Robaulx,  can  be  lower  than  Leopold,  and  yet 
their  names  are  synonyms  of  baseness — is  below  contempt.  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  inland  states,  which  present  few  points  of  contact  with  as,  and  which  will 
never  lead,  however  influential  thejr  may  be  in  the  progress  of  a  contest,  in  any 
great  European  affiiirs.  Two,  then,  as  we  have  ahrcady  said,  and  two  only 
remain  ;  and  these  are  Franco  and  Russia.  Have  our  Whig  ministers  reduced 
the  powers  of  either  —  have  they  rendered  them  less  formidable  antagonists  in 
tlie  case  of  a  general  turn-up  ? 

Reduced  f  alas! — The  Whigs  have  not  reduced  any  thing  but  the  power  of 
England,  and  the  clerks  in  Somerset  House.  It  was  wise,  grand,  magnificent, 
liberal,  to  allow  the  papist  priests  of  Flanders  to  become  masters  of  the  country. 
There  is  something  particularly  fine,  and  worth  fighting  for,  to  enable  the  iirian, 

\V  hite,  bluck,  and  grey,  and  all  tlieir  trumperv, 

to  parade  the  sfrrets  of  the  Fh?niish  towns,  knocking  on  the  head  all  who  will 
not  bend  the  knei;  to  their  impious  fripperies. 

[We  pause  to  say,  that  something  oube  same  kind  took  place  the  other  dav  in 
Cora,  when  the  members  for  the  city — one  of  them,  to  be  sore,  a  pork -butcher, 
of  no  particular  moment  except  in  the  pig-market,  but  the  other  an  M.D.,  and, 
Heaven  help  thf  mark  !  a  philosopher — sneaked  after  a  iioly-waler-pot  in  a  pro- 
cession headed  hy  a  fetid  Franciscan  in  the  full  filth  of  his  order  1  Ol  nine- 
teenth century  I  O  !  march  of  mind  !  0 1  schoolmaster  abroad  I  We  have  not 
heatd  as  yet  that  the  refiractory  natives  of  the  trus^  station  for  shipping,"  who 
adhere  to  the  Protestant  faith,  have  been  knocked  down  for  not  grovelling  befoie 
the  worse  than  swinish  hoofs  of  the  rascally  ( 'armelites,  or  Dominicans,  or  Capu- 
chins, who,  so  much  to  the  honour  of  ihe  intellect  of  the  becf-and-butler  city, 
abound  there;  but  that  will  come  in  time.  To  return,  however,  from  Cork  to 
Bmsseis.]  It  was  all  very  splendid,  we  suppose,  that  these  rational  and  religious 
ceremonies  should  be  duly  exercised  in  Belgium ;  but  then  an  En^ish  statesman 
might  have  thought,  that  even  this  great  advantage  might  have  been  purchased  at 
too  great  a  price  for  England.  To  have  the  Cordeliers  flourishing  in  full  pomp 
at  Louvain,  as  \n  the  days  of  Ortuinus  Gratius,  with  the  same  quantity  of  learn* 
ing,  religion,  and  decency,  as  they  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  EpithU  ohcU" 
rorum  l^ronim,  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  the  human  race,  the  value  of  whidi 
we  leave  to  Dr.  Baldwin  to  calculate ;  but  still  it  should  have  been  recollected, 
that  the  disjunction  of  Belgium  from  Holland  gives  the  former  to  France,  when- 
ever France  desires  to  take  it.  It  might  also  have  been  recollected,  that  the 
steady  and  uniform  policy  of  England,  since  the  present  scheme  of  European 
policy  began,  vras  to  keep  France  firom  Uie  Rhine.  The  efforts  of  all  the  ambi- 
tious rulm  of  France,  firom  Louis  XI.  down  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte— and  if 
there  be  any  spirit  in  the  present  mass  of  good-for-nothing  flesh  which  usurps  the 
French  throne,  down  to  Louis  Piiilipptj  —  has  been  to  extend  the  influence  of 
France  to  tiiat  river.  At  all  events,  wiiether  Louis  Philippe  wishes  it  or  not, 
there  is  an  did  ntoutfmeiaire  idMut  him  wlio  is  imbueo  with  the  feelings  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  knows  what  is  die  value  of  Belgium  to  France. 

One  moment,  however,  before  we  proceed.  It  was  with  dismay  of  heart  that 
we  read  the  other  day  a  panegyric  on  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
pronounced  m  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  by  Soult  1  We  could  not  help 
crying  out — 

Wo  worth  lihe  hour— wo  worth  the  day  — 
When  you  pulse  peace,  my  manhal  grey ! 

Is  it  old  age,  with  stealing  step,  that  is  clawing  him  in  his  clutch? — or  is  it 

roguery?  Is  it  merely  because  the  old  fellow,  that  has  seen  a  hundred  fields  of 
fame,  fears  again  to  put  on  the  helmet  ? — or  does  he,  under  the  words  of  peace, 
meditate  the  letting  loose  of  ihe  thunderbolts  of  war  I  For  tlie  sake  of  his  cha- 
racter, we  hope  the  latter.  It  would  suffer  nothing  from  the  imputitwn  of  a 
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laUedipltiMtic  lying ;  but  it  would  Im  a  real  grief  to  dihik  tliat  he  was  done. 

Hang  it,  all  that  is  irarth  talking  aliout  in  the  world  is  fust  waning  away;  but 
that  the  old  Toulouse-man,  who  fought  that  battle  like  a  trump  as  hp  w^ns, 
although  he  knew  that  peace  was  concluded, merely  for  the  honour  of  the  French 
army,  m  the  hope  that  he  might  finish  the  war  by  a  victory  over  the  En^lisli  — 
kt  ran  leriously  and  really  to  talk  of  peaces  is  a  horror.  It  woald  bave  been  as 
litd  as  to  heu  Sir  Walter  Scott  abnsbg  romances  of  chivalry. 

Waddle  we  back  to  our  discourse.  Tho  obioct  of  all  French  statesmen  is,  as 
that  poor  body  Max.  Lamarque  used  to  phrase  it,  to  round  the  French  territory, 
making  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  their  empire.  The  object  of  all  English 
miamen  is  to  prevent  it.  Hie  reasons  which  actuate  both  are  too  plain  to  need 
dwnwsinn.  Those  who  cannot  understand  them  without  our  assistance,  shall 
not  be  helped  by  us.  The  wars  of  Elizabeth,  of  William,  of  Marlborough,  of 
Well ingrton,  were  dirertod  to  this  point.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  putting  the 
Netherlands  under  one  sovereign,  and  in  rearing  a  sufficient  barrier,  at  no  small 
cost  of  both  blood  and  treasure.  France  was  thereby  curbed  during  the  whole 
of  die  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  The  peace  of  Europe  for  fifteen 
years  was  mainly  attributable  to  that  one  circumstance.  By  and  by  up  gets 
a  blackguard  playhouse  tumult  in  Brussels,  and  the  vagabonds  of  that  town  win 
it,  much  to  the  sl)ame  and  disgrace  of  the  Dutch  troops  quartered  therein,  who 
should  bave  levelled  the  city  to  the  ground.  The  priests  became  roasters  of  tlie 
eonatnr.  The  French  are  propittated— the  fiontier  fortresses  destroyed  or  given 
up— the  barrier  totally  demolished— a  daughter  of  France  put  on  the  throne, 
married  to  the  mean  person  who  flraws  a  pension  from  England — and  the  French 
shew  by  their  invasion  and  conquest  of  Antwerp,  that  they  can  do  what  they 
please  with  the  country.  In  iiact,  Belgium  is  theirs.  They  are  strengthened  in 
the  very  point  where  they  most  needed  strength — in  the  veiy  point  where  they 
csn  most  annoy  Europe. 

Well,  some  one  may  say,  we  could  not  help  that.  The  Belgians  disliked  the 
Dutch  government,  and  were  determined  on  throwing  off  the  yoke;  and  we  had 
no  power  of  preventing  them. 

We  had  the  power  of  preventing  them,  and  it  was  our  interest  to  have  done 
so.  What  were  the  freaks  or  ftncies  of  the  Louvain  lubbers  or  the  Bnnseht 
hhrfcgnaids  to  nst  But  suppose  we  had  not  the  power,  was  there  any  reason 
for  our  paying  five  millions  of  the  Russian-Dutch  Loan  ?  Was  it  not  quite 
enough  that  our  ancient  rival  and  constant  enemy  should  have  been  aggrandised, 
and  that  all  our  toils  should  be  frustrated,  without  imposing  upon  us  somewhere 
•bout  double  the  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  makimr  if  all 
i%ht." 

And  Russia?  Why,  it  is  ju^t  the  same  story.  That  Russia  should  be  mis- 
tress of  Turkey  was  an  event  most  deeply  to  be  deplored;  but  then,  liberality, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  snould  take  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  the  most  rofflm  population  of  Europe.  We  fought  Navarino,  glorious 
featl  aod  thereby  destrojred  theTufkish  navy.  We  thus  rendered  any  defence 
of  Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea  against  Russia  impracticable.  The  taking  of  Varna 
was  the  immediate  result ;  thence  the  passing  of  the  Balkan  ;  thence  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople ;  thence  the  unresisted  march  of  Ibrahim  ;  thence  the  mastery  of 
Cdnstantiuople  by  Russia.  There  she  is  now ;  and  the  prayer  of  Catharine  is 
completely  nUfilled. 

Well,  somebody  may  again  iay»  we  could  not  prereoi  this.   And  again  we 

say,  that  we  could.    And  again  we  add,  that  whether  we  could  or  not,  we  were 
not  bound  to  pay  two  millions  of  money  to  young  Mynheer  Otho^  because  we 
given  up  Turkey  to  Russia. 

Here»  then,  is  almost  30,000,0001.  of  money  squandered  by  Ae  Whigs,  in 
Older  that  we  may  lose  our  West  India  colonies — in  order  that  we  may  swell 
the  power  of  France — in  order  that  we  may  furtlier  increase  the  overgrown  ter- 
ritory and  influence  of  Russia  —  precious  objects  for  the  employment  of  thirty 
millions  of  English  money  !  but  not  more  precious  Uiau  Uie  objects  which  will 
CK  long  demand  from  us  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  more. 

Are  we  to  pay  nothbg  for  Don  Pedrol  We  tliink  we  ought  He  is  a  nioe 
nursling  of  the  ministry,  and  a  million  or  two  would  be  properly  employed  for 
hiffi.  As  we  write,  we  find  be  has  sailed  for  Lisbon,  to  make  a  dash,  if  tve  can ; 
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and  a  glorious  army  he  l»as  with  him.  No  doubt  his  navy  is  well  officered  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  man  among  tliein  who  has  not  served  in  t/ie  Flecty  except  the  fcNV 
who  have  campaigned  in  the  Beoch.  We  were  delighted  the  oUier  day  to  see 
his  squadron  at  Margate.  The  regiment  of  Falstaff  was  prineely  in  comparisoii. 
The  chief  gentleman  of  the  party  woie  a  blanket,  parti-eoloured  with  varioua 
stains  arising  from  all  sorts  of  accidents,  mentionableand  unmentionable ;  and  as 
he  was  the  only  person  who  had  such  sj)ltrn(lid  raiment,  he  was  judiciously  se- 
lected to  appear  on  deck.  An  old  trrcN -headed  I  renchman,  age  about  sixty, 
height  three  feet  ten,  was  his  compaiaou ;  and  he  clearly  belonged  to  the  nuu 
tuhtUi  party  in  the  Pedroile  stale.  A  mutiny  broke  out  among  them  in 
oar  presence,  which  was  judicioiuly  appeased  by  a  spwdy  supply  of  sixpenny- 
worth  of  clay  pipes,  and  a  shillinj^sworlh  of  raundungus.  They  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  two  days;  but  the  supply  of  water  was  as  unlimited  as  the  sources  of 
the  Margate  pumps.    They  were  worthy  company  for  the  heroes  now  cam- 

Eaigning  under  Sir  John  Milly  Doyle,  described  so  graphically  by  Colonel 
lodges,*  in  his  interesting  book,  just  published  by  our  Publisher,  and  tfaereCbce 
to  be  lauded,  or,  at  least,  quoted  by  us. 

Now,  certainly,  if  these  fra'^jrant  people  win  Lisbon,  are  we  not  bo\ind  to  pay 
for  tlieir  victory  I  if  defeated,  must  we  not  indemnify  them  for  their  defeat  /  To 
be  sure.   We  must  pay. 

So  much  for  Whig  retrenchment : 

To  stsrHng  400  derks  at  ^10  per  clerk     ....  .£4,000  0  0 
Deduct       per  dark,  charge  on  their  respectSre 

parishes    .'^.600  o  0 

SaYia^   400  a  0 

Psrcontim-"- 

For  loss  of  West  ladies    ••••  •  ^£10»000,000 

For  giving  Belgium  to  Fmnce  5,000,000 

For  ffivmg  Turkey  to  Russia   2,600,000 

Sundries — probable  loss  of  Ireland,  robbing  the  Bank, 

loss  cf  India,  &G.,&c.,saj     •   lf»500,000 


40,000,000 

Deduct  saving   400 

Loss  upcn  Whig  retrenchment  .   •  ^39,999,600 


•  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Portugal  in  1832,  under  the  orders  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Dom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganza.  By  G.  Lloyd  Hodges,  Esq. 
late  Colonel  in  the  serrice  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
Jtk  S  vols.  13mo.  Fraser,  215,  Regent  Street."  We  just  take  from  it  n  sentence  or 
tsro  descriptive  of  the  ladies  who  attended  the  warriors  and  their  mist- ell  aueous  men. 

"  There  was  no  small  dificuhy  incurred  in  inducing  the  female  portion  of  the 
eort^g«  to  dfCoefb  ihtm$dtn  from  their  main  body,  the  men,  and  to  desist  from  their 
StIsmptS  at  co-embarkatiun  on  bourd  the  lighters.  Afl  the  oondact  of  these  ladies 
was  pxcpssively  violent,  I  must  do  tliera  the  justice  to  say,  in  excuse  for  it,  that  they 
were  the  irregular  mates  of  the  least  regular  amongst  our  must  miscellaneous  men. 
They  had  no  pretensionfl  to  the  reel  matronly  ehtracter:  Indeed,  lo  he  plain,  they 
behmged  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  female  excellence,  and  were  derived  from  tlui 
most  obscure  purlieus  of  the  city.  As  to  those  of  the  men  who  were  in  their  jmrfi- 
ealsr  interest,  it  was  wished  tliat  every  one  of  the  barges  should  be  the  lighter  for 
tiiem ;  hot  vidaeklly  there  was  no  ezdiading  then  fiom  emharkation  at  that  moment. 
Tbev  had,  no  doubt,  their  good  reasons  (not  at  all  connected  with  fesrs  of  incaroeia- 
tton;  for  wishing  to  add  themselves  to  our  list !" 

A  glorious  company  !  The  estimation  in  which  they  held  themaeWea  in  Oporto 
is  well  told  by  a  capital  story  which  we  find  in  the  second  volume. 

"  Meeting  a  party  of  them  half-drunk  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  public  streets, 
I  stopped  tlMMii,  and  desired  thev  would  return  immediatelv  to  their  quarters.  They 
all  forthwith  obeyed  the  iujuuction,  with  the  exception  of  oue  defaulter,  an  old  grey> 
mnstaehioed  drummer,  who  wis  decorated  with  tibe  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor. 
He  told  me  tluit  he  had  received  the  croas  from  the  bands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
himself,  and,  thus  supported  in  his  appeiil,  begged,  with  n  sort  of  modest  assurance, 
that  1  would  allow  bim  to  have  »ncor4  une  yttiu  goutte.  To  get  rid  of  his  importunity. 
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We  pvotper  mdm  tins  lytleni.  Retrenchment  indeed  1  Ay,  AVitMp,  iott 
as  much  retrenchment  as  Brougham  gives  up  patronage.  Interesting  chancellor  I 

Or  e  brother  a  master  of  chancery,  another  a  receiver-general,  (an  office  to  be 
abolished — hy  and  by),  a  dozen  judges,  local  and  general,  le^ial  and  illetial, 
passing  through  his  hands  —  more  patronage  in  eight-and-lwenty  months  than 
lord  £ldoo  httd  in  eight-and-twenty  years;  and  yet  the  cry  of  disinterestedness, 
sacrifice,  Ate.  &c.  tbmited  forth  at  eveiy  oomery  no  matter  for  what  purpose 
iotendcd. 

I  told  him  he  was  kim  vieilU  eanailU ;  to  which  he  replied,  C'««l  vni,  mton  Colanrl ! 
Si  j'^  nV'tdis  pa$  ung  virillf  canaille, Je  neserais  pas  ici !  The  sly  jioiiit  ronveyed  in  this 
admiMioD  too  much  diverted  me  to  admit  of  my  continuing  the  reprimand—^  I  even 
lift  dbe  <4d  dnmuner  to  take  his  petite  goutte  without  fuitlier  interruption." 

Canaille,  indeed,  they  were  and  are.  Never  has  there  been  an  army  like  then 
ainc©  the  host  of  Walter  the  P»  niivless.  \Vp  shall  ri'ciir  to  Hodprs'  book  in  a  more 
i^ular  wav.  But  our  room  is  waxing  small ;  and  the  cause  of  humbug  is  so  tri- 
uphant,  Oat  it  woold  he  waste  of  time  and  ink  to  oppose  it.  Vive  Humbuo  I  Let 
M  fall  in  with  the  general  ery»  Whj  should  we  weary  oorselves,  and  draw  down 
»buj*e  on  our  lioaris  from  the  constant  nn<!  vi(  forious  followers  of  that  f^reatest  of  all 
ti^gods.  Good  reader,  if  jrou  knew  Low  we  have  been  censured,  railed  at^  and 
SHpitslbDj  entreated,  for  what  we  said  last  numth  shout  Peel,  you  woeld  not  ask  no 
to  swim  againiit  the  stream.  All  the  humbugs,  Whig  nui  Tory,  roared  oat  against 
U5  for  the  demolition  of  one  of  their  princiital  saints.  Yes,  Peel  is  a  humbug,  and  all 
owu  know  it  J  he  is  thorougfalv  found  out ;  but  nevertheless,  or  perhaps  we  should 
Sif,  ea  that  aeeoont,  we  shtmla  not  be  astooished  to  see  him  Prime ; 

And  when  in  Downing  Street  he  takes  the  wheel 
As  England's  minister,  Vive  Huubuo  Pkel  ! 

Enough  for  Jnlj.  Adieu  until  the  Kalends  of  August.  M.  0'J>. 
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THE  FRASE&  PAPERS  FOR  JULY. 

BBTMXKO  mnCOHtTBAWCB  FBOM  LADY  MOMOAIt  TO  OLTrmm  TOBBB^A  MAT  MNfl  tOB 

BMILY— KPicRAM  ov  non  montcoxery»tii£  sriniT  or  the  murphies  —  byron's 

IMITATIONS  OP  TIIF.  FRLNCH  —  HA  RMLESSNEi«S  OF  DOI.WER,  AND  CRftLTY  OF  REOINA 

—LETTER  FROM  GALT  MARTIn's  DRAINAGE  OF  TUE  METROPOLIS  TBS  QUAKXB 

AND  OVR8BLVB0_9ACn>BT-COMMI8UOir  BTIOSMCB— .MOBOAM  BATTLBB  AKS  FOOB 
KKAN — BOKBABOIMIO  ABO  THB  STAltDABIHBBABBB— THB  PABUAMBBTABT  OOM* 
PAMON. 

Justice  compels  that  we  should  give  place  to  IfiladL  though  she  tr  nthcr 
hard  upon  us.  Alas,  poor  lady  I  emancipation  has  killed  and  the  lihis  of 
her/'  as  CtoAy  Croker  sigrs. 

SlIYMiyC  REMONSTRANCE, 

From  MiLADX  Moroam  to  Mb.  FRAa&B« 
Ob fiidliif  f&i  Etmjf  m  <* Tlk«  FdSMrfs  Clbaf«#<«r»''Mi  tks Ifoy  NumUr  ^Rasma. 

Oh  fie,  Mr.  Fmsor  !  'tis  shameful — 'tis  scandalous,  shocking,  and  spiteful. 

To  tliink  ill  your  E$.\aii  on  Females,  that  olse  had  been  perfect  —  delightful! 

Vuu  have  fiiliufiud  uil  your  pretcu^iiuus  to  gallantry,  gmce,  and  geBtiiitj, 

Or  the  ehirabous  spirit  that  honours  ererj  gom  of  true  female  nobility ; 

Yon  hBTe  forfaited  credit  and  eharacter,  fitting  a  popular  organ,  5 

By  OBiittingth'  illostrioiia  nenie  of  matdiless  aim-mliiM  Ladi  Moboab  ; 

Only  think  what  a  wrong  to  the  fair  sex,  who  hail  me  their  pride  and  their  glory<— 

Only  think  what  a  loss  to  mankind  !  But  this  comee  ef  yoor  hdng  a  Tory  ! 

For  you  know  that  the  Duke,  Peel,  and  KIdon,  and  others,  on  whom  you've  dej>endency. 

All  declare  *'  They  have  no  chance  of  power,  while  Mitadi  maintains  the  ascendancy 

And  so,  a^i  I  slirewdly  suspect,  my  Lord  Koden,  or  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  11 

Have  prevailed  upon  you,  Mr.  Fraser,  to  bury  my  name  in  oblivion. 

Twas  auch  pitiful  spite !  I  could  cry— but  as  tears  8])oil  my  face,  I  must  say,  air. 

It  was  what  I  had  little  deesrred,  or  expected  bom  you,  Mr.  Fraaer. 

Were  I  even  that  mean  little  monater,  th*  Ahovtion  (the  thonght  makea  me  qoite  ill). 

That,  calling  hersdf  **  Lady  Morgan" — osorplng  my  raak  and  aqr  title—  16 

la  shewn  at  Bartholomew  Fair*  as  a  aort  of  a  moral  monstrosity, 

No  editor  ever  could  use  me  with  more  prejudicial  callosity. 

Sir  Charles  would  have  tu'en  up  the  matter — my  knight-errant  stately  and  steady — 

But  by  chance  he  found  out  that  his  pestle — liis  pistols,  1  mean— were  not  ready.  20 

So  in  the  dilemma  I  scribbled  a  billet,  to  ask  mv  own  chieftain, 

La  Fayette,  what  was  best  to  be  done  ?    And  though  his  advice  I  had  lief  la 'en. 

Yet  Ibr  fear  that  reviewing  KU  guards,  or  De  Berri'a  acoouchement,  may  hindsr  hia^ 

I've  determined  to  eeribble  a  Sapphic  epiatle  to  yon  m  Ae  mtenm* 

Had  th*  Undffing  On§,  Caroline  Norton— who's  dying,  Tm  told,  with  vezatieii,  f5 

Because  she  can  ne'er  rival  mb  in  Uie  vrorld's  moat  auhlime  admiration— 

Had  she,  I  repeat,  so  preanmed  to  maltreat  me  in  her  publication. 

Such  petticoat  jealousy  aorely  vroold  rooae  all  mankiBd*a  indignation  t  Digitized  by  Google 
f W  ^uld  l^ckadainiml  T  m^A.  '       •     •    •   •» 
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Yoo'?«plaiid«P8d  th»  daad  and  Hm  liTing ,  iMribgioac  a&d  mtUflM  manmdws ! 
Jaittoiliiiigrvps]Mig1ifltofladiM»tocal»htoin«linr  40 
B«t,  in  blLadness  of  mere  par^-fpirit— in  the  bigotted  bUndiMM  of  Aetioii, 
Overlooked  me!  the  Charm  of  Creation!  the        comntfed  attractioii! 

Nay,  iDa]cin<r,  in  hardness  of  he.irt,  a  mere  ciphor — a  puppet — r  chit  of  me. 

Who  in  all  that's  great,  glorious,  good,  witty,  or  wise,  shine  as  WoMASi'i  £priOME ! 

Talk  of  Helen,  Semiramis,  Sappho,  Elizabetli,  or  Rui^sian  Catherine,  45 

Contrasted  with  me,  I  must  saj  the  comparison's  not  very  flattering : 

Ai  Cur  Heten  of  Troj,  alio't  bot  Troy-weight  to  my  Avcbr^At^Feu  in  the  belanoe. 

At  htr  Peril  ead  eiiM  (dt  and  city)  would  judge  by  our  traits  and  oar  talents ; 

Mofslorely  thsa  Helen  the  Tkojan^if  e'er  there  was  truth  in  a  mirror-. 

The  bri|^t  flash  of  my  eye  would  appal  even  Catherine  of  Russia  widi  teiror.  50 

Mote  qneeB^like  and  sylphid  by  far  than  Elisabeth  iaall  her  gloryt 

Li  ajf  womanly  witchery  be  for<^otten  Semiramis'  story. 

A  poetess  Sappho  was  styled — poor  thin^  !  jfood  enouj^h  for  the  heathens — 

But  could  she     draw  from  self  such  a  j)icture  as  1  did  in  Ida  of  Athens  J 

Xitutippe's  the  next  on  the  List,  and  Sir  Charles  just  begs  leave  to  remind  me,  55 

la  oar  seo^s  prerogatiTe  /  leare  Xantippe  (ar  dislsnt  behind  ae : 

Then  as  Ibr  tihe  two  Mrs.  Millons,  ho  saja  it  msy  fairly  be  reelioned, 

Hsd  I  been  the  Jint  BIrs.  M.,  Milton  ne'er  woold  have  thought  of  a  ucMd. 

TboBgfa  the  famed  Teterilla,  the  Axgive,  beat  legions  of  Lscedemonians, 

More  resistless  tlie  twirl  of  my  pen  than  an  army  of  armed  Amazonians:  60 

Zenobia,  and  Queen  Boadicea,  Cleopatra,  who  feasted  on  pearl,  sir. 

Were  all  very  well  in  their  way  ;  hut  could  they  write  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  sir  ? 

If  the  women  of  Minva-  changed  dresses  witli  tlieir  spouses,  what  need  of  fine  speeches  ? 

"  Were  boasting  an  honour,"  perhaps  I  might  boast  too  of  wearing  ihe  breechet. 

Artenusia,  'tia  said,  once  brought  Rhcdt$  in  sobjeotion  to  her  natiTO  nation  $  65 

And  I  too  have  triomphed  o'er  Jteodi,  by  urging  Maeadanusstion. 

Thoogh  Madonna  Tedea,  when  pregnant,  shared  perils  and  eveiy  prifatioo, 

Te  Deum  I'd  sing  but  to  share  in  the  perils  of  her  situation. 

If  Isabel  Bobadil  sailed  o'er  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

I  sailed  to  "  the  Head,"  when  no  "  ocean  "  could  be  more  "  pacific"  in  motion:  70 
Aspasiatho  friend  was  of  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  such  queer  coilgers. 
But  /  was  the  friend  of  Tom  Dermody,  La  Fayette,  Moore,  and  Sam  Kogers. 
lake  £udocia,  the  ancient  Athenian,  1  love  to  elucidate  mysteries ; 
As  witness  mj  Boak  rfihs  Boudmr,  that  aopeiaedos  all  female  histories. 
De  Steel  was,  like  mo,  quite  a  genius  traoscendant— without  the  least  bit  o'  lie-*  75 
But  some  difirenee  there  is,  mjdesr  F.,  yonll  sdmit,  'twixt  siy  FrsaM  and  htr  Icoly. 
In  dMMrt^  ■carob  ^  wide  world  around — nay,  ransack  the  records  of  Sges, 
The  qnintassence  of  womanly  wisdom  and  wit  must  be  found  in  my  pages; 
Yetnerer  was  hulv  so  used — with  rngo  it  might  well  make  my  soul  burn, 
To  see  my  sublime  inspirations  announced  at  "  hulf-fn  ice'*  hy  tliat  Coiburn!  ttO 
But,  oh,  Mr.  Krnser  !  that  voh  should,  with  dire  dereliction  of  iluty, 
Betray  such  a  want  of  good  taste,  and  of  homage  to  Talent  and  Beauty- 
like  Caear,  wb«n  sUbbed  in  the  senate,  I  well  may  exdaim,  '*  Et  tu,  BruUt* 
Thoagh  the  Qnorf eriy  shews  mo  na  fuerta',  and  yon  and  your  ftiend  Morgan  Rattler, 
Set  me  down  as  a  tireeome  twaddler,  a  pert,  pretty,  pragmatioal  prattler,  85 
Yet  your  ailsncff  wounds  deeper  1^  flor  ^an  the  lash  of  the  great  or  the  small  ofdiam. 
And  thus  to  be  cut  by  Reoina,  "  the  unkindest  cut"  is  of  all  of  them. 
But  make  the  amende  with  good  grace,  sir,  and  your  fame  from  the  Strand  to  Stiilorgao, 
Shall  be  sung  in  seraphical  strains  by  myself  and  my  muse  — - 

KiUmn  Strut,  Dublin,  Jtme  15, 1853.  Lady  Mosoan. 

Being  in  the  poetiy  vein,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  with  the  following, 
vihkh  we  think  particularly  pieity; — it  has  been  lying  on  our  table,  unibr- 
^unately,  for  two  months. 
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A  Ma^  Song  far  JBMEy. 


[July, 


A  MAY  SOMO  fOft  BUILT. 

May's  red  lips  are  breath'd  spvt 

By  the  music  of  her  heart, 

Which  ever  gentlj  stealetfa  through. 

Like  enchanted  honey-dew, 

Dropping  from  some  odour  tree 

In  the  golden  Araby  ; 

And  Gloilness  danceth  on  each  stream^ 

And  ■inging  comes  in  every  dream  — 

Riches  flow  on  boirer  xnd  lea. 

But  I  am  poor  in  wanting  tfaee» 

O  beloved  Emily ! 

Pleas  nit  AFiiy  !  I  love  tlu-e  weU, 
When  wiliiin  my  Iotk  Iv  ceil, 
In  the  quiet  shadow  sitting. 
Thy  mild^beuning  smile  is  flitting 
O'er  the  jiage  of  poet  old, 
Touching  that  dim  scroll  with  f?old. 
Thou  bringest  from  the  violets  pale 
Sweet  Coloooe'  nightingale,* 
\N'hero  amonpr  the  bloom  and  beet. 
It  dreameth  still  of  Sophocles ! 
And  thy  soft  carol  wakes  asain 
Many  a  jojiul  antique  strum, 
Wafti     on  the  Doric  rh^Tne, 
(ireen  Hyraettus'  flowery  tbjrme — 

Or  if  into  the  harbour  green, 
Where  stranger-face  is  seldom  seen, 
Fiir  May,  thy  low-toned  footstep  cometh, 
While  the  glad  bee  faintly  honuneth 
In  the  warm  lilv's  silv<  r  bell. 
Then,  sweet  .Miiy,  I  love  thee  well! 
Then,  why  by  thee  am  I  forgot. 
And  why  dost  thou  regard  me  noti 
Thv  ]ov»*  is  poured  on  bower  and  tree,« 
Then  hear  my  prny'r,  and  bring  withtliee 
Mjr  beloved  Emily ! 


We  cannot  that  we  think  the  subjoined  epigram  on  Bob  Montgoneiy 
veiy  good-natured : 

To  th»  Editor    Fnu$r*t  MagoiiM, 

BPXOBAN, 

On  kearing  a  Udj/  extd  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  (or  Oamtry,  ei  Ail  ml  whr«  u  seid 

to  be)  on  a  Poet. 

Woman's  an  nngel,  half-priced  (iomer^-  sings, 
And  pens  his  pufts  that  all  the  sex  may  know  it  j 

Tit  hence  lair  Julia's  Wler  flattery  springs, 
Who  celle  tUe  sanj  of  Pamaeioa— poet. 

This  very  modest  writer's  ennounoement  of  hie  own  wondrouswoik  was  as  follows : 
"  Woman,  the  angPl  of  life!  From  the  well -known  talent  of  the  author,"  &c.  Doesthie 
gentleman  found  his  parade  of  talent  on  the  almost  universal  rf^ection  of  his  claims  as 
a  poet  by  the  periodical  press  ?  Let  the  Age  UevUued  and  the  i'ujjiad  be  put  beside 
the  Dunciad  of  Pope  and  the  EnglUh  Bardf,  &o.  of  Byron ;  rea^T  Ae  OmntprsieiMs 
of  the  Deiiu  and  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  together;  and  next  compare  our  modrru  MiUoH 
wuh  the  poet  of  the  days  of  the  Protectorate the  Snlan  and  Mcfsiah  of  the  former, 
With  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained  of  the  latter}  and  then  say,  whether  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery a  title  to  the  name  of  poet  is  equsl  to  that  of  Blaekmore,  whose  popularity 
was  once  nearly  similar  to  his.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  Uwivwrmi 
Prajftr,  Death,  Vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  Oxford  ;  hut  having  named  tlieia,  we 
•fO  eiira  the  reader  will  be  quit©  satisfied,  without  further  comment. 


•  It  IS  unnecessary  to  say,  that  Colonos  was  the  birth-place  of  Sopboolee. 
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Clerer  nonseoie  ii  bettir  tlm  daE  tense.  Take  the  following  as  an  example. 

Who  the  author  may  be^ we  know  not:  he  signs  himself  "  Mick  O'D.,  the 
strongest  man  in  Ireland^ —  an  odd-enough  cognomen,  in  all  conscience. 
With  bLs  strength,  however,  we  have  noUiing  to  do  ;  although  we  don't  doubt  he 
coald  hold  out  a  waggoo  of  coals  at  arm's  lengtli,  if  be  were  to  put  his  Herculeau 
ceeigieilo  the  test 

Let  the  spirit  of  murphies  repine 

O'er  the  ocean's  dread  stidtified  breast. 
And  dolphins  drink  puncbeons  of  win* 

To  tfko  nomnin  ox  puiiBod  veet* 
Let  bacon  and  pancakes  no  more 

Lord  Charu-ellnrs  of  Ireland  be  made, 
Lest  the  island  of  Ratblin  should  snore. 

And  bj  cbolen's  pangs  be  beCrej'd. 

No  lonjger  let  duU  Althoip't  ebert 
Aspire  to  the  dungeons  below, 

Where,  reposing  on  beauty's  sad  bneat. 

The  mountains  of  Arabjr  glow. 
For  the  tomoil  of  coortt  aiul  of  kings 

Shan  ezah  to  the  skies*  daih  domain 
The  essencp  of  butterflies'  wings, 

And  mingle  it  there  with  the  slain. 

Then  mute  may  all  sausages  be : 

May  the  tincture  of  pestilence  spread 
Its  beautiful  arms  o'er  the  sea. 

And  gladden  the  fishes  with  dread. 

MOBGSII  XATTLEB  TO  OLirxm  TOnU. 

Mr  niAK  Oliver. 

In  tbf  Mav  Recina  von  published  a  not<>  for  John  Murray's  new  edition 
of  fiyron'f  Life  and  Worki  (for  a  new  edition  we  must  have,  the  whole  being 
aader  tiie  anspices  of  an  editor  who  will  bave  no  blanks  in  tendemeee  to  Wldff- 
^ery).  I  now  send  you  another,  which  will  shew  that,  notwithstanding  tte 
uispiration  of  the  devil,  it  is  difficult,  in  these  latter  days,  to  be  orifjinal  even  in 
Itlsspbemy.  AU  men  remember,  that  in  Lord  Byron's  best  and  most  charactenslio 
work  there  ie  a  parody  upon  the  Decaloeue,  styled  **  Foetieal  Cdmnandaients,''  in 
which  thore  ie  much  truth,  and  more  fun.  I'he  world  supposes  that  this  little 
ebullition  of  impiety  issued  immediately  from  bis  lordship's  bniin  ;  but  this,  most 
probably,  is  not  the  fact.  In  turning  over  Bachaumont's  i\Umoire$  Secreti,  I  found 
tkst  poetieel  eoBmendnente  had  been  alieedjr  written  by  a  fnmdamn.  And  lo! 
here  they  ere.  Tho  parody  is  more  regular  than  Byron's ;  but  can  eenpete  with  it  in 
■0  ether  leepeet.  Thine,  M.  R. 

DICat4M>OB  DV  OtSO  OV  GoAt. 

I*  Au  Dieu  dtt  Oodt  inunderas 
Tons  lea  ^rits  de  Pompignan. 

II.  Chaque  jour  tu  dcchireras 

Trois  feuillet,s  de  I'Abb^  Le  Blanc. 

III.  De  Montesquieu  ne  mediras, 

Ni  de  Voltaire  aneunement. 

IV.  L'ami  des  sots  point  ne  sera8» 

De  fait  ni  de  oonseotanent. 

V.  La  Dunciade  tu  liras 

Tous  les  matins  d6rotement, 

VI.  Marmontel  le  soir  tu  preudras, 
Afin  de  donnir  longuesaont. 
VII.  IMderot  tu  n'eebeteras, 

Si  tu  ne  venx  perdre  ton  aigeDt. 
Vlll.  Dorat  en  toux  lieux  bonniras, 
£t  Colardeau  paruillement. 
IX«  Le  Blienre  aussi  tu  aiffleras 

Tout  le  BBoios  uo  fids  I'sn. 
X.  L'ami  Freron  n*qiplaudiras 
Qu'A  l'£epfisiif  ssttienent. 
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A  correspondent  in  Dublin  has  Ml  at  Un  ft>Ho«rHlg  admonitory  stanzas. 

We  feel  their  force  perfectly  well ;  but,  somehow,  giants  must  be  indulged  in 
their  freaks,  altkougb  they  too  often  border  (as  we  fear  in  our  case  ihey  do) 

upon  cruelty. 


Recfina  !  Regina ! 

Why,  why  are  you  smitten 
With  ra^o  6o  prepost'roQS 

'Gainst  harmless  Ned  Lyttoni 
The  lion  fliKd  iin.  f]i 

To  throttle  tiju  kitten  j 
And  so  sbould  Regina 

To  wony  Ned  Lytton. 

Oi^  think  of  an  elephant 

CTmshini;  a  bug,  ma'am ; 

Or  huge  hippopotamus 
Murdering  a  slug,  ma'am  ^ 

The  tiger  enoouatering 
A  weasel  or  mouse; 

Or  tlie  mighty  rhinoceBOO 
Burking  a  louse ! 


Only  think  of  the  condor 

With  tom>tit  engaging ; 
Or  the  eagle  with  sparrows 

War  ruinons  waging ; 
Conceive  for  a  moment 

A  shark  or  a  whale 
Destroying  a  shiimp 

Wi^awhaokofhUtall! 

Recinal  Bogina! 
Why  then  are  yoa  ndtlsii 

With  rajije  so  prepost'rous 
'Ciaimit  harmless  Ned  Lytton  \ 

The  lion  disdaineth 
To  tlirottle  the  kitten ; 

And  80  should  Ilegina 
To  worry  Ised  Lytton. 


A  letter  from  Gait : 

Aiknmm,  lllJk  Jiim,  183S. 

DSAa  YOEEB, 

Indisposition  prevented  me  from  giving  a  proper  explanation  of 
the  waterwpriTilege,  as  the  Anarieaiw  call  it,  which  I  conceive  resides  in  the  ocean- 
tides.    Give  me  half  a  page  tesaake  the  matter  clearer. 

I  allude  to  the  eriormoiis  power  (little  understood)  which  exists  in  the  tidal  rise 
and  full.  It  in  fur  entfuieers  tu  hod  the  means  of  applying  this  power  to  mechanical 
purposes  \  and  upon  the  maxim  of  aU  seienee,  that  a  pnnciple.  when  once  diaeoveted, 
logennitymay  apply,  the  moda  of  appUoatiea  must  be  in  ecdstenee  — I  say  it  is 
obvions;  and  yet  I  am  neither  engineer  nor  mechanician. 

Some  years  sgo,  1  had  occasion  to  consider  in  what  manner  a  lake  could  be  ren- 
dsitd  avtiMile  as  a  aull-power,  for  natoia  never  makea  any  thing  widwat  a  purpose ; 
and  hdEes»  1  thought,  were  not  intended  merely  to  heautiff  the  landscape.  In  my 
endeavour  to  find  a  use  for  stagnant  wat.  r  in  u  liollow,  I  suppo-;ed  u  pit,  water-tiirht, 
to  be  du^  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the  water  led  ou  to  a  mill  within  the  pit  or  dock. 
After  setting  die  mill  a-going,  I  supposed  the  wain  fell  from  it,  and  propagated  tho 
power  to  another  mill  under  the  first. 

One  of  these  mills,  while  the  other  was  for  general  pur{iosps,  T  supposed  to  pump 
up  tlia  water  from  tlie  pit,  or  au  adjuiuiog  reservoir,  and  restore  it  to  the  lake.  But 
being  no  engineer,  I  eannot  say  bow  this  might  be  effected,  or  if  two  mills  be  neees- 
sary ;  only  I  am  mathematician  enoogb  to  know,  that  the  power  obtained  from  the 
lake  would  he  sufficient  to  pvmp  Up  the  quantity  of  water,  from  which  the  original 
power  was  generated. 

Without  expec^g  engineer  or  mechanidan  to  give  a  form  for  the  mill,  or  miUs, 
I  would  require  him  to  shew  the  existence  of  sny  priaeiple  upon  which  a  null  in  n 
Ary  dock,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  opposed  hv  luiture. 

1  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  sufficienily  aununciated  tlie  principle  j  my  other  avoca- 
tions prevent  me  from  following  ont  tlie  details  t  nor  do  I  think  myself,  if  I  had 
leisure,  qualified  to  do  so, 

Olwtr  Yerk0,  E$q,  Joan  Galt. 

TBI  DBStllAet  OP  THI  MSTBOPOLIS. 

A  considerable  lensattoo  hit  been  produced  nnong  engineers,  by  tiie  plan 
soggrated  by  Mr.  Martin  for  tlie  dnnnage  of  the  metropolis.   The  praise  of 

ingenuity  is  liberally  awarded  to  the  author,  but  there  are  two  opposite  sects, 
who  lift  up  their  voices  against  it.  The  one  admits  its  theoretical  excellence, 
but  dciiic-s  its  practicability  in  the  existing  state  ot  the  banks  of  the  river;  the 
Other,  without  considering  its  theoretical  excellence  at  all,  or  that  it  is  nroposed 
to  make  the  scheme  a  matter  of  profit,  loatiaoiovsly  condemns  it,  as  altogether 
visionary.  Now  it  does  seem  to  us,  thltl  toe  opinion  of  the  latter  class  is  worth 
nothing  — they  condemn  without  having  examined  the  subject;  and  however 
boldly  iliey  may  assert,  tbeu  assertions,  in  consequence,  can  merit  nothing  but 
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eoHMipt.  We  shall  not,  tbtfifiive,  Idn  fhe  trouble  of  adJiMWUg  a  sinde  ob- 
Wittion  to  them,  but  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  tlie  Other  pvtjr,  in  what  we 
bfe  to  say  respecting  this  rnatjnificont  project. 

As  we  conceive,  Mr.  Martin  has  coutemnlated  the  line  for  iiis  drains  to  lie 
bctuMB  the  high  and  low  water-muk,  Krery  indiridml  who  sails  up  and 
dmtbe  rirer,  widi  the  sense  of  sight  in  his  eyes,  niiist«  in  llus  unappropriated 
space,  as  it  may  be  called,  acknowledge  tliat  there  is  more  than  ample  roooa  fot 
constructing  the  drains,  or  cloacte,  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

No  doubt  such  embankments  would  liave  the  eftl'Ct  of  contracting  the  Thames, 
tatitconld  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  tlie  quantity  of  water  in  it.  In 
hti,  it  woold  only  hafe  the  efiect  of  exposing  less  mid  to  the  tction  of  the  sun 
mi  sir  between  the  ebb  and  flow  tAan  at  present  appears.  Whether  this 
cfaaage  would  be  a  dindvanlsge>  bow  that  the  choleia  nss  visited  this  oountfy, 
others  may  determine. 

Br  (ximlructiog  the  drains  on  the  nnappropriated  space  alluded  to,  they 
eoald  net  imsrfcie  with  wharfiige-property ;  on  the  contiary,  a  large  extent  of 
frootage-grouad  towards  the  river  would  be  obtained  for  each  and  every  wharf 
aloop  the  shoiSB.  This  woold  be  no  disadvantage;  such  ground  would  be  of 
some  vaJue. 

But  it  IS  observed,  that  where  tiiere  are  coal  or  stone  wharfs,  tlie  drains,  which 
are  proposed  to  bo  sJso  ^uays,  would  intehfere.  To  Ais,  however,  there  is  an 
flM^SHMify.  Owm  tbe  mlels  to  these  wharft,  Mr.  Martin  proposes  that  the 
^ys,  or  qoayit  ahoold  be  raisid  or  bridged ;  which  would  produce,  without  anj 
inconvenience,  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Theoretically,  therefore,  the  plan  is 
not  visionary,  but  sound  and  sober.  The  only  question  is,  how  the  money  may 
be  raised  to  carry  tlie  work  into  efiect:  tliis  is  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, sod  pence.  Mr.  Msftin  proposes,  that  the  sewerage  of  the  netiopolis 
^uld  be  conducted  into  hn  drains,  instead  of  the  river ;  and  that  here  and  there 
pits  should  be  dug  for  tlie  reception  of  it,  wliich,  as  it  is  ilic  best  of  all  manure 
(now  entirely  lost),  might  be  sold  at  a  given  jirice,  and  carried  away  by  the 
barges  for  tbe  fertilisation  of  the  country.  It  therefore  requires  only  to  be  ascer- 
<MBBil,  what  is  the  probable  quantity  of  this  rich  manure  wnioh  could  be  rendersd 
siilible;  and  what  the  price  is  at  which  it  might  be  sold.  Respecting  these 
eswntiul  points  we  are  not  ccmpetsnt  to  speak  ;  but  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that 
the  price  and  quantity  offer  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  capitalists  to  embark  in 
tlie  undertaking,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  plan  is  practicable.  The 
Other  advantages  of  tbe  plan  may  be  considered  as  a  set-off  for  items  of  expense 
ooteootempklied. 

We  wish  Martin  would  explain  to  us  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  If 
lie  draws  off  water  as  well  as  be  draws  Nineveh,  he  must  be  the  first  of 
ikydiauUcs. 

■ 

The  Quaker  Marriage-broker,  whose  name  or  address  we  shall  not  publish, 
l«t  sent  OS  the  following  letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  Frater't  Maeatine, 

Jim'l  SO,  1839. 

^iR, — Instead  of  acknowledging  in  common  coortesythe  offer  of  a  ^nudl  pumj-Met 
on  the  continental  method  of  contracting  marrinijfg,  you  have  thought  lit,  utter  much 
tffected  delicacy  about  concealing  the  author's  address,  to  publish  his  privutc  note, 
«Ueb  merely  sought  to  have  fhe  work  impended  to  the  monthly  Uftt  of  new  publics* 
tioM.  That  ridicule,  well  hnmlled,  is  a  powerful  engine  where  it  is  reiiuired  to  JbyGoOglc 
>Dppra«  any  thing  fraught  with  injury  to  others,  I  readiij  admit ;  but  here  1  defy^ 
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to  Avthtr  iMgotiations  of  this  land,  widKNit  <b«  hsmmmt  intarrcotioa  of  eMhar 

"  parson  or  priest in  other  words,  that  I  pander  to  the  lowest  passions,  aiul  that 
to  me  bt'loncrs  a  word  1  have  no  coura^^e  to  ask  anv  man  to  print.  For  to-day  1  Bh-.iU 
confine  myself  to  tiie  declaration,  that  my  uddre.s8  iuid  ^neral  conduct  have  been 
bcfim  tbe'pablic  some  yetrs  —  that  I  know  of  nothing  diriKmonrable  in  dMM  trtiMi* 
actions,  and  I  dare  the  proof  of  it  —  and  tliat  if  your  sense  nf  fair  dealing  and  manly 
criticism  will  not  allow  you  to  publish  this  note  in  your  Number  for  Maj,  1  will 
immediately  ioeert  it  aa  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours,  \c. 

[ name  —  no  advertiuvunt  fnm  MaJ 

On  tbis  we  append  a  km  notes. 

1.  He  accnses  us  of  hostility  to  the  plans  of  the  eontment  in  marriaft- 
contracting.  Oar  chief  objection  to  his  plan  was  that  tbeie  was  nothing  enUmati 

in  it. 

2.  Tlie  contempt  of  ourselves  we  bear  with  patience,  but  we  must  protest 
against  the  fidse  pietence  of  the  broker  not  being  a  Quaker.  He  dresses  as  a 
Quaker — wears  a  broad* brimmed  bat,  a  square-tailed,  single-breasted  coat,  a 

strange-fashioned  and  indescribable  breeches,  such  as  **  Friends"  use;  and  if  he 
be  not  a  Quaker,  why  deck  himself  in  the  habiliments  of  the  followers  of  the 
Fox  ? 

3.  lie  throws  at  us  our  filthy  iraputatioa  1  "  Filth,  quotha  !**  Does  he 
bring  man  and  woman  together  for  tbeir  ** common  happiness?'^  These  are  hit 
own  words.  Let  him  rest  contented— his  position  ami  office  in  sociely  are  well 
esteemed,  and  of  ancient  repute. 

4.  "  If  we  do  not  publish  his  letter  in  our  Number  for  May,  he  will  insert  it 
in  the  daily  papers."  Weill  we  have  kept  it  back  till  July,  and  what  then? 
Not  a  line  in  the  papers  has  appeared,  and  we  have  waited  an  entire  quarter. 

So  mucti  for  Sir  Pandams  of  Troy  in  the  Quaker's  bat 

"A  Medical  PT-acdtiomr"  has  given  us  a  long  epistle  on  the  Factory  Sys- 
tem. It  has  the  only  fault  of  the  yKncid, —  "it  proves  nothing."  Had  not  its 
length  been  out  of  all  pro]ioition  tu  its  logic,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  it  insertion,  principally  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  towhsdi 
those  few  men  of  humanity  and  intelligence  are  driven,  who  have  been  indoced^ 
either  by  the  trick  of  singularity,"  or  by  some  bias  unknown  to  themaelTes, 
to  adopt  the  untenable  side  of  the  Factory  question. 

Our  correspondent  appears  to  be  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  are  more 
successful  in  acquiring  facts  than  in  arranging  them  wfien  acquired.  Nothing 
can  be  more  inconsequential  than  his  whole  train  of  reasoning.  The  burden  of 
his  song  is,  that  many  and  great  evils  exist  in  our  whole  manufucturing  system, 
one  portion  only  of  whitb  is  connected  with  the  over-working  of  the  children. 
He  recounts  the  mischiefs  attendant  on  the  working  of  women  in  the  factories, 
the  evil  effects  of  too  early  marriages,  and  the  demoraIii»alion  of  the  gin-shops. 
And  his  conclusion  is,  if  we  understand  him,  that  as  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  will  not 
cure  all  these  evils  at  once,  therefore  it  is  worth  very  little.  Few,  we  should  hop^ 
would  be  led  astray  by  such  arguiTientation  as  this. 

Ourcorre.spon(i»  nl  tuilher  objects  in  the  vehement  and  extrav*agant  lans^uacje  ** 
we  have  used  on  this  subject.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
write  in  language  more  expressive  of  our  feelings.  Did  our  corrsspondent  ever 
read  the  Eoidence  of  last  session  ?  If  not,  he  is  not  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  question.  If  he  has,  we  pity  his  constitution  of  mind,  in  whidi  a  frigifi 
stolidity  must  lamentably  predominate. 

But  perhaps  he  discredits  the  evidence.  Let  him  remember,  however,  that 
it  has  now  been  open  for  more  than  six  months  to  tfae  scrutiny  of  many  persons, 
who  were  both  able  and  witling  to  detect  folsehood  and  exaggeration,  if  such 
existed.  To  this  hour,  however,  it  remains  uoimpeached.  And  while  it  is  so, 
our  1anQ:uage,  instead  of  being  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagauoe,  is  rather  liable 
to  that  of  insufficieucy  and  poorness. 

Morgan  Rattler  is  too  abusive.  We  thought,  and  still  think,  the  article  can 
sured  a  very  clever  one:  but  let  the  Rattler  speak.  Our  correspondent  who 
supplied  us  with  the  article  on  Kean  may  reply,  if  he  pleases,  naX  montb. 
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In  your  last  Number  there  ia  a  paper  entitled  **  The  Enily  Dayfj  of 
£<imand  Kean,"  in  which  there  are  some  amusintc  falsehoods,  a  great  number  of 
•tiqpid  Stlaehood;  and  a  few  accidental  truths.  The  story  of  the  butcher's  dog, 
Alt  diipltyed  Mieh  Zanga-like  patiMMt  tad  malignity,  may  b»  plaeed  in  the  fim 

category  —  the  utterly  ridiculous  asj^ertion  that  Kean  passed  two  years  at  Ktnn  may 
be  put  in  the  second  —  and  I  presume  that  some  of  the  accounts  of  his  mit^rations 
Bi^t  find  a  place  in  the  third.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  from  these  observations, 
dM  I  propose  to  tntar  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of  IIm  artiold.  The  fact  it,  I  only 
int*»nd  to  address  myself  to  a  sinf;;lf'  poitit.  There  is  a  statement  which  I  am  anxious 
todemoli.sh  ;  because  I  am  convinced  (however  it  inav  have  been  suggested  to  the 
writer  of  the  paper)  that  it  was  orii^inally  cast  forth  by  the  purtiea  now  engaged  in 
coMoeting  the  life  of  Ketn,  aa  •  Mnndatioiusloiie  wlMraon  to  imiie  the  fabric  of  a 
th' orv  ronferring  honour  on  themselves.  I  am  extremely  unwilling'  tliat  tliis  should 
be.  i  go  farther;  as  a  sincere  admirer  of  pmius,  I  am  unwilling  that  its  memory 
•honld  be  desecrated  by  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh.  1  therefore  feel  the  utmost 
indigiiition  and  disgust  at  the  announcement  of  m  Life  of  Kean  from  the  quarter 
whence  it  has  been  issued.  His  splendid  theatrical  career  is  fresh  iu  tlie  minds 
of  men^the  spell  of  his  une(|ualled  power  is  on  the  hearts  of  the  present  generation. 
He  who  baa  identified  himself  with  Shakespeare's  noblest  creations  can  need  nohia- 
toiMa  for  balf  a  century  at  least.  Necessity  for  Tindleation.  therefore,  of  the  actor'i 
fame  is  not  required  ;  and,  in  truth,  all  decent  persons  should  feel  it  their  duty, 
like  the  piuus  son  of  Noah,  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  nakedness  of  the  man.  J'here  is 
nothing  in  the  great  tragedian's  private  lite,  excepting  his  beuevolenco  and  chaiity, 
which  can  poaeibly  escape  censnn.  The  public  bavo  forgotten*  or  are  ignorant  of, 
the  successive  passages  of  his  gros*  and  profligate  career.  ^^  liv  should  tln'V  lunv 
be  compendiouslv  collected  for  the  contempt  or  execration  of  tlie  world  by  his  owni 
n»latious  1  Surely  this  sacrilegious  traffic  in  the  chui-acter  of  the  deceased  should  be 
at  reroltini^  to  bnman  feelings,  aa  tbe  ado  of  bia  mortal  ramaina  would  bo  to  bnniaa 
pejudices ! 

All  this,  however,  savours  considerably  of  di<^ression  :  let  me  look  to  my  one 
point.  It  has  reference  to  poor  Keuu's  almost  solitary  virtue  ;  which,  however — for 
U  was  lai^.embracod  charity,  generosity,  diainterestedness,  and  a  atnmg  feeling 
of  manliness  and  genuine  independence.  In  the  article  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
sundry  grave  designs  are  attributed  to  Kean  of  endeavouring  to  enter  into  '*  a  pru- 
d«it  matrimonial  speculation and  we  are  told  that,  at  a  particular  period  during 
Ua  aojoum  in  Cheftanbam,  be  fandad  '*  tbat  ancb  a  priao  waa  in  bia  leaeb." 

*•  In  Miss  Chambers  — who  then  played  the  heroines  as  nn  exjierimont  of  her 
qualification  for  the  arduous  profession  of  the  stage — he  fancied  he  saw  the  realisa> 
tionof  all  his  newly-  wakened  hopes,  lie  saw  that  she  had  discrimioation,  for  she 
admired  bia  acting ;  and  bo  perauaded  bimaelf,  that  wilb  such  an  education  aa  she 
evidently  possessed,  and  wiUi  the  apparent  independence  of  the  profession  in  which 
she  and  her  sister  lived,  that  a  union  with  such  a  woman  must  place  him  above  the 
reach  of  those  pecuniary  dithculties  with  which  he  had  hitherto  had  to  contend,  and 
open  for  bim  a  way  to  tame  and  fortune.  It  ia  due  to  the  lady,  however,  to  stats, 
that  s?ie  not  only  waa  no  party  whatever  to  tlio  self-delusion  under  which  he  laboured* 
but  that  she  w  as  utterly  unconscious  that  with  tlie  avowed  admiration  of  those  mental 

aualities  and  personal  attractions  which  ho  ascribed  to  her,  any  feeling  so  sordid  as 
let  of  pecuniary  advantage  was  mingled.   Tbe  deesption'  (if  moeption  it  could  be 

called)  was  all  his  own  ;  not  so  the  sufl^ering  bv  which  it  was  succeeded  :  its  bitter 

fruits  were  more  than  shared  by  her.    He  deceived  himself  in  the  anticipation  of 
acquiring,  with  a  prudent  wife,  that  wealth  which  existed  only  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion ;  and  botb  were  deeeived  in  the  anticipation  of  that  domestic  happinaaa  wbicb 
nothing  but  the  pure,  unnuna^ed,  and  disinterested  impulse  of  affection  can  secure.  J  by  Gopglc 
Thus  far  we  have  thought  it  ngbt  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  attending  a  marriage. 
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Cheltenham,  that  Kean  unfortunately  committed  matrimonj.  The  kdj  mmnM 
WM  ma  Ifjahwrnaan,  and  keeper  of  the  waidnte  to  ths  rtnOiaf  trnmpmy  to  which 

Kean  (in  common  with  Ilitnchhack  Knowles,  and  flome  otlier  persons  now  at  the 
metropolitan  theatres)  then  belonged.  Her  sister  played  the  »ubretu$,  and  such-like. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  take  for  granted  there  could  hove  been  "  no  apparent 
vtdtpmidanct  cf  the  prttfe$»wn,**  since  if  than  w«m»  from  ka  aewwrfly  mpoerTphol 
rhar;;c  tor,  it  is  impossihlo  it  cnnld  nttract  an  honoiimble  wooer.  Mnreovpr,  instead 
of  marryiiifj  in  a  tit  ot  prudence,  poor  Kean  wooed,  won,  and  wedded  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness !  Even  under  its  influence,  however,  he  never  could  have  dreamt 
of  getting  a  fortune  with  the  keeper  and  repairer  of  the  tattered  amall  - clothes  be  won 
nightlv  ;  and  when  reduced  to  sobriety,  he  found  tbat  he  bad,  in  liis  temporary 
madness,  made  a  motch  fur  more  impnident  than  oven  I'hespian  matches  generally  are, 
since  the  abilities  of  his  purtner,  histrionic  and  otherwise,  were  incapable  of  aadiog 
any  thing  to  the  mbMOlnnee-fund,  as  Miss  Preventive  Martineau  call*  it. 

I  think  tliis  plain  statement,  Oliver,  which  I  n  mdy  to  mbolutiate,  wiU  deotroj 
the  aauseottt  trash  of  your  contributor. 

Thine  faithfully,  dear  Ouwr, 

MoBOAW  Rattub. 


We  hnve  received  the  following  from  a  corre!;pondcnt,  and  feel  quite  happy 
in  concurring,  both  in  his  opinion  of  the  contcmptihle  obscurity  of  the  new 
M.  Pj,  and  the  excellence  of  the  PurUamcntaitf  Companion.  It  is  a  book 
iDditpensftble  to  those  who  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  the  «  me^Xm  of 
St.  Stephen  s ;  and  it  is  generally  a  fair  and  useful  book  concemiDg  the  fsw  doaen 
p^entlemen  who  happen  to  be  in  that  assembly.  To  the  new  police,  who  must 
be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  suqtidous  characters,  it  is  indispensable.  It 
should  be  in  every  station-house. 

TBa  PAaUAMBXTAaT  OOKPAMlOir. 

There  are  three  handred  new  msoibets  In  the  Reformed  Parliament,  and  nine- 

tenths  of  them  are  exceedin  jlv  obscnre  persons  ;  although  amongst  them,  doubtless, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  "  village  liampdens,"  and  auch-like  local  humbugs. 
Greet,  aecotmngly,  must  have  been  the  ignoranee  reepecting  Attorn  persons  under 
which  the  world  suffered.  A  beneroleBt  and  industrious  gendeman  perceived  this, 
and  undertook  to  rnli^hten  it.  In  an  extremely  pretty  little  vobime,  entitled  The 
Parliamentary  Companion,  amongst  a  variety  of  really  useful  information,  he  gives  a 
sketdi  of  the  birdi»  patentage,  Lc.  (ednortlon  I  was  going  to  say,  bat  on  that  he 
observes  a  prudent  ailmoe),  aod  political  pledges  of  every  new  member ;  so  that 
Smith  or  Thomson,  Rrown,  Tones,  or  RoDinson,  may  be  convicted  fnrtlfwith  of 
ratter^'  by  a  reference  to  this  work.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  have,  besides,  some 
anrasinip  leeoffda  of  the  personal  hiatoiy  of  the  old  menftbers.  Take,  for  essBsple*  ^ 
following  account  of  Joseph  Hume : — He  waa  edoealed  for  the  medical  proreasioo; 
but,  on  procepdine:  to  India,  was  in  a  few  vears  emploved  in  the  various  offices  of 
surgeon,  Fers^an  interpreter  to  the  army  duriug  the  Mahratta  war  from  1802  to  1807, 
paymaster,  postmaster,  &c.  (amongst  which  might  be  enumerated  clothier,  eontiaeroc, 
and  money-lender).  Having:  realised  a  competence,  he  returned  to  hia  native 
country  in  1H()8.  The  year  1810  and  part  of  1811  he  spent  in  trnvelling-  in  Spain, 
Egypt,  1  urkey,  Greece,  6cc.**  Bv  Jove,  this  is  excellent.  Joseph  interpreted  the 
Pernaoj  batwhoinlsfffafeiedMsByKsh  to  thearm^l  And  he  travelled,  to9,4p(Sl9g^ 
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Ih  our  Second  Number  (ffarch  1830,  vol.  1.  p.  191),  transUlioos  of  four  Iiiik 
kcentf  or  lameRtations  for  the  dead,  may  be  found,  with  some  piefotoiy  obaer- 
vadoat  respecting  these  remsrlcable  extemporaneous  compositkms. 

No,  V. — KEEN  ON  YOUAO  DaiNAN. 

Said  to  hare  been  composed,  about  forttr  jears  since,  by  the  nur.so  of  n  hoy  named 
Pzinan,  as  she  accompanied  his  fbnsral  from  Cork  to  Carrigaiiae. ' 


Aeeording  to  the  tndition  iwpeeting 
this  keen,  the  sister4o-Iaw  of  Drinan's 

nurse  entertained  an  enmity  towards 
her  husband's  family;  and,  roused  by 
the  boast  respecting  her  father-in-law's 
abundant  table,  in  the  sixth  verse,  she 
replied  in  •  severe  commentary.  Whe- 


ther this  prodoeed  n  nfoinder  from 

the  prima  donna,  or  whether  (as  is  very 
improbable)  she  remained  silent  under 
the  insult,  1  am  unable  to  state,  having 
faithfully  translated  all  (and  it  is  ap- 
parently a  mere  irsgment)  that  I 
obtained. 


The  pulse  of  my  henrt  and  the  prop  of  my  years, 

llie  child  of  my  breast,  whom  its  softness  bad  cherished. 

Lies  thsiol  — and  I  see  thimigh  Che  aadst  of  my  tsars, 
In  the  dailmsts  of  death,  tbsl  my  sunshme*  nas  perished. 

Had  he  lived,  open  house  he'd  have  kept  for  all  men  — 
Though  s  child,  who  that  marked  bis  high  spirit  could  doubt  him? 

But  lie  now  lies  n.H  cold  us  the  snow  iu  the  glen, 
And  what  is  this  world  to  be  led  in  without  him  t 

Mt  gossips !  the  wsvs  of  the  world  I'll  explain — 

They  are  fa1sehoo<i,  and  meanness,  and  cheutinp^,  and  squeexhig. 

Since  smnll  bits  of  8bee[>-sl<in  will  preat  rents  obtain, 
And  the  agent  is  warm  while  the  tenant  is  freezing. 

The  rents  they  are  heavy  ;  then  look  at  the  p;round, 
£very  foot  is  twice  measured  by  learned  surveyors : 


•  V)o  5nTAfjAc  (my  sunsbiae)  is  ths  usosl  term  applied,  in  the  aouth  of  Ireland, 

by  mothers  to  their  chUdreo. 
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No  landlord  in  Mud  b  now  to  be  found, 
Who  frill  gifo  tho  odd  aore  to  gain  a  man'a  prajeis. 

Wilii  dolUag  and  vietuala,  tbiB  needy  and  poor 

.Mj  obild  would  have  helped  through  the  cold  of  tho  wlBtar; 

In  summer  the  thirsty  would  drink  at  his  door ; 
And  his  nurse,  in  no  manner  of  thing  would  he  stiut  her. 

She  never  was  stintod  —  fresh  fish  every  day. 

And  potatoes  the  largest,  her  father  was  able 
To  give  her,  with  honev,  and  butter,  and  whey, 

And  the  beat  wine  of  Prance  ho  ooold  pnt  on  hia  taMe.* 

The  Sptdker^t  SuterAm-^  nplSe$ : 

M'.u*  s\  hpnrt  raw  nnd  sculdins:  be  vours  for  tho  boast ! 

Your  father,  poor  man  !  to  his  wit's  end  was  driven ; 
Your  fresh  fish  — the  limpet  picked  up  on  the  eoaat. 

Your  potatoea — the  email  thinga  to  piga  only  giTen.t 

Your  butter  slocnunet  —  that's  tlie  scum  of  the  strand, 
Your  honey  —  from  sea-comb  $  tluug  up  by  the  ocean. 

Your  whey  —  the  sour  milk  from  a  deed  woman's  hand.  || 
And  the  beet  wine  of  France ! — you're  a  fool,  IVe  a  notion. 

 1  

*  In  order  to  convey  some  idea  to  the  English  reader  of  the  Irish  versification  of 
this  keen,  the  above  four  lines  are  here  aet  down  according  to  their  sound  on  the 
English  ear ;  and  they  will,  at  the  aaoM  time,  be  anfficieot  to  aatiafytfie  Iriah  adiolar 
of  ue  cloaeneea  of  the  traoalation : 

"  Maharroic  though  gan  doubt 
AvgUt  throva^h  de  vuhig,  ma  haddetn  a  chlun 
La  kannost  a  pratce  rowr^  tik  eur  ai£  noun 

Lt  MUi,  augut  U  atewlt 

L§  Jim  mom  Vratik  enotrf." 

The  Uratline,  wUeh  lorma  the  ooquid,  or  bardeo,  and  aigoiiea  "  My  darling, 

yon  were  without  (or  beyond)  doubt,"  is  used  indifferently  at  the  commencement  or 
close  i)f  everv  verse.  In  Irish  it  is  termed  "  the  consequence  of  the  verse,"  and  is 
omitted  in  the  translation,  being  merely  used  in  extemporaneous  compoeition  to  allow 
time  Ibr  ibn  mental  errangement  of  the  Torae  which  ia  to  follow,  and  aa  it  la  oftna 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  over,  without  ayatem,  to  the  evident  injury  of  the  keen  whm 
committed  to  paixT. 

t  Literally,  the  cut  or  wounded  potatoes  (CfteA6Ac)  out  aside  for  pigs'  food.  To 
be  fed  on  amdl  potatoea,  ia  conaldered  aa  Httlo  abort  oraotnal  atarvation.  Thna  n 
damael,  in  tiie  popular  aong,  telle  her  lover — 

*'  I'm  none  of  your  Looneys,  nor  half-famished  Mooneys, 

That  picked  out  and  sold  the  big  minions  [a  ipMMS  ^ pateta] 
To  portion  off  Joan  ;  tlie  crehas  eat  at  home, 

Witfi  a  dip  [a  relish]  made  of  rait  and  boiled  onions." 

I  Correctly  written  SlOAb^ACAO,  Anglict^  lever.  The  word  appears  to  me  to  be 
compounded  of  SlaAt,  or  SUktb.  and       ;  I.  a.  mud-butter. 

$  ItOttfftlOOAi,  literally,  aea-weft ;  the  name  given  to  a  common  marine  produe* 

tion  thrown  up  on  tlie  shore,  nnd  not  unlike  a  wasp's  nest. 

II  It  is  a  horrible  superstition  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  that  the  left  hand  of  a 
corpse,  if  dipped  into  the  churn,  will  make  the  cream  produce  considerably  more 
butter,  and  of  a  richer  and  better  kind,  than  it  would  otlierwise  have  done.  *'  In  the 
year  1816  I  saw  a  woman,  who  had  been  apprehendinl  and  taken  into  custody  on  a 
charge  of  '  raising  croam '  by  means  of  a  dead  man's  hand  ;  and  two  hands,  in  a 
•hocking  stale  of  putrefaction,  were  exhibited  in  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  was  after- 
warda,  however,  proved  that  these  banda  had  been  conveyed  into  the  dairj  by  aome 
persons  who  wished  to  injure  the  poor  woman.  But  tlie  ciroumstaiice  was  sufficient 
to  prove  the  existence  of  ihe  superstition,  which  then  became  a  general  aubject  of 
converaation  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  occuired." 
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No.  VI^TBB  PAIB  KUEil  OH  EDMUND  WAUlI  41ID  ARTSOR  LtART. 


About  sixty  years  since  a  farmer, 
named  Edmund  Walsh  (i3[iei)Ac),* 
was  hanged  and  beheaded  at  Cork,  for 
fim  nuidcr  of  Aitbur  Levy,  his  Deigh- 
bour  and  gooip.f 

Walsh  was  married  to  a  respectable 
yoi.ncr  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  when  he  becaoie  enamoured 
woman,  named  Maiy  Fahe^. 
She  urged  him  to  murder  his  wife,  in 
order  that  he  might  marry  her;  and 
the  infatuated  man  at  length  agreed  to 
her  diabolical  proposal.  Fearing  ti»at 
bis  better  feeling  might  return  and 
ovcfcome  his  resolation,  Mary  Fahey 
accompanied  Walsh  home  the  ni^ht 
of  the  proposed  murder,  and  held  a 
candle  while  he  sharpened  a  razor  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  tt. 

Wben  Walsh  and  his  paramoar  en- 
tered the  room  in  which  his  wife  and 
children  slept,  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
conscience-struck  at  the  act  ho  was 
about  to  perpi  irate. 

•*  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?"  demanded 
Ins  companion  in  guilt. 

"Rius  urged  forward,  Walsh  advanced 
to  the  side  of  the  bed.  Again  he  hesi- 
late<I,  and  on  belioldinii  his  chiUlren 
calmly  :»leeping  by  their  tiiotlier's  side, 
be  turned  away. 

What  I''-  exclaimed  the  fiend  in 
"Woman's  shape,  "  have  you  no  couiage^ 
Edmund  '  give  me  the  razor." 

Stepping  back  from  the  bed,  Walsh 
left  the  room.  "  I  have  done  my  wife 
enough  of  wrong,"  said  he.  "  Heaven 
will  not  let  me  murder  her,  guarded  as 
she  is  by  those  two  little  angels  at  her 
side."    And  he  rushed  fortli  wildly 


from  the  house,  followed   by  Mary 
Fahey,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment. 
A  nolent  altercRlton  ensued,  between 

Walsh  and  Mary  Fahey,  at  a  gate  near 
the  high  road,  along  which  Walsh's 
neighhour  and  gossip,  .\rthur  Leary 
happened  at  the  moment  to  pass.  It 
was  evident  to  Walsh,  from  the  loud 
tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  spokeu, 
that  Leary  must  have  overheard  suflBci- 
ent  to  criminate  him  ;  and,  acting  upon 
the  impulse uf  the  iii()tn«'tit,  he  wrenched 
a  bar  Irom  the  gale,  and  fullowiiig  Leary, 
Struck  the  unoffending  roan  a  murderous 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
felled  him  to  th'»  ground. 

Whilst  \S  al-h  held  a  ronsultatlon 
with  his  prothgate  companion  a:i  to 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  Leary 's 
body,  the  parish  priest  came  up,  and 
Walsh,  to  prevent  discovery,  ran  furi- 
ously at  hini,  with  the  intention  of  kil- 
ling hun  also.  But  the  priest,  roused 
by  the  violent  demeanour  of  Walsh, 
who  brandished  the  bar  of  the  gate, 
struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  plung- 
ing into  the  river  Ownabooy,  escaped 
by  swimmiiri  atross  it. 

"  Ah,  you  have  escaped  me,"  shouted 
Walsh  fin  Irish) ;  God  is  good  to  you 
—for  the  skin  of  my  neck  has  Wn 
tanned  to  night,  to  make  leather  for 
the  spurs  of  the  devil."  Which  last 
remiirkable  sentence  has  since  become 
an  idiom  in  the  district. 

The  priest,  to  whom  Walsh*!  penon 
was  well  known,  could  only  believe, 
from  his  wild  and  extraordinary  conduct, 
coupled  with  ilub  expression,  that  he 


*  The  surname  of  Walsh  is  rendered  in  Irish,  Brenagb  ;  i.e.  u  Briton,  er  Welsh- 
man. An  inscription  ('154>1)  in  a  chapel  adjoining  Tullaroan  C'hiin  h,  requests  the 
reader  to  pray  for  the  founder,  "  ct :  oro :  anlma :  d^noiina :  1dtcna(|) :  uxoit :  cius,"  •S^.c.^ 
a  ladT  st^eo  to  be  the  daughter  of  Walter  Walsh,  of  Cssde  Hoel,  baron  Shsnaeher, 
and  lord  of  Walsh's  count rv. 

t  Although  gossip  is  a  familiar  English  word,  from  the  Saxon  Doefibbe,  it  is  Google 
*-H      vo^'ier  of  its  primitive  sod  Irish  aignification,  which  perhaps 
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had  become  suddenly  deranged ;  and 
it  WM  80  reported  on  the  Ibllowiog 

morning — a  supposition  which  Walsh^ 

excittd  and  agitated  appearance  was 
well  calculated  to  confirm. 

Arthur  Leary  having  left  his  home 
with  the  intention  of  being  .absent  two 
or  three  days,  his  disappearance  caused 
no  uneasiness  for  his  safety  to  be  felt 
until  after  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
But  when,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he 
neither  returned  home  nor  was  heard 
of,  and  inquuy  after  him  was  made  in 
▼ain  at  the  place  for  which  he  had  set 
out,  serious  apprehensions  began  to  be 
entertained  as  to  his  fate ;  and  as  the 
rivers  had  been  much  swollen  by  heavy 
nuns,  it  was  believed  that  he  mast  have 
been  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass 
some  ford.  However,  tlie  body  not 
having  been  found,  a  rumour  got 
abroad  respecting  the  posiibilily  of 
Leary  having  been  murdered,  as  he 
was  known  to  have  had  some  money 
about  him.  This  rumour  becoming 
more  general,  some  gentlemen  of  the 
'barony  (Kinalea),  whether  in  their  love 
of  justice  or  sport,  may  be  quealioacd, 
proposed  a  hunt  with  a  good  pack  of 
Jbx-hoonds,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of 
discovering  Leary 's  body,  if  it  lay  con- 
cealed in  any  obscure  or  secret  nook. 
The  proposition  was  eagerly  received, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator 
of  these  circumstances,  **  every  man 
and  boy  in  the  six  parishes,  gentle  and 
simple,  assembled  at  tlie  hunt  which 
was  given  out  for  Arthur  Leniy." 

By  the  dogs,  the  body  of  Leary  was 
discovered  in  what  is  locally  termed 
"  a  double  ditch,"  that  is,  a  high  broad 
bank  of  earth,  planted  with  a  double 
TOW  of  trees.  An  old  fox-earth  in  this 
double  ditch  had  been  widened,  and 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  tiirust 
into  it,  without  further  effort  at  conceal- 
ment than  placing  a  few  loose  stones 
Vld  sods  of  turf  over  the  entrance. 

The  body  was  rcjnoved,  and  a  coro- 
ner' inquest  held  upon  it.    It  wasevi- 


dentthat  robbery  was  not  the  murderer  s 
object,  from  fhie  money,  which  Leary 
was  known  to  have  about  him,  being 

found  in  one  of  the  pockets.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  priest,  however, 
togetlier  with  the  place  where  the  bo  Jy 
was  Ibund  being  close  to  Walsh^ 
hxm,  and  other  circumstances  which 
transpired,  strong  suspicion  became 
attached  to  Walsh,  as  the  murderer  of 
his  gossip. 

On  Walsh  being  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  murderra  man,  the 
corpse  is  said  to  have  gushed  out  blood 
at  the  ears  and  nose  :  such  is,  at  least, 
the  popular  version  of  the  storj'.  Walsh 
was  immediately  made  a  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Cork,  where  he  was  tried  at 
the  ensuing  assizes.  Upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Mary  Fahey,  who  became 
approver,  he  was  found  gudty  ;  and, 
pursuant  to  his  sentence,  was  hanged 
at  the  Gallows  Green  of  Cork,  and  his 
bead  spiked  on  the  South  Jail  of  thai 
cittr. 

Some  yt^nrs  after  the  munlcr  of  her 
husband,  the  widow  Leary  met  W  alsh's 
daugliler  al  die  fair  ofCurrigalme,  when 
the  following  keen,  or  di^ogue,  took 
place: 

Mas.  i.EAnv. 

Is  not  that  \ed  Walsh's  daughter. 

In  the  cloak  Mood-money*  bought  hart 

WALSU'S  OAUCUTEB. 

Yes,!  an  she.   Ned  Wslsh*s  name 

Is  one  that  makes  mc  feel  no  shame. 
Ves.  I'm  his  child;  though  you  hnrr  mtil 
My  father  hung  at  Gallowa  Green. 
The  Lord  be  good  unto  bis  aoul  I 
It  was  no  horse  or  oow  he  stole. 

Nor  wn^  it  for  arrears  of  rent 

That  Ldiuund  WuIkIi  to  jail  was  seat* 

MRS.  I.KAHY. 

If  not  Ibr  these^  it  was  for  worse— . 

Your  father  had  fhe  country's  curse* 

By  him  was  killed  the  bc^t  of  men  ; 
He  at  oue  blow  made  orphans  t  teu. 
And  ehaaged  to  grief  their  in&nt  mirth 
Beside  the  mournful  widow's  hearth : 

Ono  hoaw  blow,  witli  h.ir  of  gate. 
My  heart  aud  Lome  made  desolate* 


•  IMood-tnonoy,  literally.  "  red  silver,"  is  the  name  given  to  a  rewa«f  Oflfered  for  ^Og^^ 
the  apprehension,  und  paid  upon  tlie  convictioa  of  a  satiitlecer  or  odier  criflUHBSls  and 
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Huntsmeii  and  bounds,  at  break  otdteft 
Went  forth  to  search  all  Kinalea  ; 
And      the  dogs  was  Arthur  found. 
Not  fnAj  buried  in  the  ground. 
Bat  bin  mmised  body  heedless  thrownt 
Lilcp  cftrca.»s  that  no  friend  would  own. 
Murdered  be  was  by  Gossip's  hand. 
For  whom  be  wvnld  bare  staked  bis 


WALSH  S  DAT  CnTFR. 

Small  would  have  been  the  risk  of  ground, 

When  no  one  need  for  Walsh  be  bound; 

Mj  firtber  bad  so  much  of  pride, 

Ten  thousand  deaths  he  would  hnTe  died 

Before  a  favour  he  would  take, 

Or  ask  a  boon  for  friendship's  sake. 

A  blow  in  pessioii  tiiat  was  given,  . 

Tbioo^  Cbrist  majaieitj  iUid  in  benTea. 


MRS.  LEARY. 

If  I  bad  silver  and  had  gold, 

As  much  as  in  this  fair  is  told, 

I'd  give  it  all,  and  tbink  I'd  be 

A  gainer,  could  I  Arthur  see : 

I'd  give  it,  if  *twns  ten  times  moro, 

My  two  best  cows,  the  gown  1  wore.^ 

Aj,  aU  I  bad  I'd  fteely  eive 

Td  aae  again  mj  bnabnd  Uw* 

Alas,  alas,  my  father  dear  ! 
No  sign  he  shewed  of  guilt  or  fear. 
When  on  the  car  I  saw  him  bound  ; 
I  saw  the  rope  his  neck  around. 
And  on  a  spike  I  saw  his  head  ' 
When  he  was  sleeping  with  the  dead. 
His  corpse  in  Temple-Breedy*  lies, 
Keen'd  by  tlie  wbite-winged  aea-goll'a 
cries. 


No,  VII. — KBEW  FOB  TOUHO  VTAV, 


An  address  from  the  mother  of  a 

iouDg  man,  to  the  keeners  who  were 
ind  to  attend  bis  funeral,  and  probably 
ddhrered  by  her,  as  the  procession  was 
about  to  depart  from  lier  house  to  the 
burial  ^ound.  The  name  of  ihe.yoimg 
man  is  traditionally  said  to  be  Ryan, 
and,  judging  fipom  the  allusion  to  the 
river  IX>%vr,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
resident  in  the  easlenpattcf  the  county 
of  Cork. 

Maidens !  sing  no  more  in  gladness 

To  your  merry  spin ninj:^- wheels  ; 
Join  the  keeners'  voice  of  sadness. 
Feel  for  what  a  mother  feels. 

See  the  space  within  my  dwelling, 
Tis  the  cold  blank  space  of  death  ! 

*rwas  tiie  banabee'st  voice  came  swelling 
8b«rlj  o*er  Ae  midnight  heath. 

Xemeral  let  yoor  voices  bkndiugy 

Long  and  loudly  meiim  my  boy ; 
Through  Six  Counties t  proudly  sending 
Song  as  great  as  that  of  Troy,  j 


lie  was  as  the  Christmas  mummer, 
Boonding  like  a  ball  in  play ; 

He  was  as  the  dancing  summer, 
Bright  and  merry  as  the  May. 

What  was  motion  now  is  starkuess. 
What  was  comfbrt  novr  is  none. 

What  was  sunshine  now  is  darkness^ 
My  besrt's  mosio,  it  is  gOM  ! 

There's  a  grief  that  few  can  measare, 
An.abeofbing,  deep,  and  dim ; 

1'is  a  grief  makes  death  a  pleasore. 
And  that  grief  1  feel  for  him. 

Dark  as  tlows  the  buried  Dowr,  H 
Where  no  ray  oan  raaeh  its  tide. 

So  no  bright  bean  has  the  power 
TbsDugh  my  aoul'a  cold  stieiin  li 
glide. 

Did  yoar  eyes,  like  hol^  fenatdn, 
Gttsb  with  never-failing  qiring ;  Y 

Had  ve  voices  like  the  mountain, 
1  hen  my  lost  child  ye  might  sing. 


•  OrTemple-Breada,  t.  Bridget's  (^urch,  stands  perched  on  a  bleak  height  at 
the  western  entrance  of  Cork  harbour,  and  is  a  valuable  landmark  to  seamen. 

t  A  spirit  which  is  suueLsiitiously  believed  iu  Ireland  to  give  warning  of  death 
lo  eertain  families,  by  lona  and  wailing  cries. 

X  A  literal  translation,  probably  meaning  the  province  of  Munster. 

$  Or,  as  lasting  as  Homer's  verse.  Tlie  comment  made  upon  this  lino  to  me,  by 
libe  reciter  of  the  original — a  miserably  poor  schoolmaster — was,  "  Opu$  vatum  durat 
Glory  be  to  God  for  that  same." 

II  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  HiUortt  of  Cork,  in  ritions,  that  "about  a  mile  south-east  of 
Castle  Mnrtvr,  a  river  called  the  Dow  r  lir<'aks  out  from  a  limestone  rock,  after  taking 
a  subterraneous  course  near  half  a  mile,  having  its  rise  near  Mogeely."  It  has  been 
NmariMd,  that  "  the  original  [of  this  verse]  would  seem  to  have  suggeaied  to  Ms. 
Mom  the  aelion  of  that  tovehiag  aong,  in  his  IrUh  MsJsdtsi— 

*  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  g:low. 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below,' " 

%  A  holy  well,  or  fountain,  in  snppoeed  never  to  be  dried  up. 
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Keoners  '  lot  vonr  son«j^  not  falter^ 
He  was  va  the  hawthorn  fair; 

Lowltr  «t  the  Virgin's  altar 
Will  bit  mother  kned  m  pn^er. 

Prayer  isi  good  to  culm  the  spirit, 
When  the  keen  »  sweetly  eiing ; 

Death  though  mortal  flesh  inherit, 
Wb)r  should  age  lament  the  yonag  1 


Twas  the  hunshee's  lonelv  wailinj  — 
Well  1  knew  the  voice  of  death, 

On  the  night- wind  slowly  sailing 
O'er  the  bl««k  end  gloomy  heetb. 

Through  the  holy  mother,  Mary, 
And  her  babe,  our  Sevionr  Ueet* 

Hearts  that  of  this  world  are  weary* 
Will  in  heeren  find  joy  and  rest. 


COUNT  CAOLIOSTBO: 

IN  TWO  I  LIGHTS. 


F^kt  Laa. 


Before  entering  on  the  second  Sec- 
tion of  Count  Beppo's  History,  the 
Editor  will  indulge  in  a  philosophical 
feflection. 

This  Beppic  Hegira  (Flight  from 
Palermo)  we  have  now  arrived  at 
brings  us  down,  in  European  History, 
to  somewhere  about  the  epoch  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  Old  Feudal  Europe 
(while  he  flies  forth  into  the  whole 
Karlh)  has  jtist  finished  the  last  of 
her  lavern-brawhi "  (or  wars)  ;  and 
laio  down  to  dote,  and  yawn,  and  dif- 
ooQsolately  wear  off  the  headacheti 
bruises,  nervous  prostration,  and  flac- 
cid ity  consequent  thereon :  for  the  brawl 
had  been  a  long  one(Se\  en  Years  long); 
and  there  had  been  many  such,  begot- 
ten, as  is  usual,  of  Intoxication  (from 
Pride^  or  other  Devil*»^rink),  and  foul 
humours  in  the  constitution.  Alas,  it 
was  not  so  much  a  disconsolate  doze, 
alter  ebnety  and  quarrel,  that  poor  old 
Feudal  Europe  had  now  to  undergo, 
and  then  on  awakening  to  drink  anew 
(wine  of  Abomination),  and  quarrel 
anew  :  old  Feudal  Europe  has  fallen 
a-dozing  to  die!  Her  next  awakening 
will  be  with  no  tavern-brawl  (at  the 
King*t  Head  or  Prime  Minkter) ;  but 
with  the  stern  Avatar  of  Di  MOCRAf  y, 
hymning  its  world-thrilling  birth  and 
battle  song  in  the  distant  West; — there- 
from to  go  out  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer, till  it  have  made  the  circuit  of  »ll 


Birth-throes  there  is  ever  Hope,  in 
Death-throes  the  final  departure  of 
Hone. 

Now  the  phiUmfMe  reflection  we 

were  to  indulge  in,  was  no  other  than 
this,  most  <rerniane  to  our  subject  : 
the  portentous  extent  of  Quackery,  the 
multitudinous  variety  of  Quacks  that 
along  with  our  Beppo,  and  under  him 
each  in  his  degree,  overran  all  Europe 
durini;  that  same  period,  the  latter  half 
of  last  century.  It  was  the  very  age 
of  impostors,  cut-purses,  swindlers^ 
double-gangers,  entbu8iast8,ambigttoaf 
persons ;  quacks  simple,  quacks  com- 
pound ;  crdckbramed,  or  with  deceit 
prepense  ;  quacks  and  quackeries  of 
all  colours  and  kinds.  How  many 
Mesmerists,  Magicians,  Cabalists, 
Swedenborgians,  Illurainati,  Crucirted 
Nuns,  and  Devils  of  Loudun !  To 
wliich  llie  Inquisition  Biographer  adds 
\  amp  ires,  Svlphs,  Kosicrucians,  Free- 
masons, and  an  Etcetera.  Consider 
your  Schropfers,  Cagliostros,  Cas^ 
novas,  Saint-Germains,  Dr.  Grahams; 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  Psalmanazar, 
Abbci  Paris,  and  the  Ghost  of  Cock- 
lane  1  As  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose ; 
as  if  rather  (in  that  spiritual  Twelfth- 
hour  of  the  Night**)  the  everlasting  Pit 
had  opened  itself,  and  from  its  still 
blacker  bosom  had  issued  Madness 
and  all  mann-      »      '  Q^^gig 
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Meal-mobs,  Popish  Riots,  Treatises 
on  Atlieism)  struggles  from  tlie  mori- 
bund sleeper;  frees  him  not  from  his 
hellish  guests  and  saturnalia :  Phan- 
laiiM  these  *<or  a  dying  bnuo."  So 
too,  when  the  old  Roman  world,  the 
measure  of  its  miquities  beinr;  full, 
was  to  expiro,  and  fin  still  biltcrcr 
agonies)  be  born  again,  had  they  not 
^eneficsF,  Mathetnatici,  ApoHooiuses 
with  the  Gulden  Tliigh,  Apollonius' 
Asses,  and  False  Christs  eooogb,— • 
before  a  Redefmlr  arose! 

For,  in  truth,  and  altogether  apart 
fiom  such  half-figurative  language, 
Potiescence  is  not  more  natunUy  the 
scene  of  unclean  creatures  in  the  world 
physical,  tban  Social  Decay  is  of  quacks 
in  the  world  moral.    Nay,  look  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  the  mere  Logician,  of  the 
Potitknl  Eeonomist.  In  such  periods 
of  Social  Decay,  what  is  called  an  over- 
6owing  Population,  that  is  a  Population 
which,  under  the  old  Captains  of  In- 
dustry (named  Higher  Classes,  Ricos 
Bamintf  Afistoenwies,  and  the  like), 
can  BO  longer  find  work  and  wages,  in- 
creases the  number  of  Unprofessionals, 
Lack-^lls,  Social  Nondescripts  ;  with 
appetite  of  utmost  keenness,  which 
there  is  no  known  method  of  satisfying. 
Nny  more,  and  perversely  enough,  ever 
as  Population  augments,  your  Captains 
of  Industry  can  and  do  dwindle  more 
and  more  into  Captains  of  Idleness ; 
whereby  the  more  and  more  overflow- 
ing Population  is  worse  and  worse 
governed  (shewn  wM  to  do,  for  that 
is  the  only  government)  :  thus  is  the 
candle  lighted  at  both  ends  ;  and  the 
number  of  social  N  ondescripts  increases 
in  dM/ip-quick  ratio.   W  hoso  is  alive, 
it  is  said,  **  must  live at  all  events, 
will  live  ;   a  task  which  daily  gets 
harder,  reduces  to  stranjjer  shifts.  And 
now  furthermore,  wiili  general  economic 
distress,  in  such  a  Period,  there  is 
nsoally  conjoined  the  utmost  decay  of 
moial  principle :  indeed,  so  universal 
is  this  conjunction,  many  men  ha\e 
seen  it  to  be  a  concatenation  and  cau- 
sation ;  justly  enough,  except  that  such 
have  (ever  since  a  certain  religious- 
lepentant  feeling  went  out  of  date) 
committed  one  sore  mistake  :  what  is 
Tulijarly  called  putting  the  cart  b«*fore 
the  horse.  Political*  Fx:onomical  Bene- 
itttor  of  the  Spedesl  deceive  not  thy- 
self with  barren  sophisms :  National 
sufiering  i<  (if  thou  wilt  understand  the 
words)  venly  a  "judgment  of  (iod 
has  ever  been  preceded  by  national 


crime.     Be  it  here  onoe  more  main* 
tained  before  the  world,"  cries  Sauer- 
teig,  in  one  of  his  Springrvurzely  **  that 
temporal  Distress,  tliat  Misery  of  any 
kino,  is  not  the  came  of  Immorality, 
but  the  effect  thereof!    Among  indi- 
viduals, it  is  true,  so  wide  is  the  empire 
of  Chance,  poverty  and  wealth  go  all 
at  haphazaro ;  a  Saint  Paul  is  making 
tents  at  Corinth,  while  a  Kaiser  Nero 
fiddles,  in  ivory  palaces,  over  a  hum- 
ing  Rome.    Nevertheless  here  too,  if 
nowise  wealth  and  poverty,  yet  well- 
being  and  ill-being,  even  in  the  tem- 
poral economic  sense,  go  commonlv  in 
respective  partnership  with  Wisdom 
and  with  Folly  :  no  man  can,  for  a 
length  of  time,  be  wholly  wretched  if 
there  is  not  a  disharmony  (a  folly  and 
wickedness)  within  himself ;  neither 
can  the  richest  Crcssus,  and  never  so 
eupeptic  (for  he  loo  has  his  indiges- 
tions, and  dies  at  last  of  surfeit),  be 
other  than   discontented,  perplexed, 
unhappy,  if  he  be  a  Fool." — This  we 
apprehend  is  true,  O  Sauerteig,  yet  not 
the  whole  truth ;  for  there  is  more  than 
days'  work  and  days'  wages  in  this 
world  of  ours ;  which,  as  thou  knowest, 
is  itself  quite  other  than  a  "  Workshop 
and  Fancy-Baiaar,^'  is  also  a  '*  Mystic 
Temple  and  Hall  of  Doom."  Thus  we 
have  heard  of  such  things  as  good  men 
struggling  with  adversity,  and  oft'ering 
a  spectacle  for  the  very  gods. — "  But 
witn  a  nation,^*  continues  he,  "  where 
the  multitude  of  the  chances  covers, 
in  great  measure,  the  uncertainty  of 
Chance,  it  may  be  said  to  hold  always 
that  ^'eneral  Surt'ering  is  the  fruit  of 
general  Misbehaviour,  general  Disho- 
nesty. Consider  it  well :  had  all  men 
stood  faithfully  to  their  posts,  the  Evil, 
when  it  first  rose^  had  been  manfully 
froiitetl,   and    abolished,   not  lazily 
blinked,  and  left  to  grow,  with  the 
Ibul  slogsaid's  comfort :  '  It  will  huit 
my  time.    Thou  foul  sluggard,  and 
even  thief  (i*'fltt/cnzfr,  ;fl  T)ub)\  Pot 
art  thou  not  a  thief,  to  pocket  thy  day's 
wa^es  (be  they  counted  in  gruscJtea 
or  in  gold  thousands)  for  this,  if  it  be 
for  any  thing,  for  watching  on  th^ 
special  watch-tower  that  God's  City 
(whicli  this  His  World  is,  where  His 
children  dwell)  suffer  no  damage;  and, 
all  the  while,  to  watch  only  that  thy 
own  ease  be  not  invaded,— -let  other- 
wise hard  come  to  hard  as  it  will  and 
can?  Unhappy!  It  will  last  thy  time : 
thy  worthless  sham  of  an  existence, 
wherein  nothing  but  the  Digestion  was 
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iwl,  will  hum  evaporated  in  the  in* 
terim ;  it  will  last  thy  time:  but  will 
it  last  thy  Eternity?  Or  what  if  it 
should  not  last  tliy  time  (mark  that 
also,  for  that  also  will  be  the  fate  of 
tome  aoch  lying  sluggard);  but  take 
fire,  and  explode,  and  consume  Ikct 
like  the  moth  I" 

Tlie  sum  of  tlie  matter,  in  any  case, 
19,  that  national  Poverty  and  national 
1>isboBesty  go  together;  that  eonti* 
Boailjr  increasing  social  Nondescripts 

Sft  ever  the  hungrier,  ever  the  falser, 
ow  say,  have  we  not  here  the  very 
making  of  Quackery  ;  raw-malenui, 
plastic-energy,  both  in  full  action? 
Dishonesty  the  raw-material.  Hunger 
theplaslic-onerjry  :  what  will  not  the 
two  realise  1  ISay  observe  farther  how 
Dishonesty  is  the  raw-malenal  not  of 
Quacks  ouly,  but  also,  in  great  part, 
•f  Du|>es.  In  Goodness,  were  il  nem 
so  simple,  there  is  the  surest  instiMSt 
for  the  Good  ;  the  nneasiest  uncon- 
C|i5crable  repulsion  for  the  Talse  and 
Bad.  The  very  Devil  Mephistopheles 
caanot  deoeive  poor  gnseless  Mar- 
garet :  it  stands  written  on  his  (ront 
that  he  never  loved  n  living  soul." 
The  like  too  has  many  a  human  in- 
ferior Quack  painfully  experienced ; 
ibelUie  lies  in  store  for  our  hero  Beppo. 
But  now  with  such  abundant  law* 
material  not  only  to  make  Quacks  of, 
but  to  feed  and  occupy  them  on,  if  the 
plastic -energy  (of  Uungei)  fail  not, 
what  a  world  shall  we  have  1  The 
wonder  is  not  that  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tnrv  had  very  numerous  Quacks,  but 
ralncr  that  they  were  not  innumerable. 

In  that  same  1  rcnch  llevolutiou 
alone,  which  burnt  up  so  rouch,wi)at  un- 
neasoied  masses  of  Qeackism  were  set 
ftre  to ;  nay,  as  ibnl  mephitie  fine-damp 
in  that  case,  were  made  to  flame  in  a 
fierce,  sublime  splcTtdour ;  coruscating, 
even  illuminating  1  The  Count  Saint 
Germain,  some  twenty  years  later,  had 
Ibund  a  quite  new  element,  of  Frater- 
nisation, Sacred  right  of  Insurrection, 
Oratorship  of  the  Human  Species, 
wherefrom  to  body  himself  forth  (juite 
otherwise  :  Scbrupfer  needed  not  now, 
as  Blackguard  undeterred,  have  so* 
temnly  shot  himself  in  the  Rosenthal; 
might  have  solemnly  sacrificed  himself. 


Spirits;  yet  had  found  a  living  aod 

glory,  as  Castlereagh  Spy,  Irish  Associa* 
tionist,  Blacking-Manufacturer,  Book- 
Publisher,  Able  Editor.  Withal  too 
the  reader  will  observe  that  Quacks, 
in  every  time,  are  of  two  sorts :  tbe 
Declared  Quack ;  and  the  Undeclared, 
who  if  you  qne-^tion  him,  deny 
stornifully,  both  to  others  and  to  him- 
self ;  of  winch  two  quack-species  the 
proportions  vary  with  the  varying 
capacity  of  the  ai:e.  If  Beppo  s  was 
the  age  of  the  Declared,  therein,  af^er 
all  French  Revolutions,  we  will  grant, 
lay  one  of  its  maiu  distinctions  from 
ours ;  which  is  it  not  yet  (and  for  a 
generation  or  two)  the  age  <^  the 
Undeclared  ^  Alas,  almost  a  still 
more  detestable  age;  —  yet  now  (by 
God's  urnce)  with  Prophecy,  with  ir- 
reversible Enactment  (registered  in 
Heaven's  chancery^ — ^whcre  fAoatoo^tf 
thou  wilt  looky  mayst  read  and  kiuMr) 
that  its  death-doom  shall  not  Iniger. 
Be  it  speedy,  be  it  sure ! — And  so  here- 
with were  our  philosophical  reflection, 
on  the  nature,  causesy  prevalence, 
decline  and  expected  (temporary)  de* 
struct  ion  of  Quackery,  cone  luded:aiid 
now  tlie  Beppic  poetic  Narrative  call 
once  more  take  its  course. 

Beppo  then,  like  a  Noah's  Raven, 

is  out  upon  that  watery  waste  (of  dis- 
solute, beduped,  distracted  European 
Life),  to  see  if  there  is  any  carrion  there. 
Oneunguided  little  llaven,  in  the  wide* 
weltering  Mother  of  dead  Dogs 
will  be  not  come  to  harm ;  will  be  not 
be  snapt  up,  drowned,  starved,  and 
washed  to  the  Devil  there  ?  No  fear 
of  him, — for  a  time.  His  eye  (or 
scientific  judgment),  it  is  true,  as  yet 
takes  ill  only  a  small  section  of  it ; 
but  then  his  scent  (instinct  of  genius) 
is  prodigious  :  several  endowments 
(forgery  and  others)  he  has  unfolded 
into  talents ;  the  two  sources  of  all 
quack-talent.  Cunning  and  Impudence, 
are  his  in  richest  measure* 

As  to  his  immediate  course  of  action 
and  adventure,  the  foolish  Inquisition 
Biographer,  it  must  be  owned,  shews 
himself  a  ibol,  and  can  give  ns  neat  to 
no  insight.  Like  enough,  Beiippj^^S«f  Google 
to  Messina     simply  as  to  tne  nearest 
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then  the  certain  Althotas  died,— all 
this  what  shall  be  said  1  The  foolish 
Inquisition  13io*j;rapher  is  uncertain 
whether  the  certain  Althotas  was  a 
Greek  or  a  Spaniard :  but  unhappily 
tbe  prior  questioii  is  not  Mttled,  irfae* 
ther  ke  wot  at  all.  Supeffluoiis  it 
seems  to  ])nt  down  Beppo's  own  ac- 
count of  his  procetlurc;  he  gave  mulii- 
fariou:}  accounts,  as  the  exigencies  of 
Ibe  case  demanded :  tbb  of  the  *'  cer» 
tain  Althotas,"  and  hemp  made  into 
febe  silk,  is  as  verisimilar  as  that  other 
of  the  "  saae  Althotas,"  the  heirship- 
rent  of  Trebisond,  and  the  Scherif 
ecca's  "  Adieu,  unfortunate  Child 
of  Natnre."  Nay  the  guesses  of  the  igno- 
rant world  ;  how  Count  Cagliostro  had 
been  travelling  tutor  to  a  Prince  (name 
not  civeri)i  whom  he  murdc're<l  and 
took  liie  mone)r  from  ;  with  others  of 
the  like^— were  periNtps  still  moit 
absurd.  Beppo,  we  can  see,  was  out 
aod  away, —  the  Devil  knew  whither. 
Far,  variolated,  painful,  might  his 
roamings  be.  A  plausible- looking 
shadow  of  him  shews  itself  hovering 
Ofer  Naples  and  Calabria ;  thither,  as 
to  a  fiumed  hi  -ii -school  of  Laiioeas  and 
Scoundrelism,  he  may  likely  enough 
have  trone  to  graduate.  Of  the  Malta 
JLa.boraiory,aud  Alexandrian  hemp-silk, 
the  less  we  say  the  better.  This  only  is 
clear:  That  Beppo  dived  deep  down 
into  the  lugubrious  -  obscure  regions 
of  Rascaldom ;  like  a  Knight  to  the 
paidce  of  his  Fairy;  remained  unseen 
there,  and  returned  thence  armed  at  all 
points. 

If  we  fancy,  meanwhile,  that  Beppo 

already  meditated  becoming  Grand 
Cophta,  and  riding  at  Strasburg  in  the 
Cardinal  s  carnage,  we  mistake  much. 
Gift  of  Ptopheey  has  been  wisely  de- 
nied to  man.  Did  a  man/oretis  his  Ulh, 
and  not  morel v  hopt'  it,  and  grope  it, 
and  so,  by  Necessity  and  Free-will, 
make  and  fabricate  it  into  a  reality,  he 
no  many  but  some  other  hind  of 


they  look  hito  th6  betarrsd,  entangled 
mass  of  Fntority,  We  shall  see ! 

The  first  authentic  fact  with  regard  to 
Beppo  is,  that  his  swart  squat  figure 
becomes  visible  in  theCorso  and  Campo 
Vaccine  of  llome ;  that  he  "  lodges  at  ■ 
the  Sign  of  the  Son  in  the  Rottmda,'' 
and  sells  pen-drawings  there.  Pro- 
perly they  are  vol  pen-drawings;  but 
printed  engravings  or  etchings,  to 
which  Beppo,  with  a  pen  and  a  little 
Indian  inlc,  has  added  the  degree  of 
scratching  to  give  them  the  air  of  such. 
Thereby  mainly  does  he  realise  a  thin 
livelihood.  From  which  vvc  infer  that 
his  transactions  in  Naples  and  Ca- 
labria, with  Althotas  and  hemp-silk;  or 
whatever  else,  had  not  turned  to  mneh. 

Forged  pen-drawings  are  no  mine  of 
wealth  :  neither  was  Beppo  Balsamo 
any  ihmg  of  an  Adonis ;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  most  dusky,  bull-necked,  mas- 
tiff-ftced,  sinister-looking  individnal; 
nevertheless,  on  applying  for  the  favour 
or  the  band  of  Lorenza  Feliciani,  a 
beautiful  Roman  donzella,  **  dwelbng 
near  the  Trinity  of  the  Pilgrims,'*  the 
nnlbrtiinate^ld  of  Mature  prospers  be- 
yond oar  hopes.  Authorities  difibr  as 
to  the  rank  and  status  of  fair  Lorenza  : 
one  account  says,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Gtrdle-maker  ;  but  adds  er- 
roneously diat  it  was  in  Calabria.  Tlie 
matter  must  remain  suspended.  Cer> 
tain  eoou|^,  she  was  a  handsome  bux- 
om creature,  "  both  pretty  and  lady- 
like" (it  is  presumable) ;  but  having  no 
offer,  in  a  country  too  prone  to  celi- 
bacy, took  up  with  the  bull-ncoked 
Ibrger  of  pen-mawings,  whose  suit  too 
was  doubtless  pressed  with  the  most 
flowing  rhetoric.  She  gave  iierselfin 
marriage  to  him  ;  and  the  parents  ad- 
mitted hira  to  quarter  in  meir  house, 
till  it  should  appear  what  was  next  to 
be  done. 

Two  kitchen-fires,  says  the  Proverb, 
burn  not  on  one  hearth  :  here,  more- 
over, might  be  quite  special  causes  gf  ^  Coosle 
dtseord.  Pennlrawing,  at  best  aimnii  ^  ^ 
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irarld,  ieekiDg  and  '(hiding  adfen- 

tures. 

Tlie  foolish  Inquisition  Bioj^pfier, 
with  pauiful  scientitic  accuracy,  fur- 
nishes a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all 
the  successive  Cullies  (Italian  Couats, 
French  Knvoys,  Spanish  llaiquises, 
Dukes  and  l)rakes)  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  known  world,  whom  this 
accomplished  pair  took  in  ;  with  the 
sums  each  yielded,  and  the  methods 
employed  to  bewitdl  him.  Into  which 
descriptive  catalogue,  why  should  \\q 
here  so   much  as   cast    a    glance  ? 
Cullies  (the  easy  cushions  on  which 
knaves  and  knaifessea  napo^  and  fatten) 
haf  e  at  all  times  existed,  in  considerable 
jnofusion  :  neither  can  the  fact  of  a 
"  clothed  animal"  (Marquis  or  other) 
having  acted  in  that  capacity  to  never 
such  lengths,  entitle  him  to  mention  in 
History.  We  pass  over  these.  Beppo 
(or,  as  we  must  now  learn  to  call  him, 
the  ( 'ount)  appears  at  Venice,  at  Mar- 
seilles,  at   Madrid,   Cadiz,  Lisbon, 
Brussels;  makes  scientitic  pilgrimage 
to  SaintpGermain  (in  Westphalia),  re- 
ligious-commercial to  Saint  James  in 
Compostella,  to  Our  Lady  in  Loretto  : 
south,  noril),  east,  west,  he  shews  him- 
self ;  finds  every  where  Lubricity  and 
Stupidity  (better  or  mme  provided 
with  cash),  the  two  elements  on  which 
he  thaumaturgically  can  work  and 
live.  Practice  makes  perfection  ;  Bep- 
po too  was  an  apt  scholar,    iiy  all 
methods  he  can  awaken  the  stagnant 
imagination;  cast  maddening  powder 
in  the  eyes.    Already  in  Rome  he  has 
cultivated  whiskers,  and  put  on  the 
uniform  of  a  l^aissian  Colonel :  dame 
Lorenza  is  fair  to  look  upon  ;  but  how 
much  fiiuer,  if  by  the  air  of  distaaoe 
and  dignity  you  lend  enchantment  to 
her!    In  other  places,  the  Count  ap- 
pears as  real  Count  ;    as  Marquis 
Pellegrini  (lately  firom  foreign  parts) ; 
as  Count  this  and  Count  that.  Count 
Proteus- Incognito;  linally  as  Count 
Alessandro  ( "auliostro.*     Kiuure  him 
shooting  throuuh  the  world  with  tJtmost 
rapidity  ;  ducking  under  here,  when 
the  swoid-iishes  (of  Justice)  make  a 
dart  at  biro;  dudcing  up  yonder,  in 
new  shape,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles ;   not  unprovided  with  forged 
vouchers  of  Respectability  ;  above  all 
with  that  best  voucher  of  Respecta- 
bility, a  foar-borse  carriage,  beef-eaters. 


and  open  poise,  for  Count  Cagliostro 

has  ready  money  and  pays  his  way.  At 
some  Hotel  of  the  Sun,  Hotel  of  the 
Angel,  Gold  Lion,  or  Green  Goose,  or 
whatever  Hotel  it  is,  in  whatever  world- 
fiunous  capital  City,  his  chariot- wheels 
have  rented  ;  sleep  and  fotxl  have  re- 
freshed his  live-stock,  chieHy  the  pearl 
and  soul  thereof,  his  indispensable 
Lorenza,  now  no  longer  Dame  Lorenza, 
but  Countess  Seraphina,  looking  se- 
raphic enough!  ISIonied  Donotbings, 
whereof  in  this  vexed  Karth  there  are 
many,  ever  lounging  about  such  places, 
scan  and  comment  on  the  foreign  coat- 
of-arms  ;  ogle  the  lair  foreign  woman  ; 
who  timidly  recoils  from  their  gaae» 
timidly  responds  to  their  reverences, 
as  in  halls  and  passages,  they  obse- 
quiously throw  themselves  in  her  way : 
ere  long  one  roonied  Donolbing  (fron 
amid  his  tags,  tassels,  sword-bdts, 
fop-tackle,  frizzled  hair  without  lM«ins 
beneath  it)  is  heard  speaking  to  ano- 
ther :  "  Seen  the  Countess  ?  —  Divine 
creature  thatl" — and  so  the  game  is 
bqnin. 

Let  not  the  too  sanguine  reader, 
meanwhile,  fancy  that  it  is  all  hols  day 
and  heyday  with  his  Lordship.  The 
course  of  scoundrelism,  any  more  than 
Umt  oftrue  Ioto,  never  did  run  smooth. 
Seasons  there  may  be  when  Count 
Protet)s-Tnco<;nito  has  his  epaulettes 
torn  from  his  shoulders  ;  his  iiarment- 
skirts  dipt  close  by  the  buttocks  ;  and 
is  bid  sternly  tarry  at  Jericho  till  his 
beard  be  grown.  Harpies  of  Law  de^ 
file  his  solemn  feasts;  his  light  burns 
languid  ;  for  a  space  seems  utterly 
snutied  out,  and  dead  in  malodorous 
vapour.  Dead  only  to  blaze  up  the 
brighter  I  There  is  sooundrel-lifo  in 
Beppo  Cagliostro ;  oast  him  among 
the  mud,  tread  him  out  of  sight  there, 
the  miasmata  do  but  stimulate  and  re- 
fresh liiiu,  he  rises  sneezing,  is  strong 
and  young  again. 

Behold  him,  for  example,  agsin  in 
Pah  rmo  (after  having  seen  many  men 
and  many  lands);  and  l»ow  he  again 
escapes  thence.  Why  did  he  return  to 
Palermo  ?  Perhaps  to  astonisb  old 
friends  by  new  grandeur ;  or  for  tem- 
porary shelter,  if  the  Continent  were 
getting  hot  for  him ;  or  perhaps  in  the 
mere  way  of  general  trade.  He  is 
seized  there,  and  clapt  in  prison,  for 
those  foolish  old  bosinsssss  of  the 


*  Not  altogether  an  invention  this  last ;  for  his  gruiuluncle  (a  b«>Il-founder  at 
Messina?)  was  actually  soxnamed  Ca^UutrOf  as  well  as  named  Ciuuppe, — O.  Y* 
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igging   Goldsmith,   of  the 
fciged  Will; 

'*  The  manner  of  hi;i  escape,"  aaya  OM, 
whoae  few  words  on  this  obscure  matter 

are  so  many  lipht-points  for  us,  '*de9fr>'es 
to  f'P  described.  I  hf  Son  of  oin-  of  tlio 
first  i^icilian  Princes,  and  great  lauded 
Proprietors  (wbomoreorerbad  filkd  inn- 
pwtant  stations  at  the  Neapolitan  Court), 
was  a  person  that  united  with  a  stronc: 
body  and  ungovernable  temper  all  the 
tpuBaaeal  cspriM  whieh  tlM  rieh  and 
great,  without  cultivation,  think  than- 
■elves  entitled  to  fxliihit. 

**  Donna  Loreuzu  hud  contrived  to  gain 
thia  mm ;  nad  on  bim  the  f  etitioas  Mar* 
chaac  Pelletrrini  founded  his  security. 
The  Pnnce  testified  openly  that  he  w  an 
the  protector  of  this  stranger  pair :  but 
wbatwanMa  Anrwban  Joaapb  Balaaam^at 
the  instance  of  tliose  whom  he  had  cheated, 
was  cast  into  prison  !  He  tried  various 
means  to  deliver  him ;  and  as  these  would 
not  moapar,  ba  pnUidj,  in  tba  Fraai- 
dent  s  antechamber,  threatened  tba  plain- 
tiffs' Advot  ate  with  the  frightfullest  mis- 
usage  if  the  suit  were  not  dropt,  and 
Balaamo  forthwith  set  at  libertjr.  Am 
the  Adv<)(  itt>  declined  such  propoasl,  ha 
clutched  him,  beat  him,  threw  him  on 
the  flour,  trampled  him  with  his  feet,  and 
aavdd  hardly  be  raatiainad  from  still  far- 
ther outrages,  when  the  Presiih'nt  himself 
came  runninc;:  out,  at  the  tumult,  and 
commanded  peace. 

**  Tbia  latlar,  a  weak,  dapandent  man, 
mnde  no  attempt  to  punish  the  injurer; 
the  plaintifl's  and  their  Advocate  -^'row 
fiiintheaited ;  and  BaUamo  was  let  go  ; 
not  so  much  as  a  registration  in  the 
Court- Books  specify  in g  his  d  ism  issal ,  who 
occasioned  it,  or  how  it  took  place."* 

Thus  sometimes,  "  a  friend  in  the 
cotirt  is  better  than  a  penny  in  the 
purse  V  Marchese  Pellegrini  "  quickly 
ihereaftor  left  Palermo,  and  performed 
vaikmi  intvelSy  whereof  my  author 
eoold  imptrt  no  clear  inibrmticn." 
Whither,  or  how  far,  the  (lame-chicken 
Prince  went  with  hiin  js  not  hinted. 

So  It  might,  at  times,  be  quite  other- 
wiie  than  in  coneb-nnd-fbur  that  oar* 
Cagliostro  journeyed.  Occasionally  we 
find  him  as  outrider  jourtieying  on 
horseback  ;  only  Sera|)liiiia  and  her 
sop  (whom  she  is  to  suck  and  eat) 
loiling  on  carriage-cuahiona;  the  hardy 
Count  glad  that  hereby  he  ean  have 
the  shot  paid.  Nay  sometimes  he 
looks  utterly  poverty-struck,  and  must 
journey  one  knows  not  how.  Thus 
briefest  but  authentic-lookiog 


glimpse  of  him  presents  itself  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1773 :  no  Coont  is  he 
here,  but  mere  Signor  Balsamo  again; 
engaged  in  house-painting,  for  which 
he  has  a  most  peculiar  talent.  Was  it 
true  that  he  painted  the  country  house 
of  "  a  Doctor  Benemore and  having 
not  painted,  but  only  araeaied  it,  was 
refused  payment,  and  ?ot  a  lawsuit 
wirh  expenses  instead  f  If  Doctor 
Benemore  have  left  any  representatives 
in  this  Earth,  tiiey  are  desired  to  speak 
out.  We  add  only,  that  if  young 
Bepno  had  one  of  the  prettiest  wi?ea^ 
old  Henemore  had  one  of  the  ugliest 
daughters ;  and  so,  putting  one  thing 
to  another,  matters  might  not  be  so 
bad. 

For  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  the 

Count,  on  his  own  side,  even  in  his 
days  of  hitrhest  splendour,  is  not  idle, 
laded  dames  ot  quality  have  many 
wants:  the  Count  nas  not  studied  in 
the  Convent  Lahoiatory,  or  pilgrimed 
to  the  Count  Saint^Germain,  in  West- 
phalia, to  no  purpose.    With  loftiest 
condescension   he   stoops  to  impart 
somewhat  of  his  su{)ernatural  secrets, — 
for  a  coosideiation.  Rowland's  Kaly- 
dor  is  valuable ;  but  what  to  the 
Beau  t  i  fy  i  n  g- wate  r  of  ( '  o  u  n  t  A 1  essan  d  ro ! 
He  that  will   undertake   to  smooth 
wrinkles,  and  make  withered  green 
parchment  into  a  feir  carnation  akin,  is 
oe  not  one  whom  iaded  dames  of 
quality  will  delight  to  honour  ?  Or 
again,  let  the   Ih-antifying-water  suc- 
ceed or  not,  have  not  such  dames  (if 
calumny  may  be  in  aught  believed) 
another  vnni  l    This  want  too  the  in- 
defatigable Cagliostro  will  supply, — 
for  a  consideration.    For  faded  gentle- 
men of  quality  the  Count  likewise  has 
help.  Not  a  charming  Countess  alone ; 
but  a  «  Wine  of  Egypt"  (cantharides 
not  being  unknown  to  him),  sold  in 
drops,  more   precious   than    nectar ; 
which  what  fa(k<l  gentleman  of  quality 
would  uut  purcitase  with  any  thing 
short  of  life  ?  Consider  now  what  may 
be  done  with  potions,  washes,  charms, 
love-philtres,  among  a  class  of  mortals, 
idle  from  the  mother's  womb  ;  rejoicing 
to  be  taught  Uie  Ionic  dances,  and  me- 
ditating of  love  ftom  thehr  tender  nails  I 
Thus  waxing,  waning,  broad-shining 
or  extinct,  an  inconstant  but  unwearied 
Moon,  rides  on  its  course  the  Caglios- 
tric  star,  llius  are  Count  and  Countess 
busy  in  their  vocation;  thos  do  they 


•  Goethe's  IfarJIi*,  h.  zaviii.  iSf  • 
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the  golden  season  of  their  youth, 
«— "  for  the  Greatest  Happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  ?"  Happy  enoiij^h, 
had  tliere  been  uo  sumptuary  or  adul- 
tery or  swind  lery  Laifh«cti ;  BO  Heaven 
above,  no  Hell  •beaaath  p  mo  flight  of 
Time,  and  gloomy  land  of  Eld  and 
^Destitution  and  Desperation,  towards 
which,  by  law  of  Tale,  they  see  thera- 
•elves,  at  all  moments,  with  frightful 
legnUurity,  unaidabiy  drilUng. 

The  pradent  man  provides  against  the 
inevilaole.  Already  Count  Ca2;liostro, 
with  his  love-phihrcs,  his  cantharidit 
Wine  of  Kgypt ;  nay  far  earlier,  by  his 
Uoe^flaBies  and  diTmiag4ods  (as  with 
the  poorehcop  Goldsmith  of  Palermo) ; 
and  ever  since,  by  many  a  significant 
hint  thrown  out  where  tlie  scene  suited, 
—  has  dabbled  in  the  Supernatural. 
Ab  his  seraphic  Countess  gives  signs  of 
withering,  and  one  luxuriant  hnnch  of 
industry  will  die  and  drop  oiT,  others 
must  be  pushed  into  budding.  Whether 
it  was  in  Enijiand  during  what  he 
called  his  "  tirst  visit"  in  the  year 
1776  (for  the  before-first,  houie-enieaiw 
ing  visit  was,  reason  or  none,  to  go  for 
nothing)  that  he  first  thought  of  Pro- 
phecy as  a  trade,  is  unknown  :  certain 
enough,  he  had  begun  to  practice  it 
then ;  and  this  indeed  not  without  a 
glimpse  of  insight  into  the  national 
character.  Various,  truly,  are  the  pur- 
fluite  of  mankind  ;  whereon  they  would 
fain,  unfolding  the  future,  take  Des- 
tiny by  surprise  :  with  us,  however, 
nt  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  they  may  be 
nil  said  to  oentie  in  this  one,  Put 
monei/  in  tht/pttrsef  O  for  a  Fortu- 
iiatus '-Pocket,  with  its  ever-new  coined 
gold ; — if,  indeed,  the  true  prayer  were 
Bot  father:  OlbraCn8ni8-Drink(of 
fwuid  gold),Uiat  so  the  aeeursed  throal 
of  Avarice  might  for  once  have  enough 
and  to  spare  I  Meanwhile  whoso 
should  engage,  keeping  clear  of  the 
gallows,  to  teach  men  the  secret  of 
making  money,  wcm  not  be  a  Professor 
anin  of  andienoe?  Strong  ime  the 
general  Scepticism  ;  still  stronger  the 
general  NceH  and  (Jroed.  C  ount  Cag- 
liostro,  from  his  residence  in  \V  hit- 
combe  Sticet,  it  is  .  clear,  had  looked 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Little-go ;  by 
occult  science  knew  the  hicky  luimber. 
Bish  as  yet  was  not ;  but  Lotteries 
were  ;  gulU  also  were.   The  Count 


ntn.  Lord"  Scott  (a  ssnndlsr 
swindled),  and  Miss  Fry,  and  many 
others  were  they  here  could  tell  what 
it  cost  them  :  nay  the  very  Lawbooks, 
and  Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr.  HowarUi 
speak  of  hundreds,  and  jewel-boxes, 
and  quite  handsome  booties.  Thus 
can  the  bustard  pluck  geese,  and  (if 
J^iw  get  the  carcass)  live  upon  their 
giblets ; — now  and  tlien  however  finds 
a  mltttfs,  too  toogh  to  phiek. 

The  attentive  reader  is  no  doubt  cu- 
rious to  understand  all  the  What  and 
the  How  of  Cagliostro's  procedure 
while  England  tlie  scene.  As  we 
too  are,  and  have  been ;  but  unhappily 
nil  in  vain.  To  that  £nglish  Life  (of 
uncertain  gender)  none,  as  was  said, 
need  in  their  utmost  extremity  repair. 
Scarcely  tlie  very  lodging  of  Cagliostro 
can  be  ascertained ;  except  incidentally 
that  it  was  ones  in  Whiicomfae  Street; 
for  a  few  days,  in  Warwick  Conit,  Hoi- 
born  :  finally,  for  some  space,  in  the 
King's  Hench  Jail.  \'ain  were  it, 
meanwhile,  for  any  reverencer  of  genius 
to  pilgrim  thither,8eeking  memorials  of 
a  great  man.  Cagliostro  is  clean  gone : 
on  the  strictest  search,  no  token  never 
so  faint  discloses  itself.  He  went,  and 
left  nothing  behind  him  ;~-except  per- 
.haps  a  few  cast-clothes,  and  otner  in- 
evitable exuvie,  long  sinee,  not  indeed 
annihilated  (this  nothing  can  be),  yet 
beaten  into  mud,  and  spread  as  new 
soil  over  the  general  svn  (ace  of  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey;  floated  by  the  Thames 
into  old  Ocean ;  or  flitting  (the  gaseous 
parts  of  them)  in  the  universal  Atmo- 
sphere, borne  thereby  to  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  Earth,  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Solar  System  !  So  fieeting  is 
the  tinck  and  habitation  of  man ;  so 
wondions  the  stuff  he  builds  of ;  his 
house,  his  very  house  of  houses  (what 
we  call  his  Body),  were  he  the  first  of 
geniuses,  will  evaporate  in  the  strangest 
manner,  and  vanish  even  whither  we 
have  said. 

Ta  us  on  our  side^  hoipevcr,  it  is 
cheerinc:  to  discover,  for  one  thing, that 
Cat^liosiro  found  antagonists  worthy  of 
him  :  the  bustard  plucking  geese,  and 
living  on  their  giUets,  found  not  o«r 
whole  Island  peopled  with  geese,  but 
here  and  there  (as  above  hinted)  with 
vultures,  with  hawks  of  BtjlLLahJi'^c.w^le 
Quality  than 
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tHrting  ovUiM  iDdqiM>ly  appears, 
was  bewritted,  arrested,  fleeced,  hatch- 
elled, bewildered, and  bedevilled,  till  the 
ver)'  Jail  of  King's  Bench  seemed  a  re- 
fuge from  tiiem.  A  wholly  obscure 
contest,  as  was  natural;  wfaeretn,  how- 
ever, to  all  candid  eyes  the  vulturous 
aod  falconish  character  of  our  Isle  fully 
asserts  itself;  and  the  foreign  (^uack 
af  (Quacks,  wiih  all  his  thaumaturgic 
Uemp-silks,  Lottery-nombers,  Beauty^ 
nateiSy  Seductions,  Phosphorus  boxes, 
and  Wines  of  Egypl,  is  seen  matched, 
and  high  throttled,  by  the  natural  un- 
assisted cunning  of  English  Attorneys. 
Whereupon  the  bustard,  feeling  him- 
self so  pecked  aod  p1uck6d,takes  viBg^ 

aod  flies  to  foreign  parts. 

One  good  thing  he  has  carried 
with  him,  notwithstanding:  initiation 
ioto  some  primary  arcana  of  Tree-ma- 
sooiy.  Hie  Qoaek  of  Quacks,  with 
his  primitive  bias  towaids  the  supes- 
natural-mystificatory  must  long  have 
had  his  eye  on  Masonry ;  which,  with 
its  blazonry  and  mummery,  sashes, 
drawn  sabres,  brothers  Terrible,  bro* 
tt«n  Venerable  (the  whole  so  imposing 
by  candle-light^  oflered  the  choicest 
element  for  him.  All  men  profit  by 
I'mon  with  men;  the  quack  as  much 
as  auother;  nay  in  these  two  words 
&s0m  Secrecy  alone  has  he  not  foand 
a  veiy  taUsman !  Cagliostro  then  de« 
terroines  on  Masonship.  It  was  after- 
wards urged  that  the  lodge  be  and  his 
Serapbina  got  admission  to  (for  she 
also  was  mm  a  Mason,  or  Masoness ; 
and  had  a  riband-garter  solemnly  bound 
on, with  order  to  sleep  in  it  for  a  night) 
was  of  low  rank  in  the  social  scale ; 
numbering  not  a  few  of  the  pastrycook 
and  hiurdresser  species.  To  wiiich  it 
oould  only  be  replied,  that  these  alone 
spoke  French  ;  that  a  man  and  mason, 
though  he  cooked  pastry,  was  still  a 
man  and  mason.  Be  this  as  it  might, 
the  apt  Hecipiendary  is  rapidly  pro- 
molea  througn  the  three  graaes  of  Ap- 
prentice, Companion,  Master;  at  the 
cost  of  five  guineas.  That  of  his  being 
first  raised  into  the  air,  by  means  of  a 
rope  aud  pulley  fixed  in  the  ceilin^^ 
"  doring  sndch  the  heavy  mass  of  his 
body  mast  assuredly  have  caused  him 
a  dolorous  sensation;"  and  then  being 
forced  bliudlbld  to  shoot  himself  (though 
with  privily  disloaded  pistol)  in  sign  of 
ttmrage  aod  obedience:  ail  this  we 
can  estaem  an  apoeiypha^ — palmed  on 
the  Roman  loouisitioiiyOUierwise  prone 
lo  dehmon.  Five  goineasy  and  soma 


foolvh  fteilMMeolMs  (dchveved  ovaf 

liquor,  and  otherwise)  was  the  cost. 

If  you  ask  now,  In  u-hat  London  Lodge 
was  it  ?  Alas,  we  know  not,  and  shall 
never  know.  Certain  only  that  Count 
Alessandro  it  a  masier-mason  :  that 
having  once  crossed  the  threshold,  hia 
plastic  genius  will  not  stop  there. 
Behold,  accordingly,  he  has  bought 
from  "  a  Bookseller "  certain  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  ''one  George 
Cof\on,  a  man  absolnlelv  unknown  to 
him"  (and  to  us),  which  treat  of  tha 
"  Egyptian  Masonry  1"  In  other  words. 
Count  Alessandro  will  blow  with  his 
new  five-guinea  bellows ;  having  ai- 
wavs  occasion  to  raise  the  wiod. 

With  regard  specially  to  that  boga 
soap-bubble  of  an  Egyptian  Masonry 
which  he  blew,  and  as  conjuror  caught 
many  flies  with,  it  is  our  pamfui  duty 
to  sa^  a  littles  not  moch.  The  In- 
quisition Biogfapbar»  with  deadly  fear 
of  heretical  and  democraticaland  black- 
magical  Freemasons  before  his  eyes, 
has  gone  into  the  matter  to  boundless 
depths ;  commenting,  elucidating,  even 
confuting :  a  certain  expository  maaonio 
Order-Book  of  Caglio8tro*s,  whiflb  ha 
has  laid  hand  on,  opens  the  whole  mys- 
tery to  him.  The  ideas  he  declares  to 
be  Cagliostro's ;  the  composition  all  a 
Disciple's,  for  the  Count  had  no  gift 
that  way.  What  thto  does  the  Dis- 
ciple set  forth?  or,  at  lowest,  the  In- 
quisition Biographer  say  that  he  sets 
forth  ?  Muci),  much  that  is  not  to 
tlic  point. 

Understand,  however,  that  once  in- 
spired,  by  the  absolutely  unknown 
(3eorge  Cofton,  with  the  notion  of 
Egyptian  Masonrvy  wherein  as  yet  lay 
much  "  magic  and  superstition,"  Count 
Alessandro  resolves  to  free  it  of  these 
impious  ingredients,  and  make  it  a  kind 
of  Last  Evangile,  or  Renovator  of  the 
Universe, —  which  so  needed  renova- 
tion. As  he  did  not  believe  any  tiung 
in  matter  of  Faith,"  nys  our  woodea 
Familiar,  nothing  could  arrest  him.** 
True  enough  :  how  did  he  move 
along  then  i  to  what  length  did  he  go  I 

"  In  his  system  be  promises  his  toU 

lowers  to  comlnrt  tlu'rn  to  }}frffction,  by 
means  of  a  physical  and  moral  regeiiera- 
turn  ;  to  en^le  them  by  the  former  (or 
physical)  to  find  the  prime  matter ,  or 
Philosopher's  Stone,  und  the  acacia  wliich 
consuUoates  in  man  the  forces  of  the  most 
vigorous  youth  and  renders  fafan  hnaw' 
tal;  and  oy  the  latter  (or  moral)  to  pion 
enre  tbsm  a  Pantagoa,  which  sbaU  ro« 
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store  man  to  his  primitive  state  of  inno- 
cence, lost  by  origiiml  sin.  The  Founder 
supposes  that  this  Egyptian  Masonry  was 
aDStitat«»d  by  Enoch  snd  EUss,  who  pro> 
pa<;at*»d  it  in  different  parts  of  tho  world : 
however,  in  time,  it  lost  much  of  its  pu- 
rity snd  splendour.  And  so,  by  decrees, 
ths  Masonry  of  men  h:id  been  rcdueed 
to  pure  buffoonery ;  and  that  of  women 
been  slmost  entirely  destroyed,  haring 
aow  for  most  part  no  place  in  common 
Masonry.  Till  at  last,  the  zeal  of  the 
Grand  Cophta  (so  are  the  llip;h-pri»'«ts  of 
Egypt  named)  had  signalised  itself  by 
TCstorin^  the  Masonry  of  both  sexes  to 
its  pristine  lustre." 

With  regard  to  the  great  question  of 

coTistmcting  this  invaluable  Pentagon, 
which  is  to  abolish  OriuMoul  Sin  :  how 
you  have  toclioosca  solitary  mountain, 
and  call  it  Siiiui ;  and  build  a  Pavilion 
on  it  to  be  named  Sion,  with  twelva 
tides,  in  every  side  a  window,  and 
three  stories,  one  of  which  is  named 
Ararat  ;  atul  with  Twelve  Masters, 
each  at  a  window,  yourself  in  the 
middle  of  than,  go  through  unspeak- 
able formalities,  vigils,  removals,  fiitts, 
toils,  distresses,  and  hardly  get  your 
Pentagon  after  all, —  we  shall  say  no- 
thing. As  little  concerning  the  still 
grander  and  painfuUer  process  of  VUy- 
iical  Regeneration,  or  growing  younsr 
again  ;  a  thing  not  to  be  acoomplished 
without  a  forty-days'  course  of  medi- 
cine, purgations,  sweating-baths,  faint- 
ing-fits, root-diet,  phlebuloiny,  stars a- 
tiOD,  and  desperation,  more  perhaps 
than  it  is  all  worth.  Leaving  these  in- 
terior solemnities,  and  many  high  moral 
precepts  of  union,  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
doctnnes  of  Immortality  and  what  uot, 
will  the  leader  care  to  cast  an  indiffer- 
ent glance  on  certain  esoteric  oera- 
monial  parts  of  this  Esyptian  Masonry, 
—  as  the  Inquisition  iJiographer,  if  we 
miscellaneously  cull  from  him,  may 
enable  us? 

*'  In  all  these  ceremonial  parts,"  hus- 
kily avers  th«  wooden  Biographer,  '*  yon 
find  as  much  Hicriioge,  profanation,  sti- 
perstition,  and  idolatry,  as  in  common 
Masonry  :  invocations  of  the  holy  Name, 
proatematiooa,  adorations  lavished  on  tiie 
Venerable,  or  h^ad  of  tho  Loduo ;  as- 
pirations, insufflations,  incense-burnings, 
fumigations,  exorcisms  of  the  Candidates 
and  ue  ^^annenta  they  are  to  tako ;  em- 
blfms  of  the  fsacro-sanrt  Triad,  of  the 
Moon,of  theSun,  of  the  Compass,  Square, 
and  a  thonssnd  thousand  other  iniquities 
end  ineptitudes,  which  are  now  well 
known  in  the  world." 
•  <•  We  above  made  mention  of  the  Grand 


Cophta.  By  this  title  has  been  detig- 
nated  the  founder  or  restorer  of  Egyptian 
Masonry.  Cagliostro  made  no  difficalty 
in  admitting"  (to  me  the  Inquisitor)  "  that 
under  such  name  he  was  himself  meant : 
now  in  this  system  the  Grand  Cophta  is  - 
compared  to  the  Highest :  the  most  so- 
lemn acts  of  worship  are  paid  him  ;  he 
has  authoritv  over  the  Angels  ;  he  is  in- 
voked on  all  occasions  j  every  thing  is 
done  in  virtoe  of  his  power ;  which  yoa 
are  assured  he  derivee  imsMdistely  IWnb 
God.  Nav  more :  amoncr  the  various 
rites  observed  in  this  ej^ercise  of  Ma- 
sonry, yon  srs  ordered  to  redte  the  Vwmi 
Creator  spiritus,  the  Te  Deum,  and  SOme 
Psalms  of  Dnvid  :  to  suth  an  excess  is 
impudence  and  audacity  carried,  that  in 
the  Pssim,  Memento,  Domine,  Dwid  et 
amnit  mantnetudinit  ^us,  every  time  the 
name  David  occurs,  that  of  the  Grand 
Cophta  is  to  be  substituted. 

**  No  Keli^on  is  ezehided  finom  the 
Egyptian  Soeiety:  the  Jew,  the  Calvin- 
ist,  the  Lutheran,  ran  be  admitted  equally 
well  with  the  Catholic,  il  so  be  they  ad- 
mit the  ezisbnce  of  God  and  die  immor^ 
tality  of  the  soul."  "  The  men  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  master  Ui\e  the  names  of 
the  ancient  Prophetij  the  women  those 
of  the  Sibyls.*' 

•  •  "Then  the  Grand  Mistress 
blows  on  the  face  of  the  female  Heci- 
piendary,  all  along  from  brow  to  chin, 
and  says:  *I  give  you  this  breath,  to 
cause  to  germinate  and  become  alive  ia 
your  heart  the  Truth  which  we  possess  ; 
to  fortity  in  you  tlie'  6cc.  bic—^'  Guar- 
dian of  the  new  Knowledge  which  we 
prepare  to  make  you  partake  of,  by  the 
sacred  namea  of  HeUoe,  Mene,  r«(rty(rasi- 
malon»* 

«*  In  the  Eswtfsr  (m  IlUminii,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1789,  I  read  that  these  latter 

words  were  suggested  to  Cagliostro  as 
Arabic  or  Sacred  ones  bv  a  Sleight-of. 
hand  Man,  who  ssid  that  ne  was  assisted 
by  a  spirit,  and  added  that  this  spirit  was 
tfie  Soul  of  a  Cabal ist  Jew,  who  by  art- 
magic  had  killed  his  pig  before  the 
Christian  AdvaoA." 

•  •  "  They  take  a  young  lad,  or  a 
girl  who  is  in  the  state  of  innocence : 
such  they  call  the  Pupil  or  the  Co/uai6 ; 
the  Venersble  oommnnieatee  to  him  the 
power  ho  would  have  hsd  belbre  the 
Fall  of  Man ;  wliich  power  consists 
mainly  in  commanding  the  pure  Spirits  j 
these  Spirits  sre  to  the  nnmherof  eevea : 
it  is  said  thev  surround  the  Throne  ;  and 
that  they  govern  the  Seven  Planets : 
their  names  are  Auael,  Michael,  Raphael, 
Gsbriel,  Uriel,  Zobiachel,  Anechiel/' 

Or  would  the  leader  wish  to  aee 

this  Coktmb  in  action  ?  She  can  act  in 
two  ways  ;  cither  behind  a  curtain,  be- 
hind a  hieroglyphically-pamled  Screen 
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wiUi  table  and  three  candles or  as 
here  "  before  the  Caraffe,"  and  shewing 
face.  If  the  miracle  fail,  it  can  only 
be  because  she  is  not  "  in  the  state  of 
iooooence," —  an  accident  much  to  be 
govded  agunst.  This  scene  is  at 
Mittau ; — we  6nd,  indeed,  that  it  is  a 
Pupil  affair,  not  a  Columb  one  ;  but 
for  the  rest  that  is  perfectly  indifferent : 

*'  Cao^liostro  accordingly  (it  is  his  own 
.story  still)  brought  a  little  Boy  into  the 
Lodge ;  SOD  of  a  nobleman  there.  He 
pfaead  him  on  his  knees  before  a  table, 
whereon  stood  a  l^nttlc  of  piirt'  water, 
and  behind  this  some  lighted  ctindles  : 
be  made  an  exorcism  round  the  Boy,  put 
his  hand  on  his  head  ;  and  both,  in  UOM 
attitude,  addressed  their  prayers  to  God 
for  the  happy  accomplishment  of  the 
work.  Having  tiien  bid  tlie  child  look 
into  the  Bottle,  dtrectlv  the  child  cried 
that  he  saw  a  g-arden.  knowini;  hereby 
that  Heaven  assisted  him,  Cagliostro  took 
courage,  and  bade  the  child  ask  of  God 
the  grace  to  see  the  Angel  Michael.  At 
first  the  child  said  :  '  I  see  somethinj? 
white ;  I  know  not  what  it  is.'  Then  he 
began  jumping,  stamping  like  a  possessed 
eieatiire,  and  cried  :  '  ThMe  now !  I  see 
a  rliilrl,  like  myself,  that  seems  to  have 
bOHiethiug  angelical.*  All  the  assembly, 
and  C'aglioslro  himself,  remained  speech- 
less with  emotion.  •  «  •  The  child 
being  anew  exorcised,  with  the  hands  of 
the  Venerable  on  his  head,  and  the  cus- 
tomary prayers  addressed  to  Heaven,  he 
looked  into  the  Bottle,  and  said,  he  saw 
his  Sister  at  that  moment  coming  down 
stairs,  aihl  crubracing  one  of  her  brothers. 
That  appeared  impossible,  the  brother  in 
qiie8ti<»  being  then  huBdreds  of  snilee 
off;  however,  C'agliostro  felt  not  discon- 
certed ;  said,  they  might  send  to  the 
eountrj-house  (where  the  sister  was) 
sod  see."*  « 

Wonderful  enough.  Here,  however, 
a  hex  father  suddenly  tianspiree,  which 
(as  the  Inquisitioa  Biographer  well 

urges)  must  serve  to  undeceive  all  be- 
lievers in  Cagliostro;  at  least,  call  a 
blush  into  their  cheeks.  It  seems : 
**  Hie  Grand  Cophta,  the  restorer,  fite 
propagator  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  Count 

C^lww*^  K««n«Jr 


ibr  having  carried  off  the  Egyptian 
vessels;  which  npinion,  in  spile  of  all 

the  luminous  arguments  that  were  op- 
posed to  him  to  shew  how  erroneous 
It  wa.s,  be  has  continued  to  hold  wiUi 
an  invincible  obstinacy  I**  How  re- 
concile these  two  inoonsistenctest  Aye, 
how  ? 

But  to  finish  off  this  Egyptian  Ma- 
sonic business,  and  bring  U  all  to  a  fo- 
cus, we  shall  now  for,  the  fiist  and  for 
the  last  time,  peep  one  moment  through 
the  spyglass  of  Monsieur  de  Ludiet, 
in  that  Emtai  ftiir  fes  Illumines  of  his. 
The  whole  matter  being  so  much  of  a 
chimera,  how  can  it  be  painted  other- 
wise than  chimerically  ?  Of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  one  thing  is  true,  that 
a  creature  of  the  seed  of  Adam  believed 
it  to  be  true.    List,  list,  then  ;  O  list! 

"  The  Recipiendarv  is  led  by  a  dark- 
some path,  into  an  immense  hall,  the 
ceiling,  the  walls,  the  floor  of  which  are 
covered  hv  a  black  eloth,  sprinkled  over 
with  red  flames  and  menacing  serpents : 
three  sepulchral  lamps  emit,  from  time 
to  time,  a  d^ing  glimmer ;  and  the  eye 
half  distingaishes,  in  this  lugubrious  den, 
certain  wrecks  r.f  niortalitv  suspended  by 
funereal  crajies :  a  heap  of  skeletons 
fonus  in  the  centre  a  sort  of  ultur  ;  ou 
both  sides  of  it  are  piled  books ;  some 
contain  menaces  against  the  perjured  ; 
others  the  deadly  narrative  of  the  ven- 
geances which  the  Invisible  Spirit  has 
eocaeted;  of  the  infenial  evocations  for  a 
loi^  time  pronounceil  in  vain. 

"  Eight  hours  elapse.  Then  Phan- 
toms,  trailing  mortuary  veils,  slowly  cross 
the  hall,  and  sink  in  caverns,  without 
audible  noise  of  trapdoors  or  of  falling. 
You  notice  only  tlmt  they  are  gone  by,  a 
fetid  odour  exhaled  from  them. 

**  The  Novice  rsmains  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  this  gloomy  abode,  in  the  midst 
of  a  freezing  silence.  A  rigorous  fast 
has  already  wetikened  his  thinking  facul- 
ties. Liquors,  prepared  for  the  porpooe, 
first  weary,  and  at  length  wear  out  his 
senses.  At  his  feet  are  placed  three 
Gups,  tilled  with  a  drink  of  greenish  co- 
lour.. Neeessi^  lifts  them  towsids  hie 
lips ;  {•»."«'"»»*"'^  • 
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Btript  of  his  clotkos;  wUflh  two  minis- 
tering brethren  deposit  on  a  funend  i»ile, 
erected  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 
With  blood,  on  hie  Hiked  bodj,  ere 
traced  crosses.  la  tibie  state  ofenlEariDg 
nnd  huniili;t  ion,  be  sees  npproachin*; with 
large  strides  hve  Phantoms,  armed  with 
awords,  and  clad  in  garments  dropping 
blood.  Their  faces  are  veiled:  they 
spread  n  curpet  on  the  floor;  kneel  there ; 
praj ;  and  remain  with  outstretched  hands 
crosaed  on  didr  breast,  and  ihoe  fixed  on 
the  ground,  in  deep  silence.  An  hoar 
passes  in  this  painful  attitude.  After 
which  fatiguing  trial,  plaintive  cnus  are 
heard ;  the  funeral  jme  takes  fire,  yet 
casta  oolj  a  pale  light ;  the  garments  are 
thrown  on  it  and  burnt.  A  colossal  and 
almost  transparent  Figure  rises  from  the 
very  bosom  of  the  pile.  At  eight  of  it, 
the  fire  prostrated  men  fall  into  convul- 
sions insupportable  to  look  on  :  thf  t(  o 
fiiithful  imusge  of  those  foaming  struggles 
wherein  a  mortal  at  handgrips  wtta  a 
sudden  pain  enda  by  ainkhig  nnder  it. 

"  Then  a  tremhlin<^  voice  pierres  the 
vault,  and  articulates  the  formula  of  those 
execralde  oatha  that  are  to  be  sworn: 
my  pen  faultera;  I  think  myaelf  almost 
gttiwf  to  retiaee  them." 

O  Luchet,  what  a  taking  !  Is  there 
no  hope  left,  thinkest  thou  /  Thy  brain 
is  all  gone  to  addled  albumen  ;  help 
seems  none,  if  not  in  liiut  last  mother  V 
bosom  of  aU  the  ruined :  Biandy-and- 
water !  —  An  unfteling  world  may 
laugh;  but  ought  to  recollect  that, 
forty  years  ago,  these  things  were  sad 
realities, — in  the  beads  of  inan^  men. 

As  to  the  eiecmble  oaths,  this  seemii 
the  main  one:  Honour  and  respect 
Aqua  Toffana,  as  a  sure,  prompt,  nnd 
necessary  means  of  purging  the  (  J  lobe, 
by  the  death  or  the  liebf  tntiuii  of  such 
as  endeavour  to  debase  the  Truth,  or 
snatch  il  from  our  hands/'  And  so 
the  catastrophe  ends  by  bathing  our 
|>oor  half-dead  Recipiendary  fii-st  in 
blood,  then,  afVer  some  genuHexioos, 
in  water  :  ant*  •*  f***-^      •  " 


—  and  how  it  acts  not  only  indiMly 

through  the  foolish  sen'^es  of  men,  but 
directly  on  their  Imagination ;  con- 
necting itself  with  Enoch  and  Klias, 
with  Philanthropy,  Immortality,  Kleu- 
theromania,  ana  Adam  Weieshaupt's 
liluminati,  and  so  downwards  to  the 
infinite  Deep:  figure  all  this;  and  in 
the  centre  of  it,  silting  eager  and  alert, 
the  skilfuUest  Panourgos,  working  the 
mighty  chaos,  into  a  creation— of  ready 
money.  In  such  a  wide  plastic  ocean  ' 
of  sham  and  foam  had  tlie  Arcliquack 
now  happily  begun  to  envelop  himself. 

Accordingly  he  goes  forth  prospering 
and  to  piu:>per.  Arrived  in  any  City, 
he  has  but  by  masonic  grip  to  accredit 
himself  with  the  Venerable  of  the  place; 
and,  not  by  degrees  as  formerly,  but 
in  a  single  night,  is  introduced  in  CJrand 
Lodge  to  all  that  is  fattest  and  foolish- 
est  »r  or  near;  and  in  the  fittest  aiena, 
a  gilt-fMsteboud  Masonic  hall.  There 
between  the  two  pillars  of  Jaciiin  and 
Boaz,  can  the  great  Shecpstealer  see 
his  whole  flock  (of  Dupeables)  assem- 
bled in  one  penfold ;  aflPectionately 
blatant,  licking  the  hand  they  are  to  • 
bleed  by.  V^ictorious  Acharat-Beppol 
The  genius  of  Amazement,  moreover, 
has  now  shed  her  glorj-  round  him  ; 
he  is  radiant-headed,  a  supernatural 
by  his  very  gaiL  Behold  niro  eveiy 
where  welcomed  with  vivats,  or  in 
awe-stiuck  silence  :  gilt-pasteboard  | 
Freemasons  receive  him  under  the 
Steel  Arch  (of  crossed  sabres);  he 
mouaH  to  the  Seat  ofdie  Veneiable; 
holds  high  discourse  hours  long,  on 
Masonry,  Morality,  Universal  Science, 
Divinity,  and  Things  in  general,  with 
**  a  sublimity,  an  emphasis,and  unction," 
proceeding  it  appears,  from  the  special  ' 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  Then 
there  are  Eg>'i>tian  Lodges  to  be  found- 
ed, corresponded  with  (a  thing  in- 
volving expense);  elementary  fractions 

arcanum  (nay,  if  , 
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all  thy  intricrues,  hadst  thou  ever  yet 
Eodymion-like  an  intrigue  with  the 
loiuir  Diana,  —  called  ubo  iiecate  ? 
Aad  tha«9  O  antique,  roudi-loriDg 
Mad  DommVf  <A»  Squire-oT-^mes 
can  (it  appears  probable)  comtnand 
the  Seven  Anpels,  Uriel,  Anachiel  and 
Company ;  at  lowest,  has  the  eyes  of 
all  Eufope  fixed  on  him  I — Hw  dog 
pockeu  mooey  enotigh,  and  can  seem 
to  despise  money. 

To  us,  much  meditating  on  the  mat- 
ter.  It  seemed  perhaps  slrangei>l  of  all, 
hom  C^ont  GagUoaIro,  received  under 
Ibe  Steel  Anh,  could  hold  Diacomaea, 
of  from  one  to  three  hours  long,  on 
Universal  Science,  of  such  unction,  we 
do  not  say  as  to  seem  inspired  by  tlie 
H0I7  Spirit,  but  as  not  to  get  him 
logged  out  of  doors  (after  his  &rat  head 
of  method),  and  drowned  in  whole 
oceans  of  salt-and-water.    The  man 
could  not  speak ;  only  babble  in  long- 
winded  dinuatoDs,  chaotic  circumvo- 
lotiooe  tending  nowbither.   He  hard 
no  tlMMght  for  speaking  with ;  he  fiad 
not  even  a  language.    His  Sicilian- 
Italian,  and  Laquais-de-lHace  French, 
garnished  with  shreds  from  all  Euro- 
pan  dialacta,  was  ^"bdlir  imelUgibta 
to  no  mortal;  aTower-of-Babel  jargon, 
which  made  many  think  him  a  kind  of 
Jew.     But  indeefl,  with  the  language 
of  Greeks,  or  of  Angels,  what  better 
weie  It?  The  man  onee  fiv all  has  no 
aiticttlataiittanoee;  thattongoeof  hb 
mits  noi<;es  enough,  but  no  speech. 
Let  him  begin  the  plainest  story,  his 
stream  stagnates  at  the  tirst  stage ; 
chafea  («ahem1  ahem  I") ;  loses  ilseir 
in  the  earth;  or,  bursting  over,  flies 
abroad  without  bank  or  channel, — into 
se  parate  plashes.    Not  a  stream,  but  a 
lake,  a  wide-spread  indefinite  marsh. 
His  wfaflle  Ifaoiight  is  coafiiaad,  inexlri- 
ceble;  what  thougbty  what  resemblance 
of  thought  he  has,  cannot  deliver  itself, 
except  in  gasps,  blustering  gushes, 
spasmodic  retluences,  which  make  bad 
avOTM.  Bahble,hBbble,toilandlfouble: 
bow  thou  bubblest,  fooUsh  **  BubUj- 
jock  !"    Hear  him  once  (and  on  a 
dead-lift  occasion),  as  the  In^uisilion 
Gomey  reports  it : 

*'  '  T  moan  and  I  wish  to  mean,  that 
even  as  thotM  who  honour  their  father 
and  mother,  and  rsapect  the  sovereign 
Pontiff,  are  blessed  of  God  ;  even  so  all 
that  I  did,  I  did  it  by  the  order  of  God, 
with  the  power  which  he  vouohsafed  me, 
aai'te  the  advaMige  oT  Ood  and  of  ^olv 
Chanh;  aad  I  aiaaa  ^  giro  the  fnda 
▼0L.vtii.  no.  xiiv. 


of  all  that  I  have  done  and  said,  not  only 
physically  but  morally,  by  shewing  that 
aa  I  have  awed  God  ISoir  God  aad  by 
the  power  of  God,  he  haa  given* me  at 
last  the  counterpoison  to  confound  and 
combat  Hell ;  for  I  know  no  other  ene- 
miea  than  those  that  ere  in  HeU,  and  if  I 
am  wrong  the  Holy  Father  will  punish 
me ;  if  I  am  right  ho  will  reward  me, 
and  if  the  Holy  Father  could  get  into  his 
hands  to-night  tbeee  answers  of  ndne,  I 
predict  to  all  brethren,  believers  and  un> 
believers,  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to- 
morrow moruing.'  Being  desired  to  give 
tbeee  proofs  men,  he  anawered :  *  To 
prove  that  1  have  been  chosen  of  God  aa 
an  apoade  to  defend  and  propagate  reli- 
pon,  1  say  that  as  the  Holy  Church  has  . 
instituted  pastors  to  demonstrate  in  face 
of  the  world  that  she  is  the  true  Catholic 
faith,  even  so,  having  operated  with  ap- 
probation and  by  the  counsel  of  psstem 
of  the  Holy  Church,  I  am,  SS  I  said, 
fully  justified  in  regard  to  all  my  opera- 
tions; and  these  pastors  have  assursd 
me  tluit  my  Egjptnm  Older  was  dlviae* 
and  deserved  to  be  formed  into  an  Order 
sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Father*  ea  I  aaid 
in  another  interrogatory."* 

How  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
said  we,  could  auch  a  babblins,  bub- 
bling Tuikflf-coek  tpaak    with  uno- 

tion  r 

Two  things  here  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  First,  the  difference  between 
speaking  and  public  speakmg ;  a  dif- 
fnanea  altooetaer  generic.  Seeondljp, 
the  wondeiml  power  of  a  certain  auda- 
city (often  named  impudence).  Was 
it  never  thy  bard  fortune,  good  Ueader, 
to  attend  any  Meeting  convened  for 
Pnbiie  purposes;  any  Bibla-Sockty, 
Ralirm,  CoMaivaiiv%  Tbatcbed-Ta- 
vern,  Hogg-Dinner,  or  other  such 
Meeting  ?  Thou  hast  seen  some  full- 
fed  Long-ear,  by  free  determination, 
ar  on  samt  caotfrnint,  atari  to  hia  legiy 
and  give  voice.  VVell  aware  wert  thou 
dmft  there  was  not,  had  not  been,co\ild 
not  be,  in  that  entire  ass-cranium  of 
his  anv  fraction  of  an  idea:  nevertheless 
mailt  him.  Ifatflistanominooabaia 
fiit  round,  and  nothing,  not  even  no9- 
tansa,  dwell  in  his  recollection, — 
heed  it  not ;  let  him  but  plunge  des- 
perately on,  the  spell  is  broken. 
Common-places  enough  aia  at  hand ; 

labour  of  love,"  "  rights  of  auffering 
millions,"  "throne  and  altar,"  "  divine 
gift  of  song,''  or  what  else  it  may  be : 
the  Meeting,  by  its  very  na//i£,  has 
environed  itself  in  a  givpn  element  of 
Cnmum  flaga.  vm»  behold  how 
bii  lalhiligiiiigapf  gat  beated,and  the 
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Count  Cagliostro, 
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friction  vanishes;  cheers,  appfauiiet 

(with  the  previous  dinner  and  strong 
drink)  raise  him  to  height  of  noblest 
temper.  And  now  (as  for  your  vo- 
ciferous Dullard  U  caaiest  of  all) 
let  him  keep  on  the  soft*  safe  parallel 
course  (parallel  to  the  Truth,  or  nearly 
so;  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  in  contact 
with  It),  no  obstacle  will  meet  him ;  on 
the  fiiYOuring  "  given  element  of  Com- 
monplace "  he  triumphantly  careers. 
He  is  as  the  ass,  whom  you  took  and 
cast  headlong  into  the  water:  the  water 
at  first  threatens  to  swallow  him ;  but 
he  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
can  fwim  theieiD,  that  it  is  buoyant 
*  and  bears  him  along.  One  sole  con- 
dition is  indispensable:  audacity  (vul- 
garly called  impudence).  Our  ass 
must  commit  lumself  to  his  watery 
dement;"  in  free  daring,  strike  forth 
his  four  Umfae  from  him :  then  shall 
he  not  drown  and  sink,  but  shoot  glo- 
riously forward,  and  swim,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  bystanders.  The  ass,  safe 
landed  on  the  other  bank,  shakes  his 
rouf^h  hide,  wonderstruck  himself  at 
tlic  faculty  that  lay  in  him,  and  waves 
joyfully  his  lon^^  ears  :  so  too  the  piihlic 
speaker.  Cagliostro,  as  we  know  hiin 
of  old,  is  not  without  a  certsin  blubhery 
oiliness  (of  soul  an  of  body),  with  vehe- 
mence lying  under  it ;  has  the  volu- 
blest,  noisiest  tongue;  and  in  the  au- 
dacity vulgarly  called  impudence  is 
without  a  fellow.  The  Common-places 
of  such  Sleel-Aidi  Meetings  are  soon 
at  his  finger-ends  :  that  same  blub- 
hery oilines^  and  vehemence  lyinp^  tinder 
it  (once  give  them  an  element  and 
stimulus)  are  the  very  giil  of  a  fluent 
public  speaker — to  Dupcables. 

Here  too  let  us  mention  a  dfcum- 
stance,  not  insignificant,  if  true,  which 
it  may  readily  enough  be.  In  younger 
years,  lieppo  Balsamo  once,  it  is  re- 
corded, took  some  pains  to  pfoeoiCy 
**  from  a  eomtiy  vicar,"  under  quite 


shall  smell  weifc,  b  well  known.  No 

Q'lack  can  persuade  like  him  who  has 
himself  some  persuasion.  Nay,  so 
wondrous  is  the  act  of  Believing,  De- 
ception and  Self-deception  must,  rigo- 
lonslv  speaking,  coexist  in  all  Quacks; 
and  he  perhaps  were  definable  as  the 
best  (juack,  in  whom  the  smallest 
musk-gram  of  the  latter  would  suffi- 
ciently flavour  the  laigest  mais  of  die 
former. 

But  indeed,  as  we  know  otherwise, 
was  there  not  in  Cagliostro  a  certain 
pinchbeck  counterfeit  of  all  that  is 
golden  and  good  in  man,  of  somewliat 
even  that  is  best?  Cheers,  and  illu- 
minated hieroglyphs,  and  the  ravish- 
ment of  thronging  audiences,  can  make 
him  maudlin;  his  very  wickedness  of 
practice  will  render  him  louder  in  elo- 
quence of  theory  ;  and  ^*  philanthropy,'^ 
••divine  science,"  "  depth  of  unknown 
worlds,"  "  finer  feelings  of  the  heart," 
and  such  like  shall  draw  tears  from 
most  asses  of  sensibility.  iSi either,  in- 
deed, is  it  of  moment  hom  few  his 
elementary  Common-places  are,  how 
empty  his  head  is,  so  he  but  agitate  it 
well :  thus  a  lead  drop  or  two,  put  into 
the  emptiest  dry-bladder,  and  jingled 
to  and  fto,  will  make  noise  enough ; 
and  even  (if  skiUuUy  jingled)  a  kind  of 
martial  music. 

Such  is  the  Cagliostric  palaver,  that 
bewitches  all  manner  of  believing  souls. 
If  the  ancient  Father  was  named  Chry- 
sostom,  or  Mouth-of-Oold,  he  the  mo- 
dern (^lack  named  Pindlhedto-Stom, 
or  Moiith-of-Pinchbeck  ;  in  an  Age  of 
Hronze  such  metal  finds  elective  athni- 
ties.  On  the  whole,  too,  it  is  worth 
considering  what  element  your  Quack 
specially  works  in  :  the  element  of 
VVondcr!  The  Cienuine,  be  he  artist  or 
artisan,  works  in  the  finitude  of  the 
Known ;  tlie  Quack  in  the  infinitude  of 
the  Unknown.  And  then  how,  in  m- 
pidest  progression,  he  grows  and  ad- 
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natural  fruit  of  religious  Unbelief;  then 
Greediness)  exist  over  Europe,  in  this 
the  iDOSt  deceivable  of  modern  ages, 
•rt  ftimd  op^  ienDeoting  in  his  behoof. 
Ht  cueen  onwaid  as  s  Comet;  his 
nucleus  (of  paying  and  praising  Dupes) 
embraces,  in  long  radius,  what  city  and 
province  he  rests  over;  his  thinner  tail 
(of  wondering  and  curious  Dupes) 
sbclciics  into  mnolest  lands.  GkNNl 
Lavmter,  from  amid  his  Swiss  Moun> 
tains,  could  say  of  him  :  "  Cajiliostro, 
a  man ;  and  a  man  such  as  few  are ; 
in  whom  however  I  am  not  a  believer. 
O  thnt  ho  were  simple  of  heart  and 
humble,  like  a  child  ;  that  he  had 
feelirifT  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  maiesty  of  the  I^ord  {Ilohcit 
dc$  Herm)\  Who  were  so  great  as 
be  ?  CttUostro  often  tells  what  is  not 
true,  and  promises  what  he  does  not 
perform.  Yet  do  I  nowise  hold  his 
oj)eration3  as  deception,  though  they 
are  not  what  he  calls  them."*  If  good 
Lavater  oonld  so  tay  of  him,  what 
most  others  have  been  saying  I 

Comet-wise,  pro<^re«sing  with  loud 
flourish  of  kuliledrums,  every  where 
under  tlie  Steel  Arcli,  evoking  spirits, 
transmuting  metals  (to  such  as  could 
stand  it),  the  Archquack  has  traversed 
Saxony ;  at  Leipzig  has  run  athwart 
tlie  hawser  of  a  brother  quack  (poor 
Scbrupfer,  here  scarcely  recognisable 
as  **Seieprt'\  and  wrecked  him. 
Tl) rough  Eastern  Germany,  Prussian 
Poland,  he  progresses ;  and  so  now  at 
length  (in  the  spring  of  1780)  lias  ar- 
rived at  Petersburg.  Ilis  pavilion  is 
erected  here,  bis  flag  prosperously 
hoisted :  Mason-lodges  have  long  ears; 
he  is  distributing  (as  has  now  become 
his  wont)  Spagiric  Food,  medicine  for 
the  poor ;  a  train-oil  Prince  Toteiukin 
(or  something  like  him,  Ibr  accounts 
are  dubious)  feels  his  chops  water  over 
a  seraphic  S(  raphina:  all  goes  merry, 
and  promises  the  best.  But  in  those 
despotic  countries,  tlie  Police  is  so 
arbitrary  I  Cagliostro's  thaumaturgr 
must  be  overhuiled  by  the  Empress  s 
Physician  (Rogerson,  a  hard  Annandale 
Scot) ;  is  found  naught,  the  Spagiric 
Food  un6t  for  a  dog  :  and  so,  the  whole 

Ctieolars  of  his  Lordship  s  conduct 
ng  pot  together,  the  result  is  that  he 
must  leave  Petersburg,  in  a  given  brief 
term  of  hours.  Happy  for  him  that  it 
was  so  brief :  scarcely  is  be  gone,  till 


the  Prussian  Ambassador  appears  with 
a  complaint,  that  he  has  falsely  assumed 
the  Prussian  uniform  at  Rome  ;  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  with  a  still  graver 
complaint,  that  he  has  forged  bills  at 
Cadiz.  However,  he  is  safe  over  the 
marches :  let  them  complain  their  till. 

In  C'ourland  and  in  Poland  great 
things  await  him;  yet  not  unalloyed 
by  two  small  reverMS*   The  lamed 
Countess  von  der  Recke  (a  bom  Fair 
Saint,  what  the  Germans  call  Si-hone 
Seele)^  as  yet  quite  young  in  heart  and 
experience,  but  broken  down  witl)  grief 
for  departed  friends,— seeks  to  qoestioii 
the  world-famous  Spirit-summoner  on 
the  secrets  of  the  Invisible  Kingdoms; 
whither,  with  fond,  strained  eyes,  she  is 
incessantly  looking.    The  galimathiat 
of  PinchbeckoHitom  cannot  impose 
on  this  fMlV^minded  simple  woman ; 
she  recognises  the  t^uack  in  him  (and 
in    a   printed    liook    makes  known 
the  same):  Mephisto's  mortifying  ex- 
perience with  Margaret,  as  above  fore- 
told, renews  itself  fur  Cagliostro.f 
At  Warsaw  too,  though  he  discourses 
on   Egyptian   Masonry,  on  Medical 
Philosophy,  and  the  iguorance  ol  Doc- 
tors, and  performs  suocessfnlly  with 
Pu^  and  CoImhi6,  a  certain  Count 
M.  *  cherishes  more  than  doubt ;  which 
ends  in  certainty,  in  a  written  CcL'/ioxtro 
Unmasked.     The  Archquack,  trium- 
phant, sumptuously  feasted  in  the  city, 
has  retired  with  a  chosen  set  of  be- 
lievers, with  whom  however  was  this 
unbelieving  "M.,"  into  the  country; 
to  ti-ansmute  n)etals,  to  prepare  per- 
haps the  Pentagon  itself.    All  that 
night,  before  leavingWarHiw,<<our  dear 
Master"  had  spent  conversing  with 
spirits.     Spirits?   cries  "M.:"  Not 
be;  but  melting  ducats:  he  has  a 
melted  mass  of  Uiem  in  this  cnicibl^ 
which  now,  by  sleight  of  hand,  he 
would  fain  substitute  for  tliat  other, 
filled,  as  you  all  saw,  with  red-lead, 
carefully  luted  down,  smelted,  set  to 
eool,  smuggled  from  among  our  hands, 
and  now  (look  at  it,  ye  asses  1)-^ 
found  broken  and  hidden  among  these 
bushes  1    Neither  do^  the  Pentagon, 
or  Elixir  of  Life,  or  whatever  it  was, 
prosper  better.   ^  Our  sweet  Master 
enters  into  eipostolation     **  swean 
by  his  great  God,  and  his  honour, 
that  he  will  finish  the  work  and  make 
us  happy.    Ue  carries  his  modesty 


*  LtUrt  du  Cm$§  Minbmu  lar  Cagiiomv  it  LcMrttr.  (BetUn,  1786.)  P.  4t. 
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10  far  as .  to  propose  thnt  he  ibin 

work  with  chains  on  liis  feet ;  and  con- 
sents to  lose  his  life,  by  the  hands  of 
his  disciples,  if  before  the  end  of  the 
fiwth  pottage^  his  iford  be  not  made 
good.  He  Uys  his  hand  on  the  ground, 
and  kisses  it ;  holds  it  up  to  Heaven, 
and  again  takes  God  to  witness  that  he 
speaks  true;  calls  on  Him  to  exterroi- 
Atte  him  if  he  liee."  Afiskm  of  the 
hoary-bearded  Grand  Cophta  himself 
makes  night  solemn.  In  vain!  The 
sherds  of  that  broken  red -lead  crucible 
(whicli  pretends  to  stand  here  unbroken 
MMbll  of  nhrer)  lie  there^  twfbre  your 
that  resemblance  of  a  sleeping 
child/'  grown  visible  in  the  mag^e 
cooking  of  our  Elixir,  proves  to  be 
an  inserted  rosemary-leaf:  the  Grand 
Cophta  cannot  be  gone  too  soon. 

Comt  «  M./'  balancing  towards  the 
opposite  extreme,  even  tbmke  btm  in- 
adequate as  a  Quack. 

"  Far  from  hi  lug  modest,"  says  this 
Unmasker,  "  be  brags  beyond  expression. 
In  •nybodv's  prowuce,  especially  in  wo- 
nen's,  of  the  grand  iaeiiltiea  be  poseetsaa. 
Every  word  is  an  exaggeration,  or  n 
statement  you  feel  to  be  improbable.  The 
analleat  eoatiadiction  puts  him  in  fury  : 
his  vam^bteaks  through  on  all  aid^; 
he  leu  you  give  him  a  festival  that  seta 
Uie  whole  city  a>talking.  Most  impostort 
are  supple,  and  endeavour  to  gainuienda. 
This  one,  you  might  say,  stndiea  to  ap* 
pear  arrogant,  to  mak>'  nil  men  enemies, 
by  his  rude  injurious  speeches,  by  the 
eqinabblea  and  grudges  be  introdaeee 
among  friends."  "  He  quarrvls  with  his 
coadjutors  for  triflea  ;  fancies  that  a  sim- 
ple giving  of  the  lie  will  persuade  the 
^bfieHiatthiv are  liars."  *«8chii»pibr 
at  Leipzig  was  tar  cleverer."  «•  He  ahonld 
get  some  ventriloquist  for  assistant: 
should  read  some  Books  of  Chemistry: 
8tad7  Ihe  Tiieka  of  Philadelpbia  and 


advices,  good  <*  M. but  do 
not  3Foa  yoQiaelf  admit  that  be  has  a 
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Soeh  WPaiMi  (oacnrring  in  the  lot 

of  every  man)  are,  for  our  Caglioslro, 
but  as  specks  in  the  blaze  of  the  meri- 
dian Sun.  With  undimmed  lustre  he 
la,  as  heretofore,  handed  over  fiom  tfala 
"  Prince  P."  to  that  Priaoe  Q.;  aflMmg 
which  high  believing  potentates,  what 
is  an  incredulous  "  Count  M.  ?"  His 
pockets  are  distended  with  ducats  and 
diamonds:  he  is  off  to  Vienna,  to 
Frankfort,  to  Strasburg,  by  extm-fMat ; 
and  there  also  will  work  miracles. 
"  The  train  he  commonly  took  with 
him,"  says  the  Inquisition  Biographer^ 
*  eonesponded  to  the  rest ;  he  always 
travelled  post,  with  a  considerable 
suite:  couriers,  lackeys,  body-eervants« 
domestics  of  all  sorts,  sumptuously 
dressed,  gave  an  air  of  reality  to  the 
high  birth  he  vaunted.  The  veiy 
liveries  he  got  made  at  Ptois  cost 
twenty  Louis  each.  Apartments  for* 
nished  in  the  height  of  the  mode  ;  a 
magnificent  table,  open  to  numerous 

fuests;  rich  dresses  for  himself  and 
is  wife,  eonesponded  to  this  Inxurioos 
way  of  life.  His  feigned  generosity 
likewi<;e  made  a  great  noise.  Often 
he  gratuitously  doctored  the  poor,  and 
even  gave  them  alms."  f 

la  the  inside  of  all  this  splendid 
travelling  aad  lodging  economy,  are  to 
be  seen,  as  we  know,  two  suspicious^ 
looking  rouged  or  unrouged  figures,  of 
a  Count  and  a  Countess:  lolling  on 
their  coshioos  tliei^  with  a  jaded, 
baggaid  kind  of  aspect,  they  eye  one 
another  sullenly,  in  silence,  with  a 
scarce-suppressed  indignation  ;  for  each 
thinks  the  other  does  not  work  enough 
and  eats  too  much.  Whether  Dame 
Lorenia  followed  her  peculiar  aide  of 
the  business  wiUi  feluctance  or  with 
free  alacrity,  is  a  moot-point  among 
Biographers :  not  so  that,  with  her  cho- 
leric adipow  Archquack,  she  had  a 
sour  life  of  it,  and  brawling  abounded. 

If  we  look  still  farther  inwards,  m^r-  r 
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CnNHBf  m  thi  supreme  damt  lit 
hv;  iaielliet  aeit  to  dom.  Nay,  it 

not  cunninij  (couple  it  with  an  esurient 
character)  the  natural  consequence  of 
4efectiv€  intellect  ?  It  is  properly  the 
▼cMiDent  cxcfciaa  of  a  short,  poor 
vision  ;  of  an  iotetteGt  sunk,  bemired ; 
which  can  attain  to  no  free  vision, 
otherwise  it  would  lead  the  esurient 
man  to  be  honest. 

Meaowlule  i^cams  of  nniddy  light 
will  owraaiopaHy  visit  all  mortals;  every 
living  creature  (according  to  Milton, 
the  very  Devil)  Iras  some  more  or  less 
£unt  resemblance  of  a  Conscience; 
flrast  makft  invnrrdty  oertam  auricular 
coofcawons,  abadations,  professions  of 
feith,  —  were  it  only  that  he  does  not 
yet  quite  loathe,  and  so  proceed  to 
hang  himself.  What  such  x  Porcus 
as  Cagliostro  might  speciallv  feel,  and 
thinky  and  Uf  were  difficult  in  any  case 
to  say  ;  much  more  when  contiadictiM 
and  atyatlficatieii,  designed  and 


afiflldaMe.  so  involve  ibe 

of  the  most  authentic  documwits  pre* 
served  of  him  is  the  Picture  of  hit 
Visage.  An  Eftigies  once  universally 
diffused ;  in  oil-paiut,  aquatint,  marble, 
itueeo,  siiid  perhaps  ipngerbread,  deeft» 
rating  millions  of  apartments:  ofwbidi 
remarkable  Effigies  one  copy,  encjraved 
in  the  Ime-manner,  happily  still  lies 
here.  Fittest  of  visages;  worthy  to  be 
worn  by  the  Quack  of  Qaacks  I  A 
most  portentous  fiu»  of  scoundrelism ; 
a  fat,  snub,  abominable  face;  dew* 
lapped,  flat-nosed,  greasy,  full  of  gree- 
diness, sensuality,  oxhke  obstinacy; 
a  forehead  impudent,  refusing  to  be 
■shamed;  and  then  two  eyes  turned 
aanphioally  languishing,  as  in  dsf 
▼me  contemplation  and  adoration;  a 
touch  of  quiz  too  :  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  quack-fa(^jxo- 
dvoed  by  the  eighteanth  eentuiy*  Then 
be  sit%  and  aecaphioally 
with  thii  epigraph: 


De  VAmi  du  Hmmains  reccuaissex  U$  trtdUs 

Tons  SUM  Jours  $ont  marqu^i  par  de  nouveaus  bUt^aiU, 

Jl  prolonge  la  vie,  il  ucourt  I'indigence ; 

L€  plifyir  d*hr§  utilt  tit  mut  m  rieompeme. 


A  probable  conjecture  were  that  this 
same  Theosophy,  Theophilauthropy^ 
Solacement  m  the  Poor,  to  which  our 
Archquack  now  more  and  move  betook 
himself,  might  serve  not  only  as  bird- 
lime for  external  game,  but  also  half- 
UDConsciously  as  salve  for  assuaging 
his  own  spiritual  sores.  Am  not  I  a 
chaiitable  man?  could  the  Aithquadt 
say:  if  I  have  erred  myself,  have  I 
not,  by  theosophic  unctuous  discourses, 
removed  much  cause  of  error  ?  The 
King,  the  quackery,  what  are  these  but 
me  method  of  accommodating  yourMlf 
to  the  temper  of  men;  of  getting  thei^ 
car,  their  dull  long  ear,  which  Honesty 
had  no  cliance  to  catch  ?     Nay,  at 
worst,  lb  not  this  an  unjust  world  ;  full 
eC  nothing  but  beasts  of  prey,  fonv- 
feoted  or  two-footed?    Nature  has 
commanded,  saying:  Man,  help  thy- 
self.  Ought  not  the  man  of  my  genius, 
since  he  was  not  bom  a  Prince,  since 





«:  ^  I.. 


can  Count  Front-of-brass  Pinchbecko- 
stom,  in  rare  atrabiUar  hours  of  sel^ 
questiooing,  compose  himadf.  FordM 
testy  such  hours  are  rare :  the  Coiint  is 
a  man  of  action  and  digestion,  not  of 
self-questioning ;  usually  the  day  brings 
its  abundant  task ;  there  is  no  time  for 
abstiactionsy-^tha  meifpMeal  Mt 
Be  this  as  it  Inay,  the  Count  has 
arrived  at  Strasborg;  is  working  higher 
wonders  than  ever.    At  Strasburg  in- 
deed (in  the  year  1783)  occurs  his 
apotheosis ;  what  we  can  call  the  cul- 
mination and  Fourth  Act  of  his  Lift^ 
drama.  He  was  here  for  a  number  of 
months;  in  full  blossom  and  radiance, 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  large  hired  hospitals,  he  with  open 
drug^£iK  (eotitainiHg  BMrnet 
tom"),  and  even  with  Open  purse, 
relieves  the  suffering  poor  ;  unfolds 
himself  lamblike,  angelic  to  a^|i^njQoogi^ 
few,  of  the  rich  classes ;  turnra  fiiem  <^ 
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mm ;  and  on  the  equipages,  haughti- 
nesses, :itifl  oven  dinner-invitations  of 
the  great,  turns  only  his  negatory  front- 
of>bras8 1  The  Prince  Cardinal  de 
BLohan,  Arehbidiop  of  Stmsl»afff»  firsU 
class  Peer  of  France,  of  the  Blood-rojel 
of  Britany,  intimates  a  wish  to  see 
him;  he  answers:  "  If  Monseigneur 
the  Cardinal  is  sick,  let  him  come, 
ftiid  I  will  cure  hhn ;  if  he  is  well, 
be  has  no  need  of  me,  I  none  of  him."* 
Heaven,  meanwhile,  has  sent  him  a  few 
disciples :  by  a  nice  tact,  lie  knows  his 
man ;  to  one  speaks  only  of  Spagiric 
Medicine,  DowafeU  of  iVranny,  and 
the  Egyptian  Lodge;  to  another,  of 
quite  high  matters,  beyond  this  diurnal 
sphere;  of  visits  from  the  Angel  of  Light, 
visits  from  him  of  Darkness;  passing  a 
Statue  of  Christ,  be  will  pause  with  a 
wondfously  accented  plaintiTe  Ha  V 
as  of  recognition,  as  of  thousand-jean 
remembrance  ;  and  when  quo'Jtioncd, 
sink  into  mysterious  silence.  Is  lie  the 
Wandering  Jew,  then?  Heaven  knows! 
At  Strasborg,  in  a  word,  Fonaoe  not 
only  smiles  but  laughs  upon  him :  as 
crowning  favour,  he  finds  here  the  rich- 
est, inflammablest,  most  open-handed 
Dupe  ever  jet  vouchsafed  him ;  no 
otbar  tban  this  same  many-titled  Louis 
de  Rohan ;  strong  in  whose  hvwsTf  he 
can  lauph  again  at  Fortune. 

Let  the  curious  reader  look  at  him, 
for  an  instant  or  two,  through  the  eyes  of 
two  eye-witnesses :  the  Abb^  Geoigel 
(Prince  Louis's  diplomatic  Factotum), 
and  Herr  MeineiSy  the  Gdttingen  Pro- 
fessor : 

"Admitted  at  length, "says  ourtoo-pros- 
ing  Jesuit  Abb^, "  to  the  liuuctuary  of  this 
.^sculapius,  Prince  Louis  saw,  Bccordinjg 
to  his  own  account,  in  the  incommimi- 
cative  man's  physiognomy,  something  so 
dignified,  so  imposing,  that  he  felt  peue- 
ttaltd  with  aTehffiooB  awe,  and  reverence 
dictated  his  address.  Their  interview, 
which  was  brief,  excited  mor©  keenly 
than  ever  his  desire  of  farther  acquaint- 
anoe.  He  attahiad  it  at  length :  and  the 
essfty  enaiario  giadnated  so  cunninglr 
his  words  and  procedure,  that  he  f^.unea, 
widiout  appearing  to  court  it,  the  Cardi- 
nsl*8  entire  eonffdenoe,  and  the  greatest 
ssoendMiey  over  his  will.  '  Your  soul,' 
said  he  one  day  to  the  Prince,  '  is  worthy 
of  mine;  you  deserve  to  be  made  par- 
tidpalor  of  all  my  eeerets.'  Siieh  an 
avowal  captivated  the  whole  facnlties, 
iatellectaal  aad  oMnal,  of  a  oian  who  at 


all  times  had  hunted  after  secrets  of  al- 

chemy  and  botany.  From  this  moment 
their  union  became  intimate  aud  public : 
Cagliostro  went  and  eatabliabed  niaaflf 

at  Saveme,  while  his  Kminence  was  re- 
siding there  ;  their  solitary  interviewa 
were  long  and  frequent."  •  •  "I 
remember  onoe,  having  learnt,  b^  a  sore 
way,  tlint  R:mm  de  Planta  (lus  Emi- 
nence's man  of  affairs)  had  froquont, 
most  expensive  orgies,  in  the  Archi- 
epiacopal  Palaoe,  where  Tokay  wine  ran 
like  water,  to  rt^cralo  Catrliostro  and  his 
pretended  wife,  1  thought  it  my  doty  to 
inform  the  Cardinal  ;  his  answer  was, 
'  I  know  it ;  I  have  even  authorised  him 
to  commit  abuses,  if  he  judge  fit.'"  •  • 
"He  came  at  last  to  have  no  other  will 
than  Cagliostro's :  and  to  each  a  length 
hud  it  ^une,  that  this  sham  Egyptian* 
finding  it  good  to  quit  Strasbur^  for  a 
time,  and  retire  into  Switzerland,  the 
Cardinal,  apprised  thereof,  despatehed 
his  Secretary  as  tvell  to  attend  hhn,  ea 
to  obtain  Predictions  from  him  ;  such  were 
transmitted  in  cipher  to  the  Cardinal  on 
e veiy  point  he  needed  to  eonanlt  of.**t — 

"  Refore  ever  I  arrived  in  Strasbiircr." 
^hear  now  the  as  prosiug  Protestant  I'ro. 
raasor,)  '*  I  knew  almoat  to  a  oertdnf^ 
that  I  should  not  see  Count  Cagliostro ; 
at  least,  notf^'ft  to  sppal{  with  him.  From 
many  persons  1  bad  heard  that  he,  on  no 
aoconnt,  received  visits  from  eorioasTra* 
vellers,  in  a  state  of  health  ;  that  such 
as,  without  bein^  sick,  appeared  in  his 
audiences  were  sure  to  be  treated  by 
hhn,  in  the  hentaleet  way,  as  ■pies/*  *  * 

"  Nevertheless,  though  1  saw  not  this 
new  god  of  Physic  near  at  hand  and  de- 
liberately, but  only  for  a  moment  as  be 
rolled  on  in  a  rapid  earriage,  I  ianoy 
myself  to  be  better  nc<in!iiiitfd  with  him 
than  many  that  have  lived  m  hia  society 
for  months."  "  My  unavoidable  con- 
viction is,  that  Count  Cagliostro,  from  of 
old,  has  been  more  of  a  cheat  than  an  en- 
thusiast;  and  also  that  he  continuee  a 
cheat  to  this  day. 

"  As  to  hie  country  I  have  ascertained 
nothing.  Some  make  him  a  Spaniard, 
others  a  Jew,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  liagu- 
san;  or  even  an  Arab,  who  had  pee- 
snaded  aiNne  Asiatio  Prince  to  send  his 
son  to  travel  in  Europe,  and  then  mur- 
dered the  youth,  and  token  possession  of  . 
his  treasures.  As  the  self-styled  Connt 
speaks  badly  all  the  languagea  jrou  hear 
from  him,  and  has  most  likelv  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  under  feigned 
names  nr  from  home,  it  is  probable 
enoogh  no  snre  trace  of  hie  origin  may 
ever  be  diseovered," 
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On  bit  fnt  tppMnoM  in  flintbary 

he  connected  himself  with  the  Free- 
masons ;  but  only  till  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  vVund  bv  himself :  be  soon 
gained  liie  fiiroar  of  the  Pnetor  and  the 
Cardinal  ;  and  through  these  the  favour 
of  tlie  Court,  to  such  u  degree  that  his 
adver^saries  cannot  so  much  as  think  of 
overthrowing  him.  With  the  Pnelor 
and  Cardinal  Ijo  is  snid  to  demean  him* 
self  as  with  pernons  who  were  under 
boundless  obl^;ation  to  bim.  to  whom  he 
were  under  aoM;  the  equi|)nge  of  the 
Cardinal  he  seems  to  use  us  Irt-ily  as  his 
own.  He  pretends  that  he  can  recognise 
Atheists  or  Blasphemers  bj  the  smell ; 
that  the  rapotir  from  such  throve  >  liim 
into  epileptic  fits;  into  which  sucrfd  dis- 
order  he,  like  a  true  juggler,  has  the  art 
ti iiOii^f  when  he  l&es.  In  pablie  he 
BO  longer  rattnts  of  rule  over  spirits,  or 
other  magical  arts  ;  hnt  I  know,  ovnn  as 
certainly,  that  be  still  pretends  to  evoke 
apirile,  and  bj  their  help  and  apparitioa 
to  heal  diseases,  as  I  knoir  this  othsr 
fact,  that  he  understands  no  more  of  the 
haman  ajstem,  or  the  iiature  of  its  dis- 
enssn^  or  the  ose  of  the  eoaamooest  theni* 
peutie  methods,  than  any  other  quack.*' 

"  Acrordit)p  to  the  crediblfcst  accounts 
of  persons  w  ho  have  long  observed  him, 
he  ie  nvian  to  an  inconoeiTable  degree 
choleric  {heflig),  heedless,  inconstant; 
and  therefore  doubtless  it  was  the  hap- 
piest idea  he  ever  in  his  whole  life  came 
npOD,  thisofnskingMBiself  ineeesssible ; 
of  raising  the  meat  obstinate  reserve  as  a 
bnlwark  round  him  ;  witliout  wliich  pre- 
caution he  must  long  ago  have  heea 
ongbc  et  Iholt'' 

"  For  his  own  Isboarho  takes  neither 
payment  nor  present;  when  presents 
are  made  him  of  sttch  a  sort  a^t  cannot 
wHhoat  oflfence  be  refused,  he  ferth- 
with  returns  sornc  counter-present,  of 
equal  or  still  higher  value.  Nay  he 
not  only  takes  nothing  from  his  pa- 
tients, bat  frequently  admits)  them, 
months  lon^',  to  his  house  ;uid  his  falde, 
and  will  not  consi'nt  to  the  smallest  re- 
compense. With  all  this  disiaterested. 
asM  (oonspicuous  enough,  as  yon  wamy 
suppose^,  he  lives  in  an  expensive  way, 
pla^s  deep,  loses  almost  constantly  to 
ladiea ;  so  that,  according  to  the  very 
lowest  estimate,  he  must  require  at  least 
20,000  livres  a -year.  T\)v  darkness 
which  Cagliostro  has,  on  purpose,  spread 
or«rti^e  aoureee  of  his  income  and  out- 
lay, eontribotes  even  more  than  his  mu- 
nificence and  mimrulous  cures  to  the 
notion  that  be  is  a  divme  extraordinary 
■nn,  who  has  waSoM  Nataie  in  her 
deepest  operations,  and  among  other  se- 
ersCa  stolen  that  of  Gold-making  from 


bar.*       •  "  With  a  miztofe  ofaorw 

row  and  indignation  over  our  age,  I  have 
to  record  that  tliis  man  has  found  accept- 
ance, not  uuly  among  the  great,  who 
frvm  of  old  6ave  been  the  easiest  be- 
witched by  such,  hut  also  with  man}'  of 
the  learned,  and  even  physiciana  and 
naturalists."* 

Haley un  days ;  only  too  good  to 
cootiooe  t   All  glory  nins  its  course ; 

has  its  culmination,  and  then  its  often 
precipitous  decline.  Eminence  Rohan, 
with  fervid  temper  and  small  iiist ruc- 
tion, {)erhaps  of  dissolute,  certainly  of 
dfiAionest  uuuiDcrs,  iu  whom  thefiiculty 
of  Wonder  had  attained  such  prodigious 
development,  was  indeed  the  veiy 
stranded  whale  for  jackals  to  feed  on  : 
unhappily,  however,  no  one  jackal 
coula  long  be  left  in  solitary  possession 
of  him.  A  sharper-toothed  ihe-jackal 
now  strikes  in;  bites  infinitely  deeper; 
stranded  wliale  and  hc-j;ickal  both  are 
like  to  become  her  prey.  A  young 
French  Mantua-maker,  "  Countess  de 
La  Motte-Va1ois,desoended  from  Henri 
1 1,  by  tlie  bastard  line,"  without  ExUSfit 
of  Saturn,  Kgyjitnin  .Masonry,  or  any 
(vt'rl>al)  confcTf  ijce  u  illi  Dark  Angels, — 
lias  genius  enough  to  gel  her  finger  in 
the  Afcbquack's  rich  Hermetic  Proje(^• 
tion,  appropriate  the  golden  proceeds^ 
and  even  finally  break  the  crucible. 
Prince  Canlmal  fxjuis  de  Rohan  is  off 
to  l*aris|  under  her  guidance,  to  see  the 
long-invisible  (^leen  (or  Queen's  Ap- 
parition) ;  to  pick  up  the  Rose  in  the 
Tiarden  of  Trianon,  dropt  by  her  fair 
bliaiii-royal  iiand;  and  then — descend 
rapidly  to  the  Devil,  and  drag  Cag- 
liostro along  with  him. 

The  intelligent  reader  observes,  we 
have  now  arrived  at  that  stupendous 
business  of  the  Diamond  i^cck/ace ; 
into  tlie  dark  complexities  of  whicb  we 
need  not  here  do  more  than  glance: 
who  knows  but,  next  month,  our  His* 
torical  Chapter,  written  specially  on 
this  suhject,  may  itself  see  the  light  i 
Enough,  for  the  present,  if  we  fancy 
vividly  the  poor  whale  Cardinal,  so 
deep  in  the  adventure  that  Grand- 
Cophlic  "predictions  transmitted  in 
cipner"  will  no  longer  illuminate  him ; 
but  the  Grand  Cophta  must  leave  all 
masonic  or  other  business,  happily 
begun  in  Naples,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons, 
and  come  personally  to  Paris  with 
predictions  at  first  hand.  "Tlie  new 
Calchas,**  says  poor  Abbe  Georgel, 


*  Aleiners :  Brirfeiiber  Wie  Schaeiz,  (as  quoted  in  Mirabeau.) 
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must  have  reiid  the  entrails  of  hii 
victim  ill  ;  Tor,  on  issuing  from  the<!P 
communications  with  the  An^el  of  1  -igiit 
and  of  Darkness,  he  prophesied  to  the 
Cardinal  that  this  happy  correspond- 
ence *'  (with  the  Queen's  Simihtude) 

would  place  him  at  the  highest  point  of 
Civour ;  that  his  influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment would  soon  become  paramount ; 
that  he  wouM  use  it  for  the  propagation 
of  good  principles,  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  happiness  of 
Frenchmen.**  The  new  Calchas  was 
indeed  at  fault :  but  how  could  he  be 
otherwise?  Let  these  high  Queen's 
favours,  and  all  terrestrial  shiftings  of 
the  wind,  turn  as  they  will,  his  reign, 
he  can  well  see,  is  appointed  to  be  tem- 
porary ;  in  the  mean  while,  Tokay  flows 
like  water ;  prophecies  of  good,  not  of 
evily  are  the  metnod  to  keep  it  (lowing. 
Thus  if,  for  Circe  de  La  Motte-Vatois, 
the  Egyptian  -Masonry  is  but  a  foolish 
enchanted  cup  to  turn  her  fat  Cardinal 
into  a  quadruped  withal,  she  herself 
coDTerse^wise,  for  the  Grand  Cophta, 
is  one  who  must  ever  fodder  said 
quadruped  (with  Court  Hopes),  and 
stall-feed  him  fatter  and  fatter, —  it  is 
expected,  for  the  knife  of  both  parties. 
Theyare  mutiiall^riiaefol ;  live  in  peace, 
and  Tokay  festivity,  though  mutoallj 
suspicious,  mutually  contemptuous.  So 
stand  matters,  tlirough  the  spring  and 
summer  months  of  the  year  1785. 

But  foncy  next  thaty  while  Tokay 
is  flowing  within  doors,  and  abroad 
Egyptian  Lod^rrs  are  getting  founded, 
and  gold  and  glory,  from  Paris  as  from 
other  cities,  supematurally  coming  in, — 
die  latter  end  of  August  has  anrived, 
and  with  it  Commissary  Chesnon,  to 
lodge  the  whole  unholy  Brotherhood, 
from  Cardmal  down  to  Sham-queen, 
in  separate  cells  of  tlie  Bastille  1  There, 
for  nnie  long  months,  let  them  howl 
and  wail  (in  hass  or  in  treble);  and 
emit  the  falsest  of  false  Mimoires ; 
among  which  that  Mkmoire  pour  le 
Comle  de  Cagliottroy  en  presence  dc$ 
ttvtret  Co-Acaaei,  with  its  Trebisond 
Acharats,  Scherift  of  Mecca,  and  Nn- 
tnre*s  unfortunate  Child,  all  gravely 
printed  with  French  types  in  the  year 
178G,  may  well  bear  llie  palm.  Fancy 
that  Necklace  or  Diamonds  will  no- 
where unearth  themselves;  that  the 
Tiiileries  Palace  sits  struck  with  asto- 
nishment, and  speechless  cha  TtTi;  (hat 
Paris,  that  all  Furopc,  is  ringing  witli 
the  wonder.  That  Count  Front-of-brass 
Pindibecko-etotti  conftonted,  at  the 


judgment-bar,  with  a  shrill,  glib  Circe 
de  La  Motte,  has  need  of  all  his  elo- 
quence ;  that  nevertheless  the  Front-of- 
brass  prevails,  and  exaiiperated  Circe 
throws  a  candlestick  at  him."  Fi- 
nally, that  on  the  31st  of  May,  1786, 
the  assembled  Parliament  of  Paris, 
**  at  nine  in  the  eveninj^,  after  a  sitting 
of  eighteen  hours,"  has  solemnly  pro- 
nounced judgment:  and  now  thai  Car> 
dinal  Louis  is  gone  **  to  his  emtei  ^ 
Countess  de  I^i  Motte  is  shaven  on  the 
head,  branded,  with  red-hot  iron, "  V 
( VoU'wte)  on  both  shoulders,  and  coo- 
lined  for  life  to  the  Salpetri^re ;  her 
Count  wandering  uncertain,  with  dia- 
monds forsile,  over  the  British  Empire; 
the  Sieur  de  V'illette  (for  handling  a 
queen's  pen)  banished  for  ever  ;  the 
too  queenlike  Demoiselle  Gay  d'OUva 
(with  her  unfatliered  iniant)  put  oat 
of  Court;'* — and  Grand  Cophta  Cag- 
liostro  liberated,  indeed,  but  pillaged, 
and  ordered  forthwith  to  take  himself 
away.  His  disciples  illuminate  their 
windows ;  Inil  wtat  does  thai  i»ail  f 
Comminaiy  Chenon,  Bostille- Go- 
vernor l^anay  cannot  recollect  the 
least  particular  of  those  priceless  effects, 
those  gold-rouleaus,  repeating  watches 
of  hia :  he  must  even  retire  to  Fuay 
that  veiy  night ;  and  two  days  after- 
wards, sees  nothing  for  it  but  Boulogne 
and  Englwd.  Thus  does  the  miserable 
pickleherring  tragedy  of  the  Diamond 
Neekhne  wind  itKlf  np,  md  irini 
Caglioetn)  onoe  more  to  inlmpltride 
shores. 

Arrived  here,  and  lodged  tolerably 
in  "  Sloane  Street,  Knigtsbridge/'  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  (Broken  Wine-flMV- 
chant  Apothecary)  Swinton,  10  whom 
he  carries  introductions,  he  can  drive  a 
small  trade  in  Egyptian  Pills  (sold  m 
Pom  at  tbirtv-shillings  the  dram) ;  in 
nutnonaly  discoursing  to  Egyptian 
Lodges ;  in  giving  public  awdietiem 
as  at  Strasburg," — it  so  be  any  one 
will  bite.  At  all  events,  he  can,  by 
the  aid  of  amanuensis-disciples,  com- 
pose and  publish  his  Lettrt  au  FeimU 
Afigtaiis  setting  forth  his  nnheaid-of 
generosities,  unheard-of  injustices  suf- 
fered (in  a  world  not  worthy  of  him)  at 
the  hands  of  English  Liiwyers,  Bastille 
Governors,  French  Counts  and  others; 
his  Xf  lirs  otur  Frtn^,  singing  to  the 
same  tune,  predicting  too  (what  many 
inspired  Editors  had  already  boded) 
that  '*  the  Bastille  would  be  destroyed," 
and  a  King  would  come  who  should 
govern  bySlalss-OenefaL"  But,  alas,  the 
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shatts  of  Criticisin  are  busy  with  him ; 
•o  many  hotlileefMUiolciowafds  him 

the  world,  in  short,  is  getting  too  hot 
fer  liim.  Mark,  nevertheless,  how  the 
brow  of  brass  quails  not ;  nay  a  touch 
of  his  old  poetic  Humour,  even  in  this 
SMi  crisis,  unexpectedly  unfolds  itself. 
One  Morande,  Editor  of  a  Courier  de 
V Ettrope  published  here  at  that  period, 
has  for  some  time  made  it  his  distmc- 
Uoa  to  be  the  foremc^t  of  Caglio^tro's 
enemies.  CagUostio  (enduring  much  ib 
silence)  happens  once,  in  some  public 
audience,  to  mention  a  practice  he  had 
witnessed  in  Arabia  the  Stony  :  the 
people  there,  it  seems,  are  m  the 
nabit  of  fiittening  a  few  pigs  annually, 
on  provender  mixed  with  aisenic; 
whereby  the  whole  pig-carcase  by  and 
by  becomes,  so  to  speak,  arsenical ;  the 
aisenical  pigs  are  then  let  loose  into 
the  woods;  eaten  by  lions,  leopards, 
and  ocher  fciocious  eraaturas ;  whidi 
latter  natuially  all  die  in  consequeoee, 
and  so  the  woods  are  cleared  of  them. 
This  adroit  practice  the  Sieur  Monmde 
thought  a  proper  subject  for  banter ; 
and  acooraingly,  in  his  Seventeenth 
and  two  Ibllowmg  Numbers,  made 
merry  enough  with  it.  Whereupon 
Count  Front-of-brass,  whose  patience 
has  limits,  writes  as  Advertisement 
(stiU  to  be  read  in  oM  fiJesoftbt  Mlie 
Adverlita-f  under  date  Sepiemher  3, 
1786)  a  French  Letter,  not  without 
causticity  and  aristocratic  disdain  ; 
chadlen^ng  the  witty  Sieurto  breakfost 
with  htm^  for  the  9th  of  Norember 
next,  in  l^e  &ce  of  the  world,  on  an 
actual  Sucking  Pig,  fattened  by  Cagli- 
ostro,  but  cooked,  carved,  and  selected 
from  by  the  Sieur  Morande, —  under 
bet  of  Five  Thousand  Guineas  sterling 
lhai  next  morning  thereaAer,  he  the 
Sieur  Morande  shall  be  dead,  and 
Count  Cagliostro  be  alive !  The  poor 
Sieuf  durst  not  cry.  Done ;  and  backed 
out  of  the  transaction,  making  wry 
ftces.  Hms  does  n  kind  of  ted  coppery 

Splendour  encircle  our  Ardiquack's 
ecline ;  thus  with  brow  of  brass,  grim 
smiling,  does  he  meet  his  destiny. 

But  suppose  we  should  now,  from 
these  foieagn  scenes  turn  homewards, 
&r  a  moment,  into  the  native  alley  in 
Palermo  !  Palermo,  with  its  dinginess, 
its  mud  or  dust;  the  old  black  Bal- 
samo  House,  tlie  very  beds  and  ciiairs, 
all  are  atall  standing  there :  and  Beppo 
has  attend  so  strangely,  has  wandered 
so  far  away.  Let  us  look  ;  for  happily 
we  have  the  fiurest  opportimity. 


In  April  1787,  Palermo  contained  a 
TVavdIerofathonsand;  no  other  than 

the  great  Goethe  from  Weimar.  At 
his  Table-d  hote  he  heard  much  of 
Cagliostro  ;  at  length  also  of  a  certain 
Palermo  Lawyer,  who  had  been  en- 

Saged  by  tfie  French  Ooverament  to 
raw  up  an  authentic  genealogy  and 
memoir  of  him.  This  Lawyer,  and 
even  the  rude  draught  of  his  Memoir, 
be  with  Uttie  dilhculty  gets  to  see ; 
inquires  next  whether  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  seatheactnal  BalsamoFamily, 
whereof  it  appears  the  mother  and  n 
widowed  sister  still  survive.  For  this 
matter,  however^  the  Lawyer  can  do 
nothing ;  only  refer  him  to  his  Clerk ; 
who  again  starts  difficulties:  To  get  at « 
those  t^enealogic  Documents  he  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  some  story  of  a 
Government  Pension  being  in  the  wind 
for  Uiose  poor  Balsamos ;  and  now 
that  the  whole  natter  is  finished,  and 
the  Paper  lent  off  to  France,  haa  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart  as  to  keep  oot 
of  their  way : 

<«  So  arid  the  CM.  However,  m  I 

could  not  abandon  my  purpose,  we  after 
some  study  concertpd  that  I  should  give 
myself  out  for  an  Englishman,  and  bring 
the  family  newa  of  Cagliostro,  who  had 
Utel  V  got  out  of  the  Bastiae,  and  gone  to 
Lonaon. 

'*  At  the  appointed  hour,  it  might  be 
three  in  the  utemoon,  we  set  fbfdi.  Tho 
house  lay  in  the  compr  of  an  Alley,  not 
far  from  the  main-street  named  //  Camro, 
We  ascended  a  miserable  stair,  and  came 
straight  into  the  kitchen.  A  woman  of 
middle  stature,  broad  and  stout,  yet  not 
corpulent,  stood  busy  washing  the  kitchen 
dishes.  She  was  decently  dressed  ;  and, 
on  our  entnnce,  turned  up  the  one  end 
of  her  apron,  to  hidt'  the  soiled  side  from 
OS.  She  joyfully  recognised  my  con- 
ductor, and  sud :  '  Signor  Giovanni,  do 
you  bring  us  good  newst  Have  yoo 
made  out  any  thin^  ?' 

"  He  answered :  '  In  our  afifair,  nothing 
yet:  but  here  is  a  Stranger  diat  brings 
a  salotation  from  yoar  Brother,  an^  oan 
tdl  yOQ  bow  he  is  at  present.' 

*'  The  salutation  1  was  to  brins  stood 
not  in  onr  agreement:  veanwhue,  one 
way  or  other,  the  introdnetkm  was  ac- 
complished. '  You  know  my  Brother?* 
inquired  she. — '  All  Europe  knows  him/ 
answered  I;  *and  I  meied  it  would 
gratify  you  to  hear  that  he  is  now  in 
safety  and  well ;  as,  of  late,  no  doubt 
you  have  been  anxious  about  him.' — 
^Step  in.'  said  she,  <  I  wffl  ABow  you 
directly and  with  the  CM  I  entsrsd 
the  zoom. 
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"  It  Wll  large  and  hi^h  ;  and  might, 
witfi  OS,  have  passed  for  a  saloon  ;  it 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  almost  tl)e  sole 
lodging  of  the  family.  A  single  window 
lighted  the  large  walls,  which  had  once 
had  eok)ur;  and  on  whidi  were  black 
pictures  of  saints,  in  gilt  frames,  hanging 
round.  Two  large  beds, without  curtuius, 
atood  at  one  wall ;  a  brown  press,  in 
the  form  of  a  writing-desk,  at  the  other. 
Old  rush  bottomed  chuirs,  th(»  hacks  of 
which  hud  once  been  gilt,  stood  by  \  and 
tiie  tflea  of  the  floor  were  in  many  plaoea 
worn  deep  into  hollows.  For  the  rest, 
all  was  rlpanlv  ;  and  we  approached  thn 
lumiiy,  which  sat  assembled  at  the  one 
window,  in  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

^  *•  Whilst  mv  cruido  was  explaining,  to 
the  old  Widow  ikiUivmo,  the  purpose  of 
our  viait,  and  b^  reason  ofiher  deafheaa 
must  repeat  his  words  several  times 
aloud,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  chamber 
and  the  other  persons  in  it.  A  girl  of 
abont  sixteen,  well  foraied,  whooe  fea- 
tures had  become  xinrertain  by  small- 
pox, stood  at  the  window  j  beside  her  a 
yoong  man,  whoaa  diaagteeablelook,  de- 
fonned  bj  the  aame  diaease,  also  struck 
me.  In  an  easj-chair,  right  before  the 
window,  sat  or  rather  lay  a  sick,  much 
diiahapen  person,  who  appeared  to  labour 
under  a  sort  of  lethargy. 

"  My  puide  having  made  himself  un- 
derstood, we  were  invited  to  take  seats. 
The  old  woman  pnt  acme  qneationa  to 
me  ;  which  however  I  bad  to  get  inter- 
preted before  1  could  answer  tliom,  the 
Sicilian  dialect  not  being  quite  at  my 
command. 

"  Meanwhile  I  looked  at  the  aged 
widow  with  satisfaction.  She  was  of 
middle  stature,  but  weli-bhupedi  over 
her  regalar  featnrea  which  age  had  not  de- 
Ibrmed,  lay  that  sort  of  peace  usual  with 
people  that  hare  lost  their  lifnring ;  the 
tone  of  her  voice  was  soft  uud  uj^reeable. 

"  I  anawered  her  qneations ;  and  my 
answers  also  had  again  to  be  interpreted 
for  her. 

"  The  slowness  of  our  conversation 
gave  me  leisure  to  measure  my  words. 
I  told  licr  that  lier  son  had  hccn  ac<iui(ted 
in  France,  and  was  at  present  in  England, 
where  he  met  with  good  reception.  Her 
joy,  which  she  testified  at  these  tidinga, 
was  mixed  with  expressions  of  a  heart- 
felt piety  i  and  as  she  now  spoke  a  little 
loader  and  dower,  I  could  the  better 
understand  ber. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  daughter  had 
entered  j  and  taken  her  seat  beside  my 
conductor,  who  repeated  to  her  (aidifally 
what  I  had  been  narrating.  She  Iwd  put 
on  a  clean  apron  ;  had  set  her  hair  in  order 
under  the  net-cap.  The  more  1  looked  at 
her,  and  eompand  her  with  her  mother. 


the  mote  atrildng  baeama  the  diflkenoa 

of  the  two  figures.  A  vivacbus,  healthy- 
Sensualism  (Sinnlichkeit)  beamed  forth 
from  the  whole  structure  of  the  daugh- 
ter: die  might  be  a  woman  of  about 
forty.  With  brisk  blue  egrea,  ahe  looked 
sharply  round  ;  yet  in  her  look  I  could 
truce  no  suspicion.  When  she  sat,  her 
figure  promised  more  height  than  it 
shewed  when  she  rose  :  Iut  posture  was 
determinate,  slio  sat  with  hor  bodv  leaned 
forwards,  the  bauds  re&ting  on  the  knees. 
F<v  the  reat,  her  physiognomy,  more  of 
tl)e  snuhbv  than  the  shtfrp  sort,  reminded 
me  of  her  Brother's  Portrait,  familiar  to 
us  in  engravings.  She  asked  me  several 
thinga  about  my  journey,  my  purpose  to 
see  Sicily  ;  and  was  convinced  1  would 
come  buck,  and  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Rosalia  with  them. 

*<  Aathe  grandmother,  meanwhile,  had 
ai^ain  put  some  questions  to  me,  and  I 
was  busy  answering  ber,  the  daughter 
kept  speaking  to  my  companion  half- 
aloud,  yet  so  that  1  could  take  oeeaaion 
to  ask  what  it  was.  He  answered : 
Signora  C^itummino  was  telling  him 
Aat  her  ^coiher  owed  her  feurtaen  «Ad 
Ouncea;  on  his  sudden  departure  mun 
I'alermo,  she  had  redeemed  several  thin-^s 
for  him  that  were  in  pawn;  but  never 
since  that  day  had  either  heard  from  him, 
or  got  money  or  any  other  help,  though 
it  was  said  he  had  great  riches,  and  made 
a  princely  outlay.  Mow  would  not  1 
pirhma  ondettake  on  my  return,  to  lu- 
mind  Vim,  in  a  handaome  w  ay ,  of  the  debt, 
and  procure  some  assistance  for  her;  nav 
would  1  not  carry  a  Letter  with  me,  or  at 
all  evanta  get  it  carriedt  I  oifered  to  do 
so.  She  asked  where  1  lodged,  whither 
she  must  send  the  Letter  to  me  ?  I 
avoided  naming  my  abode,  and  ofl'ered 
to  call  next  day  towarda  night,  and  re- 
ceive the  letter  myself. 

•'  She  tlit'it  upon  described  to  me  her 
untoward  situaiion :  how  she  was  a  widow 
with  three  children,  of  whom  the  one  girl 
was  getting  educated  in  a  convent,  the 
other  was  here  present,  and  her  son  just 
gone  out  to  bis  lesson.  How,  beside 
theae  three  children,  ahe  had  her  mother 
to  maintain  ;  and  moreover  out  of  Chris- 
tiim  love  had  taken  the  unhappy  sick 

eerson  there  to  her  house,  whereby  the 
urden  was  heavier :  how  all  her  in(umtry 
would  scarci'lv  suffice  to  t;et  necessaries 
for  herself  and  hers.  She  knew  indeed 
that  God  did  not  leave  good  worka  un- 
rewarded ;  yet  must  sigh  Tery  aora  under 
the  load  she  liad  long  borne. 

"  The  young  people  mixed  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  our  oonversation  grawliTuliar. 
While  speaking  with  the  others,  I  could 
hear  the  good  old  widow  ask  her  daugh- 
ter :  If  1  belonged,  then,  to  their  holy 
Religioni  I  xeraadiad  alio  that  tw 
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daughter  strore,  in  a  prudent  way,  to 
avoid  wm  aMwer ;  signifying  to  her  aoo- 
th«r,  K>  6r  aa  1  eould  take  it  up :  that 

the  Stranger  seemed  to  have  a  ktnd  feel- 
ing towards  them;  and  that  it  was  not 
w3l-lif«d  to  qnettioii  any  one  itnightway 

«D  that  point. 

As  thev  heard  that  T  vrnsi  soon  to 
leave  Palermo,  they  became  more  press- 
iBg,  aoid  napoitoned  me  to  eome  back; 
especi;dly  vauntiii^  the  paradisaic  days 
rf  th**  Ros  dia  Festival,  the  like  of  which 
was  not  to  be  seen  and  tasted  in  all  the 
wavNU 

"  My  attendant,  who  had  long  been 
snxious  to  sret  off,  at  last  put  an  end  to 
the  interview  by  his  gestures ;  and  I 
piiiMiend  to  fetom  on  the^  morrow  even- 
ing, and  lake  the  letter.'  My  attendant 
expressed  his  joy  that  all  had  gone  ofl'  so 
well,  and  we  parted  mutually  content. 

"  Yoa  may  fancy  the  impression  thia 
poor  and  pious,  wtdl-disiiositioned  family 
had  made  on  me.  My  curiosity  was  sa- 
tisbed  -f  but  their  natural  and  worthy 
himim^  bad  raised  an  interett  m  me, 
vldcll  reflection  did  but  increase. 

"  Forthwith,  however,  there  arose  for 
me  anxif^iee  aiboDt  the  (bllowing  day. 
It  was  n:!tural  that  this  appearance  of 
mine,  which  at  the  first  moment  had 
taken  them  by  surprise,  should,  after  my 
departure ,  awaken  many  refleelione.  By 
th>>  Cienealogy]  knew  that  serenl  others 
of  the  family  were  in  life  :  it  was  natural 
that  they  ahonld  call  their  friends  toge- 
iImt,  Mid  in  1^  pieeence  of  all,  get  tbeee 
things lepeetod which,  tlie  day  before,  they 
had  heard  from  me  with  admiration.  My 
object  was  attained ;  there  remained  uo- 
^ng  BMure  than,  in  MMiie  goodftahion,  to 
end  the  adventure*  I  accordingly  re- 
paired next  dav,  directly  after  dinner, 
akaie  to  their  house.  They  ezpres!>ed 
aorpriae  «■  I  entered.  The  Letter  wee  not 
ready  yet,  they  said  ;  and  some  of  their 
relations  wi**lie<i  to  make mv  acquaintance, 
who  towards  night  would  be  there. 

**  I  enewered  that  having  to  set  olT  to- 
morrow mominp:,  and  visits  still  to  pay, 
and  packing  to  transact,  I  had  thought  it 
better  to  come  early  than  not  at  all. 

**  Meanwhile  the  son  entered,  whom 
yesterday  I  had  not  seen.  He  resembled 
nis  sister  in  size  and  fi^re.  He  brought 
the  Letter  they  were  to  "jive  me  ;  he  had, 
aa  is  common  in  those  parts,  c:ot  it  written 
oat  of  doors,  bv  one  of  tlicir  Notaries 
'Ant  ait  publicly  to  do  such  things.  The 
-yovng  man  had  a  still,  melancholy  and 
modest  aspect ;  inquired  after  his  Unele, 
'!<-k'  (1  nhout  his  riches  and  outlays,  and 
added  aorrowluUy,  W  hy  had  he  so  for- 
goltetthisldndNat  *  It  were  our  great- 
eat  fortnne,'  eootinoed  he,  '  shoiud  he 
once  return  hither,  and  take  notice  of  us ; 
but,'  continued  he,  '  how  came  he  to  let 


Jott  know  that  he  had  relatives  in  Pa- 
mno  Y  It  is  said,  he  everywhere  deniee 

us,  and  gives  hitnsdf  ODt  for  a  man  of 

great  birth.*  I  answered  this  question, 
which  hud  now  arisen  by  the  imprudence 
of  my  Guide  at  onr  first  mitrsnee,  in  sooh 
sort  as  to  make  it  seem  that  the  Uncle, 
though  he  miirlit  have  rea*<ons  for  con- 
cealing his  birth  from  the  public,  did  yet, 
towards  his  friends  and  aoquaintanee, 
keep  it  no  secret. 

"  The  sister  who  had  come  up  during 
this  dialogue,  and  by  the  presence  of  her 
brother,  perhaps  also  by  the  abssnoe  of 
her  yesterday's  friend,  had  got  more 
courapi^e,  be^4;an  iUso  to  speak  with  much 
grace  and  liveliness.  They  begged  me 
earnestly  to  reeommend  them  to  their 
Uncle,  if  I  wrote  to  him;  and  not  less  , 
earnestly,  when  once  I  should  have  made 
this  journey  through  the  Island,  to  come 
back  and  pass  the  Rosalie  FestlTal  with 
them. 

"  The  mother  spoke  in  accordance  with 
her  childnm.  '  Sir,'  said  she,  '  though 
it  is  not  aeenly ,  es  1  hwre  s  grown  danf^- 

ter,  to  see  stranger  {gentlemen  in  my 
house,  and  one  has  cause  to  guard  against 
both  danger  and  eril-spealdng,  vet  shall 
you  ever  be  welcome  to  tis,  when  yon 
return  to  tliis  city.' 

"  •  O  yes,'  answered  the  young  ones, 
'  we  will  lead  the  Oentleman  all  round 
the  Festival ;  we  will  shew  him  every 
thing,  get  a  place  on  the  scaft'oUls,  wh^re 
the  grand  sights  are  seen  best.  W  hat 
will  he  say  to  the  great  Chanot,  and 
more  than  tU,  to  the  giodooe  lUomi- 
nation !' 

'*  Meauwiiile  the  Grandmother  had 
reed  the  letter  and  again  reed  it.  Heap- 
ing that  I  was  about  to  take  leave,  she 
arose,  and  gave  me  tlie  folded  sheet. 
'  Tell  my  son,'  began  she  with  a  noble 
Ttvacity,  nay  with  a  sort  of  inspiration, 
*  Tell  my  son  how  happy  the  news  have 
made  me,  which  you  broup^ht  from 
him  ?  i'ell  him  that  1  clasp  him  to  my 
heert' —  hers  she  i|tretehed  oat  her  arme 
asunder,  and  press<>d  them  aprnin  together 
on  her  hreast — *  that  1  daily  beseech  God 
and  our  Holy  X'irgin  for  him  in  prayer; 
that  I  give  him  and  his  wift  my  blessing ; 
and  that  1  v>  before  my  end  to  sec 
him  again,  with  these  eyes,  which  have 
shed  so  many  tears  for  him.' 

•*  The  peculiar  gnice  of  the  Italian 
tongue  favoured  tlie  choice  and  nobh'  ar- 
rangement of  these  words,  which  more- 
over were  accompanied  with  lively  ges- 
tores,  wherewith  that  nation  can  add 
snob  a  charm  to  spoken  words. 

"  I  took  my  leave,  not  without  emo- 
tion. They  all  gave  me  their  hands ; 
the  children  ahewed  me  out;  and  as  I 
went  down  stairs,  they  jumped  to  the 
balcoi\|f  of  the  kitchen  window,  which 
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Count  CaglioUw* 


pwjtBUd  over  tlM  ilM»t;  ediod 
Bt*  f^mw  IM  Mltttos,  tmd  reiMsted,  tbat 
I  flMMt  in  no  wise  forget  to  come  back. 
I  oiw  them  ttiU  on  the  balcony ,  when  I 
iMiMid  tho  eomflr."* 

Poor  old  relicita,  and  must  thy 
pious  prayers,  thy  motherly  blessings, 
and  so  many  tears  shed  by  those  old 
eyes,  be  all  in  vain  I  To  thyself,  in 
any  case,  they  were  blessed.  —  As  for 
the  Signora  Capuummino,  with  her 
tfmt  ftllieileea  children,  wo  csD  heKeve 
«t  least,  that  the  fourteen  gold  Ounces 
were  paid,  by  a  sure  hand,  and  so  her 
heavy  burden,  for  some  ipace^  light- 
ened a  little. 

Count  Cagliostro,  all  this  while,  is 
rapidly  proceeding  with  his  Fifth  Act ; 
the  red  coppery  splendour  darkens 
more  and  more  into  final  gloom.  Some 
boihng  muddle-he.ids  of  a  dupeable 
sort,  there  still  are  m  England :  Popish- 
lUot  Loid  Geofge,  for  insmee,  will 
walk  with  hha  lo  Count  Baith^lemy's, 
or  d'Adh^'-mar's ;  and,  in  bad  French 
and  worse  rheioric,  abuse  the  Queen  of 
France :  but  what  does  it  profit  ?  Lord 
Oeoige  must  one  day  (aAer  noise 
enou^)  revisit  Newgate  for  it;  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  hard  words  pay  no 
scores.  Ajjothecary  Swinton  begins  to 
get  wearisome ;   French  spies  look 
nmSmmdj  in  ;  Esvptian  Tills  am 
dack  of  sale ;  Ika  oU  vulturous  Attor- 
aegf'^iost  anew  scents  carrion,  is  be- 
stirring itself  anew  :  Count  Cagliostro, 
in  the  May  of  1787,  must  once  more 
leava  England.    But  whither  T  Ah, 
whither!   At  BMe,  at  Bienne,  over 
Switzerland,  the  game  is  up.    At  Aix 
in  Savoy,  there  are  baths,  but  no  gud- 
geons in  tliem  ;  at  Turin,  bis  Majesty 
of  Sardinia  OMels  yon  with  an  OnMr  to 
begone  on  the  instant.   A  like  fate 
from  the  Emperor  Joseph  at  Roveredo; 
—  before  the  Liber  memorialis  de  Ca~ 
ieottro  dum  cssel  Roboretti  could  ex- 
tend to  many  pages  I  Count  Fronts 
of-biass  begins  confessing  himself  to 
priests :  yet**  at  Trent  paints  a  new  hier- 
oglyphic Screen," — touching  last  flicker 
of  a  light  that  once  burnt  so  high  !  He 
pawns  diamond  buckles ;  wanders  ne- 
oessitonshither  and  thither;  repents, un- 
lepents ;  knows  not  what  to  do^  For 
Destiny  has  her  nets  round  him  ;  they 
are  stmitemng,  slraitoiing ;  too  soon  Imb 
will  be  ginned  f 

Driven  out  fnm  Trent,  what  shall 
he  make  of  the  new  hieroglyphie 


Screen,  whiit  of  binseKf  tlie  waf* 
worn  Otand-Copfatess  has  begun  to 

blab  family  secrets;  she  longs  to  be 
in  Rome,  by  her  mother's  hearth, 
by  her  mother's  grave  ;  in  any  nook, 
where  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  reftige 
waits  her.  To  the  desperate  Count 
FronUof-brass  all  places  are  nearly 
alike  :  rirsred  by  female  babble,  be  wiU 
go  to  Home  liien;  why  not  ?  Un  a  May- 
day, of  the  year  1789  (when  such  glo- 
rioos  work  had  juet  begun  in  Fianea^ 
to  him  all  forbidden*!)  he  enters  Am 
Eternal  City :  it  was  his  doom-sum- 
mons that  called  him  thither.  On  the 
29th  of  next  December,  the  Holy  In- 
quisitioo,  long-watchfol  enough,  detocte 
him  founding  some  feeble  (moneyless) 
ghost  of  an  Egyptian  Lodge  ;  "  picks 
him  oH'"(as  the  military  say),  and  locks 
him  hard  and  fast  m  the  Castle  of 
St  Augelo : 

Voi  ch'  intrate  lasciat'  ognt  $peranza  ! 

Count  Cagliostro  did  not  lose  all 
hope  :  nevertheless  a  few  words  will 
uow  sulhce  for  him.    In  vain,  with  his 
mouth  of  pinchbeck  and  his  front  of 
biaaSy  does  he  heap  chimera  on  chi- 
mera ;  demand  religious  Books  (which 
are  freely  given  him) ;  demand  clean 
Linen,  and  an  interview  with  bis  W  iiie 
(whieh  ave  relbsed  him);  aaseit  now 
that  the  Ijgyptian  Masomy  is  a  divine 
system,  accommodated  to  erring  and 
gullible  men,  which  the  Holy  Father, 
when  he  knows  it,  will  patronise ; 
anon  that  theie  are  some  four  milUoos 
of  Freemasons,  spread  over  Europe, 
all  sworn  to  exterminate  Priest  and 
King,  wherever  met  witli  :  in  vain  ! 
they  will  not  acquit  him,  as  misunder- 
stood Theophilandiropist ;  wiU  not  eoait 
him,  in  Pope's  pay,  as  renegade  Ma- 
sonic Spy  :  "  he  can't  get  out."  Don- 
na Ivorenza  langiiishes,  invisible  to  him, 
in   a   neighbouring  cell ;  begins  at 
length  to  cmfeu!  Whereupon  he  too, 
in  torrents,  will  emit  confessions  and 
forestall  her  :  these  the  Inquisition 
pocket  and  sift  (whence  this  Life  of 
Bulsamo);  but  will  not  let  him  out. 
In  fine,  aAer  some  eighteen  months  of 
the  weariest  hounding,  doubling  woi- 
ryiog,  and  standiBg  at  bay.  Hit  Ho- 
liness pives  sentence:  The  Manuscript 
of  KgyptuiJi  Masonry  is  to  be  burnt  by 
hand  of  the  common  iian^tnan,  and 
all  that  intermeddle  with  snch  Masonry 
are  accursed ;  Guiseppe  Balsamo,  Justlj 


(Joethe's  Werkt  {^ItalUcnitcht  Atfiw),  xxviii.  146. 
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forfeited  oflife  (forbeinga  Freemnson), 
shall  nevertheless  in  mercy  be  forgiven  ; 
imirucieii  m  the  duties  of  penitence, 
lad  eten  kept  safc  thenoeferth  and  till 
death,—  in  ward  of  Holy  Church. 
Ill-starred  Achamt,  must  it  so  end 
with  thee!    This  was  in  April  1791. 

He  addressed  (how  vainly  1)  an  ap- 
pal to  the  French  Constituent  As- 
sembly.  As  was  said,  io  Heayen,  in 
Earth,  or  in  Hell  there  was  no  Assera^ 
biy  that  could  well  take  his  part.  For 
four  years  more,  spent  one  knows  not 
bow,r-niQ8t  fkiobabl^  in  the  fiuor  of 
edacity,  with  insufficient  cookery,  and 
the  stupor  of  indigestion, — the  curtain 
lazily  falls.  Tliere  rotted  and  gave 
way  liie  cordage  of  a  tough  heart. 
One  summer  morning  of  the  year 
1795,  the  Body  orCagliostio  b  still 
found  in  the  prison  at  St.  Leo ;  bui 
Cagliostro's  Self  has  escaped, —  whi- 
tkrr  no  mvLti  yet  knows.  The  brow  of 
brass,  behold  how  it  has  got  all  un- 
Wlwiad;  these  pfaidibeck  0^  can  lia 
00  move:  Cagliostro's  work  is  ended, 
and  now  only  his  account  to  present. 
As  the  Sclienf  of  Mecca  said,  **  Nar 
ture's  unfortunate  child,  adieu  I" 

Soch,  aooording  to  our  comptehen* 

lion  thereof,  is  the  rise,  progress, 
grandeur,  and  decadence  of  the  Quack 
of  Quacks.  Does  the  reader  ask. 
What  good  was  in  it,  Whv  occupy  his 
tinie  and  hoars  with  the  biography  of 
such  a  miscreant  ?  We  answer,  It 
was  stated  on  the  very  threshold  of  this 
matter,  in  the  loftiest  terms,  by  llerr 
Saoerteig,  that  the  Lives  of  all  Eminent 
Pcfsons  (miscreant  or  eveant)  ought  to 
be  written.  Thus  has  not  the  very 
Devil  his  Life,  deservedly  written  not 
by  I>aniel  Defoe  only,  but  by  quite 
Other  hands  than  Daniers  ?  For  the 
mt»  the  Hung  rspiassnted  on  these 
pages  is  no  Sham,  but  a  Reality ;  thou 
nast  it,  O  reader,  as  we  liave  it:  Na- 
ture was  pleased  to  produce  even  such 
ft  man,  even  so,  not  odierwisa ;  and 
die  Editor  of  this  Magaxine  is  heie 
mainly  to  record  (in  an  adequate  man- 
ner) what  she,  of  her  thousandfold 
mysterious  richoess  and  greatness,  pro- 
daces. 

Bat  the  moral  lesson  ?  Where  is 
the  moral  lesson  ?  Foolish  reader,  in 
eveiy  fteali^,  nay  in  ereiy  genuine 


Shadow  of  a  Reality  (what  we  call 
Poem),  there  lie  a  hundred  such,  or  a 
million  such,  according  as  thou  hast 
the  eye  to  resul  them  1  Of  which  hun^ 
dred  or  million  lying  hen  (in  the  pre* 
sent  Reality),  couldst  not  thou,  for 
example,  be  advised  to  take  this  one, 
to  thee  worth  all  the  rest :  Behold,  1 
too  hare  attained  that  imroeasoiablty 
mysterious  gloiy  of  being  oiwt ;  to  ma 
also  a  Capability  has  been  entrusted ; 
shall  I  strive  to  work  it  out  (manlike) 
into  Faithfulness,  and  Doing  ;  or 
(quacklike)  into  Eatableness,  and  Si- 
militude Of  Doing  ?  Or  why  not  ra* 
ther  (gigman-like,  and  following  the 
"respectable,"  countless  multitude)  — 
into  tfoth  ?  The  decision  is  of  quite 
infinite  moment ;  see  thou  make  it 
aright. 

But  in  fine,  look  at  this  matter  of 
Cagliostro  (as  at  all  mattere)  with  thy 
heart,  with  tiiy  whole  mind  ;  no  longer 
merely  squint  at  it  with  the  poor  side- 
glaoce  of  thy  caleulative  fiMulty.  Look 
at  it  not  logicedly  only,  but  mjfttically. 
Thou  shah  in  sober  truth  see  it  (as 
Sauerteig  asserted)  to  be  a  "  Pasquil- 
lant  verse,''  of  most  inspired  writing  in 
its  kind,  in  that  same  Orand  Bible  of 
UniTCinl  HistoiY;''  wondrously  and 
even  indispensably  connected  with  the 
"Heroic"  portions  that  stand  there; 
even  as  the  alUshuwiug  Light  is  with 
Uie  Darkness  wherein  nothing  can  he 
seen ;  as  the  hideous  taloned  roott  an 
with  the  fair  boughs,  and  their  leaves 
and  flowers  and  fruit;  both  of  which, 
aud  not  one  of  which,  make  the  Tree. 
Ihink  also  whether  thou  hast  known 
no  Public  Quacks,  on  far  higher  scale 
than  this,  whom  a  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
never  could  get  hold  of;  and  how,  as 
Emperon>,  Chancellors  (having  found 
much  fitter  machinery),  they  could  rap 
their  Quack-career ;  and  make  whole 
kingdoms,  whole  continents,  into  one 
huge  Egyptian  Lodge,  and  squeeze 
supplies,  of  monev  or  blood,  from  it, 
at  discretion?  Als0|  whether  thovi 
even  now  knowest  not  Prhrate  Quadu^ 
innumerable  as  the  sea-sands,  toiling 
^a//^Cagliostrically,  of  whom  Cagli- 
ostro  is  as  the  ideal  type-specifnea  ? 
Such  is  die  world.  UnderMHid 
despise  it,  |ove  it ;  cheerfully  bold 
thy  wav  through  it,  with  thy  fy«  99^ 
higher  ioadsun  1 
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The  Last  Duel  I  had  a  hand  in 


[August, 


THS  LAST  DVBL  I  HAD  A  BAVD  IV. 


BY  C.  O'oOMOOUUfi,  LAT£  SMSION  18TU  ROYAL  IRISH. 


If  few  people  love  fighting,  bat  few 

have  entirely  avoided  it  at  one  period 
or  other   of  llicir   suhlnnary  transit. 
Some  |)ersons  tight  wlien   they  are 
BDgry,  some  when  dmnk,  many  fi>r 
money,  tome  thiongli  jeatomy,  aooe 
for  honour,  some  for  promotion,  some 
for  the  wives  or  dauia^hters  of  their 
friends,  some  for  their  own,  some  for 
religion,  some  lest  they  should  be  con- 
tideied  cowards,  some  to  preserve  their 
own  or  their  country's  rights  (this  does 
not  often  happen),  some  (this  is  more 
frequently  tl>e  case)  for  the  rights  of 
oUiers.    In  Spain,  the  chief  ftghting 
is  among  the  smugglen  fwr  tobacoou 
which  ends  in  smoke  ;   in  England 
we  fight  for  freedom,  which  ends  in 
nearly  the  same.    In  Arabia  they  fight 
for  plunder ;  in  France,  for  "  lagloire  ;" 
in  Russia,  because  the  cm  wills  it ; 
in  Holland,  for  the  preservation  of 
commerce  —  along  the  Spanish  Main, 
for  its  destruction  ;   on   the  (iuinea 
coast,  for  men  to  sell  —  in  New  Zea- 
land, for  men  to  eat ;  in  Ireland  only 
we  fight  for  fun.   Man  is  the  same  in 
all  ages,  all  climes,  all  countries — only 
a  little  altered  by  circunisiimces — -since 
the  first  duel  between  Cain  and  Abel, 
down  to  the  one  I  contrived  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  other  day,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  bare  hill,  honeycombed  with  coal- 
mines, within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Mil- 
ford  church  ;  —  man  is  the  same,  now 
fighting  furiously,  though  moie  inclined 
to  let  it  alone — now  taking  a  sly  peep 
about  him,  and  running  like  a  Belgian 
or  Portuf;npso  when  he  can  accomplish 
his  escape  cleverly.    Not  that  I  by  any 
means  suppose  "  le$  braves  Beiges/*  or 
the  raggea  Lusitanian,  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  "  scratch,"  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  and  Lord  Coventry 
would  say,  if  an  adeauate  stimulus 
were  applied,  although  &cts,  which  are 
deuoea  stubborn  thimrs.  ara  deddpHlv 


gible— iome  substance  they  have  seen, 
felt,  or  tasted — hut  not  a  word  about 
Antwerp.  Well,  I'm  glad  that  (  hass^ 
did  not  bring  the  cathedral  down  about 
their  ears,  nor  send  a  round  shot  thnnigh 
the  allsr^piece  by  Domenichino,  nor 
touch  up  the  kitchen  range  at  the 
Boule  d'Or,  nor  —  but  I  find  I  am 
straying  from  the  direct  line  of  road  I 
started  on,  into  the  byways  of  Belgian 
politics,  with  a  sheep's-eye  at  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  whic  h — the  bright  star  of 
my  fate  be  thanked  1 —  I  am  not  called 
to  soil  ray  fingers,  instead  of  bowling 
away,  with  the  velocity  of  Goldsworthy 
Gumey's  latest  invented  patent,  elas- 
tic, unadulterated,  sky-^ocket  steam- 
coach,  slick  right  away,  as  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  Jonathan  exitresses  himself,  to 
the  conclusion  of  my  story  and  my 
paper. 

Ilaving  in  the  courM  of  my  life  seen 

much  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  studied 
the  theory  of  war,  I  wislied  to  know 
how  the  military  in  Ireland  managed 
in  their  tithe  campaigns.  I  was  anxious 
about  the  state  of  a  little  farm  I  have 
in  Clare,  which  Mr.  O'ConncU  and 
his  Volunteers  might  think  worth  con- 
fiscating for  the  general  good,  and  the 
particular  advantage  of  some  no-shirted 
patriotic  agitator;  and  perhaps  I  had  a 
notion  that  I  might  be  app.^inied  to 
fill  the  place  of  one  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  likely  to  be  shot  before 
next  summer.  Lord  Althorp's  game- 
hill  had  gone  near  to  destroy  all  the 
hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants  in 
l^nglana.  My  gun,  like  St.  Peter's 
keys, 

"  Was  rusty,  aad  the  lock  was  dull 

Ponto  was  idle ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  trip  to  the  greenest  isle  of  the 
ocean.  My  friends  at  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club 
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joomey's  end.  I  was  late  in  coming 
m  board ;  in  ftct  I  bat  Joat  sated  my 

distance,  as  the  boat  was  clearing  the 
loclcs  of  the  basin  when  a  Bristol  fly 
whirled  me  down  to  the  quay.    I  flung 
iDjr  carpet-bag  on  the  quarter-deck,  to 
Ae  terror  and  almost  annihilation  of  the 
itewardy  whose  head  it  encountered, 
idled  my  portmanteau  in  one  hand 
and  gun-case  in  the  other,  leaped  from 
ibe  swing  bridge  to  the  paadle-box, 
was  followed  by  my  beautiful  Ponto, 
sad  finnd  myself  one  of  a  modey  group 
of  passengers  in  the  war-office  steam- 
packet  Safety  Valve,  bound  for  Cork. 
The  weather  might  have  been  good  for 
the  farmers ;  it  was  detestable  for  tra- 
veUos  by  Ismd  or  sea.  Sleet  and  rain 
a«e  carried  right  against  us  by  a  biting 
north-west  wind.  Not  an  atom  of  clear 
sky  was  there  to  give  promise  of  finer 
timet :  the  deck  passengers  drew  their 
pest  coats  close  about  their  ears  and 
chins ;  the  captain  of  the  vessel  thrust 
his  hands  deep  into  the  recesses  of  his 
hreeciies'  pockets ;  and  the  old  pilot 
at  the  wheel — a  fine  hard-a-wealher 
Mkm — while  he  tnmed  his  fiice,  like 
flint,  right  in  the  wind's  eye,  occasion- 
ally shook  the  drops  from  his  hair  and 
brows,  like  sotiie  large  Newfoundland 
<lo2  just  from  the  sea.    It  was  by  uo 
awans  a  Imorable  medium  to  see  a 
hndseape  through;  but  I  could  not 
descend  into  the  cabin  while  the  stu- 
pendous rocks  uf  St.  X'incent  towered 
in  bold  maiyst-i  over  our  heads,  every 
hsre  and  there,  as  we  passed  rapidly 
on,  shewing  openings,  where  copse 
and  woodland  clad  the  sides  of  ravines, 
brown  and  leafless  at  this  ungenial 
season  of  the  year,  but  presenting 
ftatores  which  my  recollection  and 
imacinatMNi  decked  in  sunshine  and 
venfure.     I  remembered  the  times 
when  I  had  wandered  through  their 
recesses  by  moonlight,  or  wooed  the 
•hade  from  the  noon-day's  sun,  basked 
on  some  broad  stone,  enjoying  the 
dreamy  delights  of  an  ideal  existence, 
or,  ere  the  dull  realities  of  life  had 
chased  away  the  bright  and  gorgeous 
visions  of  the  imagination,  sauntered 
duoogh  their  letrentSy 

**  la  dMpdeUrium  of  romantie  tbougbt." 

Time,  steam,  and  the  tide,  bring  our 
years  and  journeyings  to  an  end,  as 
it  am  a  ttde  that  is  told."  Avon  and 
her  haofcs*~rock,  wood,  and  mud-^ 
were  left  far  behind ;  King  Road  re- 
ceded under  our  lee ;  the  Somersetshire 


hills  sunk  in  distance  and  mist;  and 
we^went  to  dinner. 

Such  a  dinner !  Ye  gods !  such  a 
dinner!  Spirit  of  Ude,  forbid  that  I 
ever  again  assist  at  such  another! 
Such  steamed  beef,  steamed  carrots, 
steamed  mutton,  steamed  pork,  steam- 
ed onions,  steamed  ffrease*  filth,  fowls* 
cabbage,  black  puddings,  and  tripe— 
all  apparently  steamed  in  the  same 
boiler  that  steamed  us  along,  and  fla- 
voured with  the  same  oil  that  prevented 
frictton  in  the  machinery  and  sapplied 
the  lights  in  the  engine  room.  Yet  our 
e:oodIy  company,  fifty-two  in  number, 
men,  women,  and  children,  ate,  drank,* 
jostled,  shoved,  carved,  grumbled, 
called,  scolded,  quarrslled,  gobbled, 
and  ^bled,  with  a  velocity  and  per- 
tinacity scarcely  exceeded  by  the  rapid- 
ity and  endurance  of  tlie  lever  that 
set  our  paddles  turning.  The  motion 
of  the  Tessel  and  repletion  soon  pro- 
duced  dieir  dire  effects.  Every  berth 
had  an  occupant ;  and  the  table,  which 
a  short  lime  before  had  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  the  feast  and  the  elbows 
of  the  replenisbers,  was  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  a  short  half  dosen,  who  still 
stoutly  resisted  the  enemy  sea-sickness, 
uiukr  the  shield  of  potent  whisky- 
punch,  apparently  callous  to  the  audi- 
Dle  snfihfiogs  of  their  recumbent  mess- 
mates. 

I  never  pretended  to  be  squeamish  ; 
but  I  could  stand  no  longer  the  con- 
fined air  of  the  cabin,  nor  the  contor- 
tions of  my  companions.  I,  who  in 
my  time  have  been  east,  west,  and 
south,  gibbed  north  about — have  cruised 
in  almost  every  craft  that  swims,  from 
a  canal-boat  to  an  Indian  clipper,  from 
a  Folkestone  lugger  to  a  first-rate — have 
been  8oldier,sailor,  West  Indian  planter, 
ind^o-grower,  and  what  not,  since  I 
first  left  my  home  at  Ballybej;  to  join 
the  Royal  Irish  at  Limerick,  just  at  tiie 
commencement  of  the  Irish  bebellion, 
(of  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  told  you 
something  already,  in  a  late  Number 
of  FnA<;KR,) — T  really  could  not  longer 
endure  the  concatenation  of  abomina- 
tions below,  and  sought  the  free  and 
pore,  though  chilling,  blast  on  deck, 
ere  igrropathy  might  reduce  me  to  the 
necessity  of  whining  forth  an  applica- 
tion for  the  steward's  assistance.  I 
have  been  too  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  realms  of  old  Father  Neptune 
to  feel  any  qualms,  let  Boreas  or  Auster 
sweep  the  bosom  of  his  broad  domains  ; 
but  when  on  Uie  rolling  sea,  give  me  a 
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oomptnioQ  whose  foot  is  as  irm  on  tli« 
planic  as  vy  own— not  one 

"  WiMse  eool  woeU  tUk/m  o>r  tlis 
heaving  wave  j**— 

give  me  a  halo-  and  jolly  seaman  in 
preference  to  a  siclc  prime  minister, 
Whi^  or  Tory.  I  joined  our  captain 
in  his  quarter-deck  walk :  It  blow9 
fresh,  captain." 

**  Yes,  sir,  yes — we  shall  liave  more 
of  it  when  we  put  our  nose  below 
Lundy.  Now  you  see  it  freshens  up 
at  W.S.W.,  atid  then  veers  round  to 
west,  and  may  be  a  point  to  the  north- 
ward, and  then  back  again.  Steady 
with  the  helm,  John.  'Rien  you  see» 
sby  we  must  just  carry  on  as  we  best 
can.  We  have  two  seventies  (horse 
power  engines),  and  dodge  along 
through  most  weathers ;  but,  as  you 
say,  sir,  it  blows  smsrtish— a  lllesh 
hand  at  the  bellows  aloft^  sii^ha  1  ha ! 
Steward,  a  glass  of  cold  gin  and  water. 
Most  of  the  passengers  on  their  beam 
ends  by  this  time — breaking  bulk,  sir, 
as  we  say — starting  tfieir  stowage 
youll  eicuse  my  jocularity,  sir.  Out 
of  your  course  half  a  point,  John.  A 
terrible  mess  most  of  'em  m  t>elow>  sir. 
You  getting  sick,  sir?*' 

"Mel  no  captain,  thank  yon — I 
dodge  along  thiongh  most  weathers, 
like  your  own  craft  ;  but,  like  the 
Safely  \'alve,  I  cannot  carry  on  with- 
out smoke — I'll  borrow  a  light  for  my 
legar  ftom  the  glim  in  the  binacle.'' 

*«True  bluef— if  not,  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man/' said  the  skipper.  "  I  tlioiight 
so  just  now,  when  we  came  up  to  the 
sea  with  a  weather-roll,  and  you  didn't 
grab  any  thing  to  hold  on  by.  'Diought 
you  looked  qoeerish,  however,  at  din- 
ner, when  you  overhauled  a  beautiful 
bit  of  rare  beef  I  sent  you,  but  didn't 
stow  it — 'twas  unaccountable  nice — 
and  so  were  the  greens — very.  Keep 
a  small  helm,  John ; — confound  yonr 
cross-jack  eye !  you're  yawing  about 
like  a  Chinaman  with  Ins  tiller-ropes 
gone — I'm  blest  if  1  don't  think  vou're 
viiee  sheets  in  the  wind  1  Let  her  go 
her  course,  you  lubber,  do !" 

"  You  must  be  gratified,  captain, 
at  having  your  decks  clear  of  the  live 
lumber.'*^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  I  am  t  I'd  mtber  be 
towed  astern  for  a  mile,  like  a  four- 
pound  piece  of  pork  to  catch  a  shark, 
than  be  bound  to  answer  all  the  que»- 
tions  asked.  *  How's  the  wind,  captain  ?' 
astsone.  *  When  shall  we  land  r  asks 


attodwf.  'What  turns  the  wbaritf*  says 

aas&er.   <  La !  is  that  the  steam  V 
says  a  chap,  with  a  lanyard  to  his  watch 
of  as  i^ood  silver  as  ever  a  boatswain 
hung  his  call  to,  pointing  to  the  smoke 
out  of  ottr  fonnel.  I'm  jiggered  if  oo« 
lady  hadn't  the  modesty  to  request  Vd 
stop  tlie  ship,  for  she  was  getting  sick. 
Tis  a  pleasure  to  pet  them  out  of  one's 
way.    They  are  all  'tween  decks  now, 
thank  God  I  bnt  the  couple  yonder, 
just  close  to  die  weather-quarter  davita  ; 
and  they  seem  to  be  billinij  .ind  cooing 
as  sweet  as  you  please — quite  altogether 
too  comfortable  to  be  sick.'' 

Why  do  you  dunk  they  aw  billiiig 
and  cooinr?' 

**  Why  r  because  I  saw  him  squeea- 
ing  her  starboard  fin,  and  kiss  it  after- 
wards ;  and  then  he  claps  his  arm 
round  her  waist  as  firm  as  a  topsail- 
sheet  stopper,  to  prevent  her  tender 
body  chafing  against  the  tallhiil-mil, 
I  couldn't  lielj)  laughincr  just  now, 
when  lie  cribbed  ray  mate's  pea-jacket 
to  put  about  her  feet  —  and  pretty  one's 
they  are  too.** 

Is  this  damsel  good-looking 
"  As  comely  a  lass  as  you'd  see  in 
a  week's  shore  cruise ;  not  over  bluff 
in  the  bow  s,  but  a  clean  run  abaft,  and 
{list  as  mncsh  bearing  as  would  make 
her  stand  weU  vp  to  her  sticks ;  ber 
teeth  are  white  as  a  nigger's  —  its  too 
dark  to  see  'em  now — beautiful  head 
rails  they  are,  sure-Iy ;  and  what  I  ad- 
mire is,  she  ha'n*t  got  none  o'  your 
flying  kites  aloft — top  hamper  that 
may  be  well  enough  to  leeward  of  a 
hedge  or  a  row  of  houses,  but  a  terrible 
deal  toci  much  light  duck  to  shew  m  a 
barkie  IHe  mine  in  diese  latitudes. 
She'd  lie  a  beauty  for  a  seaman^a  wilh.* 
**  Ai^  the  pair  spliced  ?" 
"  I  shouldn't  think  they'd  swunij  in 
the  sa  me  hammock  yet,  'cause  you  see 
they're  too  loving.  Once  dm  tie  is 
clencVted,  and  die  parties  i^iipped,  tbey 
soon  find  out  one  another's  rate  <n 
sailing,  by  and  large.  Then  come«!  a 
squajl  —  scald ings  hoi  —  side  out  for  a 
bend — and  draw  the  splice  I  Law 
ble;is  vou,  sir  I  sensible  people,  -who 
have  their  own  and  their  owmer's  niSfl- 
te).*s  to  look  after,  cau't  be  always 
m.aking  love  to  their  wives — 'tisn't 
f(  jasible — is  it  ?" 

<*  Sensibly  said,  captain  t  Yon  liave 
ijioculated  me  with  the  interest  yoo 
feel  in  this  couple.  I  wish  it  was 
light  enough  to  see  what  they  aie 
about." 
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''And  Clli''t  yoa  guess  —  you  that 
hare  swam  in  blue  watt?r  ?  I  should 
say  he  is  whispering  li^ht  aiis  aii*i  tine 
weather  into  her  ear,  and  she  is  chuik- 
ing  down  in  bu  tog  the  distance  and 
bearing  of  Cape  Fly-away,  which  may 
bo  the  church.  He  froluns  his  nip 
with  a  suck  of  her  tist — s!ic  turns  all 
maQoer  o(  colours,  like  a  dying  doU 
phm,  only  we  caaH  see  'em,  and  he 
sigha  like  a  young  South  Sea  whale 
blowing.  She  says,  pa  and  ma  a'nt 
agreeable —  •  or,  may  bo,  won't  shell  out 
the  corianders  —  or,  perhaps,  want  her 
to  many  a  chap  with  more  uiuuev  thaa 
biaiM  or  acantling— all  which  are 
bveaken  a-head ;  but  he,  for  the  life  of 
him,  won't  spring  his  luff,  but  carries 
on,  not  carina;  a  fi\;  ;  and  I  daresay 
>he,  poor  soul  I  thinks  all  he  says  to  be 

as  true  as  Norie*s  NaTigation,  till  

My  eyes  !  if  here  a'nt  the  fat  man  that 
came  on  board  with  her — I  believe  'tis 
lier  father.  You'll  see  if  he  don't  tjive 
her  a  saU-€t^l  for  her  supper,  for  sutler- 
ing  that  spark  to  come  so  close  athwart 
her  qnaiter." 

The  skipper's  conjectures  were  well 
founded.  A  \\r^o  stout  man,  enve- 
loped in  a  liULTC  cloak  aud  red  coni- 
forter,  issued  from  the  hatchway  as  he 
noke,  and  soon  descended  again  with 
the  young  lady.  As  they  went  down 
the  companion-ladder,  a  light  from  the 
stewanl's  pantry  fell  upon  as  pretty  a 
foot  and  neatly  turued  uukle  as  ever 
dashed  dew  fiom  a  cowslip  or  chalk 
fium  a  floor.  Another  ray  convinced 
ne  that  their  owner's  dark  hazel  e)TS 
wme  not  set  in  a  very  |c:ood  face  for 
nothing,  for  1  detected  the  look  she 
turned  upwards  to  meet  die  gaze  of  the 
younker,  who  was  assisting  her  below, 
and  it  said,  as  plainly  as  eye  could 
speak,  or  Amanda  cry,"  Thou  art  mine, 
and  I  am  thine  ;"  or,  as  the  skipper  said 
to  me  when  lie  saw  it,  "  Now,  if  the 
gotfnor  was  away,  and  he  were  to 
open  his  arms,  she  would  rush  into 
them,  like  a  shin  of  beef  into  a  soldier's 
knapsack."   I  went  below  soon  after- 


bolster  formed  a  paradise,  compared 
to  two  double  blankets  and  a  table  in 
a  steam-boat.  Thinirs,  however,  were 
not  cjuite  so  sad  with  me  yet.  1  gently 
edged  a  passenger,  who  was  snoring  on 
his  back  on  the  floor,  off  his  mattrass,— > 
thanks  to  the  quantity  of  whisky-p\mch 
ho  dnuik,  he  w;is  unconscious  of  any 
thing  but  his  dreams! — and  having 
placid  a  form  alongside  of  the  table,.an3 
three  chairs  next  thie  form,  I  laid  my  ac- 
quired mattrass  thereon,  rolled  a  .  roit* 
coat,  for  a  pillow,  under  mv  hea  l,  slip- 
ped otr  ujy  coat  and  waistco.it,  put  niy 
snuff-box  and  pocket-handkerchief  int\> 
my  nightcap,  and  prepared  for  a  soooae. 
My  position  was  a  cnoice  one,  as  the 
chairs  prevented  me  rollinc;  over  on 
one  side,  and  the  table  from  fetching 
away  on  the  other,  but,  comfortable 
as  was  ny  berth,  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes  without  having  the  feet,  ankles, 
and  eyes,  of  this  damsel  dancing  be- 
fore mc.  I  could  neither  u«'t  ^  wink 
of  sleep,  nor  conceive  why.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  should  have  thought  my- 
self in  love,  but  those  follies  are  nearly 
past  with  me  now.  I  tried  one  side, 
then  anotlicr  ;  1  lay  on  the  broad  of 
my  back,  and  endeavoured  to  count  a 
thousand.  No  use  !  I  opened  niy 
eyes,  and  began  to  whistle  *<  Patrick's 
day  in  the  morning.'' 

'*  You  whistle  uncommonly  out  of 
tune,  sir,"  said  a  lesiv  old  fellow,  who 
a  few  minutes  betore  had  almost  hove 
Up  his  soul  from  his  stomach. 

**  I  caimot  sleep,  sir,*' said  I. 
I  wish  to  heavens  you  were  sea* 
sick,"  said  he. 

"  Steward  !  bring  me  a  glass  of 
brandy  r*  cried  a  young  man  on  the 
floor  close  to  me.  A  glass  of  brandy, 
you  thief  I— ^luick  1" 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  SO  sick,  sir," 
said  I  to  him. 

"  Sick,  is  it  ?"  said  he,  clapping  his 
hand  on  his  jaw.  «  By  Gorl  I'd  be 
proud  to  change  the  worst  tooth-ache 
ever  I  had  for  the  say-sick np<«».  nwrnr 
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land  —  when  will  we  land  at  all  2  la 
ihe  night  stormy,  sir  ?  ' 

Blows  like  fury,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  but 
nothing  to  what  it  will  be  by  and  by> 
when  we  are  out  of  the  Bristol  Channel^ 
and  exposed  to  the  open  sea." 

"  The  Lord  save  us !"  said  the  poor 
man.  I  am  terrible  bad,  and  can't 
be  worse ;  nor  close  my  eyes,  nor  any 
thing  elae,  for  this  gentleman  next  me, 
who  is  snoring  like  a  pig  into  my  r^t 
ear.  Faith,  sir  I  I  think  he  is  worse 
since  you  helped  yourself  to  his  mat- 
trass.  VVhoo  —  whaw  —  whroo  —  oo  I 
O  Lord  1  maybe  III  be  two  days  at 
this  work ;  nothing  but — whoo — wliraw 
— aw — aw  !  Steward  1  for  the  lofe  of 
heaven,  a  sup  of  tay  1" 

"  Where  am  1  to  sleep,  steward?" 
taked  a  tall  fat  man,  raising  his  face 
from  the  table  where  it  had  rested  for 
some  time,  and  turning  it  towards  the 
light.  This  was  the  father  of  the  dnl- 
cinea  of  the  deck.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  moaning  and  groaning,  de- 
ploring his  aad  &te,  and  drinking  hot 
whisky  and  water,  as  if  alive  to  the 
distilling  interests  and  excise  duties, 
notwithstandinj;  his  miseries.  I  am 
very  sick,  steward ;  I  want  to  go  to 
bed :  where  am  I  to  aleep  ?*' 

He,  too,  was  offered  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  couple  of  double  blankets 
and  the  table.  At  this  time  there  was 
so  much  motion  in  the  vessel  that  no- 
thing was  steady  in  the  cabin  unse- 
cur^  with  a  lashing.  Hats,  carpet- 
bags, and  boots,  were  rolling  in  happy 
variety  to  leeward,  as  the  sieam-boat 
heeled  over  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
our  fat  friend,  arguing  by  analogy, 
thought  it  probable  he  might  roll  over 
too. 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  answered  the 
steward,  a  bullet-headed  fellow  from 
Cork ;  "  Til  engage  if  ye'll  hold  on 
ihst  when  she  pitches,  not  a  ba'porth 
will  you  slip." 

"  A  happy  thought  of  yours,  Mr. 


iHlconimonly  bad  ;  but  that  will  wear 
off  in  time  :  I  have  seldom  known  sea- 
sickness last  above  a  week,  or  ten  days 
at  most." 

Confound  you !  "  growled  the  testy 
old  gentleman  who  had  not  admired 
my  whistling. 

"  I  am  ill — excessively  ill,"  said  the 
&t  man,  looking  still  more  rueful :  "  a 
little  sleep,  air,  would  do  me  good, 
and  I  have  no  place  where  I  can  rest." 

At  this  moment  I  saw  through  the 
door-way  into  the  ladies'  cabin.  A 

i>air  ofbright  eyes  were  peeping  in  our 
lirectton,  and  I  detected  tfie  shadow 
of  a  man  against  the  bulk-head,  at  the 
foot  of  the  companion-ladder.  Thinks 
I  to  myself,  1  know  a  couple  who  are 
neither  sick  nor  sleepy,  and,  for  ouce 
in  my  liie^  I'll  do  a  good-natured  ac* 
Uoo. 

^  I  oannot  re«-t  neither,  sir,"  said  I 
to  my  miserable  friend.  "  You  may 
try  your  hand  at  a  snooze,  if  you  like, 
on  tins  most  excellent  contrivance  of 
mine;  but,  remember,  out  you  must 
turn  when  I  get  tired  of  the  deck  and 
my  own  society.  I  feel  sir,  for  any 
gentleman  who  may  be  sea-sick ;  it 
must  be  rather  unplea.sant.  Sleep  will 
do  you  good;  sleep,  sir,  therefore,  if 
you  can,  for  two  houra,  then  it  will 
be  my  turn." 

He  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledg- 
ments of  gratitude  for  ray  kindness, 
threw  off  his  clothes  in  a  twinkling, 
stretdied  himself  on  the  form  I 
quitted,  and  waa  anoring  before  I  liad 
rlrawn  my  cigar-case  from  the  pOcket 
of  my  great-coat. 

I  met  a  tine  broad-shouldered,  strap* 
ping  young  fellow,  to  whom  the  shadow 
on  the  bulk- head  belonged,  at  the  door 
of  the  ladies'  cabin,  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  companion.  His  hand?^ome  eyes 
were  communicatiog  a  certain  intelli- 
gence to  a  handsomer  pair  within ;  his 
hands  wren  oocasioiMlly  extracted  fnm 
the  side-pockets  of  a  blue  round  jacket 
whirh  hp  *n  onfiuM  hiit  100lEi^"< 
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at  be  COB  stow,  and  sure  to  alcep  o«t 
ibe  fcst  of  the  watch*  like  a  gnmiid-iMr 
butt'* 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  /  "  asked 
ht,  tnining  riiarp  roand  on  hit  heel. 

*  Never  yon  mind,"  said  I,  **  who  I 
am ;  just  take  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vide you .  Anrns's  eyes  are  closed  — 
the  coast  is  clear  above  —  so  you  may 
walk  the  deck  oi  the  plank,  whichever 
you  please,  in  company  or  by  youi^ 

JStf."^ 

Soon  afterwards  I  saw  him  taking 
excessive  pains  to  prevent  his  cfiar^e 
suffering  from  the  night  air.  lie  rolled 
her  Up  in  a  coople  of  cloaks,  which  he 
botfowed  from  the  cabin-floor,  and 
placed  himself  close  alongside  of  her, 
to  keep  her  warm  and  comfortable. 

Before  ihe  two  liours  were  expired 
I  tired  of  the  deck,  and  went  below. 
Ifatien  weie  needy  in  the  same  state 
I  left  them ;  some  were  sick  and  sobm 
asleep.  The  fat  father  was  still  snoring, 
unconscious  of  wliat  was  going  on 
above  hm  head,  and  the  poor  gentle- 
flian  from  Skibbeieen  groaning  with 
the  tooth-ache.  Was  I  to  distiub  the 
occupier  of  my  bed,  or  to  accommo- 
date mvself  with  llie  two  double  blan- 
kets and  tlie  table  I  It  was  clear  that 
he  or  I  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
last  alternative :  if  he,  I  ran  the  risk  of 
being  distoibed  by  his  \Yeight  coming 
on  top  of  me  ;  if  I,  then  I  should  not 
get  any  sleep  ct/rtainly,  but  if  I  rolled 
over  1  should  tall  upon  him,  which 
could  not  injure  me  much.  I  there- 
fore decided  in  favour  of  the  double 
blankets  and  tiie  table.  Reholrl  me, 
then,  on  my  back,  only  separated  from 
the  hard  wood  by  two  blankets,  in 
danger  of  slipping  oif  at  each  heave  of 
the  sea,  and  only  keeping  my  position 
by  holding  on  stoutly  either  edge  of 
the  table.  As  the  Safely  Valve  rose 
over  the  w  ave,  I  had  a  chance  of  sliding 
backwards  on  my  head ;  as  she  plunged 
mto  it,  I  ran  the  risk  of  pitching  foiw 
wards  into  the  steward's  pantry  ;  when 
we  heeled  over  to  port,  I  was  in  danger 


and  I  was  at  last  beginning  to  dose, 

when  I  was  startled  by  something 
touchintr  mv  feet.  I  opened  my  eyes ; 
the  last  tlicker  of  Hame  from  the  lamp 
waved  and  expired :  we  were  left  with 
whet  little  Kght  was  aflbrded  by  the 
first  grey  of  the  morning's  dawn.  I 
could  not  distinguish  any  thing,  and 
again  tried  to  sleep;  something  atram 
pushed  my  feet,  and  pressed  heavily  on 
my  shins. 

What's  thatf'  cried  I,  nising  my 
head. 

"Whisht!  whishtl"  whispered  a 
voice  close  to  me. 

«  Whishtl"  said  I;  ^whoareyonf 
and  what  do  you  mean  by  whisht t" 

"Ah,  sir,  whisht!  he  aisey,  can't 
ye  ?"  The  pressure  became  heavier 
on  my  shins,  and  extended  towards 
my  shoulders. 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  « don't  lay  on 
mtf  if  you  please." 

*'  U  hisht !  whisht!"  said  he;  and 
fiirly  stretched  himself  down  on  my 
body,  from  shoulder  to  heel. 

«  'Pon  my  soul,  sir  I"  said  I,  «the 
cabin  is  fir  too  warm  for  such  an 
upper  blanket,  and  you  will  find  your- 
self deuced  uncomfortable." 

"  Whisht,  sir !  whisht !  and  let  me 
alone,"  was  all  the  answer  I  got. 

By  Jovel"  cried  J,  **  this  is  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  joke.  For  God's 
sake,  sir,  consider  1  I  am  uncommonly 
thm,  and  must  be  an  unpleasant  person 
to  sleep  upon ;  but  there  is  a  fine  fat 
fellow  just  here  below  me— soft  as  a 
feather-bed  :  you  will  oblige  me  ex* 
ceedingly,  sir,  by  trying  him." 

*'  Is  It  the  fat  linen-draper,  whose 
daughter  I  am  going  to  marry  ?"  said 
he.  ^  Ah,  sir,  whisht  I  I  am  very 
well  as  I  am,  and  would  trouble  yoa 
to  let  me  alone." 

"  Hang  me  if  I  do,  though  !"  cried 
I;  "so  walk  oH  with  yourself  at  once, 
for  I  am  tired  of  having  your  elbow  in 
my  ear." 

**  It's  devilish  unkind  of  you,  who- 
ever you  are,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I'll  be 
shot  if  1  stay  here  any  longer. 'J loitized  by  Google 
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Whisht,  sir  1  whisht  1"  was  the 

reply. 

A  great-coat  and  heavy  cloak  were 
close  to  my  head ;  I  gathered  them 
up,  and  threw  them  o^er  the  heads  of 

the  woiiliies. 

"  IMinder!  murder!"  cried  the  li- 
nen-draper; "somebody  is  burking 
me  I  Murder  I  fire  and  robbery !  Oh ! 
oh!" 

Tliey  struggled  Tiolcntly  :  the  chairs 
by  the  form  were  displaced — the  motion 
of  the  vessel  seemed  greater  than  ever. 
I  kicked  the  form,  and  down  it  tum- 
bled, launching  the  fellows  on  top  of 
the  Skibbereen  gentleman.  The  row 
was  tremendous.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sengers jumped  out  of  their  berths, 
thinking  the  vessel  was  sinking;  others 
lay  still,  and  roared  for  the  steward. 
Half  the  women  in  the  ladies^  cabm 
screamed  through  fear,  and  the  remain- 
der for  effect ;  I  shouted  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight.  In  the  confusion,  the  young 
lady  from  the  deck  slipoed  into  her 
berth,  and  her  swam  rusned  into  our 
cabin  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He 
])ushed  boldly  forward  ;  some  one  on 
the  floor  laid  hold  of  his  leg  in  the 
scuffle,  and  down  he  came  among  the 
oombatants.  Hard  knocks  were  given 
and  receiTed,  and  when  at  length  the 
steward  brought  a  light  there  was  a 
retty  scene.  The  linen-draper  lay  on 
is  back,  with  his  mouth  open,  gasping 
Ibr  breath,  and  clutching  a  wig  iu  his 
lumd ;  close  by  was  extended  the 
gentleman  whose  maitrass  I  had  bor- 
rowed, bald-headed,  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  and  with  one  of  ins  eyes  nearly 
closed  ;  sitting  on  the  table  was  the 
younker  who  had  last  joined  the  row, 
with  his  jacket  torn,  and  his  hands 
covered  with  blood  ;  the  Ski!)bereen 
was  rubbing  his  shins ;  and  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  been  so  sea-sick  was 
looking  for  a  basin. 

**  Is  it  your  old  tricks  you  are  at?" 
said  the  linen>draperto  the  bald-headed 
gentleman.    **  Anrf         »"^»'  finH  onw 


you  had  to  take  my  w^ig  from  off  my 
head — I'd  trouble  you  for  it, —  and 
pell  away  at  my  face  just  now,  as  if 
'twas  beating  a  carpet  you  were?" 

"  I  never  touched  your  face,  sir," 
said  the  other ;  "  I  was  sleeping  quietly, 
when  you  rolled  me  over  on  the  floor  : 
I  believe  my  shoulder  is  smashed 
with  the  knock.  Here  is  your  wig  ;  I 
don't  want  it,  nor  any  thing  else  be* 
longing  to  you.  Steward  !  the  least 
taste  in  life  of  whisky,  for  I'm  mighty 
wake." 

"  Steward  1  fetch  me  a  needlefol  of 
the  same,"  said  Captain  0*HoolahawD. 

I  wonder  who  had  the  impudence  to 

strike  me  on  the  floor,  and  knock  out 
my  front  tooth,  if  it  wasn't  you,  sir  ?" 

**  Me,  Sir  1"  cried  the  Skibbereen 
gentleman,  who  was  thus  addressed. 

By  Got  1  I  have  enough  to  do  with 
my  own  tooth,  let  alone  thinking  of 
yours,  or  any  one  else's.  I  was  just 
beguniing  to  close  my  eyes,  (lod  iielp 
us !  wheu  dowu  you  and  the  fat  geu- 
tleman  and  the  ibnn  came  altogether 
upon  my  shins,  waking  me  up  with  a 
start.  Then,  when  ye  were  squab- 
bling together,  some  one  must  needs 
tumble  over  me,  hitting  me  in  the 
fibs.  By  Gor  I  I  wish  I  was  fairly 
shot  of  ye,  and  the  say,  and  the  ship 
and  all.'' 

Then  who  spoiled  my  tooth  V* 
cried  the  captain  ;  **  foi'  I  felt  a  set  of 
knuckles  in  my  face  as  plmu  as  paesy 
and  sure  they  must  have  belonged  to 
somebody." 

"  1  believe,  sir,  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  thrown  in  your  direction," 
said  the  young  sailor.  i  was  ou 
deck,  when  I  heard  a  nolent  noise: 
the  women  were  screaming — sevetal 
gentlemen  calling  out  that  the  vessel 
was  sinking  ;  I  came  below  to  see 
what  was  the  matter ;  and,  in  the  dark, 
some  one  on  the  floor  caught  my  leg  : 
I  tumbled  forward— enoountered  you, 
I  suppose^  Whoever  it  was,  how- 
ever, hei  h»n  ft  nrpttv  knach^>of-obokiiti#08^^ 
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—  Ilie  Rltame  joker  that  was  90 

mighty  polite  to  " 

«Ah!  hush,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Potts, 
intemiptinsr  lii.s  friend  the  capliiin  be- 
fore he  could  complete  the  sentence. 
"What  use  is  there  at  all  in  bellowing 
out  oar  private  concerns  helbre  ever^ 
me  here  r   Just  keep  aiscy,  can't  ye  ?  * 

"  Isn't  this  too  had  oxclaimod  the 
captain,  '*  to  lo>ie  my  tooth,  anti  not 
be  let  speak  neither  ?  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
von've  used  me  most  unkind,  most 
bastely  ;  and  if  I  don't  hare  satis&c- 
tion  for  all,  3S  soon  as  we  conve- 
niently can — for  I  don't  lilce  it  should 
be  said  I  put  any  gentleman  out  of  his 
w^^ — I  say,  sir,  Vm  yonrs  when  you 
choose^  and  trast  the  inTitation  may 
not  be  delayed  ttry  long." 

"  When,  where,  and  howyou  please/' 
letumed  the  other. 

You  are  all  a  parcel  of  fools  to- 
gether;, I  believe,''  growled  the  test) 
old  gentleman.  **  Steward,  take  the 
light  out  of  my  eyes,  convey  my  com- 
pliments to  all  thoso  gentlemen,  and 
tell  tliem,  that  us  soon  as  they  have 
done  qnurellti^  atid  distnihing  their 
neigbboon,  I  request  they  may  go  to 
sleep." 

Peace  was  proclniniod  ;  llie  lielli- 
cerenls  retired  to  sUuiiIk  r  as  well  as 
they  could  ;  I  established  myself  once 
more  on  my  form;  and,  until  eight 
o'clock,  snatched  from  daily  misery 
the  joys  of  some  delightful  dream. 

The  weather  was  much  more  se- 
verely fell  when  we  came  abreast  of 
Luooy  Island,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  unchecked  influence  of  the  waves 
and  wind  from  the  ocean  rushing  into 
the  month  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  Safety  \  alve  still  held  her  way, 
though  she  scarcely  did  move.  It 
blew  fiinously.  The  craft,  however, 
behaved  very  well,  and  inclined  me  to 
think  more  fhvourahly  of  steam-boats 
than  I  had  hitherto  done.  'Hie  sea 
was  as  high  as  1  had  ever  seen  it  off 
L'AguUus  Cape,  or  even  ro'in*" 
Horn ;  birt  " 


drifting  cloods  ftom  the  norUi-west, 
fimtheriog  away  towards  the  zenith,  in- 
terspersed with  roackcreUbacks  and 

mare's-tails,  indicateil  a  continuance  of 
bad  weather ;  and,  until  the  heart  of 
the  gale  had  blown  itself  out,  it  was 
waste  of  coal  and  straining  the  ship 
trying  to  make  our  passage.  The 
helm  was  shifted  ;  we  tnnuNl  our 
stern  to  the  sea  ;  and  soon  we  ex- 
changed tlie  uneven  road  of  the  L  han- 
'  nel  mr  the  calm  waters  of  the  hill- 
encircled  harbour  of  Milford  haven. 
Fortunately  we  did  «o  ;  for  we  had 
scarcely  let  go  the  anchor,  and  swung 
round  head  to  wmd,  when  a  tre- 
mendous squall  swept  over  us.  Though 
we  held  on,  other  vessels  in  the  bay, 
not  so  well  found  in  ground-tackle, 
wore  in  unpleasant  predicaments. 
Close  on  her  iarboanl  bow  was  a 
Yankee,  by  his  paint,  outward  bound, 
probably  from  London,  who,  after 
getting  to  the  southward  and  we^^t- 
ward,  was  obli.;cd  to  IxMit  sliip  like 
ourselves,  and  make  (or  the  nearest 
uort.  He  just  headed  us  into  the 
harbour.  His  best  bower  was  now 
dragging,  and  he  was  coming  too  near 
us  to  be  agreeable.  Over  went  his 
shoet-aiK  hor,  and  out  flew  his  ehaiii- 
cable  troni  his  hawse-holes  like  light- 
ening :  out  it  tlew  indeed  1  the  inner 
end  was  neither  clinched  nor  bitted ; 
the  last  link  left  the  hawse-holes,  and 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  :  the 
best  bower  cable  parted,  the  vessil 
was  unchecked,  round  she  spun  upon 
her  heel,  lurched  over  till  ner  main- 
yard  nearly  locked  in  ourmiien  shrouds, 
grazed  our  quarter-gallery  windows, 
righted  again  ;  then  up  ran  her  jib, 
white  as  snow,  and  she  steadied  her- 
self before  the  wind. 

A  pretty  boat  that,  sir,**  said  Mr. 
Fitzij;eral<l  to  me,  as  we  leant  over  the 
bulwark  together.  "Though  we  abu<:o 
Jonathan,  he  models,  rigs,  and  sails 
his  cnift  in  ^iis*^'***!*!"* 
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"  Ay,  ay  1  As  soon  as  I  can  put 
the  barkie  in  a  snug  birth  I'll  come 
aboard  of  you." 

**  Do,  do  !  like  a  good  fellow,'' 
answered  Fitzgerald.  The  Yankee 
captain  waved  his  speaking-trnmpet, 
my  companion  returned  the  compli- 
ment with  his  bar,  and  awny  went  the 
C'onurrss  niprrily  before  the  wind,  to 
liobler's  Pouit,  at  the  bight  of  the 
hay. 

"  Tliat  gentleman  and  I  fought  a 
duel  on  shore  at  Guadaloupe,"  said 
Fitzgerald,  "  about  some  nonsense  or 
another,  when  I  was  third  lieutenant 
of  the  Chanticleer,  and  he  was  thtid 
of  the  American  finite  Constitution. 
Next  day  I  fell  overboard,  when  he 
was  in  a  boat  alon<i;side  our  ship, 
lying  in  Basseterre  Roads,  and  should 
bave  been  tine  picking  for  the  sharks, 
if  he  had  not  dashed  after  and  saved 
me.  He  now  commands,  and  partly 
owns  that  trader —  a  money-making 
concern,  I  fancy.  He'll  board  us  be- 
fore two  hours  are  run  out.*' 

In  about  that  time  we  perceived  a 
whale-boat,  with  four  oars,  pulling 
along  in  shore.  When  abreast  of  us, 
she  stretched  across,  in  spite  of  the 
sea,  and  soon  came  under  our  quarter. 
Another  moment,  and  the  Yankee 
skipper  stood  on  our  dedcs,-^  shrewd, 
sensible-looking  man,  of  about  eight- 
and-tweiity  years  of  age ;  stout,  wea- 
ther beaten,  and  possessing  an  air  of 
independence  equal  to  any  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  ever  saw  at  Cincinnati.  While 
he  and  his  friend  Fit^perald  were 
greeting  each  other  most  warmly,  the 
steward  brought  me  a  request  from  a 
gentleman  below,  to  speak  to  him  im- 
mediately on  pressing  business. 

I  found  this  anxious  person  in  the 
captain's  cabin  ;  it  was  Captain 
(^'IJoolahawn,  not  quite  sca-sick,  not 
jjuite  sober,  nor  perfectly  sure  whether 
H  was  to-day  or  lo-morrow.  Still 
very  sore  about  his  honour,  and  not  a 
little  so  about  the  region  of  his  mouth 
and  nose,  he  applied  some  brown 
paper  stee[)ed  in  whisky  to  alleviate 
the  pain,  and  restore  a  healthy  a|)- 
pearance  to  the  latter ;  and  he  had 
sent  for  me  —  Heaven  knovfs  whv~ 


to  be  maixicd  to  lauuliing  at  him,  may 
be."  Flesh  and  blood  —  at  least  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  this  lieutenant  of  the 
Kilkenny  mtlitia,  for  he  was  only  cap- 
tain by  courtesy-— could  not  bear  it; 
and  he  must  revenge  his  bleeding 
honour  or  die.  The  man  who  haa 
used  him  so  vilely  was  a  rival — rather 
a  dangerous  one  loo  —  claimant  to  the 
good  graces  of  Miss  Potts  and  Miss 
Pctts's  fortune  of  nine  thousand  pounds 
— "  all  the  corn  in  Aigypt,  by  .Tasus  V* 
So  he  modestly  requested  my  kindness 
would  so  far  stretch  itself  as  to  carry  a 
message  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  simply  to 
^  on  shore  and  fight  it  out.  As  I  an- 
ticipated some  fon  from  this  proposed 
rencontre,  and  at  any  rate  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  serious  mischief,  I 
cordially  placed  my  services  and  pis- 
tols at  his  disposal.  He  thanked  me, 
with  a  tear  in  his  uninjured  eye, 
squeezed  my  hand  most  fervently, 
hoped  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  serving  me  in  the  same  way  soon; 
and,  in  a  nusitake,  took  a  sup  of  tlie 
whisky,  instead  of  applying  it  to  his 
nose. 

When  I  acquainted  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
with  the  hostile  wishes  (if  the  valiant 
captain,  he  was  tirst  inclined  to  doubt 
the  seriousness  of  my  message,  and 
then  to  give  O'lloolahawn  a  thrashing 
for  his  insolence.  lie  called  his  Ame- 
rican friend  to  his  assistance,  who  had 
taken  the  other  side  of  llie  ileck  while 
I  held  him  in  private  converse;  and. 
Stating  his  case,  requested  his  at- 
tendance to  the  iiehi  of  battle  as  a 
second. 

"As  a  srcoud  !"  said  Dawson.  "  I 
reckon  it  would  not  be  quite  so  plea- 
sant to  be  laid  by  the  heels  in  this  old 
country,  if  you  were  to  pink  the  fel- 
low, as  I  should  certainly  be  for  help- 
ing a  hand.  The  girl  you  say  is 
beautiful  — 

^As  an  angel!"  said  Fitzgerald. 

''And  has  nine  thousand  pounds,** 
said  I. 

"  That  is  progressing  towards  per- 
fectioti,"  said  Dawson,    "  Now,  in- 
stead of  going  to  tight  this  chs  " 
pose  you  aM  your  *  Digitized  by  Google 
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lnek  agun  alike  end  of  three  monllify 
and  keep  you  comfortable  in  the  mean 
tjme.  We  are  uncommonly  well 
found  ill  the  Congress;  copper-bot- 
tomed and  fiutened — mabogany  bulk- 
heads and  miifon  —  a  French  cook 
aod  re^ilar-buiU  doctor — London  por> 
ter  and  choice  South-side  Madeira — 
with  two  tiddlers  ai]d  a  pipiUo.  Come, 
my  good  fellow,  come  with  me." 

<*  I  wish  I  could,  my  dear  fnend/' 
leturned  Fitzgerald;  "but  I  fear  " 

"  A  plan  that  won't  do  at  all,"  said  I, 
breaking  in  ;  "  my  head  is  older  than 
eitlier  of  yours,  and  1  have  iuid  some 

Kctice  ID  these  matters.  Captain 
wsoQ,  ru  provide  you  a  passenger 
who  will  have  but  little  objection  to 
your  lx)ndon  porter  and  South-side 
Madeira;  and  perliaps  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition, as  be  is  a  bachelor,  when 
joa  set  your  fiddles  and  pipillo  to 
«Ofk.  I  mean  to  bestow  my  friend 
Captain  O'Hortlahawn  upon  you." 

*'  Thankee,"  returned  the  American, 
dryly.  1  calculate,  however,  he  won't 
taste  much  of  any  thing  with  me, 
except  perhaps  the  shad]f  side  of  as 
touirii  a  bit  of  bamboo  as  ever  was 
cut  ui  the  woods  of  the  Texas.  Yet  I 
can't  say  1  am  over  nice,  for  I  cati  clap 
tbe  Irishman  under  hatches  if  you  in- 
sist -upon  it,  and  keep  him  snug  till 
we  see  Ilatterass." 

*'  Nothiuij  like  a  friend  in  need," 
said  I.  V\e  will  go  on  shore,  then, 
in  your  boat  at  once,  and  take  the 
captain  with  us.  He  shall  fight  his 
doel,  since  he  is  so  fond  of  powder, 
and  be  victorious  too — but  only  with 
the  said  powder.  You,  Mr.  I'itzjrerald, 
slxali  fall  dead,  or  nearly  so.  Between 
whisky  and  apprehension,  he  shall  not 
know  whether  he  stands  on  his  head  or 
heels.  We'll  bother  him  with  law  terms 
and  excess  of  frientlship  ;  the  devil's 
iQ  it,  then,  if  he  don'i  accept  your  kind 
offhr  of  a  cast  across  the  Atlantic,  ra- 
ther than  remain  behind  to  be  hanged. 
Old  Polls  may  be  easily  bamboozled  ; 
aod  the  tirst  news  of  your  resurrection, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  1  hope  he  will  have  by 
au  account  of  your  marriage." 

The  sdieme  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  good  one.  The  master  of  the  steam- 
boat said,  that  under  any  circumstances 
he  should  not  break  ground  for  six 
hours  more,  which  gave  us  sufficient 
time.  I  slipped  my  fhvourite  nair  of 
pistols  into  my  pockets,  stowea  Cap- 
tain O'Hoolahawn  in  the  stern  sheets 
of  the  American's  boat,  aod  placed 


myself  by  bis  side — Dawson  and  Fitz- 
gerald sat  in  the  bow  ;  and  in  this 
manner  we  pulled  on  shore.  We 
landed,  and  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
town  in  pairs,  our  opponents  in  ad- 
vance. Passing  the  Nelson  hotel,  I 
asked  my  friend  how  he  found  himself, 
and  if  his  hand  was  sufficiently  steady 
for  work.  lie  held  up  his  extended 
fingers  opposite  his  £ice,  and  I  per- 
ceived his  little  finger  vibrate.  This 
was  enough  to  induce  him  to  step  into 
the  friendly  bar,  and  ask  for  a  trifle  of 
brandy.  The  liquor  was  palatable, 
and  a  second  edition  went  down.  The 
liquor  was  potent,  and  the  captain's 
eye  brightened  under  its  influence. 
AnoUier  dose  would  have  ruined  us. 

"  Now,  captain,"  said  I,  as  we 
passed  the  large  church  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  wboe  the  royal  mast-head 
of  FOrient,  blown  op  at  the  Nile,  is 
deposited — "now,  sir,  in  case  of  un- 
pleasant accidents,  have  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  any  particular  line  of 
conduct  ?" 

*<  Plenty  of  time  for  that,**  said  he, 
"  when  I  shoot  the  fellow." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  not  to 
spare  him  ?  ' 

"Spare  him  I  What  for?  Not  a 
hap*orth.  Is  it  to  spare  htm  my  wile 
and  her  fortune?  Why,  man,  nine 
thousand  pounds  would  make  me 
comfortable  m  Kilkenny  every  day  I 
have  to  live ;  aud  its  fund  she  was  of 
me,  till  this  chap  sees  her  at  a  play- 
house, and  tries  to  cttt  me  out,  bad 
luck  to  him !" 

"  lJut  suppose  he  should  pink  you  V* 

**  Pink  me  i  the  boUlioon  /  I'll  blow 
him  to  Jericho,  and  fiurther — aye,  aod 
kick  him  afterwards.  See,  now  1  111 
drill  a  hole  in  his  carcass  in  no  time — 
I'll  hasli  him, and  slash  him,  and  whack 
him  inelegant  style.  Steady  now.  Are 
ihe  pops  good  ones  ?  for  I'll  fire  at  him, 
and  blaie  away  Ibr  ever  and  after-o; 
and  ru  powder  his  wig  for  him,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  and  an  officer,  and  a 
man,  and  Christian,  I  will— that  1  will/' 
Aud  in  this  fine  strain  of  grandiloquence, 
he  proceeded,  till  we  came  to  a  high 
bare  mound,  just  ofl*  the  London  road, 
where  we  prf  [)ared  for  business. 

I  made  a  great  show  with  the  bullets, 
but  took  very  good  care  ihev  should 
return  to  mypocket,  instead  of  entering 
the  pistols.  Tne  ground  was  measured— 
the  combatants  took  their  places— Fitz- 
gerald rather  inclined  to  laugh,  and  my 
principal  grown  as  steady  as  a  rock. 
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Had  the  "  workincr  irons" bocn  properly 
charged,  I  am  sure  O'iloolabawn  would 
have  shot  Itim. 

**  Are  you  ready,  gentteinen?"  asked 
DawsoD. 

"All  ready?"  said  FitzgeraUl, hoM- 
inc^  his  wenpon  in  his  riglit  Iiand,  anti  a 
paper  witli  ihree-penny  worth  of  black- 
currant jelly  in  his  left. 

«  Fireaway,  Flanagan  T'cried  0*Hoo- 
lahawn ;  and  donH  be  dehying  tbe 
people," 

"  I'iro!"  cried  D.iv.  son,  and  off  went 
both  pistols.  Up  went  Tilzgeraltl's 
hand  to  his  (ace,  and  down  he  came 
on  his  back. 

**  Kilkenny  for  ever !  ln;rra  !"  shouted 
O'Hoolahawn,  h^apiiig  into  the  air. 

Dawson  and  I  ran  up,  and  kneeled 
clown  by  Fitzgerald's  side.  "  Poor 
fellow  1"  said  I,  Only  look, sir,  what 
yon  have  done." 

*'  (ilorv  to  my  so%v1,  what  a  eash  !" 
excl.iiinpci  ( )'llool;ilia\vn,  looking  at  the 
currant  jelly,  splashed  over  bis  nose, 
eye,  and  forehead. 

"  Alas  I  alas !  the  best  fiiend  I  e\  cr 
111  1,  'jouQ  to  his  final  account,"  said 
Dawson;  *>o  noble-minded — 5.0  ne- 
rous.  Vou  that  have  done  this  deed 
foLve  much  to  answer  for." 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,"  said  I ; 
**  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  ron^c- 
fjurnrf  "^  may  be  fearful.  Good  gra- 
cious !  we  all  shall  be  hanged,  if  we 
cannot  make  our  escape  before  tlie  body 
is  found.  A  man  was  hanged  at  Exe- 
ter, a  month  since,  for  the  same  thing." 

W  iis  he  a  second  or  principal  V 
asked  the  American. 

**  A  principal,"  1  returned.  **  I  saw 
him  die ;  the  seconds  were  transported." 

"  We  must  fly,"  said  Dawson. 

"  Where  ?"said  I. 

"  Any  where,"  said  he ;  "  I'll  get  off 
to  my  ship." 

«Do,  do!"  cried  I.  "But  stay; 
what  is  to  become  of  th  is  unhappy  man  ? 
If  he  is  taken,  he  will  have  no  chance; 
he  is  the  challcnger^ — has  been  seen 
leaving  the  steamer  with  us,  and,  of 
course,  the  people  of  the  Nelson  will 
swear  to  his  going  to  the  bar  for  two 
glasses  of  brandy  —  they  must  have 
heard  him  say  something  about  steady- 
ing his  hand.    Any  judge  in  Jlngland 
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"  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  law  is  quite 
different  here;  the  /r^rs  Icgttnlur  ad 
hoc  uipicntibuSf  is  another  thing  entirely 
ftom  the  lex  iaUonkf  in  Irela»i.  Un- 
der one,  a  man  may  plead  an  ad  iiUerim 
insanity,  and  sue  for  a  removal  by  ka- 
hem  corpuSy  and  so  get  off';  under  the 
other,  a  man  is  hanged  as  round  as  a 
hoop,  before  he  knows  whether  he 
stands  on  his  head  or  heels :  do  ytm 
comprehend,  sir  T" 

**  (Ih,  gentlemen  1  oh,  my  good 
friends!"  roared  O'Hoolahawn,  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  blood  and  fury  1  only  thinky 
to  be  hanged  all  out !" 

"Heavens!  yes!"'  cried  Dawsoo. 
"  Are  we  not  liable  too  —  accomplices 
in  the  act — accessories  before  the  fact, 
as  the  lawyers  say.  I  dare  swear  by 
this  time  me  shots  haye  been  heard, 
and  we  shall  be  lodged  in  jail  befofe 
we  can  escape." 

"  Why,  then,  what  in  the  world  are 
we  waiting  for  at  all,  that  we  don't  be 
oflTwith  ourselves?"  cried  the  captain. 
"  Oh!  I've  no  luck,  or  I'd  li;iv<  waited 
till  we  got  over  to  Ireland,  and  then 
shot  the  ro-ne  of  a  fellow  quietly. 
Without  beilowsing  it  out,  to  get  hang- 
ed like  any  common  pig-stealer.  LeTs 
run  while  we  can." 

•*  And  leave  this  poor  man  here  ?" 
I  said ;  "1  am  not  sure  be  is  quite 
dead." 

"  I  tell  you  he  is  dead  as  coal-ariicii," 
said  O'Hoolahawn ;  look  at  1»  foce 
and  bis  brains ;  if  he  isn't  quite  dead, 
he  soon  will— and  then  we  must  be 
hanged.  Dhn! .'  Had  luck  to  the 
country  where  gcrulemcn  may  not 
fight  like  gentlemen  V 

"  He  won't  even  be  safe  in  Ireland," 
said  I  to  Dawson.  **  lie  would  be  in 
America." 

**  So  be  would,"  ansit'ered  Dawson. 
Will  you  come  with  me  to  New  York, 
captain  V 

"  Willa  duck  swim?"  said  (VHoola- 

«Hut  Miss  Fotls!"  said  I. 

"  But  to  be  hanged,  man  1"  cried  he. 

What  use  would  a  wife  be  when 

Jack  Ketch  is  fiddling  about  a  person's 
neck  '  Ml  be  off  with  you  ifl^itegd^l^ogle 
sir,  in  a  jiffy  —  let's  run  !" 
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"  m  work  the  rascal  to  an  oil  before 
we  make  the  Hook,"  said  the  Ame- 
licm,  when  0*Hooli^wn  was  out  of 

hearing.  "  I  have  no  pity  for  hiniy 
as  he  Ijas  none  for  olliers." 

"  Nor  1/'  said  1.  **  Put  hira  on  a 
short  allowance  of  grog,  sir,  and  don't 
let  him  sleep  upon  yoo.  Before  joa 
take  him  on  honrd  yotir  vessel,  how- 
ever, persuade  iiim  to  get  his  trunk 
from  the  steam-boat,  or  else  we  may 
be  in  a  aciape  about  his  disappearance. 
Clap  him  then  nnder  hatches,  and 
return  to  the  Nelson,  where  I  shall 
ortler  a  beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of  port 
to  be  ready  by  five.  The  Safety  V  alve 
cannot  sail  to-night ;  and  we'll  drink 
saccesB  to  ouiselves,  and  oonfhsion  to 
lascalljr  ndventuren." 


Fitzgerald  had  by  this  time  wiped 
the  horrible  efl^cts  of  bis  wound  ftom 

his  face;  Dawson  followed  the  captain, 

having  promised  to  be  punctual ;  and 
I  carefully  deposited  my  pistols  in  my 
coal  pocket. 

The  night  was,  of  course,  a  pleasant 
one.  The  Congress  next  morning  fol- 
lowed us  with  a  flowing  sheet  out  of 
the  bay ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
1  heard  Mr.  Potts  say,  in  I^wer  Shati- 
don  Church,  Cork,  where  his  daughter 
was  married,  "  I  wonder  what  in  the 
world  took  Captain  O'Hoolahawn  to 
America  without  bidding  us  good  bye. 
But  Its  all  for  tlie  best,  Mr.  O'Dono- 
ghue ;  and  1  hope  you'll  throw  the 
Stocking  to-ni^t.'' 

And  so  I  did. 


BABBAGE  ON  MACUINERY  AND  MANUFACTURES.* 


We  cannot  imagine  any  work  which 
would  have  been  more  thatik fully  rc- 
ceive<i,  had  it  been  properly  executed, 
than  that  which  Mr.  Babbage  has 
published  under  the  above  title.  Our 
national  prosperity  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  manufacturing  in- 
terest«.  tliat  every  class  of  persons  in 
liiese  islands  must  have  felt  a  greater 
or  less  interest  in  a  book  which  pro- 
fessed to  unfold  the  principles  on  wnich 
oor  commercial  greatness  rests,  and  the 
methods  which  should  be  adopted  for 
reudcrincr  the  mechanical  processes  em- 
ployed more  perfect  than  they  at  pre- 
sent are.  But  it  is  eTident  that  between 
the  designation  of  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  its  exerution,  there  would  require 
to  be  some  necessary  r  utmexion — such 
a  degree  of  relationship,  for  example, 
as  tint  the  title  might  serve  as  a  type 
of  the  contents  —  that,  to  be  useful,  its 
arrangement  shoidd  be  exact,  its  details 
am  file,  and  the  spirit  of  its  philosophy 
broad  and  well  defined.  \Ve  do  not 
slop  to  inquire  whether  a  mere  ckiset 
philosopher,  or  a  practical  man,  would 
be  the  person  best  fitted  to  accomplish 
so  arduous  an  undertaking  as  a  satis- 
factory treatise  on  the  economy  of  the 
arts  in  Great  Britain,  our  business 
leading  us  directly  to  the  statement  of 
thr  fact,  that  in  our  estimation  Mr. 
Bab  bale's  book  does  not  fulfd  a  single 
one  of  the  required  conditions  of  such 


a  woik.  For  fiulure  in  an  enteqnrise 

of  such  magnitude  —  an  enterprise 
which  has  its  foundation  in  an  analysis 
of  British  greatness — we  are  willing  to 
make  eveiy  reasonable  allowance :  but 
tliere  is  clearly  a  limit  to  indulgence, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  both  crimi- 
nal and  unjust  to  press  the  claims  of 
of  any  mam  whatever.  Mr.  Babbage 
knew,  no  doubt,  before  he  undertook 
the  compilation  of  the  present  work, 
that  such  a  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  a  desideratum  ;  he  must 
also  have  known,  that  if  the  subject 
were  properly  handled  the  Uisk  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  that  the  thing  wanted 
was, — not  a  treatise  for  a  lady's  boudoir, 
containing  the  best  modem  essay  on 
pin-making,  or  a  cotifu'^ed  miscellany, 
over  the  perusal  of  which  a  Manchester 
manofiictufermigfatdose  with  a  tumbler 
of  gin  twist  before  him, — ^bot  a  tr^tise 
of  solid  and  substantial  merit,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  perfect,  would 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion; and  he  should  have  felt  more 
keenly  than  any  other  man  in  the  em- 
pire, considering  the  views  which  he 
entertains  on  the  prospects  of  science  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  honounible 
office  which  he  fills  in  an  Enclish  Uni- 
versity, that  no  production  of  an  ambi- 
guous character  should  have  been  intro- 
duced to  his  countrymen  under  tlie 
sanction  of  his  name.    We  cannot,  for 
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dbficNM  iMkooi,  6ml  with  Mr.  Babhige 
•8  with  a  man  of  more  humble  preten- 
sions. He  is  not  ou\y  a  mathematician 
of  the  liiphest  order,  but  it  is  apparent 
enough  tliat  he  deems  himself  equal  to 
much  more  than  the  drudgery  of  a  mere 
calculator.  lie  talks  of  philosophy  and 
philosopliers  with  too  superb  an  air  for 
an  ordmary  person  ;  and,  though  it 
does  appear  to  us  plain  enough,  that 
he  mignt  Icam  something,  even  on  the 
weightiest  points,  from  meaner  men,  we 
can  on  no  principle  consent  to  his  be- 
inj^  ranked  with  the  mere  jobbers  in 
literature  and  science  with  which  the 
country  is  overrun.  Our  fault  with 
him  is,  not  that  he  could  not  have 
filled  up  the  blank  which  confessedly 
exists  in  our  scientific  literature,  but 
that  he  has  not  even  made  a  decent 
attempt  to  do  it.  Wh^  should  such  a 
roan  spend  his  time  m  querulons  la- 
mentauons  over  the  malpractices  of 
jew-pedlars,  iijnorant  and  unprincipled 
apothecaries,  and  malapert  drapers' 
lads,  when  so  much  might  have  been 
accomplished  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  and  the  extension  of  his  own 
fame,  by  a  proper  direction  of  his 
powers?  And  can  any  lliing  be  more 
melancholy  than  to  perceive,  that  while 
he  is  contented  to  howl  over  the  paltry 
grievances  of  human  liih»  and  to  stoop 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  miserable  de- 
tails of  a  publisher's  office,  he  leaves 
the  translation — dan*  we  '^ay  the  ini- 
pruvtmcni  f — of  the  Mccaiiiquc  Ctleste 
to  a  woman,  to  drivel  over  the  manu- 
facture of  vermicelli,  glass  seals,  glass 
bottles,  and  wooden  snufT-boxes  (pp. 
84, 85,  and  07)  ?  Nor  is  Ins  philosophy 
of  a  more  digrutied  description  than 
the  materials  out  of  which  it  IS  woven. 
Who,  for  example,  would  have  expect- 
ed that  the  following  recondite  truths 
should  have  been  enunciated  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in 
England  at  this  moment?— <*  Articles," 
we  are  told, become  old  from  actual 
decay,  or  the  wearini:  out  of  the  parts 
and  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  look- 
ing-glasses, that,  '*  when  broken,  they 
are  still  of  some  use"  (pp.  14(5,  7); 
that  is,  tables  and  chairs,  some  how  or 
other,  grow  old  and  useless,  and  out  of 
the  fragments  of  a  lari^e  mirror  several 
smaller  ones  maybe  made.  Tlii^  is  all 
true ;  but  who  did  not  know  it  before 
and  wherein  does  the  peculiarity  con- 
sist of  broken  glass,  w  hether  silvered  or 
plain,  being  convertible  to  some  use? 
Such  information  as  this  is  oolj  fit  for 


a  hawker's  mannal,  or  the  last  leaf  of  a 
Scotch  almanac.  It  woold  be  alto- 
gether impos«!ible  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  these  and  siinilnr  reHec- 
tions,  were  it  not  obvious  that  Mr. 
Babbage  is  a  man  of  unbounded  phi- 
lanthropy,—  that  he  delights  in  the 
exyto<:urr  of  knavery,  and  is  mnst  san- 
guine respect  rirr  the  iiitrodih  lion  of 
sundry  great  and  striking  n^echaaical 
improvements.  Oftheslowing^weaveny 
for  instance,  he  entertains  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  opinion,  and  therein  we 
think  he  is  riiiht ;  for  it  would  seem 
that  these  rogues  do  actually  make  their 
gear  in  the  first  place  of  uniform  width, 
and  only  convert  the  shapeless  sack 
into  something  bearing  the  form  of  a 
hose,  by  wt  ttint:  it, and  stretchinc^  it  on 
a  frame  fashioned  like  a  leg.  But  wit- 
ness the  consequences,  and  observe  of 
what  inestimable  value  a  book  on  the 
economy  of  the  arts  is ; — "  after  the  first 
washing,  tiu  y  bans:  like  h-.vz'^  alwut  the 
ankles,  and  are,  consequently,  of  no 
farther  use  V  (p.  130).  But  this  is  not 
all.  It  IS  something,  no  doabt,  to  be 
uncomfortable  about  the  legs ;  but  it  is 
a  much  greater  annoyance  to  the  lovers 
of  social  and  epistolary  intercourse  that 
letters  do  not  tly  from  the  post-othce 
to  their  destinations  witli  the  velocity 
of  tlie  wind.  To  remedy  this  griev* 
ance,  Mr.  Babbage  proposes  to  "  erect 
pillars  at  frecpient  intervals — perhaps 
every  hundred  leet  —  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  lu  a  straight  line  between  two 
post  towns."  To  these  pillars  iron  wires 
are  to  be  attached,  ana  the  letters,  en- 
closed in  tin  boxes,  are  to  be  dragged 
along  them  by  means  of  strings.  This 
is  fur  tlie  country ;  but  in  lai^e  towns, 
the  steeples  of  churches  are  to  be  made 
the  points  of  sus{>ension,  and,  the  rods 
being  extended  from  one  to  another, 
llie  letter-boxes  are  to  be  swung  hi2;h 
over  head,  and  the  useless  things  called 

Sin ny-posts  exterminated  (pp.  270,  1). 
ow  we  should  like  to  know  what  this 
strange  mixture  of  womanish  twaddle 
and  incredible  absurdity  has  to  do  with 
the  economy  of  manufactures  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  we  should  much  desire 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bab- 
bage*s  meaning  for  imposing  such  sin- 
gular speculations  on  his  readers?  He 
talks  not  a  little  of  the  prot:ress  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  the  necessity  of  our 
accommodating  our  views  to  'the  im- 
proved condition  of  modem  society; 
dare  we  ask  what  class  of  men  this 
notable  plan  for  superseding  post-car- 
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riaget  ind  lettti^tttet  was  intended 
for/    Not  the  well-informed,  surely, 

Uecla  may  some  day  or  other  give  out 
heat  enough  to  dissolve  the  ice  on  the 
bleak  shores  ot  Iceland,  a^  he  antici- 
patce ;  and  the  hot  springs  of  Ischia 
may  yet  (roneraie  Tapour  enough  to 
drive  an  hundred  steam  engines — for  the 
thitiLT  is  not  itnpossible;  but,  without 
auy  pretensions  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, we  may  safely  say,  tliat  tite 
letter-tMas  in  this  country  will  never  be 
conveyed  along  iron  rods  from  the  tops 
of  pillai^  or  steeples,  thoui;h  such  a 
conceit  should  have  emuuated  from  u 
Lucasian  Professor  of  iMaiiiematics  at 
Cambridge,  and  be  veritably  recorded 
ia  bis  book  on  the  JBoofioiNy  iif  Homi- 
Jaciures. 

Tlie  work  consists  of  two  parts,  or 
rather,  it  is  meant  lo  consist  of  two  parts. 
In  the  first  it  is  intended  that  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  various  kin  dsof 
manufactures  should  be  explained ; 
in  the  second,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
analyse  the  principles  on  wiucli  the 
philosophy  of  commerce  should  repose. 
Neither  section,  howeter,  contains 
merely  its  own  matter.  In  the  first,  the 
details  are  too  scanty  to  l)e  of  rttiy  prac- 
tical use,  while  they  are  frecpiently  over- 
loaded with  discussions  that  properly 
belong  to  the  second  portion,  which, 
in  its  turn,  contains  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  small  knowlecJ^e  on  tlie  mecha- 
nism of  die  arts.  To  the  arrani^ement 
proposed  by  tlie  autlior  we  do  not 
object.  Our  quaitel  with  him  is,  that 
he  has  not  adhered  to  it^  but  that,  in 
ooottavention  of  his  own  principles,  he 
has  mingled  things  which  are  in  their 
natures  distinct,  and  has  engrafted  on 
what  should  have  been  an  essay  on  the 
economy  of  manufacturesylittleepisodes 
on  statistics,  and  general  mercantile 
politics.  Had  .Mr.  liabbage  been  in 
earnest,  he  should  have  endeavoured 
to  have  made  a  national  work  of  his 
present  popular  production;  and,  from 
what  he  now  knows  of  the  difficulty 
and  labour  attending  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  such  a  performance,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that,  for  the  present,  tlie  gene- 
lal  discussions  might  have  been  post- 
poned, and  an  entire  vobnne  of  the 
nece<s?iar\'  dimensions  dedicated  to  the 
economy  of  the  arts  alone.  \N  e  wil- 
lingly grant  that  this  would  have  been 
a  very  laborious  undertaking;  but  in 
proportion  to  its  difficulties,  so  would 
have  been  the  credit  derived  from  its 


suitable  eieeutioo ;  and  this,  we  think, 
might  have  been  an  object  of  ambition 
even  to  a  Cambridge  professor.  It  is  of 

importanre  to  remark  also,  that  the 
task,  though  laborious,  is  perfectly 
practicable.  All  that  is  required  is 
time,  industry,  and  the  necessary  scien- 
tific knowledge.  From  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  information  might 
easily  be  obtained,  even  by  letter,  were 
it  inconvenient  to  visit  personally  the 
manutouring  districts.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that,  if  properly  ap- 
plied for,  the  required  inlelligence 
would  l)H  withheld  ;  and  from  the  mass 
ot  knowledge  so  accumulated,  it  is  ob- 
vious enough  that  a  man  of  judgment, 
with  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Babbage's 
science,  might  compile  a  work,  not 
only  of  present,  but  of  permament  use- 
fulness. It  is  probable  that  on  this 
point  Mr.  Babbage  may  not  agree  with 
us;  bot  whether  he  does  or  not,  we 
must  be  honest  enough  to  tell  him,  that 
by  the  methoil  proposed,  or  some  simi- 
lar nielho<l,  a  i^uod  book  on  the  subject 
which  he  has  selected  for  the  exercise 
of  his  ingenuity  might  be  compiled,  but 
that  an  inferior  one  may  be  put  together 
on  much  easier  terms. 

We  would  will  mud  V  jjratify  our  read- 
ers with  a  few  exlracls,  could  we  lay 
our  hands  on  any  pasiagea  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  justify  quotation.  This, 
however,  we  really  cannot  do,  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  tli.it  the  book  does 
not  conla.n,  so  far  as  wu  can  discover^ 
a  single  striking  or  novel  fact.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  Mr.  Babbage 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  attempts 
at  what  may  be  called  j)hil(>s<jj)l)u  al 
instruction  ;  and  we  are  now  conipciled, 
to  add,  that,  considering  who  ihc  audior 
is,  and  considering  farther  what  he 
might  have  done, even  in  this  new  walk 
of  literature,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  bitter  disappointment  at  the  man- 
ner in  svhich  tiie  work,  in  all  its  parts^ 
is  executed.  That  there  should  hem 
and  there  occur  a  passage  fitted  to  re- 
mind  us  of  what  the  writer  miglii  have 
accomplished,  was  to  lie  ex|>ected  ;  but 
it  is  abundantly  provoking  to  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  as  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion it  cannot  rank  higher  than  Parkes's 
Chemical  Essai/s,  and  that,  in  general 
interest,  it  is  wholly  inferior  to  Hone's 
Kvi  ty-Duif  Book.  It  were  useless  to 
add,  that  it  will  not  compare  with  Uie 
admirable  essays  of  a  former  Cambridge 
professor,  the  late  Bi8fu>p  of  Landair. 
In  Dr.  Watson's  little  work  on  chemis- 
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try,  tlie  world  was  presented  witli  a 
model  of  beautiful  Etiglish  writing,  and 
with  a  perfect  specimen  of  (Ailosophical 

compilation.  The  doctor  was,  after  all, 
no  great  chemist,  and  as  to  pure  mathe- 
matics, he  wai  an  infant  wiien  compared 
with  Mr.  Babbage ;  but  he  was  a  man 
who  possessed  all  the  learning,  general 
and  .scientific,  which  is  required  for  the 
common  duties  ofan  academical  teacher, 
while  he  had,  what  Mr.  Babbage  mobt 
certainly  wants,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  was  likely  to  be  generally  in- 
teresting, and  a  most  captivating  mode 
of  dispensing  his  information.  At  the 
distance  of  forty  years  from  tlieir  pub- 
lication, and  atler  the  science  of  wnich 
they  treat  has  undergone  mutations 
Which  have  utterly  changed  its  original 
complexion,  and  exposed  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  chemical  theory  of  tlie  bishop 
rested,  may  these  essays  be  read  wttn 
pleasure  and  with  profit.  The  clear 
and  lucid  style,  the  nne  reflections,  the 
interesting  speculations,  and  the  lofty 
character  of  the  philosophy,  even  when 
expended  on  comparativeiv  mean  ob- 
jects, so  diflerent  irom  the  twaddle 
which  the  present  work  contains  on 
tobacco-pipes  and  dolls'  eyes,  render 
Dr.  Watson's  work  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  the  language.  But  in  forty 
years  who  will  read  tlM  Treetue  on  the 
Economic  of  Manu  factures  ?  and  if  by 
any  chance  it  sliould  be  read,  who  will 
credit  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  whose  name  stood  second 
in  British  science  at  ^  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance? 

It  is  extremely  painful  to  us  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  thus  of  the  work  of 
any  man  whatever  ;  for,  after  all,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  is  as  good  as 
the  author  could  make  it.  Were  we 
satisfied  on  this  point,  we  should  cer- 
tainly bo  disposed  to  modify  our  cen- 
sure; but  we  cannot  tliink  so  meanlv 
nfMr  Habhaa»a«*A  — 


he  suggests,  in  the  note  to  page  328, 
for  increasing  the  sale  of  tne  book, 

namely,  by  recommending  to  each 

reader  to  "  mention  the  existence  of 
this  little  volume  to  two  of  his  friends,** 
we  certainly  should  not  expect  from 
him  a  woik  of  what  we  should  deem 
the  necessaryphllosophical  dimensions; 
but  there  was  nothini^  to  have  pre- 
vented Mr.  Babbage  from  exj)endinnr 
on  a  treatise  essentially  destined  to 
illustiate  the  peculiarities  of  the  most 
complicated  commercial  system  which 
has  ever  existed,  the  necessary  care  and 
attention  ;  and  since  he  was  about  to 
write  on  the  subject  at  all,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  had  a  right  to  look 
for  fulness  of  detail,  and  ample  ioibrma- 
tion,  on  all  the  most  important  points 
of  his  undertaking.  We  have  farther 
to  urge,  in  self-justification,  that  Mr. 
Babbage  has  taken  peculiar  and  con- 
spicuous ground.  His  work  is  not  an 
attempt  to  supply  an  existing  defect  in 
the  litcrarj'  history  of  art  and  science, 
but  a  finished  production,  upon  which 
time  and  reflection,  we  are  assured,  have 
been  expended,  and  which  was  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Cambridge,"  (prdace, 
p.  4).  Its  genesis  altogether  is  pe- 
culiar,—  for  it  scenis,  in  some  measure, 
to  have  owed  its  birth  to  the  fecun- 
dating influence  of  the  calculating 
engine,"  an  instrument  which,  from  all 
we  can  learn,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce 
more  bastards  than  one.  But  whatever 
its  secret  history  may  be,  and  whatever 
fortuitous  concourse  of  circumstances 
may  have  contributed  to  give  it  being, 
as  it  hapjif  i;s  to  be  dv  facto  below  the 
standard  of  works  entitled  to  com- 
mendation,—  as  it  exhibits  a  melan- 
choly specimen  of  what  a  person  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  pure  science  and  adorn- 
ed with  academical  honours  is  pleased 
to  consider  a  suitable  offering  to  his 
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— we  can  have  none  —  in  depreciatiDg 
Mr.  liabbai^e's  book  ;  but  wc  have 
some  interest  \n  uphoklinLT  the  hter.i- 
lure  of  our  country,  and  inucii  every 
VBj  in  endeavouiiog  to  render  it  ifortb v 
the  esaended  reputation  of  British 
genius.  As  an  example  o(  how  little 
we  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Babba^c  on  debateable  points,  we  have 
orefully  abitained  from  making  any 
reference  to  his  politics,  whicli,  in  our 
estimation,  are  latitudinarian ;  but  in 
this  wo  do  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  professor,  who  has  stepped  out  of 
Ui  wmj  to  give  a  sly  kick  to  the  Edm- 


burgh  and  Qftarterly  Reviews  (p.  327). 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  this  thin- 
skinned  gentleman  has  something  to 
complain  of  with  all  the  world,  and 
that  nothing  will  satisfy  him  eic«pt  a 
form  of  social  and  literary  society  con« 
stitutcd  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  We 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  take  up 
the  quarrel  of  either  lieview,  nor  do  we 
mean  to  do  so ;  bat  we  cannot  pass  un- 
noticed the  designation  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Quarterly y  because  it  incfi- 
rectly  involves  ourselves.  In  what ' 
way  can  tiiat  Review  be  said  to  be  the 
"  advocate  of  despotic  principles  or 


REPLY  TO  MR.  BABBAGE. 

'*  Mr.  Babbage  having,  va  the  prefitee  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the 

Economy  of  3faHit/^rture«,  stated  that  the  booksellers,  'instead  of  aiding,  had  iiii]M(l«>d 
the  sa!p,'  it  is  con-tidored  a  refutation  is  demamlod  ;  and  tli«>  following  list  oftlio 
number  of  copies  of  the  first  edition,  purchased  by  u  few  of  the  trade  on  speculation, 
wiu  prove  that  the  sseertioo  is  entirely  roid  of  trath.  . 


Messrs.  SImpkin  uud  Co   4o0 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co  450 

Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Co.    3.^0 

jVIt'Ssrs.  Hamilton  and  Co   .50 

Mr.  Jaue:^  Duncan    li;5 

Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co   900 

Messrs.  ]?;ild\vin  ami  Co   75 

Mr.  Kfiinj^ham  Wilson   6 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ilichardson   'i^ 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Arch   IS 

Messrs.  Parburj  and  Co.    12 

Mr.  Ciroomhridge    25 

Messnj.  lliviiigtous    IS 

Mr.VV.Msson    50 

Mr.B.FeUowea    25 


Total    1977 

"  The  number  of  copies  of  the  ucond  edition  of  Mr.  Babbage'a  work,  purchased 
on  the  day  of  publication  by  the  same  booksellers,  will  farther  move  that  the^  are 
not  actuated  by  the  unw<vthy  motives  he  imputes  to  them,  snd  Conns  their  justi- 
fieation  against  a  charge  equally  unjust  and  unmerited. 

Jklessrs.  Simjd.in  and  Co   500 

Messrs.  Lougmau  and  Co   250 

Messrs.  Sherwood  end  Co   100 

!\lesi>rs.  Hamilton  and  Co   50 

Mr.  James  Duncan   100 

Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co   200 

•  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Co   25 

Mr.  EfBnu;lium  Wilson   ,   25 

Mossra.  .1.  and  A.  Arch   25 

Mr.  Groombridge   ...m...m..«m.. .*...••••....  25 

Messrs.  Rivingtons   «.   £5 

Mr. W.Mason  ....  50 


Total    1375." 

Tjahhac:f>  never  dared  answer  this.  For  our  parts,  it  sooms  to  us  exrossivoly  dis- 
graceful that  3,352  copies  of  such  nihbish  should  have  been  sold,  it  proves  that 
there  is  a  decline  of  science  in  Englsnd,  but  it  exculpatee  the  booksellen.  As  for 
Bs,  we  do  not  care  three  farthings  about  the  affairs  of  "  tlie  trade,"  except  for  the 
sake  of  justice  ;  but  wo  care  not  half  a  fsxthing  about  the  rejected  of  Finsbury  —  the 
be-cabbaged  liabbage. — O.  Y. 
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why  should  it  be  allctjcd  by  Mr.  Bab- 
bage,  or  any  one  else,  of  any  journal 
which  upholds  the  existing  order  of 
things,  that  it  advocates  despotic  prin- 
ciplei,"  and  is  fast  receding  from  the 
aovancing  intelliirence  of  the  acje  ?'* 
Let  us  address  ourselve  s  to  this  point 
for  one  moment,  in  the  tirst  place,  no 
journal  in  this  countiy  advocates  de- 
spotic principles,  or  dare  advocate 
them;  and  this  our  author  must  have 
wit  enough  to  know,  as  well  as  his 
neighbours.  Despotic  principles  form 
no  part  of  the  polilical  creed  of  any 
distinct  class  of  the  community  in  the 
united  empire;  and  they  are  not  only 
unknown  as  the  elements  of  political 
schism, but,  ifo|)enly  prochiimed,  would 
instantly  meet  with  decided  and  distinct 
reprobation.  It  would  serve  no  end, 
therefore,  to  advocate  any  form  of  pure 
despotism,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the 
object  of  the  proprietors  to  alienate 
the»r  friends,  which  Mr.  liabkige,  who 
obviously  knovrs  as  well  as  most  men 
how  many  pence  go  to  the  constitution 
of  a  shilling,  must  be  aware  would  not 
at  all  answer;  but  it  scctns  somewhat 
hard  that,  because  a  rash  passion  for 
change  and  a  reckless  love  of  innova- 
tion are  met  by  arguments  shewing 
their  danger,  the  parties  so  conducting 
thf'in^elvi's  should  be  accused  of  en- 
couraging the  adoj)tion  of  despotic 
principles.  Liberty,  however,  is  a 
word  of  extensive  signification,  and 
one  which  admits  of  much  latitude  of 
interpretation  ;  and  since  it  is  the  Lu- 
casian  proressor's  j'Unvnro  to  cor)sidcr 
all  who  disagree  with  hiin  on  this  head 
as  the  abettors  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, we  are  contented  that  it 
shoiild  be  so  ;  though  we  would,  at  the 
same  tirne,  remind  him,  that  those  who 
dilicr  (rom  him  in  political  laid)  may 
be  as  competent  as  himself  to  form  a 
judgment  uiereon,  and  may,  withal,  be 
equally  honest.  In  the  second  place, 
we  deny  the  fact,  that  the  increased  in- 
telligence of  die  age  demands  a  re- 
cession from  old  and  established  opi- 
nions* An  opinion  is  not  like  a  cast*off 
coat,  the  worse  for  beiiig  old,  but  the 
very  reverse,  provided  it  be  a  right 
one.  To  prove  that  it  must  be  aban- 
doned, it  should  tirst  be  sheun  that  it 
is  wrong ;  for  there  is  strut presump- 
tion, that  an  established  maxira  which 
can  plc  ul  antiquity  in  its  favour  has 
something  substantially  good  to  re- 
commend It.  The  mere  fact  of  age 
does  not  necessarily,  or  i  priori,  con- 


demn an  opinion.  The  body  of  a  man 
IS  old,  and  generally  useless  after  the 
wear  and  tear  of  an  hundred  years ; 
and  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  it  has 
Stood  in  the  earth  for  three  oeotaries, 
l>ecomes  ps<entially  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  atxj  is  inierestinsi  simply  as  a 
poetical  element  in  the  landscape ;  but 
an  opinion  may  be  as  true,  and  as 
much  entitled  to  reverence,  to-day  as 
it  was  three  thousand  years  ago,  when 
it  tirst  bn  aine  a  portion  of  the  common 
wisdom  ul  the  land  in  which  it  had  its 
origin.  To  depart  from  it,  therefore, 
merely  because  it  is  old,  would  be 
folly  ;  and  to  allege  that  the  increased 
intelligence  of  any  particular  age  re- 
quires its  suppression,  is  pure  imjw^r- 
tinence.  Besides,  what  are  the  proofs 
of  the  great  augmentation  of  intelli* 
gence  in  this  our  day?  We  can  see 
none  of  them,  though  tliey  may  be 
very  obvious  to  our  friend  the  philoso- 
pher, who  has  a  visual  faculty  which  is 
most  enviable.  The  professor  should 
leave  the  Reviews  alone  till  he  cets  his 
own  set  on  its  legs,  when  he  will  pro- 
bably discover  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  please  every  body ;  and  as  to  poli- 
tics, we  would  recommend  to  niro, 
while  he  holds  his  own  opinions,  ho- 
nestly we  will  not  doubt,  not  to  cast 
dirt  in  the  fates  of  those  whose  t nlv 
crime  is,  dial  theydillt  r  from  /i///>, — no 
inexpiable  sin,  one  would  think. 

The  h»t  chapter  of  tlie  book,  entitled 
"  on  the  future  prospects  of  manufac- 
tures,  as  connected  with  science,"  con- 
tains nothing  jiarticvd.irly  novel  :  sjiH 
It  atiurds  Mr.  Babbage  an  excuse  for 
indulging  in  his  favourite  amusement 
— complaint.  As  we  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  never  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  his  work  on  the 
"  Decline  oj'Scit  'u  f  in  Kfigland,"  we 
are,  of  course,  only  partially  in  posses- 
sion of  his  sentiments ;  and  are,  conse- 
quently, not  prepared  to  enter  into  an 
f  labci  tte  examination  of  that  great 
question  on  the  present  occasion  ;  yet 
we  may  not  conclude  w  ithout  adverting 
to  it,  however  cursorily. 

We  fear  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  taste  for  science  in  this  country 
has  long  been  upon  the  declirie  ;  and 
wc  should  have  been  happy  had  the 
limited  space  which  Mr.  Babbage  lias 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  this 
very  important  matter,  allowed  him  to 
suggest  any  mode  by  which  the  [pro- 
gress of  this  downward  national  ca- 
reer  could  have  been  arrested.  This, 
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however,  could  scarcely  luive  beeu  ex- 
pected, ooDsidering  how  narrow  the 
cade  is  within  which  he  hasohonn  to 
OBcuneerte  himself.  We  may  Moiark, 

at  the  $ame  lime,  that  we  by  no  means 
participate  in  the  intense  feeling  which 
be  uiaoifesUi  at  the  appoiuuueiii  of  ilte 
Duke  of  Su«ei  to  the  chair  of  the 
Boyal  Sodety.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  that  august  individual  would  pro- 
bably have  been  bettor  qualified,  by 
natural  and  acquired  habits,  to  have 
dene  die  h<Miourt  of  an  agricultural, 
thtt  of  a  fMuoly  scientific,  assoeiatioo ; 
hai  we  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Bab- 
bage  should  have  exhibited  any  testi- 
ne^s  on  the  occtision,  seein<;  tli.it  it  now 
is,  aiKi  long  has  been,  mailer  of  su- 
wcnie  indiftrenoe  to  tbo  eoantiy  at 
large,  and  to  men  of  science  of  every 
degree,  how  the  council  of  the  Koyal 
Society  comport  ihenistdves.  The  le- 
giumate  mtluence  of  tiiat  body  has 
been  oa  the  wane  for  many  years ;  and 
it  woold  certainly  require  tint  its  aAiis 
shoiihl  be  managed  after  a  very  diffinw 
enl  fashion  from  what  they  have  been 
for  the  laj»t  quarter  of  a  century,  before 
It  could  be  a  subject  of  the  slightest 
concern  to  any  man  of  proper  feeling 
who  was,  or  who  was  not,  the  presi- 
dent. But  since  the  chair  must  be 
filled  by  somebody,  why  not  by  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  as  well  as  by  any  one 
else  ?  It  is  a  common  complaint,  even 
among  men  of  science  themselves,  that 
in  this  country  every  thing  which  be- 
longs to  the  higher  department-^  of 
knowledce,  and  which  h;is  immediate 
retierence  to  ihe  condition  of  thotie  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  severer  kinds 
of  fitomture,  is  separated  by  an  im- 
payable  gulf  from  that  order  in  the 
state  from  whose  roxintcnnnce  and  pro- 
tection an  extension  of  sympathy  in  the 
pursuits  of  scientific  men  might  be 
looked  for,  as  a  reasonable  coiftequenoe ; 
and  that  nothing  save  politics  and  the 
lighter  literature  of  the  day,  find  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  the  more  important 
classes  of  society.    This  complaint,  we 


The  Duke  of  Sussex  cannot  be  atiected 
by  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  little 
jealousies  which  do,  in  despite  of  phi- 
losophy, find  theirway  into  the  bosoms 

of  the  men  who  are  esteemed  phihiso- 

f)hers  by  profession  ;  and  we  cannot 
lelp  tiimking,  that  the  iuduence  of  the 
present  chairman  must  be  beneficial, 
inasmuch  as  that  it  should  insula  im* 
partiality,  and  a  regard  fur  public  doeo- 
rum.  Ik'sides,  it  can  do  no  firreal 
harm,  we  should  imagine,  to  identify 
the  iioyal  House  with  the  cause  of 
seieoee.  It  is  st  least  adigniAed  posi* 
tion  for  a  Hoyal  Duke  to  be  placeo  in ; 
and  Mr.  Habl»agc  miijht  derive  some 
consolation  from  the  rotiertion,  that,  if 
any  houour  has  becu  conferred,  it  lias 
not  been  by  ike  IMe,  hot  wpm  tk$ 
Duke.  We  should  eveo  have  expected 
that  it  would  have  been  a  latent  source 
of  Ki^'itification  to  Mr.  Habbacre  to 
know  that  he  had  ihe  power,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  to  add  one  line  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  King's  brother->-a 
description  of  penon  who  does  not  find 
much  favour  with  the  professor,  or  we 
hunely  mistake.  The  Duke  can  do 
nothing  of  himself  for  science  ;  but,  in 
assuming  the  ofiioe  of  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  has,  in  the  plaine«t 
manner,  recognised  the  honourable 
claims  of  its  cultivators,  and  has  sig- 
nified to  theworltl  at  large,  that  even  a 
prince  of  the  blood  may  have  his  con- 
ventional importance  augmented  by  an 
intin^ato  connexion  with  the  learned 
and  uittcd  portion  of  his  countrymen. 
It  IS  certain,  that  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  a  very  lively  interest  has 
been  at  all  tiroes  exhibited  by  thereigiu 
ing  families  in  the  fate  of  science  in 
their  respective  dominions.  Royal  pa- 
tronage has  done  no  harm,  but  much 
substantial  good,  in  France,  (iermany, 
Sweden,  and  Russia ;  and,  though  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  same  oonse- 
quenoes  are  to  follow  in  this  country^ 
where  society  is  so  very  differently  con- 
stituted, yet  Wit  arc  wholly  unable  to 
see  why  it  should  be  injurious.  We 
wish  the  Duke  of  Sussex  had  aimn  by  Google 
•-  K«pmio««iv  employed  as  in  sip- 
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Promiacuous  assemblages  of  talking 
and  conceited  philosopljers  are  not 
likely  to  accomplish  any  thin;;  very  re- 
markable. Small  bodies  of  vvoiking 
and  enthusiastic  men*  coUedecl  under 
one  leader  of  authority,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  celebrated  society  at  Arcueil* 
might  do  something  fertile  redemption 
of  the  national  honour;  but  there  are 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  completion 
of  ever  so  simple  an  arrangement  in 
this  country,  which  make  us  far  from 
sanguine  as  to  the  result,  even  should 
the  attempt  be  made. 

Mr.  JBabbage  suggests  it  as  a  tit 
tubjeet  for  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  be  politic  in  the  state  to 
compensate  for  some  of  tlie  privations 
to  wnich  the  cultivators  of  tlie  higher 
departments  of  science  are  exposed?'' 
(p.  375),  and  in  this  suggestion  we 
cordially  concur;  but  we  can  by  no 
means  grant  to  him  that  men  of  science 
in  this  country  are  **  shut  out  from  al- 
most every  object  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion to  which  their  fellow-countrymen 
may  aspire"  {idem  ui  nmra).  We 
know  of  no  situation  to  which  a  man 
who  lias  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  scieiititic  pursuits  may  not  as- 
pire ;  and  this  statement  only  consti- 
tutes another  of  those  random  and  un- 
reasonable allegations  in  which  Mr. 
Babbage  is  so  prone  to  indulge.  He 
obviously  confounds  two  things  which 
arc  very  diflerent, —  namely,  the  privi- 
lege of  aspiring  to  an  othce,  and  the 
power  of  being  able  to  execute  the 
duties  of  that  office  when  it  has  been 
obtained.  The  two  things  are  not  ne- 
cessarily correlative  ;  and  if  he  will 
only  give  himself  tlie  trouble  of  looking 
around  him  with  a  little  attention,  he 
will  find,  that  this  is  the  case.  Eveiy 
department  of  human  life  has  its  own 
field  of  honourable  ambition,  on  which 
the  genius  of  able  men  may  be  usefully 
exerted ;  but  we  believe  it  has  not  oc- 
curred to  any  one  but  our  author  to 


suppose  that  the  duties  of  all  kinds  of 
men  can  Ik?  practically  known  to  any 
one  man.  Noltang  but  confusion  and 
presumption  could  result  from  so  ex- 
travagant a  conceit;  but  as  parliamen- 
tary honours  are  most  probably  under- 
stood, we  may  state,  for  Mr.  Rabhage's 
parlicnl.ir  benefit,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  an  odd  notion,  that 
no  one  person  is  fit  for  every  thing,  and 
that  in  the  selection  of  legislators  they 
used  to  give  a  decided  ])reference  to 
what  they  called  practical  men  —  that 
is,  men  whose  habitual  avocations  were 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  certain  quantityof  useful  knowledge 
on  the  detaib  of  ordinary  existence — 
and  in  so  doing,  we  humbly  apprehend 
that  they  were  correct.  But  in  former 
times,  Mr.  Babbage  may  reroember, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  man  of 
science  to  get  into  parliament ; — ^bow 
such  a  person  will  fare  with  the  new 
constituency,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  feel 
very  little  interest  in  the  question ;  for  we 
happen  to  think  that  neither  the  Home 
Secretary's  office,  nor  the  Ccmmon's 
House  of  Tarliament,  is  the  proper 
place  for  a  pure  mathematician.  The 
diHerential  and  integral  calculus  arc 
wonderful  instruments,  unquestionably^ 
but  they  can  be  of  no  avail  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  vulgar  subjects  as  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  or  l!ie  price  of  corn  ; 
and  we  very  much  fear  tliat  tlie  ablest 
member  of  the  tribe  of  modem  necro- 
mancers has  no  formula  at  his  command 
by  the  use  of  which  he  could  solve  any 
given  question  in  national  distress  with 
more  address  than  a  plain  countr\'  gen- 
tleman, or  a  well  uifortued  banker  or 
merchant.  As  to  the  remuneration  of 
men  of  science,  it  is  a  subject  that  we 
dare  not  enter,  on,  for  it  is  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment.  National 
rewards,  to  be  valuable,  must  not  be  loo 
numerous ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
ought  rather  to  be  given  in  any  other 
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krm  than  that  of  ilKmey— not  that  w« 

would  by  any  means  insinuate  that  a 
fun<},  such  as  existed  ;i  few  years  a';o, 
when  under  right  managejuent,isan  im- 
proper thing.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that, 
a  general  principle,  a  national  reward 
should  consist  of  something  less  fugitive 
in  its  nature  than  a  {>ecuniary  donation 
ever  can  be,  and  that  the  primary  object 
ID  pveeenting  it  should  be  to  address, 
not  the  gross  interests  of  the  man,  but 
tlie  difTTiified  feelings  ofthe  philosopher. 
Men  of  letters  and  of  science  live  on 
reputation.    To  them  character  may 
not  be  estimated  against  gold,  for  fame 
has  the  talismanic  property  of  being 
able  to  transmute  the  baser  into  the 
nobler  metals,  while  it  carries  along 
With  it  other  powers  of  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  form  any  separate  and  well- 
defioedconception.   At  the  same  time. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a 
COtintry  like  this  there  should  exist  the 
slightest  risk  of  devotion  to  the  noblest 
DBfsoits  issuing  in  distress  and  neglect. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  these  intensely 
gratifying  avocations  to  engender  a  con- 
tempt for  most  of  tiie  common  objects 
of  human  ambition ;  but  without  sayins 
that  this  spirit  is  coronMSidable»  and 
eontenting  ourselves  with  merely  ad- 
verting to  the  well-known  fact,  we  do 
not  deem  it  too  mucl»  to  add,  that  it 
sitould  be  an  object  of  national  solicitude 
to  see  that  those  who  have  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  empire  of  reason,  and  to 
oleiicl  Sue  means  of  human  enjoyment 


to  nearly  an  unlimited  degree,  should 

not  l>e  allowed  to  sink  into  the  grave 
surrounded  with  the  care-;,  and  harassed 
by  the  anxieties,  whicii  straitened  pecu- 
niary resources  unavoidably  occasion* 
In  Uiis  respect  no  oountiy,  we  fear,  is 
so  unfriendly  to  the  exertions  of  scien- 
tific genius  as  Great  Britain.  The 
common,  and  of  course  the  omnipotent, 
philosophy  of  these  islands,  is  essenti- 
ally utilitarian.  The  mercantile  spirit^ 
so  useful  in  itself,  and  tending  to  so 
many  admirable  ends,  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  society,  and  reduces  to 
one  common  standard  the  claims  of  all 
men  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more 
chilling  than  the  conviction  that  a  life 
dedicated  to  the  highest  objects  may, 
unless  some  fortuitous  circumstance 
occur  to  prevent  it,  be  spent  in  utter 
unacquaintance  with  the  commonest 
luxuries,  and  may  terminate  in  sorrow 
and  want.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
men  of  sensible  hearts  and  rij^ht  moral 
convictions  should  take  Ute  wings  of 
the  rooming,  and  *<  flee  away"  from  so 
mournful  a  (Ate,  or  that  they  should 
seek  in  the  church,  and  the  active  pr> 
fe>sions  of  life,  for  a  protection  against 
the  possible  occurrence  of  so  melancholy 
a  consnramation  ?  Surely  no ;  but  while 
this  is  admitted,  it  becomes  painfully 
obvious  that  science  is  a  great  sufferer 
from  this  hard  necessity;  for  it  takes 
from  her  ranks  the  very  men  who,  under 
pro]jer  national  nurture,  would  have 
rendered  her  boundaries  neariy  illimit- 
able. 


PAEAPHRA9VS  OF  THE  TWBWTT-THTRD  AND  FORTY-SIXTH  PSALMS, 

BY  TUE  LATE  fiEV.  THOMAS  SAINT  LAWIiANCH,  RLCTOR  OF  MOVIDDY, 
IN  THE  DIOCESS  or  RObS,  IKELAND. 

Tnf  Rev.  Thomas  St.  Lawrance  was  el  lest  son  of  the  Hon  Dr.  St.  I^iwranco, 
for  twenty-five  years  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  and  brother  to  the  last  ICarl  of 
Ilovith.  This  famdy  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  Kuigdom.  The  Barony 
of  St.  Lawrance  was  created  by  Ileni^r  II.  in  1181.  Of  the  same  date  are  the 
Irish  titles  of  Lixna  (now  merged  in  Lansdowne),  Delvio  (in  Westmeath), 
Killeen  (in  Fingid),  and  Kinp;.sale. 

Thomas  St.  Lawrance  (conunonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tom)  was  a  singu- 
larly pleasant  fellow.  He  had  in  a  reu^arkable  degree  tiiree  great  requisites  for 
convivial  eminence, —  a  sweet  voice,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  abounding  wit ; 
and  he  possessed  in  the  hii^hest  perfection  that  talent  SO  rare  in  this  country, 
though  almost  universal  m  Fnmce,  the  manure  dc  ntcontcr. 

Those  who  1  ave  heard  hitn  in  the  pulpit  will  allow  that  he  was  mo<;t  elo- 
quent. His  fame  as  a  preacher  was  not  confined  to  his  native  diocess.  He  lived 
ion  tome  years  at  Marseille  and  Geneva,  and  occasionally  preached  with  won- 
derful effect  in  the  English  chapel  there.  Ho  married  Miss  Gray,  the  daughter 
of  Lady  Coulthursl  by  her  second  husband.  l  or  the  la^t  few  unhappy  yoars  of 
his  life  he  lived  at  Moviddy.  ^iis  health  was  bad,  and  his  spirits  utterly  broken 
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by  v:irious  annoyance??.  Tlio<;e  who  remember  him  in  the  buoyancy  of  his  early 
and  happy  days  will  learn  with  sorrow  that  the  cloee  of  his  life  was  darkened  by 
grief  ot  the  deepest  kind. 

We  have  received  from  a  friend  the  following  paitphiases,  which  shew,  as 
w«  think,  to  addition  to  bit  other  aooomptiahmento,  that  be  ponened  a  distm* 
goiihed  talent  for  aaoed  poetiyi 

PSALM  TWENTY-THREE. 

*'  The  Lord  is  my  Shtpherd,'*  S^c. 

Tlie  Lord  IS  my  shepiierd  —  his  hand  gently  leads  me 
To  fountains  of  frcslmess  and  streams  ever  pure  : 
The  Lord  if  my  shepherd — his  love  kindly  feeds  me 
In  pastilles  of  verdnre^  horn  danger  secnre. 

From  the  snares  of  the  tempter  his  grace  sliall  defend  me. 
And  guide  mv  faint  steps  to  his  own  blessed  fold  : 
When  I  tread  « the  dark  valley/'  my  God  shall  bef^nd  me— 
His  presence  shall  cheer  me,  bis  staff  shall  uphold. 

The  path  of  my  sorrow  when  foes  are  surrounding, 
Unfomken,  by  Thee  shall  my  table  be  spread ; 
My  cnp  witfi  Oe  giib  of  thy  mercy  abounding— 
With  wine  for  my  weakness,  and  oil  for  my  bead. 

Assuaging  each  grief,  every  comfort  bestowing, 
Thy  goodness  ray  praise  every  hour  shall  employ. 
Accept,  Lord,  a  heart,  with  thy  mercies  o*erflowil^— 
Its  home  be  thy  temple — thy  service  its  joy. 

PSALM  rORTY-SIX. 

"  Ood     ot<r  /i(>;'t'  and  strength,^*  ^fc. 

God  is  our  strength — the  hope  that  ne'er  slmll  fail. 
Droop  not,  my  heart — nor  thou,  my  courage,  quail. 
Tliough  the  firm  earth  to  her  foundations  shake— 
Though  crash  the  foieits,  and  the  mountains  quake — 
Though  uptorn  ocean  in  wild  surges  roll  — 
Tl»ough  the  world  tremble, —  be  thou  firm,  ray  soul; 
Rest  on  thy  God,  and  upward  turn  thy  eye 
From  earthly  jars  to  that  calm  world  on  high — 
To  the  pure  stream,  on  whose  eternal  brink 
Draughts  of  unfading  joy  the  faithful  drink. 
Full  as  that  stream  that  glads  the  bless'd  abode 
Flow  the  unbounded  mercies  of  our  God. 
In  heaven  He  reigns— in  Sion,  too,  He  dwells : 
W  hen  foes  assail  her,  He  their  power  lepels. 
Fierce  raged  the  band-— God  spake— the  diead  army 
Melts  as  the  mist  before  tlie  beam  of  day. 
God  is  our  strength  :  beneath  his  saving  arm, 
"We  smile  at  danger  and  defy  alarm. 
Behold  the  wonders  of  his  mighty  hand  I 
Mark  how  destruction  sweeps  the  ravaged  hmd  I 
He  breaks  the  battle— knaps  the  spear,  the  bow; 
Bums  the  proud  car,  and  lays  the  vu  lor  low. 
Bow,  then,  ye  nations,  to  the  Chasteuer's  rod  — 
Bow  ^our  proud  hearts,  and  trembling  own  your  God. 
God  is  our  strength:  beneath  his  saving  arm, 
We  smile  at  danger  and  defy  alarm. 
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*  It  is  time  to  start,  ^^gnor,'' said  our 
TCttuiiBO,  rudely  breaking  in  oo  our 
reterie,  as  we  lazily  and  Ivixtirimisly 
lounged  under  the  irellis-woik,  loadt  d 
vinh  terapting  grapes,  iu  the  beautitul 
garden  of  ^  Villa  Caposele,  better 
koomiy  doubtless  by  the  name  of  the 
Cicerone  at  Mola  da  Gaeta.  But, 
Love,  thou  wicked  urchin,  what  mis- 
chief and  trouble  dost  ibou  not  cost  I 
that  even  the  traveller  is  led  astray, 
and  when  he  seeks  the  Cicerone,  he  is 
either  tonacnted  with  being  asked  if 
Eccellenza  means  the  NovcllaCicerone, 
or  the  Villa  Caposelc  ?  or,  giving  up 
the  thing  in  despair,  abandons  himself 
lo  the  dioice  of  his  condtictor.  The 


of  this  new  christening;  was,  that 
the  son  of  the  host  of  the  old  Cicerone 
made  stroni;  love  to  tlie  Hauijhler  of 
the  landlord  of  the  Novella  Cicerone, 
where,  half  buried  under  the  waves  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  you  are  shewn 
the  remains  of  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  or 
rather  of  a  Villa  of  Cicero's,  for  if  all 
that  go  l»y  that  name  were  his,  lu-  had 
enough  to  satisfy  a  moderate  man. 
These  young  people,  little  heeding  the 
voice  of  experience  and  prudence, 
thinking-,  doubtless,  thr y  could  live  on 
love  and  the  air  of  their  own  sunny 
clime,  resolved  upon  marrying.  The 
ddeis  inteilered,  and  a  most  deadly 
feud  ensued.  The  locandm  or  inns 
vnderwetit  the  ceremony  of  new- 
naming,  and  the  well-known  Novella 
Cicerone  became  the  Villa  Caposele. 
Whibt  I  was  wandering  by  the  shore, 
gazing  with  reverential  awe  upon  the 
ftagnients  of  stone  which  once  snp- 
ported  the  villa  of  the  great  Cicero,  and 
in  imagination  wandering  back  whole 
ages,  to  the  days  of  Rome  and  Roman 
greatness,  I  was  awakened  from  my 
reverie  by  hearing  a  guitar  touched 
lightly  and  sweetly,  and  accompanied 
a  mnnlv  voice.    I  could  make  out 


'*  Vada  Gioscebmo 

Non  posRo,  no, 
Pariir,  deh  partir! 
Non  vengo  mo." 

The  girl  Uut  approached  was  a  com- 

flete  specimen  or  Neapolitan  beauty, 
fer  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  with  the 
Grecian  line  of  feature;  her  luxuriant 

bhu  k  hair  was  braided  across  her  fore- 
head, plaited  and  twisted  up  behind, 
and  fastened  with  two  of  those  stiletto- 
looking  silver  hair-pins  so  usual  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  She 
wore  on  her  head  a  piece  of  linen 
folded  several  times,  and  which,  tastily 
arranged,  forms  the  hcad-dre:>s  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  as  the  Neapoli- 
tan costume,  though  it  appears  to  roe 
that  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  costume,  or 
even  generally  ;  but  any  cloth,  hand- 
kerchief, apron,  or  piece  of  linen  tiiey 
may  happen  to  have,  they  fold  and  put 
on,  that  the  hot  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
may  not  strike  their  heads.  Some  of 
the  richer  certainly  have  it  fringed  and 
carefully  arrangtjd,  when  it  forms  a 
very  j)ieluresquc  head-dress,  highly 
becoming  to  a  young  and  pretty  girl 
like  Lisetta.  Her  complexion  was  mat 
clear  bright  brown  through  which  you 
see  every  emotion.  ller  eyes  were 
dark,  and  told  of  the  impetuous  im- 
pulse and  passion  of  an  eastern  clime. 
Altogether  she  was  a  creature  that 
might  well  plead  an  excuse  for  an  older 
lover  than  the  enthusiastic  Giacchino's 
disregard  of  parental  prudence. 

"  Nay,  Giacchino  1  You  still  here? 
I  had  not  thought  to  find  that,''  said 
the  girl  in  a  reproachful  tone,  turning 
her  full  eyes  on  her  young  lover. 

"  Lisetta,  1  could  not  leave  you, 
perhaps  for  ever,  without  saying  a  last 
fiuevrell.  This  night  I  {Hvt,  and  the 
Madonna  only  knows  if  we  meet 

again."  Goo5le 

"  Do  not  fear,  I  have  vow»jd  our 
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caused  the  delay  by  my  anxiety  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  ruined  foundations  of 

the  great  orator's  vilKi ;  and  a  more 
lovely  scene  could  scarcely  have  been 
imagined.  The  bright  blue  sky  re- 
flected in  the  deep  blue  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean;  the  pretty  town  mid 
fortress  of  Gaeta  seemed  biiskiug  in 
the  sun;  while  numbers  of  small  ves- 
sels, with  the  truly  picturesque  Laiiue 
sails,  gave  interest  to  the  picture. 
Then,  again,  the  garden  in  which  I 
•food  might  have  formed  the  baiu  ideal 
of  paradise.  The  deep  red  pomegra- 
nate, the  bursting  fig,  the  yellow  orange, 
pale  citron,  green  limes,  and  profusion 
of  trellissed  grapes,  spoke  proudly, 
though  silently,  of  the  fiivoured  soil; 
whilst  over  the  whole  reigned  that  still, 
luxurious,  indolent,  cnntptnritig  atmo- 
sphere so  peculiar  to  the  lovclv  land  oi 
Italy  after  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  is 

f)ast.  All  this,  and  the  short  intenriew  I 
lad  witnessed,  between  the  lovers  —  the 
girl's  beauty,  heightened  by  her  cos- 
tume, and  the  man's,  though  not,  strictly 
speaking,  handsome,  yet  youthful  and 
interesting  countenance,  set  off  by  the 
Phrye^ian  cap,*  so  universal  although 
eciiliar  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
icdies,  gave  a  novelty  and  an  unreal 
feeling  to  the  whole ;  and  as  I  gazed 
around,  I  fancied  it  a  wandering 
movement  of  the  brain,  till  roused  by 
voices  callinij  me  bv  name.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  t  alni  the  anger  of  our  hot- 
headed though  good-humoured  voilu- 
rier.  He  was  terribly  sulky,  and  on 
my  attempting  to  pacify  him  by  saying, 
**Ma  Vesprino,  non  b  tardo,"  he,  with 
a  knowing;  shake  of  the  head,  inter- 
rupted me  —  **  No,  Signor,  ma  tardo 
assai  bisogna  esser  alia  locanda  primo 
del '  Ave  Maria'  sera  nella  marcha  ^ 
altra  cosa  ;  oh  !  che  bella  cosa  che  la 
marcha  !"  However,  notw  iih-^tanding 
his  superior  idea  of  the  p(  ar('a!)le  vir- 
tues of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  March  of 
Ancona,  I  was  glad  even  to  be  late,  and 
to  have  incurred  the  indignation  of 
poor  Vesprino,  rather  tlian  have  missed 
the  scene  I  had  -razed  upon  ;  and  conti- 
nued in  silence,  my  thoughts  full  ut  the 
young  lovers,  and  determined  to  find 
out  who  and  what  Ricciardi  was. 

When  we  got  to  the  frontier,  the  voi- 
turier  was  evidently  much  annoyed  at 


the  delay  they  might  make  about  the 

passport ;  and  when  that  was  arranged, 
they  made  him  qct  oflThis  horse  and  go 
to  the  office  of  the  Carbonari  to  have 
his  horses  and  himself  registered.  He 
came  back  in  very  good  humour.  We 
asked  what  they  wanted  ?  "  To  take 
an  oath,  Signor,  that  I  brought  all  my 
horses  from  Napoli."  "  Well,  but 
V^esprino,  you  bought  one  at  Mola?*' 
**  Non  fa  niente,  Ecoellenta."  ^  But 
how  could  you  tell  such  a  lief  E 
la  disgrazia  del  nostro  jiaese,  Signor,** 
he  added,  with  the  chanu:teristic  shrug 
of  the  shoulders ;  and  certainly  this 
seems  the  opinion  and  excuse  of  all 
Italians ;  for  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
most  difficult  thing  on  earth  for  them 
to  speak  the  truth.  It  was  gettingdusk  ; 
tlie  road  was  excellent,  and  lay  close 
to  tiie  sea,  through  luxuriant  dwarf 
bushes  of  myrtle ;  the  dark,  apparently 
inaccessible,  mountains,  descending 
perpendicularly  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
myrtle  bushes  ; — the  road  twisted  and 
wound  round  and  round  point  after 
point.  The  horses  were  ^ut  to  their 
best  pace,  and  poor  Vesprino  seemed 
afiraid  to  answer  our  questions.  **  Ah, 
Signor,  the  Ave  Maria  has  not  yet  rung, 
and  we  are  not  far  from  Terracina. 
This  is  a  bad  road,  and  the  banditti 
are  about  the  mountains,  and  tliey  s;iy 
Ricciardi  is  with  them."  "  Wlio  is 
Ricciardi  ?"  "  Ah,  silenzio  1  F-h  via 
piccolo.  Ah,  hi  Ascione  !"  and  he 
whip|)ed  and  spurred  the  uoor  horses 
as  tnough  Ricciardi  were  the  Dtavolo 
himself. 

There  certainly  is  nothing  half  so 
annoying  in  travelhui;  in  Italy  as  the 
passport  and  custom-house  detentions. 
The  dreariness  and  uncom  for  table  ness 
of  this  is  peculiarly  felt,  when,  after  a 
tedious  day's  journey, you  are  driven, 
in  the  dark,  under  the  porch  where 
the  custom-house  is.  Ifowevt  r,  V)eing 
armed  with  a  lucctar  passu/ u  Inch,  by 
the  way,  is  a  most  useful  thing  between 
the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  states,  we  felt 
pretty  sure,  when  the  man-in-office, 
iookini:  at  it,  said,  **  I  do  not  know 
what  the  chief  of  the  custom-house 
will  say — it  is  dated  for  last  year.*^  We 
began  to  bluster  and  talk  grand  about 
telTin^'  his  eminence  the  cardinal  mini- 
ster for  foreign  aflairs,  if  they  gave  us 


•  The  Diry^iiin  cap  is  worn  universiillv  bv  all  the  fishfrmpn  and  lazaroni  of 
Kaples.  It  resi'nibks  in  furm  a  luun'^  cotton  uigiitcap.  It  is  uf  worsted,  and  always 
either  dark  brown  or  seariet.  It  fSdls  low  on  the  shoulder,  and  gives  a  wild  and 
graoeful  look  to  the  weather-beaten  and  bronaed  ooontenaneea  of  die  wearers. 
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aoy  UDnetessary  trouble  or  detention. 
This  Memed  to  cause  «  great  revolu- 
tioo  00  the  bngadocb  Eoman,  aod  in 

a  few  minutes  we  were  told  that  it  was 
all  right.  During  this  time,  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  single  miserable  lamp 
that  was  suspended  from  the  porch, 
we  bad  obaeived  a  young  man  leaning 
carelessly  against  the  wall,  apparently 
quite  unconcerned  in  the  business  that 
was  L'oing  forward.  There  was  no- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  air  of  the 
stranger ;  bis  fiice  told  of  his  GrecSao 
origiOy  yet  though,  strictly  speaking, 
you  would  not  at  first  sight  term  him 
haiuisome,  when  you  looked  again 
there  was  so  sweet,  so  prepossessing, 
and  o[>e.n  a  look,  that  you  roust  in- 
stantly yield  him  confidence  and  call 
him  beautiful.  His  dress  was  fitted 
tightly  to  his  person,  and  bis  waist 
girt  in  with  one  of  the  \on\;  red  shawls 
with  embroidered  ends,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  lazzaroni  scaift.  For- 
meriy  every  one  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  wore  them ; 
now,  like  many  other  handsome  and 
peculiar  customs,  they  are  f.illing  into 
disuse.  When  the  cameriere  (for  in 
Italy  a  waiter  serves  as  chambermaid 
tho)  was  serving  the  supper,  we  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  young  man 
with  the  sash,  who  had  some  how  or 
otiier  awakened  a  degree  of  interest  in 
us  we  oonld  not  accoimt  (Smt.  '*  Eccel- 
lenia,  he  is  called  Don  Carman iello ; 
be  is  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  but  has 
been  here  two  days,  for  the  purj)Ose,  I 
believe,  of  seeing  Don  Antonio,  son  of 
the  Principe  di  Cassaro,  who  is  at 
sebool  in  the  neighbonrlMod,  and  is 
his  cousin  "  Upon  inquiry,  I  found 
that  the  scliool  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity ofTerracina  was  much  ( tlebraled, 
aod  that  most  of  the  Neapolitan 
noblemen  sent  their  sons  there.  I 
oonid  not  help  asking  why  they  should 
choose  such  a  situation ;  for  even  Ter- 
racina  itself,  though  beyond  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  felt  the  ellects  of  tlie 
wide-spreading  malaria ;  and  marks  of 
its  lavages  weie  visible  in  the  pale, 
emaciated  looks  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 
The  camrriere  said, that  the  srljool  was 
close  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  supposed 
the  fresh  sea-breeze  prevented  tlie  nox- 
ious atmosphere  (rom  approaching ;  at 
any  rate,  the  young  Dons  never  had 
ihajever.  It  is  singular  that  the  Nea- 
politans should  so  comj'letely  retain 
the  Spanish  title  of  Don.  It  is  in  con- 
stant use ;  and  even  their  princes  are 


designated  as  Don  Carlos,  Don  Anto- 
nio, &c ,  instead  of  prince.  I  was 
awakened  from  a  contused  dream  of 
Cicero,  the  little  Dons,  Ricciardi,  and 
a  host  of  wild  ideas,  by  a  good  deal  of 
bustle  under  the  windows.  .**o,  seeing 
a  bright  moon,  1  went  to  the  casement, 
and  gazed  on  a  scene  that  will  dwell 
on  the  memory  as  long  as  memorv  hM 
its  course.  So  calm  —  so  still  —  so 
beautiful  ;  the  bright  blue  sky  was 
without  even  the  faintest  fleecy  cloud, 
and  the  moon  shone  so  magnificently 
over  the  dark,  tranquil,  waveless  Me* 
diterranean,  that  you  might  fancy  it  a 
dream,  or  a  scene  in  a  fairy  land.  The 
noise  liiat  had  attracted  me  proceeded 
from  a  number  of  fishermen,  who  were 
busy  nusbing  off  their  boats  from  the 
strand  that  was  immediately  under  our 
window.  T  continued  looking  till  every 
white  Latme  sail  seemed  glowing  in 
the  bright  moonlight.  Once  I  thought 
I  saw  Don  Carroaniello  in  one  of  the 
boats,  but  then  I  concluded  it  could  be 
nothing  but  fancy;  and  after  feasting 
my  eyes  some  time  longer  on  the  lovely 
view,  I  wished  the  poor  "  marinari  ' 
success;  and  finding  it  scarcely  two 
o'clock,  returned  to  my  bed.  Tbe  lace 
of  the  cameriere,  as  he  brought  the 
caffe  negro  to  tlie  door  of  the  bed- 
rooms, was  full  of  fear,  and  yet  of  im- 
portance, to  tell  a  lale  he  seemed  burst- 
ing to  reveal,  and  thus  unburden  his 
mind  of  a  weight  th^i  seemed  to  Oppress 
it.  "  Ah,  signor,  what  an  event  has 
hapj>ened  !  Ah,  Santa  Maddelcna!  why 
did  you  permit  it  ?  The  banditti,  with 
Ricciardi  at  their  bead,  at  two  o'clock 
last  night  forcibly  entered  the  school, 
and  have  carried  off  all  the  children.*' 
**  But  how  did  they  enter  the  house 
without  alarming  any  one?'*  "They 
went  out  in  the  tishing  boats,  and  en- 
tered by  the  garden.'*  Have  any  lives 
been  lost?*'  "  Rccellenza,  no;  butdl 
the  young  nobles  are  carried  to  the 
mountains,  that  their  j)areiits  may  send 
ransom.  Santissimo  Diavolo  1  that 
Ricciardi  is  a  bold  fellow.  They  think 
that  Don  Carmaniello  was  Ricciardi 
himself,  and  that  he  pretended  to  be 
a  relation  of  little  Don  Antonio's, 
only  to  reconnoitre  the  house  for  the 

eurpose  of  carrying  them  off — bir» 
oner 

Tlie  news  of  this  bold  exploit  soon 
reached  Naples,  Komo,  and  all  the 
towns  in  the  vicinity;  indeed,  placards 
appeared  on  every  post,  placed  b^  the 
daring  bandits,  procfaummg  that  if  the 
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nobles  whose  children  were  in  custody 
would  send  the  ransom,  they  should  be 
returned  unhurt ;  but  that  if  one  of 
the  gendarmeria  came  to  the  ne^i- 
bourhood,  they  should  be  massacred. 
The  kinj^,  enraged  at  this  insolence, 
would  willingly  have  answered  their 
arrogant  demand  with  a  war  of  exter- 
mination ;  but  there  was  scarcely  a 
noble  that  did  not  tremble  for  the  life 
of  his  child.  The  ransom  was  sent, 
the  children  returned,  and  the  same 
day  a  royal  proclamation  appeared, 
putting  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Ric- 
ciardi  and  his  followers,  and  pardon  to 
any  who  would  turn  traitor.  To  this 
proclamation  the  bandits'  reply  was 
posted  in  face  of  llie  royal  palace  — 
"  Tell  the  king  to  come  and  fetch  us 
in  the  Abruzxi — we  are  stronger  than 
he." 

After  tills  bold  adventure  of  the  out- 
laws, (which  seemed  to  liave  completely 
panic-itricken  all  the  inhabitants),  we 
did  not  look  forward  with  much  plea- 
sure to  a  journey  over  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  In  good  truth,  at  any  time 
it  might  give  a  sliiidder  to  pass  mile 
aAer  mile  over  that  noxious  and 
dreary  tract  of  countnr — aa  intermin- 
able avenue,  with  a  deep  pestilential 
ditch  on  each  side,  reeds,  nnd  ill  weeds 
growing  in  frightful  luxununcy,  waving 
their  tall  heads  like  evil  demons  re- 
joicing in  the  surrounding  desolation. 
Herds  of  wild  horses  frisk  and  frolic 
about,  and  droves  of  the  sulky  ferocious- 
looking  biifraloes  give  a  greater  gloom 
to  the  scene.  It  would  seem  that  all 
sort  of  reptiles  have  a  fondness  for 
these  baleful  marshes,  for,  whibt  we 
were  resting  at  that  frightful  abode  of 
desol.ition,  wiscailed  an  inn — the  Torre 
de  tre  Tunti  —  we  saw  all  the  inhabit- 
ants busy  over  an  immense  vat,  and 
found  it  contained  millions  of  immense 
horse-leefihM.   You  micht  fancy  they 


peasants,  mounted  on  the  fleet  little 
mountain  horses,  balancing  in  their 
hands  remarkably  long  poles.  They 
were  herdsmen,  come  to  collect  their 
cows,  that  had  been  feeding;  though, 
with  their  great  saddle-bags  and  red 
handkerchiefs,  they  looked  very  much 
like  banditti.  When  they  ride  fiill 
gallop,  bakmcing  their  poles  with  great 
grace  and  dexterity,  they  look  like  the 
prints  of  the  Arabs  throwing  the  djereed. 
They  touched  their  caps  with  civility 
as  they  passed ;  but  there  is  a  fierocity 
in  the  Roman  countenance  that  is  re- 
markably unpleasant ;  and  I  know  not 
why  I  shrink  involuntarily  from  their 
"  Serva  Kcccllenza,"  which  they  gone- 
rally  accompany  with  an  odious  grin. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  Romans  are  the  most 
disagreeable  of  all  nations;  they  are 
revengeful  to  a  degree,  and  their  pride 
is  boundless. 

I  remember  seeing  a  travelling  car- 
riage unpacked  at  Rome,  and,  as  usual, 
an  immense  crowd  of  Faochini  came 
round,  each  seizing  something  to  en- 
title him  to  some  ]\tuh,"  (for  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  moderate  pay- 
ment, even  though  they  are  volunteers). 
The  English  gentleman,  little  used  to 
such  importunate  assistants,  bagged 
them  to  retire  in  vain.  At  last,  to  en- 
force the  order,  he  put  the  foremost 
aside  with  his  hand,  when  the  great 
ferocious4ooking  fellow,  reddened  with 
n^e,  and  his  whole  person  swelling 
with  the  supposed  insult  offered  to  his 
Roman  pride,  he  retorted,  "  Won  tooca 
colla  mano  in  Roma." 

AAer  leaving  the  marshes,  the  road  is 
rough  and  stony,  as  in  many  parts  of 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  but  the 
country  begins  to  look  a  little  more  hu- 
manised .  However,  the  whole  appeared 
wild  and  solitary  enough  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  many  deeds  of  vio- 
lence attributed  to  it.  The  voiturier, 
—  *  Ai**hpr  fmm  the  spot,  seemed 
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seemed  ao  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  wbdle  cjianntlincei  tbat  I 
omld  hardly  bdp  ftMyiiig  he  must 
Ittve  bad  some  connexion  with  the 
actors.  I  inquired  what  could  have 
induced  tbem  to  take  so  much  money 
wkk  Ibemw— Who  knows,  signor; 
Wt  evay  one  was  aware  tbey  had  it  in 
Bant.  I  was  to  have  taken  them,  but 
ibey  found  another  who  would  do  it 
cheaper,  so  they  took  him.  Ah  I  had 
tbey  gone  with  me/'  continued  V'es- 
niaoy  with  an  approving  smile  al 
himself,  tliey  wotud  have  been  ttfe; 
but  that  birboTU  only  brought  them 
out  here  to  plunder  them.  Well,  the 
aigoori  should  not  grudge  a  few  more 
pen  to  the '  Bmvi  gente'  who  wwAd 
Ukt  them  safe,  instead  of  saving  a  little 
by  going  with  any  birbone  that  calls 
himself '  l^adrone  di  vetturc*  Suntis- 
sima  Maddelena !  but  there  is  the  Ave 
Maria — eh!  vial" 

I  oonld  not  help  feeling  this  elo- 
oanoe  was  meant  to  give  us  a  moral 
lesson,  and  induce  us  to  take  "  Georgia 
Vespruio,  padrone  di  vetture,"  (as  he 
wrote  himselff)  on  after  Rome,  for  we 
had  only  a  eondttiooal  engagement, 
ending  at  Rome,  if  we  pleased ;  and 
thong^  he  boasted  but  three  hones, 
and,  I  really  believe,  no  carriage,  not- 
withstanding he  continually  descanted 
on  the  size  of  bis,  yet  he  was  still 
"  Pmbvne  di  veiiwrei'  a  title  of  great 
dignity  amongst  that  race. 

About  Velletri  the  country  improves, 
and  as  you  descend  the  steep  hill  and 
leave  the  marshes  becomes  very  ro- 
nantie.  Around  Aticia,  particularly,  it 
is  very  beautiful ;  the  high  road  passes 
tltrough  well  wooded  lanes.  In  one  of 
the  most  retired  of  these,  close  to  a 
well,  a  crowd  was  collected.  So  un- 
usual an  occurrence  in  that  lonely  spot 
ndied  our  cnrionty.  Within  the  eircle 
of  fpecutors  was  fltielched  out  the 
corpse  of  a  fisherman ;  close  to  him 
stood  a  policeman  writing  the  details  ; 
the  head  was  almost  crushed  by  the 
wheel  of  die  cart,  which  itood  near. 
The  poor  horw  aeemed  to  know  he 
had  lost  his  master,  and  was  standing 
quietly  by  w^ien  the  body  was  first 
seen  by  a  passen^r.  Tlie  countenance, 
though  past  middle  age,  was  weather- 
beaten  Djr  constant  eipotuie,  and  dia- 
figured  by  the  blue  stain  of  the  frac- 
tured head,  yet  there  was  a  mildness 
and  resignation  about  it,  that,  on  look- 
ing on  the  dead,  one  felt  that  was  a 
good  nan.  Ue  was  not  an  inhabitant 
of  the  ncighbouihoody  but  a  fiabeiman 


of  a  distant  village.  Ue  had  been  most 
niobably  to  Albano,  and  disposed  of 
Jut  haid-eamed  merchandise;  for  he 

was  on  his  return,  and  four  or  five 
Napoleons  were  found  in  his  pocket. 
Ue  had  evidently  fallen  out  of  the  cart 
aeleep,  and  die  wheel  had  gone  over 
hii  head.  On  remaiking  the  danger  of 
it,  some  of  the  crowd  replied,  "  Si, 
signor ;  but  it  is  the  best  time  for  sleep, 
—  one  loses  no  time  then,  and  all  tiic 
peasants  in  these  parts  sleep  on  their 
return,  and  let  the  hone  find  his  way 
iionie.  He  is  eone  to  his  long  home ! 
May  the  fiacrea  mother  help  him,  and 
St.  Francesco  take  care  of  liis  children!" 
Upon  asking  why  St.  Francis  was  se- 
lected for  that  task,  I  found  his  name 
was  Francesco,  consequently  St.  Fran* 
cesco  was  his  patron  saint,  and  bound 
to  befriend  him,  if  he  had  paid  him 
due  reverence  during  his  life,  and  cele- 
brated his  festas.  The  patron  saint  is 
the  most  influential  person  of  the  pea- 
sant's religion ;  even  the  Santissima 
Muddelana  herself  has  not  the  power 
of  protection  in  so  irreat  a  degree. 
Some  relic  of  the  saial  is  generally 
bound  upon  in&nts  by  their  narents, 
and  continued  to  be  worn  in  afterlife, 
from  a  feeling  of  implicit  confidence. 
In  this  instance  a  small  particle  of  the 
bone  of  St.  Francesco,  enclosed  in  a 
small  embroidered  bag,  was  piously 
itispended  round  the  neck  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  birth  day  is  not  cele- 
brate<l,  but  the  saint's  day  is  kept  with 
every  rejoicing  that  they  can  possibly 
make,  and  the  bowls  of  maccaroni  that 
are  devooied  in  the  celebration  of  the 
festas  would  be  sufficient  to  feast  all 
the  saints  in  the  calendar,  even  sup- 
posing that  few  practised  such  miracles 
of  self-denial  and  superhuman  absti- 
nence as  his  fuUoweis  are  so  proud 
of  attributing  to  St.  Fiancetco. 

It  was  a  scene  to  make  one  pause — 
the  quietness  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  dead — the  extreme  beauty  and 
tranquillity  of  the  wooded  patli,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  real  ultra- 
marine sky,  the  sweet  intoxicating  air 
that  is  felt  in  no  other  clime — causii^ 
a  sort  of  delirium  that  makes  you  for- 
get you  arc  a  denizen  of  this  eartli. 
This  reverie  was  broken  in  upon  by  our 
▼oiturier  pointing  out  a  deserted-look- 
ing house  on  the  skirts  of  heath  or 
common  of  dwarf  myrtles.  Some  stone 
piles  stood  near;  ma<,'pies  and  bats 
seemed  the  sole  tenants  of  the  place. 
**  Ah,  signor  1  some  few  years  back 
and  that  casicco  was  the  abode  of  mirth 
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and  happiness;  now  it  is  deserted  as 

you  see.  The  ^ovi]  -M  Duca  d'Albani 
is  dead,  and  his  daughter  has  left  it 
for  Rome,  I  believe ;  the  Signora  An- 
gelina was  the  fairest  maid  in  Italy, 
and  one  uf  the  richest,  having  DO  bro- 
thers.  Every  one  thought  that  as  the 
Duca  had  no  ton,  that  he  would  give 
her  to  her  cousin,  the  Marchesc  Torni- 
elli,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
her, and  was  but  a  year  the  younger;  a 
handsomer  and  more  errga^^ing  youth 
there  never  was  than  Don  Luigi,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  the 
beautiful  Angelina,  but,  one  day,  the 
duca  announced  to  his  daughter,  that 
on  the  morrow  the  Marchese  Cassaio 
was  to  arrive,  and  that  in  a  fortnight 
she  was  to  bMome  bis  bride.   No  one 
could  observe  a  change  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  cousins  at  this  utjexnected 
disclosure.    Yet,  as  tliey  wished  each 
other  good  night,  a  tear  was  visible  on 
the  eyelashes  of  the  beautiful  girl.  Poor 
Luigi,  he  felt  he  had  a  hard  task  to 
perform  to  give  his  usual  embrace  to 
liis  uncle ;  and,  as  that  venerable  old 
noble  placed  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
nephew,  to  whom  he  had  ever  acted  the 
part  of  a  fond  father,  he  little  suspected 
now  bitterly  he  had  wrung  his  youn? 
heart.    *  Bless  thee,  my  boy !'  added 
he  with  his  accustomed  warmth.  The 
words  grated  harshly  on  the  ear  of  the 
youth.   Luigi  felt  it  mockery — for  him 
there  was  no  bless'n'^.    Long  he  leant 
from  his  window  and  watched  the  light 
fleecy  clouds  obscure,  or  rather  veil  for 
an  instant,  the  bright  fttU  moon.  Alas ! 
he  thought,  would  that  the  clouds  could 
as  quickly  pass  over  my  head.  Ange- 
lina,to-morrow  another  will  claim  thee, 
and  the  playfellow  of  thy  youth  will  be 
forgotten.    '  Padron  I*   whispered  a 
voice  beside  him  —  it  was  his  foster- 
brother,  whom  he  had  retained  as  his 
servant  since  their  boyish  days,  and 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him  — 


already  hangs  over  the  campagna,  like 
a  cloud  of  evil  destiny.'   £vefy  one 

assembled  in  their  gayest  attire,  and 
the  casino  was  pre|>ared  as  for  a  fes- 
tival. *  Where  loiters  your  cousin, 
Angelina?  he  is  not  wont  to  be  thus 
late — be  cannot  mean  it  for  disrespect 
tovards  the  Marchese  Cassaro,  or  to 
you,  child  V  '  Luigi  has  ever  been  a 
kind  and  attentive  kinsman,  my  father,' 
firmly  replied  Angelina.*  *  Well,  we 
will  not  wait —  Marchese,  your  hand— 
Angelina,  yours  —  and  may  you  both 
be  blessed  !'  '  i'ardon  me,  my  father, 
1  can  never  be  the  bride  of  the  Mar- 
chese Cassaro — spare  me  further — io  ail 
else  I  shall  ever  oe  vour  dutiful  child/ 
Cassaro  waited  to  hear  nothing  more 
than  her  rejection,  and,  casting  a  re- 
proachful look  on  the  duca,  rushed 
pret  I  [)i lately  down  the  marble  steps, 
and,  as  he  reached  the  last  terrace, 
came  violently  in  contact  with  some 
one,  and  was  throvrn  down.  Recover- 
ing himself,  he  began  upbraiding  Luigi 
(for  it  was  he)  in  no  meisured  terras, 
desiring  hmi  to  accompany  him  a  few 
paces  further,  and,  with  his  life,  atone 
n>r  the  it';no^-  Tomielli,  who  was 
ignorant  of  w.,at  had  passed,  only  saw 
in  him  the  destined  husband  of  his 
ajored  cousin;  and  thinking  that  she 
was  contented  with  her  fate,  liiough  he 
regretted  he  was  so  nnoontrollably 
violent,  detei mined  not  to  be  the  persoo 
by  whom  he  should  fall.  '  Marchese 
Cassaro,'  he  added,  drawing  up  his 
fine  person  to  its  utmost  height,  *  I 
have  not  intentionally  injured  you, 
therefore  I  will  not  fight.'  '  Cassaro^ 
still  more  enraged,  showered  on  him 
the  names  of  coward,  poltroon,  and 
other  oppmbrious  epithets,  then  rushed 

East  him,  and  quilled  the  cassino. 
.uigi  looked  after  him  in  the  utmost 
amatement,  then  slowly  entered :  the 
first  person  he  encountered  was  his 
cousin.  *  Angelina,  what  has  bappcn- 
*»d  »n  the  Marchese  ?  '  '      '  * 
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it  yourself.''  *  Alas!  my  uncle,  she 
bt»  but  just  left  me,  upbraiding  me 
witb  Uie  hittercst  scorn  as  a  coward, 
because  I  refused  to  draw  on  tlie  Mar- 
chese  Cassaro,  who,  in  his  bhnd  rage, 
Wished  to  tight.  Give  me  your  bless- 
ing, ancle,  and  diis  day  1  leate  the 
CHmo/  <  Whither,  my  son  V  <  I 
know  not.'  *  Adieu!  may  Heaven  watdi 
OTer  you  !)<)lli !'  Since  that  day,  sia;nor, 
no  one  has  seen  Don  Luigi.  The 
duca  died  sliortly  after." 

"  But  have  you  no  doe  to  what  be- 
OMieofdieMarcheseTonnelli."  "  Oh, 
VPS,  signer;  it  is  said  that  he  fell  in 
wuli  the  banditti  (Ave,  Maria !), and  that 
he  IS  no  other  than  llicciardt  himself; 
bet  see,  there  is  Albano  —  and  there, 
far  off  in  ibe  campasna,  the  basilica.'' 
I  looked,  and  could  just  discern  St. 
Peter's  throiigli  the  haze  that  in  autumn 
and  sj)ring  generally  covers  the  flat 
Couotry  round  Ilome.    It  was  a  W  ed- 
Miiiay,and  the  road  was  crowded  with 
vehicles  of  every  description.  Many 
of  the  peasants  wore  the  costume  of 
their  country.    At  every  locanda,  or 
what  we  should  term  ale-house,  they 
wtiesasnnbled,  drinking,*  raging,  and 
^ancing  the  nJtanella.  TuS'inttraroeot 
ii generally, as  in  the  Neapolitan  States, 
3  lambonrine,  which  every  child  i>la\. 
wilh  considerable  skill.    October  was 
tbemonth  m  which  the  ancient  Romans 
ued  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia, and  tlie  modems  continue  to 
niake  it  a  season  of  recreation.    I  am 
told  ihey  woiiUl  sell  every  tliin'^  they 
|H>&sessed,  rather  tlian  not  go  in  a  car- 
'Hge  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays, 
during  October,  to  dance  at  the  Monte 
Sestato,  \'illa  Boighese,  or  some  odier 
place  of  entertainment.    Kii;ht  women 
gwjendly  go  in  one  open  carnage,  gady 
dressed,  with  flowers,  and  carrying 
tambourines — as  many  men  following 
inanothi  r.    It  is  calculated  that  there 
are  more  deaths  during  the  Saturnalia 
than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  year, 
dod  most  of  them  by  the  stiletto,  or 
■Mber  a  horrible  large  knife  that  they 
Nor  is  it  in  the  heat  of  the 
tnoment  alone,  and  when  the  men  are 
senseless  with  wine,  that  these  dreadful 
sc'tnes  occur;  the  Romans  are  unlike 
tlietr  Neapolitan  neighbours,  who  will 
mike  m  anger,  but  the  former  are  re- 
vengeful;  and  many  a  quarrel  of  months' 
standing  in  finished  by  the  dagger  dur- 
ing the  Saturnalia, 
in  tlie  Neapolitan  States  they  have  a 
very  nearly  approaching  to  the 


Saturnalia,  called  the  Festa  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Arco :  all  the  inh^itants  of 
the  town  go  in  carriages  of  some  de- 
scription, for  the  lazzaroni  would  think 
it  very  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Santissiraa  Madtielena  del  -Vrco  to  go 
on  foot;  indeed,  nothing  at  first  strikes 
a  stranger  as  so  unlike  what  they  are 
accustomed  to,  as  the  extraordinarily 
poor,  and  even  ragged,  creature-',  that 
you  constantly  see  in  carriajes.  It  is 
sup]X)sed,  that  there  are  more  equi- 
pages kept  in  Naples  than  in  any  town 
in  the  world ;  inoeed,  the  proverb  is-^ 
•*  Prima  la  carozza,  poi  pane.*'  The 
festival  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco  lasts 
three  days.  The  return  is  highly  amus- 
ing. There  are  several  good  prints  of 
different  parties  amongst  the  Italian 
costumes,  though  the  costume  does 
not  vary  from  their  every -day  dress, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  where  you  still 
see  a  woman  in  the  pretty  Neapolitan 
dress,  ornamented  with  gold  ana  silver 
tinsel,  &c.  Some  of  the  vdiicles,  re- 
sembling Irish  jaunting-cars,  with  an 
a\vnin^'  at  the  top,  return  filled  with 
the  pilgrims,  who.se  hats,  as  well  as  the 
car  Itself,  are  adorned  with  bunches  of 
giapes,  wreaths  of  vine-leaves,  hops, 
ears  of  wheat,  or  any  other  rural  deco- 
ration. Sometimes  you  see  a  guitar, 
but  oftencr  a  sort  of  tlute,  which  occa- 
sionally they  play  fur  some  of  the 
Others  to  sing  to,  whilst  their  carriage 
goes  as  fast  as  the  gaily  decorated  Heet 
little  horses  can  drag  it  along.  On  the 
evening  of  tlio  "  Ritorno,''  the  Rivie^ 
di  Chiaga  at  Naples  presents  the  most 
animatM  and  amusing  scene  possible, 
and  brings  to  mind  ue  febled  baocha- 
nalian  festivab. 

Though  not  so  revengeful  as  the 
Romans,  the  Neapolitans  are  fully  as 
passionate,  especially  from  what  I  have 
seen— with  reverence  be  it  spoken — 
amongst  the  women,  though,  of  a  truth, 
to  see  the  ragged,  untidy,  sun-bunit 
viragos,  who  meet  your  eye  in  every 
direction,  you  would  have  some  ditti- 
culty  in  tfiinking  they  couhl  belooe  to 
the  softer  sex;  and,  notwithstanding 
there  is  often  the  remains  of  great 
beauty  of  feature,  you  could  still  less 
pronounce  them  of  the  "  fairer  part  of 
the  creation."  It  is  a  very  usual  sight, 
especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
riviera  of  the  Chiaga,  near  where  the 
fishermen  land  their  cargoes,  to  witness 
what  is  so  admirably  portrayef. 
amongst  the  costumes,  a  rissa  da 
donna.  The  disputes  origlnaie  about 
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the  meeresl  trifle,  auU  ia  the  midst  of 
oookiog  tiie  sepias  or  8cntUe>fisb,*  uih 
mindiul  of  the  Mvoaiy  steam  arising 

fipom  their  stew-pans,  they,  like  furies, 
rush  at  each  other  with  their  hands 
dyed  iu  the  black  fluid ;  and  one  geoe- 
cally  tueceeding  in  thiowiog  the  other 
4omn,  atiies  her  by  her  long  hair,  and, 
standing  on  her,  beats  her  unmercifully 
with  n  broom.  This  is  a  true  "  rissa 
da  donna,"  though  I  have  seen  a  ma- 
trimonial rissa  little  short  of  it,  and  in 
whidi  die  lady  femaiiied  conqueror. 

We  had  for  some  months  obeenred  a 
pretty  little  girl  come  on  the  evening  of 
every  festa,  with  her  mother,  to  visit  a 
young  market-gardener,  whose  garden 
being  opposite  oar  mindoxm,  was  sort 
to  attract  us,  as  they  played  Moro," 
and  all  the  Neapolitan  games.  At  the 
festival  of  St.  Pasqiiale,  the  little  arbour 
was  ready  at  an  earlier  hour,  the  guests 
were  more  numerous,  the  games  more 
animated,  and  the  wliole  wore  an  aspect 
of  greater  gaiety  than  on  ordinary 
festas.  We  settled  it  very  satisfacto- 
rily that  our  friend  the  gardener  was 
called  Pasquale,  and  that  consequently 
it  was  his  f^;  but,  on  the  moirowy 
we  saw  that  his  pretty  little  visitor  bad 
remained.  Uie  bride  seemed  to  get  on 
charmingly,  helping  her  husband  to 
cut  the  vegetables,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  getting  as  slovenly  as  her  oeigh- 
bonis,  though  she  had  before  been  re- 
markable for  her  neatness  —  till,  in 
about  six  weeks,  the  whole  neighbour- 
l^od  were  alarmed  by  most  violent 
quarrelling  and  abuse.  Tlie  husl^md 
was  taking  it  very  quietly,  whilst  both 
mother  and  daughter  were  railing  at 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power. 
The  police  came,  and,  as  only  words 
passed,  bad  no  right  of  interference; 
but  there  stood  two  of  them  in  case  of 
eitremitiea.  It  would  teem  quite  im- 
possible that  any  one  could  continue 
such  vehemence  so  loogy  but  the  whole 
dav  did  thpo<»  »«"'»  ♦ 


petuoeity  of  the  people,  and  contrasts  it 
leith  the  oalm  beauty  of  their  iky»  tha 
anrpassiog  loveliness  and  repoae  of 

nature  in  their  favourite  land,  one  can- 
not help  painfully  feeling  that  they  are 
not  worthy  of  the  countiy  they  possess ; 
and  the  expresnon  I  oooe  beard  used 
by  a  young  Neapolitan  noble,  when 
lamenting  Uie  low  place  they  held  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  conveys  much  of 
trutli  :  it  was,  "  II  noslro  ptese  c 
UD  paradiso,  abitato  da  diavoli/*  Yet 
he  eertainly  over-did  it,  Ibr  tboagh 
cowardly  and  rogues  as  they  are, 
when  you  understand  them,  and  are 
good-humoured  with  iheni,  there  is 
much  to  like  in  them ;  and  a  more 
obligin^p  set  than  the  Neapolitana  it  is 
impossible  to  find;  they  bear  a  graal 
resemblance  to  the  Irish,  and  are  as 
happy  and  careless  of  the  future. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  only  the  lower 
orders  toe  young  marchese  meant  or 
alluded  to,  but  that  be  felt  the  Neapo- 
litans were  not  regarded  in  a  very  ei^ 
ailed  light  by  part  of  the  world  ;  how- 
ever, there  are  many  amongst  tliem 
that  have  as  high  a  sense  of  honour 
at  their  nortbem  naigbbouis;  and  I 
never  more  sincerely  pitied  any  one 
than  I  did  that  poor  youth,  when  we 
were  botli  witness  to  the  scene  that  so 
painfully  elicited  this  severe  remark  on 
nis  countrymen.  It  was  at  a  very 
splendid  ball,  given  by  one  of  the  first 
DoUemen  to  the  king,  and  where  it 
was  supposed  that  none  but  the  most 
select,  both  of  natives  and  visitors, 
were  present.  Nothing  could  be  more 
magmfloent;  the  whote  was  a blaae of 
light.  TTie  suite  of  apartments  was 
ail  thrown  open.  We  happened  to  be 
in  one  of  the  numerous  anti-rooms, 
looking  on  the  gardens  which  were 
bhlliaDtly  illuminated.  The  young 
marebese  was  also  silently  gaiingy 
when  an  Italian,  and  one  of  tot  no- 
blest of  the  land»  entered  the  room, 

 "irtoe,  blew40ut  , 
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die  purioioer  had  vowed  some  wax 
lipfn  to  the  Mtdoooi^  and  tix>ught, 
thtt  by  executing  his  fow  M  tpeedily  as 

possible,  it  would  extenuate  the  theft. 
However,  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
Rocnans,  notwithstanding  they  pretend 
to  despise  the  Neapolitaos,  would  lutve 
Wwtited  to  do  tM  sune;  nor  do  I 
thinky  fvilh  all  their  Roman  pride,  that 
they  are,  in  tbought  or  deed,  more 
honourable. 

The  Sieooa  road  from  Home  is  pro- 
veMilly  dreaiy  and  nnpleatant.  The 
■abria  ravages  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
te-setation  seems  to  shrink  from  the 
soil.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
seems  so  desolate  that  you  may  well 
hncf  it  the  haunt  of  banditti,  and  a 
filtiiig  scene  for  aela  of  violence  and 
spoil.  The  voituriers,  too,  seem  well 
Mored  with  taits  of  this  sort,  half  of 
which,  I  dare  say,  are  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  brain;  and  Uiere  are 
■Mny  spots  that  will  hear  them  ont  in 
Ihcir  tuea.  No  thought  of  horror  or 
violence,  however,  can  find  place  on 
the  sunny  lake  of  ^la^giore.  This 
lake  IS  the  most  lovely  amidst  the 
kwely  spots  of  Italy ;  and  there  can  be 
no  sensations  more  enviable  than  that 
dbire  far  niente  which  is  felt  in  full 
force  while  lazily  sailing  over  the 
tranquil  watm  to  visit  the  Borremean 
isles. 

At  fint  tight  there  is  something  ei- 
tieniely  bewitching  in  these  islands  of 
terraces ;  though,  upon  after-thoughts, 
they  appear  unnaturally  stiff  and  un- 
picturesque.  What  I  admired  more 
than  any  thing  in  the  Tsola  Bella,  was 
a  snail  oarv^  picture  in  the  gallery 
of  the  ^pel,  representing  St.  Peter 
wnlkin?  on  the  waves.  It  is  more 
beauliluUy  carved  than  any  thing  I 
ever  saw,  and  deserves  a  place  us  a 
gem  amongst  the  treasonis  of  the  pa- 
lace. 

Prince  Borromeo,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Saint  Carlo  Borromeo, 
so  venerated  throughout  the  Milanese, 
lives  in  princely  stvle;  and  when  he 
vU:*-  k:*  imU*"»  keens  nr 


rough,  jolting  stones  or  ruts  occur, 
to  bring  you  palnfhlly  bock  to  more 
terrestrial  objects;  tmMgh  the  ims 

at  Domo  d*  Ossola  are  so  cold,  huve^ 
and  uncomfortable,  that  they  seem  in- 
tended for  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the 
cold  one  expects  to  encounter  in  cross- 
ing the  Alps.  This  conneetiog  Ifaik 
of  discomfort,  however,  might  irell  be 
dispensed  with. 

A  heavy  rain  for  crossin^j  the  Sim- 
plon,  was  a  wretched  siglu  in  the 
momhw ;  and  though  it  eerlaioly  con- 
tributed greatly  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  mountain  cataracts,  that  fell 
with  frightful  violence  upon  the  poor 
horses,  it  gave  a  feeling  of  deso- 
lation impossible  to  describe;  and 
whilst  admiring  the  stupcsidons  work 
effectpd  by  perseverance  'over  every 
difticulty,  the  scene  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  all  the  host  of  melan- 
choly thoughts  that  could  beset  even 
a  hypochoiMriac.  All  the  wild  legends 
of  demon  dances,  wild  huntsmen,  mid- 
night assassins,  8cc.  crowded  on  the 
mind,  and  made  one  feel  a  thrill  of 
honor  in  passing  some  of  the  fearful 
glacier  galleries.  At  any  time,  ascend- 
in  the  Alps  is  most  tedions  work,  even 
with  the  relay  horses,  and  the  invari- 
able gossip  of  the  conductor,  who  docs 
his  best  to  wile  away  the  ascent.  Jo- 
haQn,for  I  soon  found  from  himself  that 
that  was  the  name  of  oars,  was  a  man  of 
gr«it  importance, espeeially  in  his  own 
estimation.  He  was  ostler  of  tlie  inn 
at  Berisal ;  and  when  postilions  were 
short,  acted  as  such.  "  Look  there, 
mein^err,''  for  he  was  a  German 
Swiss;  **  on  that  spot  a  scene  took 
place  that  you  would  scarcely  credit; 
and  yet  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth,  and 
not  long  since,  either.  It  was  a  dull 
evening,  much  like  this,  on  which  I 
first  saw  the  actors  in  it :  it  grieves  my 
heart  whenever  I  think  of  it.  But  we 
are  close  to  Bcrisal ;  and  if  the  herr 
pleases,  I  will  tell  it  him  at  supper.*' 
We  agreed  to  this,  readily ;  and  after 
we  hSA  disembarked  onr  goodtf;diM  Google 
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mxi  ia  the  cold  to  see  the  horses  put 
to,  mein  wirtb  (hoit);  but  here  it 
comes.'  The  huge  machine  came  ram- 

bh'ng  along  over  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Simplon.  There  were  but  few  passen- 
gers, and  only  two  aliglited  ;  the  others 
continued  their  route  to  Brigg.  *  Bring 
supper,  quickly,'  said  the  younger  tra- 
Mller.  *  For  you,  alone,  sir  ?'  *  Nay, 
1  know  not  ;  ask  the  gentleman  him- 
self; or,  what  say  you,  sir,  shall  we 
sup  together  V  *  Most  willingly,'  re- 
jomed  Stockhorn  ;  *  accident  bnroght 
ui  together,  and  I  care  not  if  we  con- 
tinue so.'  Raphael  Cinti  bowed  his 
tlianks  for  the  compliment.  His  was 
a  countenance  that  demanded,  and  in- 
stantly obtained  confidence,  so  singu- 
larly open  was  it.  There  was  a  gentle- 
ness and  gaiety  in  his  manner  that 
fascinated  at  first,  and  absolutely  be- 
witched on  further  acquaintance.  He 
was  crossing  lhe^unj)lun,  when  Stock- 
horn joined  the  diligence  at  Dome 
d'  Ossola.  Tlie  ni^ht  was  so  dark, 
comfortless,  and  cold,  that  they  agreed 
to  stop  at  Berisal,  instead  of  continuing 
their  route.  *  Johann, —  is  not  tiiat 
your  name? — does  another  diligence 
pass  to-morrow,  that  we  can  go  on  V 
*  No,  sir ;  but  one  passes  from  the 
Italian  side.  As  there  has  been  so 
much  snow  tills  evening,  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  late  in  —  not  before  eleven,  or 
mid-day/  *  That  will  not  suit  roe,  then/ 
said  Cinti, '  for  I  am  bound  forSwitaei^ 
land.'  After  sittin'^  over  the  fire  some 
time,  Raphael  rose,  and  taking  up  his 
light  knapsack,  wished  his  companion 
good-night.  *  I,  too,  wiU  retire,  for 
we  shall  be  early  astir,'  said  Stock- 
horn ;  *  and  we  have  some  good  leagues 
to  Ilricg.  I  shall  return  a  little  the 
way  we  came,  in  search  of  a  wild 
plant  that  I  am  told  grows  on  tltese 
bleak  Alps,  and  in  the  shelteied  clefts 
shews  itself  at  this  inclement  season.' 
Stockhorn  proposed  accompanying; 
and  asked  hiA  comoaninn  tn  hand  him 


*  But  are  not  you  afraid  of  being  rob- 
bed? Surely,  you  had  better  haTC  fooe 

on  with  the  diligence.'  *  Perhaps^* 
said  Stockhorn,  *  I  should  have  been 
wiser;  l  ut  that  has  passed,  and  no 
one  knows  of  it.*  It  is  not  every  one 
I  would  shew  it  to,  Cinti, —  good 
night.' 

The  storm  raged  violently  and 
loud,  and  fearful  sounded  the  wintry 
alpine  bhi'^t  through  the  slight  fabric. 
Stockhorn  slept  profoundly  —  not  so 
Cinti :  the  wind  roused  him,  he  opened 
his  casement  and  looked  on  the  fearful 
night.  *  (),  would  that  I  could  recall 
years !  V\  ould  that  I  were  free  to 
choose!  the  wealth  of  the  world  should 
not  induce  me  to  have  any  connexion 
with  those  with  whom  fate  has  liokcd 
me.  Angelina,  why  did  you  treat  me 
with  scorn — taunt  me,  and  tell  me  to 
prove  my  manhood  ere  I  presumed  to 
talk  of  love  ?  To  those  bitter  words 
am  I  indebted  for  all  that  must  poison 
every  moment,  even  if  I  live  to  return 
to  thee.  Yet  I  am  liomifl — I  am  sworn 
—  and  much  as  I  al)hor  tlie  thought^ 
cannot,  dare  not  timch.* 

The  morning  rose  calm  and  bean- 
tifiil ;  the  sun  glistened  brightly  on  the 
snow,  and  Johann  appeared  with  the 
travellers'  cf^fTr-o.  *  Adieu,  gracious 
sir ;  (jod  be  wiili  you  1  *  Thanks,  Jo- 
hann ;  we  have  a  cheery  morning, 
and  the  snow  is  so  white,  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  to  sully  it  with  our  feet,' 
said  Raphael ;  and  they  buckled  on 
their  knnjisacks  and  departed. 

'  VVliy,  what  ails  the  horse,  he  will 
not  stir?  On,  BrilUante,  on  I  It  is  of 
no  use,'  said  the  conductor  of  the 
Italian  diligence,  *  the  animal  seems 
rooted  to  the  spot.'  After  various  use- 
less efforts  to  overcome  its  obstinacy, 
he  descended  to  see  what  could  be 
the  cause.  At  a  few  steps  to  the  right 
he  saw  drops  of  blood  :  following  the 
track,  he  found  a  pool  of  blood,  and 
the  ,nnw  .n.mn|pd.  j^hlJuaJl^yHjgjJ^j^ 
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»n  the  peaws  and  g1en4»  but  no  trace 

was  found.  At  length  a  peasant,  pas- 
sing by  the  torrent  that  foams  along 
the  bottom  of  the  wild  valley,  found 
the  body  of  a  man,  swoln  and  dish- 
Kured.  lie  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  first  refuge. 
Every  one  on  the  mountain  flocked  to 
see  the  corp<?e.  The  head  was  much 
swollen,  from  a  blow  tliat  appeared 
to  have  been  given  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  ptttol;  the  teeth  were  clenched, 
and  toe  whole  (ace  bore  maika  of  a 
hard  struggle.  The  corpse  was  stretch- 
ed on  the  floor,  the  liead  supported  by 
a  hght  knapsack.  Joliann  approached 
the  object  of  cariosity,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Mein  Gott !  it  is  the  Hen-  Stockhom, 
and  his  head  lies  on  Cinti  s  knapsack  : 
surely  he  never  could  have  done  this 
fk^rfal  deed  !' 

The  commissary  opened  the  knap- 
sack, and  found  nothing  but  a  change 
of  linen,  and  a  letter,  almost  in  frag- 
ments, signed  Angelina.  An  active 
search  was  set  on  foot  for  Cmti ;  and, 
by  tlie  unremitting  ddi^^ence  of  the 
police,  be  was  taken  at  Donaeshingen, 
in  the  Baden  territory.  The  prisoner 
was  conveyed  to  Brigg  to  be  exa- 
mined. Tliis  quiet  and  picturesque 
little  town  was  a  scene  of  no  slight 
excitement  and  ferment. 

At  the  particular  desire  of  Cinti, 
Johann,  who  had  been  summoned  as  a 
witness  fiom  Berisal,  was  admitted  to 
his  prison.  *  Ah,  Heir  Cniti,'  said 
the  honest  Swis^,  *  my  heart  grievei>  to 
see  you  thus ;  but  tell  me  it  is  false. 
How  came  Stockhom  by  his  death  V 
*  By  my  hand,  good  Johann ;  but  it 
was  in  self-defence  '  *  Oh,  do  not  say 
you  are  guilty.'  *  Y'es,  Joiiann,  1  am 
guilty ;  the  blow  was  premeditated ; 
and  when  I  left  you,  I  knew,  ere  long, 
one  of  us  would  be  no  more.*  *  Gra- 
cious Heaven!  What  could  have  been 
your  object  V  *  To  take  the  gold  and 
jewels  he  carried  with  him.*  *  Nay, 
Herr  Cinti,  I  cannot  believe  'twas  for 
tbefl  that  you  did  this  horrid  deed.' 
'Thanks,  kind  Joliann ;  would  that 
others  had  judged  as  thou,  I  had  not 
then  to  answer  for  a  long  and  daring 
career  of  guilt;  but  fate  will  on,  ana 
Raphael  will  not  shun  it.  My  hour  is 
not  yet  come ;  and  though  the  world 
brand  me  murderer  and  robber,  it  is 
not  for  sheddm^  the  poltroon  blood  of 
Stockhom  that  Cinti  will  sufier.  Mark 
aw^  Johann,  the  treasure  is  safe^ — no 
frioid  or  km  of  the  victim's  will  ever 


know  where;  more  lives  than  mine  are 
interested  in  keeping  that  secret,  and 

five  days  after  I  am  gone,  open  this^ 
nay,  scruple  not,  tis  but  a  name  — and 
remember  me.'  *  But,  Herr  Cinti,  you 
talk  of  parting.  Do  you  forget  your 
trial?  and  though  there  is  no  witness 
to  the  deed,  I  much  fear  you  have 
cause  of  dread.'  '  I  "ear  not ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  a  doubt  of  inv  guilt.  I 
shall  plead  guilty  —  1  shall  tell  my 
judges  what  I  now  tell  you. 

*  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  all 
nature  seemed  too  pure— too  bright  — 
to  countenance  the  thoughts  that  filled 
my  breast.  We  had  scarcely  travelled 
half  an  hour,  when  I  told  Stockhorn  to 
yield  roe  his  knapsack,  or  force  should 
make  him.  He  refused  ;  I  attempted 
to  wrest  it  from  him  :  at  length  he 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  we  grapjded 
manfully  with  each  other.  The  death 
struggle  was  fearfol,  as  the  trampled 
snow  could  well  attest.  It  is  no  child's 
play  when  the  contest  is  for  life — mine 
was  for  more;  and  Stockhom,  {)owcrful 
as  he  was,  and  urged  by  the  wish  to 
save  his  lifo  and  treasuie,  found  he 
could  not  stand  against  the  super- 
natural force  that  spurred  me  on.  lie 
was  almost  spent,  when  1  hurled  a 
blow  at  the  back  of  las  head  with  this 
small  pistol  that  has  been  my  trusty 
friend  for  years.  It  was  true  I  looked 
one  instant  on  him  who  was  so  late  my 
companion,  then,  lifting  the  corpse  in 
my  arms,  flung  it  down  the  wild  and 
deep  glen. 

*  ITie  stillness  of  nature,  undis- 
turbed but  by  the  sullen  sound  of  the 
lifeless  victim's  fall,  as  it  rebounded 
from  crag  to  crag,  might  thrdi  to  the 
stoutest  heart;  yet  I  felt  it  not,— it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  no  crime;  and 
tossing  my  own  light  knapsack  after 
him,  I  took  my  spod  and  pursued  my 
path.  And  now.  good  Johatm,  to-mor- 
row js  my  trial  ;  in  three  days  I  shall 
be  condemned  to  die, —  such  is  the 
law;  we  shall  not  meet  in  this  land, 
but  agiiin,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  meet. 
RcnK-mber,  Cinti  does  not  denv  liis 
Clime  —  he  does  not  seek  an  acquittal, 
but  the  landammann,  though  he  have 
power  to  condemn,  will  not  see  his 
orders  executed.* 

ITie  crowd  was  inte  .se  at  the  trial; 
the  prisoner  remained  perfectly  un- 
moved, and  observed,  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  the  interest  so  many  evinced 
in  his  fate.  A  murmur  of  despair  was 
heard  when  the  veneiable  landammano. 
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after  faMeming  the  oeemrenoeof  nioli 

a  crime  in  their  canton,  condemned 
Cinti  to  death.  The  day  of  execution 
came,  the  soldiers  were  on  duly,  and 
every  one  for  miles  round  assembled. 
A  ciy  of  <  The  prisoner'  roused  the 
attention  to  the  utmost,  when  a  mur- 
mur was  heard  that  lie  had  escaped. 
Astonishment  seized  every  one ;  ques- 
tion after  question  was  asked,  when 
JohnaSy  who  was  in  tibe  throng,  thought 
of  llis  paper.  He  opened  it,  and  read 
one  word, — *Ricciardi' — the  brave, the 
beautiful,  the  darmg,  the  gallant,  the 
proscnbed  robber,  outlaw,  bandit  1 
Wonder  was  at  an  end ;  to  him  erreiy 
thing  was  possible ;  that  single  word 
acted  as  a  spell — Rieciardi  1 

But  has  nothing  since  then  been 
heard  of  him,  Johann  ?" 

The  landammann  issued  nroclaroa- 
tioos,  but  in  Tain ;  there  could  not  be 
found  one  man  in  Switzerland  or  Italy 
that  would  betray  him.  And  some 
thought  that  the  prisoner  merely  wrote 
the  name  of  Rieciardi  to  mislead  and  to 
avoid  pursuit ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
if  it  once  gained  belief,  the  landammann 
and  authorities  would  spare  (he  idle 
endeavour  of  seizinj^  him,  for  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  cantons  could  avail 
nothing  if  this  redoubled  outlaw  had 
reached  his  fiMtnesses  in  the  Abruzii. 

The  Herr  Cinti  was  not  a  sort  of 
person  you  could  suspect  of  murder ; 
and  though  he  confessed  it  luniself,  I 
cannot  believe  it.  I  think  that  it  was 
to  be  speedily  condemned^  well  knoW'- 
ing  that  he  had  formed  his  plan  of 
escape,  though  how  he  effected  it  none 
can  tell.  And  yet  Stockhorn  was  mur- 
dered, and  his  treasure,  if  he  had  any, 
was  gone,  and  none  saw  biro  after  he 
left  thiii  hoose.  It  is  a  fearful  tale, 
and  none  who  had  seen  the  two  sitting 
on  this  very  spot  could  have  believed 
that  (jnti  was  coolly  looking  on  his 
victim.  No,  gracious  sir,  it  never  could 
be;  God  has  formed  none  so  wicked, 
that  he  could  smile  as  tint  youUi 
smiled,  and  vet  in  his  heart  mean  to 
murder  him. 

Thus  reasoned  the  simple,  kind- 
hearted  Swiss  ;  and  so  earnestly  did  he 
plead  the  cause  of  Cinti,  and  profess  his 
total  distrust  of  all  that  could  criminate 
him^  though  he  had  condemned  himself, 
that  he  almost  persuaded  one  to  look 
upon  Cinti,  or  Kicciardi  (whichever  he 
was),  as  a  hero,  rather  than  an  outlaw 
and  murderer. 

The  alpine  inn  of  Berisal  is  built 


like  most  of  the  laiger  Swiss  cottages ; 

and  the  sleepin^r  apartments  were,  in 
this  instance,  more  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  house  in  which  the 
family  lived,  which  contained  the 
kitchen,  and  off  which,  again,  were  the 
stables  and  the  quarters  of  our  friend 
Johann.  We  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  him,  especially  as  his  good  honest 
countenance  formed  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  physiognomy  of  llw  asialer, 
who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of 
host  and  postmaster,  and  wn'^  n*;  im- 
posing  and  dark -countenanced  as  any 
crafty  Italian  could  possibly  be.  The 
bleak  wind  whistled,  or  mmer  bowled, 
dismally,  and  every  blast  threatened  to 
shake  the  frail  wooden  fabric  to  the 
ground.  The  flickering  of  the  light?, 
and  creaking  of  the  shoes  along  the 
crazy  wooden  passage  which  connected 
the  two  cottages,  made  one  actually 
diudder;  and  had  it  not  been  for  thie 
pretty,  pleasing  face  of  the  hostess,  I 
really  think  we  should  have  fancied 
they  were  deco\ing  us  into  a  trap  to 
murder  us.  loe  whole  of  the  night 
the  storm  raged  violently,  and  occa- 
sionally voices  were  heard,  vrhich 
would  have  absolutely  driven  us  to 
despair,  had  we  not  called  to  mind  the 
custom  so  prevalent  in  all  Catholic 
coonlries,  of  praying  to  the  Virgin  dur- 
ing a  storm.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
Kcril)e  the  fear  that  the  ln\vor  orders 
have  of  a  storm,  if  it  is  any  tiling  more 
than  usual.  1  have  seen  them,  when 
the  hail  has  been  pelting  into  eveiy 
window  of  the  house,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  bells  and  putting  them  to,  all 
huddled  together  in  some  closet,  half 
dead  with  terror,  crossing  themselves 
witli  the  greatest  devotion,  and  vowing 
candles,  if  the  Virgin  would  but  save 
them  from  dcstruc&on  ;  indeed,  if  you 
wish  to  see  them  aroused  to  the  most  ve- 
hement demonstration  of  supplication 
and  confidence  in  Divine  protection, 
you  should  see  them  during  a  thunder 
and  hail-storm, — it  is  far  more  efRcsb- 
cious  than  the  thunders  of  the  church. 
However,  the  niountain-stonvis  are 
fearful  enough  to  quail  a  stouter  heart 
than  that  of  an  ignorant  peasant — the 
sudden  splashing  of  water  down  a  thou- 
sand crags,  a  few  minutes  before  quite 
dry  ;  the  numberless cnscades  that  rush, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  tiie  summits  and 
sides  of  the  mountains,  foaming  and 
tearing  up  all  before  them,  form  a  spec- 
tacle botl*.  grand  and  awfol.  The 
storm,  though  sudden  and  not  of  long 
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conthuOMMe,  does  inconceivable  mis- 
chief in  a  short  time.  One  had  just 
pas?»ed  when  \>e  were  within  a  short 
distaiioe  of  £viao;  in  half  an  hour  all 
Ae  c&oBotaywtm  ^mn  on  the  roedy 
breaking  it  op  to  make  nmter-courset 
for  the  lonrents  that  were  rushing  down 
t'iv  Iwishts.  To  p  iss  in  a  heavy  Kn- 
glish  carnage  seemed  impossible;  and 
2^  fimm  wii  DO  inn  oeem  then  Enen. 
The  pctiants  were  loud  in  their  excla- 
■etions  of  grief  and  commiseration, 
when  the  sight  of  some  planks  made 
us  bit  on  a  remedy.  They  willingly 
fbUowed  our  ordert,  laid  two  planks 
acnw  the  cheeniy  look  ool  the  mawrn, 
awl  rolled  the  wheels  thus  easily  over 
the  temporary  brid-ie.  We  had  to  re- 
peat this  o|)€ration  live  limes  in  about 
two  miles;  and,  to  the  credit  of  llie 
poor  fcihms  he  H  moA,  when  we  give 
them  something  for  their  exertions,  they 
Mid  they  had  not  expected  it,  though 
tfiey  most  readily  lent  them  "Selves  to 
the  work,  and  waded  knee-deep  throuijh 
the  torrent.  Thus  we  reached  Evian, 
a  neable-kMkinf  little  toen,  hut,  to 
6ur  great  delight,  we  fonnd  a  com- 
fortable inn,  with  good  rooms,  a  salon 
well  furnished,  and  a  briirht  wood  fire 
blaziog,  though  early  in  the  year.  The 
home  was  m\  of  company,  assembled 
to  take  die  mineial  waten  for  which 
Evian  has  become  famous.  Though 
the  wet  summer  had  driven  away 
many,  there  was  still  a  capital  tabU' 
d'hSie  at  one,  and  again  at  nine. 

There  were  eeveni  Swi«  and  fonr  or 
fire  Itafiane  among  the  company.  One 
young  Roman  particnlnrly  attracted  my 
attention.  He  had  been  travelling  a 
great  deal,  was  formerly  an  officer  in 
ne  papal  tioope,  hot  was  so  annoyed 
hy  tne  dimgmable  service  they  were 
eonstautlTsenton,and  thewantof  disci- 

Ehne,ana  discontent  of  the  troops,  that 
e  had  retired  from  the  service,  and 
bad  entered  the  carbineers  in  the  pay 
ef  the  King  ofSaidinia.  He  mid  they 
were  in  search  of  Ricciardi,  the  bandit, 
who,  it  was  supposed,  was  in  Corsica. 
Ue  is  a  biave  fellow,  though,  and  I 


and  by  his  courage,  disdain  of  booty, 

and  superior  address,  was  soon  made 
their  captain ;  yet  tlie  portion  he  ex- 
torted from  the  rich  was  never  appro- 
priated to  himself;  it  was  given  to 
those  that  needed  it ;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  seizing  him,  the  noblest,  kind- 
est lieart  m  Italy  will  cca>!e  to  beat." 

Ouryouug  soldier  soon  left  to  loin  his 
regiment.    The  banditti  had  been 
hunted  from  the  fastne^es  of  the 
Abruzu,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  CoN 
sica.    The  troops  were  every  way  in 
search  of  them ;  great  rewards  were 
otlered  to  stimulate  the  men  not  to 
soAr  them  lo  escape.  Hie  band  of 
tfw  outlaws  was  small,  some  having 
remained  in  their  old  haunts.    For  a 
long  time  they  eluded  the  pursuit.  At 
length  their  place  of  concealment  was 
discovered,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  fastness  and  fairly  fight  for 
life  or  death  with  the  soldiers.  The 
troops  were  treble  in  number,  yet  the 
brave  though  misguided  outlaws  deter- 
mined to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  for,  if 
oaptnied,  they  well  knew  an  ignomi- 
nious death  awaited  them.   Five  had 
already  fallen,  when  Uicriardi  lookin:^ 
to  the  six  that  still  reniaincd  unhurt, 
told  ihem  to  revenge  their  comrades 
and  die.   At  that  instant  three  car- 
bineers took  sure  and  deadly  aim ;  the 
balls  told  true  ;  Ricciardi  fell,  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  his  knee,  beckoned 
the  officer  in  command.  lie  approach- 
ed —  "  Lorenzo  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
yonth  adTsneed,  ^  we  hare  met  in 
earlier  and  happier  days;  through  the 
deadly  strife,  I  saw  your  unwillinpiess 
to  fire;  perhaps  even  then  you  ktiew  it 
was  Luigi  Tomielli  that  you  pursued 
as  the  bandit.  Return  this  frasment  of 
the  last  letter  I  ever  received  rrom  her 
to  Angelina.    Tell  her  it  was  her  scorn 
and  cruelty  that  drove  mc  to  commit 
deeds  my  soul  abhors;  yet,  may  Heaven 
forgive  her  1    See,  all  mv  brave  fol- 
lowera  liare  Ihllen  br  the  nands  of  the 
soldiery.   My  friend,  rescue  the  name 
of  Luigi  Tornielli  from  disgrace;  l^'jbyGoosIe 
the  robber  and  outlaw  be  named  with  ab-  ^ 
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OEOROE  CR01K9HANK,  ESQ. 

Here  we  have  the  sketcher  sketched ;  and,  as  is  fit,  he  is  sketched  sketching. 
Here  is  George  Cruikshank — the  George  Cruikshank — seated  upon  the  bead 

of  a  barrel,  catchiog  inspiraiion  from  the  scenes  presented  to  him  in  a  pot-hoii9^ 
and  consigning  tlic  ideas  of  the  moment  to  immortality  on  the  clOWII  of  bis  hai. 
We  wish  that  he  would  send  us  the  results  of  his  easy  labours. 

Of  George  Cruikshank  the  history  is  short.    He  stands  too  often  and  too  well 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  say  mudi  about 
him ;  and  we  confess,  that  of  his  earlier  annals  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Tliis» 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  but  small  reason  for  a  **  regular  magazine  hand"  to  decline 
writing  a  long  article  about  them,  according  to  the  usual  and  mnch-hononred 
practice  of  the  well-trained  contributors  of  our  worshipful  contemporaries.  Jiut 
as  ue  profess  to  have  a  conscience,  we  must  not  comply  with  the  usage ;  ho- 
nestly stating,  on  the  oontraiy ,  that  the  fifst  of  Cruikshank's  works  known  to  ut  mre 
his  caricatures  of  George  I V.  and  his  friends.  Tories  as  we  were  and  are,  nnd 
as  we  trust  we  still  shall  be,  these  comic  picturings  haunt  our  imagination.  Tlie 
poor  old  king  in  every  atlilude  of  ludicrous  distress  (the  "  Fat  in  the  Fire"  n\.'is 
perfection);  Copley  (sketched,  as  we  have  been  assured,  merely  from  descrip- 
tion, and  yet  a  great  likcnew) ;  Casdereagh  (hut  eren  the  profea»ed  caricatttnat 
could  not  destroy  the  gentlemanly  grace  of  that  noble  face  and  figave);  the 
**  Waterloo  man,  with  his  sword  dropping  into  the  scale  against  the  pen  ;  the 
various  parsons,  jailors,  jockeys,  lawyers,  and  the  rest,  were  first-rate.  As 
Cruikshuuk  himself  says  of  Gilray,  '*  He  that  did  these  things  was  a  great 
man,  sir  — a  very  great  man,  sir       To  Cruikshank,  however,  they  were 
productive  of  nothing  but  the  fkme  of  their  cleverness  and  the  odinm  of  their 
politics ;.  as  Hone,  for  wliom  and  his  blockhead  authors  George's  talents  floated 
the  dire  rubbish  of  the  House  that  Jack  builty  and  other  witless  productions, 
never  paid  him  for  what  he  had  done.    In  all  these  stupid  productions  there 
were  loud  ^ulis  of  the  power  of  the  press  —  George  never  knew  any  thing  of  it 
when  in  their  bands  but  as  a  fcreii;. 

However,  what  he  did  gave  him  fame  and  name.  We  Tory  folk  were  bor- 
ribly  angry  at  the  time,  bul  we  soon  confessed  that  the  caricaturist  was  a  clever 
fellow.  The  trade  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  work  flowed  in  apace. 
We  rather  think  he  quilted  ere  long  the  shabby  crew  who  wished  to  make 
him  their  property,  and  has  settled  down,  if  not  into  the  gjenuine  ftiith  of  a  Tory, 
at  least  into  that  approach  to  orthodoxy  which  consists  in  the  detestatioa  of  a 
Whig.  At  all  events,  he  does  not  appear  any  longer  as  a  political  caricaturist ; 
and  yet,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  such  an  opportunity?  Just  think 
of  a  speech  from  the  woolsack  by  Lord  Brougham,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  or 
an  opening  of  a  budget,  or  other  tinancial  matter,  by  Lord  AUhorp,  at  any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four.  We  wish  that  Cruikshank  would  wake  a  little,  and  shew 
H.  B.  that,  clever  as  be  is,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  a  monopoly  pf  depicting  the 
humours  or  stupidities  of  Whiggism. 

Of  course  George  is,  like  all  other  men  of  undoubted  genius,  a  most  ill-used 
gentleman.  As  Madiews  laments  tliat  the  general  obtuseness  of  the  public  will 
not  recognise  his  talents  for  tragedy — as  Liston  mourns  over  the  delusion  which 
applauds  him  in  Sam  Swipes  and  Paul  Pry,  and  does  not  permit  him  to  appear 
as  the  Damon  or  Strephon  of  a  sighing  opera  —  so  Cruikshank  is  shocked  at  the 
evil  fate  which  consigns  him  to  drawing  skctciics  and  caricatures,  instea  1  of 
'*»tlint'  him  loose  in  his  natural  domain  of  epic  or  historical  picture.    Let  him 

can  draw  what  will  be  held  in  honoured  remembrance  when 
*  '-'^  the  srreat  «  masters''  of  our    schools,"  and 
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HELLS  tir 

Ms.  ^DrroRy 

The  prominent  evil  of  gaming, 

and  Uie  alarming  increase  of  public 
establishmenls  for  the  encouragement 
of  this  pernicious  and  debasing  vice,  is 
of  such  a  frightful  magnitude,  that  it 
cannot  but  eictte  a  imder  that  the 
virtuous  portion  of  the  public  press 
diould  have  been  so  apathetic  in  ex- 
posing, not  on!)  the  practice  of  traming- 
liouse  keepers,  but  the  locality  of  their 
establishments,  and  the  identity  of 
their  persons.  Should  the  thoughts 
herewiili  sent  you  tend  to  direct  the 
public  mind  to  tlie  irrosvitii;  mischief 
of  ganiing,  I  sliall  probably  be  enabled 
to  furnish  joa  with  some  further  in- 
ibrmatioo  on  the  subject. 

(naming  is  a  sign  of  the  depravity  of 
a  country,  and  the  laxity  of  its  govern- 
nieiit.  Among  ourselves,  if  commis- 
sioners of  morality,  invented  with 
powers  exceeding  that  of  the  police 
magistrates,  were  appointed  to  sit 
daily,  before  whom  any  person  might 
appear  and  report  the  occurrence  of 
any  circumstance,  or  the  practice  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  the  violation  of  the  law, 
and  to  vitiate  the  minds  of  the  people, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  gaming-houses 
could  have  run  so  riotous  a  course  as 
they  have  done  these  last  thirty  or 
Ibrty  Tears  ?  Such  a  power,  however, 
(if  it  be  ever  instituted),  to  act  eflTec- 
tivfcly  in  the  stippression  of  gambling- 
houses,  must  take  cognisance  of  even 
a  suspicion  of  their  being  kept,  and  be 
at  all  times  leady  to  receive  information 
of  the  sums  of  money  lost  in  them ; 
and  then  take  on  themselves,  through 
their  officers,  the  onus  of  watching  the 
suspected  parties,  and  of  obtaining 
evidence  for  a  conviction. 

fint  I  hear  some  one  say.  What 
have  any  magistrates  to  do  with  any 
thing  but  facts  ?  that  the  authorities 
already  appointed  are  open  to  hear 
tiiese,  and  Uiat  if  any  man  has  aught 
to  say  against  his  neighbour,  let  him 
eome  forward  and  state  his  roiu plaint, 
and  there  is  tfie  law  for  him.  I  am 
aware,  that  any  other  course  than  this 
will  be  considered  an  un-English 
mode  of  proceeding ;  but  I  ask,  is  not 
this  feeling  a  mistaken  one  ?  Is  it  not 
the  result  of  prejudice,  arising  out  of 
ibe  peculiarity  of  t<iuc;ition,  which 
torins  the  eccentric  character  of  John 
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Bull?  and  are  we  not  losers  in  liberty 
and  morality  by  this  prejuflice  ?  For 
in  what  can  the  spirit  of  liberty  be 

better  displayed  than  in  profectint;  the 
property  of  the  subject,  and  in  pre- 
serving the  morals  of  the  [teoylel 
Experience  has  shewn  us  long  smce, 
that  what  is  every  man*s  business  is 
never  performed  by  any  one ;  and  that 
the  major  part  of  our  statuie  l.iw  lies 
dead,  or  is  asleep,  for  want  of  a  proper 
system  of  enforcing  it.  When  our  le- 
gislators frame  a  law,  they  insert  the 
words,  "  it  innif  and  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  magi.stru(t\'*  &c.  &c.  ^^'hen  a 
draught-carriage  is  built,  will  an  act 
of  parliament,  with  the  words  it  may 
and  tktM  he  lawful  for  hone*  to  dram 
ity  impart  motion  to  it  f  No;  the 
horses  must  be  provided,  they  must  be 
attached  to  the  curria.;e,  and  a  coacli- 
man  appointed  to  direct  them.  The 
most  important  feature  in  all  law  is 
the  certainty  of  its  reaching  tho>c  w  ho 
violate  it ;  but  this,  with  us,  is  left  to 
chance.  Tew  men  like  trouble,  still 
fewer  like  to  make  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  others,  and  none  will  incur 
voluntarily  expenses  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  therefore  no  answer,  when 
the  public  complain  that  the  vice  of 
gambling  flourishes,  to  say  that  there 
are  laws  for  its  suppression,  which  laws 
are  rendered  nugatory  by  the  difficult 
thrown  in  the  way  of  giving  them 
effect.  To  put  down  the  practice  of 
gamblinij  at  open  tables,  jls  well  as 
many  other  evils  pernicious  to  society, 
going  on  in  this  metropolis,  a  power 
must  be  constituted  which  will  take 
upon  itself  to  discover  the  offenders, 
and  also  the  responsibility  of  |)ro^c- 
cuting  them  to  ju(i,;iuent.  The  moral 
preservation  of  the  subject  will  never 
oe  effected  until  an  active  power  of 
this  nature  be  in  full  operation  in 
I/Ondon.  llow  few  who  :ire  born  in 
this  town,  and  reside  in  it  all  their 
da^s,  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the 
doings  in  it!  Cfases  daily  occur  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  man's  own 
house,  of  siicli  depravity  and  horror, 
which  when  he  rods  spun  into  a  tale, 
with  fictitious  names  and  foreign /oc<//r, 
he  blesses  God  that  he  lives  in  a  Chris- 
tian and  moral  country,  where  such 
deeds  are  unknown ;  little  di«aming 
that  similar,  or  t!ie  same  dee«l<,  are 
perpetrated  whiUt  he  is  asleep,  on  a 
o  * 
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spot  perhaps  only  separated  from  him- 
self by  a  brick  wall. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  poUcy  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  licensing  gaming-housrs ;  this 
difference  is  occasioned  by  some  sup- 
posing that  Kaming  can  never  be  effec- 
tually and  wholly  suppressed,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  wise  to  tolerate  the  prac- 
tice openly,  under  the  sanction  and 
surveillance    of   government -officers, 
s&y in^,*^ aliturvUium  vivUque  tegendo.^' 
Gambling,  or  pecuniary  speculation,  I 
do  imagine  (to  a  ceruin  extent)  will 
ever  be  practised  in  all  countries; 
trade  itself  being  but  a  species  of  pe- 
cuniary adventure.    Hut  to  suppose  in 
this  country  that  gambling,  as  carried 
on  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  at 
public  tables,  could  not  be  put  down, 
IS  to  suppose  our  trovornmcnt  imbecile 
to  the  last  degite.    To  make  aiiy  law 
effective,  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evil  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied, must  be  ascertained,  and  duly 
appreciated.   Probably  all  men  latently 
are  thorough  gamblers,  and  that  tlie 
passion  is  inherent  in  every  human 
being,  circumstances  either  puttini;  it 
into  action  or  occasioning  it  to  lie  dor* 
mant ;  the  larger  portion  of  mankind 
lake  off  its  edge  by  embarking  in  pur- 
suits partaking  of  adventure  and  pecu- 
niary risk,  while  others,  rife  with  des> 
peration,  rush  at  once  to  ruin,  or  snatch 
the  fortunes  of  otliers  by  wholesale  risk 
and  chicanery.    It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  it  matters  not  however  Ijte 
in  life  a  man  is  initiated  into  this 
vice,  let  him  once  taste  of  the  cup  of 
success  at  a  gambling-table,  there  is 
no  cure  for  the  disease  but  poverty : 
so  long  as  money  can  be  obtained,  and 
tables  are  allowed  to  be  open,  play  he 
will.   And  but  too  frequently  when 
his  funds  are  exhausted,  crime  is 
called  in  to  aid  the  wretched  enthusiast 
in  raising  means  to  associate  with  the 
outcasts  of  even  those  who  liave  robbed 
him  of  his  all ;  or  he  changes  sides, 
and  commences  himself  to  be  sharp 
and  black-leg,  which  comprises  every 
epithet  that  is  disgraceful  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man. 
**  On  commence  par  i  trc  dupe^  on  finit 
par  itre  J'ripon,  duns  le  grand  Jeu  dc  la 
vie  hvmaine*** 

'*  Such  ia  the  equal  progress  of  deceit, 
The  early  dupe  oft  eloMs  in  t)ie  eheet.'* 

It  majr  with  trutli  be  affirmed,  that 
gaming  is  the  source  whence  spring 


all  the  race  of  cheats,  swuidlers,  and 
duurpers,  with  which  this  metropo- 
lis IS  annoyed,  and  that  the  whole 

body  of  them  is  but  an  exudation  of 
gambling-hoiises  ;  a  fact  which  is  of 
Itself  sufficiently  striking  to  stimulate 
the  legislature  to  adopt  some  more 
efficient  measures  for  their  annihilation. 
As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
this   mischievous  race  ol  abandoned 
men    was   denounced.     By  an  act 
passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  tliat  reign, 
chap,  xiv,  §  6,  7,  after  reciting  '*  that 
divers  lewd  and  dissolute  persons  live 
at  great  expenses,  having  no  visible 
estate,  profession,  or  calling  to  main- 
tain themselves,  but  support  these  ex- 
penses by  gaming  only, '  it  is  enacted, 
**  that  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  may 
cause  to  be  brought  before  them  all 
persons  within  their  limits  whom  they 
shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  to  have 
no  visible  estate,  profession,  or  calling 
to  maintain  lliemselves  by,  but  do  for 
the  most  part  support  themselves  by 
gaming;  and  if  such  persons  shall  not 
make  it  appear  to  such  justices  tliat  the 
principal  part  of  their  expenses  is  not 
maintained  by  gaming,  they  are  to  be 
bound  to  their  goo^  behaviour  for 
twelve  months;  and  in  defoult  of  suf> 
ficieiit  security,  to  be  committed  to 
prison  until  they  can  tind  the  same  ; 
and  if  security  sliall  be  given,  it  shuH 
be  forfeited  on  their  playing  or  betting, 
at  any  one  time,  for  more  than  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings."   The  spirit 
of  this  law  is  good,  under  which  it 
was  intended  that  sharpers  of  all  de- 
nominations should  find  security  for 
discontinuing  their  dishonest  practices. 
Again,  by  the  12ih  George  II.,  chap, 
xxviii.  §  "2,        the   games  of  faro, 
hazard,  ike.  are  declared  to  be  lotteries, 
subjecting  tlie  persons  who  keep  liiem 
to  a  penal^  of  300/L,  and  those  who 
play  to  50/.    One  witness  only  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  offence  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  justice 
forfeits  lU/.  if  he  neglect  to  do  his 
duty  under  the  act;  and  under  this 
act,  which  is  connected  with  the  sta- 
tute of  Bth  Geoige  I.,  chap.  ii.  it  seems 
that  "  the  keeper  of  a  faro-table  may 
be  prosecuted  even  for  a  penalty  of 
500i/'     Hiese   salutary   laws  have, 
however,  been  evaded,  for  want  of  a 
practical  power  to  enforce  tliem  ;  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  havinsx,  within  my 
own  experience,  themselves  violated 
them,  and  even  become  partners,  em- 
barking pecuniary  capital.*)  to  partici^ 
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psie  in  the  profits  arising  firoin  games 

so  unlawfully  carried  on  : 

**  Stott'iiman  nnd  pstriot  pljr  alike  the 
tttocks, 

Peeress  aod  butter  sbaie  alike  the  box. 
And  judges  job,  and  biabope  bite  the 

town. 

And  mighty  dulcet  pack'^hrdsi  for  half-u- 

ClOWUa" 

Besides  which,  the  oflBcers  of  justice 
are  regularly  kept  in  the  pay  of  the 

proprietors  of  gaming-houses,  or  hells, 
through  whom  timely  notice  is  always 
given  of  any  information  laid  agamst  llie 
establishment,  and  the  intended  attack 
guarded  against.  If  this  be  doubled, 
the  same  can  be  attested  on  oath,  and 
otherwise  proved  beyond  disputation. 
The  expenses  of  some  of  the  gaming- 
houses in  London  during  the  seaiton 
(seven  months)  exceed  10,000/.;  what, 
then,  must  be  the  gains  to  support  this 
advance  nnd  profusion  of  property  ? 
Elegant  houses  are  superbly  fitted  up  ; 
tiie  most  delicate  viands  and  the  choicest 
wines,  with  every  other  luxury,  are  pro- 
vided Co  luie  and  detain  those  for  whom 
the  proprietors'  nets  are  spread.  It  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  convict  these 
wicked  men  under  llie  present  law ; 
their  enormous  wealth  is  applied  to 
the  eoffuption  of  evidence,  always  un- 
willing, because  the  witnesses  expose 

their  own  habits  and  culpability  in 
attending:  the>e  nefarious  dens  of  in- 
famy. Ihe  sleepmg  partners  are  ever 
leady  to  advance  money  to  oppose 
prosecutions,  and  often  come  fonvard 
to  give  evidence  in  opposition  to  the 
witnesses,  and  to  blacken  the  character 
of  those  who  offer  their  testimony :  then 
there  is  always  money  to  support  those 
who  may  chance  once  in  ten  years  to 
be  convicted.  Many  practising  attoi^ 
neys,  too,  are  connected  with  iluse 
establishmenlu,  who  threaten  j)rosecu- 
lions  for  conspiracies;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  fictitious  debts  are  sworn  to, 
and  arrests  for  large  amounts  made, 
to  keep  witnesses  from  appearing  at 
court  on  tlie  day  of  trial.  One  pro- 
fessional man  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne 
bos,  to  my  knowledge,  supported  him- 
sdf  for  thirty-five  years  oy  lending 
himself  in  this  way  to  the  middling- 
rate  gambling-houses  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town  :  his  method  is,  either  to 
suborn  or  intimidate  the  parties,  by 
threatening  to  indict  them  for  perjury, 
or  otherwise  persecute  them  to  utter 
destruction. 

W  hen  it  is  considered,  that  those 


who  are  competent  to  give  evidence 

calculated  to  produce  convictions,  well 
know  the  characters  with  whom  thev 
iiave  to  contend,  and  the  phalanx  of 
scoundrels  there  is  always  arrayed 
against  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  should  be  deterred  from 
coming  forward  at  the  last  moment, 
when  even  their  persons  are  not  free 
from  danger,  particularly  as  all  mina- 
cious tricks  are  backed  with  a  bribe ; 
thus  bringing  fear  and  interest  to 
bear  against  their  antagonists.  As 
every  one  who  comes  forward  to  give 
evidence  against  a  gambling -house 
must  himself  have  been  a  participator 
in  the  offence  of  play,  no  man  who  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  conviction  ever  yet 
escaped  ruin ;  no  matter  the  motive 
which  influenced  him,  whether  it  be 
remorse,  disgust,  pique,  or  public  goo<l, 
the  conspiracy  against  him  will  be  so 

f>owerful  and  ramified,  through  the 
eading  men's  numerous  emissaries 
and  dependents,  tliat  his  future  course 
in  life  will  be  sure  to  be  tracked, 
and  his  character  blasted  in  every 
neighbourhood  where  he  may  take  up 
his  abode.  In  one  instance,  a  young 
man  who  had  laid  an  information 
against  a  house,  altliough  no  convic- 
tion followed,  was  hunted  out  of  no 
fewer  tlian  ei-ht  situations;  the  clique 
of  gamblers  he  had  made  his  ene- 
mies contrived  to  find  out  in  whose 
employ  he  was  engaged,  and  then  daily 
assailed  bis  master  with  anonvmous 
letters,  defaming  the  younu'  man's  cha- 
racter to  such  a  decree  that  few  could 
well  retain  him  in  their  service  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  iact  of  having  himself 
gambled  at  a  public  table  could  never 
be  «>t  rid  of. 

When  all  other  means  of  deterring  a 
witness  are  exhausted,  personal  threats 
are  used  by  ruftians,  who  are  employed 
to  cross  him  in  whatever  public  com- 
pany he  may  join,  seeking  eveiy  occa- 
sion to  insult  and  quarrel  with  him, 
until  he  is  intimidated  ;  and  all  other 
would-be  witnesses,  through  fear  of  a 
similar  persecution,  are  prevented  from 
oibring  any  obstruction  to  their  esta- 
blishments. 

By  these  confederacies,  backed  as 
they  are  with  enormous  capitals,  not- 
withstanding the  existing  laws,  houses 
have  been  kept  open  for  the  indiscri- 
minate mixture  of  all  grades,  from 
the  well-bred  gentleman,  the  finidied 
sharper,  the  raw  and  inexperienced 
Jict,  to  the   lowest  description  of 
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pickpockets  and  other  wretches  of 
public  nuisance ;  and  where  all  tlio 
evils  the  acts  of  parliament  were  in- 
tended to  annihilate,  have  for  years 
past  been  in  full  activity.  Bat  at 
no  period  of  our  history  nave  misefy, 
distress,  and  crime,  been  so  conspi- 
cuous, and  the  cause  so  manifestly 
and  decidedly  traced  to  the  gambling 
habits  of  ihe  community,  as  in  the 
present  day. 

As  before  observed,  the  moompe- 
tency  of  the  magistracy,  as  now  armed 
by  the  Uw,  to  ojipose  the  growinj;  evil, 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  methodised 
system  of  confederacy  and  partnership 
concerns,  wherein  capitals  are  embarked 
by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  who 
have  (with  very  few  exceptions)  sprung 
originally  from  the  very  scum  of  so- 
ciety. Mow,  suppose  one  or  more 
magistrates,  employed  especially  as 
guardians  of  the  public  morality,  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  should  be,  acting  on 
private  information,  to  direct  thoir  of- 
Hceri  to  adopt  any  lawful  mode  of 
obtaining  erideuoe  to  convict  offenders 
against  the  law;  eoatd  any  thing  be 
more  easy  than  to  send  two  well- 
dressed  men,  under  the  authority  of 
tlic  magistrate,  into  the  town,  with 
money  m  their  pockets,  who  might  in 
a  short  time,  with  very  little  tact,  mix 
with  gambling  characters,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  have  free  ingress  and  egress 
to  all  the  hells  in  London,  as  amateur 
playei's  ?  Nor  can  the  keepers  of  these 
places  ever  by  possibility  guard  them- 
selves against  tnis  mode  of  attack,  as 
the  persons  so  employed  might  always 
be  kept  behind  the  curtain,  introducing 
others  as  tlieir  friends,  who  should 
again  (as  many  as  were  needed)  con- 
tinue to  introduce  others,  until  every 
player  and  keeper  of  a  gambling-house 
was  identified,  and  ample  te>tirnony 
for  their  convtctioa  prepare^;  when 
the  blow  might  be  strucuc  against  all 
in  one  day,  and  the  fullest  penally 
of  the  law  enforced  on  each  offender. 
Not  following  the  examjile  of  the  bench 
of  magutrates  at  ClerkeiiweLl  Sessions 
IIous^-'      •      *  •  • 


of  hazard  is  the  principal  one  played 
at  the  low  houses,  and  is,  like  the  cha- 
racters who  play  it,  the  most  desperate 
and  ruinous  of  all  g;imes.  The  wretched 
men  who  follow  this  plav  are  partial  to 
it,  because  it  gives  a  cnance,  from  a 
run  of  good  lutik,  to  become  possessed 
speedily  of  all  the  money  on  tlie  table: 
no  man  who  plays  hazard  ever  des{)airs 
of  making;  ins  fortune  at  some  time. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  this  destructive 
game,  that  I  can  now  point  out  several 
men,  whom  you  see  daily,  who  were 
in  rags  and  wretchednt  ss  on  Monday, 
and,  before  the  termination  of  the 
week,  they  ride  in  a  newly. piir> 
chased  Stanhope  of  their  own,  having 
several  thousands  of  pounds  in  their 
possession.  The  few  instances  of  such 
successes  which  unfortunately  occur  are 
generally  well  known, and  consequently 
encourage  the  hopes  of  others  who 
nightly  attend  these  places,  sacrificing 
all  considerations  of  life  to  the  carry- 
itjg  (if  it  be  only  a  few  shillings)  their 
all  every  twenty-four  hours  to  stake  in 
this  great  lottery,  under  the  delusive 
hope  of  catching  Dame  Fortune  at 
some  time  in  a  merry  mood.  Thousands 
annually  fall,  in  health,  feme,  and  for- 
tune, by  this  maddening  infatuation, 
whilst  not  one  in  a  thousand  finds  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  Theinfimorhoases 
of  play  are  always  situated  in  obscure 
courts,  or  other  places  of  retirement, 
and  mo>)t  frequently  are  kept  shut  up 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  at  night, as  if 
unoccupied,  or  some  appeamnce  of 
trade  is  carried  on  as  a  bhnd  :  a  back 
room  is  selected  for  all  operations, 
if  one  can  be  procured  sutticiemly 
capacious  for  the  accommodation  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons  at  one  time. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  fixed 
a  substantial  circular  table,  immo- 
vable to  any  power  of  pressure 
against  it  by  the  company  who  go  to 
play ;  a  circle  of  inlaid  white  boUy- 
wood  is  fi>rmed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  of  about  four  feet  diameter,  and 
a  lamp  is  suspended  immediately  over 
this  ring.     A  man,  designated  the 
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tlwM  lines  iDBcetiiydy,  1m  payt  a  eo^ 
lUB  tom  to  the  taUe ;  tod  there  m  an 

aperture  in  the  table  made  to  receive 
these  contributions.  At  the  minor 
establishments,  the  price  of  a  box- 
hmad  vari^  from  one  shilling  to  half-a- 
craini,  accoidiiii^  to  liie  tefmi  on 
whidi  tiie  hooM  is  known  to  haTe  been 
eriginally  opened.  If  there  is  much 
|riay,  these  paymonts  prcnJuce  ample 
profits  to  the  keeper  of  the  hou^  ;  but 
their  remonentiott  for  running  the  risk 
of  keeping  an  unlawful  table  of  play  is 
plunder.  At  all  these  houses,  as  at  the 
biffher  ones,  there  is  always  a  set  of 
men  who  are  dependents  on  the  keep- 
sis  nf  the  houaey  wko  htag  about  tne 
table  like  sharks  for  piey,  waiting  for 
those  who  stay  late,  or  are  inebriated, 
and  come  in  towards  morning  to  piny, 
when  there  are  but  few  lookers  on  ; 
unfair  means  are  then  resorted  to  wtlh 
impunity,  and  all  shsre  the  plunder. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  when  all  honest 

and  regular  persofis  arp  preparing  for 
lest,  the  play  coinnicnces,  the  a  I  ven- 
turers bemg  seated  aruund  tlie  table  : 
one  takes  the  box  and  dioe,  putung 
what  he  is  disposed  to  play  ioe  into 
the  ring  marked  on  the  table ;  as  soon 
as  it  is  covered  with  a  like  sum,  or  <>ct, 
as  it  is  termed,  by  another  person,  the 
player  calls  a  main,  and  at  the  same 
aMMuent  throws  the  dice;  if  the  nom- 
ber  called  comes  up,  the  caster  wins, 
bat  if  any  other  main  comes  upper- 
most on  the  dice,  the  thrower  takes 
that  cliance  for  his  own,  and  liis  adver- 
sary has  the  one  be  called :  the  throw* 
ing  then  continuest  during  wbidi  bets 
are  made  by  others  on  the  event  until  it 
is  decided.  If  the  caster  throws  deuce 
ace,  or  aces,  when  he  first  calls  a  main, 
it  is  said  to  be  crabbed,  and  he  loses; 
hut  if  he  throws  the  number  named  he 
is  said  to  have  nicked  it,  and  thereby 
wins.  Also,  if  he  sliould  call  six  or  eight, 
and  throws  the  double  sixes,  he  wins ; 
or  if  seven  be  the  number  called,  and 
eleven  is  thrown,  it  is  a  nidt,  becanse 
.those  chances  are  nicks  to  these  mains ; 

which  KPcmlatiAti  *• 


mm  eye  on  the  black  spots  maiked 

on  the  dice,  as  they  land  frcNn  the 

box,  and  the  other  on  the  stakes,  ready 
to  snatch  it  if  successful.  To  pro- 
vent  the  noise  being  heard  m  the 
streets,  shutters  closely  fitted  to  the 
window-ftames  are  aflliedy  which  art 
padded,  and  eoiered  with  green  baiie ; 

there  is  also  invariably  an  inner  door 
placed  in  the  passage,  having  an  aper- 
ture in  it,  through  which  all  who  enter 
the  door  fimn  the  street  may  be  viewed : 
this  precaution  answers  two  purposes,  it 
deauens  tlie  sound  of  the  noiNy  voices  at 
the  table,  and  prevents  surpiise  by  the 
oiticers  of  juslice.   Tlie  generality  of 
the  minor  gambling-boases  are  ke|)i 
by  prise-fighters,  and  other  despemte 
characters,  who  bully  and  hector  the 
more  timid  out  of  their  money,  by  de- 
ciding that  bets  have  been  lost  wiien  in 
fiict  they  have  been  won.  Bread, 
cheese^  and  beer,  is  supplied  lo  the 
playefs,  and  a  glass  of  gin  is  handed, 
when  called  for,  t^ratis.     To  these 
places  thieves  resort,  and  such  other 
loose  chamclers  as  are  lost  to  every 
feeling  of  honesty  and  shune :  a  table 
of  this  nature  in  full  operation  is  a  ter- 
rific sight ;  all  the  bad  passions  apper- 
taining to  the  vicious  propensities  of 
mankind  are  portrayed  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  players.   An  assembly  of 
tlie  most  horrible  demons  coold  not 
exhibit  a  more  appalling  efihct;  reck- 
lessness and  desperation  overshadow 
every  noble  trait  which  should  en- 
lighten the  countenance  of  a  human 
bouig.  Many,  in  theirdesperation,  strip 
themselves  on  the  spot  or  their  clothes, 
either  to  stake  against  money,  or  to 
pledge  to  the  table-keeper  for  a  trifle  to 
renew  their  play ;  and  many  instances 
occur  of  men  going  home  half  naked, 
after  having  lost  their  all.  They  as- 
semble in  parties  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
persons,  who  ])robably  bring  on  an 
average  each  night  from  one  to  twenty 
shillings  to  play  with.  As  the  money  is 
lost  the  players  depart,  if  they  cannot 
bonow  or  beg  more ;  and  this  goes  on 
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to  devise  plans  by  which  a  few  more 

shillings  may  be  procured  fat  the  next 

night's  play.  Every  man  so  engnged 
is  destined  eitlier  to  become  by  success 
a  more  finished  and  mischievous  gam- 
bler, or  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  where,  indeed,  most  of  tliem 
may  be  said  to  have  figured  already. 
Tlie  snccc«;'^A)l  players  by  decrees  im- 
|>rt)ve  their  external  appearance,  and 
obtain  admittance  into  houses  of  higher 
play,  where  2i.  6cl.  or  3f.  4tf.  is  de- 
manded for  the  box-hands:  at  these 
phices  silver  counters  arc  used,  repre- 
senting the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound; 
these  are  called  Dtcces,  one  of  which  is 
a  box-hand.  Ir  success  attends  them 
in  the  first  step  of  advancement,  they 
nextbecome  initiated  intocrown  houses, 
and  associate  with  ;jamblers  of  respect- 
able exterior ;  where,  if  they  shew 
talents,  they  either  become  confede- 
rates in  forming  schemes  of  plunder, 
and  in  aiding  establishments  to  carry 
on  iht  ir  roiicerns  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  or  lull  bark  to  their  old  station  of 
playing  dtidun-hazanlf  as  the  small 
]ilaY  is  designated. 

Capital  offences  re^ilt  from  this  hor- 
rible system.  The  brother  of  a  cele- 
brated gambler  now  on  the  town 
(F.  O.)  was  some  years  since  exe- 
cuted at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  person  of  a  young  girl, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hrompton, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  been  at  play  the  wliole  night. 
Previous  to  his  execution,  lie  de- 
clared that  the  act  was  involuntary 
and  irresistible;  arising,  witliout  doubt, 
from  the  sjiasmodic  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  brought  on  by  the 
superexcitement  of  many  hours'  anxiety 
of  the  mind  over  the  gambling-table. 
But  this  is  not  a  solitary  case ;  they 
ate  of  frerpient  occurrence  :  f  have 
cited  it  because  the  severest  penalty  of 
the  law  followed  the  oHence,  and  Uie 
culprit,  firoro  education,  was  capable  of 
clearly  defining  tlie  causes  whicb  led 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  More- 
over, many  who  have  surtiered  for  mid- 
night robbery  and  violence  have  been 
known  to  have  left  a  gambling- table  a 
short  time  previously  to  the  perpetm- 
tion  of  the  offence.  In  most  cases  of 
desperateand  unpremeditated  murder,  I 
should  strongly  suspect  that  the  parties 
who  committed  the  deed  were  labour- 
ing under  a  nervous  paroxysm,  brought 
on  by  gaming,  amidst  noise  and  riot. 

The  hall-crown,  or  third-rate  houses. 


are  not  las  mischievous  than  the  lowest 
ones.  These  houses  are  chiefly  opened 

at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  but  there 
are  some  few  at  the  east.  In  the  parish 
of  St.  James's,  I  have  counleti  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  in  one  street,  whidi 
were  open  both  day  and  night.  One 
house  in  Oxendon  Street,  Coventry 
Street,  had  an  uninterrupted  run  of 
sixteen  or  si  \  t  nteen  years  ;  thousands 
have  been  ruined  iliere ;  wiiile  every 
proprietor  amassed  a  large  fbttuae. 
The  man  who  first  opened  the  house 
(Pr.  S.)  has  resided  at  Kentish  Town 
for  years  past,  in  ease  and  affluence, 
keeping  his  sei'vants  and  horses,  al- 
though he  rose  from  the  lowest  of  the 
low.  Several  others  who  followed  hiaa 
have  had  equal  success.  The  watch- 
men and  How  Street  officers  were  kept 
in  regular  pay,  and  tlie  law  openly  and 
expressly  set  at  defiance;  cards  being 
handed  about,  on  which  were  written 
tiiese  words,  *'  Note,  tlie  house  is  in- 
sured ngninst  all  l^^gal  interruptions, 
and  the  players  are  nuoraittenf  to  be 
as  free  from  otlicious  interruption  as 
they  are  at  their  own  homes."  (A 
literal  copy.)  At  another  of  theie 
middle  houses,  known  by  the  numerals 
77,  the  proprietor  (a  broken-down  Irish 
publican,  formerly  residing  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne's)  aocumnlated  in  two  veats 
so  much  money,  that  be  became  a  large 
builder  of  houses  and  assembly-rooms 
at  C  heltenham,  where  he  was  at  one 
time  considered  the  most  important 
man  of  the  place,  although  he  continued 
his  calline  to  the  day  of  his  deatli. 
Alas!  J.  D.  K.,  hadst  thou  remained 
on  earth  thou  wouldst  ere  this  have 
been  honoured  w  iih  the  title  of  grand- 
master of  all  the  blarnev  clubs  through- 
out the  united  kitigdom.  Many  a 
coroner  hast  thou  found  employ,  and 
many  a  guinea  hast  thou  brought  into 
their  purses,  and  many  a  family  hast 
thou  cast  into  tlie  depth  of  sorrow ! 
*'  So  runs  the  world.  Bates.  Fools  are 
tlie  natural  prey  of  knaves;  nature  de- 
signed them  so,  when  she  made  lambs, 
for  wolves.  The  laws  that  fear  and 
policy  have  framed,  nature  disclaims  : 
she  knows  but  two,  and  those  are 
force  and  cunning.  The  nobler  law  it 
force;  but  then  there's  danger  in't: 
while  cunning,  like  a  skilful  miner, 
works  safely  and  vinseen."  Tlie  sub- 
ject  of.  these  remarks  was  not  only 
subtle,  wily,  and  in  some  measnre 
fescinating,  but  most  athletic  and  active 
in  person,   lie  was  part  proprietor  of 
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Ko.  — ,  Pkil  Mall,  Ibr  many  yea^ 
mhm,  he  ivoald  bhMelf  play  for  heavy 
slakes.    And  it  was  a  faTOurite  feat  of 

his  10  go  into  St.  James's  Square,  after 
having  been  up  all  the  night,  to  jump 
OTer  the  iron  railings,  and  back  again 
fioa  the  radoeafe  to  the  paved  tiay. 

The  amife  number  of  these  third* 
rite  houses  in  Ixmdon  open  for  play, 
roav  \  c  cnlculrite<l  at  about  t«enly-tivf, 
li  lUere  uerc  nut  a  constant  inHuk  of 
ijio  gamblen,  this  nomber  would  not 
be  Mpported.  Their  agents  stroll  about 
the  town,  visiting  public-house  parlours, 
and  hoii'»e>  where  cribbage-]>hiycrs  re- 
sort, win&t  clubs,  also  billiard  and  ba- 
gatelle tablet ;  experience  hairing  taught 
Ihem,  that  the  man  who  phqra  at  one 
ipsae,  if  the  opportunity  be  afforded 
him,  is  every  ready  to  plunge  deeply 
into  the  vice  of  fjambling  on  a  large 
scale.  Junior  clerks,  and  the  upper 
Hub  of  gentlemen's  senraatSy  am  the 
men  whom  they  chiefly  attack.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  and  incontrovertible 
fiact,  tliat  no  set  of  men  arc  more  open 
to  seduction  tliau  tlie  i^ervants  of  the 
nobility  and  the  menials  of  ctub-hooses ; 
an  instance  of  which  occaned  a  Um 
jnonths  since,  in  the  case  of  a  <;ervant 
of  the  Aihenapum  Club,  who  was  in- 
veigled uito  a  house  in  the  Quadrant, 
where  he  lost,  in  two  or  tliree  days,  a 
eoosidefable  sum  of  money  beloi^Dg 
to  his  employers.  Colquhoun,  writing 
on  this  subject,  said,  thnly-three  years 
a?©,  that  "  a  spirit  of  gambling  was 
rendered  more  ardent  tlian  prevails  in 
Tal^  Itle,  from  the  example  of  their 
superiors,  and  from  their  idle  and  dis- 
sipated habits.  These  servants  enter 
keenly  into  the  lottery  business  ;  and 
when  ill  luck  attends  them,  it  i&  but 
loo  well  known  that  many  are  led, 
step  by  step,  to  that  jpoint  where  they 
lose  sis^ht  of  all  moral  principle.  Im- 
pelled by  a  desire  to  recover  what  tliey 
lave  loat,  they  are  induced  to  raise 
muuey  for  tliat  purpose,  by  selling  or 


the  aggregate  of  the  whole  will  amount 
to  Haifa  mHUorn  tterUng.  Astonishing 

as  this  may  appear  at  first  view,  it  is 
bi  lieved  that  those  who  will  minutely 
examine  into  the  lottery  transactions  of 
servants  will  find  the  colculation  by 
no  means  exaggemled."  Page  1 54. 

The  abolition  of  the  lotteries,  how- 
ever, has  not  lessened  the  evil :  they 
report  now  to  gambling-houses,  where 
the  sum  annually  played  for  by  the 
servants  of  the  present  day  may  rea- 
sonably be  laid  at  one  muUon  and  a 
half  sterling.  At  most  of  the  middle 
class  of  gambling-houses,  play  is 
going  on  from  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  to 
five  or  six  o'clock  a.  m.  In  the  after- 
noooi,  from  three  to  seven,  it  is  called 
morning  play,  being  generally  rouge  et 
noir  or  ronlt  t.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of 
E  U  antl  rouge  et  now  blended,  there 
being  both  numbers  and  colours  on 
whidi  money  may  be  slaked.  The 
board  it  whirled  round  on  a  pivot, 
and  an  ivory  hall  set  in  motion  the 
reverse  way  on  it.  During  its  revolu- 
tion, Uie  beLs  or  stakes  are  placed  ou 
numbers  and  colours,  on  a  cireolar  but 
fixed  exterior  frame  corresponding  in 
mark'i  to  the  one  in  motion.  After  it 
subsuU's,  and  tiie  ball  has  fallen  into 
one  of  the  compartments  of  the  table, 
the  bets  which  are  lost  are  drawn  into 
the  bank,  and  the  winners  paid.  If  die 
ball  falls  into  zero  (0),  then  all  the 
money  on  the  table  is  forfiited,  ex- 
cepting that  which  was  laid  on  colours 
only,  when  but  half  is  exacted,  the 
same  as  at  the  game  of  mi^e  «l  notr, 
exfdained  beneath.  In  the  evening, 
play  commences  ac^in  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  either  with  French  hnzard  or 
rouge  et  noir.  The  former  is  the  same 
as  English  haxard,  only  that  the  prox 
prietors,  or  the  bank,  as  it  is  called, 
take  all  the  bets  offered  on  themselves, 
paying  and  receiving  as  the  caster 
throws  in  and  out,  and  so  with  all  the 
bets  at  the  table  on  every  evtriit;;h  thay  Google 
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daxtou  as  opposed  to  Mch  oUier,  and 
the  four  aiid  len :  but  there  an  vaiioiM 

other  wj\  s  of  making  bets,  and  diver- 
sifying the  pleasures  of  the  game. 

Rouge  i  t  noir  is  a  game  played  with 
cards.  Several  packs  are  shuffled  toge- 
ther by  the  players,  who  are  sitting 
around  a  capacious  oblong  table ;  these 
are  phice<l  sU>]iingly  agninst  a  marble 
support,  before  ihe  dealer  ;  the  croupe 
tliea  hutids  some  one  a  coloured  card, 
witli  which  the  whole  are  divided  into 
ivso  portions  :  this  is  called  a  cut. 
The  cards  are  then  shifted  agreeably  to 
the  cut,  and  the  game  commences,  the 
dealer  taking  up  a  number  of  cards  in 
his  bund,  looking  at  the  bottom  one 
and  declaring  its  colour,  at  the  same 
time  calling  out,  Make  your  game, 
genllemen  !"  The  tablo  around  wliicli 
the  playei-s  are  arranged  is  covered 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  divided  into  four 
compartments,  two  of  which  are  red 
and  two  black,  at  opposite  angles,  so 
contrived  for  the  convenience  of  the 
players,  who  have  each  colour  within 
their  reach  on  which  their  money  is  to 
be  staked.  The  extent  of  the  amount 
each  individual  may  venture  on  every 
event  is  declared  by  the  bank,  above 
which  they  will  not  he  answerable  to 
pay,  unless  special  permission  be  ob- 
tained before  the  money  is  put  down. 
The  dealer  now  lays  out  the  cards, 
counting  their  numbers  as  he  places 
them  in  a  row  before  him,  reckoning 
the  pips  of  all,  and  the  court  ranis  as 
tens,  until  they  amount  to  the  precise 
number  of  thirty-one,  or  some  number 
above  it.  This  number  he  declares 
aloud,  which  is  for  the  black  ;  another 
row  is  then  dealt  out  in  tlie  same 
manner  for  llie  red  ;  and  the  nearest 
to  tbifty-one  wins.  The  money  on  tlie 
losing  colour  is  forthwith  raked  into 
the  bank  by  tliecnmp^and  dealer,  after 
which  the  winners  are  paid,  if  both 
cnloiir<c  Htuoiiiit  «o  th*»  p\act  nninh<»r  t\f 


at  band  to  assist  in  an  nn&ir  game, 
and  to  lull  suspicion  by  playing  them- 
selves, and  apparently  losing  tlieir  own 

nionev,  and  atl'ecting  to  curse  the  fickle 
jade  rorliine,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
makinga  purse  for  themselves.  Supper, 
with  wines  and  spirits,  are  supplied  at 
these  houses,  witnout,  however,  much 
regard  to  atiy  style  ;  but  many  have 
regular  set  days  on  which  dinners  are 
given,  where  the  viands,  &c.  are  served 
up  in  a  comfortable  and  respectable 
style. 

In  gaming,  as  in  oilier  pursuits, 
there  are  enthusiasts,  who  have  pro- 
jected schemes  by  which  every  man 
mi^  make  sure  of  winning.  Many  of 
these  ingenious  and  soperenlightoied 
men  liave  sacrificed  their  fortune^finne, 
health,  and,  worse  than  all,  their  peace 
of  nuu'l,  to  their  favourite  theory, 
and  yet  maintain  that  their  system  is 
founded  on  infiUlible  principles  of 
certain  gain.  One  man,  nicknamed 
"  calculating  King,"  who  spent  his 
whole  life  at  play,  in  his  latter  days 
went  about  the  town,  visiting  what 
are  teiroed  the  sporting  taveros  and 
public-houses,  teaching  the  art  of  bank- 
breaking,  although  he  himself  was  so 
poor  as  to  be  unable  to  cover  his  own 
nakedness.  The  infatuation  of  his 
pupils  can  only  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posing dame  Fortnne  to  possess  the 
knack,  herself  being  blind,  of  render- 
ing all  her  votaries  so.  At  the  crame 
of  rouge  ct  noir,  canls  and  prickers 
are  provided,  for  each  player  to  prick 
down  the  nmilt  of  every  deal,  and, 
under  his  own  system,  slmpe  his  plsy 
accordingly;  some  follow  runs,  others 
oppose  them,  and  many  are  advocates 
for  alternate  play  —  tliat  is,  risking  their 
money  first  on  the  red  and  neit  on 
the  black  colour;  or  they  suppose  the 
oscillations  of  fortune  to  go  in  paiiSy 
or  leashes,  and  back  a  colour  twice  or 

thm^0%t'  '  •   
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the  wbole  night,  and  irretrievably  ruin, 
in  1  few  hours,  those  who  oppose  them. 
The  ffcqoent  recurrence  of  the  odds  of 

l\To  to  one  beinij  beaten  for  hours  to- 
gether, ought  to  convince  all  men  ca- 
pable of  reHection  of  the  futility  of 
the  regular  cilctilated  odds  at  any 
game  protecting  players  from  ruin. 
Jf,  however,  the  chances  did  come  in 
the  lonf^  run  as  calculated,  will  not 
Uiose  vorticcSf  apreSf  bos-hands^  and 
seroSf  in  time  swallow  up  all  the  money 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  tables? 
For  example,  suppose  at  nmpe  elnoir 
that  there  are  only  two  apres  in  one 
deal,  and  that  each  deal  occupies,  on 
an  average,  a  space  of  time  equal  to 
thirty  minntet,  (perhaps  only  twenty 
miotttei,)  now,  it  we  take  a  moderate 
house  of  jil'iy,  ten  pounds  is  the  least 
sum  which  can  be  suppo!?ed  to  be  on 
the  table  on  the  coming  otf  on  each 
event  througli  the  deal.  This  calcula* 
tioa  is  mnoi  beneath  the  tmth,  but 
brings  twenty  pounds  per  hour  during 
play  to  the  house,  which  is  generally 
about  hfteen  hours,  making  in  every 
twcoty^fbur  a  gain  of  three  hundred 
poonde.  Let  it  be  lemembered,  that 
this  is  but  a  chandler's  shop  mode  of 
calculation,  as  compared  to  the  great 
uorld  of  play.  If  we  <;o  a  step  higher, 
we  shall  hod  one  hundred  on  an  average 
the  sum  down  on  each  event,  and  con- 
eeqoently  doable  that  amount  per  hour 
gamed,  if  my  premises  be  correct  of 
two  a[tr}<i  occiirrmg  in  the  space  of 
time  named,  liut  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, that  at  the  great  houses  the  hoofs 
of  play  and  the  seasons  are  much  more 
circumscribed  than  at  the  minor  ones, 
%vherc  play  is  going  on  throughout  the 
year  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Let  OS  suppose,  however,  that  at  a 
gnat  house  tnere  is  only  play  for  live 
months  in  the  year,  orone  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  and  that  for  only  six  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  here  is  a  gain  of 
\9M.per^m  jOT  180,000/ per  annum. 
NowM  the  amateur  tpirtmg  quid-nuna 
nsflecton  this,  and  cease  to  wonder  how 
it  is,  that,  within  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half,  B**d  at  the  A*»***»m  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  his  partners,  have 
leelieed  ionneoie  fortunes,  raising  them- 
■elves  from  poverty  to  anstocratical  atflu- 
ence,  through  aristocratical  weaknesses. 
Some  without  doubt  will  be  sceptical, 
aud  queiition  tlie  truth  of  ihi^  statement. 
To  such  I  nyythat  it  possesses  only  one 
property  of  enur,  vii.  that  being  aware 


the  novices  in  gamUing  will  be  incre- 
dulous, and  have  not  stomachs  for  the 
digestion  of  these  astounding  facts, 

T  have  only  given  them  one  moiety  of 
the  intecer.    Bear  in  mind,  that  men 
who  were  a  few  little  months  since 
patrolling  the  streets  to  seek  a  friend 
of  whom  they  might  beg  a  dinner,  are 
open  this  day  to  have  your  thousands 
staked,  every  five  minutes  successively, 
against  their  bank.    iJow,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  this  be  done,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  game  triumphantly 
combated  night  amr  night,  (not  to 
mention  the  trifling  sum  of  1  ■),000/.  or 
20,000/.  per  annum,  expended  in  .sus- 
taining the  establishment,)  unless  ad- 
vantages greater  than  this  paper  states 
were  seen  red  to  them  ?  Besides,  many  of 
the  swell  hoiiscs  have  six  or  seven  part- 
ners to  share  llie  j)r()tit.s,  tlie  individuals 
of  which  keep  their  own  private  domestic 
establishments,  in  a  style  equal  to  any 
man  of  fortune,  and  make  considerable 
bona  Jide  bets  on  horse-racing,  by  which 
they  sustain   oftentimes  very  heavy 
annual  losses.    Moreover,  the  turn  of 
luck  vrill  frequently  set  in  against  tlie 
bank,  when  they  are  liable  to  run  out 
to  80,000/.  or  100,000/.  loss,  but  the 
apris  is  calculated  to  bear  them  through 
all  these  enormous  outcoin<.^s.  The 
keepers  of  all  gambling-tables,  aware 
that  young  men  having  money,  and 
with  it  a  propensity  for  gaming,  are 
fond  of  adopting  some  peculiar  mode 
of  play,  or  theoretical  calculation  of 
their  own,  engage  and  set  on  their  crea- 
tures, who  are  ever  kept  in  pa^  for  the 
purpose,  to  pander  to  and  cultivate  the 
delusive  doctrine  of  sure  gain  under 
their  system,  if  well  followed  up.  The 
men  generally  selected  for  this  purpose 
are  persons  of  a  high-bred  appearance, 
half  gendeman  and  half  bully,  possess- 
ing withal  some  properties  of  racy  hu- 
mour, to  engage  attention,  and  please 
foratinie  in  companionship — oidy  add 
lite  qualities  of  swindling,  and  pick- 
pocketimr,  restrained  not  by  principle 
but  by  prudence,  and  here  we  have  a 
perfect  black-leg.  I  a\     myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  propose  that  a  public 
gallery  should  be  opened,  in  which  the 
likenesses  of  these  nonest  and  honour- 
able men  and  their  masters  shall  be  ae- 
eommodatedwithaspace,  for  the  public 
nmtisement.     I  wish  ^lr.  G.  Cruik- 
shank,  or  Mr.  Seymour,  would  join  me 
in  a  speculation  of  this  nature :  thus 
might  the  fine  arts  repay  all  the  money 
to  tlie  public  which  has  heea  so  grudg- 
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ingly  bestowed  on  their  ciiltiT«tbn»aiid 
becomcy  as  genius  ought^  independent 

of  patronage. 

But  to  return  to  iny  calculations  of 
gamiufi;  piolits.  Hazard,  cvtry  tiurd 
main  thrown  in  succession,  pays  a  piece 
to  the  table  of  the  value  equal  to  those 
used  at  the  table  as  co\uiters,  which  of 
course  varies  accordiuu;  to  the  rate  of 
(he  house,  aiid  the  suuis  of  money 
played  for.  Suppose  there  be  play 
only  for  eight  hours  out  of  the  twen^* 
four,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  a  box* 
hand  will  be  thrown  every  live  minutes, 
producing,  at  a  crown-house,  3/.  per 
hour,  or  24/.  eveiy  night,  and  8760/. 
per  annum,  without  incurring  the 
slightest  risk,  as  the  players  do  not 
attack  a  hank,  but  play  against  each 
oilier  iiu  riey  ;  (  \cc*|>t  it  be  at  French 
liuzard,  where  prohls  of  another  kind 
are  brought  in,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  house.  The  higher  classes 
of  hazard-tables  pay  a  sovereign  each 
box-hand,  which  amounts  to  12/.  per 
liour,  96/.  per  dieiu,  and  to  26,920/. 
per  anntun,  supposing  play  for  nine 
montlis  only.  At  roulet,  lero  comes 
off  about  eveiy  six  or  seven  minutes, 
when  all  the  money  on  the  table  U  for- 
icited,  excepting  that  winch  is  solely 
ventured  on  a  chance  of  colour,  when 
one  moiety  only  is  taken,  as  at  rouge  ei 
tioir.  The  game  of  roulet  is  so  diversi- 
Hed,  and  the  events  so  much  mystified, 
that  not  one  in  ten  who  venture  their 
money  know  precisely  the  o  Ids  for  or 
against  them,  relying  generally  on  the 
regular  payment  of  the  table  when 
they  win,  checked  by  the  eye  of  all 
llie  other  players,  many  of  \\  horn,  not 
in  tlie  mterust  oi  the  house,  are  ready 
enough  to  correct  any  error,  or  at^ 
tempt  to  pay  contraiy  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  game.  Even  those  who 
have  a  feeling  in  the  gains  and  losses 
uf  Uie  house,  will  do  this,  to  preserve 


occupy  too  much  space  here  to  enume* 

iBte  all  the  schemes  and  tricks  of  c^amb- 
lers;  it  will  suffice  at  present  to  say, 
lint  whent  v*  r  unfair  play  is  going  on, 
no  man  has  the  smallest  chance  of 
radressy  should  he  discover  it.  At 
every  table, when  a  dispute  arises  there 
can  be  no  other  mode  of  adjusting  it 
than  byappcaliiiu  to  liie  l)0(ly  of  players, 
taking  their  opinion,  and  ailowiug  the 
majority  to  decide  it  Now,  whenever 
one  or  more  pigeons  are  to  be  plucked, 
and  the  plan  of  unfair  play  determinecl 
on,  a  sufficient  number  of  confederates 
and  dependents  is  always  placed  around 
the  table  as  players  to  out-vote  and 
out-Ace  all  who  should  presume  to 
question  the  fairness  of  any  one's  play 
belonging  to  their  party.  It  is  only  wlien 
a  good  sum  is  expected  that  these  set 
men  are  called  in  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  robbery;  on-ordinary  occasions 
there  are  always  enough  broken-down 
gamblers  hanging  about  the  table,  to 
serve  the  proprietor's  |>urpose,  who  for 
a  crowu,  and  the  prospect  of  having 
better  employment  ra  the  coneetn,  are 
ever  ready  to  vo|e  in  fitvour  of  the  mi-> 
nistiy. 

( )ther  games, and  nefarious  <i;imbling 
si  hemes,  remain  to  be  developed  and 
exposed ;  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  give  the  world  a  sueetnct,  yet  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  metropolitan  bouses  of 
play,  open  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
youihlul  inexperience,  aged  infatuation, 
nnbecility  of  understanding,  and  all 
those  who  will  not "  reflect  with  honor 
on  that  monster  gaming,  that  with  the 
smiles  of  a  syren  to  allure  hasthetakNis 
of  a  harpy  to  destroy." 

Ileverting  a^ain  to  the  gaming- ho  use- 
keeper  of  a  crown-house,  and  tracing 
his  progress  upwards.  As  soon  as  a 
proprietor  of  an  establishment  of  this 
nature  amasses  money  enough  to  ap- 
pear ou  the  turf,  and  i^nme  known  al 
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oue  roan  of  £aishion  beira)  tng  another, 
^Ihe  most  iotimate  mud  botom  fnends 
eoUeagiung  with  these  monsters  for  the 
purpoie  of  sacrificing  each  other  to 
the  god  PlutiiS  ;  instances  of  which 
r^ur  in  this  vitiated  town  as  often  as 
tbe  sun  rises  and  aets.    It  might  he 
theoght  invidipaa  to  mention  names, 
even  by  inuendo ;  but  every  man  of 
the  world,  or  rather  of  the  London 
world  (which  comprehends  some  thou- 
sand swindlers,  intermingled  with  the 
Mme  nnmber  of  nobility  and  gentry), 
mast  have  a  knowledge  of  those  cha- 
racters who  have  elevated  themselves 
from  the  lowest  state  in  society  by 
gambling,  to  associate  on  terms  of 
dimlitj  witii  nobles.  One  married  his 
dangbters  to  peers  of  tbe  realm,  and 
was  himself,  with  others  of  his  own 
geTin>.  received  courteously,  and  treated 
with  resjK'Ct  daily  at  the  ubie  of  those 
who  enact  laws  for  tbe  punishment  of 
swindlers,  and  also  of  bishops,  who 
hebdomadally  expatiate  publicly  against 
all   kinds  of  vice,  including  that  of 
gambling,  nnd  the  sm  of  counlenanc- 
ing  those  who  promote  it.  Another, 
whose  confederate  was  executed  tot 
poisoning  hoiaes,  to  secure  for  himself 
and  his  honouniblr  pin{)loyf'rs  a  larfre 
sum  of  money,  now  stalks  through  the 
halls  of  our  proud  Norman,  but  too 
tmeatHfe  trktoeraey,  with  as  much 
fineeoom  and  nonchalance  as  one  who 
could  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  pure  and  unblemished  reputation. 
When  the  history  of  this  individual, 
and  that  of  sis  others,  who,  to  use 
their  own  phraseology,  have  rowed 
through  life  to'j;ether  in  the  same  boat, 
are  belore  the  world,  scenes  will  be 
developed  which  will  stand  as  beacons 
to  warn  fntore  generations  against  oom- 
mg  in  contact  with  such  characters. 
In  the  interim,  I  '^rive  the  followinir 
jinecdote  in  illustration  of  my  n)eaniIl'^^ 
in  a  certain  year,  a  geulleiitau  named 
£••••••0  possessed  a  horse,  which 

was  entereo  to  run  for  the  St.  Leger 
stakes  at  Doncaster ;  the  horse  became 
the  favourite,  notwithstanding  which 
G.  and  C.  took  unlimited  bets  against 
him.  On  tbe  day  of  the  race,  when 
preparations  for  mounting  were  being 
made,  to  the  dismay  of  certain  indivi- 
duals Mr.  L.  appeared  on  the  course, 
accompanied  by  a  lad  accoutred  as  a 
jockey,  whom  he  announced  to  be  the 
rider  of  his  horse  on  that  day*s  race : 
as  it  bad  been  pievionsly  genoally  un- 


derstood Uiat  Mr.  L.'s  regular  jockey 
should  hate  the  ooraroand  of  Uie  horse 

00  the  occasion,  the  betters  natulally 

expressed  surprise  at  this  sudden  reso- 
lution of  Ins.  Mr.  L.  then  stepped 
forward,  and  said  aloud,  before  all  the 
Spectators  on  the  ground, — **  Gentle- 
men, you  see  that  L.  J.  is  but  compe- 
tent to  carvv  one  in  this  race ;  be  can* 
not  carry  three  of  you,  namely,  my 
jockey,  (I.  and  C.  ;  and  as  I  cannot 
disunite  Uiem,  1  am  afraid,  if  they  all 
mount,  that  my  hone  will  break  down ; 
you  understand  ine,  gentlemen.  Boy, 
mount !"  The  horse  went  in,  and  won 
the  race  easily.  This  apparent  enitrma 
scarcely  needs  solution,  at  least  to 
sporting  men.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  L. 
that  the  parties  herein  alluded  to  had 
bought  over  his  jockey  to  lose  the  race, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  suppressed 
till  the  moment  of  mounting,  when  he 
out-jockied  the  clique  by  putting  ano- 
ther rider,  whom  he  had  previously  pro- 
vided, on  the  horse,  by  which  he  saved 
his  property,  and  for  once  Outwitted 

the  knowin^r  ones. 

Although  these  occurrences  are  re- 
peatedly laid  before  the  public,  and 
made  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, 

as  was  said  of  some  other  practices, 
yet  the  parties  continue  their  career  of 
swiudliug  :  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  reigning  spirit  of  the  day,  having 
acquir^  mon^  (no  matter  how),  rank 
as  gentlemen,  and  are  qualified  to  sit 
at  the  t.ibles  of  the  nobility.  The  com- 
pany of  ftishionable,  or  club-society,  is 
that  of  black-legs ;  and  it  would  not  he 
difficult  for  me  to  name  from  twenty  to 
thirty  individuals  at  this  moment  who 
associate  with  and  move  among  persons 
of  high  life,  who  weir,  l)n!  a  few  vt  ars 
back,  in  low  vice  and  penury,  and  who 
Imve  possessed  themselves  of  a  sum  of 
money  certainly  not  less  than  from 
ciulit  to  nine  millions  sterling.  Ag;iin, 
tlure  are  some  hnndr«fls  of  others  who 
have  amassed  severallv  fioni  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  pouiMU  tach  ;  add  to 
these  the  two  or  three  thousand  who 
annually  make  smaller  sums  of  money, 
or  manage  to  keep  themsidves  and  fa- 
milies in  comfortable  style,  by  houluy- 
avokey  gambling  ways,  as  brother 
JoiMthan  would  say,  some  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  evil  occasioned  to 
society  by  the  movcfnentN  of  these  men 
in  it.  Consider  not  merely  the  money, 
but  llie  eHecb  of  their  example  and 
influence  on  the  moml  conduct  of  the 
people,  especially  those  whom  they 
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employ  and  come  immediately  in 
contact  with.  The  maas  of  property 
which  eschangesi  owners  in  the  course 

of  one  year  by  dislionest  and  surrepti- 
tious means,  not  only  exceeds  all  calcu- 
lation, but  is  incredible  to  those  who 
have  but  a  circumscribed  knowledge 
of  society  ai  a  whole.  No  calculiip 
tions  can  be  made  with  accuracy,  or 
in  any  way  approximate  to  the  truth  ; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  that 
which  is  known  ;  and  1  have  felt  a 
strong  impulse  to  reduce  the  calcula- 
tions made  under  own  experience, 
but  the  oftener  I  revise  them  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  tliey  are  infinitely 
beneath  the  sums  uuiassed  by  the  men 
who  form  the  suHject  of  this  paper. 

When  we  contemplate  the  enlarged 
slate  of  society,  the  vast  extent  of  float- 
ing property,  and  liie  extraordinary 
wealth  of  the  metropolis,  it  must  be 
aell«vident  to'  every  wise  legislator 
that  no  question  can  be  of  more  vital 
importance,  as  regards  the  morals  of 
the  people,  than  the  prevention  of  pro- 
perly changing  hands  by  unlawful  and 
dishonest  means.  The  fortunes  made 
in  trade  elicit  a  laudable  ambition  in 
the  rising  generation.  In  such  a  com- 
petition many  must  fail,  and  fall  back 
into  humble  life,  or  again  work  their 
way  up  by  skill  and  labour ;  but  in 
either  case,  there  is  the  consolation  of 
having  deserved  success,  if  it  be  not 
attained,  and  the  conscience  is  pre- 
served whole  ;  consequently,  the  vi- 
cissitudes in  commercial  life  are  not  of 
that  demoralising  nature  which  charac- 
terise all  illicit  and  vicious  pursuits. 
It  is  said  that  the  gilding  on  the  lord 
mayor's  couch  is  the  spur  to  city  indus- 
try, and  the  beacon  on  which  the  ap- 
prentice fixes  his  eye,  cheering  himself 
with  hope  through  his  long  servitude ; 
and  without  doubt,  prominent  offices 
and  the  display  of  wealth  will  catch 
tlie  eye,  and  awaken  ambition,  exciting 
a  desire  in  the  mind  to  know  how  they 


of  all  the  losers  of  the  gambling  dasi  ? 
Do  they  ever  return  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry? Alas,  there  is  no  return  for 
theiTi ;  their  condition  is  like  that  of 
our  courtesans, —  repentance  may  pro- 
cure forgiveness,  but  cannot  recover 
dieir  lost  virtue.  At  regards  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  society  and  the  progress 
of  crime,  there  is  more  in  this  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  rule.  All  gamblers  arc  heartless, 
and  when  reverses  come  on  them  are 
unrestrained  by  any  sentiment  of  feel- 
ing either  of  humanity  or  honesty; 
how  then  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  this  town  should  have  a  regular 
annual  supply  of  public  swindlers  and 
Other  criminals?  Through  the  public 
gaming-tables,eveiy  year  vast  numben 
are  hurled  from  respectable  life  to  asso- 
ciate with  wretchedness  and  crmiinals, 
or  become  exiles;  and  many  commit 
suicide,  and  leave  femlliet  in  want,  after 
having  been  robbed  of  their  substaoce 
by  those  harpies,  whom  our  govern- 
ment permit  to  reside  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court.  One  scoundrel, 
who  is  admitted  into  genteel  society, 
and  resides  in  a  magnificent  house  in 
great  style,  on  a  fortune  made  by  the 
most  unlawful  means,  in  a  gaming- 
house, was,  it  is  said,  the  cause,  on  an 
average  of  ten  years,  of  fifteen  suicides 
annually,  besides  bringing  ruin  and 
misery  on  ten  times  that  number  of 
families  in  the  same  period.  Capt. 
S***s,  who  destroyed  himself  at  the 
Old  iiummums,  and  wiio  hiid  an  en- 
larged experience  of  gaming  transac- 
tions, declared,  previously  to  his  ovm 
fall,  through  the  arts  of  the  same  man, 
that  the  average  of  fifteen  per  annum 
fell  far  short  of  the  real  number,  besides 
those  who  were  hurried  out  of  life 
through  morbid  action  of  the  system, 
brott|i^ton  by  distress  of  mind  and  ex- 
cessive irritation  under  their  losses. 
One  case  presents  itself  which  can  he 
attested  by  hundreds  of  the  sutfercr's 
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of  age.  Bf  womt  neam,  a  fallow 
named  H******k,  an  emissary  of  a 
rouge  et  noir  lif)u-*e  in  Bury  Street, 
obtained  an  iiiircxluclion  to  the  whist- 
club ;  and  one  evening,  as  he  and  his 
dope  were  leaving  the  house,  he  said, 
"  lam  gDing  out  of enrioaity  to  witness 
the  game  of  rouge  ei  noir,  never  having 
wn  it.  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  W  e 
need  not  play.*  In  an  lU-faled  hour 
the  tradesman  assented,  aa  he  subse- 
({uently  stated,  prompted  only  by  the 
tame  curiosity  which  his  companion 
affected  to  be  influented  by.  VV  hen  at 
the  table,  seeing  others  win,  and  per- 
haps impelled  by  bis  cupidity  (for  he 
«as  fcnd  of  mooey),  he  vraa  induoad  to 
vefiture  a  few  stakes,  which  came  offin 
his  favour;  following  Tip  bis  success, 
he  left  the  house  that  niglit  a  winner  of 
80/.,  and  probably  went  home  to  sleep 
in  peace,  but  it  was  the  last  he  ever 
enjoyed  t  'Without  doubt,  he  had  the 
bump  of  adventure,  and  its  situation 
would  have  been  pointed  out  and  fully 
explained,  bad  bis  pericranium  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
Gall ;  Ibr  no  man  ever  rollowed  gaming 
widi  such  avidity  as  he  afterwards  did : 
he  attended  morning  and  evening  play, 
till  poverty  only  stopped  his  going. 
At  one  period,  it  is  said  that  he  was  a 
wmnerof  20001.:  he  repeatedly  knocked 
Qp  his  intimate  friends  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  borrow  money,  after  having 
lost  tlnat  which  be  took  to  the  table. 
In  a  few  short  months  his  funds  began 
to  wane,  and  his  health  to  decline. 
He  lingered  not  long,  but  deparled 
from  this  wolid,  a  sad  eiample  of  the 
Hanger  of  once  crossing  the  river  Styx, 
and  entering  into  the  infernal  regions. 

"  Vou  hold  t'.e  word,  from  Jove  to 
ISIcmus  given, 
That  man  was  made  the  standing  jest 

of  h" a von  ; 

And  gold  bat  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in 

pi*y» 

For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw 
away." 

The  relation  of  this  case  leads  me 
to  treat  of  another  class  of  gambling 
swindlers,  who  vvork  in  society  enor- 
mous mischiefs,  and  call  for  exposition, 
ai  diey  are  but  little  known,  although 
their  wicked  practices  are  daily  and 
acoidy  felt.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 


that  the  hero  of  the  above  tale  had  a 
mania  for  phiy,  it  surprised  him  much 

to  receive  invitations  to  dinner  from 
many  persons  respectably  stationed  in 
life,  among  whom  were  two  attorneys  ; 
one  of  whom,  by  dint  of  Importunity 
and  n  pcated  calls  at  hit  ahop^  8U0> 
ceeded  in  drawing  him  to  an  entei^ 
tainment  given  at  his  chambers  in 
Lyons'  Inn.  The  result  of  this  visit 
was,  in  ten  days  subsequently,  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  accepted  bill  of  ex- 
chanse  ibr  200/.,  on  whidi  payment 
was  demanded  ;  threats  were  used, an  I 
ultimately  a  writ  issued  to  enforce  its 
liquidation,  but  it  was  never  paid. 
The  dinner-party,  it  appeared,  con- 
sisted of  four  persons,  and  the  acceptor 
of  tin-  bill,  who,  after  taking  copious 
libations  of  wine,  sat  down  to  play  at 
whist,  and  subseauently  at  loo.  How 
Ion?  they  played  the  loser  of  the  money 
could  not  recollect,  hot  heramembered 
being  engaged  at  cards,  and  borrowing 
money  of  one  of  the  partv,  to  whom 
he  thought  he  gave  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  same,  but  was  not  aware  tliat 
he  had  given  an  acceptanoe  on  a 
alamp,  until  it  waa  preaented  for  pay- 
ment. 

In  this  anecdote  is  developed  the 
whole  system  of  these  characters.  1 
ahall,  thierefore,  have  only  to  apeak  of 
the  extent  of  tlie  practice,  that  young 

men  in  particular  may  become  cau- 
tious, ana  avoid  joining  parties  in  play 
on  slight  acquaintanceship,  and  even 
suspect  their  own  intimate  friends  of 
callidity,  if  they  are  importunate  in 
matteia  of  play,  as  all  barriers  of  prin- 
ciple are  prostrated  before  the  passion 
of  gaming.  In  whatever  quarter  of 
the  town  a  party  is  formed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  an  evening  at  cards,  do* 
pend  on  it  there  is  amongst  them  a 
coterie  of  sharps,  who  confer  together, 
and  concert  plans  for  the  purjiose  of 
cheating  their  companions.  After  hav- 
ing practised  this  sufficiently  long  to 
become  adepts,  and  to  dispose  of  all 
qualms  of  conscience  (which  will  for  a 
time  intrude,  and  become  troublesome 
to  all  tyros  in  dishonesty,  until  habit, 
like  the  drug  nepeuUie,  removes  all 
pain),  they  launch  on  the  great  stage 
of  the  world,  visiting  the  gambling- 
houses  and  all  minor  places  of  play,  ^  by 
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for  the  pur]>osc  of beooming  acquainted 
with  those  who  have  a  lasto  for  it,  and, 
having  money,  are  worlh  attacking. 
When  they  see  a  respectable  initiate 
losing  his  money,  ttey  commiaemte 
him,  and  offer  advice ;  sometimes 
lending  a  little  money  to  oblige  him, 
and  gam  his  confidence  ;  and  the  first 
time  be  walks  out  of  a  liouse  of  play, 
arm  in  arm  with  one  of  these  GMm&> 
ten,  the  work  is  all  but  performed. 
They  dine  together  the  next  day  at  a 
hotel,  where  they  accidentalhi  meet  a 
friend  who  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  in 
a  short  time  thev  become  old  fnends, 
foU  confidtnce  being  established  be> 
tween  them.  A  little  band,  or  knot  of 
these  schemers,  is  significantly  entitled 
a  paicnioslei',  if  they  are  cl«;ver  m  tlieir 
callioe  ;  which  means,  tliey  are  so  de- 
structive, that  it  is  time  for  those  who 
iall  into  their  hands  to  say  their  pmv- 
ers.  Tliese  characters  aro  vory  ob- 
noxious to  gaming-house  ketpers,  as 
the  money  they  obtain  in  private  and 
set  play  would,  it  is  thought,  be  brought 
to  tlieir  tables. 

The  fact  that  there  are  such  swindlers 
on  the  town,  however,  is  no  new  in- 
formation to  the  public.  My  object 
in  alluding  to  the  practice  is  chiefly  to 
State,  that  eonfedency  in  small  parties, 
among  certain  tradesmen  and  idlers, 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
a  way  c  alculated  to  lull  all  suspicion 
of  uiiiair  play;  many  individuals  being 
brought  to  the  ver^  of  rain  by  their 
own  most  intimate  fnendi:  which  shews 
the  increased  and  constantly  increasing 
efl'ects  of  the  vice  of  gambhnv;  in  this 
metropolis.  The  laxity  of  principle  so 
eonspicuons  in  the  present  day  is  not 
to  be  found  either  in  poverty  or  sab* 
bath-breaking,  abstractedly,  but  in  the 
all-prevailing  vice  of  gaming,  particu- 
larly at  houses  opened  for  the  pur- 

t)ose,  whence  it  spreads  like  a  pesti- 
enoe  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
society,  rendering  the  people  impatient 
of  toil  and  steady  ]>ur^uits  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  competency,  whereby 
their  old  age  may  be  rescued  from  po- 
vMFtv    Tft  proDortinn  as  the  nnmKAM 


all  these  receptacles  of  vice  and  gene- 
ntinir  causes  of  crime  and  demorali- 
saliou.  I^t  tl»e  heaviest  sentence  of 
our  penal  law  fall  upon  those  who 
keep  these  houses,  if  no  other  measoie 
can  eflbct  their  overthrow. 

The  murderer  and  the  housebrenker 
are  ex(?cuted,  it  may  be,  for  the  tirst 
otfencc ;  yet  tl)e  crimes  of  which  they 
were  guilty  arc  perpetnted  by  the  pro- 
prietor  of  a  gaming-house  evoy  day, 
and  that  continuously  for  years,  vi«. 
robbery,  and  tlie  occasioning  loss  of 
life.    It  is  true  that  tlie  mode  of  com* 
mitting  the  oflTence  differs,  but  the 
effect  is  the  sasM,  and  all  are  de- 
nounced by  the  statute  law,  and  also 
that  of  reason.    1   have  heard  some 
say,  "  If  men  are  fools  enough  to  go  to 
such  places,  let  them  lose  their  money." 
Are  fools,  then,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law  ?    It  is  hoik  cruel  and  unjust  to 
deprive  tliose  of  its  protection  who 
most  stand  in  need  of  it.    But  the  evil 
extends  itself,  as  I  have  already  shewn, 
far  beyond  those  who  lose  their  money, 
and  may  be  felt  Ibr  ages  to  come  ia. 
the  altered  character  of  the  people,  who 
are  every  day  becoming  more  vicious, 
not  to  name  the  concern  we  should 
have  for  the  salvation  of  souls.   It  is 
a  stigma  on  the  self-lauded  Vice  So- 
ciety which  never  can  be  wiped  away^ 
that  ihey  have  at  no  period  sliewn  any 
disposition   to   remonstrate  with  the 
government  or  the  magistracy,  or  in 
any  way  to  grapple  with  this  cause  of 
every  vice.  They  grope  about  in  holes 
and  corners,  harassing  those  already 
harassed  by  poverty,  instead  of  going 
into  the  monster's  den,  and  taking  him 
by  the  beard  at  once.   Out  upoo't! 
it  must  be  all  cant. 

There  is  another  kind  of  character 
lliat  is  found  at  gaming-houses,  which 
ellects  mischief  m  its  way ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  half  gambler  and  half  money- 
lender. Such  are  to  be  found  at  all 
grades  of  houses,  from  the  Jew  who 
attends  at  the  lowest  to  buy,  or  lend 
money  on  triHmg  )>ersonal  articles  of 
wear,  &c.  to  the  man  who,  through  his 
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ftnr  pieces  to  share  with  the  winning 
party  in  the  play,  which  they  know 
will  not  be  rcfti5c<l  them,  through  fear 
of  their  (iLssaiisfaction,  and  interruption 
it  %  moment  when  success  attends  tba 
pkjer;  in  ftet,  they  are  retdy  to  per^ 
tana  iny  mean  and  dirty  work  for  gain. 
TTjcir  object,  however,  at  the  higher 
rate  tables  is  to  obtain  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  those  persons  who  have 
property,  bat  throngn  lonet  want  to 
liorrow  money  on  it;  great  allowance 
being  made  to  bringers  by  the  lender, 
and  something  is  also  expected  for 
carrying,  tiius  getting  a  premium  on 
both  sides;  conee^aently  Ibey  are  in- 
defatigable in  their  ciertions  to  help 
all  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  money, 
on  the  most  libtral  terms.    It  is  at  the 
middle- rate  houses  of  play  that  this 
animal  does  tiie  most  business  and  is 
the  caose  of  most  miichief,  and  where 
be  diioesas  a  complete  swindler.  These 
p^oplf  make  it  their  care  to  ferret  out 
the  character,  connexions,  and  situation 
in  life,  of  all  who  visit  the  tables  for 
purposes  of  play.    They  know  well 
eooogb  that  it  would  be  next  to  ruin 
to  any  respectable  yount;  man  who  is 
add"'  tod  to  play,  were  his  propensity 
made  known  to  his  connexions.  They 
tbenfepe  waish  sneh  with  a  lynx's  eye, 
lending  ooeasionally  two  or  three 
pounds  over  the  table,  when  they  are 
nin  out ;  soon  after  which  they  com- 
municate  that  they  can  discount  bills. 
Those  whose  infatuatioa  has  led  tliem 
en  to  play  till  all  their  available  cash 
is  gone,  mit  yet  cherish  the  fatal  hope 
it  may  be  recovered  on  another  adven- 
ture, are  induced,  in  an  extreme  moment 
of  necessity,  to  apply  to  these  men.  It 
it  not  possible,  in  the  space  devoted  to 
this  paper,  to  describe  all  the  tortuous 
ways  they  have  of  treating  their  victims 
when  once  they  have  them  in  their  toils, 
ever  using  tliat  weapon,  exposure,  most 
dexterously.  The  end,  however,  of  such 
inpmdeoi  connexion  generally  is,  that 
the  kind-hearted  mcwey-Iender  lelains 
in  his  hands  bills,  or  other  documents, 
amounting  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  making  out  a  fictitious  lien 
on  tbem,  or  stating  that  the  perMu 
who  was  to  advance  the  money  has 
been  suddenly  called  to  the  continent, 
and  has  inadvertently  taken  tlu  ni  with 
him,  &c.  &c.    Ultimately  payment  is 
demanded  by  a  third  person,  in  whose 
hands  they  are,  and  who  stales  that  be 
lias  given  full  value  for  them.    In  one 
instance  (this  tale  is  well  known  by 


those  who  visited  the  old  55,  kept  by 

< ).  and  B.),  a  young  man,  J  e,  on 

the  demise  of  his  father,  whose  busi- 
ness and  property  were  sold  for  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  six  hundred  of  which 
VTM  paid  in  money,  and  the  remainder 
in  bills,  at  six  months  after  date,  lost 
his  all.    A  few  days  subsequent  to  his 
rec  eivHTj;  his  money,  he  was  pic  ked  up 
by  a  gambler,  or  an  agent  at  a  billiard- 
table,  and  introduced  to  55,  where  in 
a  few  days  he  lost  his  cash ;  and 
a  well-known  character,  a  Jew,  who 
was  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose, 
got  possession  of  bills  to  discount. 
Payment,  under  endless  pretences, 
being  delayed  from  day  to  day,  the 
young  man  was  glad  to  take  one  pound 
or  ten  shillings  at  a  time  to  subsist  on ; 
until  at  length,  irritated  by  vexation, 
and  goaded  by  remorse  at  having  so 
misused  his  fiither*s  hard-earned  pro- 
perty, he  threw  himself  into  the  Ser- 
pentine river  and  was  drowned  ;  the 
Jew,  M******e,  received  the  money  on 
the  bills,  and  the  young  man  J — ^e 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  or  even  thought 
of,  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 
It  is  astonishing   that   there  should 
be  so  much  inertness,  and  that  all 
men  should  not  more  readily  see 
thvongh  the  wily  arts  of  these  detest-  ^ 
able  characters.    The  press  has  not 
performed  its  duty,  or  it  would  have 
more  exposed  the?  Stukeloys  of  society, 
and  thereby  have  lessened  the  Beverleys 
in  it.      The  passion  of  gaming  casts 
such  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  tmt  the 
nobleman  fball  be  suinrandcd  with 
sharpers,  and  imagine  himself  in  the 
best  of  company."    The  truth  of  this 
passage  I  saw  verified  on  Epsom  race- 
course. When  the  late  Doke  of  Y — 
won  the  Derby  stakes,  he  was  so  elated 
that  he  entirely  forgot  himself.  There 
happened  to  be  on  the  ground  a  low 
vulgar  gambling  fellow,  who  was  also 
the  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill  fame, 
ooramonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Chark^  L.   Ibis  roan,  with  the  great- 
est assurance,  rode  up  to  the  Duke 
and  said,   "  Give    us   your   hand  I 
By  G — d,  I  give  you  joy  1"  lie 
was  fomiliarly  shaken  by  the  hand, 
which  encouri^(ed  others,  et  hoc  gemat 
omne.    For  some  minutes  the  Duke, 
seated  on  his  horse,  remained  shaking 
hands  (without  doubt,  unconsciously) 
with  chaneters  whose  very  names  are 
poUutioo.    Most  probably  this  great 
person  was  taken  off  his  guard  by 
the  abominable  and  consummate  as- 
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snmnce  of  ll»e  said  Charley.  It  is 
however  a  well-known  fact,  and  iIms 
fellow  boast*}  of  it  to  this  day. 

A  mistaken  seme  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  happiness  of  human 
life,  aided  by  pride,  is  amongr  youiijj 
men  coiislamly  at  work  in  the  mind, 
impelling  them  to  break  out  of  tiie 
walk  of  life  to  which  birth  and  con* 
nexions  Imve  assigned  them.  It  is  an 
idle  vanity  to  desire  an  introduction 
into  what  is  erroneously  termed  genteel 
society  and  fashionable  life ;  diis  vanity, 
however,  is  the  chief  cause  of  many 
thouiaods  resorting  to  a  gambling- 
table.  Young  eits,  atiofneys'  olerks, 
and  olliers,  enconrnp^ing  themselves  in 
the  foolish  notion,  that  lliey  were  born 
witii  a  spirit  above  plodding  through 
life,  and  are  posseued  of  a  person 
formed  io  figure  among  the  higher 
cUuses  of  the  town,  find  in  gaming- 
houses a  society  formed  of  factitious 
gentility,  which  is  mistaken  for  that 
which  is  genuine.  "  Dressed  like  a 
nobleman,  with  money  in  liis  pocket, 
and  a  set  of  dice  that  shall  deceive  the 
devil."  At  any  rate,  they  see  (should 
they  be  fortunate)  that  it  is  a  road 
through  which  they  may  dine  at  great 
men*8  tables :  no  other  aigument  than 
this  need  be  adduced  to  shew  how  ex- 
tended and  potential  are  the  effects  of 
gamblmg-houscs.  All  the  causes  which 
tend  to  divert  the  pubhc  or  individual 
mind  ftom  the  natural  channels  into 
which  by  birth  the  parties  were  des- 
tined to  flow,  it  should  be  the  first  object 
of  all  governments  to  remove  ;  for  the 
evil  is  not  only  observable  in  those  w  ho 
do  actually  run  put  of  the  course  (to 
use  a  sporting  phrase),  but  in  the  di- 
veisiou  and  moral  thdtCLit  gives  to 
every  rising  and  new  generation ;  the 
aggregated  effect  of  which  at  some 
future  <lay  it  is  terrible  to  conceive, 
and  awful  in  contemplation.  It  can- 
not, neither  must  it  be,  disguised,  that 
these  accumulated  evils  are  only  tole- 
rated hy  the  government  from  a  pre- 
vailing idea,  that  the  aristocracy  of  the 
couQtiy  are  so  mixed  up  in  most  great 
questions  of  gambling  aflbin,  that  any 
attempts  to  legislate  more  coercively 
for  its  repression  would  be  opposed  by 
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rank  and  power,  calling  down  animad- 
version and  calumny  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  should  strenuously  support 
any  proposed  measures  <br  its  entire 
suppression.  The  rich  have  a  r^|ht  lo 
gamble — it  is  a  privilege  the  law  may 
give  them;  but  let  there  be  a  barrier 
fixed,  let  them  keep  the  vice  to  them- 
selves, and  let  the  cordon  be  efibctive, 
that  it  may  not  through  them,  as  it  has 
done,  again  inundate  the  country,  viti- 
ating and  producing  consequences  of  an 
alarming  nature  to  thegeueral  interests 
of  Uie  community.  Toe  great  people 
have  a  right  to  their  amusements ;  but 
the  ecmtagion  of  ill  example,  which 
their  wealth  enables  them  to  support, 
they  have  no  ri'^lil  to  bring  doun  into 
the  body  of  liie  people,  through  those 
inlets  of  vice,  the  gaming-houses,  many 
of  which  are  established  by  waiters  and 
servants,  who  have  previously  been 
engaged,  and  have  acquired  money,  in 
club-houses.  Many  instances  mav  be 
adduced  of  the  lowest  menials  in  tliese 
establishments  having  aggrandised  con- 
siderable sums  in  a  short  time,  which 
it  is  said  is  done  by  lending  money  to 
the  members  who  at  play  lose  llieir 
money,  and  stand  in  need  of  a  tempo- 
rary supply,  for  which  a  boons  of  fiona 
five  to  twenty  pounds  is  expected,  if  it 
be  only  for  a  day.  This  is  an  unnatu- 
ral state  of  tilings,  and  is  calculated  lo 
injure  the  steady  and  healthful  condi- 
tion of  soeie^.  One  man,  Mr.  F— , 

a  waiter  at  the  B  dub,  in  a  very 

few  years  amassed  money  cnougli  in 
his  situation  to  purchase  some  very 
valuable  freehold  ground,  abutting  on 
the  road- side,  a  few  miles  from  town, 
on  the  road  to  Brighton.  Here  he  has 
subsequently  built  a  house,  with  sundrj 
detached  offices,  and  planted  shrub- 
beries, the  whole  of  which  u  is  esti- 
mated cannot  have  cost  less  than 
30,000/.  Can  he  be  innoceiit  who 
stains  his  hands  with  ore  drenched  in 
the  gamester's  blood,  dug  from  the 
widow's  and  the  orphan's  heart  with 
tears,  and  cries,  and  agonies  unuUer- 
able?  Tis  property  AKSUtsed ;  were 
it  a  mine  as  deep  as  the  centre,  I  would 
not  touch  an  atom  to  preserve  myself 
from  starving.*' 
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mUGEAT,  CX-CUEE  OB  SAtHT-QVEKTIN  —  FR4IICIS  SALIS  REIMBAOER — 
LELIEVRE,  (OTHEKWISE  CBEVALLIER)  —  AM«A  SCBONLBBEH. 


In  the  month  of  May  1822,  a  crime 
was  perpetrated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uhe,  or  uneiampled  alroeity.  It  is 
very  difficult  toi;ive  the  hoirible  details 
to  the  English  reader;  noverthele^ts  we 
will  do  our  best.  To  those  who  are 
ciihous  of  information  reearding  the 
movemcDts  of  the  hntnsn  nesity  esses 
of  tfiis  description  aflford  scope  for  the 
deepest  consideration.  The  crimes  of 
Schuiderhannf*  nnd  of  Pierre  Coignard 
are  »  as«ly  aceounted  for  :  they  are  the 
results  of  simple  movements  of  the 
mind.  Indoleooe  tmngs  on  went,  sod 
ffsnt  will  compel  a  roan  to  the  com- 
mission of  theft.  An  originally  perverse 
disposilioti,  rei.dered  more  wayward 
by  early  indulgences,  and  sunk  irre- 
decmamy  in  depni^tjr,  will  hsve  re- 
course to  desperate  expedients,  (from 
the  hope  of  impunity  from  detection 
by  inl)orn  cunning,)  and  thus  run  a 
loD^  career  o(  villany.  In  this  way 
we  can  explain  ilie  conduct  of  Schio- 
derhaones  the  robber,  snd  of  Coignsrd, 
the  ingCDloils  and  impudent  felon. 
Murder  may  be  committed  by  a  thief, 
who  will  destroy  the  living  evidence 
of  his  guilt  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
all  chamce  of  the  discovery  of  htinself 
by  the  slow  hounds  of  the  law.  This 
has  often  occurred  ;  and  young  men 
of  hot  temperament,  and  enthusia*^f ic 
aod  romantic  notions,  have  before  now 
taken  to  the  hiffh  rosd  and  the  dark 
forest,  or  the  high  seas  and  daring 
adventure,  during  which  Mood  has 

been  shf-d  hv  them  in  the  moments  of 
a  desperate  ens  is.  All  tliis  is  easily 
understood.  But  wlien  such  a  man  as 
Fanntleroy,  from  the  motive  of  a  stem, 
silent,  and  incfsdicable  hatred,  com- 
mits a  series  of  forgeries  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  while  detection  hovers 
around  him  in  every  wind  that  blows, 
we  aie  at  s  lorn  to  bring  home  sudi 
eondoct  to  ressooable  apprshention. 
Thurtell'scrime  is  easily  accounted  for~ 
Fatintleroy's  is  inexp!ical)le.  The  latter 
was  proved  to  he  any  tinng  but  the 
result  of  madness;  there  was  a  defined 
object,  towards  which  he  every  day 
made  a  gradual  and  steady  approach. 
The  human  mind  can  l)e  worked  up  to 
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the  commission  of  any  enormity,  and 
tliat  too  with  an  appalling  coolness 
and  collectednesB.  Of  this,  Mtngrat 
and  lA'lii  vre  are  wofnl  instsnoes. 

Antoine  Mingrat  was  bom  at  Grand- 
I^mps,  a  small  village  of  Dauphiny, 
some  leagues  from  Saint  (^uentin.  His 
frther  was  a  wheelwright,  of  notoriously 
bad  character.  He  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard  ;  his  affairs  fell  into  the 
greatest  disorder;  and  his  family,  ron- 
sisling  of  three  children,  were  reduced 
to  abject  want.  One  of  these  died 
very  young  ;  but  the  other  two, 
of  whom  Antoine  w  as  tl.e  elder,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  habits  acquired 
under  the  bad  example  of  their  father, 
were,  by  liieir  motlier,  who  was  actuated 
by  ambitions  views  and  inlempeiate 
religious  zeal,  destined  for  the  ecele* 
siastical  profession.  Of  the  younger 
brother  suffice  it  to  say,  that  mj  the 
discovery  of  Antoine's  crime  lie  was 
expelled  from  the  semin  iry  in  which  he 
was  pursuing  his  initiatory  etercises. 

Antoine  was  the  mother's  favourite. 
lETnorant  and  foolishly  fond,  she  in- 
dulged his  wayward  humours  and 
caprices,  concealed  his  faults,  and  was 
blind  to  ihoee  vioei  which  st  a  very 
early  period  began  to  manifest  their 
influence  over  his  actions.  He  was 
from  infancy  addicted  to  habits  of 
cruelty,  and  became  an  object  of  de- 
testation U>  his  youthful  playmates. 
He  treated  his  mother's  authority  with 
contempt;  notwithstanding  which,  on 
being  compelled  by  want  to  leave  her 
husband's  roof,  she  look  him  with 
her  to  Grenoble.  Her  purpose  there 
was  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  mid- 
wife's diploma.  Tier  anxiety  to  efllect 
this  object,  and  tlie  necessity  she 
was  under  of  placing  her  clf  with 
some  experienced  practitioner,  took 
her  much  from  home,  and  left  her 
son  to  the  uncontrolled  indulgence 
of  all  his  propensities.  He  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  clerical 
character  amid  rural  communities; 
and  pride  conlirmed  in  him  his  mo- 
ther's desire  for  the  adoption  on  hi* 
part  of  the  priestly  office.  He  began 
to  affect  an  air  of  abstracted  devotion ; 
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be  had  his  head  thftved— was  constant- 
ly declaiming  sermons  and  religions 
exhortations — and  told  his  mother  and 
bis  friends  that  iie  was  only  fulftlting 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Hit  mother  was 
difappointed  in  her  viewa  at  Grenoble, 
and  returned  to  I>emps,  where  his 
father  apprenticed  him  to  a  flax-dresser; 
but  his  incorrigible  habits  of  idleness 
and  bad  conduct  ooeasiooed  hia  dis- 
charge. One  of  bis  aunts  then  took 
him  under  her  care ;  and  the  patronage 
of  a  rich  and  religious  lady,  on  whom 
Mingrat's  sanctimonious  air  and  cant« 
ing  manners  successfully  imposed,  in- 
irodaoed  him  to  the  seminaiy  at 
Grenoble.  He  went  there  with  twelve 
other  individuals,  who  were  the  child- 
ren of  indigent  persons.  This  custom 
of  selecting  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  community  instiumeiits  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  was,  and  con- 
tit)Uf's  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  cryinif  evil;  since  to  it  (%vc  use  the 
words  of  the  French  editors)  "  on  a  dCt, 
phis  d^une  tbis  sans  doute,  de  voir 
des  prfitresy  onbliant  la  saintel^  de  lenr 
mission,  tarifier  les  sacremens  et  les 
indulgences."  Mingrnt,  from  a  very 
early  period,  found  out  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Catholic  priest  could  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins.  ^'Oseniit-on 
attaquer  la  r^utation  d'un  pn'ire?" 
was  the  motto  of  his  adoption.  The 
austerities  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the 
seminary  did  not  hold  out,  strange  to 
nj,  any  thine  repugnant  to  his  deter- 
mmation.  He  had  a  native  supple- 
ness of  character  whidi  enabled  him 
to  bend  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
necessity  ;  and  although  he  was  not 
remarkable  for  application  or  great 
emmplary  conduct,  it  was  observed 
that  he  possessed  to  perfection  die  art 
of  insinuating  himself,  by  the  grossest 
adulation,  into  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors.  He  became  in  their  bands 
the  secret  spy  into  the  conduct  and 
actions  of  his  associates.  The  masters 
at  the  place  of  instruction  could  not 
have  been  of  the  hi\;hest  character,  for 
they  favoured  this  clandestine  system 
of  denouncement,  and  even  conde- 
scended to  reward  him  for  his  baseness 
by  allowing  him  frequent  permission 
of  absence,  of  which  Mingrat  readily 
availed  luniself  He  spent  tliis  time 
in  debauchery,  it  was  also  observed 
that  he  invariably  informed  against 
those  of  his  fellow-students  whose 
manners  were  ill  consorted  with  his 
own,  or  who  Imd  offended  him  by  their 


conduct.  At  length  the  period  arrived 
when  he  was  installed  a  member  of  the 
holy  priesthood.  He  performed  his 
first  mass  at  tlie  cathedral  of  Grenoble, 
and  his  pjatroness  and  mother  were  the 
joyous  witnesses  of  his  spiritual  enlta- 
tion. 

Mingrat  was  speedily  named  to  the 
cure  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Aupe.  There 
his  vicious  nature  soon  evinced  itself: 
he  abased  the  authority  with  wbidi  hia 
sacred  mission  had  invested  him,  and 
became  notorious  for  many  intrigues 
with  women.  His  residence  was  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  shameful  and 
crying  scandal.  «Des  ^poux  d^sunisy* 
says  his  historian,  **  des  filles  d^ 
honordes,  voil.^  ce  qui  est  rest6  de  son 
sejour  dans  ce  pays."  **  Plus  d'une 
fois,"  asserts  the  commentator  of  his 
crime,  usant  de  la  force  extiaoidi- 
naire  dont  la  nature  l*avoit  doo^,  il  s'en 
fit  un  moyen  de  seduction  aupr^  de 
celles  qu'il  ne  pouvait  vaincre  par  ses 
discours ;  plus  d'une  fois  aussi  il  dut  ^ 
sa  brutalite  ce  qui  n'^tait  riserv^  qu*i^ 
I'amour.  En  vain  les  habitatts,  in- 
dign^  centre  lui,  le  menab^it  aonveot 
d*avoir  recours  aux  autorites  pour 
I'eloigner  d'uii  j^ays  o\\,  au  lieu  de 
vertus,  il  u'avoil  apporic  (^ue  de  cou- 
pables  emmples ;  Mingrat  rait  de  leura 
menaces,  etnechangeait  rien  h  sa  coo- 
duite.  La  terre  est  muette,  dit  I'histo- 
rien  de  sa  vie,  les  fosses  du  cimeti^-re 
de  Saint  Aupe  ne  se  rouvriront  jamais 
pour  dteonoer  ses  d^Uts.  Dormez  en 
paix,  fruits  infoftun^  des  coopabitt 
amours  de  Mingrat  1  je  ne  veux  point 
troubler  le  silence  des  torabeaux. 

Notwithstanding  his  audacity,  the 
cure  oi  Saint  Aupe  learnt  that  bis  ex- 
cesses had  reacned  the  ears  of  hia 
su  periors.  He  was  evidently  troubled ; 
but  a  fresh  intrigue  with  the  dan^hter 
of  one  of  his  parishioners  excited  their 
indignation,  and  tliey  again  carried 
their  complaints  to  the  authorities, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  cure,  and 
sent  him  in  banishment  to  the  paridi 
of  Saint  Quentin.  There,  in  apparent 
expiation  of  his  grievous  crimes,  he 
assumed  an  austerity  of  manners,  in 
order  to  silence  the  voice  of  evil  report. 
A  haughty  bearing,  even  at  the  very 
altar,  characterised  his  movements.  The 
following  anecdote  will  aftV)r(i  an  in- 
stance of  his  overbearing  demeanour. 
An  inhabitant  of  Grenoble  attended 
aervice  with  a  fnerul  while  Mingrat 
was  officiating.  The  first-named  indi- 
vidual knelt  down  wlien  the  ceremony 
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required  it ;  but  his  friend^  not  being 
able  through  illness  to  do  so,  resj>ect- 
fully  bent  before  the  altar.  Mingrat, 
perceiving  him,  cned  out,  Down  on 
your  knees  !**  The  sick  roan  with  diffi- 
culty bent  lower ;  but  Mingrat,  still  in 
wrath,  called  on  him  to  kneel,  or  the 
service  should  be  stayed.  The  sick 
man  s  companion  answered  tliat  all 
iveie  prostnued,  and  the  priest  pit^- 
ceedea.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
the  parish,  he  interdicted  all  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  the  peasantry.  On 
the  saint's  day  of  the  district,  all  the 
inhabitants  attended  the  usual  f^te; 
Bf  ingfai  went  to  the  top  of  the  church 
steeple,  and  became  the  eoTious  wit- 
ness of  their  innocent  enjoyments.  On 
tlie  following  Sunday,  to  vent  his  spite, 
he  mustered  his  eloquence  to  make  a 
stirring  disooofSCy  but  bad  the  bad  feel- 
ing to  commence  his  brilliant  peroration 
with  these  words,  "  Vous  avcz  foule 
aux  pieds  les  rend  res  do  vos  ancctres, 
qui  sont  la  bas  au  diable."  At  this 
period  he  had  scarcely  attained  his 
28th  year.  His  hair  was  bkick,  and 
fell  in  flat  masses  on  his  temples  and 
low  forehead  ;  his  eyebrows  were  thick 
and  heavy,  and  threw  their  ominous 
shadows  over  a  brown  eye,  the  rays 
of  which  were  deadened  by  habitual 
licentiousness;  bis  brows  were  knitted, 
and  his  look  was  of  savage  pride;  his 
lips  were  thick,  and  his  stature  massive 
and  colossal.  He  was  acquainted  with 
iniquity  in  ereiy  shape;  and  it  only 
required  a  virtuous  resistance  in  some 
of  his  victims  to  fix  him  within  the 
meshes  of  justice. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
Saint  Quentin  is  the  hamlet  of  Get, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  cure  of 
Mingrat.  This  spot  was  the  happy 
abode  of  Etienne  Chamalet  and  Marie 
G^Tin  his  wife.  The  husband  had 
served  lu  the  army  with  distiiKtion, 
whence  he  bad  retired  on  u  competence. 
Marie,  his  wife^  was  twenty-six  yean 
of  age,  and  conspicuous  for  her  beauty 
and  her  gentle  and  engaging  manners. 
She  was  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
regular  in  her  devotions,  scrupulous  in 
lecCitode  of  conduct,  innocent  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  unacquainted  with 
its  wickedness.  Tlie  priest  frequently 
observed  her  in  the  church  absorbed 
in  fervent  aiioration,  whicii  served  to 
enluuice  ber  simple  and  unaffected 
charms.  lie  soon  discovered  her  abode, 
and  frequently  visited  her,  under  the 
plea  of  sifibrdipg  her  spiritual  guidance 


bntf  in  troth,  to  mm  his  infamous 

passion.  For  three  months  did  this 
course  of  conduct  on  ;  but  all  the 
priest's  inuendos  were  unintelligible  to 
the  innocent  and  unconscious  Marie. 
At  len^  he  was  informed  by  her, 
two  days  previously  to  the  erent,  that, 
on  the  9th  May,  1822,  a  communion 
would  be,  for  the  first  time,  held  at 
Veury,  a  village  about  two  leagues 
from  Saint  Quentin.  Instantly  his 
imagination  was  inflamed  with  the 
devilish  thought  that  his  dream  of  crime 
could  be  accomplished.  On  the  day 
following,  Mingrat,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, went  toinuds  G^t,  and,  to  hmdi 
all  suspicion,  he  entered  the  dwelling  of 
the  Sieur  Bourdis,  not  far  from  that  of 
Marie,  when  he  took  the  opporluiuty 
of  observing,  that  as  he  understood  that 
Madame  Chamalet  would  on  the  mor- 
row proceed  to  V^eurv,  be  was  going  to 
intrust  her  with  a  letter  to  the  cur^ 
of  the  parish.  The  younger  Bourdis 
offered  to  accompany  him  to  Marie's 
bouse,  and  the  two  went  there,  and 
partook  of  some  refintthment  His  com- 

f}anion  soon  left  him  with  the  object  of 
lis  passion  ;  and  after  a  slight  inter- 
niption  from  another  visitor,  he  was 
observed  by  a  witness  named  V'lal, 
(who,  wondiering  why  the  priest  should 
be  paying  so  long  a  visit,  looked 
through  a  window,)  making  si^ns  to 
the  unconscious  woman.  **  II,  *  (the 
witness)  says  the  narrative,  **  s'amusa 
quelque  temps  de  la  d^lamation  pas- 
sion^ et  des  ceilladcs  voluptueuses  du 
jeune  cafard."  To  finish  all,  the  brutal 
priest  added  blasphemy  to  the  crime  he 
meditated,  lie  knew  not  how  to  give 
his  intended  victim  a  knowledge  of  his 
burning  desire,  so  be  took  up  a  bode, 
and  read  aloud,  **  Hbuvrage  aont  il  lui 
fait  la  lecture  traitait  de  Taraour  du 
Crtalcur  ;  rinfame  n'y  voit  que  celui 
de  la  creature.''  All  ius  efforts  were 
fruitless.  At  length  he  told  her  that 
be  had  not  the  letter  about  him  whicb 
he  wished  to  intrust  to  her  care,  but 
that  if  she  would  po  and  confess  in  the 
evening  at  Saint  Quentin,  he  would 
then  have  it  ready.  She  readily  con- 
sented, and  he  look  his  departure. 

Marie  reached  the  door  of  the  church 
at  six  o'clock.  She  passed  the  cur6's 
servant ;  and,  on  entering,  perceived  an 
old  religieuse,  Madame  de  St.  Michel, 
who  had  just  concluded  her  prayers. 
The  latter  was  about  leaving  the  diureh, 
whin  she  perceived,  in  the  extreme 
distance^  near  the  belfry-door,  and 
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close  to  the  altar,  a  h)aick  pliaiitoin, 

that  seemed  without  arms  or  logs, 
with  a  triangular  hat  on,  "  which 
seemed  its  head. "  It  was  approaching 
Marie ;  but  perceiving  a  stranger,  it 
stopped  suddenly  and  retreated  llirough 
the  belfry-door.  Mad.  de  St.  Michel, 
scared  by  the  figure,  hastily  hft  her 
place,  and  making  a  sign  to  Marie  to 
follow,  quitted  the  chureb.  Marie,  how- 
ever, was  idMorbed  io  devotion,  and 
did  not  peioetve  the  signal.  The 
phant<»m  was  Min^rat,  who,  envclojied 
HI  a  mantle,  was  hovering  round  his 
prey.  He  now  aj)proached,  and  aAer 
observing  tliat  she  was  not  suitablv 
dressed  for  ooafession  (a  hct  denied 
by  the  witnesses  on  the  trial),  he  in- 
vited her  into  his  presbytery.  lie 
could  then,  he  added,  hear  her  con- 
fession without  interruption,  and  give 
her  Uie  letter  of  which  he  wished  her 
to  be  the  bearer.  The  original  goes 
on  tluis  :  **  Arrivee  avec  lui  dajis  un 
arriere-cabinet,  dont  il  ferma  sur  lui 
la  porte,  la  inalheureuse  connut  en6n 
llionime  qu'elle  consid^it  comme 
devant  bint  on  respectable  protecteur. 
Miti5:^mt  ne  s'amuse  point  a  des  solli- 
citalions,  auxquelles  il  Clait  convaincu 
de  vdir  IVlane  r^sister;  il  recourl  u  des 
moyens  plus  violens,  plus  ^nergiques : 
il  saisit  d'un  bras  vigoureux  la  trem* 
blante  Marie  ;  nn  haillon,  dont  sans 
doute  il  s'etait  dcja  plus  d'une  fois 
servi,  I'assure  de  son  silence,"  &c. 

While  with  his  hand  grasping  the 
throat,  and  his  knee  on  tlie  oreast  of 
the  unforttmate  woman,  he  endea- 
voured to  choke  hor  cries,  the  servant 
knocked  at  the  door,  whicii  the  priest 
answered,  while  his  haggard  eyes  and 
confused  aj^parel  exeiled  the  girl's 
suspicions.  She  inquired  if  he  were 
ill,  and  appeare<l  to  he  mnch  fright- 
ened ;  hut  lier  ma-sler  calletl  her  a  tool, 
and  rudely  desiring  her  to  be  quiet, 
he  returned  to  the  room  and  shut  the 
door.  "  Puis  il  retourne  vers  le  lit  otk 
Marie  expire,  melf^r  \tM  rrU«nn«  de  son 


menacing  tone,  oideivd  despatch.  Tlie 
priest  then  stripped  the  IkkIv  of  the 
clothes,  and  with  a  cord  tied  the  legs 
together,  and  also  the  arms  across  the 
breast.   He  was  interrupted  by  the 
girl,  wlio  had  r*  turned,  and  coming 
forth,  he  aske<l  her  what  she  hat!  ob- 
served ;  slied(  cKired  her  complete  itrno- 
rance  of  ever}-  thing,  and  he  cautioned 
her  not  to  say  any  thing,  even  riiould 
she  have  heaid  any  cries.   Again  he 
went  into  the  room  of  slaughter,  and 
again  became  forth,  on  hearing  a  voice 
at  the  door  of  the  presbs  lery.   The  poor 
girl  had  been  stupificd  through  fnght, 
and  sat  immovably  in  a  chair  with  a; 
prayer-book  in  her  hand ;  the  priest 
was  compelled  to  answer  the  call  :  it 
was  the  husband,  who,  aec<>inpaii)e<l  by 
some  relations,  was  inquirmg  after  his 
wife.  Mingrat  replied  that  he  had  not 
seen  her,  when  some  affirmed  that  she 
was  seen  entering  the  church  at  six 
o'clock.    The  cur^  was  for  a  moment 
confounded,    lie  then  said,  that  he  had 
seen  her  at  her  devotions — that  she  had 
wished  toeonfe8s,but  not  being  suitably 
dressed,  he  had  rcfuseil  her  request, 
and  since  that  he  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  her.    He  broke  ofl  on  this\ 
and  re-entered  tlie  presbytery,  and  the 
husband  departed  on  a  vain  search  for 
his  wife.   Mingrat  then  sent  his  servant 
away  for  the  night,  as  she  did  not  sleep 
in  the  house,  and  immediately  after 
secreting  the  clothes,  (witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  handkerdiief  around  her 
neck),  he  lowered  the  body  from  a  win- 
dow by  a  cord,  and  then  dragged  it  a 
considerable  distance,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Isere  ;  in  its  passage,  the  body  was 
horribly  torn  by  brambles  and  stones. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  Mingiat  could 
with  difficulty  clear  some  steps  cot  in  a 
rock,  which  obstructed  his  passage  to 
llie  river.    He  did  so,  however,  forcing 
the  body  alter  him,  which  left  behind 
a  portion  of  flesh,  and  some  hair,  ad- 
hering to  the  sharp  angle  of  tV*  > 
stens.   Hew*  ^  - 
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jus(iu'au  dessous  dcs  coles  gauches,  et 
partage  toot  le  sein  droit;  mais  les 
membres  du  cadavre  ne  c^dant  point 
^  ses  barbares  eflTorts,  il  change  d  avis, 
attache  le  corps  san  giant  par  un  jam  be 
au  plus  proche  noyer,  sempare  de 
I'aiitre  jambe,  et,  par  de  nombreufei 
secousse%  il  tcQie  fiinement  de  s^parer 
)es  jambes  du  tronc.  Trahi  par  les 
efforts  de  sa  rage,  il  a  reconrs  h  un 
autre  moyen ;  il  retourne  au  presbytcrc, 
s'empare  d'un  couteau  u  hacber,  i 
Tusage  de  la  cuisine,  qui,  d'apr^  la 
deposition  de  la  servante,  <!itait  enti!  re- 
roent  rouilU',  et  rev  lent  a  La  Roche 
lerniintr  son  aUreux  ouvrage.  Cetle 
fois  il  rcussit  au  grc  de  ses  dtsirs;  la 
partie  firappte  cMe,  les  jambes  soot 
s^par^  du  tronc  ;  il  les  saisit  et  les 
hnre  dans  un  ruisseau  voisin  qui  se 
jeiajl  dans  list  re.  11  revient  de  noti- 
veau  sur  le  theatre  de  son  atiVeux 
cltamier,  se  charge  du  trooc,  et  le  pre- 
cipite  bientot  dans  le  fleuTe,  en  laismnt, 
par  un  calcul  horrible,  sur  les  rives  de 
rlsc^re,  le  mouchoir  de  cou  de  Marie, 
afin  de  faire  soupyonuer  que  ia  mal- 
lieureuse  se  serait  noyi  e.'* 

Shortly  before  day -break,  Joseph 
Michon,  a  labourer  of  St.  Quentuit 
jjassing  by  the  place  where  the  steps 
afforded  a  passage  to  the  river,  and 
which  were  called  La  Roclie,  perceived 
die  ground  covered  widi  ftesh  blood, 
and  just  by  a  bloody  cord.  On  ap- 
proaching, he  perceived  a  similar  spot 
under  a  walnut-tree  ;  presently,  he 
found  a  ktufe,  with  a  black  handle, 
vrhicb  was  also  covered  with  blood. 
Odier  inhabitants  of  the  place  also  saw 
tiiefiUal  marks  on  the  ground.  Thepriest» 
however,  returned  home,  and  meeting 
his servantagain, asked  herwhat  slie  had 
TfOticed  the  previous  evening  ?  The  girl 
assured  him  of  her  total  ignorance  of 
every  thing.  She  added,  that  she  heard 
some  groans,  and  she  thought  that  he 
had  been  sei/fd  with  sudden  illness, 
and  was  dying.  (Jn  proceeding  about 
her  work,  however,  ail  her  suspicions 
were  excited  by  traces  of  blood  on  the 
ipound,  and  on  some  straw,  half-burnt 
linen,  and  nthcr  evidences  of  guilt  too 
impo*^ing  to  he  rnisiinterpreted.  The 
large  kmfe  especially  attracted  her  at- 
tention— ^it  had  been  covered  with  rust, 
it  was  then  dean.  She  was  seised 
with  alarm,  and  went  in  search  of  her 
master,  to  rerpiest  her  di-^mis-^al  from 
service.  He,  meanwhile,  had  beea 
compelled  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  muidered  woman's  cousin  and 


some  of  her  neighbours  ;  and  afler 
giving  her  an  answer  similar  to  that 
which  the  husband  had  received,  he 

accompanied  llietn  to  the  spot  railed 
l^a  Roche,  which  he  inspected  with 
apparent  indifference.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  accosted  by  his  servant, 
whose  purpose  of  leaving  him  was  un- 
altered. "  MontPzT'  he  cried,  "  voire 
ouvrape  n'est  point  ici."  •*  Oh,  Mon- 
sieur said  the  girl,  "je  n'y  saurais 
tenir;  laissez-moi  m*en  aller.*'  A  coo- 
victioQ  flashed  across  the  curb's  mind 
diat  he  was  discovered  ;  he  seized  her 
with  the  grasp  of  a  fiend,  dragged  her 
to  the  foot  of  llie  altar,  and  made  her 
swear  before  the  Sacred  Image  that  she 
would  preserve,  in  inviolable  secrecy, 
all  that  she  had  seen  or  heard.  The 
alternative  in  case  of  refusal  was  in- 
stant death;  the  tremliling  creature 
took  die  prescribed  oatli^  aud  prei^erved 
her  lifo. 

The  magistrates,  especially  one  named 
Bossau,  now  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

After  he  had  obtained  the  knowle<lge 
of  ever)'  partuular  circumstance  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  presby  tery, and  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  cur^,who  wasevidently 
alarmed ;  for,  says  the  functionary,  in 
his  Mi  moire  to  the  court,  **sa  figure 
etait  tellement  chang(5e  en  couleur, 
quelle  ^tait  noire  ^  force  d't^tre  rouge, 
ce  qui  rnidoit  sa  physionomiehideuse." 
He  waited  for  some  time,  to  give  the 
curd  an  opportunity  of  commencing  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder;  but  in  vain. 
At  length  Bossau  began  by  asking 
Mingrat  s  opinion  of  ^e  mental  con- 
dition of  Madame  Chamalet,  as  he 
had  oppwtunity  to  observe  it  when  be 
took  some  refreshment  at  her  house  on 
the  day  of  iicr  (li-^.ippear.uice.  Min- 
grat recounted  all  that  took  place  on 
that  occasion.  On  this  M.  Bossau 
observed,  that  no  doubt  the  woman 
had  lost  her  reason,  and  had  destroyed 
herself ;  but  yet  it  was  stniiigo  that  she 
should  have  used  a  knife  of  the  de- 
scription of  that  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree :  and  he  proceeded  to  describe 
it.  Still  the  cur^  had  self-possession 
enough  to  conceal  his  emotions.  Mean- 
while his  aunt,  who  had  arrived  at 
St.  Queniin,  paid  Madame  Bossau  a 
visit,  and  requested,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  to  see  the  knife.  The  roa- 
gi«lrnte's  wife  consented,  and  the  other 
immediately  recognised  it  as  the  pro- 
perty of  her  nephew;  but  quitted  the 
nouse  in  deep  emotion,  yet  without 
revealing  her  conviction.  Immediately 
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on  her  departure  arrived  the  husband, 
wliOy  on  being  informed  of  the  aunt's 
nquettt  haul  bis  suspicions  yet  further 
excited ;  and  when  upoD  this  he  saw 
Mingrat  enter,  his  suspicions  subsided 
into  certainty.  The  pretext  of  the  cure 
for  liis  visit  was  to  aLuk  for  the  loan  of 
m  book,  but,  without  doubt,  to  endea- 
yroQT  to  see  the  knife.  His  satig  froid, 
however,  was  imperturbable.  About 
seveti  (lays  after  this,  while  some  young 
lads  were  fishing  in  the  stream  which 
fells  into  the  Isire,  they  booked  up  a 
portion  ofa  human  leg.  In  sudden  fright 
they  threw  it  back  into  the  stream,  and 
TSD  into  the  hours  to  ^rive  informa- 
tion of  the  fact.  Hos>au,  the  deputy- 
mayor,  and  the  juce  de  paix  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  spot ;  they  reco- 
vers the  horrid  token  of  crime,  which, 
upon  examination  by  two  niedicul  men, 
was  declared  to  have  api>L  rtaiiicd  to  a 
woman.  As  no  otlier  murder  had  been 
committed  in  the  district,  all  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  body 
Madame  Charnalet.  Mingrat*s  name 
began  now  to  be  pronounced  as  that 
of  the  murderer,  and  he  went  to  the 
magistrates,  and  offered  to  undergo 
any  examination.  This  step  still  more 
ibrmally  pointed  him  out  as  the  guilty 
iiuluidual.  His  offer  was  accepted. 
He  then  tliought  that  he  could,  by  an 
appearance  of  att  austere  sanctity,  avert 
all  eyes  from  his  person;  and  had, 
accordingly,  the  audacity  to  deny  burial 
in  holy  ground  to  the  mangled  limb  of 
his  murdered  victim.  His  reason  was, 
that  as  slie  had  drowned  herself,  she 
had  lost  the  privilege  of  sanctification. 
^  Je  I'ai  Tue,  be  exchumed ,  "  poss^dee 
par  la  diable — oui,  par  Satan  '--qui  la 
tenait  dans  ses  bras  pour  Ventrainer 
dans  Tabime."  Just  after  this  bru- 
tality, he  received  a  letter  from  the 
cure  of  a  neighbouring  parish :  Les 
bruits,**  said  his  correspondent,  ''qui 
circulent  sur  vous,  a  roccasioii  de  la 
disparition  et  de  Tassassinat  de  la  fetnme 
Charnalet,  vous  font  un  tort  utiiui  ; 
partes,  si  vous  6tes  coupable.''  He 
could  not  withstand  this  fresh  blow: 
all  ^eswere  now  bent  upon  him  —  all 
the  neighbourhood  were  denouncing 
him  —  he  should  become  stigmatised 
among  his  brethren.  He  determined 
upon  flight;  loaded  his  person  with  as 
many  clothes  as  he  could  carry,  and, 
with  his  breviary  in  hand,  set  out  for 
Voreppe,  where,  in  cros-sing  the  river, 
he  met  the  mayor  of  St.  (^uentin.  The 
cur£  said  he  was  on  hb  way  to  vbit 


some  friends  at  St.  Aupe  —  the  mayor, 
that  he  was  going  to  Voirons ;  while, 
in  troth,  he  was  proceedins  to  St  Aupe, 
to  make  inquiries  after  Mingrat's  pre- 
vious mode  of  life.  They  separated  in 
a  short  time,  and  while  the  magistrate 
was  hearing  the  true  character  of  the 
parish-priest,  he  crossed  the  frontiers 
into  Piedmont.  The  mavor  hurried 
back  to  St.  Quenlin,  and  sent  some 
gens-d'ariiie  iti  pursuit,  being  now  fully 
convinced  of  his  criminality;  but  iVIin> 
grat  had  some  boars  start  of  them,  and 
was  already  in  another  territory.  The 
geos-d*anne  pursued  to  the  confines  of 
France,  and  those  of  Piedmont  con- 
tinuing to  follow,  found  him  reading 
his  breviary  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  cavern 
called  the  Echell»,  and  delivered  him 
over  to  tlie  Sardinian  authorities. 

Three  days  after  the  murderer's  tlif^ht, 
llie  mutilated  body  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  found  near  Fory :  it  was 
soon  recognised ;  and  the  traces  left  hy 
the  knife  of  Mingrat  g;ivt  further  evi- 
dence of  the  curd's  guilt.  Meanwhile, 
"Mingrat  was  cast  into  prison  at  Cham- 
bery,  where  the  demon  by  which  he 
was  possessed  still  continued  in  active 
operation.  *'  II  dut  i  son  habit  de 
jouir  d'une  liberU^  peu  commune,  et 
en  profita  pour  commettre  k  demi  uii 
nouveau  crime.  •  •  •  La  ni^ce 
du  concierge  du  prison,  qu'il  avoit  ru- 
marqu&e,  se  trouvait  un  soir  dans  un 
passage  obscur,  oii  le  scdlcrat  ^tait  en 
sentinelle;  il  tenta  dclui  fairc  violence. 
Cetle  jeune  tille  jela  des  ens  affreux. 
Mingrat,  craignant  d'etre  decouvert, 
Vavait  d^ji  sais^  4  hi  gorge  pour 
I'dtrangler,  quand  plusieurs  personnes, 
attir6es  par  ses  cris,  I'arracberent  k  ses 
mains  forceni^'es.  On  le  renferma  plus 
dtroitment,  cl  sur  les  plaintes  des  pa- 
rens de  la  icune  fille,  on  obtient  la 
translation  de  Mingrat  4  Fenestrelle, 
forteresse  de  la  Savoie,  dix  lieues  de 
Besan^'on." 

His  person  was  demanded  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  but  in  vain ;  a 
mysterious  protection  tendered  nuga- 
tory the  claims  of  justice.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  cluirch  which,  by  his  foul 
life  and  l)loody  act,  he  had  disgrared, 
used  every  intiuence,  and  witli  success, 
to  screen  the  assassin  from  die  bands 
of  the  executioner.  Maikme  Chama^ 
let's  brother,  M.  G^rin,  reduced  him- 
self to  povortv  in  his  effort ><  to  reclaim 
the  body  of  Mingrat,  that  the  law  might 
take  its  course.  The  king,  the  chaml)er 
of  deputies,  the  peers,  weie  successively 
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addfessed ;  the  mayor  of  St.  Queotin, 
with  a  laudabk  aeal,  aflbrded  GMi 
CffCiy  assistance :  they  were  frequently 

assured  that  the  affair  should  be  inves- 
tigated, but  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
murderer  still  enjoyed  iiupunitv  in  tlie 
priaop  of  FcnamgHe.  O^nn  had  gained 
an  independence  in  Paris  by  his  trade 
of  jeweller,  and  having,  in  his  zeal  to 
avenge  his  sister,  re<luced  himself  (;is 
already  stated)  to  poverty,  be  deier- 
mteea  to  fecoromence  tnumeaa ;  whidh 
he  did,  and  attended  the  ▼arious  hin 
in  the  provinces.  At  the  same  time, 
he  published  a  short  account  of  his 

FEASCIS  SAUft 

InAe^'RemaHiableCriminalTirials'' 

{Adenmiusige  DanteUung  tnerkwm^ 
Sgpr  Verbrechen'),  by  the  Ritter  von 
Feiierbach,  is  a  case  something  like 
that  of  Mingrat's.  Francis  Salis  lleim- 
baner  was,  in  1805,  appointed  assistant- 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Upper  Lauter- 
bacb.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  his  polemical 
ability.  Unlike  the  cure  of  St.  Quentin, 
his  appearance  was  prepossessing,  his 
mannen  gentle,  his  oonvenatton  fttll 
of  information.  His  doctrines  were  of 
the  strictest  kind  ;  he  always  appeared 
in  abstracted  devotion ;  and  in  his  dis- 
courses he  preached  the  necessity  of 
esdosion  from  the  wickednem  of  the 
world.  By  his  flock  he  was  supposed 
to  have  communication  With  the  worl4 
of  spirits.  Tliis  was  the  general  consi- 
deration ;  although  some  were  sceptical 
enough  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  holi- 


I,  and  to  eoneider  him  a  penon 
who  acted  a  sanctified  part  tor  the 


easy  gratification  of  Ins  desires. 
Under  this  conviction,  they  rei^arded 
with  suspicion  bis  frequent  visits  to 
the  ftmaw  portion  of  the  oommuntty, 
onder  the  plea  of  confession  and 
penance. 

Near  Upper  Lauterbach,  at  a  place 


sisters  mntder;  and  this  be  sold  in 
the  various  towns  he  visited.  The  civil 
authorities,  however,  and  the  priesu 

hood,  were  so  exasperated  at  his  at- 
tempts to  cast  obloquy  oti  a  member 
of  the  church,  that  Genu  and  his  wife 
had  to  undergo  repeated  prosecutions 
Ibr  selling  books  without  license.  Their 
story  was  denied — an  attempt  was  made 
to  stigmatise  them  as  liars ;  but  they 
persevered,  and  Mingrat,  spite  of  the 
denials  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  is 
now  unhrermlly  spoken  or  as  one  of  the 
greatest  monsters  that  have  disgraced 
the  nature  and  form  of  man. 

KBIMBAUEK. 

husbandman.  About  the  end  of  18009 
he  purchased  Thomasbof  of  the  Fnnen- 

knechts,  still  retaining  the  services  of 
the  family  as  domestics.  He  then  went 
to  reside  at  the  farm,  although  scrupu- 
lously fulfilling  his  pastonl  duties. 
Magdalene,  who  was  his  cook,  was 
sent  to  Munich  to  learn  her  businea 
more  thoroughly,  and  live  in  the  house 

of  the  Registrator  Y  .  In  June  1807, 

Keimbauer  proceeded  there  hkewise, 
to  pass  an  eiamination ;  and  a^  few 
months  after  this  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Priel.  He  sold  off!  homas- 
hof,  and  removed  to  his  new  abode  with 
the  Frauenknechts. 

Just  before  this  event,  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  Anna  Eichstadter, 
the  daughter  of  a  carpenter  of  Furth, 
excited  a  general  sensation.  About 
October  1807,  being  in  the  employ  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  vicinity,  she  bad 
obtained  permission  to  visit  her  rel»> 
lives  and  friends,  and  among  others 
she  mentioned  Keimbauer.  She  bor- 
rowed an  umbrella  of  her  master,  on 
the  handle  of  which  were  marked  the 
initials  J.  D.  As  she  had  not  returned 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  her  inast(  i 
wrote  to  lleimbauer  to  know  if  he  had 
seen  her,  and  that  if  she  felt  Cfll/lifitenly  Google 
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bauer,  hid  left  tbi  fionUy.   She  had 

tesided  as  servant  in  varioiis  families, 
and  had  become  remarkable  for  her 
meiancholydemeanourand  resllessoess ; 
she  could  not  sleep  alone,  and  ioift» 
siiied  hendf  constantly  haunted  bv  a 
female  (iguie*  Sbe  frequently,  and  in 
terms  of  horror,  mentioned  the  name  of 
Reimbauer,  giving  dark  hints  about  his 
bt:ing  a  murderer.   At  length,  in  1813, 
she  denounced  him  as  such  to  the 
landgerioht  of  Landschiit.   Her  state- 
ment was,  that  while  Reimbauer  and 
Magdalena  were  at  Munich,  a  female, 
calling  herself  niece  to  tlie  former,  had 
come  to  Thomashof,  and  demanded  the 
key  of  the  deigyman's  chamber.  This 
was  reluctantly  given  her.  The  stnmger 
searched  the  loom  narrowly,  and,  after 
remaining  there  the  night,  she  stated 
that  2>lie  iud  not  found  a  sum  of  money 
as  she  expected,  but  that  she  had  left 
a  sealed  packet  for  her  uncle.  Afler 
lleimbauer's  return  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  as  Catherine  and  her  mother 
returned  from  the  field,  Magdalena  met 
them,  and  stated  that  a  stranger,  calling 
herself  tlie  priest's  niece,  had  arrived 
shortly  before  :  that  he  had  taken  her 
up  to  his  chamber,  and  coming  down 
on  pretence  of  procuring  refreshment, 
had  seized  his  razor.  Sbe  followed  him 
to  the  door,  and  peeping  through  the 
key-bole,  bad  seen  bun  approach  the 
stnnger  with  a  show  of  endearment, 
and  suddenly  plunge  the  razor  into  her 
tlnoat.    V\  hile  lite  elder  sister  was 
relating  this  bofiid  story,  the  groans 
of  the  victim  and  the  threatening  voice 
of  lleimbauer  were  distinctly  heard. 
Catherine  on  this  ran  up  stairs,  and 
looking  also  ihrougii  the  key-hole,  she 
saw  tlie  priest  kneeling  over  the  body 
of  the  woman,  from  whose  throat  the 
blood  was  gushing  in  a  rapid  stream, 
while  her  i)ody  heaved  with  a  convul- 
sive motion.    She  ran  back  to  her 
mother  and  sister;  and  shortly  after, 
the  priest  came  down  stain,  with  the 
instrument  of  death  still  In  his  hands, 
and  his  sleeves  dripping  with  blood. 
He  proceeded  to  the  room  where  were 
iicr  sister  and  mother,  and  stated  that 
the  woman,  by  whom  he  had  had  a 
child,  was  constantly  persecuting  him 
for  money;  that  she  had  on  that  occa- 
sion demanded  from  him  one  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  florins,  vowing  ex- 
posure in  case  of  refusal;  and  that, 
not  having  the  money,  he  had  been 
forced  to  silence  her  for  ever.  The 
mother  ibrealened  to  inform  against 


bim ;  but  on  Reimbauer,  with  an  air 
of  desperation,  declaring  that  he  would 
commit  suicide,  the  family  promised  se- 
crecy, and  to  assist  to  conceal  tiie  body. 
Tbts  was  done  at  midnight,  on  toe 
8d  November,  in  a  hole  dug  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  stable.  On  the 
following  morning  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, who  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
unusual  noise,  inquired  into  the  cause, 
and  were  answered  by  the  Fiauen- 
knechts,  that  an  altercation  had  arisen 
between  them  and  Reimbauer  about 
the  price  of  Thomashof 

Immediately  after  this.dis^reement^ 
and  quarreb  commenced,  and  were  of 
daily  recurrence  between  the  family  and 
the  priest,  and  caused  Catherine  to  leave 
his  service.  Then  took  place  the  sud- 
den demise  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
No  medical  attendant  was  called  in ; 
the  medicine  was  administered  by 
Beimbauer  himself.  Her  sister's  body 
was  swollen  and  spotted  over,  and 
blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  and 
nose.  From  tliese  facts  Catherine 
supposed  that  she  had  been  poisoned. 
She  described  tbe  peasant  girlas  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  tall  and  well- 
favoure<l,  and  as  having  with  her  a 
green  umbrella  marked  with  the  ini- 
tials J.  D.  This  umbrella  was  still  io 
Beimbauer*8  possession.  Search  was 
accordingly  made  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing the  stable,  and  a  skeleton  was  found. 
The  chamber  of  Kemibauer  was  also 
e}uimiued,  and  some  stains  on  the  floor, 
on  the  applicatioii  of  warm  water,  wem 
found  to  be  marks  of  Uood.  Several 
boanls  of  the  flooring  were  rough  with 
hollows,  as  if  a  plane  had  been  use<l  ; 
and  one  of  the  neighbours  proved  Uiat, 
six  years  before,  be  had  lent  such  a  tool 
to  the  Frauenkoechts. 

Reimbauer  was  collected  under  the 
investigation,  and  answered  that  he 
had  certainly  been  acquainted  with 
Anna  Eichstadter,  but  that  no  crimi- 
nality was  attached  to  their  ioteiconne ; 
that  she  had  placed  fifty  florins  in  his 
custody,  and  had  requested  to  be  taken 
into  his  service,  which  he  liad  promised 
to  do.  W  iiile  he  was  al  Munich,  she 
had  by  her  apixarance  annoyed  tiie 
Frauenknechts,  whom  she  had  taunted 
with  his  promise  to  her.  This  no  doulH 
exasperated  the  family.  NVhen  he  re- 
turned from  Lauterbach  late  one  even- 
ing, he  proceeded  to  his  chamber,  and 
was  surprised  at  seeing  a  body  ex- 
tended on  the  floor,  and  approaching  it, 
be  found  to  ha  honor  that  it  was  the 
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deail  body  of  a  woman.  lie  ran  into 
iMlbiirfCMnyiBd  fesnd  MudriMBWid 
htr  moilier  clasping  each  o&er  m  tbeir 

arms,  and  trerobling  with  excessive  fimr. 
They  cried  —  entreated  his  forgiveness 
— stated  that  they  had  quarrelled  with 
the  woman — that  their  altercation  pro- 
ceeded to  blowB— and  ditt  Magdakna, 
Muing  his  razor,  hwl  inflicted  the 
mortal  blow.  He  reco^rnised  in  the 
dead  person  the  features  of  Anna 
Eichstiadter  ;  and  had  been  won 
over  to  eeciecy  by  the  agooieed  eiK 
treaties  of  the  Frauenknechts.  The 
poisoning  of  Magdalena  and  her  mother 
he  denicfl.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
avowals, he  was  confined  in  prison, 
and  every  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
bn  prenons  eomliiet;  and  tlie  reaalt 
bore  out  the  substance  of  Catherine'i 
statement.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  suborn  wit- 
nesses to  swear  to  having  heard  Mag- 
dalena in  her  lifetime  a?ow  henelf 
Ekhstadter*s  murderess.  It  was  also 
known  that  he  had  written  to  his 
housekeeper  to  destroy  the  umbrella. 
The  authorities  further  found  out  that 
a  criminal  intercourse  had  existed  be- 
tween the  priest  and  the  murdered 
woman,  which  continued  to  1807 — 
that  a  child  had  been  born  at  Itatisbon 
—  that  Reimbauer  had  visited  her  some 
montlis  before  her  death  at  llati^bon — 
that  she,  with  the  childi  had  aocon»- 
panied  him  on  his  road  home— that 
they  had  had  a  quarrel  on  tlic  road  — 
and  that  he  had  parted  from  lier  in  a 
violent  paiision,  and  with  menacing 
gestures.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
naniibld  pcoolsy  the  priest  was  kept 
on  liis  trial  for  two  years.  On  the  day 
of  All  Souls,  on  which  eight  years  pre- 
viously the  murder  had  been  committed. 


a  uew  examination  was  ordered.  The 
jadge  made  an  impassioDed  appeal  to 
the  prisoner  to  induce  him  lo  confess. 

Suddenly  he  raised  a  cloth  from  a  tablet 
and  shewed  a  sVull  on  a  black  cushion, 
which  he  pronounced  as  that  of  Anna 
Eichstiidter.  For  an  instant  tlie  prisoner 
appeared  thundefstrodt;  butreooferiny 
himself,  he  declared  that  his  conscience 
was  calm,  and  that  if  the  sk\il!  could 
speak  it  would  declare  his  innocence. 
Iror  two  years  after  this  he  contrived 
10  balBe  the  dexterity  of  his  judges. 
In  November  1816,  a  Jew  was  exe- 
cuted at  Landschiit  for  murder.  Ileim- 
baucr  saw  him  led  past  his  window, 
and  remarked  his  composure.  He  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  at  this ;  and  was  in- 
ibrmed  thitty  after  the  Jew  had  oonfeswd 
his  criaw,  be  ac<]uired  that  seienitv 
of  demeanour  and  cheerfulness  which 
the  |)riest  had  observed.  On  this  he 
became  for  some  days  restless ;  and  at 
length  felling  on  his  knees,  he  atowed 
himself  the  murderer  of  Anna  Eicb* 
stiidter,  and  confirmed  the  facts  set 
forth  by  Catherine  Frauenknecht.  He 
said  that  be  had  acted  on  the  doctrine 
laid  down  b^  Father  Benedict  Stattler, 
in  his  Ethea  Ckriitiamf  which  an- 
nounces the  lawfulness  of  taking  an- 
other's life  when  there  exists  no  other 
way  of  ])reserving  our  own  reputation. 
After  he  had  given  tlie  fatal  blow,  he 
added  that  he  knelt  by  her,  exhorted 
her  to  repentance,  aflmdcd  her  abso- 
lution as  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  administered  spiritual  consolation 
till  her  feet  began  to  quiver  and  her 
breath  departed ;  and  that  he  had  tinea 
applied  masses  for  her  soul.  Strange 
to  say,  that  the  only  punishment 
awarded  to  such  atrocity  was  impri- 
sonment for  life  1 


LELISVBB)  OTBSRWISE  CHBVALLICR. 


Leli^vreliad  for  nine  years  been  em- 
]doyed  in  the  bureau  of  the  prefecture 
of  the  llbone;  he  bad  considerable 


denly  of  his  partner.  He  married  his 
fourth  wife,  and  again  every  happiness 
seemed  to  await  his  lucky  union ;  wbea 
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bay  in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  and  taken 
before  the  commissary  of  police. 
He  laid  that  someibody  had  itoleD 
his  child,  and  he  had  determined  to 
Steal  another's.  When  the  child  was 
taken  from  his  arms,  it  was  observed 
to  have  on  blue  stockings;  and  on 
searching  the  prisoner,  several  articles 
of  atttre  were  found  about  his  peraon, 
of  wfaichy  no  doubt,  ha  had  intended 
to  make  use  for  disguising  the  infant, 
had  he  had  an  opj^ortnniiy  for  so  doing. 
Upon  inquiry  at  Saini-Kembert,  it  ap- 
peired  that,  hr  some  houis  previously 
to  bis  decoying  the  child,  Leiiim  had 
been  seen  walking?  up  and  down  the  prin- 
cipal street,  where  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  entice  ail  the  little  children 
to  bim  by  presents  of  ^ons-foiu.  The 
child  Berthier  took  hold  of  his  hands 
repeatedly  —  allowed  himself  to  be 
raised  on  the  shoulders  of  the  robber, 
and  instead  of  resisting  or  crying,  he 
almost  immediately  fell  asleep  —  nor 
did  he  awake  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  pursuit  and  capture.  Tne  in- 
ference drawn  from  this  fact  was,  that 
some  soporific  dose  iiad  been  adminis- 
tered in  the  bom-bom.  On  his  exami- 
nation befbre  the  commissary,  he  gave 
bis  name  as  Piem-ClaudeChevallier. 

The  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  act  drew  all  eyes  upon 
him.  People  began  to  inquire  what 
could  possibly  be  the  motive  of  the 
locusea ;  his  conduct^  both  public  and 
private,  was  canvassed  ;  and  vague 
rumours  began  to  be  circulated  about 
poisoning  and  infiiniicide.  To  be  more 

Elain,  his  course,  since  his  residence  at 
yons,  had  been  one  of  murder.  His 
mistress  had  been  poisoned,  Ins  first, 
second, and  third  wives,  had  shared  the 
like  miserable  fate,  and  his  own  child 
bad  also  perished  by  his  hands. 

Chevailier  became  so  alarmed  under 
the  numerous  examinations  be  under- 
went, and  the  inquiries  made  respect- 
ing him,  that  he  determined  to  attempt 
a  vindication  of  his  character ;  and  after 
laying  stress  on  his  previous  good  name, 
he  drew  up  a  memorial,  in  which  be 
wished  to  eiplain  away  the  fact  of  the 
strange  disappearance  of  his  own  cliild. 
According:  to  his  account,  this  child  by 
Marguerite  Piiard,  iiis  second  wife, 
was  two  years  old  when  he  phused  it 
out  to  nurse  at  Villeuri>anne.  Having 
heard  tliut  it  was  not  well  taken  care 
of,  he  jtroceeded  to  bring  it  away ;  and 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
3d  August,  1 U19,  crossed  the  Pcmi</e/^ 


Guillotirrc,  on  his  return  from  Villeur- 
banue,  witli  the  intention  of  placing  it 
with  another-  nurse,  whose  name  he 
could  not  recollect.  Instead  of  sleep* 
ing  at  Lyons,  he  preferred  doing  so  at 
the  Demi  Luvc,  on  the  road  to  Tassin. 
From  there  lie  started  for  PoUionnay, 
which  is  distant  about  two  leagues. 
The  beat  and  btigoe  of  the  journey 
took  away  all  his  strength,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  which  he  had  taken 
had  in  a  great  measure  deprived  him 
of  his  senses,  lie  was  m  this  condi- 
tion when  he  lost  his  way,  and  got  en- 
tangled among  some  bramble-bushes. 
The  branch  of  a  tree  which  he  could 
not  escape  struck  his  child,  and,  while 
he  endeavoui^  to  recover  him,  lie 
could  not  avoid  a  cavity  hidden  bf 
«  weeds,  and  fell  upon  him.  Ho  did 
not  hear  any  cry  ;  for,  according  to  all 
appearance,  he  had  struck  his  head 
against  a  rock  :  stunned  by  his  fall, 
and  seized  with  despair,  he  lost  his 
senses.  The  daifaiese  surprised  him ; 
he  called  for  assistance — in  vain, — and 
tried  to  find  his  child,  but  the  search 
was  fruitless.  He  was  dumb  from  grief; 
and,  on  his  return  to  Lyons,  he  dU- 
ihimla  ton  ehagriny  et  Jit  lafamte  de  m 
poifaire  la  declaration  detommalkemrJ* 
He  concluded  his  representation  by 
stating,  that  he  had  doubtless  been 
guilty  of  a  ^' fatite  rcpreJiensibk  but 
he  was  instigated  by  tne  desire  to  repair 
the  mdancholy  loss  he  had  just  sus- 
tained. 

The  contradictions  and  absurdities 
in  his  statement  did  not  escape  the 
agents  of  justice,  lie  was  answered, 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  slept  at  Lyons,  as  there 
was  his  domicile,  especially  as  night 
was  setting  in.  I'oUionnay  was  only 
three  leagues  from  Lyons,  and  tiie  fol- 
lowing day  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  going  thither  and  returning.  No 
one  had  seen  him  or  given  him  shelter 
at  the  Demi  Lune,  on  the  road  to 
Tassin ;  and  that  for  a  man  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  in  perfect  health, 
to  comphun  of  fttigue,  especially  on 
an  even  road,  was  not  worthy  of  crediL 
Not  more  worthy  of  credit  was  his  as- 
sertion, that  he  had  been  overcome  w  ith 
wine,  since  the  repast  of  himself  and 
his  child  had  only  amounted  to  tweivo 
sous.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  lost  his  way,  for  the  road  lies  in  a 
straight  direction,  lined  with  hedges 
and  farm-houses,  and  is  well  frequented 
with  travellers  ;  and  as  for  bramble- 
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bnh^  ravineSy  bill,  or  precipice,  tlu  re 
wwe  none  tudi  ia  thai  netgbbourhood. 
It  WIS9  OMieovery  cootnury  to  natiive, 
that  a  parent,  circumstanced  atwas  the 
prisoner,  should  have  lost  his  reason ; 
the  excess  of  his  calamity  would  have 
awakened  every  dormant  faculty  :  ad- 
ded 10  thtSy  it  was  strange,  that,  al- 
thovgh  the  country  was  unknown  to 
lam,  and  he  had  lost  his  way,  he 
dx>ul(i  so  easily  have  been  able  to 
retoro  to  Lyons. 

Cucimiiiances  now  occuired  which 
induced  the  magistrates  toconcludediat 
he  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  Cheval- 
her.  He  was  examined  on  this  point, 
lie  said  that  he  was  of  Lyons,  and 
bora  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pierre;  that 
both  his  parents  were  dead.  He  had 
no  fdations  remaining  in  the  city. 
When  eight  years  of  age,  he  lefl  Lyons 
with  an  uncle, for  St.  Dominj^o,  during 
which  his  brothers  and  sisters  died 
sneoesnvely.  In  1801,  he  embarked 
ferbii  nalife  country ;  and,  being  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  was  carried  into 
Portsmouth.  After  some  time,  he  got 
bis  lib€rty,  by  exchange.  On  his  ar- 
rival io  France,  he  served  as  tambour 
in  the  85th  demi-brigade,  and  visited 
Holland,  Spain,  and  St.  Domhigo.  In 
IBl  1  he  obtained  his  discharge. 

Chevallier,  on  his  arrival  at  Lyons, 
was  joined  by  a  young  Dutcii  woman, 
whom  be  bad  known  at  Antweqi.  She 
was  young,  beautiful,  twenty-two  yean 
of  age,  and  the  widow  of  an  officer 
named  Debira.  She  was  called  the 
ifcile  HoUandaise,  and  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Chevallier.  While  they  were 
liting  in  apparent  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness, she  was  seized  with  sudden  and 
acute  pains,  which  were  followed  by 
inflammation.  A  physician  was  called 
in,  who  ordered  some  remedies,  which 
Aovld  have  imtnediately  alleviated  her 
soflering,  but  after  some  visits,  observ- 
ing' that  the  remedy  was  inefficacious, 
he  expres.se<i  hi'H  astonishment  fo  the  ac- 
cused,and  observed,  that  she  mu!>t  have 
dmk  or  eaten  something  which  liad 
iniiated  her  pains.  Chevallier,  without 
bein^'  disconcerted,  replied,  that  she 
drank  brandy.  **  And  why  did  you 
not  prevent  her  ?"  dematult d  the  phy- 
sician. She  sends  for  it,"  said  Clie- 
vallier, when  I  am  from  the  house." 
"  Ifdie  continues,'' answered  the  other, 
"  she  must  of  necessity  die."  In  a  few 
days  she  was  in  truth  a  corpse. 

After  her  death,  Chevallier  con- 
tacted four  marriages.    Ills  first  wife 


was  Etiennette-Marie  Desgranges,  the 
daughter  of  a  small  proprietor  of 
St  Didier-eous-Rivi^re;  the  seooody 

Marguerite  Pizard ;  the  third,  Marie 
Riquet;  and  the  fourth,  Benoite  Resson. 
His  cotitmcts  of  marriage  were  to  the 
efVect  that  the  survivor  should  have  all 
the  property  left  by  the  deceased.  It 
was  from  this  fact  supposed  that  he 
had  poisoned  his  wivcv,  in  the  hope  of 
piinmg  the  projjerty.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  From  his  wives  he  did 
not  get  sufficient  to  excite  tlie  cupidity 
of  a  nan  in  his  station  in  life,  and  his 
mistress  had  not  any  thiii<;  of  her  own. 
The  most  charitable  construction  to 
plac*  upon  his  motive  to  crime  is 
madness. 

His  first  wiib,  at  the  period  of  mar« 

riage,  was  of  a  strong'  constitution,  and 
of  uniformly  r^ood  health.  A  few 
months  after  an  union  spent  in  domes- 
tic happiness,  she  was  troubled  with 
violent  pains,  and  fell  into  a  general 
debility.  A  daughter,  who  was  the 
issue  of  her  marriage  with  Chevallier, 
also  became  subject  to  an  excessive 
debility.  The  latter  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  her  malady,  and  the  mother  quickly 
followed  the  example.  Chevallier,  even 
in  this  early  stage  of  his  vilfamy,  was 
nearly  discovered.  His  wife's  cousins, 
having  heard,  from  the  porter  of  the 
house  where  she  resided,  that,  late  at 
night,  she  had  had  a  dangerous  crisis 
in  her  illness,  went  to  see  her,  when 
they  found  her  much  relieved,  and  sit- 
ting lip.  During  this  visit,  and  while 
the  husband  was  sliU  absent,  she  took 
some  food,  and  wished  her  relations  to 
give  her  some  drink  out  of  a  bottle,  to 
which  she  pointed  :  "  Donnez-moi  de 
ce  vin,"  said  she;  "  Taiitre  est  celui  de 
mon  mari."  It  w;is  acbninistered,  she 
drank,  and  in  five  minutes  she  under- 
went sudden  pains — her  limbs  con- 
tracted, and  she  was  nearly  expiring. 
Chevallier  then  came  in  ;  his  wife  s 
torture  seemed  to  have  little  effect 
upon  him  —  he  sat  down  and  became 
a  otlm  spectator  of  his  own  diabolical 
stratagem.  Ktiennettefellon  the  boards 
from  excess  of  suffering,  and  expired 
in  extreme  ai^ony.  The  miscreant  im- 
mediately began  to  despoil  the  body  of 
its  ornaments ;  and  when  the  relatives 
chided  him  for  his  brutal  behaviour, 
he  retired  and  feigned  sorrow  for  his 
privation  by  conning  over  the  Xmi/a^aon 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Marguerite  Pizard  was  his  second 
wife,  lie  often  demanded  her  hand ; 
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but  tlie  poor  woman  as  oflen  refused, 
owing  to  a  nunoor  that  he  had  killed 

his  mistress  and  his  first  wife.  At 
length,  beinc  perstiaded  that  the  report 
was  whispered  by  m;ilicious  tongues,' 
she  was  married,  and  received  the  ten- 
derest  attentioni  from  her  hoshand. 
She  became  eneemtct  and  in  this  situa- 
tion Chevallier  redouble<l  his  affec- 
tionate consideration.  Whde  thus 
dealing  forth  las  liypocritical  endear- 
ments, **  C'est  ici  le  cas  de  remarquer 
la  maiche  eoostante  aaivie  par  oa 
sc^Krat  dans  le  oouia  de  ees  crimes. 
II  r^'sultp,  rrunf!  manibre  presque  cer- 
taine,  de  ruisiruciion  du  procbs,  que 
G etait  preciiicment  a  lepoque  ou  Tes- 
poir  d*Mfe  pi^  devait  ouTrir  ton  coeur 
aux  plus  douoes  sensations,  06  la  na- 
ture, lui  imposant  ses  droits  les  plus 
aimabli-s,  devait  le  rappeler  au  senti- 
ment de  sa  dignity  d'homme,  que 
Clievallier,  ^ton&nt  les  murmures  de 
sa  conscience,  appr^tait  la  coupe  em- 
p<^S0Qn6e«  Unnineste  calcul  lui  avait 
appris  que  le  moment  ovi  la  fragile 
existence  d'une  femme  est  In  plus  ex- 
posce  aux  influences  morbides,estcelui 
oA  elle  souffle  les  dooleurs,  et  ^prouve 
les  joies  de  lamaternili ;  il  faut  peu  de 
dioses  alors  pour  porter  le  trouble  et 
la  (Usorganisation  dans  les  sources  de 
la  vie.  Chevallier  le  sail.  Ce  n  est 
point  une  morte  prompte  qu'ii  vent 
donner  k  deal  ^ties  k  la  fois ;  par  une 
faffinement  de  croaut^,  c*est  goutte  k 
goutte  qu*i1  verse  le  poison  ;  il  se  com- 
plait  it  sc  repaitre  dt  s  souHrances  gra- 
duelles  qu'il  fait  i  prouver ;  ce  n'est 
'oue  loisque  le  d^goCkt  sucoMe  4  la 
mleetation  qu*i1  a  trouv^  a  observer 
les  paroxismes  de  la  douleur,  qu'il 
tranche,  eiitu),  des  jours  marqu^  par 
d'atlreux  lourniens." 

The  pregnancY  of  Marguerite  Piard 
had  been  painful  in  the  extreme :  An 
had  lahoitflwi  iindi*r  violent  sicknMWM 


sent,  assuring  them  that  be  ptgfciied 
doing  so  himself.  The  illness  incw  ased, 
the  convulsioiit  became  tenifict  amidst 

which  she  expired. 

Some  moruhs  after,  Chevallier  mar- 
ried Marie  liiquet.    As  ujiual,  he  lived 
on  the  bert  possible  tenns  with  hef  . 
She  became  eactssie,  and  then  her 
health  began  to  give  way  :  convulsions 
followed,  and  continued  till  the  birth 
of  the  child.    His  wife  had  known  an 
old  midwife,  named  Ponlaooier,  who 
had  requested  to  attend  her;  bat  the 
bashand  refused  permission.  Af^er 
the  accouchement  he  met  her,  and  told 
her  of  the  circumstance.    J^'i  fern  me 
Pontanuier  was  surprised,  and  said 
that  the  birth  was  premature ;  on 
which  Chevallier  answered  diat  bis 
wife  had  been  seized  with  violent  con- 
vulsions,and  lhalshe  had  been  del ivere<l 
with  ihe  J'urccpi.   Tbe  woman  imme- 
diately suspected  thai  ail  was  not  right 
with  Madame  Cherallieryand  gave  ber 
opinion  in  round  terms  to  the  husband  ; 
who,  taken   by  surprise,  manifested 
great  confusion.    Marie  Ifiqnet,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  tiie  poison,  had 
partislly  recovered.   La  femroe  Fof»-> 
taine,  who  actually  attended  her,  was 
dismissetl  ;  and  the  moment  of  dis- 
missal was  the  signal  to  the  husband 
for  fresh  attempts  against  his  wife's 
lidt.   She  relapsed,  and  her  (amily  in- 
sisted on  senoing  in  their  own  phy- 
sician, Levrat,  to  see  her.  Chevallier 
called  in  Cadit,  who  had  delivered  her, 
and  the  two  had  a  consultation.  I^evrat 
blamed  Cadit  for  having  used  the 
forceps,  without  doing  so  in  tbe  pra- 
aenoe  of  witnesses;  they,  however, 
pronoimced  her  better,  and  parted  in 
the  hope  of  her  madunl  nrovery.  Two 
days  subsequently,  ;iiler  Marie's  symp- 
toms had  baffled  Levrat's  experience, 
she  eipired.   It  came  out  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Fmtaine  ftHo  mmp  yrhn  had. 
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YulsioQs  cane  on,  the  limbs  contracted 
ii  an  awful  aamier,  and  Madawiff 

Cherallier  fell  from  the  bed  on  the 

floor.  The  husband  for  some  moments 
gazed  coolly  on  the  poor  woman  ;  then 
stoopioe,  and  replacing  her  on  the  bed, 
■e  nw  ber  expire  without  evincing  the 
slightest  emotion. 

No  doubt  reranined  in  the  minds  of 
I'ontannier,  Fonlame,  and  Levrat,  of 
the  true  cause  of  Madame  Chevallier's 
death :  ber  fiunily ,  too,  had  strong  sus- 
picions on  die  matter,  almost  amount- 
mg  to  certainty.   They  were,  however, 
rfstrainf  d  from  lakin?  measures  ap:ainst 
the  liVi>baiHl,  from  a  ieeling  of  culpable 
tiruidity.    The  two  women  Chevallier 
did  not  care  for — they  were  poor  and 
■nknown ;  but  levrat,  the  physician, 
was  too  formidable  to  withstand,  shoidd 
Ik-  breathe  a  syllable  against  him.  A 
tew  days  after  the  event  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  the  physician  was  about  to 
enter  bis  own  bouse,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  a  man  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
with  a  menacing  air  said  :     Nc  parlez 
plus  <b'  Tallaire  Chevallier,  autrement 
vou^  aurez  aflaire  a  moi."    M.  Levrat 
asked  by  what  right  he  spoke  to  him 
in  tiuit  audacious  manner ;  but  the 
av<ailant  ran  away,  and  the  physician 
immediately  thought  it  was   one  of 
Chevallier's  emissaries.   Two  months 
after  this  rencontre,  and  near  miduieht, 
there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  phy- 
sician's  door.    He  arose,  and  saw  a 
youns:  maji  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  whose  clothes  were  in  rags,  who 
besought  him  to  go  immediately  to  a 
M.  Desorme*8,  wh^  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance.  Levrat,  however,  was  too  cau- 
tious to  venture  out  on  such  a  verbal 
message;  fur  he  remembered,  that  by 
a  late   regulation  between  him  and 
Desonne,  either  he  or  his  wife,  in  any 
exigency  at  night,  was  to  write  a  note 
to  the  doctor.   This  he  mentioned  to 
the   messenger,  who  replie<l,  that  the 
family  wa^  m  such  distress  that  no 
member  of  it  had  had  time  to  write. 
The  physician  desired  htm  to  go  back 
tod  bring  a  note;  and  the  other  de- 
parted, but  never  returned.    On  the 
following  day  Lcvi-at  saw  Desorme  and 
his  family,  who  were  perfectly  well. 
From  thb  it  was  concluded  that  Che- 
vallier, or  those  in  his  pay,  intended 
to  assassinate  the  physician. 

The  police  had  l>een  very  assiduous 
ill  gaininz  information  respecting  Che- 
vallier. It  was  discovered  that  such 
was  not  his  name,  and  that  the  true 


Chevallier  was  still  living.  lie  was  an 
ofSoet  in  the  army,  and  some  Tears 
since  had  lost  his  portfolio  and  all  his 

papers.    He  was  m  garrison  two  hun- 
idred  leagues  from  Lyons,  but  imme- 
diately proceeded  thither  on  receiving 
intimation  from  the  police.  For  a  long 
time  the  prisoner  persisted  in  his  story 
of  being  rierre-Claude  Chevallier;  but, 
after  several  examinations,  he  requested 
to  see  his  wife,  and  told  her  that  siu  h 
was  not  his  name — that  he  had  just 
seen  the  true  Chevallier — that  their 
marriage  was  consequently  null,  and 
she  must  take  measures  to  have  it  dis- 
solved. He  further  said  that  his  family 
was  respectable,  and  moved  in  a  good 
spbere  m  society — and  that  they  had 
forced  him,  on  account  of  an  erreur  de 
jcuncase,  to  take  to  service.    He  pro- 
ceeded then  to  declare,  in  a  memoir, 
that  his  name  was  Pierre- Etienne  Ga- 
briel Leltbvre,  bom  at  Madrid,  but  of 
French  origin.   Ilis  fiither  possessed 
considerable  means,  and  lived  at  F^ris ; 
where  he,  while  yet  very  young,  accom- 
panied  him.    He  obtained  a  situation 
in  a  government  ofHce.    His  extrava- 
gance, however,  had  become  so  great, 
that,  to  satisfy  his  wants,  he  had  com^ 
mitted  forgery  on  the  Hank  of  France 
for  60,000  francs.  He  was  discovered, 
anested,  and  was  about  to  be  branded 
with  lasting^  infkmy,  when  his  fother 
succeeded  in  staying  the  arm  of  justice, 
by  payment  of  the  sum,  and  intercession 
with  the  minister.  The  young  man  was 
enrolled  in  a  colonial  regiment.  Thence 
he  deserted  ;  and  arriving  at  Flushing, 
got  possession  of  the  papers  of  Cheval- 
lier, who  it  seems  had  belonged  to  the 
same  battalion  with  himself.    He  re- 
solved on  taking  that  name;  and,  for:;ing 
some  papers  to  keep  up  Im  churacler, 
he  toolt  the  route  to  Lyons. 

On  his  examination,  he  denied  all 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged. 
He  was  however  found  guilty,  on  the 
fullest  testimony,  of  stealing  the  infant 
and  murdering  his  own  child,  of  forgery, 
and  of  having  poisoned  Marie  Ri^uet. 
He  was  not  convieted  of  having  poi- 
soned his  two  other  wives,  from  want 
of  evidence.  He  heard  his  sentence 
with  a  resolute  air,  and  was  guillotined 
in  the  public  place  of  Lyons.  He  was 
a  hypocrite  to  the  last.  "  Tout  mon 
espoir,"  said  he,  just  V)cfore  his  execu- 
tion, "  est  dans  I'Ktre  Supreme,  dont 
les  volontes  sont  invisibles  sur  la  terre; 
s'il^claire  mes  juges,  et  que  mon  arrit 
soit  cass^^  mon  innocence  triomphem 
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devant  d'autres  juges.  J'ai  la  feme 
croyance  que  mow  arn"  t  sera  cass^ ; 
celle  confiance  est  foridte  sur  moD 
innocence.  Mais  d'ailleurs  je  suis  re- 
•ign^  i  moo  sort.  L'4chalaud  n'a  ja-  « 
nuiis  fait  palir  un  innocent.''  Then, 
pointing  to  a  Bible  which  he  carried, 
ne  would  add,  "  Voila  pour  moi  un 
source  de  consolation.  J'eu  ai  isiii 
toute  ma  vie  la  regie  de  ma  condaite.'* 
White  be  Was  holding  this  blasphe- 
mous  language,  and  protesting  his  in- 
nocence, a  woman  of  Theruay,  a  small 
commune  on  the  Rhone,  and  three 
leagues  from  Lyons,  hearing  in  a  shop 
of  &e  process  against  Lelibvre,and  the 
details  relative  to  the  disappearance  of 
his  cliild,  exclaimed,  tliat  she  had  no 
doubt  of  that  child  being  the  same  found 
drowned  near  Theruay.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  it  was  stated  to  the 
police,  that,  in  August  1819,  the  wo- 
man Thize  had  found  a  young  child, 
with  blue  eyes,  and  beautiful  features, 
about  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It 
had  a  small  frock,  a  bhirt  marked  with 
a  C,  a  black  liat,  blue  stockinj]^,  and 
black  shoesi.  The  limbs  of  the  child  were 


yet  supple;  so  that  it  could  nothaveboen 
dead  very  long ;  so  recently,  indeed, 
that  she  for  a  long  time  endeavoured 
to  reanimate  it,  but  in  vain.  The  child 
was  buried,  and  the  seston  had  fortu- 
nately preserved  the  clothes,  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  authorities  at 
Lyons,  who  further  found  a  person  of 
mo^it  respectable  character  who  de- 
posed to  liaving,  as  he  passed  the 
Pont  deU  GmUotihre,in  August  1819, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  seen  a  person  throw  into  the 
river  something  like  a  lai^e  parcel, 
which  made  a  great  noise  m  its  fidl: 
it  immediately  disappeared.  The  wit- 
ness took  him  for  a  smuggler,  w  ho,  fan- 
cying pursuit,  had  thrown  his  roo^Is 
into  the  river ;  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  conjecture,  on  seeing  die  man 
join  some  persons  before  nim,  with 
whom  he  conversed  fieely  as  he  en- 
tered the  city. 

Other  charges  were  made  by  general 
report  a^^aiust  Lelievre  :  that  he  had 
poisoned  two  Spaniards,  his  young 
brother,  and  attempted  the  life  of  bia 
own  father.  Happy  was  it  for  society 
when  it  rid  iUtelf  of  such  a  monster. 


AirK4  SCaOKLEBEH. 


In  the  collection  of  German  trials 
already  referred  to,  is  a  trial  for  poi- 
soning,  which  will  form  an  appendage 
to  that  of  J^elievre. 

In  the  house  of  the  Justiz-Amptmann 
Glaser,  at  Peignitt,  lived  the  widow 
Anna  Schonleben  :  she  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age. '  Glaser  had  separated 
from  his  wife  ;  but,  shortly  after  Schon- 
leben's  arrival  in  the  Amptmann's 
mily,  and  through  her  instrumentality, 
the  differences  betw  een  man  and  wife 
were  made  up,  and  the  latter  returned 
to  her  hus])and*s  residence.  About 
four  weeks  aAer  Uie  reconciliation,  she 
fraa  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  in 
a  few  hours  she  expired*  Schonleboi 
tlien  left  CHaser's  house,  and  took  up 
her  abode  with  the  Justiz-Aniptniann 
Grohmann :  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  delicate  state  of  body. 
The  widow  paid  him  every  possible 
attention,  and  shewed  herself  eminently 
qualified  for  the  oflice  of  nurse.  Not- 
withstandinfT  all  hei  care,  however, 
her  ma^iter  fell  ill :  his  decease  was  ac- 
companied with  violent  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  vomiting,  and  in  a  fow 
days  he  expired.  Her  character  stood 
so  high  for  diligence  and  attention  in 
the  service  of  the  sick  bed,  Uiat  she 


immediately  procured  a  situation  ia 
tiie  house  of  Kammer-Amptmann 
Gebhard,  whose  wife  was  approaching 
her  period  of  confinement.  The  event 
took  place ;  the  mother  and  child 
were  proceeding  uncommonly  well ; 
the  housekeeper  was  indefatigable  in 
her  duties  ;  when,  on  the  third  day, 
the  former  was  seized  with  spasms,  and 
in  seven  days  she  expired,  ^honleben 
remained  in  Gebhara's  house,  and  had 
unlimited  power  in  the  management  of 
his  domestic  arrangements.  His  fnends 
remonstrated  with  him  on  keeping  as  a 
servant  a  woman  whose  presence  liad 
been  so  fotal  wherever  she  had  lived. 
Gebhard  at  first  laughed  at  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  friends ;  but,  being 
at  length  persuaded,  he  imparted  to 
Schouleben  in  delicate  terms  Uie  ne- 
cessity for  her  quitting  his  service. 
She  gave  way  to  momentary  surprise ; 
but,  recovering  herself,  bustled  about 
as  usual.  On  the  morning  of  her  de- 
parture, she  filled  the  salt-box,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  customary  for  liiose 
quitting  service  to  do  so  for  their  sue* 
cessors ;  after  whidi  she  made  coffee 
for  the  maids,  giving  them  sugar  from 
a  paper  of  her  own.  She  then  took 
the  young  child  in  her  arms,  and  giive 
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it  a  biscuit  soaked  in  milk.  She  took 
ber  Ime,  aod  departed ;  and  balf  tn 
boar  after,  the  maids  were  seised  with 

violent  retching.  Gebhard  examined 
the  s:i It-box,  the  contents  of  which 
were  in  a  great  inedsurc  arsenic. 

Every  one  now  atlnbulcd  the  sudden 
dtttbs  already  leUUed  to  poison.  It 
nts  recollected  that  two  orGebhard*8 
Tisitors  had  been  seized  with  vomitinf^ 
and  convulsions  —  that  a  servant  call- 
ii^  with  a  message  had  drank  some 
w»e  ihe  gave  him,  and  had  suff^ied 
in  the  same  manner — that  a  lad  of 
nineteen  had  refused  a  similar  gif\  at 
her  hands,  having  perceived  a  white 
sediment  in  the  glass  —  that  a  woman, 
with  whom  she  had  had  quarreb,  had, 
'  ifter  drinkiog  some  Goflbe^  eviDced 
tbe  same  symptoms  as  the  maids — 
and  that  her  master  and  a  number  of 
guests,  having  taken  some  beer  which 
^e  bad  drawn,  had  suffered  in  the 
wnedreadfiil  manner. 

While  on  the  road  to  Bayreuth, 
Schonleben  wrote  a  letter  to  Gebhard, 
in  which  she  reproached  him  for  his 
conduct  towards  herself,  who  had  been 
a  protecting  angel  to  bis  child ;  and 
wbtie  she  resided'  in  that  phuse,  she 
wrote  several  limes  to  him  to  induce 
bim  to  take  her  again  into  his  service. 
While  thus  employed  she  was  appre- 
hended ;  aud  ou  searching  her  person, 
tbree  pockets  were  found:  two  con- 
tained lly*powder,  and  one  arsenic. 
For  many  months  she  baffled  all  the 
inquiries  of  justice  with  wonderful 
cunning  and  unbending  obstinacy. 
At  length,  on  learning  the  result  of  the 
enmioation  of  Gtasei^s  body,  she  con- 
fessed her  guilt  and  fell  into  strong 
convulsions.  The  infornv.itinn  obtained 
from  herselfjand  from  collateral  sources, 
amounted  to  this :  That  she  was  bora 
at  NiiiDberg>  in  1760,  of  parents  po^ 


sessed  of  a  small  competence,  whom 
she  lost  at  five  years  of  age.  She 
remained  with  her  guardian  till  nine* 

teen,  and  was  then  married,  against  ber 
inclination,  to  a  notary  named  Zwan- 
ziger.  Her  married  life  was  lonely: 
her  husband  at  first  attended  closely 
to  business;  and  she  employed  her 
hours  in  weepinfj  over  the  senti- 
mental vagaries  of  Werther,  and  the 
sutlLTini^s  of  Pamela  and  Emilia  Ga- 
lotti.  But  her  patrimony  was  soon 
expended  by  her  husband  and  her- 
self in  riotous  living,  and  being  re- 
duced to  destitution,  she  supported 
her  family  and  the  notary  by  tlie  sale 
of  her  personal  favours.  Iler  husband 
died ;  and  she  continued  her  aban- 
doned career,  until,  Ibr  Ikncied  wrongs 
(the  want  of  independent  fortune  among 
others),  she  vowed  eternal  enmity 
against  the  world.  She  commenced 
to  poison,  and  tlie  practice  grew  into 
an  ineradicable  habit  and  a  passion, 
the  control  of  which  was  impossible. 
When  the  arsenic  taken  from  her  per- 
son on  her  arrest  was,  some  months 
after,  exhibited  to  her,  a  delirium  of 
delight  seized  her  as  her  distended  eyes 
gased  with  an  impassioned  look  on  her 
old  friend.  Sbe  always  spoke  of  her 
crimes  as  of  venial  offences. 

W  hen  she  entered  Glaser's  family, 
she  determined  to  kill  the  wife,  thai 
she  might  induce  him  to  marry  herself. 

WhiM  she  mixed  the  potion,*'  such 
was  her  avowal,  "  she  comforted  herself 
with  the  reflection,  that  she  was  pre- 
paring for  herself  a  comfortable  esta- 
blidimentlbrheroldige.''  Grohmann's 
wife  she  poisoned,  because  she  had 
chided  her  for  her  mode  of  managing 
the  house.  She  confessed  a  multitude 
of  crimes ;  and  underwent  the  final 
sentence  of  the  law  ^beheading)  with- 
out the  slightest  emotion. 
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OV  KATIOVAL  XCONOMT* 
No.  VIII. 

ON  THE  CORN-LAWS — COLONEL  THOMPSON'S  AND  MR.  BOOTH's  PAMPHLETS. 


We  were  only  ablo,  in  our  last  essay,  to 
go  into  a  single  division  of  Uie  great 
question  of  Free  Trade.  We  examined 
the  actual  working  of  the  system,  in  its 
application  to  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  we  found  its  rosnlt  to  be,  ruin  to 
the  manufacturer,  arul  starvation  to  the 
workmen.  We  saw  a  population  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  people 
ndticed  from  comfort  to  misery  ;  and 
no  equivalent  appeared  on  any  side,  as 
a  counleriK)ise  to  all  this  absolute  loss. 

We  examined,  also,  the  plea  set  uu 
the  economists,  that  a  full  and  suil^ 
cient  luilance  of  gain  must  exist  some- 
where,, in  an  increase  of  our  exports 
in  the  c^ross ;  and  we  fouiKl  tins,  as 
miglit  be  expected,  a  mere  ticlion. 
The  same  statements,  and  the  same 
arguments,  which  were  applicable  to 
the  silk  trade,  might  be  recapitulated, 
were  it  necessary,  with  respect  to  the 
jilove  manufacture,  the  sbij)ping  inte- 
rest, and  every  other  branch  which  lias 
been  subjected  to  the  withering  influ- 
ence of  tnis  destructive  theory. 

The  main  question,  however,  which 
presses  itself  on  owr  attention,  is  that 
of  the  one  great  staple  of  life,  into  the 
trade  of  which  tlie  economists  are  now 
most  anxious  to  introduce  their  system. 

Free  trade  in  com"  is  the  crown- 
ing prize  of  their  imasfinalion,  with- 
out which  all  their  former  baleful 
triumphs  are  viewed  wiiii  careless  dis- 
content and  dissatisfiiction.  Half  a 
million  of  people  tossed  into  the  jaws 
of  the  "  free-trade"  monster,  far  from 
pluttinj::,  or  even  staying  his  appetite, 
seem  rather  to  have  whetted  it,  and  he 
looks  with  wistful  eyes  to  the  millions 
who  subsist  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  ever  and  anon  cries  out^ 
"  More,  more!" 

Uoth  of  the  authors  to  whose  pam- 
phlets we  referred  in  our  last  paper,  are 
lull,  clear,  and  decided,  on  this  subject. 
They  frequently  advert  to  this  part  of 
the  question,  as  the  main  object  in  their 


ducting  the  argument  is  very  different. 
His  lordship's  tract,  however,  has  bt;eu 
of  comparatively  little  use  to  us  :  his 
view  of  the  question  is  deficient,  boib 
in  breadth  and  in  depth ;  and  it  would 
be  comparatively  a  waste  of  time  to 
contend  miicli  upon  points  which  lie 
altogether  on  the  surface  of  the  con> 
troversy. 

His  lordship  ueats  the  question  as 

thougl»  it  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
point  of  the  import  or  exclusion  of 
foreign  corn.  Land,"  he  says,  in  the 
present  discussion,  means  that  land 
only  which  is  employed  in  producing 
corn  ; "  and  he  adds,  that  "  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  com-growinc^  land 
is  entitled  to  any  special  favour." 
Now  his  lordship  here  has  manifestly 
omitted  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  real 
objects  of  the  "  free  traders."  lie  lias 
looked  only  to  the  motions  and  dis- 
cussions in  parliament,  which  turn 
mainly  upon  tlie  "corn-laws,"  and 
upon  the  import  of  **  wheat,  barley, 
oats,"  &c.  simply  because  specific  laws 
exist  on  those  specific  articles,  and 
because  the  cHorts  of  the  economists 
are  thus  naturally  and  necessarily  di- 
rected into  this  particular  channel; 
knowing,  however,  as  they  all  do^  that 
their  doctrines  cannot  be  successfully 
adopted  on  these  points  without  in- 
evitably leading  to  a  similar  change  in 
the  laws  regulating  tlie  import  of  all 
descriptions  of  food.  The  object  of 
the  economists,  as  clearly  stated  in 
their  writings,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
free  trade  in  nil  sorts  of  (ood  ;  although 
they  too  often  adopt  the  common 
pbrsses,  and  talk  of  corn-laws  as 
though  wheat  and  barley  were  the  only 
matters  of  which  they  were  writing. 
Mr.  Booth's  fourth  axiom  claims  Hberty 
for  the  merchant  '*  to  make  his  pur- 
chases wherever  he  can  procure  Jarm 
produce  and  commodiHa^  of  the  best 
quality,  at  the  cheape^p^'J  1^ 

narrow  the  subject,  thereiore,  as  irre-"^ 
•  •       ...  .    .    « »»— .J 
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must  therefore  suppose  that  the  passai^e 
was  written  at  a  moment  when  iiis 
locdsbip,  under  the  influence  of  llie 
dalaeM  of  the  mbjecty  wis  waxiiig 
dfowqr): 

*'  What  I  am  particuUrlj  anxiotis  to 
direct  joor  attention  to,  is  ihe  utter  in- 
efficiency of  the  law  to  accomplish  either 
of  its  two  purposes— of  protecting  the 
ftrmer  from  too  low,  and  the  consumer 
ftwe  tooUgh  a  prieo.  In  the  spring  of 
1817,  wheat  sold  at  l?Oi.  a-quarter;  in 
the  winter  of  182  US,  it  sold  at  lass  than 
40.." 

His  lordship  here  plainly  asserts  that 
"the  law,"  tlie  present  law,  does  not 
protect  the  consumer  from  too  high  a 
price,  and  he  quotes  1817,  when  lAcat 
was  1 20*.  But  h  is  lordship  well  knows, 
that  "the  law"  of  1R17  is  not  "the 
law"  now.  By  the  present  law,  as 
amended  in  1828,  wheat  long  before 
it  arrives  at  the  fiunine-priee  of  120r., 
cr  even  lOOi.,  can  be  imported  at  the 
merely  nominal  duty  of  twelve  pence 
per  quarter.  What  further  protection 
the  consumer  can  want  against  a  fa- 
mine-pice thantheliberty  to  impNOft,al- 
Boetoutylree,  long  beforetfie  price  has 
risen  to  the  scarcity  level,  it  is  diffieolt 
to  say.  What  does  his  lordship  mean, 
then,  when  he  talks  of  "  the  inefficiency 
of  the  law  to  protect  the  consumer?" 
and  what  does  he  mean  by  quoting 
1817,  when  "  the  law"  has  been  totally 
changed  in  this  veiy  respect  since  that 
time  f 

And  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  law 
to  protect  the  ianner  from  too  low  a 
price,  as  {Moved  by  the  average  of  18S9, 
here,  again,  bis  lordship  shoots  quite 
beside  the  mark.  Tlie  law  is  intended 
to  protect  the  former,  not  from  "  low 
prices'*  in  the  abstract,  from  whatever 
sonrce  the^  may  arise,  but  from  "  low 
prices  arismg  from  foreign  competition/' 
The  low  prices  of  1822  were  not  caused 
by  imports  of  foreign  corn;  they  ori- 
gmated  in  a  totally  different  cau.<>e, 
and  one  which  no  corn-law  can  touch, 
— namely,  a  sudden  eoalnctioo  of  the 
currency. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  le- 
gislature, in  one  of  its  freaks,  should 
choose  to  abolish  and  exterminate  al- 
togetfier  every  sort  and  description  of 
papfr-money;  at  once,  then,  we  are 
reauced  lo  a  circulating  medium  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  millions,  in  place 
of  one  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Of  course, 
rrery  maiketable  oooimodity  tdls  to 
eoi..¥iii.  VO.  XLIV. 


one  half  its  former  price  ;  and  wheat, 
if  it  be  now  ut  70*.,  will,  in  tluree 
months,  be  at  35f except  tlie  ruin  of 
the  fcrmea  should  cause  a  scarcity: 
and  thus,  by  a  counteracting  operation, 
raise  wheat  to  a  price  beyond  its  na- 
tural level. 

Something  approaching  to  this  slate 
of  Uiiugs  occurred  in  18S2;  a  sudden 
contraction  of  the  currency  reduced  all 
prices,  and  the  price  of  com  with  the 
rest.  And  therefore^  most  logically 
argues  the  noble  lord,  the  corn-law 
is  inefficient  t  Inefficient  indeed,  as 
we  have  before  said,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  if  it  is  expected  to  main- 
tain for  the  farmer  high  prices  under 

circumstances.  But  if  its  aim  and 
end  be  meieljr  the  avoidance  of  one 
cause  of  low  prices — the  influx  of  fo- 
reign corn, — then  an  instance  of  low 
prices,  arising  from  a  totally  different 
source,  is  plainly  nothing  whatever  to 
the  purpose. 

With  aigussentatioD  of  this  clses, 
then,  we  shall  not  occupy  our  readers. 
Mr.  Booth  and  Col.  Thompson  are  of 
another  class  of  reasoners.  Lord  Fitz- 
william  is  one  of  those  amiable  persons 
who,  ftom  the  Roman  Cathouc  Bill 
downwards,  are  always  for  letting  the 
lion  in  at  the  door  in  the  first  instance, 
confident  in  their  abilities  to  tame  and 
render  him  a  very  useful  domestic  ani- 
mal afterwards.  But  the  Thompsons 
and  Booths,  like  the  0*Conn«lls  and 
Lawlesses,  are  ready  enough  to  shew 
his  teeth  and  claws  beforehand  ;  and 
to  let  us  fully  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  creature  whom  some  of  our 
shnple  ones  are  so  ansioos  to  bring 
within  our  domestic  circle* 

One  thing,  however,  and  that  no 
ligiit  matter,  the  noble  lord  and  Mr. 
Booth  have  in  common,  and  it  is 
a  point  on  which  we  totallv  dissgree 
with  both.  We  sUude  to  their  ar<;u- 
ments  beintj  founded  upon,  and  ad- 
dressed to,  the  interests  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  select  Jew.  Lord  Milton 
addrcsssi  himself  to  the  Limd-oumtn 
of  England Mr.  Booth  argues  almost 
exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  merchants. 
The  viscount  wishes  to  shew  the  land- 
lords tliat  they  would  not  io«e, —  Mr. 
Booth  urffes  upon  the  merchants  tet 
they  would  greatly  gain, — by  the  pn^ 
posed  abrogation  of  the  corn-laws. 
Now,  without  professing  to  disregard 
the  mterests  ot  either  tlie  landlords  or 
the  merchants,  we  must  beg  to  observe 
that  there  is  anottier  party  to  the  qnss^ 
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tioD,  wiMte  wellkre,  in  our  vlew^  it  oC 

considerably  more  impofluioe  than 
that  of  either  of  these  favoured  classes. 

The  only  really  safe  and  judicious 
point  of  view  in  which  any  of  these 
f^re^t  questions  can  be  contemplated, 
IS  that  which  looks  at  their  beariog 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
A  «afe  and  permanent  prosperity  can- 
not be  obtained  for  any  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  state,  but  in  so  far  as 
WO  begin  wiA  the  foundation  of  all. 
'*  Keep  the  feet  wafm,"  say  the  doc- 
tors, and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
will  be  found  in  proper  order. 

Mr.  Booth  proj'etses  largely  on  this 
seore.    His  nry  title-page  talks  of 

Free  Trade  at  it  affecU  ih  Peo^;" 
and  be  commences  his  discourse  in  the 
same  strain.  But  in  a  few  minutes  his 
tone  alters,  and  we  soon  find  that  by 
"  the  people"  lie  means  "  the  mer- 
ebants."  Kretj  aigunient  bende  this 
way.  Against  protective  daties  he 
urges,  that  "  a  business  or  manufac- 
ture protected  by  high  duties  on  im- 
portation, will  not,  on  that  account, 
yield  mofft  thna  the  anUman  rate  if 
frofit;'  &c.  And  again :  WhUe  you 
force  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
any  particular  commodity,  instead  of 
allowing  its  importation  from  abroad, 
^ou  cannot  secure  to  those  engaged  in 
It  a  higher  than  the  ar^&narv  rate  of 
profitrkc. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  he  argues 
against  protective  duties ;  because, 
while  they  raise  prices  to  the  consu- 
nmtf  th^  do  not  teow  •  higher  rate 
^ profit  than  the  ordinary  one  to  die 
merchant  or  manufacturer.  Who  ever 
heard  of  protective  duties  imposed  or 
advocated  on  any  such  ground  ?  The 
legislatnie  that  should  dream  of  im- 
posing duties  merely  to  secure  "a 
higher  rate  of  profit"  to  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer,  would  deser\'e  to  be 
immediately  cashiered.  The  use  and 
objeet  of  protective  duties,  us  Mr. 
Booth  ought  to  know,  is  to  secnrSy  not 
high  profits  to  the  maoufactniery  but 
employment  and  bread  to  large  masses 
of  the  people.  But  this  is  a  consider- 
ation which  Mr.  Booth,  apparently, 
does  not  think  worthy  of  his  attention, 
for  he  scaredy  ever  alludes  to  it. 

It  is,  however,  the  only  ground  on 
which  we  shall  argue  the  question. 
We  are  not  careless  about  the  mer- 
eteoto,  hot  we  know  very  well,  that,  if 
driven  ont  of  one  class  of  exports  or 
iiifiofts^  they  can  with  case  empl^ 


tfattr  capital  in  'anodMr;  and  even 
Lord  lUlton's««land-owne»,'*  though 
we  would  not  nndervalue  them,  do  not 
seem  to  us  so  all-important  that  we 
should  advocate  protective  duties 
merely  to  secure  to  tnem  their  present 
lenti.  If  a  mtem  of  protective  duties 
be  not  good  for  the  millions,  we  shall 
never  advocate  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  thousands. 

Let  us,  then,  devote  a  few  moments 
to  Mr.  Booth's  statements  as  to  this 
great  question.  We  shall  find,  if  we 
mistake  not,  that  they  involve  a  series 
of  practical  absurdities,  the  enunciation 
of  which,  by  one  who  wishes  to  become 
a  teacher  of  « sound  principles,'*  is 
perfectly  astonnding. 

The  following  are  the  principal  date 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Booth: 

"  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in  his  wedk  ea 
taxation,  estinlutes  the  consumption  of 
corn  in  this  country  at  50,000,000  of 
quarters,  and  he  celcalsles  the  lots  to  the 
nation,  attributable  to  the  restrictions  on 
the  corn-tnide,  at  an  average  rate  of  fire 
shillings  per  quarter,  or  a  gross  sum  of 
lt,dO0,00OI. 

'*  Let  tlie  tax  thus  impoaad  on  tbo 
nation  be  taken  at  ten  millions  sterlinc^. 
But  this  is  only  half  the  eviL  The  pnce 
of  buteher'a  neat,  baeen,  end  polarteee, 
bean  a  proportionate  ratiota  Aatof  com, 
and,  regulated  by  the  averagfe  ralue  of 
thoae  staple  commodities,  the  cost  of 
houses,  fomitore  &c.,  is  pruportionaUy 
high.  Taking  all  contiageneies  into  no* 
count,  we  consider  ihfl  pecuniary  charge 
to  the  nation,  arising  out  of  the  artific^ 
restrictions  on  tiie  importation  of  /ood,  as 
amounting,  at  the  least,  to  fistiity  arittisnt 
per  annum. 

"  For  whose  benefit  is  this  appalling 
tax  immwed  on  lha  people  of  Enghmd  1 
UndHuably  for  the  benefit  of  the  load* 
SWisri ;  not  for  the  actual  caltirators  of 
the  soil,  the  fanners,  the  husbandmen,  the 
labourers,  the  artuans,  and  meeheniea 
employed  in  the  huiinoss  of  agviooltare*'' 
"  It  is  the  Inml-owner,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  tithe- owner,  for  whose  peculiar* 
inoividnal,  and  ezdusive  benefit,  the  im* 
portation  of  food  has  been  prohibited,  and 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  tweo^  mlHions 
are  levied." 

*'  Dotbelaad-ovmersgainin  proportion 
as  the  country  loses  !  By  no  means ;  foe 
every  million  which  they  gain  the  eo«aitry 
loses  four  milliona." 

"  Sbranse  and  uaaoeoontaBlo  fotnity. 
which  induces  the  people  of  England 
patiently  to  submit  to  u  taxation  of  twenty 
millions,  that  a  particular  class  of  the 
eemmmnty  may  benefit  to  the  eMent  ef 
/wmlDionsI" 
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fallacy  on  its  very  front.  It  can  de- 
ceive no  one  capable  of  the  least  re* 
flection. 

The  existing  restrictions  have  been 
impoaedy  aajfs  fiir.  Booth,  adely  and 
tnhmnefy  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners. NVliere  does  he  learn  this  ? 
True,  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons 
ccmsist,  for  the  most  part,  of  laod- 
oinieiB»  and  by  them  the  coro-lawt 
hate  been  passed.  Bat  the  object  alwaye 
put  forward  in  these  assemblies,  as  be- 
ing that  aimed  at  in  the  restrictions  in 
question,  has  always  been  the  pro- 
tNtkn  of  agrkmUm*:  not  of  the  land- 
ewncra  merely,  bat  of  the  caltiYatois  of 
the  soil,  in  at  least  an  equal  dq;ree« 
Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Booth  so  mis- 
stale  the  fact,  as  to  describe  the  one 
sole  operating  motive  to  have  been  the 
advaaoemeat  of  the  intereits  of  the 
land-ownaia? 

Has  the  result  shewn,  by  the  actual 
operation  of  tJiese  restrictions,  that  tlie 
interests  of  liie  landlords,  and  of  them 
alonO|WaslbeoiieobjectinTiewl  By 
no  BMaaal  We  cannot  quote  a  better 
witBess  on  this  point  than  Mr.  Booth 
himself.  He  tells  us,  again  and  again, 
that  the  country  pays  a  tax  of  twenty 
millions,  but  that  the  land-owners  do 
Bot  laoeife  oat  of  all  that  amoiuit 
■MM*  than  five  millions.  What,  tkmf 
becomes  of  the  remaining  fifteen  ? 

On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
This  balance  of  hfteen  millions  is  not 
lamitted  to  other  eooatrict ;  for  the 
very  ground  of  Mr.  Booth's  discontent 
i^i  this,  tliat  we  refuse  so  to  remit  it  — 
that  we  peniist  in  cultivating  our  own 
lands  and  paying  our  own  husbandmen, 
in  place  of  buying  our  com  of  the 
Polish  lords.  Neither  is  this  filteeii 
millions,  which  Mr.  Booth  calls  a  tax, 
paid  to  the  government,  or  to  any 
other  tax-gatlierer,  for  the  purpose  of 
anyuseless  or  needless  expenditure. 

Ihe  real  fiict  can  hardly  escape  the 
detection  of  even  the  most  creaulous 
and  obtuse  of  Mr,  Booth's  readers. 
Twenty  millions,  he  lelU  us,  are  paid  in 
the  augmented  prices  of  food  and  of 
lliia  som  only  five  miUioos  is  leoeifod 
by  tlie  land-ownecs.  The  (ate  of  the 
remaining  fifteen  millions,  which  in 
Mr.  Booth's  pages  appear  as  if  sunk  in 
the  depths  uf  the  sea,  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  If  those  who  till 
tfw  soil,  and  who  bring  to  maifcet  its 
fmits,  receive  twenty  millions  more 
than  Mr.  Booth  would  have  ibem  ra- 
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ceive,  and  if  their  laodloids  oblain 

only  one-fourth  of  this  amount  in  the 
shape  of  rents,  what  can  be  plainer 
than  that  tlie  farmers  and  the  farmers* 
labourers  are  the  persons  in  whoso 
hands  the  remaining  fifteen  roiUiona 
must  ultimately  remain.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  before  his  eyes,  Mr.  Booth, 
tells  us,  with  great  decision  oflanguaj^e, 
that  **  this  appalling  tax  is  not  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  aehuUaiU 
Uvators  of  the  toily*  but  "  for  the  pe^ 
culitir,  individual,  and  eidutive  benefit 
of  the  Uind-owneri  r*  Bungling  hands, 
certainly,  tliese  land-owners  must  be,  to 
impose  a  tax  for  their  own  esclmhe 
benefit,  and  then  to  allow  other  per- 
sons to  reap  three-fourths  of  the  ad« 
vantage  resulting  from  it ! 

No !  the  facts  of  the  case  are  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Booth.  Doubtless,  when  tht 
land-owners  of  the  two  houses  passed 
the  various  corn-bills  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  they  were  not  indifferent  or  for- 
getful of  tlieir  own  interests.  No  one 
would  ask  or  expect  diat  their  own  eoiH 
cem  in  the  question  should  be  left  out  of 
view.  Least  of  all  could  the  economists 
demand  such  an  exalted  degree  of  pa- 
triotism,— they  who,  in  the  Westminster 
Review  and  the  Morning  ChrtmicU^ 
hare  just  been  exhorting  tho  mill- 
owner  legislators  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  "  rouse  themselves^"  and  fight 
to  the  last  against  a  proposal  that  their 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  shall  be 
impeded  by  so  absurd  a  restriction  as 
that  which  would  deny  them  the  right 
of  working  the  infant  and  the  orphan 
to  decrepitude  and  death ! 

The  land-owners  doubtless  remem- 
bered their  own  concern  io  the  ques- 
tion. But  when,  whcre^  or  how,  ms  fK 
been  shewn  that  this  considemtion  was 
the  one  only  object  in  their  view  ?  Is 
it  rational  to  characterise  a  whole  class 
of  English  gentlemen  as  possessing  no 
motire  fom  action  abore  that  of  th* 
swine  ?  W  hy  are  we  absurdly  to  sup^ 
pose  that,  living  among  the  workinj^ 
agriculturists,  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
soil,  they  yet  thought  of  nothing  but 
their  own  rents  and  the  means. of  in* 
creasing  them  I 

If  we  would  look  at  this  matter  in 
the  light  of  common  sense,  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment  tiiat  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  land-owners  to  sepa- 
rate the  imerests  of  the  cultireiors  Of 
the  soil  from  their  own.  They  could 
not  think  of  the  desiiableoess  of  weU> 
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ptid  md  ample  rentals,  witboat  drink- 
ing idio  of  the  desirableness  of  their 

tenants'  comfort  and  prosperity.  They 
could  not  legislate  for  tlie  protection 
and  advantage  of  tlie  farmer,  without 
a  consciousness  tliat,  while  they  were 
thiie  doing  what  was  Hghif  they  were 
at  the  same  time  doing  what  was  od- 
vantageotis.  The  natural  progress  of 
the  argument  through  the  mind  will 
always  thus  mingle  up  the  two  in- 
terests ;  but,  at  the  same  .time,  it  will 
pat  that  of  the  tenant  in  the  foremost 
place.  "If  wheat  cannot  be  sustained 
at  60s.  and  upwards,  the  farmer  cannot 
live :  If  tlie  farmer  cannot  live,  how  am 
I  to  get  my  rents  V*  Such  is  the  ob- 
vious working  of  the  question  in  eveiy 
land-owner*s  mind.  And  thft  result  of 
the  whole  i«<  seen  in  the  enactment 
of  such  a  protection  as  puts  into  the 
pockets  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  an 
annual  twenty  millions  (according  to 
Sir  Henry  Pamell)  above  the  conti- 
nental price;  of  which  twenty  millions, 
^Vf  only,  by  Mr  Booth's  confession, 
go  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 

But,  having  thus  shewn  tkeabsardity 
of  Mr.  Booth's  notion  of  twenty  mil- 
lions being  mid  by  the  people,  and 
only  Jive  millions  being  gained  by  any 
one ;  and  having  seen  that  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  must  inevitably  be 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  agricoltunsts, 
we  come  to  the  main  question.  Whether 
it  be  expedient  that  any  such  twenty 
millions  should  be  added  to  the  price 
of  food,  for  the  joint  benetit  of  the 
owners  and  the  cnltindors  of  the  soil? 

Mr.  Booth,  CokmelThompeon— all, 
in  sliort,  of  the  economists,  small  and 

^-eat — exclaim  with  one  voice,  No/ 
bey  vote  Uie  idea  an  abomination, 
and  the  law  horrible  tyranny.  They 
demand  open  ports" and  **  Iree  tmde 
in  com" — with  a  small  fixed  duty,  if 
you  will,  but  the  smaller  the  better. 

Tlie  language  in  which  they  enforce 
their  projects,  and  expatiate  on  the 
avib  which  their  own  fimcies  hare 
conjured  up,  is  ec]ually  absurd  and 
atrocious.  Colonel  Thompson  tells  us 
that  "  the  people  of  England  are  pro- 
hibited from  seiiuig  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  are  confined  by  act  of  par- 
liament to  a  given  quantity  of  food.** 
And,  in  a  page  or  two  farther,  after  he 
had  describpfl  our  condition  as  that  of 
people  who  had  not  bread  enough  to 
eat,  and  who  were  debarred  by  law 
from  importing  more,  he  turns  lonnd 
and  abusesour  own  fimners  for  growing 


toonnicbeonil    They aie distressed,'^ 
besays, "  becanse  they  dMose  to  grow  i 
what  nobody  wants  from  them,  and 
demand  to  be  paid  for  it.'*    So  that, 
according  to  this  sensible  and  con- 
sistent gentleman,  we  have  more  com  | 
than  we  want,  and  are  yet  starving  Ibr 
lack  of  bread ;  and  for  botb  evils  we  I 
are  to  thank  the  corn-laws !  , 

It  is  always,  with  these  gentlemen, 
"  the  people, '  that  are  the  sufferers  by 
the  corn  -laws.  As  to  those  whom  tli^ 
call  "  the  monopolists*'— those  who 
benefit  hy  the  protective  system  —  they 
are  constantly  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  merely, 
who  are,  for  their  own  interest,  robbing 
and  starving  the  great  mass  of  our 
population.  Now,  if  the  fact  be  so, 
we  have  not  a  word  more  to  say.  If 
the  protective  system  be  not  for  the 
good  of  the  millions,  away  with  it.  If 
tfie  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  would  ically 
benefit  **  the  people,"  by  all  means 
repeal  them  to-morrow. 

But  a  word  or  two  on  this  point. 
These  gentlemen  themselves  calculate 
the  vrhole  gains  of  the  land-owneis  at 
five  millions  a-year.  This  is  their  own 
statement,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
underrated.  As  to  the  other  fifteen 
millions,  which  they  say  are  levied  by 
the  "  taxes  on  food,'  it  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  that  this  amount  is  not  lost 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  retains 
amontjst  the  millions  of  working  agri- 
culturists. Five  millions  is  the  utmost 
amount,  and  a  most  exaggerated  amount 
it  is,  of  the  actual  loss  to  the  people, 
and  gain  to  the  land-ownei8,or**  nxmo- 
polists.*' 

Now  the  population  of  these  islands 
is  24,000,000.  How  much,  then,  is  the 
actual  infliction  of  the  bread-tax 
per  bead?  It  b  a  ftnction  above^W 
akUUngt  per  annum,  or  a  fraction  less 
than  one  penny  per  week,  for  each 
individual. 

Supposing,  then,  each  family  to  con- 
sist ofnve individuals  on  an  average, 
it  b  obvious  that  a  rise  of  one  penny 
per  day,  or  sixpence  per  week,  on  the 
wajes  of  the  working  man  —  the  small- 
est rise  possible — would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  him  than  the  total  repeal  of 
die  corn-laws. 

Or,  to  take  it  the  other  wigr,  if,  by 
an  alteration  of  these  laws,  you  dimi- 
nish the  labouring  man's  wj^es  only 
one  penny  per  day,  you  place  him  in  a 
worse  situation  than  he  is  at  present, 
crushed  as  he  b,  according  to  your 
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accoimty  under  the  iatokfabte    biCMl-  does  he  estimate  their  pn>bablc  fall  at 

tax."  any  thing  leu  than  this  poor  20d.  or  'Zs. 

Now,  that  wages  would  be  lowered,  a-week  to  a  working  mechanic  or 

ii  denied  bj  no  one.  Mr.  Boolli  him-  manaftettifer.  He  cannot.  But  if  m 

•elf  eaysy    It  must  not  be  diiguisedy  man's  wages  and  his  expenses  fall 

that  as  commodities  become  cheaper  simultaneously,  where    is   the  gain 

wages  will  become  lower."    Thdi  this  derived    on    the    whole    account  ? 

Imcerittg  would  be  to  a  less  extent  than  Whence  are  we  to  realise  tlie  vast  ad- 

a  penny  oer  day,  is  inconceivable.   By  vantages  flowing  from  this  proposed 

each  m  cnnge  Uie  labomer  nould  i&nd  change  ?  In  what  mode,  advantageoutlv, 

his  condition  mikde  woise.   Bat  what  would  this'*  free  trade  a/^c(/A«pecp/er' 

if  the  fall  amounted  to  twopence  per  Tn  vhort,  wliat  is  the  motive  for  Mich  m 

day?    Why  then  the  labourers  of  the  mighty  change 

country,  who  had  been  deluded  by  the        But  this  is  ouiy  half  Uie  truth.  It  is 
Dotioa  that  free  trade  in  com  had  oeen  not  only  most  certain  that  all  the  im- 
advocated  solely  for  their  good,  would  mense  gain  promised  to  the  people^ 
find  that  they  had  been  relieved  of  Hve  would,  in  the  end,  elude  their  grasp; 
millions  in  the  price  of  com,  and  at  but  it  may  be  made  equally  clear,  that 
the  same  time  deprived  of  ten  millions  positive  loss,  great  misery,  and  ex- 
in  the  amount  of  their  wages !  tensive  suffering,  would  be  the  vc9\ 
This  view,  however,  may  fiiirly  be  result  of  the  proposed  cham.  Giant* 
nid  to  be  too  general.   Assuming,  at  ing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  reduced 
we  do,  the  proposition  which  no  one  prices  of  food  might  save  the  meclianic 
can  deny,  that  the  fifteen  millions —  as  much  as  20d.  or  2*.  per  week,  it  is 
three-tourths  of  the  twenty  said  to  be  equally,  nay  &r  more  probable,  thai 
raised  by  the  **  bfMd4ax  -^do  ittiifo  bis  wages  would  ftlt  in  a  hr  greater 
iaao  the  pockets  of  the  egrieulturists*  proportion.    And  we  suppose  that 
we  are  obviously  open  to  die  remark,  there  is  not  a  mechanic  in  the  kingdom 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  five  mil-  so  dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  perceive, 
boos,  said  to  be  gained  by  the  land-  that  a  gain  of  2s.  in  the  price  of  food, 
owners,  must  kd\  upon  the  uon-agh-  and  a  loss  of  3<.  or  45.  in  his  weekly 
cuhuiml  classes.    As  these  do  not  wazes,  would  leave  him  at  the  ymrt 
fiootftitute  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  end  in  a  much  worse  predicament  than 
population,  it  is  clear  that  the  burden  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
now  borne  by  them,  and  the  weiii^ht  of        Our  main  reason  for  forming  this 
which  they  would  be  relieved,  by  the  expectation  is  founded  ou  a  view  of 
proposed  repeal,  woold  be  four  times  tbe  relative  proportions  of  the  greit  di- 
that  which  we  have  supposed  in  the  Tisions  in  our  |)opulation.  The  Ian- 
above  calculation.  These  five  millions  guage  used  by  the  economists,  con* 
being  raised  upon  a  fourtli  part  of  the  stantly  describes  the  mechanics,  or  ma- 
people,  and  not  upon  the  whole,  might  nufacturing  classes,  as  "  the  people/^ 
amount,  to  each  head  of  a  family,  to  a  and  the  agriculturists  as  a  compare- 
tax  of  fonrpenee  per  day,  or  two  sUU  tivelv  smill  body  of  monopolists.  But 
lings  per  week.  W  •  say,  m%Af  amount,  all  this  is  mere  fiction.    Amidst  the 
for  we  take  the  whole  calculation  to  be  long  catalogue  of  their  exaggerations 
exaggerated ;  but  it  is  always  best  to  and  distortions,  there  is  not  a  more 
reason  upon  your  adversary's  data,  monstrous  or  mischievous  one  than 
whenever  he  can  be  shewn  to  be  thb.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
wrong  even  upon  his  own  grounds,  the  focts  of  die  case.   Mr.  Marshall, 
We  will  therefore  take  for  granted,  if  one  of  their  own  oracles, —  for  whose 
Mr.  Booth  wishes  it,  that  the  restric-  tables  Mr.  Hume  lately  persuaded  the 
tioas  on  the  import  of  food  do  operate  House  of  Commons  to  vote  a  large 
to  raise  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  me-  amount  of  the  public  money, —  has 
cbsoBic,  with  a  wife  ana  three  children,  supplied  us  with  a  classification  of  our 
as  much  as  from  2Ck/.  to  2s.  per  week.  population,  to  the  use  of  which  we 
\N'hen,  however,  Mr.  Booili confesses  apprehend  they  can  offer  no  objection, 
his  expectation  that,  if  his  plans  were  I  lis  several  subdivisions  may  be  classed 
adopted , "  wages  would  become  lower,"  as  follows 

I.  Agricultural  occupiers  and  labourers   ••••  6,900,000 

II.  Mamtfactnrers  t,400,000 

Artificers    650,000 

Miaiog  labottiers   <>(>o,oo<) 

  3,650,000 
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III.  Shoiikeepen    S,100,U00 

Millin,  imcclien.  Ace.   900.000 

Tailors,  &c   1,080,000 

Profetaions,  umoitanti,  Und-ownesa,  &c....  3,507,000 

  6,587,000 

Now,  it  IS  obvious  that  the  latter        On  this  point  we  must  quote  a  few 

dass,  as  dependent  upon  the  two  foi^  sentences  from  Mr.  Booth's  pamphlet; 

mer,  must  oe  proportiooably  divided  which  eeiiteooeB  appeer  to  ns  to 

between    them.     The  shopkeepei^  noisly  misapplied.    He  thinks  that 

butchers,  tailors,  and  professional  men,  ttey  describe  the  existing  state  of  things ; 

in  such  a  town     Newark,  or  Devizes,  — we,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 

clearly  depend  upon  the  agriculturists;  they  most  truly  portray  that  suite  of 

while  the  same  daases  in  Manchester  tliingi  whldi  would  be  produced  by 

rely  upon  the  manufactui  crs.    We  Mr.  Booth's  fiiTOurite  "  fiee  liade  m 

must  aivide  them,  therefore,  between  food."    His  woids  are  these: 
the  first  and  second  classes,  m  propor-  We  hare  stated  that  twenty  milliona 

tion  to  the  strength  of  those  classes.  sterling  per  annum  may  be  uken  as  the 

This  will  gire  to  the  agricultural  cUmi  i>ecaniary  sacri6ce  of  the  present  restrio* 

4,187,000,  and  to  the  manolhcturiiig  tive  ajatBoi ;  but  tlie  pecuoianr  loaa  im 
3,400,000, — leaving  the  totals  thus ^^^7  *  portion  of  the  evil.    It  is  the 

Agriculturists  and  thair  aa-  Jt^***"^®  privation,  the  stern  uegaUon  of 
condaries                    10  487  000  eajoyment  to  miUiona  of  human 

lIsBBfretorers  and  their  M-     '     '  beingpi;  it  ia  tha  denial  of  eomfort  and 

<yfff<lftfi^   6  050  000  happmess  to  thonsands  and  tens  of  thou- 

«u:.  ^1^.  1  »•  V  1*  J  sands :  it  is  that  leaden  barrier  atrainst 

But  this  calculation  cmiU  Ireland.  ^  impmyement.  physical,  moralf  and 

Po!..^.P."^*'?  "  inteUaitud-hopelesi,  endlaaa,  i.;«o. 

7,800,0C0,  and  it  is  entirely  agncul-  diable  poverty,  which  the  cnne  of  an 

tural.    So  completely  have  tlie  few  unemployed  population  throwa  heSon  its 

manufactures  of  the  oonntiy  been  ex-  victims.'^  p.  1 1. 
terminated  oflate.thatitcanioarcelvbe       %ir      -r  .i      j        i  • . 

leM  18,000,000  10  the  ag  icullurUu  ^  A"  ""'"Pf  2^  P°P"'"™  .  >»' 

manufecturere.  ^W""  befell  any  country    The  only  question 

These  fact,  are  clearly  all-important,  r^SS!  «  ^SlZIZ 

and  ought  never  to  be  lost  s  rIu  of  2.^^, 'TJi  ???V  Ir"*""** 
when  wi  are  contendmg  «ul.  inln  who  "l,"  '^J'^  *»  P«*« 

dnleolly,  that  "  th7p«»l^''  ttalii.         B<~*  ^o""    "  <^o"- 

the  great  bulk  of  the'Tlop^e.  are  tC  «  L/J^-^l  iL^'^rf?.!  '' 

parties  to  be  benefitel  by  the  J^^^S^l^l^^^^' 
Jo«d  repeal,  and  that  the  proiection  <»»4»"».-W«W  pradaM- 

wbidi  DoT^  it  beneficial  to  non^  ^Ij'  i"'^^°r,r\  J,"  "  S!^^ 

i»„,  ,1  ^  ,  ^  .     ,  JVir.  Booth  reasons  thus  : 

Hut  tlie  true  state  of  the  case  is  also  „ 

most  important,  as  illustrating  the  ''But,  retorts  the  monopolist,  of  what 
probable  evil  results  of  an  abandon-  " «»>«*P  »f 

ment  of  the  present  system,  even  to  ^'f"' 

tk.*  'Ir  «k«    j^iciii,  cYcu  lu  why  should  there  be  no  em plovment?  It 

SSLKIS!?.       ^   P0P"lat»<«  for  is  abundanUy  clear,  that  with  free  trade. 

Whose  benefit  the  change  is  proposed,  instead  of  being  no  employment,  thera 

The  one  simple  feet,  that  the  popula-  will  be  much  more  emplo^oMBt  tivn  at 

tion  supported  by  agriculture  is  to  the  present;  not  a  bushel  of  com  will  enter 

^pulation  supported  by  mauufaclures  our  harbours  that  will  not  be  paid  for  bj 

as  three  to  one,  should  not  only  make  "oaia  commodity,  the  prodoea  ef  tto  in- 

us  pause  before  we  prefer  the  interests  dostry  of  the  people."  p.  6. 
of  the  few  to  the  interests  of  the  many ;        Here,  as^ain,  Mr.  Booth  insisto  upon 

but  It  should  also  sug^rpst  a  doubt,  our  receivmjr  his  theory,  in  preference 

whether  any  scheme  tending  to  depress  to  known  far  ts.    lie  tells  Us,  that  not 

and  "Jjure  tiie  eighteen  millions,  can  a  bushel  of  corn  can  enter  our  ports 

possibly  be  beneficial  m  the  end  to  the  without  being  iwid  for  by  some  com- 

lemainiflg  str  nkUlioiis. .  modity,  the  producttoa  of  which 
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Skd  looreases  employ  ineot.  But  he 
Mgbi  to  kDon^nay,  he  cu  haidlj  be 
%HiMt  of  the  fact — tiwt  note  then 
enee  within  the  last  seven  years,  as 
nnieh  as  a  million  of  bullion  has  been 
abstracted  from  our  circulation,  and 
sent  to  the  cootineot  to  pay  for  com, 
■  Hbe  ooQiveof  a  siQgle  seeson.  And 
vktt  eecnrity  will  be  give  us,  that,  if 
liis  fevourite  scheme  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  half  our  circuhiluig  me- 
dium might  not  be  taken  from  us  in 
At  tmtm  9i  the  very  next  autumn? 
He  uaajr  mj,  if  he  pleasee,*  that  we 
cannot  gel  a  bushel  of  com  without 
giviiie  manufactured  goods  for  it,  but 
the  corn-dealer  of  Mark  Lane  will  tell 
kim  a  rery  different  stoiy.  Be  wiU 
aj.  Only  let  me  have  a  caigo  of  wheat 
firom  Dantzic,  with  liberty  to  sell  it  on 
the  Com  Exchange,  duty  froe,  at  40s. 
per  quarter,  and  see  if  I  do  not  get 
vou  baok-Dotes  for  it  in  less  than  an 
MOT,  and  change  thoee  notes  for  gold 
m  Tlireadneedle  Street  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  :  I  tlien  hand  that  gold  to  the 
captain,  and  he  sets  sail  for  Dantzic 
without  one  bale  of  raanu&ctured 
goods. 

Snposiog,  bowem,  we  took  Mr. 

Booth  s  own  statement  for  foot,  and 
admitted  to  him  that,  for  the  wheat 
and  barley  we  imported,  we  should 
export  an  equal  amount  of  roanufac> 
tucd  goods.  Tinie» inadraiiting this,  we 
go  far  beyond  the  facts,  and  obviously 
give  Mr.  B.  a  great  advantage.  Still, 
however,  we  do  not  see  that  even  this 
coocessiOQ  will  establish  his  J>oint: 
Imt  evcD  cm  his  own  data  bis  pontioii  is 
menable*  as  we  shall  next  proceed  to 
shew. 

The  ground  he  takes  is  this.  Here 
is  a  vast  population  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  iu  America,  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  jourmanufiwtufes; 
bof  tbe  00I7  thing  Aey  have  to  give 
you  in  exchange  is  com,  or  other  farm 
produce.  These  commodities  you  will 
not  take,  and  thus  you  wilfully  deprive 
jonetares  of  a  good  customer^  and  at 
the  MBse  tiase  tax  yourselves  largely 
In  paj  your  monopolist  land-owner  at 
home.  Only  open  your  ports  to  fo- 
leign  com,  and  you  will  get  food  much 
cheiiper  on  the  one  hand,  while  you 
obtain  a  laige  accession  ofcustomeis 
ft>r  yonr  frctories  on  the  other. 

How  is  It  that  men  pretending  to 
common  sense  can  seriously  and  deli- 
berately write  and  print  and  publish 

•Mb  propoiiiiQnaaitfa«e,—- proposi- 


tions so  obviously  overlooking  half  the 
fmtoftbeceael 

Mr.  Booth,  like  all  tbe  other  afgnen 
on  the  same  side,  is  constantly  lament- 
ing over  our  supposed  refusal  to  culti- 
vate this  fancied  new  trade;  but  the 
important  point  quite  lost  sight  of, 
is  this,  that  in  running  after  this  near 
trade,  we  should  be  tolerably  certain 
of  losing  the  old  one,'  We  are,  in  fact, 
exactTy  in  the  position  of  the  dog  in 
the  fable,  who,  not  satistied  with  the 
piece  of  meat  in  his  moirtb,mnstneeda 
snap  at  its  lefleetion  in  the  vraier. 
Grant  that  our  continental  neighbours 
have,  in  many  instances,  nothing  to 
send  us  but  corn  —  grant,  that  if  we 
would  take  that  com  tbev  would,  pro- 
bably, to  some  extent,  take  our  mam^ 
factures  —  still,  is  not  tbe  suae  thing 
equally  true  of  our  own  agriculturists  f 
They,  too,  have  nothing  but  farm- 
produce  to  give;  they  too,  while  they 
supply  your  towns  with  food,  ttlte 
back  in  exchange  the  produce  of  jrour 
looms.  The  question  is,  Can  you  re- 
tain both  these  customers?  If  you 
resolve  in  future  to  buy  your  wheat 
abroad,  instead  of  at  home,  and  tbos 
gsin  an  estention  of  tnde  with  the 
continent,  can  you  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  buy  it  at  home,  and  thus 
preserve  your  home-customer? 

Then,  as  to  the  question  of  cheapness. 
This  point,  if  calmly  consideied,  ought 
to  shew  the  Mly  of  the  whole  plan. 
Say  that  you  will  import,  next  year, 
corn  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000/.',  and 
tliat  this  com,  if  bought  of  English 
ftraecs,  would  have  cost  10,000,000/. 
You  flmey  that  you  thus  effect  a  saving 
of  2,000,000/.  But  look  for  an  instant 
at  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme. 
Vou  cease,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  to 
your  own  farmers  10,000,000/.  which 
you  faafe  heretofore  paid  then ;  cleariy, 
then,  they  will  have  these  ten  millions 
less  to  spend  on  your  manufactured 
goods.  Bread  they  must  still  have,  but 
they  must  contrive  to  patch  up  their 
old  clothes.  Your  manuftclnreii  have 
therefore  to  calcidate  upon  a  diminished 
demand  for  their  goods  to  the  extent  of 
10,000,000/.  And  what  is  to  compen- 
sate them  for  this,  but  that  which  they 
were  taught  to  look  upon  as  an  en- 
ciiely  new  and  additional  trade,  namely, 
the  8,000,000/.  demanded  from  abroad, 
in  exchange  for  the  foreign  com  im- 
ported. This,  then,  is  the  nature  of 
the  whole  transaction :  they  were  pro- 
niMd  a  mew  trad^  of  8,000,000/., 
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instead  of  wliach  they  find,  that  all  that 
Ihm  been  done^  bMweoy  to  gun  a  tradtt 
of  eight  millions  by  sMriflong  one  of 

ten! 

So  much  for  tliis  pu  t  of  the  question. 
One  would  ihiuk  thai  il  hardly  required 
both  m  maii't  eyes  to  see  that  a  rieh 
onstomer  was  better  than  a  poor  one, 
and  that  to  ruin  the  heretofore  well- 
clothed  agriculturists  of  England,  in 
order  to  cultivate  a  trade  with  the 
half-naked  serfii  of  Poland,  was  a  sort 
of  coodnet  soaroely  leooiieilable  with 
tbc  possession  of  reasoning  ftcnlties. 

But  let  us,  in  conclusion,  come  still 
closer  to  the  question.  None  of  tliese 
partial  views  can  descrtbe  the  rao- 
nentons  interests  connectod  widi  this 
qoestion.  It  is  not  a  few  shillings, 
more  or  le:is,  in  the  price  of  wheal ;  it 
i^  not  a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  in 
the  aggregate  of  trade;  it  is  nothing 
less  tnan  dettnietion  apd  stervation  to 
tbree-fooiths  of  the  peoplo  of  these 
islands. 

Too  contracted  a  view  is  often  taken. 
It  is  said  that  the  ability  of  the  con- 
tinent to  supply  OS  with  com  is  very 
liasiled.  This  is  doubtless  tme;  bat 
open  yoor  ports,  and  how  long  will  it 
continue  so?  It  is  said  that  prices 
would  immediately  rise,  throughout  the 
world,  to  nearly  the  present  average  of 
Maik  Lane.  This  also  is  donbdess 
tfua ;  but  open  your  ports,  and  how 
long  would  it  continue  so  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  when  you  declare 
the  trade  in  corn  to  be  fiee,  and  the 
competition  in  cora-growing  to  be 
open,  jott  do  at  once  sentence  yoor 
own  agriculturists  to  be  degraded 
to  the  lowest  level  of  the  continental 
serf.  If  in  Poland  the  lands  ure  tilled 
by  the  slaves  of  the  lord,  sustained  at 
a  cost  of  \%d.  ^)er  weikfmr  head,  then 
let  the  competition  be  free,  and  to  the 
same  level  must  things  descend  in 
England.  In  the  silk-trade  this  has 
already  been  exemplified.  Protected, 
tba  English  workman  earned  from 
18t.  to  36f.  per  week — exposed  to  an 
open  competition,  he  now  earns  scarcely 
a  shilling  a  day.  Why  is  this?  Simply 
because  the  Lyons  workman  toils  for 
tcnpemc  !  Just  so,  in  an  open  market, 
must  all  things  find  their  leVel. 

But  theie  is  yet  to  be  added,  that 
even  when  wages  and  profits  are  cut 
down  to  a  starvation  level,  there  will 
still  remain  the  difference  between  the 
neb  soUs  of  the  Ukiaina  and  of  Ana* 
rica^  and  the  oompaiati? ely  poor  ones 


of  many  parts  of  England.  Vast  tracts 
of  land,  now  oovered  with  the  firaila  oT 
dM  earth,  woold  fiill  back  into  tboir 

original  barr»'nT)e«!s.  This  is  contem- 
plated and  intended  by  Mr.  Booth  ; 
he  expressly  adverts  to  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing passsge ! 

"  In  many  agricultural  counties,  large 
tracts  of  inferior  Isad,  it  is  iii]g;ed,  would 
hf^  thrown  out  of  tillage,  and  the  Ama* 
labourers,  already  in  miseraMe  rircum- 
stances,  would  be  reduced  to  absolute 
and  irraaiedisble  pauperism.  It  moot 
unreservedly  be  adnutted,  that  an  exten- 
sive chanofe,  rven  from  a  bad  system  to 
a  good  one,  though  efl'ected  with  caution, 
SBOst  oeeasioa  teaiportnr  distress.  Btit 
auist  we,  therefore,  uphold  a  bad  system 
for  ever?"  "  If  three-fourlbs  of  th« 
population  are  to  be  benetited  b^  the 
adoption  of  a  new  lioe  of  policy,  it  will 
be  fitting,  that  out  of  that  benefit  thej 
should  contribute  to  avert,  or  greatly  to 
mitigate,  the  hardship  which  must  befiaU 
the  remaining  fourth  of  die  eommwnity^** 

Very  considerate,  doubtless,  all  this  ; 
and  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Booth 
did  not  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  proportions  of  the  two  claMaa. 
Mr.  Hume's  friend,  Mr.  Marshall, 
would  have  inverted  his  whole  state- 
ment, as  we  have  already  seen.  The 
sentence  would  then  have  run  thus : 

If  nm-fmrtk  of  the  population  are 
to  be  benefited,  it  will  be  fitting  that 
they  should  contribute,  out  of  that 
advantage,  to  mitigate  the  hardship 
which  must  befall  the  other  three^ 
ftmrtht"  In  this  view,  however,  the 
doubt  would  oeitainly  have  ooeurred^ 
why  it  should  be  thought  prudent  to 
bring  hardship  upon  ^Arce- fourths,  for 
tlie  advantage  of  one-fourth  ;  and  it 
mi^ht  also  have  been  asked,  whether 
their  contribution  in  relief  of  the  three- 
fourths  miffht  not  be  of  necessity  mora 
than  would  counterbalance  the  utmost 
supposed  advantage  tliey  might  gain. 

in  fact,  such  would  be  the  inevitable 
resulL  We  should  see,  in  less  than 
three  years,  a  vast  extent  of  land  tui^ 
fered  to  fall  out  of  cultivation  —  we 
should  see  the  portions  still  retained 
in  tillage  scarcely  yielding  the  scan- 
tiest subsistence  to  tlie  wretches  who 
continued  to  cultivate  it— we  should 
see  the  pauperism  of  the  agriculturists 
advancing  with  miihty  strides,  and 
perplexing  the  manufacturing  disthcts 
with  its  overfiow  —  we  should  see, 
with  the  destmctios  of  the  agricul- 
tansn,  the  destruction  of  the  horn 
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■ndium  dailj  oontracting,  from 
constant  drafts  upon  it,  for  coin  trant- 
mitted  to  the  continent  m  payment  for 
fiain.  And,  io  the  only  hope  held 
OTt  10  «•  OB  the  other  tide,  mmely, 
IB  iaerMMe  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
^oods,  we  should  find  an  altogether 
insufficient  and  dispro{>ortionate  re- 
oompeose  for  all  Utese  mighty  losses. 

In  fine,  we  should  Inve  growing 
opoD  US,  in  a  vastly  accelerated  degree, 
all  those  evils  which  Mr.  Booth  in  his 
dreams  ascribes  to  the  present  system, 
— -ctamely,  "  the  absolute  prtvatiooy 
the  stem  negatioii  of  life  tod  enjoy- 
ment to  millions;  the  dttual  of  oooi- 
fortand  happiness  to  tens  of  thousands ; 
aod  that  leaden  barrier  aguinst  all  ira- 
povement, —  that  hopeless,  endless, 
memediabie  poverty,  whieh  the  curse 
of  an  unemployed  population  throws 
before  its  rictims."  What  an  absurd, 
what  a  mischievous  scheme,  then, 
IS  this  favourite  fancy  of  the  econo- 
mists— a  free-trade  in  corn  I  Founded 
in  ignoraiioe  of  the  leel  frets,  it  is  ear- 
ned on  in  lecklessacss  of  the  ine- 
vitable consequences.  A  certain  de- 
grt-e  of  suffering  they  contemplate  and 
calculate  upon,  as  recessarily  follow- 
ing upon  tne  tdoptioD  of  their  pltos. 
But  tney  aHogether  forget  to  ascertain 
die  extent  of  the  sufferinc^,  or  the 
means  of  mitigauon  which  will  re- 


nain.    They  would  injurs  eigkUem 

millions  in  order  to  benefit  tix.  The 
six  millions  thus  benefited  are  then  to 
absisi  to  mitit^ate  the  sutformgs  of  the 
eighteen.  Will  not  the  burden  be  too 
great  lor  them  I  It  is  admitted  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  agricuHurists 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
out  of  bread.  What  proportion  ?  A 
rational  estimate  would  not  be  less 
than  a  third  part.  But  say  only  a 
ninth :  will  the  six  millions  of  manu- 
facturers take  upon  themselves  the 
support  of  these  two  millions  of  unem- 
ployed agricultural  labourers  ?  Would 
not  the  burden  sink  them  to  the  earth  f 
The  whole  theory  is  filled  with  the 
wildest  and  the  most  reckless  of  all 
possible  propositions.  Once  reduced 
to  practice,  it  would  certainly  lead 
us,  by  the  shortest  posnMo  road,  to 
a  bloody  revolution,  or  we  might  ra- 
ther say,  to  a  servile  war.  But  it 
will  har.lly  be  attempted  to  be  re- 
duced to  practice,  even  by  the  Poulett 
Thomsons  of  the  present  day.  Our 
legulatois,  Whigs  or  Tories,  have,  in  a 
great  preponderance  of  cases,  a  consi- 
derable interest  in  the  question.  Their 
fortunes  are  bound  up  with  the  fiite  of 
the  agriculturists.  W  e  ttave,  thertfure, 
some  security  against  Iftti  species  of 
madness,  at  least;  and  we  apprehend 
little  danger  of  any  extensive  cbai^ 
in  our  present  protective  systenu 
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Shades  of  the  immortal  heroes  of  our 
exploits  on  Gallic,  Spani.sh,  and  Belgic 
ground,  was  there  ever  such  an  expedi- 
tion as  this  of  the  Brazilian  Don  to  the 
banks  of  the  Douro  ?  Oti  for  a  suflB- 
cieut  vent  for  our  lungs,  that  we  may 
not  die  of  laughter  I  Here  are  ample 
oploiti,  the  heroes  of  which  are  a 
biaggadocio  emperor — low,  lickspit- 
llmg,  cowardly,  and  brutally  igriorant 
courtiers  —  a  wise  general  without 
power — a  wise  minister  discarded, 
because  he  is  wiser  than  his  fellows  — 
leados  without  an  army— a  treasury 


common  jail  delivery  in  England— 
rascals,  mpscallions^  runaways,  rogues^ 
ruffians  innumerable.  The  gallant 
Colonel  who  has  written  the  pleasant 
volumes  before  us,  calls  Don  Miguel 
"  the  modern  Nero."  What,  in  the 
name  of  supreme  goodness,  is  Pedro  T 
Why  the  Colonel  himself  describes  him 
as  an  idiot,  who  is  surrounded  by  fawn- 
ing flatterers,  and  who  believes  that  in 
his  single  puny  person  he  combines 
whatever  is  loftiest  and  most  heroical, 
whatever  is  most  shrewd  and  DS^Mitfl  by  Google 
and  profound  in  the  human  composi-^ 
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not  wish  to  enter  into  any  minute 
questions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
rival  brothers.    It  has  been  said  by 
the  Cofutitutionaltsls  that  Miguel  is 
perjured — though  that  fact  is  to  be 
proved  ;   but  it  may  with  truth  be 
urueil  by  the  Absolutist*;  tliat  Pedro  is 
perjured,  inasmuch  ;is  in  October  1821 
ne  ▼olantarily  pledged  himself  on  oatfi 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  his  father, 
xvriltcn  too  in  his  own  blood,  th;it 
rather  than  allow  hiiuself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor  bv  the  rebellious  re- 
publicans of  Brazil,  he  would  be  hacked 
to  pieces  with  his  faithful  Portuguese, 
and  that  he  would  be  Inie  to  the  kin;^, 
to  his  native  comitry,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution.   Witliin  seven  small  months 
after  this  wilfiil  act  on  his  part,  he 
unblushingly  assumed  the  dignihr  and 
title  of  const  itutinnnl  Etnporor  of  Brazil. 
Now  with  rri::ar<l  to  Miguel,  be  it  ob- 
served, that  wiien  he  engaged  on  oath 
at  Vienna  to  act  as  regent  for  his  niece, 
he  expressly  and  explicitly  reserved  aH 
and  every  his  personal  rights,  whatso- 
ever they  might  be.    This  has  never 
been  denied  by  the  frunds  of  the 
Pedroite charter.  Next,  Miguel  became 
both  dejure  and  dt  facto  king.  John, 
the  father,  died  in  March  182C,  while 
his  second  son  was  kept  under  ^^'atch 
and  ward  by  the  wily  Metiemich  at 
the  Austrian  capital,  where  he  had 
been  snugly  csgea  Ibr  nearly  two  yesrs. 
When  he  went  to  Vienna,  he  was 
young,  ienorant,  and  inexpprimced  ; 
but  still  he  had  sense  enough,  on  swear- 
ing to  govern  with  fidelity  as  regent,  to 
teserve  intact  every  right  appertaining 
to  his  own  person.  J(3m,  on  letnming 
from  Brazil,  after  the  general  peace,  to 
Portugal,  had  left  there  his  eldest  son 
as  regent.  Brazil  rebelled,  and  wanted 
a  mushroom  emperor  Ibr  itself.  Pedro, 
after  having  sworn  to  be  true  to  his 
father  and  his  native  country,  not  only 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  riotous 
Brazilians,  but  donned  the  pomp  of 
the  imperial  mantle.   By  this  act  he 
cut  hhnself  off  iVom  his  succession  in 
the  mother-country.     His  daughter 
Maria  was  then  his  heir  — for  no  son 
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though  Pedro  could  do  away  with  his 
own  right  of  inheritance,  he  was  in- 
competent to  do  90  is  legAfds  lin 
daughter.   But  the  laws  of  a  country 
are  more  potent  than  the  will  of  an 
indindual.  and  claim  observance  from 
prince  as  vvell  as  peasant.    By  the  con- 
stitutional compact  of  1 640,  at  tbe  pe- 
riod of  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  power 
of  the  Bras^anzas  under  Joam  TV.,  tbe 
kinir,  in  efnenil  assemblv  with  tho  thre^ 
estates,  made  a  solemn  declaration  as 
to  the  settlement,  to  the  effect  that  no 
fbreign  prince,  or  the  chiKhen  of  any 
foreign  prince,  should  succeed  to  the 
kingdom,  however  close  their  aftinitv 
to  the  km^  last  in  possession  ;  and 
that  if  any  Kmg  of  Portugal  succeeded 
to  a  larger  kingdom,  he  should  never- 
theless reside  in  the  mother-country  ; 
and  if  he  had  two  male  children,  the 
eldest  should  succeed  to  the  foreisrn 
dominions,  and  the  younger  to  the' 
native'country ;  and  that  if  there  sboold 
be  only  one  son,  Portugal  should  ^o  to 
th.it  son's  children  in  the  order  above- 
mentioned ;  and  if  there  be  but  daiijjh- 
ters,  then  the  eldest  daughter  should 
succeed  to  Portugal,  on  condition  of 
her  manying  a  native  Portuguese,  to 
be  chosen  by  an  assemblage  of  the 
estates ;    and   that  if  such  daughter  i 
should  marry  other  than  one  so  select- 
ed, she  should  forfeit  all  claim  and 
title  to  the  crowo ;  sad  that  the  people 
should  elect  a  native  bom  Portugueae 
for  their  king. 

No  law  can  be  more  clearly  laid 
down,  and  no  provisions  of  a  law  could 
have  been  more  easily  followed.  The 
Brazils  separated  themselves  from  Por- 
tugal during  the  old  kinj^'s  lifetime,  and 
Pedro  became  dc  facto  emperor.  The 
charter  of  lt>40,  Ijowever  severe  were 
its  ordinances  on  Maria,  neverthelctt 
ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  father's 
act,  to  recognise  any  claim  on  her  part 
on  the  mother-country.  John  had  ac- 
tually borne  the  title  of  emperor,  whicli 
was  subsequently  assumed  by  his  el- 
dest son  ;  and  thus  Miguel,  according 
to  the  limitations  of  the  c^^rt^d^Ie 
1640,  became,  on  the  king's  '^•'seaseF 
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kre  yetto  iMm  tb«t  tiM  ptoplt  deMmRt 

a  betfer  sovereign  than  the  one  ihey 
have  got-  That  he  is  "  a  modern 
Nero,''  and  an  incarnate  monster,  is 
mmtnd  by  the  pfauQ  and  siiDj^  htif 
tbt,  notwithstanding  all  his  onttality 
tod  Nenjism,  Pedro  is  waging  war  up- 
on him  btcause  he  could  not  force  him 
to  becoiue  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

But  wkad  all  this  while  is  Pedro  ? 
He  certainly  is  perjured ;  acts  of  ex- 
trfme  cruelty  have  been  brouglit  pretty 
closely  home  to  iiini  ;  he  wants  brains 
ia  a  veiy  pre-eminent  degree  ;  and  if 
ht  tfiiiilcs  nis  broiber  a  monster,  what 
t  Dice  pereoa  lie  is  to  wish  to  marry 
Ills  child  to  such  a  wietchi  Ad  old 
f reach  proverb  saySy— - 

"  Un  noble  prinre,  un  gnntil  toy, 
N*a  jamais  ue  pile  oe  cxoix." 

^^liich,  being  interpreted  into  the  ver- 
•  Mcukr,  signifies,— 

A  guUaut  monarch  nevor  rich  is, 

Kor  cross  nor  pile  has  ia  iiis  breeches. 

This  small   accident  may  happen 
aniong  the  best-regulated  mouarclis ; 
^  did  so  among  the  six  strangers  with 
^ion  Candide  and  Martin  supped  at 
inn  in  Venice,  as  the  fact  is  very 
pleasantly  described  by  Voltaire.  The 
illustrious   Pedro,  according   to  the 
tfesUmony  of  Colonel  Hodges,  passim, 
in  BO  belter  plight  than  Achmet 
in.  and  the  rest  ofthe  eooviTial  party ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  was  not 
in  half  so  good  a  plijiht ;  for  the  six 
wval  beggars  in  Cumluk  enjoy  ihem- 
•HfCi  at  ^e  carnival,  whereas  Ujc  Don 
of  Biatil  is  pleased  to  exhibit  his  weak- 
ivesses,  foibles,  bad  temper,  outrageous 
pride,  and  broken  pled^'es  in  the  face 
ail  the  monarchy  of  Europe  ;  and 
^  condition  in  Oporto  has  been  any 
but  a  camfval  to  Mm  or  bis 
followers.     We  wonder  how  in  the 
world  the  gallant  Colonel  could  have 
stomached  all  the  contumelious  he- 
wiour  heajped  by  the  Don  on  tlie 
British  auxiliaries;  or  bow  Admiral 
Sartorius  brooked  the  manifold  in- 
dignities I»e  met  with  from  the  same 
Quarter.    To  his  foreign  auxiliaries 
*edro  owes  every  thing ;  Uiey  have 
eoospicnotts  in  every  engage- 
^Qt,  from  the  supefior  drilting  of&e 
officers ;  and  Napier  has  done  more  for 
tlie  Duke  than  all  his  worthless  troop 
of  ministers  and  flatterers.    Tliat  the 
goverDroeDt  of  our  own  country  should 
Vive  allowed  tbe  open  levies  of  men 


and  tbe  abapment  of  stores,  is  astonish- 
ing, and  redounds  to  their  dist^race. 
Tlie  conservators  of  the  law  allowed 
that  law  to  be  hourly  and  manifestly 
infringed.  Ibe  movements  of  tbe  nu- 
Beioos  agaets  and  Pedroite  crimps 
were  mentioned  in  the  daily  papers  ; 
steam-boats  and  vessels  were  publicly 
bought,  in  contravention  of  our  pre- 
tended neotraltty,  and  in  violation  of 
tbe  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.  The 
journals  told  us  of  the  assemblage  of 
troops  at  Falmouth,  at  (Iraveseiul,  at 
i'ortsuiouth,  and  elsewhere;  and  yet 
bis  majesty's  precious  ministers,  who 
have  proudly  avowed  that  they  obtain 
ail  their  intelligence  from  that  veiy 
source,  were  pleased  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  glaring  circumstance,  as  if  to  add 
another  proof  to  tbe  tntb  of  the  old 
adage,  that  **  there  are  none  so  bUnd  as 
those  that  will  not  see.'* 

But,  gracious  stars !  what  a  set  of 
Bagarauffins  were  these  same  fresh- 
enlisted  soldiers,  whom  the  Pedroite 
crimps  got  on  ship-hoard  by  dint  of 
false  promises!  Tlieir  condition  and 
conduct  are  wall  set  forth  by  the  gal- 
lant Colonel. 

"The  Miguelite  agents  had  been  for 
some  days  and  nights  jtreviouslv  on  the 
louk-out,  witli  coiiittablesi  and  warrants 
to  arrest  the  officers,  it  Wapping,  Dept- 
ford,  and  other  plates  near  the  river. 
Driven  to  stratagem  roystilf  by  tlie  ma. 
chiaatiuud  of  the  other  side,  as  well  m 
by  tbe  peculiarity  of  the  case,  I  bad 
ascertained  tliese  movement'!  from  a  cer- 
tain spy  of  twofold  activity,  whose  honesty 
had  accommodated  itself  to  the  predica- 
ment of  being  retained  by  both  pAties, 
and  who  proved  himself  towards  ours  a 
faithful  informer  to  the  very  last.  Through 
bim  I  was  enabled  to  diiaet  As  attention 
of  oer  opponents  away  fioss  our  move- 
nMOtS;  and  thus  wns  the  embarkation 
effested  oa  hoard  the  lighters  with  fa- 
cility, sad  eomparatirdy  little  observa. 
tion  :  altbongfa,  whilst  on  Aeir  way 
thither,  the  number  of  women  and  boys 
who  accompanied  the  several  pajties 
through  tbe  streets,  bad  so  increased 
their  ranks*  and  caused  so  mnch  noise, 
that  it  was  apprehended  the  police  would 
have  interfered.  Fortunately,  some  of 
die  4>]d  soldiers,  who  were  not  igocvsnt 
of  tbe  purpose  of  the  Expedition,  were 
succes-iful  in  maintaining' order,  and  even 
tolerable  silence,  save  when  some  (juaint 
or  evasive  soswer  was  given  to  inquirlea 
of  •  Where  are  you  all  g<ring  V  as,  for 
instance,  '  Hopping^  to  Kent!'  or  else,  in 
a  tone  of  iudili*erence,  '  We  don't  know 
nor  care.    Some  of  these  'brsvities  and 
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levitiM*  of  aiMitioii  tad  Mttww  woold 

raise  a  laugh  among  the  poor  felUmt 
themaelrea,  sufficient  to  attract  th<>  ob- 
Miratioiif  in  a  few  inatanoea,  of  the 
'oaaiiil  pMMia-by.  littto  did  iIm  fimMr 

think,  in  those  careleaa  moments,  of  what 
thej  would  have  subsequently  to  contend 
with!  ^^ay,  it  is  verr  certain,  many 
panona  eoonaetad  with  tlia  iiaTal  aiid 
military  part  of  the  Expedition,  who  pos- 
aeased  superior  means  of  intelligence  to 
those  enjoyed  by  these  humble  indivi. 
doala,  wera  timualvaa  natariallj  led 
astray,  and  never  anticipated  anj  thing 
like  the  degree  of  oppositioa  which  waa 
afterwards  experienced. 

"There  waa  no  amall  difleolt^  in- 
curred in  inducing  the  female  portion  of 
the  corteee  to  detach  them$elv«$  from  their 
main  body,  the  men,  and  to  desist  from 
their  attempta  at  coambarkation  on  bowrd 
the  lighters.  As  tlio  conduct  of  these 
ladies  wns  excessively  violent,  I  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say,  in  excuse  for 
it,  that  they  were  the  irregular  matea  of 
the  least  regular  amongst  our  most  mis- 
cellaneous men.  I'hey  bad  no  pretensions 
to  the  real  matronly  character:  indeed, 
to  bo  |dain,  they  belonged  to  the  Tery 
lowest  order  of"  female  excellence,  and 
were  derived  from  the  most  obscure  pur- 
laoua  of  the  city.  As  to  those  of  the  men 
who  were  in  their  particQlar  intereat,  it 
was  wished  that  every  one  of  the  barges 
should  be  tht  lighttr  for  them  ;  but  un- 
'hiddly  tbara  waa  no  excluding  them 
from  jembarkation  at  tliat  moment*  They 
had,  no  doubt,  their  good  reasons  (not  at 
all  connected  with  fears  of  incarceration) 
liKt  wiahiog  to  add  themselves  to  our 
liitl" 

6old-heart«d  Allen,  of  Rye,  as  ex- 
pert a  hand  as  ever  crossed  channel 
for  moonshine,  and  as  resolute  an  elec- 
iioneerer  as  ever  shook  his  hst  at  the 
fafltd  xif  a  hostile  letunuog-officer, 
■••isted  the  adventurers  down  the  riTer, 
and  safely  lodged  them  on  board  the 
transports  ;  but  when  there,  a  pretty 
•cene  took  place. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
officera,  diaoontont  began  to  BHiiftat  it- 

eelf  among  some  of  the  men,  when  or- 
dered upon  deck  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating those  who  had  not  been  engaged, 
and  who  had  on  the  previous  cTaning 
forced  themselves  on  board.  These  were 
persona  whose  venr  appearance  con- 
daiaaed  then  in  ibo  nuMf  *•  *"  ' 


•▼en,  in 

knocked  down  by  these  d«rin|^  wriKans, 

In  the  midst  of  this  trying  affair,  the 
seal  and  decision  of  all  the  officers,  and 
pMtienlarty  of  Captains  Sbaw  and  8taa»- 

ton,  were  conspicuous ;  but  with  all  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  steadiness  and 
determined  conduct  of  some  of  the  me  a 
dianiaslves,  fttal  oonaoqnsnoss  ns^te 
have  arisen.  After  much  contention, 
forty-three  of  the  most  troublesome  fel- 
lows were  got  rid  ofj  whereupon  the 
aaatsr  of  tiio  tosssI  leostfod  bis  etdem 
from  me,  through  his  owner,  to  proceed 
direct  to  Belle  Isle,  if  the  wind  should 
permit,  or  otherwise  to  Flushing,  in 
ofdsr  at  onoe  to  get  ent  of  all  K^gH^b 


At  Flushing^  the  above 
le-enacted. 

"  Here  discontent  again  shewed  itself^ 
and  a  few  of  the  most  disorderly  amongst 
the  men  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Dutch 
admiral,  claiming  hia  protaolMMiftfiat  CbsT 
might  be  allowed  to  return  to  England. 
For  this  step  there  was  no  occasion,  since 
Major  Williams,  in  accordance  with  his 
instrnetions,  was  willing  to  afford  to  sucb 
as  were  dissatisfied  everjT  inaHity  ftr 
landing  at  Flushing." 

On  his  arrival  in  Terceira,  and  hav- 
ing had  an  interview  with  Villa  Flor, 
the  sovemor,  the  Colonel  inquires  after 
the  British  bettalioo. 


From  the  few  remaifcs,  guarded  and 
temperate  aa  thej  were,  wUch  dropped 

from  the  count  on  that  subject,  I  could 
infer  but  too  distinctly  that  all  was  not 
right.  I  tibetefine  I0&  no  tioio  in  pro- 
Heading,  acoon^Mnied  by  an  aide'de- 
cnmp  of  the  count's,  to  the  convent 
where  they  were  quartered.  On  the 
way  I  met  with  one  of  my  own  officers, 
wbio  prepared  me  in  aome  degree  for  the 
acene  ot  disorder  and  mntinj  wfascb  I 
waa  to  witness. 

*«  At  the  place  ilMlf  I  fMind  no  hmm 
than  ten  of  the  refiractory  men  bonad* 
hands  and  feet,  with  cords.  Others  woe 
in  that  atate  of  drunkenness  that  had  led 
them  to  atrilce  and  knock  down  Ibiir 
officers  but  a  few  moments  before.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst  of  the  spectacle  that 
met  my  view,  for,  in  a  detached  cell 
eloae  by  tbe  goard-room,  lar  tbe  eoipae 
of  a  poor  fellow  named  WiUiam  Davis, 
who  had  been  a8saasinatS(|,tMiiijiy  ^Miogle 
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k#  Boit  have  made.    Besides  this,  his 
■imll  was  bsatMi  in  bjUudgeons.  om  of 
witb  Mood,  hod  htm 

fooiul  close  bj  him. 

"Seeing  in  what  extremity  matters 
HMd,  I  ordorod  •  cooit-mrttil  to  m- 

•enble,  and  eight  of  thf  most  prominent 
jimders  (some  of  them  old  soldiers)  to 
*•  tried.  They  were  indlTiduaUy  sen- 
t»ced  to  reenre  900  lashes.  It  was 
w  general  opinion  that  I  should  not  be 
*Me  to  carry  this  sentence  into  effect, 
lid  the  more  so.  as  fiftj  stand  of  arms 
■xl  been  WMMwliot  im|»nideBtI j  iasnsd 
t*Aese  men  on  "  their  lending  ;  but  the 
■f»cy  of  the  case  determined  me  to 
trf  at  least  whether  penal  discipliaa 
•••Id  not  be  enforced. 

"  I  ordered  the  wholo  400  tO  fiOl  in, 
*ud  was  obeyed.  1  then  marched  them 
dMbody  of  their  murdered  comrade, 
motfting  that  hia  nnhappy  fiito  wao 
bpooght  on  by  that  degrndincj  practice 
e( intoxication,  which,  1  was  sorrv  to  say, 
oottimon  among  British  subjects 
ttoo  among  those  of  any  other  nsCioii. 
inefnghtful  spectacle  seemed  to  work 
«»Qe  effect,  more  particularly  oa  the 
>«onger«e«. 

'    ben  all  due  prapoiations  hsd  been 

for  punishment,  and  the  irregular 
of  men  who  were  to  witness  it  bad 
^MOHiniodiBto  foaiething  like  military 
Mwy  within  tbo  guden  of  the  convent 
«s«re  we  were  quartered,  I  re?jd  the 
*otmy  act,  and,  after  also  readine  the 
[J[«««dinga  oftbe  oonrt-martial.  ordered 
fhe  oldest  of  the  prisoners  to  be  tied  np 
poniahed,  which  was  done  accord- 
The  man  I  had  selected  for  this 
•|*^|ilu  was  not  only,  as  1  had  learned, 
™*  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  recent 
wjrturbances,  hut  had  been  always  fore. 
™Wt  on  ship- board  in  the  excitement  of 
aKaninui  nmong  the  bmu.*' 

The  candour  of  the  Colonel,  which 
^  CMmoi  help  asserting  is  conspicuous 
"jroughout  his  ▼olumes,  leads  him  to 
H>e  following  confession :  *«  Our  bottA- 
•yj^was  made  up,  in  a  certain  degree, 
yjhe  most  motley  and  heterogeneous 
•*"Ws.  Strolling  players,  ballad- 
chimney-sweepersy  priie- 
•^ters,  the  wig-dresser  of  Us  late 
"'3jesty,  attorneys'  clerks,  medical 
■Jjwcflts,  painters,  engravers,  printers, 
— sil  variously  animated  with 
^  U)ve  offtme  and  liberty,  or  the  fear  of 
"^tj^were  to  be  found  amoiigstour 
ranks."  of  the  officers  he  says,  "  It 
*ould  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  ob- 
wacles  I  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
■jJWMioii  of  the  corps,  of  which  I  have 
above  given  an  imperfect  idea  as  to  its 
<*eoicQts;  and  not  only  with  rcgaid  to 


the  men,  but  tlie  officers  also.  In 
many  of  the  latter  a  pett^  spirit  of 
jMloosy,  intrigue,  and  ambition^  oariy 
manifested  itself.*' 

We  wonder  how  the  officers  of  the 
English  battalioti,  who  had  actually 
received  a  military  education,  and  must 
have  possessed  die  generous  spirit  com« 
mon  among  soldiers,  put  up  with  the 
studied  neglect  manifested  towards 
themselves  and  the  corps  to  which  they 
were  attached.  Bad  and  depraved  by 
original  habits  as  were  the  principal  part 
of  the  soMien,  it  noverUieleso  became 
Pedro,  since  he  had  accepted  their 
services,  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  How 
stands  the  fact  ? 

'*  On  the  9th  March  a  schooner  ar- 
rived from  England  laden  with  the  long- 
expected  clothing,  arms,  and  appoint- 
SMOts  for  the  British  hiMalioii.  I  in. 
stantly  despatched  an  intelligent  olBoer, 
Captain  Hill,  with  the  quarter-master,  to 
An^ra  to  receive  them,  and  arrange  for 
their  hnmediato  transfer  to  Vilhi  do 
Praya.  But  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  receive  from  him  a  letter  a  few  days 
after,  stating  that  the  Government  refused 
to  deliver  them  up,  except  on  payment  of 
a  duty  of  15  per  esnt !  I  imagined  thst 
some  strange  misconception  existed  on 
the  subject  m  Capt.  Hill's  mind,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  Portngeeso  oOesr  «|. 
tached  to  my  corps  to  act  as  his  inter- 
preter,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  government,  as  my  own  presence 
with  the  regiflsent  wao  indispensaUs. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  having  receivsdl 
anotlier  letter  from  the  captain,  confirm- 
ing his  first  statement,  I  addressed  letters 
both  to  tiie  ainistsr  at  war  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Palmella  on  the  SS^eot,  in  which 
I  represented  to  their  Excellemcies,  that 
as  I  considered  this  demand  of  du^  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  fom,  I  had  requested  a 
British  merchant  of  An^ra  to  become 
security,  who  had  obligin-^ly  nssnnted, 
and  I  strongly  impressed  upon  tbem  the 
importance  of  having  the  BtOTPS  imawdi* 
ately  liberated  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

"  I  must  here  remark,  that  the  Govem- 
msnt  were  perfectly  weH  aware  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  hattsHon,  and 
of  the  discontent  that  was  beginning  to 
adect  the  minds  of  the  men  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  indeed  not  without  strong 
reasons.  I'here  were  many  b«re-bedt(Ml, 
most  bare-headed,  and  nearly  all  bare- 
footed. It  is,  however,  no  less  true,  that 
their  provisions  were  good  and  abundant, 
and  lliHt  their  umurs  of  pay  had  been 
settled  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
the  Vice-Adaural  for  Madeira.  But  the 
lamsntaUa  aspect  they  presented,  aa  far 
as  rsfsidsd  tto  outward  nan,  strangly 
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excited  the  indignation  of  the  officers  and 
the  sjmpathy  of  the  nwinm,  ©f  wImoi 
th6  greater  part  vrere  iHnded  from  the 
allips,  nnd  who.  by  the  by,  bciner  mostly 
old  Holdiers,  and  well  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped,  enabled  me  to  pcowd  mom 
npidlr  and  soooeMftilljr  in  tht  tnSaaag 
and  diJ^cipIine. 

**  The  General  comiuanding-ui'chief 
onited  his  effoite  to  mine,  to  procure  the 
zelease  of  the  stores }  but  all  was  resist.  d , 
on  the  absurd  pretext,  that  as  the  British 
was  an  auxiliary  force,  paid  by  the  Com. 

in  London,  til  wtieMe  on  tiieir 
locount  were  liable  to  the  duty,  which 
would  be  enforced  ftccordingly.  Such 
WM  the  sub&tance  of  th^  replies  made 
TtriMttytoCaptsinHiU'tdemind.  They 
wen  too  palpably  rexatious  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing.  The  Mnrquis  of 
Palmella  used  his  best  endeavours,  as  I 
have  just  noondc  to  beliere,  teo»wee— 
official  obstinacy  and  prejudice,  but 
without  effect :  and  the  statement  of  his 
£xcellency,  together  with  that  of  the 
Miniater  of  War  and  Marina,  will  lewra 
tba  conduct  of  M.  Freire  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  anv  principle  of  rea- 
son or  patriotism.  1  was  at  last  obliged 
to  go  in  peraon  to  Angra,  and  there 
respectfully  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  that  of  M. 
Freire,  that  the  British  battalion,  while 
in  bia  majesty's  service,  had  orary  titln 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  li^'ht  as 
native  troops,  and  to  have  their  wants 
equally  attended  to.  At  length,  after  a 
painftiJ  correspondence  of  four  weeks  on 
my  part,  with  only  one  letterTCOatTed  in 
latom,  tlie  stores  were  releaaed. 

This  was  the  first  act  of  oppoaition, 
of  a  greatly  injurious  nature,  I  had  ez* 
perienced  ;  and  yet  it  evinced  so  mean  a 
spirit  of  anuoyance,  that  it  was  hardlv 
possible  to  feel  more  lUmA  a  tborougn 
contempt  for  thoae  with  whom  it  origi- 

nnted.  An  endenvonr  was  made  to  throw 
the  odium  of  the  transaction  on  ^euhor 
Momnnho  da  Silyttn,  miniater  of  finanoo} 
hut  I  fearlesaly  aaaart,  tb«  charge  daaa 
not  apply  to  him*  I  am  nwnre  that  some 
clerks  in  bia  office  aided  tlie  scheme  j  but 
there  doea  not  axiat  a  douht  in  my  nund 
that  it  had  ita  aource  in  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  war  nnd  marine.  This  waa 
but  a  prelude  to  what  the  auxiliary  force, 
both  naval  and  mllilaiy,  had  to  azpaet 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Freire »  and  I  raall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  jirove,  that  the 
admiuistratiou  of  this  most  inethcient  mi- 
niater waa  diracdy  calculated  to  pravant 
the  success  of  that  cause,  in  the  direction 
of  which  he  was  most  iuauspiciously 
called  to  take  a  prominent  part.  Uis 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  «a  waa  incraaaad 
by  his  suspicion  that  the  Afarquis  of 
Falmella  was  favourably  diapoaed  towards 


us.  These  feelings  surmounted  his  re- 
gard to  the  public  good,  mid  lod  him  to 

oppose  and  tliwart  us,  and  myself  per- 
sonally, upon  every  occasion,  till  the  last 
hour  i  remained  in  the  service ;  although 
I  can  tndy  av«r,  that  I  left  niklriad  mo 
naaooable  mean^^  to  conciliate  not  only 
the  minister  himself",  but  also  his  ooun* 
sellor  und  adviser,  Candido  Xavier. 
*'  With  regard  to  his  imperial  majeaty, 

T  was  ever  srrtipulously  anxious  to  testify 
my  resi)ect  to  his  person,  and  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  self  in  order  to  derote  dl  mT 
energies,  howover  humble,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service,  so  ns  to  feel  myself  en- 
titled to  the  expression  of  his  good-will 
and  approbation.  But  I  regret  to  say, 
that  on  no  occasion  has  his  majesty  con* 
descended  to  manifest  towards  me  any  of 
those  ordinary  attentions  of  which  be  baa 
at  timaa  been  6?an  laviah  to  men  of  in- 
ferior rank;  and  yet  I  feel  a  confidence, 
from  the  soundness  of  his  heart,  [bah  !  J 
that  he  will  acknowledge  the  zeal  with 
which  I  WW  animaiad,  whSa  he  admfta 
the  Bucceas  that  attended  some  of  fte 
efforts  1  made  in  support  of  the  cause  in 
which  be  himself  is  so  deeply  interested. 
But  tiioae  who  are  ignorant  of  the  FiiMv 
tugueee  character  can  form  but  little  idea 
of  the  trials,  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
that  foreign  officers  subject  themselvea 
to  who  eater  their  aenrie#.  I  waa  not 
alto'^ether  a  stranger  to  the  people  ;  but 
1  hud  flattered  myself,  thnt  from  the  pe- 
culiar objects  the  Constitutionalists  had 
fat  view,  and  tiie  powerful  obataeleaexiat- 
ing  in  the  way  of  their  attainment*  tikOy 
would  have  beeh  induced  to  suppress  An 
exercise  of  their  jealous  and  hostile  feel* 
ings,  at  leaat  till  the  estaUiahment  of 
Donna  ISIarin  on  the  throne  of  her  an. 
cestors.  Thwt  onco  accomplished,  1  know 
it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
miral, aa  it  waa  my  own,  to  return  to  our 
country,  if  not  with  the  persuasion  that 
we  should  leave  behind  us  some  grateful 
recollections  entertained  for  our  devotion 
to  tiieir  cauae,  at  leaat  with  tha  proud 
consciousness  thnt  thnt  cause,  to  which 
we  had  dedicated  ourselves,  was  the  sub- 
version of  a  grinding  tyranny,  and  the 
OBtahiiahment  of  freedom  upon  a  gatfanni 
and  secure  basis  ;  and  that,  while  enpfasred 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  object,  we  bad 
done  our  best  to  uphold  the  honour  and 
"bent  interesisofthe  British  chafacter.  And 
while  I  feel  confident  that  the  s-inie  spirit 
animated  the  hearts  of  the  whole  band  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  boA  French  and  Eng- 
lish, engaged  in  the  cause,  I  fearl.  s>Iy 
anticipate  that  ample  justice  will  be 
rendered  to  our  efforts  by  whatever  abler 
writer  may  erentnally  undertdce  to  tvaea, 
at  aome  future  tima,  the  progreaa  of  tfieaa 
events,  and  the  consequence!  that  wifl 
infallibly  result  from  them." 
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Tlw  oiBceiSy  to  flav  noUung  of  the 
men,  weie  kepion  such  short  commons, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  <lo  the  best 
they  could  as  sjyortsmen  ;  and  as  the 
uland  abounded  in  quiiils,  rabbits, 
Md  wild  iDck-pigeoiiSy  they  maiMgtd 
oeoMkMMlly,  bj  dint  of  espoidiog 

much  gunpowder,  to  bless  their  sto- 
machs with  a  dinner.  Hut  while  the 
ofbcers  were  keeping  an  unwilling  lent, 
dke  aoldieft  wen  busy  in  doing  their 
beft  to  be  i^ways  beastly  dniok. 

"  It  ie  painful  to  near  t»  Iftie  mia- 

cllief!^  produced  amongst  our  men  by  the 
panucioud  habit  oC  drmking.  iU  in- 
iMMiee  oo  tb»  bMlth  oT  wrnM  of  tfa«m 
was  now  strongly  manifested  ;  but, 
tiirough  the  efforts  and  skill  of  Surgeon 
Sooper,  tlie  effects  were  palliated,  so 
dMt  <NUr  aetutl  Iom  by  deaths,  darinf 
oar  ataj  at  Tareeira,  waa  limited  to  the 
number  of  fix.  A  variptv  of  means  were 
ineffectually  tried  to  put  a  atop  to  the 
groes  taaiMi  af  dnuMtflmiaaa  eahibitad 
among  the  corps.  The  infatuHtion  of  the 
soldiers  on  tbis  score  was  ahuosl  incre- 
dible j  they  got  into  a  habit  oi  selling 
thair  aUiia  and  boota,  whaa  aiaDay  fiulad, 
tat  a  few  tinha,  with  which  to  procure 
liquor.  Pruc«  eiiin^'  in  this  course,  after 
Bulking  away  with  their  own  neceaaahea, 
■OBM  of  them  woald  go  so  aa  to  ateal 
those  of  their  comrades. 

"  Finding  that  the.se  unautltoribod  sale* 
and  transfers  of  property  were  too  gena- 
ftl  to  bo  atopped  by  any  poaiahBaot 
used  towards  the  soldiers,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  change  of  remedy* 
Accordingly,  they  were  permitted  for  a 
tiBM  to  go  on  without  further  let  or  hiu- 
derance,  until  a  large  proportioii  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  t(»wn  of  Traya 
were  to  be  seen  uudisguisedly  and  moat 
eontentedW^  weering  die  soldiers'  shirts. 
On  a  day  fixed  upon,  at  the  time  ofafter- 
noon  paursde  (about  four  o'clock^,  when 
the  fishermen  had  retaraed  froni  their 
labours,  and  most  of'tho  inliabitantii  were 
collected  within  the  town,  1  sent  for  the 
jais  de  fora,  or  mayor,  and  acquainted 
him  with  my  intsnlioa,  ooeaaiaoed  by 
the  extremity  of  tba  gnarance  so  long 
subsisting.  It  was  to  have  the  town 
sorrounded  by  chains  of  sentinels,  and  to 
caption  of  orecy  liviofr  aoul  on 
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fiurly  stripped  :  their  impatience  of  Ma- 
ture and  contortions  of  visape.  w-liile 
being  thus  in  some  sort  transformed  into 
a  company  of  th§  Ba/t.  ware  aliaoat  too 
much  for  the  ^avity  of  presidtne  autho- 
rity itself.  A  senrch  made  likewise 
through  the  several  suspected  houses  in 
die  town  was  marreUously  prodoetiva; 
it  brought  to  light  a  very  considerable 
number  of  shirts,  trousers,  and  pairs  of 
boots,  uutu  the  milila^  appertuiuing. 

*'  The  partiea  on  whom  theao  discore- 
ries  were  made  were  sent  to  prison  in 
terrorem  —  as  many  of  tliem,  that  is  to 
say,  as  tlie  limits  of  the  town-gaol  could 
reasonably  accommodate ;  and  as  for  tho 
rest,  they  were  sftfely  lodged  in  the 
guard -room.  An  altered  scene  now  pre- 
sented itseli' — the  pathetic  succeeding  to 
the  comic.  Tho  weeping  and  w :i i  11  ug  of 
female  iiitprcessors  were  very  difru  ult  to 
be  resisted.  W  ive-«,  mothers,  and  child- 
ren, in  one  tragic  chorus,  formed  %  band 
of  all  but  ittvineibln ;  but,  by  straining 
my  stoicism  to  the  utmost,  I  was  enabled 
to  hold  out  against  thejn,  and  to  act  upon 
my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making 
such  an  •'xainple.  After  three  days*  du- 
rnru  o,  I  had  the  misdoers  liherated,  with 
a  sharp  admonition  from  the^uia  de  for; 
Tbia  sararity  had  fer  a  time  eooaidaffablo 
aifeet.*' 

A  little  fbftber  on  the  Colonel  says, 
en  pasMant,  of  the  French,  who  had  ar- 
rived off  An^ra :  "  They  sung  in  chonia 
the  Marseilioisc  and  the  Parisicnne. 
But  all  this  good  humour  suddenly 
changed,  when  Ihev  were  iaformed 
tbey  were  not  to  disembark.  They 
grew  outrageous  and  mutinous  :  and 
the  emperor  was  'j;lad  to  get  on  shore 
a&  quickly  ;is  possible.  He  declared 
that,  bad  as  were  the  English,  he  pre- 
ferred them  to  those  unruly  French- 
men ;  and  that  he  much  feared  they 
wouUi  be  of  little  use  as  soldiers.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  tl»c  conduct  of 
tlie  French  (like  that  of  their  British 
brethren  in  arms)  was  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly, and  [that]  they  were  equaUy 
addicted  to  wine  and  strong  liquors. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  the  convents ;  but  we  luwe  lowed 
in  vrnim  Ibr  some  of  those  liq^flmbby  Google 
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tnf^y  extract  for  the  gratification  of  our 

*'  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  state, 
lliat  nnce  the  abolition  of  one  of  the 

convents,  and  of  the  single  monastery 
that  existed  at  Praya,  the  town  has  lost 
much  of  its  gaiety.  Such  is,  however, 
the  fSMt.  'nie  leeooioea  of  the  inba. 
Intents  have  likewise,  as  may  naturally 
be  imagined,  suffered  for  a  while  from 
the  change ;  while  the  poorer  cluhses 
have  been  greatly  ineonvenieneod ;  for 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these,  under  the 
system  prevailing,  derived  their  chief 
means  of  support  from  tiie  secluded  in- 
aatee  of  the  nunneries  and  monasteries. 

*•  The  convent  at  Priiya,  called  that  of 
Ncssa  Stnhora  de  Luz,  was  a  source  of  no 
small  amusement  to  the  officers,  from  the 
highly  accommodating  spirit  of  ita  in* 
mates.    Invitations  from  the  latter  were 
frequent ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  little  backwardness  was 
shewn  to  accept  them.    WhatCTer  were 
the  regulations  of  ilie  interior,  certainly 
no  severities  of  restraint  were  imposed. 
The  pious  nuns,  provided  with  keys, 
opened  doors  and  remored  bsra  witfioat 
interruption  or  notice  from  superior  au- 
thority, and  admitted  their  lovers  occord- 
ing  to  their  appointments.    Nay,  they 
would  even  leave  the  convent  walla, 
frcun  which  they  would  ub^ent  themselves 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  taking  care, 
however,  to  return  before  daylight  the 
iislloiring  morning,  to  avoid  all  unoeoes- 
sary  scandal.     The  kindly  dispositions 
of  these  ladies  towards  our  officers  ren- 
dered altogether  vnneeeesary,  on  their 
part,  an  act  which  was  said  to  have  been 
achieved,  just  before  our  arrival,  by  a 
party  of  the  V^olunteersofDoima  Maria  II. 

gentlemen,  to  the  amooot  of  for^, 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and 
having  secured  a  lodgment  in  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  place,  retained  possession 
the  whole  of  the  night.  Politics,  however, 
produced  strange  dissensions  amongst  the 
fair  devotees,  and,  by  consequence,  no 
small  inconvenience  to  the  more  amorous 
of  our  party  ;  for  whenever  the  Careundo 

Sarty  had  the  charge  of  the  pates,  the 
iaUtadns,  or  Constitutionalists,  were 
never  able  to  get  either  in  or  ont.  The 
iauDOffsl  hsbita  of  these  women  was  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety ;  and  an  Irish 
physician,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
medical  atltndsnt  at  the  coavent,  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  no  nnusnal  part 
of  his  duty  to  officiate  as  accoucheur; 
and  that  at  that  very  time  several  illegi- 
timato  children  of  die  none  were  witmn 
the  walls  of  the  convent.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  one  of  these  children  is  quite 
black,  although  its  reputed  mother  is 
aUogother  ftir,  and  om  of  the  pfittiett 


inula  of  the  party.  Thoro  is  said  to  bo 

no  difieoltf  in  proenrii^  km  for  anr 
of  the  nunneries  of  Tercetra  (or,  indeed, 
of  any  of  dlOSe  islands).  It  is  necessary 
ooIt  to  obtain  an  order  fimn  one  of  tho 

frau  sisterhood  to  a  certain  locksmith  at 
Angra,  who,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  mil- 
reas — about  31.  sterling — furnishes  the 
keys.  This  man,  I  have  been  told,  has 
never  been  known  to  break  faith  with 
tlie  nuns,  by  giving  kejs  withoot  tho 
requisite  orders. 

"  It  is  hardiv  noeesaaiy  to  say  that 
education,  whether  intellectual  or  moral, 
has  been  scantilv,  or  almost  not  at  all, 
introduced  within  tlie»e  abodes  of  vice 
and  infamy.  The  manofiMtnre  of  arti- 
ficial flowers,  made  >vith  feathers,  and 
of  great  beauty,  far  surpassing  those  of 
France  or  England,  is  amongst  their 
modes  of  oocapation,  as  is  likewise 
embroidery  on  muslin,  fine  linen,  and 
silk.  Nor  must  their  sweetmeats  and 
preserves  be  forgotten,  which  are  much 
esteemed  in  England.  Mnaao  ia  aoaso- 
times  cultivated  amongst  them ;  and  a 
few  of  the  nuns  at  the  other  convent, 
at  Angra,  possess  splendid  voioes,  and 
evince  taste  and  science  in  their  singing. 
I  have  also  heard  overtures  of  Rossini 
and  other  composers  admirably  exeoated 
by  them  on  the  organ. 

"  The  lady-abbess  one  day  made  a 
request  to  me  to  allow  the  band  to  play 
in  the  parlour  of  the  convent,  to  which  I 
readflv  aooeded.  Many  of  the  olBcom 
attenoed  ;  and  ^e  nuns,  ranged  within 
the  srrnting,  exhibited  all  the  external 
marks  of  sanctity  imaginable.  After  a 
short  time  they  prevailed  npon  aoaso  of 
the  officers  to  aing,  and  were  highly 
amused  with  the  performance.  Ihey 
next  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  wit* 
neas  a  a^imen  of  their  skiU  in  daaonif  , 
w  hen  a  bcotch  reel  called  forth  from  the 
whole  pnrty  almost  inextinguishable  roars 
of  laughter.  Sweetmeats,  wine,  and 
liqaeors,  were  tlien  handed  round  fiar 
our  refreshment ;  and  the  day's  diver- 
sion concluded  by  all  parties  joining  in 
the  Constitutional  hymn.  I  did,  how- 
•ver,  remark,  that  some  of  the  nuns  were 
silent ;  and  I  afterwards  learnt  that  this 
meeting  had  roused  the  political  animo- 
sities  of  the  ladies,  whicli  led  to  a  scene 
of  boisfesratis  quarrel. 

"  The  costume  of  the  nuns  of  Terceira 
is  exceedingly  attractive  and  becoming. 
It  partakes  of  none  of  that  aoveri^  of 
aspect  so  remarkable  in  the  nuns  of  Por- 
tugal. The  head-dress  consists  of  a  high 
csp,  made  of  a  species  of  netting,  which 
is  afixed  over  the  brow,  and  attsdied  to 
a  kind  of  olose  skull-cap  of  black  silk. 
The  dress  is  black,  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief. The  appearance  of  the  feet, 
which  are  uraal]/  anaU  and  pretty,  ia 
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carefally  set  off  by  the  most  elegantly 
shaped  shoes,  and  by  op«i  worked  MtiM 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must 
Uke  leave  of  Teroetiar  by  saying 
somelliiDg  of  Almeide.  The  Colonert 
description  of  this  young  man's  per- 
sonal character  is  no   doubt  over- 
chaived ;  but  he  was  as  good  as  most 
oo  Pedro's  side.    Miguel's  partisans 
weie  muBeroiii,  active^  and  «lariog,  in 
aB  the  iafamds,  and  especially  in  Ter- 
cel m.  The  party  of  the  king  was  there 
he^ided  by  an  enterprising  young  man, 
by  name  Almeida,  tlie  younger  son  of 
a  ffeelthy  hoote.   Hit  own  meant  of 
topport  were  narrow,  and  he  was 
often  reduced  to  the  utmost  privation. 
He  gained  his  livelihood  for  the  most 
part  by  supplying  the  markets  of  Angra 
with  game.    He  wat  on  bad  termt 
with  nit  elder  and  only  brother,  who 
was  found  desperately  wounded  by  a 
gunshot  on  the  eve  of  marriage ;  and  the 
latter  lived  long  enoiigb,    it  is  said," 
Mfi  the  Colonel,  to  intimate  that  hit 
biother  wat  the  omcderer.  Almeida, 
howerrer,  got  possession  of  the  fortune, 
and  became  most  popular  among  the 
priesthood  and  peasantry.    His  accu- 
racy of  knowledge  of  the  ikstneases  in 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  caTemt  with 
which  they  abound,  particnlariy  along 
the  sea-coast,  his  cunning,  and  his 
unshrinking  and  ever-ready  courage, 
mainly  assisted  lu  upholding  the  Mi- 
cnelistt :  heoftcn  umeaied  onder  alight 
disguises  in  the  puDiicniaihetof  An^a, 
although  large  rewards  were  offered  for 
his  capture :  he  was  a  roost  expert 
horseman,  and  used  to  ride  a  small 
Mack  mate  remarkable  for  itt  agility. 
Being  cloedy  pursued  by  the  Pedro- 
ites,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this 
^vourite  animal,  which  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Villa  Flor,  and  became 
Bit  prineipal  cbaiger.    Onott  while 
tioopt  were  hunting  him  throughoot 
his  mountain  retreats,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  to  bay,  he  walked 
into  the  KngUsh  vice-consul's  house 
aboot  deven  at  night,  armed  at  aU 
points,  with  pistols,  blunderbntt,  table, 
and  stiletto,  and  demanded  protection, 
and  means  of  escape.  The  vice-consul 
assured  him  of  his  inability  to  serve  him, 
and  besought  him  lo  leave  his  house. 
«•  Thitcivitiiy,''tajrttheColonel»«'he 
declined  performing,  until  he  had  parta* 
ken  heartily  of  supper,  with  a  generous 
aUowaoce  of  wine.    The  adventurous 


Almeida  at  hist  escaped  to  the  island 
of  St.  Oeom,  and  thenoe  to  liibon,  to 

join  Miguel. 

Somewhat  further  on  in  his  work, 
the  Colonel  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that— 

"  The  foreign  force,  therefore,  would 
have  been  sufficieutlr  respectable,  bat  that 
thev  woe  moet  of  tneni  naaarlj  at  ragged 
ana  destitute  as  half  savag^.  With 
regard  to  the  Eno^Hsh,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  many  of  them  were  reduced  to 
thit  eonditiMi  thmogh  their  own  ftQy 
and  strong  addiction  to  drinking*  With- 
out money,  and  resolved  to  jrrntifv  their 
miserable  propensity,  they  would  divest 
fhtmstlf  tt  ef  part  w  their  olotbiag,  par- 
ticularly their  great  coats,  and  often  their 
boots.  Neither  was  it  possible,  in  so 
large  a  city  as  Oporto,  often  to  detect  the 
hcU  Besidea,  ttat  eoottant  superintan* 
denee  over  the  conduct  of  the  men, 
which  is  so  essential  to  good  diseiplioe, 
WU3  in  ti  great  degree  wanting." 

Don  Pedro  held  three  councils  in 
Paris,  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
empress  and  queen,  to  consider  what 
namet  thoold  be  given  to  the  Congrett 
and  Asia;  and,  after  mature  deliber* 
ation,  he  gave  the  ships  two  Portu- 
guese names.  On  such  trifles  did  he 
tpend  his  time,  when  pressing  exi- 
genciet  demanded  on  hit  jpait  the 
utmost  activity.  We  haft  already.  In 
one  of  owr  extracts,  given  a  specimen 
of  the  emperor's  conduct  to  the  British 
officers,  particularly  Colonel  Hodges, 
who  hat  confetied  that  hit  coldoest  to 
htm  was  to  apparent  on  the  first  inter* 
view,  at  almost  to  dispirit  him.  After 
Don  Pedro's  arrival  at  Belleisle^  the 
British  officers  were  presented. 

**  On  the  4th  February,  his  desire 
was  expressed  to  receive  myself  and  the 
oAeert  of  dM  BrMah  battdkn.  I  wae 
not  without  ezperienctng  feelingt  ef  what 

I  may  safely  term  honest  pride,  called 
forth  by  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
BuB  •  oorp*  oi  eaieeia,  wnoee  genve* 

manly  demeanour,  general  good  conduct, 
and  (in  some  instances)  professional  ex- 
perience, promised  credit  to  my  selectioo, 
mnottr  to  thsmtslvet,  and  sassntial  aer> 
vice  to  the  cause.  I  presented  each 
officer  individually;  at  the  termination 
of  which  ceremonj,  it  grieves  me  to 
rslato,  not  ooe  word  of  natural  iaqairjf 
escaped  the  imperial  lips,  nor  a  compli- 
ment beyoud  that  of  a  coM  bow  and  a 
j«  xxnu  Ttmmextt  on  retiring  to  his  cabin. 
A  Tiailik  dkNppointment  was  on  the 
countenance  of  the  officers  ;  and  it  be- 
csoie  aiidiM«,  too,  when  we  dined  toge- 
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tfeiTMilhit  da}r  Mfaoft*  ThBfwm%u&t 

over-measured  in  the  expression  of  their 
just  feelings,  which,  for  my  own  part, 
I  loboured  to  soothe,  by  dwelling  on  the 
emperors  temporary  indisposition,  and 
bv  hinting  at  his  uofert  in  tbo  nrrott- 
p)ishment  of  manners,  (arising  )  robablj 
nrom  his  absence  from  Europe  since  bu 
childhood,)  as  tho  owaes  of  the  doport- 
■Mat  of  which  thoj  eonphunod." 

A  fiiTourite  amusement  on  the  Don's 

part  was  going  to  take  hisofficers  by  sui^ 
prise  ill  bed ;  and  on  exaniininir  the  ^hips 
of  his  squadron,  he  did  not  refraui  from 
talkmg  insultingly  to  the  officers  about 
■  the  wrotehed  appeaiwioe  of  the  men. 
On  visitations  of  this  diiCfipCioOv  Ike 
Colonel  is  driven  to  unpalatable  con- 
fessions. I'nfortunately,  Don  I'edro, 
if  he  knew  but  imperfectly  his  Portu- 
guese subjects,  unaeiilood  noting  of 
the  British  character.  He  inquired  the 
trade  or  calling  of  some  of  the  men 
then  before  him, and  on  bein^  informed 
by  one  tliat  he  was  a  gardener^  and  by 
•Bother  that  be  was  a  laboorert  be 
turned  sharply  round  to  the  admiral, 
and  said, — "  What!  do  you  suppose 
that  these  men  can  be  made  sold iei^  of, 
or  that  auch  cochatu  cau  be  useful  to 
US  hn  a  militaiy  wayT  He  behaved 
with  great  ingratitude  towards  taasaf 
of  the  noble-hearted  native  partisans 
who  had  joined  him,  and  wliose  ser- 
vices he  rejected  with  a  coldness  whicii 
drove  them  to  desperation.  Among 
otheis  was  Villa  Real.  At  the  saou 
time,  his  conduct  towards  the  devoted 
Palmella  shewed  that  his  vindictive 
spirit  had  never  forgotten  the  ditler- 
ence  which  that  conscientious  noble> 
man  had  bad  with  bim  during  the  li^ 
of  Don  John. 

'<  At  this  time  the  Matqtiisof  Pdnslk 

was  confined  witli  a  severe  it  of  the  goat* 

and  unable  to  quit  tlie  Superb  steamer,  in 
whicb  he  hud  bailed  with  tiie  emperor 
Snm  Naats.  Hm  oppotCaoitjr  wee  not 
Joet  upon  M.  Candido  Xavier  and  his 
party.  It  hernnie  ensv  to  work  upon  the 
too  credulous  mind  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  ineiease  dnee  fonKngS'  of  prejudice 
against  Palmella  wbiob  wsfeeaU  toeaist 
^xeady  in  his  mind. 

"  I'he  chief  co-operator  io  Xavier  a 
deeigns  was  a  penmn  I  bave  befbte  aoii- 
ced,  under  the  name  of  AgosUnho  Joa^ 
Freire.  He  held  the  rank  of  rna  jor  in  the 
Portuguese  army,  and  bad  served  m  the 
•aancr-mastaf^iinerai's  depeimiantwiiii 
that  accomplished  and  enterprising  officer 
Major  G»^neral  Sir  l\.  (i  l  rhan,  under 
^lacshal  Bereeford.    As  to  hu>  capabiii- 


Iteaam  aoMier,  I  have  wver  beard  any 

attributed  to  him,  whether  moral  or  phy* 
aical.  Some  accomplitdiments  be  pos- 
sesses, and  a  more  than  usual  fluency  of 
speech,  which  gained  bim  the  credit  of 
eloquence  in  the  Cort<'s  nt  Lisbon,  of 
which  he  was  president.  In  tliat  ussom- 
*bly  he  supported  the  principal  popular 
measures,  rar  more,  as  it  is  ins^inuated, 
from  a  thirst  for  j)er-*onfil  distinction, 
than  from  a  just  regard  for  the  [Hipular 
laterests.  His  antipathy  to  every  thing 
]EMtash,  on  what  ground  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  baa  been  strongly  marked. 
He  has  proved  himself,  ia  the  sequel,  one 
of  the  most  laaadioos  connteractors  of  our 
English  efforts  in  behalf  of  die  verrcauae 
he  himself  affects  to  support.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  inconsMitent  behaviour 
may  possibly  be  firand  in  bu  aversioa  to 
the  Alarqnis  of  Palmella,  whose  con- 
fidence in  the  aid  of  the  I^ritii^li  nuxiliaries 
may  be  conceived  an  adequate  motive  for 
the  dislihe  ibenteftains  towards  theau  I 
cannot  help  in  this  place  remjiridng,  tfbat 
this  confidence  of  I'almella  in  us  was 
amply  reciprocated  on  our  parts,  from  our 
persoasion  of  Iub  gnat  politissl  know- 
led^,  his  correct  judgmsnti  and  bis 
▼anous  other  merits." 

The  pride  of  the  Don  was  offended 
by  the  presence  of  any  person  at  the 
admiral  s  table,  without  his  own  special 

permission.  The  admiral  followed  the 
cstubli>lied  usage  of  inviting  aii  ottif  er 
from  the  gun-room,  and  a  roidshipmun, 
to  dine  with  htm.  The  emperor  mani- 
fested his  ill-lunnour  not  only  by  inso- 
lent b.){)ks,  but  lanizua'jje,  which  .Sarto- 
nus  should  not  have  put  up  with  tpuetly. 
"  No  persons/'  he  said,  "  but  ilie  ad- 
miral and  the  captain  of  the  ship  should 
be  considered  as  regular  guests  at  his 
table,"  as  he  impudently  called  the 
table  of  Sartorius.  This  was  not  all; 
his  idiouc  mind  is  impressed  wiili  the 
magnanimous  oonWction^  that  be  is  not 
only  the  greatest  general,  but  the  most 
experienced  seaman,  that  ever  Portugal 
or  any  other  country  produced  ;  and 
tins  conviction  mduces  him  to  inter- 
fere^ after  the  most  indecent  manner, 
in  trifling  matters. 

"  On  the  third  evening  after  our  de> 
parture,  certiun  re/w(rri  about  the  person 
of  his  majesty,  eager  to  gain  credit  for 
an  anxious  wstehfulnesB  over  bis  safety, 
came  to  tell  bim  that  tho  lights  were  not 
put  out,  at  that  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  in 
the  ^n-room.  His  majesty,  instead  of 
eendnifr  fer  iStf  edmbal,  pveeeeded  with 
his  officious  informtuit,  to  po  'the  roaods.* 
binis«<ir,  and  ff)und  the  fact  as  related, 
bending  umnedialely  for  the  m««ter-at- 
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arms,  aud  stdl  without  reference  to  the 
•dniral,  eoptda,  or  oSoirof  tk*  w«teh, 

be  desired  that  all  lights  shouUl  be  put 
cmt,  and  that  nono  shouJd  be  allowed  for 
the  future  after  eight  o'clock,  except  in 
hii  of»tt  eabia.  N«kt  toominff ,  on  th« 
qaarter-deck,  where  he  generally  ap- 
peared at  eiyhl  o'clock,  he  crave  manr 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and,  lest  he  should 
wH  be  vadMilood  in  Poftaguese,  be  ex* 
pre>.sf»d  himself  in  French.  He  com- 
pari^d  the  friecate  to  nothin*?  better  than 
a  merchantman,  declaring  that  be  had 
MMi  wamof  of  tbeee  io  «be  BmOi  maiw 
a  better  system  of  discipline.  I  need 
scarcely  allude  to  the  want  of  considera- 
tion displayed  in  these  remarks,  in  which 
■o  allowance  was  made  for  the  difleelCaee 
we  hail  -itrngs-led  with,  both  in  England 
and  France,  unaided  as  we  had  been  by 
the  convenience  of  an  arsenal,  unsupplied 
widi  edeqoete  peeoniary  means,  and 
hampered  hv  imperative  restrictions.  •  •  • 
*'  It  would  be,  however,  npither  gene- 
rous nor  fair  were  I  to  ascribe  to  the 
emperor^  ttobiaaaed  impulse  this  nd 
similar  ungracious  and  impolitic  demon- 
strations, in  addition  to  the  four  or  five 
prime  movers  of  intrigue  already  noticed, 
•  boat  of  persons  of  minor  importaneo 
snmmndecf  him,  whose  facility  of  access 
was  most  unhappily  employed  to  pour 
into  bie  ear  the  most  malicious  sugges- 
tions, in  order  to  indispose  him  tOWfurds 
his  Mrifi-ih  allies,  while  thev  covered 
their  real  intentions  under  the  semblance 
ef  aoliettnde  for  hia  peraonal  welfare. 
Tboae  men  wtie  doebtlaes  partially 
actuated  bv  the  meanest  motives  of  self- 
intereat.  They  apprehended  that  an  in- 
inoDee  eatabUabed  over  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  by  mj  of  tfie  BritSah  would 
throw  them  to  a  greater diall lice  from  h'm 
person,  and  leaaen  their  ebancea  of  a 
praitaMe  Mceadeecy  for  tbe  foture. 
Aeeoringly,  they  lost  eo  ep^ettonlCf  of 
repoTtinp,  with  industrious  comments, 
the  most  trifling  appeaniBcea  of  neglect 
or  dkordarwbidh  IheirMlidolM  odrrltr 
eovld  detect;  end  the  onbappy  result 
was,  that  the  emperor's  roufidenre  in 
tiie  admiral  and  all  tlie  officers  sufl'ered  a 
IbrtberdeciiBe.  Captain  Beitran  fomad 
the  single  exception,  being  at  that  time 
looked  u[)nn  bv  his  imperial  majesty  as 
the  aK>st  accomplished  of  naval  coin- 
MBodera.  Tbetofieer  has,  however,  ere 
tbie  verified  the  justice  of  the  old  pre- 
cept, not  t<^ut  our  trust  in  princes.  It 
is  to  be  wished,  both  fur  himself  and 
othera,  that  he  bad  profited  by  the  eaalifls 
which  I  at  the  time  gave  him  to  that 
effect. 

"  The  continued  interference  of  the  em- 
peror in  mattera  rehtin|^  to  the  abip'a 
diedpUne  for(-<>d  the  admiral  at  length  to 
wipmk  o«t.  Am  explaiiation  took  piece, 


in  which  be  pointed  out  to  the  emperor 
tbe  vtter  impolicy  of  bia  wu^mitf9  pofw 

sonal  interference  in  the  discipline  and 
arrangements  of  the  ship,  and  the  danger 
likel)  to  result  to  his  majesty's  interMttl 
br  e  deperture  from  thia  principle.  He 
also  ventured  to  allude  in  strong  terma 
to  his  cold  and  discouraging  behaviour 
towards  the  British  officers,  and  to  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  tiidh  eooduct* 

Tbe  neit  little  eilmet  ivitt  shew,  that 

if  the  Don  had  taken  lessons  from 
Gritnaldi,  he  could  not  have  made  of 
himself  a  more  efficient  buffoon.  Col. 
ilodges  is  on  board  the  royal  frigate  : 

"  Here,  again,  I  r^ret  to  say,  that  the 
emperor  allowed  faanuelf  to  intofore  ia  m 
manner  both  needless  and  vexatious,  and 
to  make  disparaging  remarks  on  the  ap- 
pearance ana  movements  of  the  untrained 
aoldieie,  to  such  a  degree  as  obliged  me 
to  remonstrate  with  him  respectfully  on 
the  pernicious  tendency  such  manifKita- 
tiona  miffht  have  on  the  minds  and  con- 
deetoftlieaMii.  He  did  not  ra^ect  tbeee 
repn'!*entations  ;  but  his  reception  of 
them,  1  am  compelled  to  say,  was  sullen 
and  dissatiafied.  After  one  of  these  in- 
stances, I  waa  amoaed  by  a  circumstanoe 
which  illustrated  the  versatile  di8[>osition 
of  his  mind.  On  the  marines  being  dis- 
missed from  drill,  he  formed  a  itquad  out 
of  his  own  suite,  jdacing  on  t!i(  right  of 
them  his  holv  advist-r,  Padre  Marcos, 
and  on  the  left  Doctor  Tavarcs,  the 
poet  lenreaAe,  with  Senbor  Fre&re,  &e. 
To  this  band  of  neophytes — for  I  sop* 
pose  T  must  call  them  hv  a  finer  name 
than  '  awkward  squad' — he  distributed 
susbets,  (to  aosb  oae*  end  to  ail  fiftsaa), 
•ad,  proeeading  himself  to  est  ss  fugle- 
man, put  them  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercise.  At  tbe  termination  of 
thia  display,  ho  aupealsd  to  VM  for  mjr 
approval.  I  could  not  hot  uerceive  the 
intended  derision  of  the  parallel  thus  im- 
plied —  the  practical  satire  on  the  dis- 
eipliae  of  tte  men  I  had  brongbt  out 
to  make  aoldiers  of ;  bet  I  auffered  the 
ludicrous  part  of  the  impression  to  efface 
the  serious.  Au  re$te,  1  had  got  titt  best 
veerettf /«r  Sha  aireica  Shot  uriiiMaiiiBiiBii 
had  altowtdt  and  that  lA«y  were  not  a 
highly  conditioned  corps  va*  no  fault  of 
mint  i  neither  could  I  be  charged  witii 
any  want  of  anxiety  for  tbsir  fntwe  im« 
pcovaaBsnt  in  diseipline.'' 

When  the  army  were  landing  ia 
PortuEral  at  Vdla  Conde,  Col.  Hodges 
hastened  with  his  battalion  to  disem- 
bark and  occupy  an  important  post, 
^ifaibh  be  aecooipUAed  before  tbe  na* 
five  troops  were  in  readiness ;  but  tbe 
emperor  expressed  much  displcaMire  at 
this  shew  of  seal,  because  be  had  de« 
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tenniiied  that  the  Portngneee  ihoiild 
tikt  the  preference.  When  they  tended 

they  fancied  that  the  whole  country 
would  be  o|)en  to  them  — that  the  peo- 
were  ready  to  hail  Pedro  with  en- 
ttnriaitie  aocteinetioitt — and  that  he 
had  only  to  appear  to  gain  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  What  does  the  Colonel 
give  us  to  understand  ?  that  they  were 
deafened  with  "  Viva  Dom  Miguel  I.," 
•«  Viva  el  Re  Absoluto."  Again,  on 
Pedro's  entry  into  Opoito,  "  the  tone 
of  feeling  evinced  was  any  thing  but 
enthusiastic  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants generally."  In  the  latter  instance 
was  the  time  kir  action  fbi^^every  poli»- 
mm  in  the  place ;  for  the  jail  which 
contained  the  prisoners  for  political 
offences  was  burst  open,  and  the  in- 
mates liberated,  while  others  fell  upon 
the  common  hangman,  who  resided  in 
ihe  jail,  and  awanipated  him>  leaTing 
his  body  exposed  on  the  spot. 

Shortly  after  their  entry  into  Oporto, 
councils,  cabals,  and  intrigues,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  baneful  ire- 
auency.  Pedio  wis  teloetant,  from 
deep-rooted  prejudice,  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  most  capable  of  givintr 
it,  and  followed  the  su^stions  of  his 
minions  and  sycophants.  The  irabe- 
cfle  Freire  was  crying  out  for  delay  : 

Surely,"  said  this  peisoo, «  you  will 
stay  to  organise  your  commissariat — to 
revolutionise  the  provinces  of  Tras  os 
Monies  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho — 
to  appoint  commandants  to  those  pro- 
▼iooes— to  increase  your  lanks  mm 
thence  ;  and,  above  all,  to  raise  a  nu- 
merous garde  nationaU  in  Oporto.  You 
must  give  the  country  time  to  declare 
itselfy  and  thmw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
usniper.  Within  one  week  the  army 
will  avow  itself  in  behalf  of  the  queen4 
cause, — a  revolution  will  take  place  at 
Lisbon,  and  your  advance  to  the  capital 
will  be  a  triumphal  march."  Thus  was 
the  only  chance  of  sacoes8(ffini  ampid 
movmnent  towards  the  capital)  prni- 
lysed. 

On  speaking  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced the  Stete  of  anti-Pedroite  feelings 
in  Pbrtugal,  the  Coloiiel  says : 

"  Much  might  have  been  done  by 
Palmella,  Villa  Real,  and  a  few  others  of 
sound  and  enlightened  minds,  in  counter- 
acting this  pernicious  influence;  but, 
ahs!  all  their  efforts  have  been  nndeted 
nugatory,  owinp  to  t}ie  suspicions  thrown 

seated  In  the  same  council  with  then, 
selves.    These  ssUiah  snd  nn|iatriotie 


individnals  bsseiy  insianalsd,  throogh 

their  emissaries,  that  Palmella  had  sold 
his  country  for  English  gold ;  and  that, 
on  the  eslablishment  of  Donna  Maha  ou 
hsr  throne  atlisbon,  such  tnasonwonld 
meet  with  the  retribution  it  merited* 
These  cabals  in  the  councils  of  the  em- 
peror were  well  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tkmalists  in  Portugil,  even  befan  Ike 
army  left  tho  Azores.  Little  coofidence 
then  could  they  inspire  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Expedition  j  and  little  encourage- 
ment eottid  the^r  hold  o«t  to  thinkmg 
aifln  to  stake  thpir  lives  and  fortunes  oa 
its  issae.  Hence,  too,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  men  who  misht  be  relied  on  to 
sssnme  the  mnnieipal  oAeea  at  Opoito. 

"  To  these  cabals  may  probably  be 
ascribed  the  weak  and  racillatinp  mea- 
sures of  council.  Had  the  army,  im- 
mediately after  entering  Oporto^  msiehsd 
forward  on  Coimbra,  tlie  probability  is, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  fate  of 
Dom  Miguel  would  have  been  sealed. 
The  sudden  panic,  the  molnal  dietrnst 
among-Bt  the  usurper's  followers,  and  their 

Kneral  uncertainty,  resulting  from  so 
Idamsesnro,  would  have  placed  the 
chances  of  snoetss  wholly  on  our  side. 
But  these  were  speculations  that  ex- 
tended not  into  the  minds,  I  fear,  of  the 
emperor's  Biaiilian  advisers.  They  fdt 
not  that  enterprises  of  high  risk  and 
dangermustinevitnbly  fail,  unless  carried 
on  with  vigour  and  decision.  And  yet, 
after  all,  our  sdvanee  would  have  been 
attended  with  pcwitively  no  risk.  Ca- 
valry was  in  realitv  of  hut  little  import- 
sace  to  us  for  sucli  a  purpose.  Santa 
Martha  had  at  the  thne,  as  I  have  been 
infeimed,  but  two  hondnd  and  fifty 
horse;  and  besides,  the  ground  all  the 
way  presented  but  little  opportunity  for 
eavsiiy  to  aet.  Thero  wss  not  the  least 
reason  for  apprehending  any  want  ef 
provisions  :  and  the  artillery  was  pro- 
vided at  Oporto  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  mulss.  With  every  favouring 
circurastsnee,  therofore,  was  lost  by 
vacillation  or  by  cowardice,  or  by  some 
inconceivable  fatality,  the  opportunity  of 
crowning  the  Expedition  with  the  most 
gleiioos  and  esmplete  r-  " 


A  parcel  of  raw  schoolboys  would 
Imve  managed  better  than  the  iroperud 
Don  and  his  Dogbeny  mInisiMy. 
There  are  but  too  many  specimens  of 
their  rawness  in  council,  which  was 
sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
most  higb-souled  Coostitutionalisl  in 
this  country  in  fiivour  of  sudi  narrow- 
minded  and  blundering  boobies.  AfiBsr 
the  short,  yet  gallant  action,  off  Pena- 
fiel,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
llodges,  be  is  driven  to  most  galling 
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reflections  on  this  subject.  And  again, 
efter  the  Pedroites  ha^  been  for  some 
tiiDe  in  poisestioa  of  Oporto : 

'*  The  emperor,  at  length,  became 
conrioced  that  be  had  nothing  to  expect 
bat  from  force  of  arms  ;  and  it  was  the 
geMiel  opinion  in  tlie  council,  that  with* 
oat  some  decisive  action  in  our  favour 
we  might  remain  inlarminabl/  blocked 
up  in  Oporto.  But  tare  egeia  the  seme 
iieiiiiUy,  deter,  end  indeotiioo,  eooAinued 
apparent,  so  that  no  reflecting  man  could 
sogur  any  favourable  reault  from  the 
tobeidoplid.  Indeed,  all  ear 
were  leet  :^ 


like  donkeys  of  the 
first  water,  they  employed  their  empty 
heads  about  the  distribution  of  bits  of 
ribands  and  empty  honours,  instead  of 
winning  the  cause  in  whidi  they  bad 
cmbariied  their  bankrupt  penont : 

*'  Bot  though  the  council  thus  forgot 
Hkm  seal  intereitu  efthtir  party,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  they  were  altogether  idle. 
Far  from  it ;  they  were  wuelif  employed 
in  eonferring  honomy  distinctions,  or- 
deta  of  kaiglithood  (that  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword),  general  promotion,  and,  in 
abort,  all  tboae  acts  which  confer  dignity 
on  individuals  when  bsetowed  by  a  Oo- 
vemoMnt  in  the  exercise  of  acknowledged 
aathority,  but  which  are  attended  with 
simple  ridicule,  when  emanating  from  a 
power  like  thiB,eDiiiosdto  a  single  spot, 
sppsrently  incapable  of  prugreasive  ad- 
Tance,  and  acknowledged,  unhappily, 
only  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  nation. 
Andyet,wmitbebelieTed,thie  trifling 

Save  rise  to  the  most  serioas  esbslliag  1 
neb  is  the  magic  influence  of  name 
aaoongst  mankind,  and,  perhaps  1  should 
add,  HMre  especiiDj  sBonr  Ae  Porta* 

r 


One  wnnld  suppose  that  these  men, 
who  were  anxious  to  promote  worth 

and  reward  courage,  were  themselves 
n>en  of  worth  and  courage  sufticienl  to 
undergo  as  much  difficulty  as  Her- 
cules encoonteiedy  not  om;^  in  hii 
twelve  grand,  but  all  his  minor  and 
iuignificant  laboun  to  boot.  They 
exemplified,  however,  the  fable  of  the 
ass  in  the  lion's  skin.  The  slightest 
difficulty  made  tbem  throw  off  their 
valorous  guise  with  a  veraeanee. 
Under  soro  puf iUanimous  chiera,  what 
but  treason  and  cowardice  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  men  and  ofticers  ? 
During  the  affair  of  Santa  Redondo  : 

"  Villa  Flor,  elated  with  this  success, 
ordered  up  hia  amuU  reserve  of  artillery, 


and  directed  the  fifth  Ca(;-adore«  to  attack 
the  enemy  a  third  time,  and  dislodge 
them  from  thor  fresh  ground,  which  was 
by  no  aisaas  as  IkvoaraUe  for  them  as 
their  two  prpcfdin^  staliooi.  The  field 
of  rictory  was  now  befiita  the  Pedroitee, 
and  they  had  only  to  reap  its  fruits,  when 
the  auspicious  moment  was  blighted  by 
a  sudden  panic  which  seized  the  fifth 
Ca^adores,  who  were  leading  the  troops 
of  attack.  A  Captain  Rebosa,  who  waa 
in  advance,  had  ordered  the  bugle  to 
sound  a  retreat,  he  himself  exclaiming, 
in  a  loud  voice,  that  the  cavalry  were 
eoning  upon  ihmn.  The  scene  of  eon* 
fusion  produced  by  this  vain  alarm  is 
hardly  to  be  described.  That  regiment, 
before  so  justly  noticed  for  its  bravery, 
wsB  iastsntsaeooslY  ecoveitsd  hue  the 
veriest  rabble.  The  troops  in  the  rear 
caught  the  contagion,  and  a  disgisoclai 
flight  towards  Oporto  ensued.  *  o  •  • 

"  It  is  sceieely  possible  to  describe 
the  sensation  whieh  this  disas^us  affair 
created,  not  only  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  but  throughout  the  army. 
8«eh  was  the  disorganiuig  elfcet  of  the 
ahrss  it  produced,  meie  espeeiallr  in  the 
eooneils  of  the  emp<«ror,  that  there  is 
great  probability,  had  the  enemy  attacked 
as  en  die  fttlowing  day,  that  he  would 
have  been  successful,  and  gained  poisss 
sion  of  the  town.  Even  without  any 
such  movement  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
ponento,  the  ftirther  progrsss  of  the  Ea* 
pedition  was  within  a  sbhII  chance  of 
being  stopped.  The  terrors  of  those  very 
parties  who  had  affected  to  despise  foreign 
aid,  and  who  bad  decloied  that  no  op. 
positi<m  would  be  met  with  on  landing, 
were  now  strongly  in  the  ascendant,  an^ 
enabled  them  actually  to  prevail  on  Dom 
Pedro  to  ra-enga^  the  transports,  (the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  oischarged 
immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Oporto), 
in  order  to  re-embark  himself  and  the 
array !  la  the  midst  of  their  Ibers,  they 
did  not  decide  to  what  quarter  they  should 
return.  The  Azores  would  doubtless  hare 
furnished  a  last  resource  i  but  it  is  more 
than  questionsble  whether  Dom  Pedio 
would  have  been pemnadcdtoaeceaqMnf 

them  thither." 

All  this,  and  more,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  tlie  circumstance  of  the 
Expedition  having  been  tmdenakenfor 
8ucn  a  eoommmalacoxoonib  aa  Pedro. 
How  men  of  couran:c  and  intellect  came 
to  embark  on  a  wild-goose  scheme  for 
a  charlatan  and  adventurer,  is  our  sur- 
prise. At  one  time  this  sagacious  pei^ 
son  tnmi  admiral  of  the  fleet;  at  ano- 
ther, general-in-chief  of  the  army ;  bot 
he  never  can  divest  himself  of  his  true 
character,  which  is  a  combination  of 
fool  and  braggadocio. 
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«•  In  descending  the  heights  from  V'ft- 
longo  at  the  head  of  our  colamo,  I  met 
tiM  GMBt  d*  Vais  Flor.  H»  «Nml»> 
MOM  iiidie«U»d  disappointment  and 
chatrrin.  Ho  inquired  of  me  the  precise 
result  of  the  action,  of  which  I  could 
fpiw9  hnn  bat  dMidBr  iufcrHiitloin^  owini^ 
to  tke  remote  pomtion  it  had  been  my 
chance  to  occupy.  At  that  moment, 
Seahor  Pimentel  came  up,  on  toot,  hia 
kotw  bftvinf  beeo  aboC  under  bim. 
Villa  Floi  ibeii  ordered  the  column  to 
halt,  with  the  remark,  that  the  affair 
could  not  be  suffered  to  stop  at  that 
point. 

"In  about  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  after* 
wards,  an  order  arrived  from  the  em- 
peror, stating  that  he  himself,  with 
eoodier  diTismi  of  tfM  amj,  wte  at 
Rio  Tinto,  midway  between  Valongo 
and  Oportn,  and  that  oar  COloBUI  WM  to 
fall  back  and  join  him. 

'*  On  refermoe  to  tbe  offekl  deepeteh, 
aigned  *  Candida  Xarier,'  it  will  ap. 
pear  that  the  emperor  bad  now  taken 
upon  himself,  in  effect,  the  command  of 
tbe  arar.  Yet  ViHa  Fkr  eantmaiiiff 
the  nominal  commander,  there  was  Stiu 
the  opportunity  reserved  nf  thrnwin^ 
■  upon  him  tfu  too  frequent  burden*  of 
errsr  end  dkapp^ntrntut.** 

After  the  ^harp  action  of  lite  23d 
July,  in  which  tbe  Engliih  battalion 
under  Colonel  Hodges  shewed  so  gal- 
lant an  example^  b«  ia  fbioed  to  tbia 
admission : 

"  The  delusive  expectation  of  having 
no  opposition  to  contend  with  was  now 
at  an  end.  When  we  had  re-entered 
*  Oporto,  tlie  emperor's  BruOien  adTiaers 
were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  clisap- 
poiutmcnt.  They  proclaimed  that  tlieir 
imperial  master  had  beeu  deceired  ;  and 
so  indeed  he  had  been,  grossly  deceived. 
No  friendly  groi^ting  saluted  their  ears; 
op{>ositioa  met  them  at  almost  every 
stepi  and  the  painful  consciousness  of 
tbe  position  in  which  they  stood,  so  far 
from  rousing  them  to  resolution,  and  a 
prompt  apphcation  of  the  best  means  for 
upholding  an  apparently  falling  cause, 
prodooed  that  invariable  effect  of  such 
events  upon  weak  minds,  mutud  recrimi- 
nation,  and  inactive  regrets." 

About  this  time  a  project  was  on 
foot  for  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Col. 
De  I^cy  Kvans,  M.P.  for  Westminster, 
and  at  ilie  period  in  question  for  Rye. 
WadUferta  Auto  with  this  i^tleimn 
is  political  faalioga  and  opiaioiN ;  but 
yet,  with  all  our  pecul iar  views,  we  roust 
admit  thai  tliere  is  not  a  more  g.illant 
or  more  skilful  soldier  in  our  army,  and 
that  if  ha  had  undiitaktB  tba  dolka  of 


commander-in-chief,  the  Pedroite  army 
would  have  made  itself  as  conspicuous 
for  hardy  courage  and  brave  exploit^ 
as  has  tbe  navy  undar  tbe  nedb- 
or-nothing  AdminI  Napier.  Colonel 
Evans,  liovvcver,  had  the  sagacity  of  a 
man  of  sound  sense,  and  he  would  not 
venturt;  in  sucli  an  undertaking  without 
certain  distinct  stipulations.  These 
were,  that  a  loan  from  the  house  of 
Baring  and  (^o.  siiould  be  completed 
—  that  a  reinforcement  of  two  strong 
battalions  of  French  and  EugUsh  should 
be  obtained— and  that  the  officious 
Pedro  sbonld  pledge  himself  in  the 
strictest  manner  that  the  virtual  com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  army  should 
not  be  interfered  witli.  But  the  Barings 
refused  the  loan  (we  wonder  how  they 
ever  came  to  contemplale  it),  and  the 
negotiation  with  Colonel  Evans  was  al 
an  end.  Some  weeks  after,  however,  it 
was  renewed.  Certain  parties  in  the  city 
entered  into  a  contract  for  providing 
3500  men,  British,  Freneb,  aM  Poies, 
including  a  proportion  of  attille^, 
with  000  horses,  arms,  equipments, 
&:c.  complete.  The  Colonel  agreed  to 
uroceed  with  the  vessels  carrying  the 
nnt  division  of  tbe  reinforcement;  but 
the  contractors  turned  out  to  be— men 
of  straw,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  a 
bottle  of  smoke  1  Messrs.  GoUlsiuid 
and  liicardo  were  now  appealed  to, 
but  in  vein.  So  the  cfibit  proved 
abortive;  and  Colonel  Evans,  like  a 
wise  man,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Pedro  or  his  cause. 

The  straightforward  and  manly  con- 
duct of  Villa  Flor  was  exceedingly 
displeasing  to  Pedro  and  his  crew  of 
favourites.  The  commander-in-chief 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
received  witli  any  thing  but  grace  and 
gratitude. 

If  Pedro  ooold  treat  bis  long-tried 
friend  with  coldness,  it  is  not  to  be 
%vondcred  al  that  he  could  act  with 
the  utmost  inditTerence  towards  his 
foreign  auxdianes.  Just  afttrr  the  atikir 
of  Santa  Redondo,  the  Colonel  writes, 

"It  becomes  here  necessarv  U^  touch 
upon  a  subject  which  I  shall  havt;  marked 
eeession  to  dinda  to  egsia  asove  tfain 

once  ill  the  progress  of  my  narrstire.  I 
alhidt'  to  the  privations  and  discomforts 
to  which  the  men  under  my  command 
had  been  exposed  for  some  tine,  and 
which  I  covdd  not  witness  without  feel- 
inp  im])elle(l,  both  bv  dufv  and  inclina- 
tion, to  exert  mysell'  lor  their  removal. 

With  this  view  I  addiassad  tba  Coaat 
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4ft  YUkk  Flor.  and  the  quarter-mtateiv 

From  th**  former  I  n'c«'iv«Hi 
•uuraoces  of  suppott  in  regard  to  ^^^^ 

xi^  «f  wiutli  I  waji  fuUr  p4>rsuiided. 
aItboa|?b  their  in«ffit.-acy  untnrtuiiatplv 
feli  £iu  ahott  of  their  good  intention.  Of 
•aek  applintkms  on  my  part  generally,  I 

mu«t  however  ohs<>rve.  that  they  were 
nn'lr  replied  to  in  writing,  being  almost 
alwajs  met  with  verbal  and  erasire  pro- 


And  to  the  indittorence  almvr  alluded 
to,  Fedxo  sometimes  added  insuU,  for 

nkf  our  nidiit  to  the  volumet. 

The  condition  of  the  foreigner! : 
to  have  l>een  pitiable  in  the  oxtreme. 
T^ey  were  vriihout  clothing,  without 
ihocsy  willMQt  a  lioile  necessary  ap» 
poimiBeiit,  or  m  wimcioot  supply  of 
•hm;  Mid  thii  whde  they  were  daily 
expecting  an  att;jok  from  the  armv. 
Thtr  men  had  nevt  r  had  beds  to  he  on 
since  ibey  had  left  the  Azores,  and  had 
been  woitod  alnoit  to  death  in  the 
treochea  aoder  every  kind  of  wcadior. 
The  ?itores  contained  whatever  the  men 
stood  in  need  of, —  especially  several 
packages  which  had  been  sent  out 
axptoasly  for  the  Rfitlth  bngade*  Tbo 
qomnnafter-gODeral,  on  Col.  Hodgea' 
representations,  referred  him  to  the 
iT)ini«ter-at-war — to  no  avail.  All  his 
statements  as  to  the  destitution  of  his 
brigade  were  met  with  **  the  Mueooldy 
voM^iMf  ovoaifo  antwon."  ^  TVcadi- 
eiy,*  addt  the  author,  **  seems  the  most 
obvious  reason  to  which  a  dispassionate 
man  would  refer  such  behaviour.  But 
Ibrtny  own  part,  1  feel  ratlier  disposed, 
Aom  long  obeenation  on  [of  1  the  oha- 
Tacter  of  the  men  I  had  to  aeal  with, 
to  attribute  it  simply  to  a  blind,  he- 
sotted,  and  contemptible  jealousy  of 
others." 

Ad  attack  berog  apprehended  in 
oomwquence  of  the  arrival  of  Don 

Mi<^tiel  before  Oporto,  the  C'olonel 
again  or|ed  the  necessity  of  proper 


oC  iloC  and  ooiifction  look 


"  As  my  time  of  departnrf  drew 
a  report  reached  mo  tliut  there  were 
some  symptoms  of  dijK:ontent  maoifasting 
themselves  assoiif  die  Britlab  troops  ; 
and,  as  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  avoid 
connecting  myself  in  th«<  !tli(rhteKt  ilt  R^ree 
with  any  proceedings  subae^uent  to  my 
asm  resignation,  I  detsnaiaed  to  lw«p 
myself  entirely  nl(K)f,  and  therefore  era- 
burked  at  once  on  the  eieuing  of  the 
l.ith.  On  the  following  uiorniug  1 
It'arned  the  diMgreeable  intelligence  that 
four  hundred  luvu  of  the  Uritihh  regi- 
ment hud  marched  under  arms  to  the 
emperor's  palace,  where  they  had  com- 
phoned  of  the  nonfulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  them  thnm-rh  Sir  .Tciha 
Milley  Doyle,  and  demanded  in  s  me* 
naeiog  cone  thstr  sneers  of  par.  Fortn- 
nsitlj  th«T  had  been  preratled  en  to 
return  to  their  quarters,  after  receiving  a 
renewed  assurance,  by  his  majraty's 
orders,  tbst  every  e^fort  should  be  made 
to  supply  their  waati,  and  to  imae  to 
them  their  pay*" 

Aa  if  there  were  not  enough  of  beg- 
gars, and  somethina;  worse  in  the  expe- 
dition, we  have  Hacoii  and  Cochrane. 
The  major  is  a  handsome-looking  fel- 
low, and  a  eleeir  cavaby  officer ;  but 
being  terribly  out  at  the  elbowa,  all 
services  in  foreign  parts  were  the  same 
to  him,  whether  in  helgium,  Australia, 
or  Portugal  {ior  he  had  thoughts  of  each 
and  all  oif  tbeae  countries),  so  he  could 
rid  himaelf  of  his  not-over-comlhfttdila 
quarten  in  the  hie  of  Wight,  In 
money  matters  he  haa  not  the  most 
discriminating  eye,  for  he  sometimes 
bungled  in  sad  confusion  the  nouns 
ofpoMeation.  Wo  hata  beard  that  in 
order  to  iftiit  the  wind  for  Ins  Latitat 
nian  campaign,  he,  through  the  agency 
of  a  self-styled  captain,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  kite  manufacturers 
in  the  eiQr«  contrived,  by  depositing 
a  large  and  myslerione-looking  boocy 
heavy  with  costly  contents  Cwluch  were 
•aid  to  be  jewels  of  the  value  ofJ^Qtby  Google 
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oomnttiider  of  tlie  ligbt  hone  of  her 
moat  ftithfiil  nujesty. 

NoKt comes  a  dark-visaged  and  mus- 
tachioed youth)  of  the  name  of  Coch- 
rane— a  natural  son,  we  believe,  of 
Codmne  Johnitono.  This  is  the  fel- 
low who  enacted.  the  Wandering  Spa- 
nish Minstrel,"  and  who  published  bis 
impudent  and  filthy  adventures  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  with  his  portrait  as  an 
accompaniment.  He  figured  for  some 
ttme  in  South  America  as  a  self-styled 
agent  of  Lord  Dundonald,  and  after- 
wards brought  an  action  a^^inst  him 
for  the  recovery  of  an  alleged  debt  for 
services  which  were  denied  by  his  lord- 
ship. The  miostiel  got  nothing  by  this 
mote  but  his  own  costs  to  pay :  how  he 
managed  to  do  this  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  inquire.  He  next  figured  away 
in  Paris,  attending  hops  and  evening 
parties  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  ch»- 
tader;  and  making  himself  conspicu* 
ous  not  only  at  Frescati's,  but  at  the 
various  houses  in  the  Palais  Hoynly 
where  be  used  to  make  his  ^ame  at  the 
bidding  of  the  groom  of  the  tables  till 
his  uumerous  games  unmade  him ;  and 
then  decamping  from  the  French  capital , 
he  came  to  shine  as  a  luminary  at  that 
of  England,  as  he  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve, very  much  to  the  delectation  of 
the  sott^ref  to  and  nurseiyHnaids,  whom 
^  he  captivated  by  his  Spanish  minstrel*s 
attire.  His  guitar,  however,  failed  to 
get  him  a  dinner ;  and  so  he  fell  upon 
the  expedient  of  rauiins  a  battalion  for 
the  aenrice  of  Don  Pedro,  which  vras 
composed  of  tlie  veriest  outcasts  of 
society;  and  at  the  head  of  which, 
with  the  utmost  assurance,  he  appeared 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror. Much  as  be  wanted  troops,  his 
stomach  revolted  against  receiving  such 
a  person  into  his  train ;  and  he  sent 
the  mustachioed  minstrel  word  to  take 
himself  off,  which  the  polite  Colonel 
Hodges  has  described  in  very  sparing 
terms.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  193, 4.) 

Another  illustrious  chief  (already 
named),  who  graced  with  his  august 
presence  the  imperial  corltge,  was  the 
redoubted  Sir  John  Mi  Hey  Doyle,  late 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Carkm.  Mttley 
is  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  libely  to 
doaoonfoundedly  silly  thing — e.g.  his 


this  time  taken  Oporto,  and  Millejbaa 
Mien  into  the  hands  of  the  Algerine, 

we  pity  the  gallant  knight,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  he  would  have  done  belter 
to  stick  to  his  legislatorial  duties,  con- 
sidering the  petmal  privileges  of  an 
M.P^  than  running  the  risk  of  having 
peremptory  and  martial  law  dealt  out 
to  him  by  the  sof^-hearted  Miguel. 
Col.  Hodges  makes  very  short  mention 
of  the  knight :  referring  to  which  (vol.  ii. 
p.  185),  we  shall  lake  our  leave  of  him, 
wishing  that  he  would  be  a  better  firieod 
to  himself,  and  attend  with  a  keener  eye 
to  his  own  interest.  He  has  occasioned 
much  grief  to  all  the  respectable  mem- 
heis  of  his  fiunily,  especially  to  the 
gallant  and  good  general  his  uncle. 

There  is  one  main  feature  in  Colo- 
nel Hodges'  book,  which  we  cannot 
sufficiently  admire, — its  exceeding  fair- 
nen  and  hnpartial  tone.  We  aro  ene- 
mies to  his  political  opinions,  and  we 
consider  Pedro  an  addle-headed  fool, 
and    his  followers   a   ragged   rout  ; 
therefore  we  disagree  in  toto  with  the 
Colonel's  political  views.    Sttll,  on 
the  sooro  of  impartiality^  the  book  ia 
conspicuous.    Lvery  action  and  every 
character  is  treated  and  handled  with 
even-handed  justice  ;  and  the  feelings 
of  the  author  never  blind  his  judgment. 
Header,  did  you  ever  see  Col.  Hodges  ? 
If  not,  and  you  have  a  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  person,  stick  by 
our  publisher's  door  somewhere  about 
twelve  o'clock  iu  tlie  day  time,  aiid 
yon  will  see  the  worthy  hero  of  Ponte 
Fereira  entering  the  door  to  make 
inquiries  after  the  sale  of  his  book, 
and  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  his  third  volume,  which 
IS  to  have  some  descriptions  of  cha- 
racter and  anecdotes,  which  are  what 
Bentley  of  Burlington  Street  (and  Col- 
bum  before  him)  would  call  piquant. 
If  you  see  the  Colonel,  you  cannot 
but  admire  hb  breadth  of  Telemonian 
shooldeis,  his  grouadier  gait,  his  sol- 
dieriike  aspect;  and  if  you  should 
chance  to  sit  opposite  to  him  over  a 
dinner-table,  especially  with  Churchill 
and  Peter  Robertson  for  bis  boon  com- 
panions, you  would  be  in  an  MStasv 
at  beholding  the  philosophic  air  with 
wliich  the  soldier  swallows  huge  turn-  le 
biers  nf  clatct*  oreaches  forth  to  the 
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especml  fiiTour,  lo  have  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  inexorable  Oliver.  Or  if 
you  go  to  the  Opera,  you  caonot  help 
lOMurkiiig  that  the  Colonel  it  the 
iWMit  eminent  man  for  his  inches  in 
the  pit,  with  one  of  Waller's  bran  new 
Indian  rubber  spring- wigs*  knowingly 
cocked  upon  his  bead,  cane  in  hand, 
md  m  smue  on  his  couotentnce,wfaei«- 
m  all  the  blandishments  of  good  nature 

ztv  jTtrnycd  forthegratificatiooofefefy 
pretty  woman  in  ihe  house. 

**  Sunc  paulh  uuijora  canamuSf" — 
kt  OS  go  mm  the  Colonel  to  his  book. 
He  has  diawn  characters  of  some  of  the 
i>rincipal  persons  in  the  letinue  of  the 
nruiilian  bon  in  a  g^raphic  manner,  a«5 
Mister  Alaric  Attilu  U  alts  would  say 
of  his  "  Annual  illustrations.  As 
insianeesy  we  will  mention  Pblmelhi 
and  Saldanha,  Candido  Xavier,  Pedro 
himself.  Padre  Marooep  and  Agostinho 

Jose  Pre  ire. 

The  more  we  con:iider  the  expedition 
ef  Pedroy  the  more  we  are  astonbhed 

at  the  stupidity  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous througfiout  the  whole  adven- 
ture. O  for  the  hand  of  Rabelais, 
thai  we  might  treat  it  in  such  a  strain 


of  ridicule  as  it  deserves !  Therr  is  a 
capital  chapter  in  the  book  of  the  great 
Doctor  of  Chioon  which  is  very  appli- 
M^le  lo  die  expedition  of  the  emperor* 
It  is  that  wherein  the  Duke  of  Small- 
trash,  the  Karl  t)t' Swash-buckler,  and 
Captain  DurtulU-,  duhlved  Picnn  liole 
as  tlie  most  warlike  and  cluvalruus 
eononeror  since  the  death  of  Alennder 
of  i\iacedoniay  and  counselleil  him  to 
make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  After 
various  exploits,  he  was  to  draw  towanis 
'*  Onys,  Xaintonge,  Angoumois,  and 
Gascony,  then  march  to  Perigord, 
Medos,  and  Elanes^"  taking  wheretef 
he  came  towns,  cities^  and  casdes. 
Afterwards  he  was  to  proceed  to 
Bayoune,  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  Pont- 
arabia,  where  he  was  to  seize  upon  all 
the  shipe ;  and^  coasting  along  Galltcta 
and  Portugaly  be  was  to  pillage  all  the 
maritime  places,  even  unto  Lisbon. 
But  the  counsel  was  hair-brained,  and 
the  conseouenccs  disastrous :  and  wc 
trust  that  Pedro  will  be  as  little  soo- 

Cesslhl  in  the  conflict  with  Miguel, 
as  was  Picrorliole  ulien  ciiased  by  (Jar- 
gantua  from  Clermood  to  VaugauUry. 


TBS  BWCOVVTBR  Of  A  SQI7IEE  OF  TUB  tOED-PRIMATB  WITB 

BARRT  TBB  CBAHCBLLORy 

WllLREIN  THE  LATl  LR  IS  SIGNALLY  DEFEATED. 

lathe  Tinifs  of  the  iL'th  day  of  June,  are  the  following  words  : — "  The  Bishops 

not  one  oj  ih*  eUatti.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  though  Lord  Chancellor,  had  uo 
mote  pretention  to  the  eharacter  of  a  lawyer  than  he  had  to  diat  of  a  man  of 
honesty  and  veracity,  is  very  fond  of  insisting  that  the  bishops  are  '  on»  of  the 
estate*  of  parliament  ;'  and  yet,  in  one  part  «)f  liis  liistory,  he  admits  that  the 
presence  of  the  bishops  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  wa8  not  »o  esaential  that  no  act 
eonid  paaa  without  mem.  Upon  this  paaaago  Bishop  Warburton  makes  the 
foUonring  just  remark  :  '  But  their  presence  is  thus  essential,  on  the  historian's 
prinriple,  that  the  bishops  constitutf  a  distinct  estate  in  parliament.  But  the 
ftincipU  U  falte,  if  they  did  cuustitutti  u  distinct  estate,  they  must  have  a 
a^ctise  wak»,  aa  fry  other  of  the  diatioet  eatatos  have.  Their  baring  it  not, 
ahewa  that  they  are  no  aoch  distinct  eetale/" 

Wnaw  the  keeper  of  the  Ring's  con-  present  in  parliament,  it  might  have 

science  delivered  to  the  hon.  member  oeen  as  favourable  to  the  illustrious- 

for  Berkshire,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  ness  of  his  own  personal  judicial  pre- 

ihis  the  result  of  his  explorations  into  eminence  had  he  abstained  from  that 

the  obscurities  of  law  and  history,  branch  of  his  aWe  and  ingenious  aigu- 


no  doubt  painfully  brought  forth,  for    ment, necessarily  induc  uii  comparwon, 

die  purpose  of  insinuating  into  the  which  represents  Lord  Clarendon,  Uoogle 
mincls  of  the  herd  the  idea  that  the     though  Lord  Chancellor,  as  having  no 
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of  that  court,  gormandising  and  d0> 
vouring  all  that  came  before  him." 
•*  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat." 
Tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  man 
of  austere  virtue  and  distinguished 
piety — one  of  the  most  determined 
enemies  popery  and  repnblicaDism 
ever  knew;  he  was  hatra  and  per- 
secuted by  the  atheists,  papists,  and 
republicnns  (both  in  church  and  slate) 
of  his  own  day,  and  his  memory  has 
been,  and  will  probably  oonttnne  to  be, 
slandered  and  reviled  by  such  in  sao- 
ceeding  a^os.  He  was  a  subjoct  whose 
loyalty  led  him  into  voluntary  exilo  nnd 
sufferings  with  his  monarch  —  he  was 
a  patriot  who  dared  openly  to  oppose 
and  frustrate  the  inclinations  of  his 
king,  when  adverse  to  the  undoubted 
rights  of  the  peopU  —  he  was  a  moralist 
who  rebuked  his  soverei^i  to  his  face 
for  his  debauchery  and  libertinism — 
he  was  a  philosopher  who  could  bear 
with  composure  the  taunts  and  jeers 
of  the  most  depraved  and  licentious  of 
courts,  and  still  pursue  that  hiah  course 
of  severe  virtue  and  unpolluted  honour 
which  at  letigth  brought  about  liis 
dowAfrll  in  the  state.  Not  one  of  the 
many  charges  brou<jjht  ai^inst  Inni  u  js 
attempted  to  be  proved,  (iniy  in  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country,  he  was 
bunted  out  of  &  lealiiiy  and  finaUy 
baniriied  by  act  of  parliament— unsup- 
ported by  a  particle  of  evidence  to  mark 
nis  crime,  in  vain  did  "one  of  his  sons, 
then  of  the  House  of  Commons,  offer 
in  that  house,  tliat  if  they  who  accused 
him  would  but  tske  Che  pains  to  prove 
to  the  house  any  one  of  the  articles, 
and  take  which  they  would^  if  they 
made  out  but  any  one  of  thera  all, 
himself  and  all  his  friends  would  ac- 
knowledge him  guilty  of  mU!*X  This 
enactment,  concluding  the  trenlfiil 
political  existence  of  that  great  mm, 
was  thus  stamped  with  the  grossest 
tyranny ;  and  the  concurrence  of  one 
in  that  transactioii  denoted  the  blackest 
ingratitude.  In  fine^  it  is  not  the  psae 
of  impartial  history  which  can  enable 
his  greatest  enemy  to  '.tssert  with  truth, 
that  honesty  and  veracity  were  no  attri- 
butes of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don. $    Would  to  God  we  could  in 

*  From /W  certain  Indiana  worship  the  Devil,  it  is  said* 

t  Se«  bis  orders  for  reforming  the  ptactSee  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 

Mr.  Honmcs*  co11t>rtion  of  "  General  Ordtn,**  pp.  165  tO  tl8$  all  of  whioa  aie 

l-ui  (i  ('larendon'.s,  and  excellent  tliey  are. 

;  Preface  to  Bra  edition  of  Clarendon's  Hist. 

$  See  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  and  the  Joumala  of  Farliaaeat  of  the  period  ia 
question. 


Whatever  may  be  the  differences 
among  "the  lawyers"  rc^ar^ling  the 
"  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles  " 
of  Wig  policy,  they  agree  nem.  con. 
in  this,  mat  it  were  **poteniia  remotiM" 
tbHa"  to  imagine  that  there  could  at 
any  time^  under  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances or  concatenation  of  events, 
have  sat  on  the  bench  of  a  court  of 
justice  had  a  lawyer  as  Lord  Chan- 
erttot  Brw^kam, 

"  Hail !  groat  magician  of  tlio  law, 
Whom  all  men  look  upon  with  awe. 
And  wonderful  misgiTing." 

Leaving,  then,  this  part  of  Lord  Cla- 
lendon's  character,  with  the  consoling 
assurance  that  he  is  not  the  wont  lawyer 
who  has  figured  upon  the  woolsack,  let 

us  pursue  our  discourse,  in  the  onler  of 
the  text,  to  the  next,  and  far  inon-  im- 
portant head,  touching  his  alleged  defect 

m  honesty  and  veracity.  Let  us  re- 
spectfully inquire,  whether  in  his  public 

or  private  capacity,  or  in  both,  it  was, 
that  he  so  unfortunately  exhibited  the 
absence  of  these  properties.  Is  llie  proof 
direct,  or  is  it  merely  roftrred  ?  Did 
he  owe  his  elevation  to  the  post  of 
keeper  of  his  majesty's  conscience, 
not  to  the  affection  of  his  party,  not  to 
their  belief  in  his  competency,  not 
even  to  their  fiuth  In  his  political  ho- 
nour, but  to  their  /ear*  of  his  executing 
his  threat  to  upset  "  his  friends,**  after 
they  had  proffered  him   the  distin- 

fuished  post  of  attorney-general,  if  they 
id  not  bestow  upon  him,  a  mere  ad- 
dkesSer  of  juries;  an  ofBce  implying  in 
its  possessor  the  most  profound  and 
extensive  legal  knowledge  Was  his 
first  act  of  political  power  the  throwing 
up  a  bridge,  by  which  be  might, on  tlie 
happening  of  any  untoward  event,  eflhct 
a  golden  retreat — vulgari^f  was  bb 
very  first  operation  the  au<?mentation 
of  the  reJired  allowance  annexed  to  his 
own  oflice  Did  all  his  boasted 
Chancery  refamU'^fot  he  was  a  Chan- 
cery reformer f — centre  and  terminals 
in  the  creation  of  more  individual  pa- 
tronage, in  a  few  months,  than  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  a 
chancellor  in  twenty  years?  He  sat 
not^  **  like  a  JUinolaur,  in  the  labyrinth 
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Tbe  true  spirit  of  our  text  leads  us 
ia  the  next  pl.ire  to  in^tiirp,  whether 
the  lords  spiritual  have  really  any  l^gal 
h^t  to  sit  in  parliament. 

Tlw  right  of  the  lenb  fpinlMl  to  tit 
10  parliament  is  as  deu  ce  that  they 
do  sit  thr  re.  and  the  propriety  of  their 
so  sitting  shall  be  made  as  evident  as 
tlie  fact  of  their  so  sitting ;  whether  to 
be  dieeovend  in  Ihetr  bwonhd  poim 
■ouy  aceonling  to  Loid  Cohe»  or  in 
'tsase  and  custom,  as  alleged  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale:  which  two  apparently 
opposed  opuiions  wc  shall  in  the  se- 
cpiel  completely  reconcile. 

"  Btahopa  were  in  the  parliament  ever 
iieee  liMee  wag  any  mention  or  agn  of 
piifiaTDent  in  Ent^^land/'* 

•*  Id  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  bi- 
■hepa  eertainly  were  adaxitted  to  ait  in 
(Murliaoient ;  and  ^  thio  was  prior  to 
tbeir  holding  their  i  states  by  a  baronial 
teanre,  it  could  not  then  be  on  account 
•f  their  baromes :  nor  will  it  be  easy  to 
sog^eel  laj  other  probable  pmsou  for 
their  jiresence  durini;  fli;it  period,  than  an 
usage  founded  on  tlie  propriety  of  having 
the  beads  of  the  cborcb  to  guard  it  from 
iajurv,  and  to  aanat  tbe  other  members 
of  the  I'^irislatiire  in  their  delibenitinrn 
ooreUgioo,  and  other  ecrleaiHatical  con- 
camt.  At  tbe  C<mq«eat»  aa  all  agree, 
fkm  poeMnona  of  the  bishope  were  con- 
rerted  into  baronies  ;  and  for  \\  lonp;  time 
a^ter,  they  were  summoQed  to  Ji^ariiMmeot 
as  bttons  by  tenure."t 

Thia  atteodaoce  at  the  curia  regis,'' 
ad  etfnr  eonneile  of  the  iiflte,  wn 

not  and  is  not  a  men  matter  of  right* 
of  which  they  miirht  or  mtv^hl  not  at 
pleasure  avail  themselves;  it  uas  and 
ie  a  public  duty,  and  sometimes  a  very 
hwduneome  lernce.  In  order  to  in- 
MMt  the  due  petfarimnee  ofonebraneh 
of  the  public  duty  attached  to  the  nobles 
of  the  land,  it  wa^  rleclared  in  a  g^rtsit 

(»uncil  of  the  realm,  being  the  parlia- 
«^i>*  l»^t'|  aa  f  jflwiMio**  »**  ♦'•«•  I 


r  of  the  kingdom,  who  hold  of 
the  king  tn  o^pilr,  ann  Aone  tkmt  poe* 
seuiontfiom  onr  Isrrf  lAe  kmg  in  natmm 

of  a  hwrony^  and  thereupon  m  ike  an- 
swer to  the  kind's  justices  ami  orficors, 
and  perf  orm  ail  rig/tts  ami  cusioms  due 
io  ikg  ^kmg  m  oSkr  kmmm  4o ;  thejr 
ought  to  be  present  at  the  trials  of  the 
conn  of  our  lord  the  kini;  with  his 
barons,  until  the  lo<<inir  of  liinhs  or 
death  be  adjudged  to  the  party  tried." | 
Thit  pnwege  thewe  thtt  the  biihope 
heU  their  possessioot  by  huony,  or  ni 
the  nature  of  a  barony,  and  that  on 
that  j^roiind  their  attendance  was  due; 
if  It  does  not  shew  that,  it  proves  on 
behalf  of  the  archbishops  ana  |>ishop9, 
what  no  other  tubject  of  the  lehlai  thai 
had  or  pretended  to  have,  a  pntanwoK 
personal  ri^hl  to  attend,  amonij  others, 
that  council  now  denominated  the  par- 
liament. In  later  times,  it  has  been 
optr  and  om  again  hud  down  bjLotd 
Coke — by  §Kt  the  motf  profound  Uw- 
yer  this  country  has  produced — that 
everv  arrhhi short  and  bishop  in  Fnir- 
land  hath  a  baruny,  ui  respect  whereof 
tecMndbun  /egnn  el  coniaeliidncNi  par* 
immaUif  he  hmh  n  right  to  he  Mun* 
rooned  to  the  pariinnent,  as  weH  ae 
any  nobles  of  the  realm.  §  This  posi- 
tion of  Lord  C  oke  we  now  proceed  to 
explain  and  establish,  founded  as  it  is 
in  legal  eemidemtione  a*  ihie  day  uny 
little  undeittood* 

The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
baronies,  ihroiii;h  descent  to  coheirs, 
which  prevailed  to  so  gaeat  aa  extent 
evnn  in  the  seign  of  Uemy  et 
mon  after,  as  to  reduce  one  possesaba 
to  a  holding  bv  the  tioo  kundredih  part 
of  a  barony  ;t|  the  very  frequent  for- 
feitures ^nd  escheats  then  prevailmg, 
eouplad  with  the  ftct  nfnanf  of  thn 
lanot  harnig  been  regranied  with  n 
disseveianat  of  the  services  from  the 
demesnes,  so  that  probably  Ijefore  the 
accession  of  Edward  i.,  not 
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Ihoie'wlio  had  the  dignity  of  eul»  and 
die  general  absence  of  many  of  the 

most  important  documents  relating  to 
the  earlier  part  of  our  history,  neces- 
sarily render  the  subject  of  baronial 
teame  geneiallv  an  infcatagatlon  of  no 
Ofdinary  diflfeulty.  Fortnnatelyy  how- 
ever, for  our  present  purpose,  those 
difficulties  stand  much  less  opposed  lo 
an  inquiry  limited  to  the  baroniiU  le- 
m  eeetedmtke;  though  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  enlering  into 
the  subject  of  tenure  by  barony  gene- 
laUy,  somewhat  at  large. 

They  only  who  held  immediately 
of  the  king,  as  of  hii  crown,  which, 
in  oonect  legal  phrase,  is  emphati- 
caily  termed  a  tenure  m  capites  both 
in  name  and  consequences  directly  op- 
posed lo  the  holding  immediately  of 
the  king  ^  ut  de  Uorwre  "  (as  of  an  ho- 
noar,  nanor,  or  escheat),  were  termed 
tenants  per  baroniam.   Every  tenure 
pet  tHtroniam  thus  being  a  tenure  in 
capitCy  it  by  no  means  thence  followed 
that  a  tenure  m  capite  was  necessarily 
a  tenure  per  bammm.  Certain  ahbots 
and  pnors,  though  holding  in  capite, 
were  not  bound  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment, because  they  held  not  their  pos- 
sessions per  baroniam  ;  and  Lord  Coke 
expressly  declares,  that  if  the  king  did 
summon  an  eedesnstie  tvjgidlsr.  If  he 
held  not  of  the  king  per  baroniam,  he 
might  refuse  to  attend  the  parliament, 
because,  quoad  iccnluria,  he  was  morlutis 
in  lege,  and  therefore  not  capable  to 
have  place  and  foiee  in  peHiament 
unless  he  did  hold  per  bmnmiam ;  and 
although  such  a  prelate  regular  had 
been  often  called  by  writ,  and  de  facto 
had  place  and  voice  in  parliament,  yet 
if  se  rsi  veriMe  he  held  not  per  bmv- 
mhm,  be  ought  to  be  disehaiged  of 
that  service.*   And  there  are  several 
precedents  of  such  f>ersons,  not  holding 
per  baroniam f  claiming  to  be  discharged, 
and  being  discharged  on  that  ground. 
Iliis  may  remove  a  difficulty  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords'  Committee  in  their 
third  report  on   the  dignity  of  the 
peerage.     They  observe,  that  "  to 
tlie  parliament  summoned  in  the  49th 
Henry  III.,  several  eeclesiastical  digni- 
taries [obsem^  they  are  not  spealung 
of  bishops]   were  summoned,  whose 
successors  were  not  afterwards  sum- 
moned to  parliament;  and  in  subse- 
quent times  there  appears  much  irre- 


gularity, with  respect  to  those  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  who  were  below  ike 
rank  of  bishop.  Selden  has  noticed 
this  irregularity,  but  seems  to  suppose, 
that  all  who  were  at  any  time  sum- 
moned, were  summoned  m  respect  of 
their  tenures  by  barony /'f  And  they 
proceed  to  observe,  that  in  that  case  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission 
of  any  who,  or  whose  predecessors, 
had  been  previously  summoned.  Bnl 
this  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  look  to 
Lord  Coke's  declaration,  and  to  the 
fact  tljat,  althout;h  some  had  been  often 
summoned,  and  de  facto  had  place  and 
voice  in  parliament,  who  had  no  baro- 
nies, andf  therefore  oifgiU  not  to  have 
been  called  at  all,  when  they  or  their 
successors  disclaimed  the  obligation  of 
attendance,  they  were,  of  course,  no 
longer  called ;  whilst,  ou  the  other 
hand,  if  without  any  disclaimer  oo 
their  parts,  the  king  omitted  to  summon 
them,  he  merely  neglected  to  do  what 
he  had  at  no  time  any  right  to  do; 
"  ecclesiastics  pro/eased,'  such  as  ab- 
bots, priors,  and  all  other  "men  of 
religion,"  as  they  are  legally  termed, 
having  been  from  the  first,  down  to  the 
last  period  of  the  existence  of  their 
order  in  this  country,  exempt  from  all 
secular  duties  and  services  whatever, 
unless  bj  rsasoo  of  tenure* 

The  dishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  had 
no  seat  in  parliament,  because  he  held 
the  possession  of  his  bishopnck,  not 
immediately  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
Loid  of  Man  ;l  by  reason  of  which  he 
was  no  tenant  per  baroniam,  no  tsumt 
in  capitej  no  tenant  of  the  king. 

To  the  holders  of  baronies,  and  to 
the  tenants  per  baroniam  seem  exclu- 
sively to  have  apperuined,  for  some 
period  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
right  and  duty  of  attendance  in  pairlia- 
ment.  Thei/  seem  to  have  been  the 
"  majorcs  barones,"  the  king's  barons, 
as  of  his  kingdom.  Those  who  held 
immediately  of  the  king  «f  de  jbseste, 
wme  no  doubt  deemed  the  king's  ba- 
rons of  the  given  manor,  lordship,  or 
honor,  as  they  would  have  been  of  any 
other  lord ;  but  they  were  not  the  king's 
haionsasof  his  kingdom— not  baimm 
of  the  realm.  Wheie  there  was  a  *<  ^ 
rcmy,"  there  appear  to  have  existed 
"  Jura  Regalia" — sovereign  rights ;  the 
term  "  barony"  being  defined,  "  a  cer- 
tain royal  lordship,  where  the  king's 
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vol  fUMMlli  BOC**^— a  giMl  and  dl»- 
tngnked  mminily  and  enbleni  of 

11^  power. 

This  tenure,  per  baroniam^  was  one 
^)ecies,  and  that  the  hishest  of  i^rand- 
itneanty.t    And  grana-serjeaniy  is 

or  aifl^imifi  mrvUmmf  •§  w«L  in  m- 
ipect  of  the  exrellency  and  greatness 
of  the  person  lo  wliom  it  is  to  be 
(ioue  (ibr  it  is  to  be  done  to  the 
hag  only),  as  of  tiie  hoooar  of  the 
»Tice  itself;  and  so  Littleton  himself 
ID  this  section  saith,  that  it  is  called 
Magna  serjrantia,  or  inni^nuin  stnitiu)/iy 
bec&use  it  is  greater  and  more  worthy 
Ihm  knights*  service;  for  this  is  rewem 
mviiiMm  regale^  and  notmi(itareonly.''| 
'IfipesoppOBet^says  Mr.  Cruise/*  that 
itpon  the  creation  of  a  barony  the  ser- 
Tice  of  attending  the  king  in  his  court, 
on  the  three  great  festivals,  and  at  other 
tiaesy  wben  summoned,  was  specially 
Rserved,  the  tenure  would  be  gninri- 
seijeanty;  for  this  might  be  considered 
a  spvcies  of  honorary  service  to  the 
ku^."  No  doubt  of  that.  Uut  we  are 
SBipriaed  it  did  not  ooeur  to  that  writer, 
that  the  service  in  question  night  be 
implied,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
reservation  of  that  service.  Thai  writer 
knew,  for  he  vs-as  a  lawyer,  that  there 
oould  be  no  tenure  without  some  ser* 
Tiee;  and  wkaiy  we  adt,  was  the  ser- 
fice  impliod  by  law — when,  as  some- 
t!Tne<;  bi^pperied,  there  was  no  other 
express  reservation,  by  the  phrase  " /c- 
nereper  baroniam  lie  himself  shews, 
bj  many  of  die  flrrt  anthorities,  that 
it  was  n  tenure  by  errand -seijeanty. 
Conseq'ienlly  it  could  he  holden  of  no 
other  than  the  king,  and  of  the  king  in 
rt^hi  of'  hts  crown ;  the  service  was  to 
be  pemrmed  by  the  tenant  m  pentm, 
and  not  by  deputy ;  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed to  die  king  himself,  for  it  was 
and  is  **  revera  servifium  regale;**  and 
properly,  it  \vas  to  be  performed  voithinf 
and  not  out  of  the  realm.  We  are  well 


lung  givedi  lands  to  a  man,  to  hold  of 
bim  to  be  his  nu&rshal  of  his  host,  or  to 

be  marshal  of  England,  or  to  be  con- 
stable of  Kn^land,  and  the  like,  these 
are  grand  -  serjean ties."  §  liut  if  the 
king  siveth  lands,  tenere  per  ftoro* 
ttisMi,'^  mefely,  sorely  the  service  is  not 
to  be  marshal  of  his  host,  to  carry  bis 

banner,  nr  his  lanre.  to  nrryhis  sword 
before  him,  or  be  ins  siiwer  at  his  co- 
ronation, or  be  one  of  the  chamberlains 
of  bis  receipts  of  bis  eidiequer;  such 
servioe8,unlo«  speciallyfeserved,  being 

any  thing  than  certain  and  particular. 
What  other  service,  tlien,  than  attend- 
ance at  the  councils  of  the  king,  whea 
specially  summoned,  can  poisibW  be 
predicated  of  such  a  reservation  ?  Now 
It  appears  by  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  that 
such  was  the  service  due  by  every  person 
holding  per  baromauif  whatever  other 
particular  services  mi^ht  have  been  re- 
served. Some  baronies  performed  the 
military  service  of  fifty  kiuijhis'  fees  and 
more,  and  others  no  more  than  that  of 
half  a  knight  s  fee — these  beuig  the  spe- 
cial military  services  reserved,  without 
any  apparent  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
barony.  That  being  the  case,  does  it 
excite  surprise  that  some  lands*  were 
granted  to  be  held  per  baroniam,  with- 
out any  express  reservation  of  knights* 
service  at  all  T  though  every  tenure  b^ 
grand-seijeanty-— even  to  be  the  king  s 
carver  at  his  coronation  —  is,  in  legal 
contemplation,  a  mititari/  service,  being 
highly  honourable  and  superior  to 
mere  knight's  service.  Then,  again,  in 
the  absence  of  an  express  reservation 
of  kniirhts'  service,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
not  be  due,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  tenure  by  grand- 
seijeanty,  that  no  sscm^  was  tnence 
payable.  II  Now  escuage  wicertom  was 
knights*  service,  or  a  compensation  for 
tho  jion-performance  of  those  services, 
winch  were  of  right  due  from  every  te- 
nant by  knights'  service  And  beie  is 
shewn  a  manifest  dilforence  in  the  legal 
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appear  otherwise,  to  be  a  proper  finidi 
it  created  a  tenure  by  knigbts'  service  of 
the  king  "  in  capite,'*  as  coming  nearest 
to  the  proper  feud  :  in  the  latter  case, 
no  knight's  service  was  implied,  %vliich 
proves  that  tlie  words  ttncre  per  baro- 
niam  were  of  themselves  a  leservatioD ; 
and»as  we  have  already  shewn,  a  higher 
reservation  than  mere  knights'  service. 

True  it  is,  tliat  the  Ivords'  Coin- 
uiiUees  have  not  found,  in  any  grant 
of  land  to  bold  in  barony,  or  by  b»> 
rony,  the  particular  reservation  of  at- 
tendance in  the  king's  councils  or  par- 
lianieul;  but  can  that  excite  any  sur- 
prise 1  Could  such  a  reservation  have 
been  necessary,  if  by  the  words  *'tmer€ 
perharmdamf"  or  lUce  words,  that  duty 
were  really  and  independently  reserved  I 
True  al-o  it  is  that,  as  the  very  learned 
membt^rs  of  one  of  tliose  committees 
observe,  Littleton  does  not  mention 
attendance  in  psHiatnent  as  a  species  of 
the  service  of  grand-serjeaa^;  nor,  we 
believe,  does  Lord  Coke,  expressly :  and 
neither  Littleton  nor  Lord  Coke,  in  any 
place,  urofesses  to  enumerate  every  spe- 
ciei  or  the  service  of  grand-seneantv. 
But  they  ha?e  both  enumeiated  suffi- 
ciently to  demonstrate,  that  the  services 
due  by  reason  of  a  grant  tenere  j>er  ba- 
roniam  merely,  did  not  imply  the  per- 
formance of  any  one  of  the  particular 
services  of  grand-seneanty  enumeialed 
by  them;  whdst,  at  the  same  time,  their 
description  of  the  tenure  by  grand-ser- 
jeanty  prov€*s  that  attendance  in  par- 
liameQt  mi^ht  have  been  one  species  of 
grand-serjeanty  service. 

Loid  Coke,  however,  is  not  altoge- 
ther silent  on  this  head.  In  his  report 
of  Sir  Drew  Drewry's  case,*  in  tlie 
Court  of  \\  urds,  5  James  L,  he  stales 
that  it  was  leacAved  by  Popham  and 
Coke,  chief  justices,  and  Fleming,  chief 
baron,  and  the  Court  of  Wards,  that 
in  ancient  time  every  baron  held  his 
barony  by  grand-serjeanty,  as  appears 
18  Aas.  pi.  uU.  in  Clifford's  case,  and 
the  LoRl  Cromwell's  case,  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  my  reports,  80  a,''  &c. 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Cromwell  thus  re- 
fcri-ed  to,  it  was  resolved  that  his  lord- 
ship held  his  barony  and  the  sheriff- 
wick of  Westmorhuid  of  the  ^' 
gnifeid-serieantv'*-  ^  ^ 


Una  proves,  as  respects  the  title  of  tbft 
bishops  at  least,  that  attendance  in  par- 
liament was  the  service  arising  from  that 
species  of  the  tenure  by  grand-serjeanty 
which  was  denominated  ''barony." — To 
conclude  this  point,  what  otlier,  we  ask, 
cottid  have  been  the  service  flowiaff 
from  the  grant  tenere  per  buroniam^ 
than  the  obligation  to  attend  the  couq> 
cds  of  llio  king,  there  to  assist  iu  deli- 
beration for  the  good  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  realm;  particuUrly  wboi  we 
know  that  such  really  was  the  du^  of 
those  having  that  tenure  ? 

Leaving  the  solution  of  this  problem 
to  the  superior  sagacity  of  any  emi- 
nent individual  standing  in  an  eminent 
situation  before  the  country,*'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  w heo 
speaking  of  his  friend  "  the  Hig  l^eg- 
garman"  of  Ireland — the  eminent  situ- 
ation before  the  country  of  whom  has 
most  certainly  entitled  him,  *<as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  lioth  to  himself,  his  c/iosfs, 
and  the  country  at  large,"  to  an  tleva- 
tion  per  coll.,  —  we  will  just  intimate 
that,  alUiough  the  reservation  of  knights' 
service  seems  cleaily  not  lo  have  been 
essential  to  a  tenure  by  barony,  ii^ 
service  was  probably  generally  due  in 
practice,  by  reason  of  special  reserva- 
tion, from  eeclesi;istical  as  well  as  lay 
barons;  and  that  service,  when  so  due, 
was  as  fully  and  as  fiiithfuUy  performed 
by  the  former,  as  it  was  hf  tlie  latter 
class  of  barons — as  by  reference  to  hij^ 
tory  will  fully  and  at  large  appear. 

In  tlie  reign  Edward  L,  and  after- 
wards, many  lay  persons  confesscdij 
holding  baronies,  and  by  barony,  were 
certainly  not  summoned  to  parliament; 
which  omission  Selden,  in  his  treatise 
on  titles  of  huuour,  has  endeavoured  to 
account  for,  by  suggesting  that  some  law 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  John,  aDierthe 
great  charter  liad  been  oblatiiod  by  the 
barons,  authorising  tlie  crown  to  exer- 
cise a  discretionary  power  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  But  tliis  supposition,"  say  the 
Lords*  Committee  in  their  third  report, 
"  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
the  first  charter  of  Henry  II L,  which 
particularly  refers  to  the  clause  in  the 
cl>arter  of  his  father,  touchincr  the  call- 
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cession  of  Henry  III.    Of  sucIj  a  law, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  in  any  docu- 
meiu  which  has  occurred  to  tiie  coin- 
aiitte«»  nor  hate  Hmf  tband  any  pas- 
age  io  anybulorian  which  might  lead 
to  the  conjecture  that  any  express  law 
for  the  purpose  was  ever  made."  And 
the  committee  conjectureii,  that  towards 
tile  eud  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Ill.^and 
in  the  nigu  oflui  early  siicc6non»a 
diacfedoiiaiy  power  was  assumed  by 
the  crown  on  this  subject ;  when,  in 
comequence  of  tiie  appearance  ot  re- 
presentatives in  parliament  for  tlie  com- 
moQM,  there  was  a  naniftft  departufe 
ttasn  the  principle  acknofwledgea  by  the 
pnmsion  in  the  charter  of  John,  not 
ab«)lutely  rejected,  but  referred  to  fu- 
ture consideration,  in  the  first  charter 
of  lieniy  III.  IVom  this  discretionary 
power,' exercised  by  Edward  and 
all.his  successors  with  leipect  to  baro- 
nies in  lay  hands,  it  appears  clear  tk^t 
either  by  express  l;iw,  or  by  usage  having 
the  force  of  law,  die  constitution  of  the 
govefnment,  at  filed  by  the  great  charter 
of  John,  beoameiofivchaiigad.   For  a 
claim  to  be  summoned  to  parliament  by 
reason  of  the  tenure  of  land  at  any  time 
denominated  a  barony,  does  not  appear, 
by  any  document  discovered,  to  nave 
been  aeaerted  in  the  leqpi  of  Edward 
or  in  the  reign  of  any  of  his  succes* 
sors,  till  the  claim  made  by  Edward 
Nevill,  to  be  summoned  to  parliament 
by  writ  w  lespect  oi  ins  possession  of  the 
baiaoy  of  Bergavenny»  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. ;  the  groimda  of  the  decision 
of  which  claim  were  so  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  consistency,  as  to  nave  ren- 
dered the  case  itself,  as  well  as  dxat  of 
Le  Despencer,  with  which  it  was  in- 
volvtd,  perfect  anomalies.*  The  claim 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
asserted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
was  a  claim  of  the  dignity  of  earl  by 
prescription,  as  immemorially  annexed 
to  the  castle  and  honour  of  Anwdd; 
■ol  pretending  that  the.  castle  end  ho- 
nour of  Arundel  were  held  as  an  earl- 
dom, or  as  a  barony  by  the  service  of 
attending  the  king's  parliament  as  earl, 
oveabttron.f  For  itwasnotconeeiveil 
at  that  time,  that  mere  possession  of  a 
barony,  or  land  held  by  barony,  made 
any  layman  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  gave 
him  a  title  to  demand,  by  a  petition  of 
riflbt,  a  writ  of  soninMms  to  parliament.} 
It  is  also  elear,  that  the  very  aneieat 


peerages  of  Ross,  of  ('liflbrd,  of  De- 
spencer, and  of  Fitzwalter,  must  now  be 
considered  as  dignities  merely  personal, 
derived  from  writs  of  somnions  to  par- 
liament, and  from  such  writs  only,  woat- 
e\  er  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
tides  of  the  persons  who  first  sat  in  par- 
liament under  those  writs;  and  all  claims 
of  those  dignities  in  future  must  be 
founded  on  a  piescriptioo  merely  per- 
sonal, derived  from  the  first  writ  ap- 
pearing on  record  to  have  been  issued 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  claimant,  whose 
heir  according  to  Uiat  record  Uie  claim* 
ant  Bsnst  ba.'^J 

But  what  say  the  same  noble  and 
learned  persons  of  the  title  of  the  ArcJt- 
hishopt  and  Bishops  /  At  page  90,  of 
the  tliird  report,  they  observe,  "  The 
House  of  liords  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  lords  spiritual  aud  the  loids 
temporal.  The  first  still  partake  m 
fur  o  f  the  character  which  they  bore  as 
iiienibcrs  of  the  council  re<jitircd  to  Oe 
summoned  bj/  the  c/utrter  o/  Jo/ui^  that 
iktir  rights  io  be  memben  of  ike  legit' 
laiive  u&setnbly  of  the  realm  are  founded 
on  their  rights  to  the  temporal  possessions 
of  their  respective  benefices^  In  other 
words,  they  .still,  in  contemplation  of 
laws,  hold  their  seats  in  parliament  by 
baiony— the  most  ancient,  the  most 
honourable,  and  the  best  grounded  of 
rights — having  its  foundation  in  the 
purest  and  most  genuine  principles  of 
the  EugUsh  constitution.  The  lords 
ttmponu,  however,  as  the  oommtttee  go 
on  to  say,  have  a  very  distinct  charac- 
ter. The  vast  majority  of  them,  if 
not  all,  have  now  no  claim  to  a  seat  in 
die  legislative  assembly  of  the  realm, 
but  in  consequence  w  ^nts  by  the 
Clown  of  personal  dignities,  either  ex- 
pressly, by  letters  patent,  or  impliedly, 
by  writs  of  sumiudus  to  parliament 
and  investiture  in  parliament."  Now 
that  the  lords  spiritual  have  their  seats 
in  parliament  really  by  reason  of  the 
possession  of  the  lands  annexed  to 
their  hishopricks,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  —  The  dignity 
of  a  bii»hop  arises  from  his  consecra- 
tion ;  he  ooee  not  .become  a  lord  of 
parliament  until  invested  with  the 
temporalities  of  tlie  see  to  which  he  is 
promoted, —  because  his  right  to  sit  in 
parliament  is  a  franchise  annexed  to  the 
temponlitaesofhis  se^aad  not  lo  his 
spintual. dignity  of  bishop.  On  this 
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gnrand,  when  a  bishop  has  been  trans- 
lated from  one  see  to  another,  his 
right  to  sit  in  parliament  ceases ;  and 
when  inmted  m  the  temporalitiet  of 
the  new  see,  he  then,  and  not  till  tfien, 
becomes  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  a  new 
writ  of  summons,  and  to  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, as  a  franchise  annexed  to  the 
temporalities  of  iodi  new  see.* 

When,  in  the  leign  of  Charles  IL, 
military  tenures  were  abolished,  there 
was  an  express  saving  of  the  honorary 
services  of  grand  -  serjeanty,  and  also 
of  all  right  and  obligation  (odl  it  which 
70a  will,  Ibr  it  was  both)  of  attendance 
in  parliament  by  reason  of  the  tenures 
then  about  to  be  abrogated.  If  the 
bishops  at  that  time  held  their  land  by 
the  tenure  of  grand  -  serjeanty,  by  the 
seirice  of  attending  parliament,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  they 
did,  (although,  as  we  have  already 
shewn  by  the  highest  authorities,  no 
other  person  then  did,)  it  would  seem 
manifest  that  they  continue  to  sit  in 
parliament  on  that  identical  ground. 
On  the  same  principle  that  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  pertorms  tiie  hononir)'  ser- 
vice of  earl  marshal,  and  the  Dymokes 
the  duty  of  champion  to  the  king— > 
although  neither  have  now  any  **  ba^ 
rony'*  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term — 
the  bishops  may  claim  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  lx)rds.  And  what  is 
more,  the  claim  made  by  the  latter  to 
peribfm  their  service  could  not  be  dis- 
paised  with;  although  his  majesty 
might,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  refuse  the 
service  due  from  the  earl  marshal  or 
the  king's  champion,  as  was  held  by  all 
the  judges  in  the  6  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Budcingbim 
chiming  to  perform  the  service  of  con- 
stable of  England,  by  reascm  of  the 
tenure  of  lands.f 

The  king,  it  is  true,  may  dispense 
with  a  service  due  to  himself  merely 
by  reisoa  of  tenure ;  but  he  cannot 
dispense  with  a  public  trust,  or  the 
performance  of  a  public  duty  due  to 
the  nation.  It  is  the  immemorial 
attendance  in  parliament  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  lords  spiritual  in  nght 
of  the  temporalities  annexed  to  their 
respective  bishopricks,  which  has  fixed 


amerced  for  their  absence  from  this 
their  public  duty.  And  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion,  that  even  at  this  day,  the 
members  of  either  the  upper  or  lower 
house  absenting  themselves  from  their 
parliamentary  duties,  without  license 
from  their  respective  houses,  unless  in 
case  of  real  inability  to  attend  by  rea- 
son of  sichneai,  are  liable  to  be,  and 
certainly  deserve  to  be,  severely  fined.$ 

We  may  observe  here,  once  for  all, 
that  the  temporalities  of  an  archbishop- 
rick  or  bishop  rick,  on  a  province  or 
diooess  becoming  vacant,  accrue  to  the 
king,  by  reason  of  his  pierogative  in 
being  supreme  head  of  the  church 
under  Christ,  which  supposes  him  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  all  ardi- 
bishopricks  and  bishopricks;  and  to 
him,  thevelbre,  on  that  occasion  thoae 
tempondities  reveit.  But  his  power 
over  these  possessions  is  on  the  event 
merely  that  of  a  guardian ;  he  has  the 
custodjf  of  the  temporalities,  until  the 
successor  is  appointed,  with  jpowet  cm* 
tainly  of  taking  to  himself  the  inter- 
mediate profits.  But  to  part  with  them, 
except  to  the  lawful  successor,  to  use 
them  improperly  by  wasting,  or  m  any 
manner  aespoiling  them,  or  to  keeo  the 
bishoprick  vacant,  aa  some  indiviaiuds 
m^t  be  inclined  to  do  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  themselves,  would  be  to 
break  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties, 
and  many  other  express  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  be  a  dnect  breadi  of  that 
sacred  compact  entered  into  by  the 
king  wilh  his  people  through  the  oath 
taken  by  him  at  his  coronation  — 
which  would  at  once  terminate  the 
relation  belweeii  the  govamor  and  the 
governed* 

We  have  thus  seen  how  well  founded 
wa.s  that  assertion  of  Lord  Coke,  that 
the  lords  spiritual  had  their  seats  in 
parliament  by  reason  of  certain  ancient 
oaronies  annexed  to  their  bishopricks; 
true  it  is  that  they  still  sit  in  i^t  of 
the  temporalities  of  their  respective 
sees  —  which  right  is  still  grounded  in 
the  same  possession  of  Uie  same  lands 
which  constitnted  those  ancient  ba- 
ronies* We  idmit  that  the  bishopa 
have  not  now  very  baroma  —  and  m^pgle 
this  they  are  not  singular,  seeing  that 
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the  bishops  at  this  dav  is  ai  Uatt  equal 
to  dnt  clainied  and  allofficd  la  the 
feign  of  Hen.  VI.  by  ntaon  of  the  pot- 
session,  and  the  immemorial  summon- 
in%  to  pari  lament  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
possessor  of  the  castle  and  honour  of 
AnmdeL*   The  right  of  the  hithopt, 
however,  it  manifiestly  stronger  in  tfai% 
for  iheff  a  whole  clasSy  have  been 
sommoned  immemorial ly  down  to  the 
prc-s^nt  day,  and  that  on  the  very  same 
ground.    And  here  we  reconcile  the 
opinioiis  of  those  great  lawyers,  Lord 
Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Tht 
bishops  were  stiramoned,  and  are  sum- 
moned, in  n,:ht  of  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions annexed  to  their  bisliupricks — 
which  pottemoos  were  heretoraia  ttrict 
baronies ;  the  immemorial  mmmomng 
of  the  holders  of  those  possessions  has 
fixed  in  the  present  occupants  a  pre- 
acnptive  right  to  be  so  summoned  — 
which,  so  far,  may  be  called,  according 
to  Haley  a  right  in  usage  and  cottooi ; 
hot  as  every  prescription  presupposes 
an  ancient  grant,  they  are  still  calleil, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  in  right  of 
those  baronies  so  anciently  granted; 
mad  thit  we  hare  already  proved.  In 
Older  to  exhaust  this  bianch  of  die 
sij>)ject,  it  may  he  as  well  to  observe, 
that  Bishop  Warburton,  whose  autho- 
rity is  <]^uoted  in  tlie  text  of  this  dis- 
eoBfte,  w  said  to  represent  the 
trisbope  to  sit  as  barons  by  tenure^  so 
fu  as  re^rds  the  jtuiicial  capacity  of 
the  lords,  and  as  />rt7a/c5of  the  church, 
ao  £ur  as  the  lords  act  in  a  UgiUalive 
chafnoler.''t  Whereit  we  hate  already 
proved,  that  as  prelates  of  the  church, 
the  bishops  have  no  claim  to  sit  at  all: 
— but,  when  invested  in  their  tempo- 
ralities, and   thereby  entitled,  as  of 
right,  to  a  writ  of  summons,  and  sitting 
in  pnnnanoe  of  such  sommonsy  that 
they  are  bound  to  act  for  the  whole 
clergy  of  the  realm,  is  quite  a  different 
proposition  —  the  affirmative  of  which 
we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish. 

The  temporalities  of  the  bishopriclcs 
of  the  ruw  foundation — the  few  created 
by  Henry  VIII.  —  confer  upon  their 
possessors  the  right  to  sit  in  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  by  force  of  an  act  of  the 
legblature ;  founded  as  well  in  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  heads  of  the  clergy 
— men,  as  a  body,  in  all  ages  justly 
celebrated  for  their  talents,  learning, 


wisdom,  and  piety, — to  assist  in  that 
august  assanhly  in  which  the  com- 
monweal must  in  so  especial  a  man- 
ner require  the  presence  of  these  emi- 
nent properties ;  as  also  to  protect  re- 
ligion itself,  and  the  property,  rights, 
andprivileges  of  its  ministers. 

lie  MiAflpf  ereoM  OjflAe  utaietqf 
fmrUamcnt.   This  assertion,  attributed 
in  our  text  to  Lord  Clarendon,  is  pro- 
bably of  no  very  great  practical  impor- 
tance, seeing  that  "  the  constitution 
ofparltament  consists  of  three  parts,— 
the  king  as  the  chief  head ;  and  the 
lords,   (spiritual  and   temporal)  the 
chief  and  principal  members  of  the 
body;  and  tlie  commous — knights, 
citiiens,  and  burgesses,  the  inferior 
members ;  and  then  they  make  up  the 
body  of  the  parliament. "t    13at  before 
proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  see  what  Lord  Clarendon  really  did 
say.  Now  the  only  assertion  of  the 
kind  attributed  to  him  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find  throughout  the  whote 
of  his  history,  is  one  made  by  him  in 
recording  his  own  argument  delivered 
in  the  house  of  commons,  when  Mr. 
Hyde,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fint  in- 
troduction into  that  house  of  a  bill  for 
taking  away  the  bishops*  votes  in  par- 
liament, in  the  reigu  of  Charles  I.; 
which  measure,  we  may  observe  by 
the  way,  was  defended  in  the  House 
of  Loras  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
all  the  popular  lords,  on  the  ground 
"  that  they  seldom  ctinied  any  thing 
which  directly  opposed  the  king's  in- 
tere9tf  by  reamn  of  tkt  number  of  lie 
iithops,  who,  for  the  mott  part,  unani- 
mamly  concurred  against  it,  and  opposed 
many  of  their  other  designs. §  Mr. 
Hyde,  on  that  occasion,  said,     it  was 
changing  the  whole  frame  and  consti- 
tutioo  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  par- 
liament  itself:  that  from  the  time  par- 
liaments began,  there  had  never  been 
one  parliament  where  the  bishops  were 
not  part  of  it.   Tliat  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  tlie  house,  there  would  be  but 
two  estates  left ;  for  that  <Aey,  as  the 
clergy,  were  the  third  cxtutc,  and  being 
taken  away,  there  was  no  body  left  to 
represent  the  clergy :  which  would  in- 
troduce another  piece  of  iojusticey 
which  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom 
could  complain  of,  who  were  all  repre- 
sented in  parliament,  and  were  there- 
Jore  bouna  to  submit  to  all  that  was 


•  See  mte.  f  N.  1.  1  Inst.  134^  b.  %  Dyer,  60.  a. 

S  1  Clarsnd.  Hist.  p«       Oxfccd,  170ft— which,  we  believe,  is  the  fiist  edition. 
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enacted,  because  it  was  upon  the  mat- 
tet  with  tlieir  own  consent :  wheraae, 
if  tlM  liiiliops  wei«  iricen  ftom  mUmg 

in  the  bouee  of  peers,  there  was  no 
body  who  could  pretend  to  represent 
the  cler^'-y  ;  and  yet  they  must  be  bound 
by  their  deteriiiiuaiions."  *  This  is'what 
Loid  Clarendon  mlly  does  aajr.  What 
be  doea  so  ny,  eannot  be  rationally 
gainsayed  ;  and  overv'  word  of  it  we  have 
already  demonstrated,  or  wdl  demon- 
strate, to  be  true  to  the  very  letter. 
What  Bishop  Warinirton  has  really 
said  on  the  subject  we  know  not,  never 
having  even  seen  his  "  All'uince  be- 
tween Church  and  State,''  tlie  book  to 
which  we  su])pose  the  lord  chancellor 
alludes.  But  Lord  Brougham  must 
have  hard  that  there  was  one  known 
by  the  name  of  Cofte,  who  probably 
had  more  **  pretension  to  the  (diarartrr 
of  a  lawyer"  than  even  Bishop  VVar- 
burton.  Now  that  person,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  Institutes,  in  the  very  first 
chapter,  treating  of  the  high  covurt  of 
parliament,  and  in  the  very  first  words, 
says,  "  This  court  consistefh  of  the 
king's  majesty,  sitting  there  as  in  his 
itiyal  pofitve  eapacity,  end  of  the 

tHRSB  ESTATES  OP  THE  REALM!  VIS. 

of  the  lordt  ipkrUuaUy  archbishops  and 
bishops,  being  in  number  twenty-four, 
who  sit  there  by  succession  in  respect 
of  their  counties,  or  baronies  parceil  of 
their  bishopricks,  which  they  nold  also 
IB  their  politick  capacity;  tnd  every 
one  of  these,  when  any  parliament  is 
to  be  holdcn,  ought,  ex  debito  justltia, 
to  have  a  writ  of  summons.  The  lords 
temperaU,  dukes,  marquissee,  earlSf 
iFiseounts,  and  barons,  who  sit  there  by 
renson  of  their  di;j;nities,  which  they 
hold  by  desrcnt  or  creation,  in  num- 
ber at  this  time  about  106,  and  like- 
wise every  one  of  these  bt^g  of  full 
age,  ought  to  have  a  writ  of  sunnnons 
ex  debito  jHsiiti^.  The  third  estate  is 
the  commons  of  the  realmy  whereof  there 
be  knights  of  shires  or  counties,  citizens 
of  cities,  and  burgesses  of  burglies." 
*  Oh  says  Bishop  Warburton,  or  the 
cfaaacellor,  "  but  tfiey  have  no  negative 
voice:  and  their  having:  it  not  sliews 
that  they  are  no  sucii  diitmct  t state." 

**  Though  ttiese  lords  spiritual,"  says 
Blaekstooe,  "are  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
«  distinct  atete  from  the  lords  tempo- 
ral, find  are  so  distinguished  in  most  of 
our  acts  of  parliament^  yet  in  ])ractice 
they  are  usually  blended  together  under 


the  name  of  tite  lords ;  they  intermix 
in  their  votes ;  and  the  majority  of  such 
tntermixtiire  joins  both  estates.  And 

from  this  want  of  a  separate  assembly 
and  separate  negative  of  the  prelates, 
some  writers  have  artjued  very  co- 
gently, that  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral are  now  in  reality  only  one  estate, 
which  is  unquestionably  true  in  every 
efTectual  sense,  though  the  ancient  dis- 
tinction between  them  still  nominally 
continues."t  Bishop  Warburton,  by 
the  Lord  Harry]" 

very  cogently  about  this  business,  and 

here  is  his  answer.  But  we  will  not 
rest  there.  Lord  Clarendon  did  not 
say  what  is  put  into  his  mouth ;  he 
said  that,  **■  The  bishopsy  us  rtprc- 
teeHieft  Am  clergy,  were  the  third 
estater  And  so  they  were ;  and  so 
they  are.  It  has  been  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  imagined,  that  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  were  represented  in  couvo- 
cetton,  and  theDcey  we  suppose,  it  hav 
been  inferred  that  the  ooovocatioiiF 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  not  one,  but 
two  separate  and  distinct  bodies — one 
in  each  province — which  distinct  con- 
vocations sometimes  granted  different 
subsidies)  constituted  one  of  the  tbrso 
estates  of  fie  realm.  Now  the  premises 
are  wrong;  and  the  conclusion  is  not 
only  necessarily  false,  as  a  conclusion, 
but  it  is  false  as  an  independent  and 
distinct  assertion. 

At  the  time  Lord  Clarendon  spoko, 
in  the  reign  of  (^harles  the  I  irst,  the 
clerjzy  had  no  voice  in  returning  mem- 
bers to  the  lower  house  of  parliameot ; 
the  house  of  cowmons  dia  then  in  no 
way  represent  the  deigy,  although 
they  had  permanent  and  imponant 
stakes  in  the  country — ^ namely,  in 
iheir  landed  possessions  —  as  clearly 
entitling  them  to  a  voice  in  parUaneot 
as  that  any  property  could  cobIn-  that 
right  on  any  otner  individual  proprie- 
tors, or  on  any  other  class  of  saen  in  this 
realm.  The  clergy  taxed  themselves  in 
their  convocations  :  —  and  so  they  did, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  Unger  radio  to  their 
individual  means  than  was  performed 
by  t!  e  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  themselves  and  their  consti- 
tuents.^ And  what  more  did  they  do 
in  their  con voeationaT  Theydiseusssd, 
decided,  and  frequently  were  not,  after 
a!l,  able  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Did 
they  do  any  thing  more?    No.  Now, 


■  1  Clarend.  Hist.  p.  f3$. 


t  Burnet. 
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AMiili  imation  Mrtflinly  irpm,  and 
•B  iapwlit  teitteb  of  legwUrion^  it 
&om  Ml  mmtiiif  include  the  whole  of 
that  power,  the  application  or  non-tp- 
plicauon  of  which  may  in  any  and 
erery  way  affect  our  property,  our 
Utetf^  UM  oar  lives.  Aadtomxtw^ 
emors  thought,  wheoy  with  Mgud  to 
any  other  subject  relating  to  state 
afliurs  than  that  of  taxation,  they  in- 
v<rfved  iu  the  lords  spiritual  assembled 
ia  the  upper  hone  of  pertnmoDt  the 
veiee^  whether  of  consent  or  negation, 
of  4m  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  the 
realm.  The  bishops'  writs,  says  Sel- 
den,  run  to  bring  aH  the  clergy  to  the 
pau-liamem,  who  accordingly  assemble 
» ihe  acifiiiboqrhood,  m  order  thtt  tho 
bnhops  may  on  occasion  consult  with 
them,  **  hut  the  bishops  t/temselves  strmJ 
for  alir  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
lofds  spiritual  at  times  withdrawing 
dMMlIm  ftom  tho  boose,  having  pre* 
wtomly  eoMed  their  solemn  protest 
oil  the  parliament-roll,  for  themselves 
"  and  the  whole  clcr^iy"  against  mea- 
sures of  which  they  did  not  approve.* 
In  the  fborth  Inst.  4,  Loid  Cohe» 
speaicio^  of  the  **  spiriting  aatlstaiitey 
ptoeuratoret  ekri,"  say»,  "  in  e%'ery 
writ  of  sTimmons  to  the  bisliops,  there 
19  a  clause  requiring  them  to  summon 
these  persons  to  appear  personally  at 
Urn  ftfliiflieDt^whieb  is  m  Iheaewonli,*' 
In.  AbA  he  afterwards  observes,  that 
these  were  voiceless  assistants  only, 
and  w  many  learned  bishops  having 
UHC£$,  iheir  presence  is  not  now  holden 
BfCMMTf."  IheM  aothorities,  aod 
OmBt  &cts,  mty  perhaps  be  constdeied 
as  aflbrding  some  little  extenuation  of 
the  offence  of  which  Lord  Clarendon 
was  guilty,  in  asserting  Uiat  the 
bishops,  as  representing  die  clergy, 
WM  CM  eMaM  of  tho  reum/'  when  wo 
ioAmI  on  the  fmallnew  of  that  person's 
pretensions  to  tho  chaiMter  of  a  lawyer  1 
M<ywl— - 

"  What !  win  the  line  stretch  out  to  tiis 
eredk  ef  doomfiBM 

Arfotheryetr 

"  Double,  double,  toil  nnd  troiihle" — 

Have  patience!  we  shall  presently  have 
pulled  every  hair  out  of  this  old  broom, 
atid  your  witches  will  ihio  get  a  dean 
stick  whereupon  to  ride,  or  wherewitli 
to  light  their  pipes,  absque  hoc  —  that 
is  to  say,  without  being  poisoned  by  the 
eflltivia  from  burning  bristles.  Besides, 
as  Lord  Grey  feelingly  and  frequently 


observes,  in  his  numerous  discourses 
toiichiaf  fke  iMonvMieooa  of  being 
kilt,  and  also  iu  his  shit  itlostiatioiis 

of  the  doctrine  of  *'  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead," — "  it  is  inconsistent  with 
ike  duii/  we  have  taken  upon  ounelues 
TO  ABAWBOIf  OUB  ofpice/*  hot-premd 
though  wo  ho  hy  his  Grace  of  Caoter* 
bury,  or  Fraser  of  Regent  Street. 

lliese  ill-timed  interruptions  make 
it  necessary  to  comooence  a  new  para>- 
graph.  « 

We  were  MQfingf  <Mr  about  to  sayyio 
the  words  of  Selden,  "  How  shall  tha 
clergy  be  in  parliament,  if  the  lushops 
are  taken  away  ?"  i/aic,  indeed  !  The 
auswer,  however,  is  recorded  ;  and  one 
would  think  that  Seldon,  in  a  propbo* 
tic  spifil,  bad  actually  prepared  it  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Faithful  member  for 
Brighton,  the  valiant  member  for  Berk- 
shire, or  the  ne  plus  uUra  trap-door  of 
mf  Lord-  Ehrington  hisMSuL  «*  An- 
swer.  By  the  laity,  isosMS  Um  hidwps^ 
in  "whom  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are 
eluded,  are  sent  to  the  taking  away  of 
their  own  votes,  by  being  involved  ia 
the  major  part  of  the  house."  Of  com- 
iMalSiy  ws  will  oflar  no  saors  than  his 
own  three  wwds :  This  follows  wU»» 
rally." 

True  it  is,  that  since  tlie  clergy  voted 
their  last  subsuly  in  eonvocatioo,  which 
wo  believo  was  in  tho  year  1668rthe]f 
have  tacitly  rsoorded  tfioir  votes,  in 

right  of  their  respective  glebes,  at  the 
election  of  knii,'hts  of  tho  shire.  But 
are  tliey  oot  excluded,  and  the  only 
class  elf  eosBBMmen  in  this  kingdoos 
etcluded,  ftom  that  to  which  not  only 
then*  possessions — which  in  themselves 
confer  an  abstract  rii^ht  —  but  their 
talents  and  knowledge  appear  so  emi* 
nenfl^  to  entitle  them^aa  opportunity 
of  being  present  in  person  in  the  house 
of  comteons,  and  by  their  own  superior 
powers,  whilst  protecting  themselves 
and  their  possessions,  to  advance  the 
true  intcre&ts  of  religion  and  the  stale. 
Am  a  mors  lighl  of  property  they  are 
entitled  to  bo  present  in  parliament. 
How  then  can  the  clergy  be  in  parlia- 
ment, if  U»e  bishops  are  taken  away  ? 
Barring  the  answer  supposed  to  be 
given  by  tho  rsfenaed  nonss  of  oosok 
moDSy  we  assert  that,  thus  it  is»  even  iir 
a  practical  point  of  view,  that  the  bi- 
shops, though  sitting  in  their  own  in- 
dividual rights,  are  at  this  tiay  bound 
to  terve,  not  for  themselves  only,  but 


*  See  seveisl  iattimrtf  hi  the  PailiaBieot-roQs,  sad  other  authorities,  S  last.  586, 7. 
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for  the  estate  they  rcprcient .  the  whole 
body  of  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

**  Yet  Lord  Clarendon  admits,  that 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the  house 
of  lords  was  not  so  essential  that  no 
act  could  pass  without  them/'  It  is 
certainly  dear  thatabill  passed  through 
ihe  hoine  of  lords  in  the  voluntary  Ab- 
sence, or  in  opposition  to  the  votes,  of 
all  the  bishops — being  in  minority  to 
the  temporal  peers — is  valid ;  as  was 
exemplified,  to  the  best  of  our  reoolleo- 
tion,  in  the  voluntary  absence  of  the 
lords  spiritual  in  the  instance  of  pass- 
ing through  the  house  of  lords  what  was 
nilsarly  called  *  The  lleform-bill  :* 
and,  on  the  odier  hand,  it  is  equally 
dear,  that  a  bill  passed  in  the  voluntaiy 
absence,  or  in  opposition  to  the  y<Ae8t 
of  all  the  temporal  peers  —  being  in 
minority  to  the  lords  spiritual,  is,  as 
affects  the  voice  of  **  the  principal 
members  of  the  body  politic,"  the  house 
of  lord%  conclusive.*  But  the  legal 
presence  of  the  bishops  is  so  far  essential 
that  if  they  be  not  suntmonedy  no  act 
can  be  made  to  bind  the  state.f  As 
well  might  yon  talk  of  bdding  a  par- 
liament without  the  ^»n^,  or  withont 
the  lords  temporal,  or  without  the  house 
of  commons f  as  imagine  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, or  any  other  rational  being, 
ever  supposed  that  the  kgal  preeenet 
of  the  bishops  was  not  abeolntely  and 
vitally  essential  to  the  veiy  oonstitutioo 
of  a  parliament. 

But  their  presence  is  thus  essential 
on  the  hi«toriim  s  priuciple,  that  the  bi- 
Siiope  oonstitute  a  distinct  estate  in  par- 
liament. But  tlio  principlo  is  fube.  If 
they  did  constitute  a  distinct  estate,  they 
must  have  a  negative  voice,  as  every 
other  of  the  dittmet  estates  have.  Their 
hnvinpr  it  not,  shews  tbst  they  trs  OO 
such  distinct  estate.'* 

What,  here  you  are  again !  Who  said 
distinct  ?  But  tiie  assertion  is  false. 
Lord  Clarendon  having  not  the  word, 
shews  that  these  are  so  many  distinct 
lies.  Their  having  no  distinct  nega- 
tive voice,  proves  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  hereinbefore  quoted  from  Black- 
stone,  "  that  the  lords  ^iritual  and 
temporel  imtermi*  in  that  voiet;  tmd 


^  To  the  lords  spifitad  every  lover  of 

hit  oonntry  now  looks  up  expecting^, 

not  occasional  displays  of  oratory  and 
learning  merely,  but  tirrn  and  decided 
acts  oi  defemive  patriotism.  It  is  not 
the  mere  possession  of  their  sacred 
olBoes  and  venerable  rights,  not  all 
their  distinguished  virtues,  and  all  their 
transcendent  talents,  which  are  now 
sufficient  to  save  either  themselves  or 
their  country :  they  must  act.  They 
stand  in  the  gap  ;  mm  whieh  any  r^ 
ceding,  or  any  yielding  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional attacks  of  a  miserable  and 
rotten  ministry,  will  be  the  signal  to 
the  lords  and  masters  of  that  ministry 
for  springing  a  mine  wbich  will  lovd 
the  chnrch  of  Engjbind  itidf  to  tbn 
dust. 

And  let  not  the  lords  temporal  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  of 
the  tenure  of  their  own  seats  being 
worth  a  single  straw,  if  the  bishops 
are  deprived  of  theirs.  The  right  of 
the  lords  spiritual  in  the  house  of  peers 
is,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  as  clear 
as,  far  more  ancient  than,  and  more  in 
aoQordance  with,  the  genuine  prindplee 
oftbe  English  oonstitatioo,  than  that 
of  any  temporal  lord  now  sitting  in 
parliament.  The  revolutionists  of  the 
present  day  are  proceeding  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  their  pwnecesMrs 
did,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and  it 
would  be  found  now,  as  it  then  was, 
notwithstanding  the  sacrifice  of  the  bi- 
shops, that  "  the  presence  of  the  tem- 
poral peen  in  the  grsat  oouodi  of  the 
kingdom  is  rendered  unsafe  and  dis- 
honourable to  themselves,"  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  due  fulfilment  of  re<?icide 
and  general  anarchy ;  and  they  would 
get  Uieir  mittinm  accordingly,  lu 
Hiort,  my  lords-^ 

**  I  see,  I  see,"  says  the  cbanoellor^ 
with  an  uply  twitch  of  the  proboscis— 
"  I  see,  1  see,  it  comes  to  this:" — 

The  bishops  being  put  out  of  tljc 
hoosoy  whom  will  they  lay  the  ftnlt 
upon  now?  When  the  dog  is  beat  out 
of  the  roooiy  wkere  will  they  lay  the 
stink  ?"t 

*'  Ye  hypocrites  1  ye  can  discern  il>e  j 
ftoe  of  the  sky  and  of  the  earth ;  bat 
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Pi  Ri^r INC,  after  our  own  fashion,  Uie 
arguroenU  contained^  in  the  Bridgewo' 
ter  TVeafiMi,  we  have  yet  to  do  justice 

to  that  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cbumers. 

Hith.eilo  we  have  written  as  critics,  we 
h.i\e  now  to  write  as  admirers.  We 
have  already  disputed  the  distinction 
sought  by  him  to  be  established  be- 
tween abatnct  morality  and  the  consti- 
tution of  nuui's  **  moral  nature."  Dut, 
as  we  remarked  in  our  last  paper,  this 
disputable  pomt,  though  much  msisted 
opoo  by  the  eloquent  divine  in  words, 
is  given  up  in  substance,  as  he  makes 
DO  use  of  it  in  argument ;  nay,  throws 
it  overboard  as  soon  as  propounded. 
"  It  is  not,"  he  reiterates,  "  on  the 
system  of  ethn  al  doctrine  lliat  our  ar- 
gument is  properly  founded;  it  is  on 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  actual 
human  nature,  wliich  itself  one  of  the 
ereat  facts  of  creation,  may  be  rc|^ai  ded, 
hke  all  it^i  facts,  as  bearing  on  it  the 
impress  of  that  mind  which  gave  birth 
10  creation.*' 

From  this  point  then,  in  the  main, 
we  agree  with  the  brilliant  divinity 
proff  >'Hor,  and  hear  testimony  to  the 
many  beauties,  both  uf  thought  and 
expression,  by  which  his  treatise  is 
characterised.  In  these  particulan,  as 
also  in  the  orijiinality  of  his  turn  of 
mind  and  style  of  compositioo,  his 


work  stands  in  contrast  with  the  two 
treatises  also  noticed  at  full,  lie  has 
not  stinted  himself  in  space,  but  con- 
scientiously proposed  to  give  adequate 
quantity  for  vahio  received.  We  un- 
derstand that  ilu;  whole  eight  thousand 
pounds  is  already  divided  among  the 
eight  writers  announced  in  the  pro- 
spectus, and  for  the  specific  worits 
there  advertised.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing exceedingly  ill-advised  in  this? 
Hie  whole  of  the  money  is  given  away 
before  all  the  objects  of  the  will  are 
provided  for.  The  most  important  of 
the  themes  is  omitted, —  the  very  sub- 
ject which  would  most  have  tasked  the 
faculties  of  a  writer,  and  called  upon 
him  fur  original  ihinkmg  and  research, 
—  this  is  omitted ;  while  arguments 
wiiich  had  been  over  and  over  again 
repeated,  and  to  deal  with  which  only 
required,  for  the  thousand  and  first 
time,  some  degree  of  skill  in  compila- 
tion, are  adopted  with  singular  fund- 
ness ;  all  the  more  singular  indeed, 
because  of  their  deoiare<l  as  well  as 
of  their  often -experienced  deficiency. 
Nay,  this  iikkIc  of  |)r()cee(ling  will  ap- 
|>ear  still  mure  exlraurdiuary,  if  we 
consider,  as  the  fiict  is,  that  this  most 
important  treatise  would  Itave  precisely 
answered  what  was  wanting  in  the 
others.  DiscuverieM  ancient  and  modem. 


*  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Adaniaticm 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Conbtitution  of  Man.  Second 
Kditiou.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cbslmers,  D.D.,  ProfeMor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ediuhurgh. 
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in  artx,  sciences,  find  the  icfiole  extent  of 
literature,  would,  of  course,  include 
the  Book  ofBo4»8,with  all  that  has 
been  produced  conoerning  it, —  its  ex- 
traoraioary  fortunes,  and  all  its  travels' 
biatoiy, — and,  above  all,  the  revelation 
of  which  it  is  -the  medium.  The  fact 
is,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  so,  a  man  was 
wanting  for  the  work.  Should  not  a 
reserve  have  been  made  out  of  the  fund 
for  this  part  of  the  testator's  project, 
until  the  individual  turned  up  who  was 
able  and  willing  to  accept  the  Herculean 
labour  ?  We  confess  tnat,  of  the  whole 
trust,  this  portion  was  the  most  im- 
portant,—  nay,  the  very  essence, —  that 
which  made  the  whole  of  value  ;  and 
that  without  it,  however,  as  separate 
tracts,  these  otlier  subjects  may  deserve 
popular  favour,  from  their  popular 
style  (which  is  at  the  same  time  their 
greatest  merit  and  their  trrt-ntcst  fault), 
to  the  initiate  the  iindertakiiitx  is  alto- 

Eetlier  "  weary,  stale,  tiat,  and  unpro- 
table." 

Next  in  difficulty  to  the  work  omit- 
ted is  undoulMedly  that  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  mode  of  treat- 
ment brings  the  subject,  so  far  as  he 
discusses  it,  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  men.  The  moral  and  io- 
tdlectual  constitution  of  man  !  Fore- 
most, the  moral  recommends  itself  to 
attention,  and  foremost  of  the  moral 
standeth  conscience, — "  not  a  category, 
but  a  creation,''  between  which  a  spe> 
cial  difl'erence  exists.  No  demonstn^ 
tion  whatever  of  the  Divine  purposes, 
on  a  mere  ethical  any  more  than  on  a 
logical  or  mathematical  cat^ory,  could 
be  founded.  But  it  is  Teiy  different 
with  an  actual  creation,  whether  in 
mind  or  in  matter, —  a  mechanisin  of 
obvious  contrivance,  and  whose  work- 
ings and  tendencies,  therefore,  must  be 
referred  to  the  design,  and  so  to  the 
disposition  or  character,  of  thai  Being 
whose  spirit  hath  devised  and  whose 
fingers  have  framed  it." 

All  men  obey  not  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  though  all  men  feel  that  they 
ought  to  obey  them.  But  conscience 
when  not  sovereign  defieto  is  dejwe. 
It  is  of  imponance  to  distinguish  be- 
tween our  orifrinal  and  proper  tend- 
ency and  a  subsequent  aberration  ;  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  regulator  of  a 
watch,  the  office  and  primary  design  of 
which,  and  that  obviously  announced 
by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  other  part  of  the  machinery,  is  to 
control  the  velocity  of  its  movements, 
which  office  and  design  we  should 


still  perceive  to  have  been  its  destina- 
tion, even  thouffh  by  accident  and  de- 
cay it  had  lost  die  power  of  command 
which  at  the  first  belonged  to  it. 

"  The  authority  of  conscience,"  says 
Dugald  Stewart, "  although  beautifully 
described  by  many  of  the  ancient  mo- 
ralists, viras  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  modem  writers,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  science  of  ethics,  till 
the  time  of  Dr.  Butler."  According 
to  Butler,  this  principle,  from  its  very 
nature,  manifestly  claims  superiority 
over  all  others;  insomuch  that  you 
cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment, 
direction,  and  superintendency.  Tin's 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea,  that  is 
of  the  fiicuUy  itself ;  aud  to  preside  and 
govern,  from  the  very  economy  and 
constitution  of  man,  belongs  to  it.  Had 
it  strength,  as  it  has  right  —  had  it 
power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority  — 
it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world. 

Upon  this  shewing,  Dr.  Chalmers 
proceeds  to  remaric,  that  it  is  in  these 
phenomena  of  conscience  that  Nature 
offers  to  us  far  her  strongest  ar^ru- 
ment  for  the  moral  character  of  God.** 
An  instance  this  of  the  abominable 
use  of  the  word  Nature,''  against 
which  we  have  once  and  again  borne 
our  testimony.  Tliis  argument,  strong 
as  it  is,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  is 
not  all  offered  by  nature,  which  term, 
in  the  very  title  of  the  book,  is  qualified 
by  the  epithet  external, and  is  opposed 
by  the  antithesis  of  "  constitution,'* 
moral  and  intellectual.  Phrases,  we 
know,  are  atloat  of  internal,  aud  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual,  nature ;  but  io 
all  these  cases  the  tenu  is  either  used 
improperly  or  merely  figuratively.  This 
strong  argument  for  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  soul  of  man.  Not  in  the  region  of 
nature  at  all,  but  of  that  Spirit  to  whidi 
nature  is  adapted,  is  this  argument  to 
be  sought  and  found.  And  what  an 
argument  it  is  when  filly  sought  and 
adequately  discovered  1  It  is  a 
mighty  argument  for  the  vkiw  [how 
fond  the  Doctor  is  of  this  phrase  in 
this  sense,  which,  in  a  man  eschewing 
mysticism,  is  not  a  little  amusingj 
of  the  Governor  above,  that  all  the 
laws  and  injunctions  of  the  governor 
below  are  on  the  side  of  virtue.  It 
seems  as  if  He  had  left  this  represen- 
tative, or  remaininrr  witness,  for  Him- 
self, in  a  world  that  had  cast  off  its 
allegiance ;  and  that,  from  the  voice  of 
the  judge  witlna  the  breast^  wt  may 
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learn  the  will  and  cliaracter  of  Him 
who  hath  invested  witli  such  authority 
his  dictates.  It  is  this  which  speaks 
as  much  more  demonstratively  for  the 
presidency  of  a  righteous  God  in  hu- 
man aflfiiirs,  than  for  that  of  impure  and 
unrighteous  demons,  as  did  the  rod  of 
Aaron  when  it  swallowed  ihe  rod  of 
the  eochanten  and  magicians  in  Egypt 
In  the  wildest  anarchy  of  man's  insur- 
gent appetites  and  sins,  there  is  still  a 
reclaiming  voice  —  a  voice  which,  even 
in  practice  disregarded,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  own,  and  to  which,  at  die  wety 
moment  that  we  refiise  our  obedience, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  refuse  tlie 
homage  of  what  ourselves  do  feel  and 
acknowledge  to  be  the  best,  the  higiiest 
principles  of  our  nature." 

The  argument  for  a  God  founded  on 
the  sapiemaey  of  conscience,  will,  his- 
torically and  experimentally,  be  found 
(the  Doctor  opines)  "  of  more  force 
than  all  oUier  arguments  put  together, 
§or  originating  and  upholding  ue  nm* 
turai  theism  there  is  in  the  world/' 
Natural  again, —  as  if"  in  the  ages  of 
darkest  and  most  licentious  paganism" 
the  utterances  of  conscience,  as  re- 
cognised in  the  doctrines  of  theism, 
were  not  spiritual  manifestations,  and 
nothing  else.  Could  they  be  aught 
other?  So  much,  in  fact,  in  other  terms 
the  Doctor  acknowledges ;  e.  g.  the 
theology  of  conscience  is  not  only  of 
wider  difRision,  but  of  fiur  more  practi- 
cal influence,  than  the  theolou'v  of  aca- 
demic demonstration.  Thouuh  greatly 
obscured,  it  has  never,  in  any  country, 
or  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
wmld,  oeia  wholly  obliterated.  We 
hdiold  the  vestiges  of  it  in  the  simple 
theology  of  the  desert ;  and  perhaps 
more  distinctly  there  tlian  in  the  com- 
plex superstitions  of  an  artificial  and 
civilised  heathenism. 

But  there  is  a  question  on  the  nni- 
fonnity  of  moral  sentiment  which  the 
Doctor  holds  ri^^htly  still  obtains  — 
the  apparent  difference,  where  it  oc- 
curs, resolving  jtself  into  perversity  of 
conduct,  ana  not  into  perversity  of 
sentiment  When  consciences  profess 
to  pronounce  differently  of  the  same 
action,  it  is  for  tlie  most  part,  or, 
rather,  it  is  almost  always,  because  un- 
derstandings view  it  differently,  with 
unequal  oliBgrees  of  knowledge,  or 
through  the  medium  of  personal  par- 
tialities. "  Tlie  consciences  of  all 
would  come  forth  with  the  same  moral 
decision,  were  all  equally  enlightened 
in  the  circnmslanoeS|  or  in  the  esaentud 


relations  and  consequences  of  the  deed 
in  question ;  and,  what  is  just  as  csscn- 
iuu  to  M  m^omify  of  judgment, 
xoere  all  viewing  it  fiarlif  as  well  as 
fully*'  A  pregnant  remark  this,  which 
we,  Omvf.r  YoRKE,have  distinguished 
with  italics.  It  is  to  the  moral,  as 
above,  and  as  the  fountain  of,  the  in- 
tellectual constitution,  that  the  appeal 
is  referable.  And,  indeed,  what  other 
can  a  matter  of  conscience  be  but  a 
matter  of  conscience  ?  Kxpedient  it  is 
that  the  conscience  be  informed  ;  but  it 
is  absolnlely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
honest  Dr.  Chalmers,  however,  seems 
to  give  the  post  of  honour  to  the  intel- 
lectual, not  only  in  the  above  quotation^ 
but  in  the  following : — 

*'  It  is  thus  that  n  quarrel  has  well 
been  termed  a  misuadersUmding,  in 
whieb  each  of  the  eombaiaats  nay  ooa- 
sidt^r,  and  often  honestly  consider,  him- 
selfto  he  in  the  right ;  and  tliat.on  read- 
ing the  hostile  memuriabi  of  two  parties 
la  a  litigation,  we  can  pareeive  do  differ- 
ence in  their  moral  principles,  but  only 
in  tlieir  historical  statements  ;  and  that 
in  the  public  manifestoes  of  nations, 
when  entering  upon  war,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  a  contrariety  of  conflict 
in  their  ethical  systems,  but  only  in  their 
differently  pat  or  differently  coloured 
lepresentatians  of  feets ;  aU  proving, 
tlwt,  with  the  ntmost  diversitr  of  judg- 
ment amon^  men,  respeotini?  the  moral 
qualities  of  tlie  same  thing,  there  may  be 
a  perfect  identity  of  etruetufe  in  their 
metal  organs  notwithstanding ;  and  that 
conscience,  true  to  ht-r  office,  needs  but 
to  be  rightly  informed,  that  she  may 
speak  the  saaM  language,  and  give  feru 
the  same  lessons  in  aU  the  countries  of 
the  earth." 

That  in  all  such  instances  the  con- 
science is  found  true  to  her  office,  and 
manifests  her  uniformity  by  appealing 
to  the  same  principles,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  the  historical  state- 
ments, is  our  firm  belief ;  but  that  she 
needs  only  to  be  rightly  informed,  is 
not.  It  needs  that  she  he  honest  also, 
and  look  at  her  information  J'uiri^  ug 
well  as  fully"  This  isjiut  as  etsen- 
tial  to  this  uniformitj/  of  judgment  ;** 
and  the  Doctor  himself  admits  it,  but 
gives  the  fact  the  last  and  lowest  place 
in  argument  on  its  first  statement,  and 
in  the  summing  up  omits  it  alto- 
gether! 

He  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  po- 
sition, that  in  the  very  worst  of  ano- 
malies in  the  moral  peculiarities  of 
nations,  some  form  of  good  may  be  de- 
tected whkh  has  led  to  their  estoUish- 
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ment,  and  some  right  principle  alleged 
in  tlieir  vindication.  There  is  a  count- 
less diversity  of  tastes  in  the  world, 
he<:;iuM'  of  the  iiifmilely  various  circum- 
stances and  ussocKilions  of  men  ;  yet  a 
standard  of  taste  exists.  'J'here  is  a  di- 
venity  of  moral  j  udgments,  but  there  is ' 
a  fixed  standard  of  morals.  Even  now 
there  is  not  ;i  single  people  on  tlie  face 
of  the  (  Mftli  anion.;  u  lioin  baib.ii  ly,  and 
]icenliuu:>ness,  and  fraud,  arc  deified  as 
virtues,  where  it  does  not  require  the 
utmost  strength,  whether  of  supersti- 
tion or  patriotism,  in  its  most  selAsii 
and  contracted  form,  to  upliold  the  de- 
lusion. Ajjarl  from  the  local,  and,  we 
venture  to  hope,  these  temporary  ex- 
ceptions, the  same  moralities  are  re- 
cognised and  honoured ;  and,  however 
prevalent  in  |)ractice,  in  sentiment  at 
least,  the  same  vices  are  disowned  ami 
execrated  all  ilie  world  over.  In  pro- 
portion as  superstition  i:i  dissipated, 
and  prejudice  is  gradually  weakened 
by  the  larger  intercourse  of  nations, 
the:<e  moral  peculiarities  do  evidently 
wear  away;  till,  at  iengtli,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  obvious  tendency  of 
tilings,  conscience  wilt,  in  the  full  man- 
hood of  our  s)>ecies,  assort  the  univer- 
sality and  the  nnchangcahlenoss  of  her 
isioiis.  'I'hcre  is  no  s|)eei  h  nor 
language  w  here  licr  voice  is  not  heard ; 
her  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  her  words  to  the  ends  of  the 
world." 

Thi^  is  sjilcndid,  and  worthy  of  the 
large  type  in  which  we  ha\e  printed  it. 
Hut  what  tneaneth  our  excellent  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Kdinburgh  by  "  conscii  iice,  whether  it 
be  an  orij;inal  or  (Icnvcd  ficulty,  yet, 
as  founded  on  luiiDaii  nature,  if  not 

ioriuiiig  a  constituent  pari  of  it  " 

Founded  on  human  nature  I  forming  a 
constituent  part  of  it  I  an  original  or 
dcrive<l  faculty  1  Sheer  doubt!  infi- 
delity !  nonsense  !  'i'lu*  highest  and 
the  deepest  lacuity  of  the  human  spirit, 
coiiscieuce  precedes,  and  is  nresun- 
posed  even  by  consciousness  itself,— tne 
basis  on  w  hich  human  nature  is  founded 
—the  infinite  firmament  by  w  hich  it  is 
circled  —  the  eterTial  fovmtain  in  which 
it  originates.  We  care  not  what 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  or  any  other 
Sir  James,  says  about  the  physical 
origin  of  c  oiiscience, — we  acknowledge 
none!  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  pre  ence 
of  tjod  in  the  soul  of  man  All  scej)- 
ticism  on  this  matter  is  aUieism,  so 
rank  as  to  smell  to  heaven  I  This 
comes  of  discarding  all  reference  to 


that  part  of  the  testator's  will  wHidt 

would  have  authorised  an  appeal  to 

Revelation !  Hut  the  defect  may  yet 
be  remedied,  though  we  doubt  whether 
it  will  be,  seeing:  the  money*  are  all 
disposed  of.  ^Vhy,  eight  thousand 
])ounds  would  have  purchased  a  man 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  high  an;uments  proposed 
by  tlie  testator,  lie  miuht  have  ifCeii 
set  anari — consecrated  to  the  work  all, 
or  hsuf  his  days.  It  would  have  pur- 
chased an  annuity  of  600/.  a-year  for  a 
learned  and  scientific  roan  of  middle 
age,  upon  condition  of  devotinj:  all  his 
energies  to  the  consummation  of  the 
great  design.  According  to  the  present 
anangement,  what  sood  will  have  beeD 
done  !  None  ;  ana  the  Treatises  thus 
protluct  d  will  be,  can  be,  nothing  bet- 
ter than  ephemeral  tracts, —  the  ele- 
ments only  perhaps  of  the  well-coii- 
sidered  and  thoroughly-elaborated  wotk 
of  an  individual,  by  whom  no  eight 
thousand  pounds  will  be  counted  as 
a  retaining  fee  for  a  task  so  honour- 
abb*. 

it  is  in  the  character  of  a  law  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  looks  at  the  faculty  of 

conscience;  but  every  law  has  its  cor- 
relative in  being.  Kiglitly  enough, 
tlurcfore,  lie  says  (though  without  in- 
dicating the  profound  truUi  that  we 
have  just  uttered),  that  '*the  inference 
is  neither  a  distant  nor  an  obscure  one, 
from  the  character  of  such  a  law  to  the 
character  of  ils  lawgiver."  It  is  more 
distant  and  obscure,  however,  upon  his 
shewing  than  upon  ours;  for,  in  re- 
spect to  things  immaterial,  we  recognise 
no  distinction  between  subject  and 
object  —  no  chasm  between  law  and 
being  —  between  truth  as  an  abstrac- 
tion and  as  a  nerson.  Tltc  correlation 
is  instant  ana  intimate — no  more  to 
be  separate  than  are  our  sensations 
fW>m  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  : 
even  they  arc  subjccl-ohiects.  To 
suppose  them  the  latier  only,  were  to 
repeat  the  heresy  of  Spinosa. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  second  chapter  is 
only  an  enlargeuK nt  of  an  argument 
stated  in  the  first,  that  conscience  even 
here  punishes  and  rewards.  \'irtuous 
ufieclions  are  accompanied  with  inhe- 
rent pleasure — the  vicious  with  in- 
herent misery.  Distinction,  however, 
is  to  be  made  between  the  final  object 
of  any  of  oin*  desires,  and  tlie  |)leasure 
attendant  oti,  or  rather  inseparable  from, 
Its  grulihcalton — a  distinction  which 
strikes  at  the  toot  of  the  selfisli  system 
of  morals;  a  system  which  professes 
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(bat  man's  sole  object,  in  the  practice 
of  all  the  Tarious  OMraltiies,  is  nis  own 
indiTid  u  a  1  advantage.  So  far,  so  good . 

But,  in  the  progress  of  his  argument, 
the  Doctor  finds  it  necessary  to  modify 
the  principles  of  his  chapter:  the 
assertion,  he  discoveri,  may  be  taken 
too  generally,  when  it  is  stated,  that 
there  is  no  enjoyment  whatever  in  the 
veriest  hell  of  a^^^enihled  outcasts  ;  for 
evcfi  (iicre  there  irnvjlit  be  many  sepa- 
late  and  specific  gratifications."  Hence 
oomea  out  the  giind  fiict,  that  **  by  the 
miiveraal  law  Mid  nature  of  affections, 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  a;4rrea!)le 
sen«5:ition  in  the  act  of  their  obtainiir^ 
that  which  they  are  seeking  alter." 
llere  is  a  glimpse  gained  into  the 
arcaoa  of  our  spiritual  constitution: 
what  a  vista  does  it  open,  if  properly 
pursued  !  Dr.C'halnier-^,  !M»wever,  shuts 
the  door  in  alarm,  and  pursues  his 
plea:^ures  and  his  miseries  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple,  as  if  for  him  the 
veil  that  shrouds  up  the  revelation  of  a 
hi'iher  mystery  had  never  been  with- 
drawn. So  ever  is  it  with  the  merely 
ibrmal  mind,  however  brdliant  —  so 
hastens  it  away  from  the  ideal  and  the 
spiritual  into  its  logical  forms,  and 
dwells  in  the  void  and  the  darkness 
for  ever  and  for  ever !  ()  wastrd  ulcams 
of  a  higher  world  !  ()  siinlx  auis  gone 
astray  1    Chaos  knows  them  not. 

Nay,  but  we  will  diverge  a  little  in 
company  with  Sir  Charles  Bell — an 
especial  favourite  of  ours,  lie  also 
vnvs  somethinc:  of  pnin  and  pleasure, 
which,  though  in  him  physical,  may, 
pari  ptmsuy  be  applied  by  analogy  to  the 
meta-physical.  It  is  in  the  chapter 
(the  7th)  which  irr  ai^  of  sensibility 
and  to'ich,  that  thes*'  illnstnitive  facts 
occur  of  which  we  lu  re  make  us»'.  \^y 
the  by,  this  same  treatise  of  T/te  Hand 
is  the  best  of  the  series  ^oot  of  sight 
the  very  best.   Si  sic  omnia  ! 

Tlie  pain  which  we  experience  in 
the  eye,  and  the  irritation  from  dust, 
are  owing  to  a  distinct  nerve  from  that 
of  vision,  and  are  conse<|uent  on  the 
susceptibility  of  tlie  surface  to  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  impression.  In  like 
manner,  the  sensioility  of  the  skin 
serves  not  only  to  give  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  acts  as  a  guard  upon  the 
deeper  parts ;  and  as  they  cannot  be 
icacbed  except  through  the  skin,  and 
we  must  suffer  pain,  therefore,  before 
they  arc  injured,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  bestow  sensibility  upon  these 
deeper  parts.     If  tlic  internal  parts 


which  act  in  the  motions  of  the  body 
had  possessed  a  simifatf  kind  and  degree 
of  sensibility  with  the  skin,  so  far  from 

serving  any  useful  purpose,  this  senoi- 
bility  would  have  been  a  source  of 
inconvenience  and  continual  pain  in 
the  common  exercise  of  the  fiame. 
The  skin  thus  being  made  a  safeguard 
to  the  delicate  textures  which  are 
contained  within,  by  forcing  us  to 
avoid  injuries,  does  afford  us  a  more 
etfectual  defence  than  if  our  bodies 
vrere  covered  with  the  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros.  Such,  no  doubt,  is  tlie 
benevolent  desiijn  of  all  pain,  wlu'ther 
belonging  to  our  corporal  or  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution.  A  warning  it 
is  for  our  good,  if  heeded  and  obeyed. 
Mark,  however,  a  more  astonishing 
physical  fact,  that  when  the  bones* 
joints,  and  all  the  meinbranes  and  liga- 
ments which  cover  liiem,  are  ex|x>»ed, 
they  may  be  cut,  pricked,  or  even 
burned,  without  the  patient  or  animal 
Suflfering  the  slightest  pain.  A  sensi- 
bility similar  to  that  of  the  skin  given 
to  these  internal  parts  would  have  re- 
mained unexercised  :  no  injuries,  such 
as  pricking  and  burning,  can  reach 
them ;  or  never  vrithout  warning  being 
received  through  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin.  All  pain,  therefore,  it  may  be 
concluded,  has  reference  to  a  final 
cause.  Other  injuries,  however,  may 
reach  them, — sprains,  rupture,  shocks, 
—  accidents  in  which  the  skin  is  not 
at  all  implicated.  They  have,  therefore, 
their  own  ajipropriate  sensibility  ;  and 
the  parts  that  are  insensible  to  pricking, 
cutting,  and  burning,  are  actually  sen- 
sible to  concussion,  to  stretching,  or 
laceration.  May  it  not,  therefore,  again 
bo  concluded,  that  pain  has  ever  a  re- 
ference to  a  final  cause?  ("omhine  this 
with  the  fact,  that  there  is  ^'  enjoyment 
remaining  even  in  the  veriest  hell  of 
assembled  outcasts  1"    What  then 

The  sensibility  of  the  hand  to  heat 
is  a  diffen  nt  endowment  frtim  that  of 
touch.  Tins  sensibility  to  the  varieties 
of  temperature  is  seated  in  the  skin, 
and  limited  to  the  exterior  suHace^ 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body  being  of 
a  uniform  temperature.  From  the  want 
of  this  sensibility,  the  paralytic  is 
brought  to  the  surgeon  severely  bruised, 
or  with  his  extremities  mortified  through 
cold.  A  man  having  lost  the  sense 
of  heat  in  his  right  hand,  but  retaining 
the  muscular  power,  lifted  the  cover 
of  a  pan  which  had  fallen  into  the  tire 
and  delibemtely  replaced  it,  not  being 
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coDfcknif  tfnl  it  wai  Imnuog  hot ;  the 
eflfect,  boweter,  was  the  death  and 
destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  palm 
and  fingers.  In  this  man  there  was  a 
continual  sensation  of  coldness  in  the 
affected  arm,  which  actual  cold  applied 
to  the  ettremity  did  not  aggravate,  nor 
beat  in  any  degree  assuage.*'  Cold 
and  heat  are  distinct  sensations — con- 
trasts without  which  we  should  not 
continue  to  enjoy  the  sense — variety 
or  coDtrasts  in  the  nerfoas  system 
being  necessary  to  sensation,  the  finest 
Oigan  of  sense  losin2:  its  property  by 
the  continuance  of  the  same  impression. 
An  adaptation  this  of  the  living  pro- 
perty veiy  different  from  the  physical 
infloence;  heat  being  uniform  in  its 
effect  on  matter ;  but  as  given  or 
abstmcled  from  the  living  body,  the 
sensation  varits.  Only  by  compari- 
son of  heat  and  cold  we  enjoy  either 
condition. 

Sir  Charles  Dell  fintfaer  illustrates 
his  subject  by  reference  to  the  brain, 
the  eye,  and  the  heart.  The  l)rain  is 
insensible  :  that  part  of  the  brain  which, 
if  disturbed  or  diseased,  takes  away 
consciousness,  is  as  insensible  as  tile 
leather  of  our  shoel  Tbe  brain  may 
be  touched,  or  a  portion  of  it  cut  off, 
wiihoul  iiit(  rrupting  the  patient  in  the 
sentence  that  he  is  uttering  1  —  a  £sict 
pronng  that  sensibility  is  not  a  neces- 
sary attendant  on  the  delicate  texture 
of  a  living  part,  but  that  it  must  have 
an  appropriate  or^^an,  and  that  it  is  an 
especial  provision.  The  eye  is  pro- 
tected by  a  nerve  possessing  a  quality 
totally  diilbrait  from  that  of  the  optic 
nenre.  It  extends  over  all  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  eye,  and  gives  to  those 
surfaces  their  delicate  sensibility.  It 
is  sometimes  injured,  and  its  function 
lost  What  then  7  Why,  smoke  and 
offensive  particles,  which  are  afloat  in 
the  almosplicre,  rest  upon  the  eye ; 
flies  and  dust  lodge  under  the  eyelids, 
witliout  ^loducing  sensation,  and  with- 
out exciimg  either  the  hydrvulic  or  tbe 
mechanical  apparatus  to  act  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  them.*  No  pain 
IS  experienceti,  but  the  stimulated  sur- 
faces are  inflamed,  and  consequent 
opacity  obtains  in  the  fine  transparent 
members  of  the  eye.  The  organ  is 
lost,  though  the  proper  nenre  of  visioii 


remafait  entire.  SirChariee  Bell  has 

seen  many  instances  of  the  eye  being 
thus  destroyed  for  want  of  sensibility 
to  touch,  which  he  has  stated  at  length 
in  his  papers  in  the  r/uUtsophicai  Tran$^ 
actions,  and  in  the  appendix  of  his  work 
00  Ihe  nervous  system.  lthas,lieilBlui, 
been  curious  to  remaik,  that  when  tbe 
hand  was  waved,  or  a  feathor  brought 
near  the  eye,  the  person  wmked  ;  yet 
be  did  not  shut  his  eye  ou  rubbing  the 
finger  across  the  eyeball,  or  when  blood 
was  removed  by  the  lancet  from  the 
inflamed  vessels.  In  those  cases,  when 
vision  gave  notice  of  danger  to  the 
organ,  the  patient  winked  to  avoid  it; 
but  when  the  point  touched  the  eye 
or  eyelids,  the  sense  of  touch  gave  no 
alarm,  and  was  followed  by  no  action 
for  tbe  protection  of  the  oigBO. 

**  I  shall  present,"  contioues  Sir  Charles 
Ben,  **  another  Inslsnee  of  tfie  peeaUar 

sensibility  which  protects  the  eye.  The 
oculist  hns  observed  that,  by  the  touch 
of  a  tiling  as  light  as  a  feather,  ihm 
Bsnsdes  of  the  eye  will  be  thrown  pnto 
uncontrollable  actions  and  spasms;  bat 
if  the  point  of  the  finger  be  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  between  the  eyelids, 
and  direody  on  tbe  ere  itself,  be  ean 
by  such  means  hold  the  eye  steady  for 
his  intended  ojieration,  ]»roaucing  hardly 
any  sensation — certainly  no  pain. 

"This  is  one  of  the  little  secrets  of  the 
ait.  The  oculist  turns  out  the  eyelids, 
and  fing^ors  the  pvp.  iti  a  manner  which 
appears  at  once  rude  and  masterly  ;  and 
stiU  the  wondw  grows,  that  he  ean  do 
such  things  with  so  much  dojcteiity  as 
to  inflict  no  pain,  when  by  daily  ezpe> 
rience  we  know  that  even  a  of  sand 
in  the  eye  will  torture  os.  The  explana- 
tion is  this  :  tte  eye  nnd  ovelioa  are 
posse?sod  of  n  sensibility  w  liich  is  so 
udjusted  as  to  excite  the  action  of  its 
protecting  parts  against  sa^  small  par- 
ticles as  naight  lodge  and  inBame  its  fine 
tnt'TTihninos.  But  the  appnmtxis  is  not 
ciijiablc  of  protecting  the  surface  of  the 
eye  against  the  introsion  of  a  stiek  or  a 
stone ;  from  hucIi  injuries  it  could  not  be 
defende«l  by  h  delicato  sonsibility  and 
involualan'  actiuu,  but  only  by  the  effort 
ofthe  wiH. 

"  In  these  details  we  hare  new  proofii 
of  the  minute  relation  which  is  esta- 
blished between  tbe  8i>ecies  of  sensi- 
Inlity  in  sn  organ,  ana  the  end  to  be 
attained  through  it.  ItwiUnotbedsoisd, 


•  The  mochanicnl  and  more  obvious  rontrivnnce  for  the  protection  of  the  visual 
organ,  is  a  ready  motion  of  tbe  eyelids,  and  the  shedding  of  tears  ;  vrhich,  coming  as 
it  were  from  a  tittle  fountain,  play  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  wash  away 
whatever  is  otasive. 
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Atl  birt  tbr  pda  «D  wUok  tb«  k 
exposed,  we  ehoud  quieklj  loee  the  en- 
jojnciitof  theeenee  of  wiaioa  altogether*" 

So  far  for  the  brain  and  the  eye. 
The  facts  relative  to  the  heart  ara 
equally  interesting. 

"  The  ohservmtion  of  the  admirable 
UarTey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Mood,  ie  to  this  effect.    A  noble 
yeath  of  the  fimiily  ofMontgoiBery,  from 
a  fall  and  conseq'jent  abscess  on  the  side 
of  tlie  chest,  had  the  ialeriur  marvellously 
exposed,  so  that  after  his  cure,  on  bis 
letam  firooi  his  travels,  the  heart  and 
lunjr*  were  still  visible,  and  could  be 
handled  ^  which  when  it  was  coromuni- 
eaied  to  Cherlee  I.,  be  expressed  a  de« 
an  that  Harvejr  should  be  permitnd 
to  see  the  youth  and  examine  his  heart. 
'  When/  says  Harvey.  '  I  had  paid  my 
respects  to  this  young  nobleman,  and 
coBvejed  to  him  the  hiikg'e  request,  he 
made  no  concealment,  but  exj)o.sed  the 
left  side  of  his  breast,  when  1  saw  a 
eeiil^  into  which  I  coald  introduce  my 
iogers  end  thumb.  Astonished  with  the 
noreltv,  again  and  again  I  exjtlort'd  tlie 
wound  ;  and  first  mar^'elling  at  Llie  extra- 
erdinery  nature  of  the  cure,  I  set  about 
examination  of  the  heart.    Teking  it 
in  one  hand,  and  placing  the  finger  of  the 
other  on  the  pulse  of  the  wrist,  1  satisfied 
ttjself  that  it  was  indeed  the  heart  which 
I  giasped.    I  then  brought  him  to  the 
iin-r,  that  he  might  bt  lioKl  and  touch  so 
extraordinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might 
perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we 
toaehed  die  onter  skin,  or  when  he  saw 
our  finders  iri  the  cavity,  this  young 
nobleman  knew  not  that  we  touched  the 
heert!'    Other  authorities  confinu  this 
Ijieet  euthoritj,  end  the  beert  is  declared 
msensihle.  And  yet  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind must  not  be  lightly  condemned. 
Not  only  does  every  emotion  of  the  mind 
affect  the  heart,  but  every  change  in  the 
eoodition  of  the  body  is  attended  with 
s  correspondent  change  in  the  heart  : 
motion  during  health  —  the  influence  of 
disease— -OTery  passing  thought,  will  in- 
it.  tiera  ia  the  distinction  maai- 


psychological  e<niifileirta,iflliey  amdd 
apply  them  eidier  by  analogy,  or  as 
symbols,  to  the  moral  and  intelleetiial 

constitution  of  the  mind. 

A  third  general  argument  Dr.  Chal- 
mers  derives    from  the  powtr  ami 
operation  of  hM»  Dr.Tboinu  Brown 
resolves  the  whole  operation  of  habit 
into  the  law  of  sucTut^slion  ;   but  he 
would  extend  iliat  law  lo  states  of 
feeiing,  as  well  as  lo  Uioughts  or  states 
of  tboughla.   Dr.  Chalmett  ia  father 
inclined  to  bold  that  thought  intro- 
duces feeling,  not  iu  consequence  of 
the  same  law  of  snircro«ition  whereby 
thought  introduces   Uiought,  but  in 
virtue  of  tbe  direct  power  which  lies 
in  the  obfeet  of  the  diought  to  eidte 
that  feeling.  When  a  voluptuous  object 
awakens  a  voluptuous  feelinsf,  this  is 
not  by  suggestion,  but  by  u  direct  m- 
tiuence  of  its  own.    U  lieu  the  picture 
of  that  voluptuous  object  afrakena  the 
same  voluptuous  feeling,  we  would  not 
ascribe  it  to  suggestion,  but  still  put 
it  down  to  the  power  of  the  object, 
whether  presented  or  only  represented, 
to  awaken  certain  emotions.   Aud  as 
little  would  we  ascribe  the  esdteaient 
of  the  feeling  to  suggestion,  but  still  to 
the  direct  and  original  power  of  the 
object  —  though  it  were  ])ictured  to  us 
only  in  thought,  instead  of  being  pic- 
tuied  to  us  in  visible  imagery. 

'*  In  like  msnner,**  the  Doetor  con- 
tinvea,  "whan  the  thonght  of  an  injuiy 

awakens  in  us  anger,  even  as  tbe  injury 
itself  did  at  the  moment  of  its  infliction, 
we  should  not  ascribe  this  to  that  pecu- 
liar  law  which  is  termed  the  law  of  sug- 
frpsfion,  iuid  which  undoubtedly  connects 
thouKlit  with  thought.  But  we  should 
escribe  it  wholly  to  that  law  which  cuu- 
neeta  an  object  with  its  appropriate 
emotion  —  whether  that  object  be  jire- 
sent  to  the  senses,  or  have  been  recalled 
by  the  memory  aud  ia  present  to  the 
ttoughta.  We  aastun  an  injury,  and 
we  fed  lesentment  m  oonseg,gf^gj,by  Google 
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stance  of  the  suggestion  of  thoogiit  by 

thought — or.  to  nju'sik  in  the  old  lonpiage, 
of  lUu  asiiociatioa  of  ideas.  The  second 
Mquence.  or  that  which  obtaina  hatween 
the  middle  and  laat  term,  is  still,  Dr, 
own  would  snr,  on  instance  of  sugges- 
tion, but  of  thought  sugKestine  the  feel> 
ing  wheiewrith  it  waa  ronnenj  aecom- 
paoied.  Whereas,  in  our  apprehenaion. 
It  U  due,  not  to  the  law  of  suggestion, 
but  to  the  hiw  which  connecta  an  object, 
whether  praaent  at  the  time  or  bought 
upon  afterwards,  with  its  counterpart 
emotion.  Still  thy  result  is  the  same, 
however  ditVerenlly  iiccounted  fur/'iVc. 

While  \vc  arc  upon  this  subject,  we 
may  rocnlioH  that  Sir  Charles  iiell  has 
in  his  treatise  made  gtorions  demolition 
of  the  Hartleyan  theory  of  association. 
Impressions  may  be  tniced  to  the 
extremity  of  th»3  nerve,  still  we  compre- 
hend nothing  of  their  nature,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  transmitted 
to  the  sensorium.  To  the  most  minute 
examination,  the  nervee  in  all  their 
course,  and  where  they  are  expanded 
into  the  external  organs  of  sense,  veeni 
the  same  in  substance  and  in  structure. 
The  disturbance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
nerve,  the  vibrations  upon  it,  or  the 
imaj^es  painted  upon  its  surface,  cannot 
he  initisniitted  to  the  brain  according 
to  any  pliysicai  laws  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  *•  The  iMj)r(i,\U>n  on 
ike  nerve  can  have  no  membUmce  ioike 
ideas  suggested  m  the  mind.  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  tiik  aoitations  op 
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AUL  THE  SIGNALS  which  the  Auiiior  of 
Nature  has  made  the  mbams  of  cobre- 

SPOMOENCE  WITH    THE  BEAUTIES." 

How  the  consent,  ^^hich  is  SO  precise 
and  constant,  is  established,  can  neither 
be  explaiited  by  anatomy,  nor  by  phy- 
siology, nor  by  any  mode  of  physical 
inquiry  whatever. 

No  organ  of  sense  can  become  the 
substitute  for  another,  so  as  to  excite 
the  same  idea.  Deprived  of  siuht,  no 
power  of  attention,  or  continued  etibrt 
of  the  will,  or  exercise  of  the  odier 
8ense8,can  make  an  individual  enjoy  the 
lost  class  of  sensations.  The  sense  of 
touch  may  be  increnscd  in  an  exquisite 
degree,  but  not  so  as  to  supply  sight. 
Experiment  proves,  what  is  suggested 
by  anatomy,  that  not  only  the  organs 
are  appropriated  to  particular  classes 
of  sensations,  but  that  the  nerves  inter- 


mediate beCwM  Ibebfiin  and  the  out* 
ward  otrgans  are  retpeettvely  eapable 

of  receivinj:^  no  other  sen<;ations  but 
such  as  are  adapted  to  their  particular 
organs.    Every  impression  on  the  nerve 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  ear,  or  on  the  nerve 
of  smelling,  or  of  taste,  excites  only 
ideas  of  vision,  of  hearing,  of  smelling, 
or  of  tastinj: ;  not  solely  l>ecanse  the 
extremities  uf  these  nerves,  individually, 
are  suited  to  external  impressions,  but 
because  the  nerves  are  through  their 
whole  course,  and  wherever  they  are 
irritated,  capal.le  of  exciting  in  the  mind 
the  idea  to  which  they  are  appropriate, 
and  no  other.  A  blow,  an  impulse  ciuite 
unlike  that  for  which  the  oigans  of  the 
senses  are  provided,  will  excite  them 
all  in  their  several  ways  ;  the  eyes  will 
flash  fire  while  tliere  is  a  noise  in  the 
ears.  An  olhter  received  a  musket-ball, 
which  went  through  the  bones  of  his 
fiice ;  in  describing  his  sensations,  he 
said  that  he  felt  as  if  there  bad  been  a 
flash  of  Itghtnintr,  accompanied  with  a 
sound  like  the  shullin;;  of  the  door  of 
St.  i'aul's.    Hence,  also,  false  sensa- 
tions aeoompanying  morbid  initation. 
The  doctrine  of  vibmtion  is  at  va- 
riance with  anatomy,  and  presupposes 
the  existence  of  an  imaginary'  ether, 
possessing  laws  unlike  any  thing  of 
which  we  have  experience — a  nervous 
fluid,  and  tubes  or  fibres  in  the  nerve, 
to  receive  and  convey  vibrations.  It 
supposes  every  where  motion  as  the  sole 
means  of  propagating  sensation.  A 
certain  kind  or  degree  of  vibration 
being  communicated  to  an^  nerve,  this 
particular  motion,  it  is  said,  must  be 
propagated  to  the  sensorium,  and  a 
corresponding  idea  excited  in  the  mind. 
For  example,  it  is  conceived  that  if  the 
nerve  of  hearing  were  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  e}T,  it  would  be  im- 
pressed with  the  vibration  proper  to 
light,  and  that  this  beinc;  convcyetl  to 
the  brain,  the  sensation  of  light  or 
colours  would  result;  all  which,  Sir 
Charles  Bell  pronounces  to  be  contrary 
to  fact.  Nor  can  he  be  satisfied  that  light 
and  colours  shall  result  from  vibrations 
which  shall  vary  **  from  fonr  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  millions  of  millions,  to 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions of  millions  in  a  second,"  when  he 
finds  that  a  fine  needle  pricking  the 
retina  will  produce  brilliant  light,*  and 


•  It  18  an  interesting  fuvi.  that  when  surgeons  perform  the  operation  of  couching. 
'  '  ^'  '      gh  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye,  gives  a  sei 

nerve  of  tooch ;  bat  wkien  the  point 


the  pmnt  of  the  needle,  in  passing  through  the  outer  coat  of  the  eve,  gives  a  sensatjon 
of  pricking,  which  is  ta  exercise  of  the  ac 
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that  the  pre<rsure  of  the  finger  on  the 
ball  of  the  eye  will  give  rise  to  all  thn 
colours  of  tlie  rainbow.  The  manner 
in  wiiidi  the  object  preienled  to  tbt 
ontwaid  sense  and  the  idea  of  it  ere 
cooaeeled,  must  ever  be  beyond  our 
comprehension.  An  ohjoct  so  pre- 
sented, however,  is  attended  vviili  the 
conviction  of  its  real  existence,  litis 
conviction  is  not,  nevertheless^  what 
SirCbarics  Bell  supposes,  independent 
of  our  reason,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
intiiitivc  and  immediate  exercise  of  it, 
and  IS  only  on  that  account  a  tirst  law  of 
astoie;  law  itsdf  being  always  a  pro- 
duct of  leason,  and  correlative  to  idea. 

**  There  is,"  rightly  imnarlra  Sir  C. 

Bell,  "  a  condition  or  the  percipient  or 
sentient  ]>rinriplo  of  the  brain  and 
uenres,  as  well  as  of  the  organ  of  sense, 
ceafiinning  to  the  impreasioa  to  he  made ; 
a  condition  which  corresponds  with  the 
qualities  of  matter.  The  sevend  orp-tns 
of  sense  may  be  compared  to  so  many 
instroments  which  the  philosopher  ap- 
plies to  distinf;ui>li  (lie  several  qualities 
of  tho  body  which  lio  investi<pites.  The 
different  properties  of  that  body  are  not 
eonmonicable  through  any  one  instru. 
ment ;  and  so  in  the  uie  of  the  senses, 
ench  or^an  is  ]»rovidfd  for  receiving  a 
particular  influence,  and  no  other. 

*'  Howerer  mortifying  it  may  be  to 
aeknowledp:n  ignorance,  variation  of  mo- 
tion in  a  body  cannot  b«  admitted  a-s  thn 
cause  of  stnsalioa  universally  ;  uor,  us  I 
snd,  can  we  comprehend  any  thing  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  are  af- 
fected :  Certain! V  wo  know  nothing  of 
the  manner  in  which  sensation  is  propa- 

Eited,  or  the  mind  ultimately  inllaenMd. 
at  there  is  a  very  pi-  ising  view  of  tI)o 
subject,  notwithst-.mil iiic;  ;  which  is  to 
obserre  the  correspondence  oftlie  mind 
(thnragb  a  series  of  organic  parts)  with 
the  external  world,  or  with  the  conditions 
and  qualities  of  matter;  than  which  no- 
thing can  convey  a  more  sublime  idea  of 
power,  and  of  the  system  or  unity  of 
organic  and  inorganic  creations." 

The  more  frequently,  saith  Dr. 

Chalmers,  any  particular  sequence  be- 
tween thought  and  tlioujxht  may  have 
occurred,  tlie  more  readily  will  it  re- 
cur ;  so  that  when  ouce  the  tirst 
thought  has  entered  the  mind^  we 
may  all  the  more  confidently  reckon 

%—  «««  Imincr  l»l|nwrfid  bw 


facility  feelings  will  in  like  manner 
arise,  and  be  followeii  up  by  their  in- 
dulgence, and  that  just  in  proi)ortion 
to  the  firequency  wherewith  in  given 
eireumstances  thev  have  been  alraady 
awakened  and  indulged.  If  it  be  tM 
presence  or  perception  of  t)ie  wine 
that  stands  betore  us  which  stirs  up 
the  appetite,  and  if,  instead  of  acting 
on  the  precept  of  looking  not  unto  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,  we  continue  to 
look  till  the  appetite  be  so  inHarned 
th<it  the  induhj;eM(  e  becomes  inevitable 
— tlien,  as  we  looked  at  it  continuously 
when  present,  will  we,  by  the  law  of 
suggestion,  be  apt  to  think  of  it  con- 
tinuously when  absent.  When  we 
revisit  the  next  social  company,  wo 
shall  probably  resign  ourselves  to  the 
very  order  of  sensations  that  we  did 
formerly;  and  the  more  surely,  the 
ofiener  that  order  has  already  been  de- 
scribed by  us.  Such  is  the  process  of 
thought  and  feeling  by  wluch  we  are 
led,  whether  through  the  imagination 
or  the  senses,  from  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  a  temptioc  object  to  a  guilty 
indulgence,  till,  the  will  itself  in  thral- 
dom, the  whole  man  submits  to  the 
tyranny  of  evil  passions.  No  man  is 
struck  of  a  sudden  wiUi  moral  impo> 
tency,  but  every  man  b  gradually  be> 
numbed  into  it.  The  power  of  tempt- 
ation makes  no  instant  seizure  upon 
the  faculties,  takes  them  not  by  storm, 
but  proceeds  by  an  iniluence  that  is 
gently  and  insensibly  progressive — 
just  as  progressive,  in  truth,  as  the  as- 
sociation between  particular  ideas  is 
stren-^thened  by  the  frequency  of  their 
suct»;ssion,  until  the  association  and 
the  moral  habit  become  alike  invete- 
rate. 

Easy  at  first  is  resistance ;  more 

dinicidt,  yet  possible,  afterwards,  and 
with  a  tacibly  ever  augmenting,  in 
proportion  as  the  effectual  resistance 
of  temptation  is  persevered  in.  The 
same  law  of  associations  in  regard  to 
both  thoughts  and  feelings  obUiins,and 
in  the  same  course  and  order  of  opera- 
tion ;  giving  to  resistance  just  the  same 
motive  for  hope  as  indulgence  had 
for  iear.  The  humbler  attainments 
of  moral  worth  are  first  mastered  ^md  j  by  Google 
MM*iiMw1.  and  the  aspiring  disciple  may 
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inde6irite  to  nobler  deeds  and  noUer 

sacrifices.**  Such  is  the  influence  of 
habit  both  for  good  and  evil,  "  The 
oflener  that  Conscience  makes  good 
the  supremacy  whicti  she  claims,  the 
greater  would  be  the  work  of  violeiiGe, 
and  less  the  strength  for  its  aoeom- 
plishment,  to  cast  her  down  from  that 
station  of  practical  guidance  and  com- 
mand which  of  right  belongs  to  her.'* 

Had  there  been  no  death,  the  mys- 
teiy  of  our  present  slate  might  have 
been  somewhat  alleviated.  We  might 
then  have  seen,  in  bolder  relief  and  in- 
delible character,  the  respective  con- 
summations of  vice  and  virtue — perhaps 
theworid  partitioned  into  distinct  mo- 
ral territories,  where  the  habit  of  many 
centuries  had  given  fiiture  and  esta- 
blishment, first,  to  a  society  of  the  up- 
right, now  in  the  firm  possession  of  all 
goodness,  ^  the  well-earned  result  of 
that  wholesomedisctplinethrough  which 
they  had  passed;  and,  second,  to  a 
society  of  the  reprobate,  now  hardened 
in  all  iniquity,  and  abandoned  to  the 
violence  of  evil  passions  no  longer  to 
he  controlled,  and  never  to  he  eradi- 
cated. From  the  history  and  state  of 
such  a  world,  the  policy  of  its  ruler 
might  easily  be  divined.  But  now 
death  intercepts  the  view  of  this  result; 
still  it  remains  the  object  of  our  likely 
anticipation,  and  the  ai|piment  just 
held  strongly  of  itself  suggesta  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  It  were  indeed 
the  breach  of  a  great  and  general  ana- 
logy, if  man  were  to  be  suddenly 
anested  on  his  way  to  a  state  of  being, 
whether  for  good  or  evil  still  magni- 
ficent, for  which  it  might  well  be 
deemed  the  whole  of  his  life  was  a 
preparation  —  a  violence  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  things,  of  whidi  we  behold 
no  similar  ciample.  Death  transforms 
without  destroying:  tbe  present  is  only 
an  embryo  or  rudimentaf  state,  the  final 
development  of  which  is  for  a  future. 
Unsettled  questions  between  man  and 
man  are  by  death  broken  off  in  the 
middle;  and  there  remains  also  an 
unsettled  controversy  between  the  sin- 
ner and  his  God.  In  regard  to  these 
conscience  awaits  a  dny  of  account ; 
nay,  has  foretastes  of  its  coming  even  in 
this  life.  HowcapaMe  ofresusdtatlon 
it  is,  even  firom  the  deepest  abysses  of 
hebetude,  may  be  judged  of  from  Dr. 
Abercromby's  statement,  in  his  work 
on  the  intellectuiU  powers,  of  some  re- 
markable cases  of  resnscitated  and  eo- 
laiged  memory ;  and  fiom  the  instance 


which  Coleridge  points  ont  in  hit 
Bi9grtqikia,tm  giving  soine  explanation 

of  what  may  be  meant  by  the  opening 
of  the  books  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Dr.  Chalmers  perceives,  even  in  the 
yet  chaotic  and  rndimental  state  of  the 
world,  the  poweta  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  permanent  as  well  as  universal 
reign  of  virtue  in  the  world.  !*arents 
the  most  depraved  welcome  the  pro- 
posals, and  receive  with  gratitude,  the 
services  of  Christian  or  moral  philan* 
thropy  in  behalf  of  their  families. 
Education  is  y>laced  by  this  feeling  on 
firm  vantage-ground,  and  will,  in  the 
Doctor  s  opinion, reclaim,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  fow  |enerations,  the  degeneracy 
of  the  speaes.  We  doubt  it ;  it  may, 
however,  do  much,  but  only  as  a  con- 
dition, not  as  a  cause  —  like  the  air  we 
breathe,  without  it  moral  life  may  not 
be,  but  it  is  not  itself  the  life  which  it 
prepares  the  way  for  and  supports. 
Fatal,  accordingly,  wfll  be  its  neglect, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  its  adop- 
tion will  be  beneficial ;  and  we  readily 
agree,  that  ^*  in  tlie  grievous  defect  of  our 
national  institutioos^  and  the  wretched 
abandonment  of  a  people  left  to  them- 
selves, and  who  are  permitted  to  live 
recklessly  and  at  random  as  they  list, 
we  see  enough  to  account  both  fur  the 
profligacy  of  our  crowded  cities,  and 
for  tM  Md  demoralisation  of  our  neg- 
lected provinces.*'  VV^e,  however,  feel 
not  so  assured,  that  in  any  system  of 
instruction,  though  wise  and  well-prin- 
cipled, there  are  capabilities  within  our 
reach  for  a  great  and  glorious  revival. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  done 
without  it.  Let  universal  education 
therefore  obtain,  hot  stop  not  there- 
do  more. 

In  addition  to  the  great  and  simple 
phenomena  of  our  moral  constitntMNi 

already  considered,  tlierc  are  certain 
special  and  subordinate  adaptations  of 
external  nature  thereto.  A  more  in- 
tense evidence  for  design  is  afibrded 
by  the  distinct  parts,  or  the  dlatnwt 
principles  of  a  moltifiirious  combina- 
tion. There  is  a  mechanism  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  with  a  diversity  of 
principles,  if  not  a  diversity  of  parts, 
consisting  of  so  many  laws,  though 
grafted  on  a  simple  and  indiviaiUe 
substance; — a  number  of  special  al^ 
fections,  each  characterised  by  its  own 
name,  and  pointing  to  its  own  separate 
object,  yet  ail  of  them  perlorming  an 
impoimnt  subsidiary  part  for  the  moial 
good  both  of  the  individual  mod  of  the 
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q)ecies,  and  presenting  us,  therefore, 

%vith  the  materials  of  additional  evi- 
dence for  a  moral  and  beneficent  de- 
sign in  the  formation  of  our  race.  The 
MoMnictioD  of  the  calyx  in  plants,  for 
Mteee  <if  the  fender  Uonom  pnfkm 
to  its  espansion,  and  the  apparatus  for 
scatterinq-  seeds,  whereby  the  earth  is 
more  fully  invested  with  its  mantle  of 
rich  and  varied  garniture,  testify  to  tlie 
iMie  ibr  beauty  residhig  in  the  |irimefal 
mind,  and  tbebenevolenoedwt  endowed 
Ban  wiih  a  kindred  taste.  And  not- 
wiihstandmg  the  blight  which  has  so 
obviously  passed  over  the  moral  world, 
and  defaced  many  of  its  original  linea- 
mentSy  while  it  has  left  the  materialism 
of  creation,  the  lovelinem  of  its  loenes 
and  landscapes,  hi  a  great  measure 
untouched  ;  still  we  possess  very  much 
the  same  materials  for  a  natural  theo- 
bgy,  in  nasoning  on  the  element  of 
virtue,  as  ill  icasoning  on  the  dement 

of  beauty- 

It  IS  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  our  animal  system  that  food  should 
he  received  at  certain  intervals  into  the 
stoBBacb.  Yet,  notwithttanding  all  the 
•trength  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  and  all  the 
veneration  which  is  professed  by  the 
expounders  of  our  nature  for  the  wis- 
mi  aad  Ibienght  of  man,  the  Author 
of  oar  tene  has  not  left  this  important 
interest  merely  to  our  care  or  our  con- 
sideration, but  has  given  to  us  the  a{^ 
petite  of  hunger.   Similar  provisions 
are  made  in  the  constitution  of  our 
minds.'  Supreme  Wisdom,  ^to  sop- 
plemeoi'*  the  defiKts  of  human  wisdom 
and  principle,  has  furnished  us  with 
distinct  mental  atlections  or  desires, 
boili  for  our  own  particular  good  and 
the  sood  of  society.  The  anger,  and 
the  name,  and  the  emulation,  and  the 
parental  affection,  and  the  compassion, 
and  the  love  of  reputation,  and  the 
sense  of  property,  and  the  conscience 
or  moral  sense,  are  so  many  forces  of 
a  mechanism,  which,  if  not  thus  fur- 
nished, (and  that  too  within  certain 
proportions,)  would  run  into  a  disorder 
that  mitrlit  have   proved  destructive 
both  of  the  mdividual  and  of  the  spe- 
cies. Anger,  a  passion  which  is  shared 
hy  man  in  common  with  tlie  inferior 
animals,  is  the  primary  and  the  natural 
response  to  a  hurt  or  harm  or  annoy- 
ance of  any  sort  inflicted  on  us  by 
others;  it  is  anterior  to  and  apart  from 
any  eoosidarBtioB  of  justice  or  injustice 
—a  fesling  of  which  mftmls  aie  folly 


capable,  long  before  they  have  a  notion 
of  equity,  or  of  what  is  rightfully  their 
own  and  rightfully  another's.  Kven 
man,  in  the  full  growth  of  his  rational 
and  moral  nature,  will  often  experience 
the  ootbreakings  of  an  anger  merely 
physical;  as,  to  slate  one  instance  oat 
of  the  many,  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
an*rer  wreaked  by  him  on  the  inferior 
animals,  when,  all  unconscious  of  in- 
jury to  him,  they  enter  upon  his  fields, 
or  damage  the  Ihiit  or  his  labours. 
The  moral  consideration,  where  it  is 
found  to  accompany  resentment,  is  a 
superadded  quality  which  designates  a 
species  of  it,  not  a  constituent  part  that 
enten  into  every  such  act  necessarily. 
Anger,  in  ^ct,  forms  a  distinct  and 
original  part  of  our  constitution,  irre- 
spective of  morals ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  more  unjust  are,  in  general,  the 
most  inscible.  The  final  cause  of  thte 
emotion  in  theinforioraninMlsisabaiK 
danfly  obvious;  with  man,  it  serves 
both  for  the  purposes  of  prevention 
and  of  defence.    In  studying  also  that 
balance  of  powers  and  of  preserving 
influences  which  obtains  even  in  a 
commonwealth  of  bnites,  tbe  uses  of  a 
mental  are  just  as  palpable  as  those 
of  a  material  collocation.    The  anger 
which  prompts  to  the  resistance  of 
aggression,  is  as  obvioosly  inserted  by 
tbe  hand  of  a  contriver,  as  are  the  horns 
or  the  bristles,  or  any  other  defensive 
weapons,  wherewith  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  furnished.   The  fear  which 
wings  the  flight  of  a  pursued  animal, 
is  as  obviously  intended  for  its  safoty 
as  its  muscular  conformation  or  capa- 
city for  speed.     The  affection  of  a 
mother  for  her  young  points  as  intelli- 
gibly to  a  designer's  care  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species,  as  does  that 
apparatus  of  nourishment  wherewith 
nature  hath  endowed  her.    The  mo- 
tlier's  fondness  supplies  as  distinct  and 
powerful  an  argument  as  the  mother's 
milk ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  mental 
oonstitotion  might,  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sical constitution,  be  pregnant  with  the 
indications  of  a  God. 

We  are  abundantly  sensible  of  the 
pain  which  there  is,  not  merely  in  the 
reeling  of  resentment  when  it  bums 
and  festers  in  our  own  hearts,  but  also 
in  being  the  objects  of  another's  resent- 
ment. We  are  afraid,  not  only  of  its 
effects,  but  of  the  anger  itself — its  looks 
and  words — though  secure  from  its 
deeds.  The  simpM  dispkasure  of  an* 
other  is  formidaMe^  though  no  chas- 
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tiseneiit  whatever  shall  fe1l<iw  apon 

it — a  provision  which  goes  far  to  re- 
pair tlie  inequalities  of  mu«5cular  force 
amonp;  men,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to 
prouiuie  courteousness.  In  military 
and  (ashiooable,  and  indeed  in  all  so- 
detyt  it  acts  as  a  powerful  restraint  on 
every  thing  that  is  offensive.  The  do- 
niitu'crin'^'  insolence  of  those  wlio,  with 
the  instrument  of  anger,  too,  would 
bold  society  in  bondage,  is  roost  effec- 
tual ly  arrested,  when  met  by  an  anger 
which  throws  back  the  fear  upon  them- 
selves, and  so  quiets  and  composes  all 
their  violence.  Uesides  the  balance 
thus  produced,  anger  has  a  moral 
power,  separate  fiom  the  animal  or  the 
physical  strength,  which  in  operatioo 
invests  with  command,  or  at  least  pro- 
vides with  defensive  armour,  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  the  most  helpless 
of  our  species;  so  that  decrepit  age 
or  feeble  womanbood  has,  by  the  mere 
rebuke  of  an  anirry  countenance,  made 
the  stoutest  heart  to  treniMe  I  e fore 
thcni.  These  influences  for  the  peace 
and  protection  of  society  and  indivi- 
doalsy  are  also  contrivances  of  Divine 
goodness,  and  not  to  be  accredited  to 
the  wisdom  of  man.  Tlie  operation  of 
shame  between  the  sexes  is  another, 
and  even  more  striking,  instance  of  the 
same  truth.  Thus  is  aian  the  creature 
of  a  constitutioD  which  is  anterior  to 
bis  own  wisdom  and  his  own  will,  and 
of  circumstances  which  are  also  anterior 
to  Ins  wi^^doni  and  his  will. 

Dr.  Cluilmers  next  proceeds  to  those 
special  affectioos  which  conduce  to  the 
civil  and  political  well-being  of  society. 
The  first  step  towards  the  atrc:regalion 
of  men  into  a  community,  or  the  first 
departure  from  a  state  of  perfect  iso- 
lation, could  that  state  ever  have  sub- 
sisted for  a  single  day,  is  the  patriarchal 
arrangement.  However  questionable 
the  analysis  might  bo  which  would 
resolve  the  universal  fondness  of  mo- 
thers for  their  voung  into  something 
anteriory  Dr.  Chalmers  is  of  opinion 
that  the  paternal  and  brodierly  and 
filial  affections  seem,  on  surer  grounds, 
and  which  are  accessible  to  observation, 
not  to  be  original  but  originated  feel- 
ings. He  confesses,  however,  that 
when  told  of  the  mystic  ties  which 
bind  together  into  a  domestic  comma* 
nity,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  certain  peculiar 
attraction,  all  of  the  same  kindred  and 
the  same  blood,  we  are  reminded  of 
those  occult  qualities  wbidi,  in  the 
pliysics  both  of  matter  and  of  tmod, 


•0brded  so  mudi  of  entertainment  to 
the  scholastics  of  a  former  age.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  Itehold  the  acrgregate 
mass  of  the  species  broken  asunder 
into  distinct  families,  and  generally 
living  by  themselves,  each  fiimily  under 
one  common  roof,  but  apart  from  all 
the  rest  in  distinct  habitations;  while 
the  members  of  every  little  common- 
wealtli  are  so  linked  by  certain  affec- 
tiooSy  or  by  eertaio  fieeliogs  of  reci- 
procal obligation,  that  each  member 
feels  almost  as  in  tensely  for  the  wants 
and  sufferings  of  the  rest  as  he  woultl 
for  his  own,  or  labours  as  strenuously 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  as  he  would 
for  his  own  individual  sustenance.  The 
family  s>'stem  spreads  into  society  at 
large,  and  with  equal  or  rather  accu- 
mulated benefit.  The  relative  affec- 
tions, hoMever,  had  to  be  provided,  as 
so  many  impellent  forees,  guiding  men 
onward  to  an  anangement  the  most 
prolific  of  advantage  for  the  whole, 
l)ut  which  no  care  or  consideration  of 
the  general  good  would  have  led  them 
to  form.  A  similar  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  social  economy  obtains  to 
what  has  been  already  pointed  out  for 
those  of  the  animal.  Such  is  the  me- 
chanism of  human  society,  as  it  comes 
direct  from  the  hand  of  nature,  or  of 
nature's  God.  But  many  have  been 
the  attempts  of  human  wisdom  to  mend 
and  to  meddle  with  it.  Cosmopolitism, 
in  particular,  has  endeavourea  to  sub- 
stitute a  sort  of  universal  citizenship  in 
place  of  the  family  aflitjctions,  regarding 
these  as  so  many  disturbing  forees; 
because,  operating  only  as  incentives 
to  a  partial  or  particular  benevolence, 
they  divert  the  ami  from  that  which 
should,  It  is  contended,  be  the  object 
of  every  enlightened  philanthropist,  tiie 
genenu  and  greatest  good  of  tlie  whole. 
Friendship  and  patriotism  have  been 
similarly  stigmatised  on  similar  prin- 
ciples. lUit  nature  is  too  strong  for 
this  speculation.  It  has  never  been 
clearly  shewn  how  the  glorious  simpli- 
fication of  these  cosmopolites  admit.s  of 
beint:  pi-actically  realised — whether  by 
a  combination,  of  which  the  chance  is 
that  all  men  might  not  agree  upon  it; 
or  by  each  issuing  quixotically  forth  of 
his  own  habitation,  and  htbouring  the 
best  he  mav  to  realise  the  splendid 
conception  by  which  he  is  fired  and 
actuated.  Great  is  the  difference  t>e- 
tween  the  strong  love  wherewith  "  na- 
ture'* has  endued  us  for  a  few  particu- 
lar meui  and  the  geneiallove  wherewith 
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pbOoiopiien  would  mtpire  ut  Ibr  men 

in  the  abstract — theform»  r  philanthropy 
lead:t;s:  to  a  devoleil  .nul  sustained 
babii  ul  welUdirecled  exertion,  for  su|>- 
plying  tije  wants  and  multiplying  the 
enjoyineiits  of  wpuate  house* 

hold ;  the  latter  philanthropy,  at  once 
indefinite  in  its  aim  and  intauL^iblc  in 
its  objects,  irritalinaj  every  man  just 
because  clkargtog  itself  with  the  over- 
sight  of  all  men.  Only  by  a  sumnia* 
Ikm  of  particular  unities  may  each 
man  contribute  to  the  general  good. 
But  the  failure  of  every  pinlantliropic 
Of  pohtic.il  experiment,  wliicli  procecils 
OD  the  distrust  of  nature's  strong  and 
usoit  and  geneial  aflections,  may  be 
roptfded  as  an  impieasife  while  expe- 
rimental demonstration  for  the  match- 
less wisdom  of  nature's  (Jod.  l-'or 
uotbing  so  sets  oti'  the  superior  skill  of 
cue  artist,  as  the  otter  failate  of  every 
other  in  his  attempts  to  improve  upon 
it 

Precisely    in    this    condition  Dr. 
Chalmers    thinks    the   poor-laws  of 
£nglaud  are  placed.  .\\  e  have  else- 
where proved,  and  are  prepared  every 
whoe  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Chalmerss 
notions  on  this  head  are  erroneous. 
ll»e  poor-laws  of  I'ngland  are  not  in 
Mil  it  condition.    They  attempt  not  to 
impioTe  upon  the  IMvine  plan,  but 
<ieelare  by  law  its  wisdom,  and  provide 
for  its  observance.    We  are  surprised 
at  such  oblifjuity  of  vi<<ion  in  a  mind  so 
logical.     Even  as  a  dealing  in  words 
only,  the  matter  is  a  non  stquitur — to 
say  nothing  of  things.   Things  1  But 
Dr.  Chalmers  never  has  looked  at  these 
hnt  "through  the  spectacles  of  books." 
^ucli  is  the  precise  character  of  his 
mind. 

Proceed  we  then  to  the  consideration 
which  the  Doctor  next  proposes  relative 
lo  oor  respect  for  station  and  for  otiice, 

which  he  calls  operatinij  principles  of 
society.  W  e  are  abundantly  sensible 
tliat  both  ini«»H*«»  *u\»Mw»«i«*»»«  ♦»»*» 


as  another  ingredient.  Such  reverence 

is  a  lof\y  and  chivalrous  emotion,  of 
whicli  tlif  most  cxalt«"<l  spirits  are  the 
most  susc«'ptil)le,  and  which  all  mi?ht 
indulge  without  any  furfciture  of  their 
native  or  becoming  dignity.  It  is  a 
univerMl  and  benevolent  result  of  the 
establishment  of  gradations  in  power 
and  property  —  the  doing  of  nature,  and 
not  of  m:m.  If  man,  in  the  proud 
and  presumptuous  exercise  of  his  own 
wisdom,"  exclaims  this  eloquent  writer^ 
**  shall  lifi  his  rebel  hand  against  the 
wisdom  of  nature,  and  try  to  uproot 
this  principle  from  human  hearts,  lie 
will  tind  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
vrithoot  tearing  asunder  one  of  the 
strongest  of  those  ligaments  which  bind 
tocfpther  the  component  parts  of  human 
society  into  a  hartnonioUB  and  well- 
adjusted  mechanism." 

Equally  excellent  are  the  Doctor's 
remarks  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of 
property.  The  sense  of  property  is 

germinated  in  very  early  rhildhoo<l  ; 
which  our  author  illuslrutes  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  —  illustrations  we,  for 
want  of  space,  must  omit.  How  it 
generates  a  moral  feeling,  and  a  prin* 
ciple  of  justice  and  of  equity,  is  next 
shewn.  Justice  presides  not  over  the 
tirst  onlmutions  of  property  —  did  not 
create  property — but  wood  it  already 
created,  and  decides  only  between  tlie 
antecedent  claims  of  one  man  and  an- 
other. In  the  distribution  of  ])roperty 
by  the  magistrate,  it  anpears  to  us  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  overlooked  the  patri- 
archal origin  of  government ;  as  to  which 
the  magistrate  and  the  parent  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  whose  own  the 
properly  distributed  previously  is  — 
and, a  forlu)i  i,  inherited  byevery  magi*i- 
trate,nom  its  original  possessor,  for  the 
like  purpose  of  equitable  distribution. 
Lower  ground  than  this  would  let  in 
Whig  and  Radical  dogmas  of  all  kinds 

—  would  build  the  house  of  law  upou 
wtii«»h  — *  -v:  J«»  t/%%tt  ** 
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■elfish  regards  upon  their  several  ob- 
jects, to  the  disregard  and  injury  of 
others,  will  but  enhance  our  respect 
and  our  sympathy  for  the  like  afliwtaoDf 
in  other  men." 

We  are  next  called  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  special  affections  which 
coTiduce  to  the  rxosoMic  well-bttng  of 
$uaUj/.  In  this  section,  the  tithe  sift- 
tem  of  England  u  the  subject  of^ttaick 
by  the  divinity  professor  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh  ;  for  no  other  reason 
that  we  can  perceive,  than  that,  like 
the  poor-law  system,  it  is  not  the 
manner  of  Scotland.  Even  under 
the  theocsacy  of  the  Jews,  the  system 
of  tithes  was  with  difficulty  upholden ; 
and  many  are  the  remonstrances  which 
the  gifted  seers  of  Israel  held  with  its 
people  for  having  brought  of  tlie  lame 
and  disnaed  as  ofl^ringa."  What  it 
the  obvious  inference  from  thit?  Why, 
that  in  spite  of  popular  murmurs,  tithes, 
where  established,  should  be  upholden  ; 
and  that  the  gifted  seers  of  England, 
whatever  those  of  Scotland  may  do, 
sboold  remonstrate  with  the  people  in 
their  behalf,  and  for  a  good  reason- 
that  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
people  pay  tithe  is  the  best  test  of 
their  allegiance  to  Uie  faith.  That  the 
maintenance  for  the  clergy  is  in  a 
way  obnoxious  to  nature,'^  is  one  of 
its  best  recommendations ;  it  shews 
whether  nature  or  grace  have  the  su- 
premacy in  the  communiw  at  lai^e, 
and  is  a  spur  in  the  sides  of  the  minit> 
ten  of  religion  to  set  about  the  con- 
version of  the  neighbourhood  to  the 
benevolence  of  Christianity,  if  they 
would  themselves  be  kept  by  the  altar 
at  which  they  serve.  Away  with  such 
absurd  notions  of  pol ity,  eithier  in  church 
or  state.  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
what  business  had  they  in  these  Bridge- 
water  Trealises  ?  This  nonsense  is  titly 
followed  by  another  section,  on  the 
English  poor-lawa.  8ed  verUm  mi* 

We  are  quite  sensible  of  the  vIn 
tuousness "  of  truth ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  been  made  sensible  that  we  always 
recognise  this  virtuousness  becmise  of 
a  glance  we  have  had  of  the  utility  of 
truth,  tftottgh  only  perhaps  for  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  too  minute  and  micro- 
scopical fur  being  noticed  by  the  naked 
eye  of  consciousness.  While  we  both 
feel  \n  our  bosoms,  and  observe  in  the 
testimony  of  thoee  around  us,  the  moial 
defecenoe  which  it  due  to  troth  and 
justice,  we  have  not  yet  detected  this 
lo  be  the  same  with  that  deference 


which  we  render  to  the  virtue  of  bene- 
volence.   Or,  in  other  words,  we  do 
venerate  and  regard  these  at  initttes  ; 
while,  for  aught  we  know,  the  utility 
of  them  is  not  in  all  our  thoilghtt.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  debate  is  to  much 
terra  incognita  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  may  deraonslrale  the  facts, 
as  a  telescope  of  sufficieni  powers  may 
yet  be  constructed  which  shall  sbewr, 
in  the  bosom  of  our  great  planetary 
amplitude,  whether  there  float  or  not, 
and  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun, 
pieces  of  matter  vastly  too  diminutive 
for  our  teleaoopet ;  and  that  tbut  the 
large  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
known  bodies  of  the  system,  instead 
of  so  many  desolate  blanks,  are  in  fact 
peopled  w  ith  little  worlds—all  of  them 
teeming,  like  our  own,  with  busy  and 
diewftil  animation.    Dr.  Chalmers, 
however,  it  not  very  consistent  in  his 
line  of  argument.    For  while  ho  con- 
tends that  a  mere  argumentum  ah  ignih- 
rantia  is  no  sufficient  basis  for  philo- 
sophic theoiy»  he  layt  it  down,  never- 
theless, that  all  relative  possibilities 
that  may  be  affirmed  are  to  "  be  ranked 
among  the  figments  of  mere  imagina- 
tion, and  not  amont;  the  findincs  of 
experience."    Not  among  the  findinga 
of  experience,  clearly ;  but  why  among 
*•  figments,"  whether  of  imagination  or 
any  other   faculty?     Knows  he  not 
that  Imagination,  rightly  employed,  is 
one  of  the  i^ents  of  Truth  1 

With  this  argument  we  meddle  not, 
more  particularly  as  it  diagt  ui  again 
into  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws; 
"  the  law  of  pauperism  having,"  as 
the  Doctor  states,  "  assimilated  beoe- 
hcence  to  j  uslice,  by  enacting  the  foimer 
in  the  very  way  that  it  does  the  latter." 
Really,  we  are  wearied  of  this  stale 
iteration  and  reiteration.  To  go  into 
these  would  require  a  paper  by  itself — 
which,  it  may  be,  we  shall  give  them ; 
as  some  are  expressly  aimed  at  the  sen- 
timents so  ably  supported  by  a  contri- 
butor to  Regina.  At  jpresent  we  feel 
so  indignantly  the  profanation  of  the 
intrusion,  tliat  we  must  pass  over  llie 
irrelevant  topic ;  particularly  at  the 
Doctor  runt  to  fiur  a  muck  at  to  dit- 
pute  the  axiom  Uiat  **  every  man  has  a 
right  to  the  means  of  subsistence." 
The  fact  is,  that  every  thing  to  our 
divinity  professor  s  miud  is  so  good 
and  perfect  In  the  region  of  natnre, 
that  ne  cannot  endure  the  spiritual 
operation  of  law  to  interfere.  This 
comes  of  these  adapuuioot — these  har- 
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monies — all  concords  and  nodiscords — 
though,  venly,  the  latter  form  an  es&en- 
tMleEaMnttool  Cooaitlentlywiththae 
doctrhia,  we  And  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the 
eidMequent  s<K;tions  advocating  free 
trade — this  divine's  liberty  is  lawless- 
ness; but  where  and  when  has  Freedom 
ever  reigned  divorced  from  Law?  We 
It  the  same  thne  ooncede  to  his  ttale- 
teent,  in  whtdi  he  shews  that  the  appa- 
rent selfishness  of  individual  man  is 
working  out  the  benevolence  and  com- 
pcebensive  wisdom  of  God.    Ho  does 
the  IbdKshiieM  of  man  the  aaroe;  yet 
Law  to  coerae  holh  the  folly  and 
the  selfishness,  if  Love  have  not  al- 
ready held  it  in  check.    In  spite  of 
the  folly  and  the  selfishness,  the  me- 
ehanism  of  society,  under  Providence, 
ipoiira  admhably;  bat  how  much  better 
would  it  work,  if  it  were  possible,  either 
by  law  or  love,  to  annihdate  both  or 
either!    Tliere  is  miicfi,  however,  in 
this  part  of  the  book,  of  winch  we  re- 
oomnieod  stodioiis  pennal,  lettiog  forth 
thai  the  wisdom  or  the  state  has  been 
anticipated  by  a  higher  wisdom ;  but 
no  ar^ment  this,  that  therefore  the 
state  is  not  to  be  wise.  Such,  however, 
is  the  Doctor*8  coDcluaion.   This  is 
chopping  logic  with  a  vengeance  I  but 
^1  the  piactical  consequences:  aie 
ive  not  now  —  even  now  —  smarting 
under  them  ?    But  we  forpet ;  our  lo- 
gician does  at  length  see  the  necessity 
of  something  more  than  the  adaptations 
of  nature:  he  finds  that,  *<with  but 
wisdom  and  goodness  among  the  com- 
mon people,  the  whole  of  this  economic 
machinery  would  work  roost  benefi- 
cently for  them  —  a  moral  ordination, 
coolaitting  in  it  most  direct  evidence 
for  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that 
Being  by  whose  hands  it  is  that  the 
machmery  has  been  framed  and  con- 
stituted ;  and  who,  the  preserver  and 
govemofy  as  welt  as  the  creator  of  his 
wotfcSy  sits  with  presiding  authority 
over  all  its  evoUitions."    W  isdom  and 
goodness  among  the  common  people  ! 
Are  tliey  not  as  much  wanting  m  their 
xnlefs  ?   If  so,  then  is  the  whole  quee- 
tion  begged ;  and,  probably,  the  Doctor 
wrote  these  passages  in  his  sleep  1 
Being  an  "  old  gentleman,"  however, 
he  roust  be  pardoned  if  caught  nap- 
ping. ^ 

Thb  chapter  (the  worst  in  the  boolc) 
is  concluded  with  a  defence  of  the 
Mallhusian  system  1  \'erdy,  "  an  able 
editor"  should  have  been  appointed 
for  these  J^idgetoater  Treatises,  What 


are  the  best  contributors  without  such 
an  authoritative  critic?  VVhy,R£GiNA 
herself  would  foel  the  loss  of  Olivie 

YORKE. 

Other  and  better  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eighth  chapter.  The  pre- 
valence and  supremacy  of  truth  and 
integrity  in  the  world  are  welt  illus- 
trated. Many  an  ooeasionat  tnrvest  is 
made  from  deceit  and  injustice;  iMit, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  men  would 
cease  to  thrive  when  they  ceased  to  be 
trusted.  Tins,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
collect, we  tiave,  upon  tlie  personal 
experienee  and  testimony  of  no  lea  a 
man  than  Goethe,  proved  to  be  all 
external  appearance — hiding  the  evil 
heart,  whose  depths  are  only  visible  to 
Omniscience.  Nor,  in  this  place,  is 
Dr.  Chalmers  adverse  to  this  shewing; 
for  the  truth  and  justice  which  he  notes 
as  prevalent  in  the  world,  exist  not  by 
the  operation  of  principle,  but  of  policy. 
In  so  far  the  goodness  of  roan  has  no 
share  in  it ;  but  so  beneficent  a  result 
out  of  such  unpromising  materials, 
speaks  all  the  more  emphatically  both 
for  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God. 
Without  doubt  —  nevertheless  such 
adaptation  is  not  the  best  possible  — 
surely  that  would  be  better  which  ok- 
isted  by  the  operation  of  principle,  and 
not  of  policy  only.  The  contrary  as- 
sumption IS  the  opiiimism  of  a  natural 
theologian. 

The  same  defoets  of  natural  ttieology 
obtain  tliroaghoat  the  whole  of  this 
argument,  and  are  confirmed  at  the  end 
of  the  book  in  as  strong  terms  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  by  Mr.  W  he  well.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  adaptations  of  the  ex- 
ternal material  world  to  the  moral  coo- 
stitntion  of  man,  are,  as  far  m  tktjf 
go,  very  admirable.  In  the  power  of 
speech,  whether  we  regard  the  organs 
of  utterance  and  hearing  in  man,  or 
tlie  aerial  medium  by  which  sounds 
are  conveyed,  there  is  a  pure  snbsep- 
viency  of  the  material  to  the  mental 
system  of  our  world.  Each  shade  of 
meaning  also  —  at  least,  each  distinct 
sensibility  —  has  its  own  appropriate 
intonation  ;  so  tliat,  without  catching 
one  syllable  of  the  utterance,  we  can, 
from  its  melody  alone,  often  tell  what 
are  the  workinys  of  the  heart,  and  even 
what  are  tlie  workings  of  the  intellect. 
Thus  mnsie  represents  and  awakens 
the  mental  processes ;  nor  should  the 
fact  be  overlooked,  that  our  best  and 
highest  music  is  that  which  is  charged 
with  loftiest  principles.   But  the  inter- 
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change  of  mind  with  mind  is  not  re- 
stricted to  lanijiia^e  or  sound  ;  there  is 
an  interchaniic  by  looks  also.  The 
ever-varying  l)ues  of  tlie  mind  are  re- 
presented, not  by  the  complexion  of 
the  fate  alone,  or  the  composition  of 
its  features,  bul  by  the  attitude  and 
gestures  of  the  body.  Human  senti- 
ment and  passion  are  thus  expressible 
by  the  colour  and  form,  and  even  the 
motion  of  visible  things — by  a  kindred 
physiognomy  for  all  the  like  emotioDS 
on  the  {)art  of  the  inferior  animals  — 
nay,  by  a  certain  countenance  or  shape 
in  the  objects  of  mute  and  unconscious 
nature.  We  speak  of  the  modetty  of 
the  Tiolet,  the  tnnocence  of  the  lily,  the 
commanding  mountain,  the  sm/V/z/i'  land- 
scape. Hence,  also,  the  pro[»nety  of 
the  use  of  natural  signs  in  eloquence, 
of  state  ceremonial,  and  of  professional 
costume. 

It  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  of  our 
mysterious  nature,  that  our  emotions 
of  taste  may  be  vivid  and  powerful, 
while  our  principles  of  morality  are  so 
weak  as  to  have  no  ascendant  or  form- 
ing influence  over  our  conduct, — "  a 
fact  which  shews  as  if  a  blij:ht  had 
come  over  our  terrestrial  creation,  which 
hath  left  its  materialism  in  a  great 
measure  untouched,  while  it  hath  in- 
flicted on  man  a  sore  and  withering 
leprosy,"  The  painful  suspicion  is  apt 
to  intrude  upon  u^,  that  virtue  may 
not  be  a  thing  of  any  substance  or  sta- 
bility at  all ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
pretty  general  agreement  among  mo- 
ralists as  to  what  the  separate  and 
specific  virtues  of  human  characters 
are.  Morality  is  felt  by  the  mind  as  a 
matter  of  supreme  obligation.  The 
very  multitude  of  props  and  securities 
by  which  virtue  is  upholden  it  is,  that 
gives  rise  to  coDflictitiLT  opinions  and 
ethical  controversy.  "  There  has  been 
many  a  combat,  and  many  a  com- 
batant, not  because  of  the  buelessness 
of  morality,  but  because  it  rests  on  a 
basis  of  so  many  goodly  pillaf8»  and 
because  of  si;(  h  a  varied  convenience 
and  beauty  m  the  elevauon  of  the  noble 
fabric.  The  reason  of  so  much  contro- 
versy is,  that  each  puny  controversial- 
lit,  wedded  to  his  own  exclusive  view 
of  :m  edifice  too  mighty  and  majestic 
for  his  gra^^p,  has  either  jf^elected  but 
oneofiheuplioliiiiig  props,  and  athrmed 
it  to  be  the  only  support  of  tlie  archi- 
tecture, or  attended  to  but  one  of  its 
graces  and  utilities,  and  affirmed  it  to 
be  tlie  alone  purposte  of  the  magnifi- 
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cent  building."    Again  :     Virtne  is 

comj>as8ed  about  with  such  a  number 
of  securities,  and  possesses  such  a  su- 
perabundance uf  strength,  as  to  have 
given  room  for  the  question  that  was 
raised  about  Samson  of  old, —  What 
that  is  wherein  its  great  strength  lies." 

\'nlue  has  an  inherent  character  of 
her  own — aj)art  from  law, and  auierior 
to  all  juriadiotioD — in  the  being  of 
God  itself.  Hiis,  however,  is  too  ab- 
stract a  question  for  us  t  >  follow  Dr. 
Chalmers  in.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  of  this  eloquent  ad- 
vocate, that  in  the  world  which  God 
bath  crMted  there  are  capacities  for 
making  a  virtuous  species  happy.  A 
virtuous  s]>ecies  happy, — for  the  Deity 
respects  not  only  the  physical  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  but  itas  respect  to 
their  virtue;  this  is  proved  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  conscience,  and  also  by  the 

fthenomeiia  of  human  life.  Beoevo- 
cnce  is  not  his  only  attribute,  but 
justice  also  is  the  habitation  of  his 
throne,  llie  existence  of  wretched- 
ness were  fitted  to  cast  an  uncertainty, 
even  a  suspicion,  on  the  Divine  bene- 
volence. But  wretchedness,  as  the 
result  of  wickedness,  may  not  indicate 
the  negative  of  this  one  attribute ;  it 
may  only  indicate  the  reality  or  the 
pretence  of  another.  We  are  so  con- 
structed and  so  accommodated,  that, 
in  the  majoiity  of  cases,  we,  if  morally 
right,  sliould  be  physically  haj)py. 
The  majority  of  cases  1  why  not  all  ? 
And  wliat  of  the  evils  flrom  the  state  of 
the  elements  ?  What  virtues  avail 
against  storm,  and  shipwreck,  and  fire, 
and  flood,  and  earthquake  ?  Nay,  but 
tiie  existence  of  evil  must  be  granted, 
irrespective  of  either  attribute ;  or  does 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  come  in  aid,  to  redress  the  wrong 
which  nature  herself,  without  reference 
to  moral  occasions,  infiicts  on  suffering 
humanity  ?  The  doctrine  itself  stands 
upon  grounds  of  its  own.  Nature 
abounds  not  merely  in  present  expe- 
(] Kills  lor  an  immediate  tise,  but  in 
j»rovi(l(  iitial  expedients  for  a  future 
one ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  observe, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
either  in  the  firat  or  second  sort  of  ex- 
pedients, there  has  ever  aught  been 
noticed  which  either  bears  on  no  object 
now,  or  lands"  in  no  result  afterwards. 
Shall  the  foculties  of  the  soul  form  the 
only  exception  to  this  else  universal 
rule?  Her  powers  are  adapted  to  a 
larger  and  more  enduring  theatre.  The 
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whole  labour  of  this  mortal  life  would 
not  suffice  ibr  traversiog  in  full  extent 
Mjoaeof  Aeieieiioet;  sndyeCthera 
My  lia  undefeloped  in  the  bosom  of 
a  man  a  taste  and  talent  for  them  all, 
none  of  which  he  can  even  singly  un- 
dertake ;  for  each  science,  though  deh- 
nite  in  its  comraenceooent,  has  its  out- 
goings an  the  mfinite  and  Hie  eternal* 
It  is  not  credible  that  man  should  be 
destined  to  stand  forth  such  an  ano- 
maly in  nature,  with  aspirations  in  his 
heart  for  which  the  universe  had  no 
antelype  to  offer — with  capedtiei  of 
nodentaoding  and  thought  that  neter 
Here  to  be  followed  by  objects  of  cor- 
responding greatness  through  the  whole 
bbtory  of  his  being. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Cbalmers*f 
book  ie  confiniwl  to  a  veiy  narrow 
eonpess,  consisting  of  three  chapters 
only,  dt  voted  to  the  adaptation  (if  ex- 
ternal nature  to  the  intilltctual  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  a  winduig-up  cliap- 
ter  on  the  defects  and  uses  of  natuial 
theology.    When  by  means  of  one 
idea,  anyhow  awakened  in  the  mind, 
the  whole  of  some  past  transaction  or 
scene  is  brought  to  recollection,  it  is 
association  whu!h  recalls  to  our  thoughts 
this  portion  of  our  former  history. 
Bnt  association  cannot  explain  our  re- 
coomition  of  its  actual  and  historical 
tnilh,  or  what  it  is  which,  beside  an 
act  of  conceptiou,  luakes  it  aUo  an  act 
of  fencmfaience.   The  consequences 
wherewith  we  count  on  the  same 
sequences  in  future  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  our  past  ex- 
perience, has  been  resolved  by  some 
philoeophers  into  the  principle  of  vms^ 
ciitiDn  alone.  But  the  law  of  assoeia- 
tion  contains  in  it  no  reason  why,  on 
the  actual  occurrence  asjain  of  the  an- 
tecedent, we  should  believe  that  the 
consequent  would  occur  also.  But 
thte  belief,  which  is  d  pnori,  and  an- 
terior to  experience,  has  rsfierence  to 
the  fact,  that  the  courses  of  the  mind 
are  made  to  quadnite  and  harmonise 
With  tlie  courses  of  an  outer  world.  A 
bdief  in  the  certainty  and  unifomity 
of  the  order  in  which  the  objects  and 
events  of  nature  are  related  to  each 
otiier,  with  the  counterpart  verifica- 
tion of  this  belief  in  the  actual  history 
of  things,  forms  a  striking  and  mar- 
vellous instance  of  the  adaptation  of 
eitemal  nature  to  the  intellectual  con- 
stitution of  man. 

The  iiumutahility  of  naturt-  has  mi- 
nistered to  the  atheism  of  some  spirit^i, 
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as  impressing  on  the  universe  a  charac- 
ter ot  blind  necessity,  instead  of  that 
spontanei^  whidi  might  maik  the  in* 
terventioQ  of  a  willing  and  living  God. 
But  the  correspondence  between  our 
anticipations  and  the  constancy  of  na- 
ture, surely, speaks  rather  of  a  God  who 
never  recedes  from  bis  faithfulness. 
This  close  and  unexpected,  while  at 
the  same  time  contingent,  harmony 
between  the  actual  constancy  of  nature 
and  man's  faith  in  that  constancy,  is 
an  eftectual  preservative  against  that 
scepticisin  which  would  represent  the 
whole  system  of  our  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions to  be  founded  on  an  illusion. 
Thisfaith  isasan  implanted  instinct, and 
is  unerringf  proving  that,  even  against 
a  subjective  tendency  in  the  mind 
there  is  a  great  objective  reality  in 
cireumambient  nature^  to  which  it 
corresponds. 

The  mind,  delivered  up  to  its  own 
processes,  first  ascends  analytically  from 
observed  pheoomena  to  principles,  and 
then  descends  synthetically  from  prin- 
ciples to  yet  unobserved  phenomena. 
Dr.  Chalmers  recognises  it  as  an  exqui- 
site adaptation  between  the  subjective 
and  the  objective,  between  die  mental 
and  malnial  systems,  that  the  lesults 
of  the  abstract  intellectual  process  and 
the  realities  of  external  nature  should 
so  strikingly  harmonise.  Sir.lohn  lier- 
schel  has  pointed  out  an  illustration 
of  this  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
properties  of  conic  sections,  demoop 
strated  by  a  lahorions  analysis,  re- 
mained inapplicable  till  they  came  to 
be  embodied  in  the  real  masses  aud 
movements  of  astronomy.  Dr.  Chil- 
meis  is  sublime  on  this  point  when 
hesaysy— 

**  It  is  exemplified  in  all  Uie  seienees, 

in  the  econonucul  and  the  mental,  and 
the  ])hvsicnl.  smd  most   of  all  in  the 
physico-matheiuaticul  —  as  when  New- 
ton, on  tiie  ealealatioiui  and  profoond 
musinp^s  of  his  solitude,  predicted  the 
oblate  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  prediction  was  confirmed  by  the 
lasnsurataoDS  of  the  aMdamieiaas,  botfi 
in  the  polar  nnd   equatorial  regions  ; 
or  ns,  -whon  aliaiuhmini;  liimself  to  the 
devices  uud  the  dingrumti  of  his  own 
eonsUruetion,  he  thence  scanned  the  cy- 
cles of  tlie  fimiann'iit,  and  <lirited  from 
the  scroll  of  oni<,^inati<  nl  characters  which 
himself  had  framed,  the  secrets  of  a  sub- 
lime astronomy,  that  high  field  so  replete 
with  wonders,  yot  surpassed   by  this 
gr<^nt03t  wonder  of  all —  the  intellectual 
mustery  which  man  has  over  ii!  That 
V 
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rach  a  feeble  creature  hIioiiIJ  bare  made 
ibis  conquest, —  tliat  a  light  ttraek  onthi 
the  little  cell  of  bis  oirn  oogitations  sboold 

have  led  to  a  disclosure  so  mng^nificent, — 
that  bv  a  calculus  of  his  own  formation, 
as  with  tlie  power  of  a  talisman,  the 
beavena,  with  their  itapendous  masses 
nnd  untroddori  distnnci^s,  should  have 
thus  been  opened  to  his  g;\ze,— .can  only 
be  explained  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Being  having  sapremacy  over  all,  and 
who  h  IS  adjusted  the  hiw  s  of  matter  and 
the  properties  of  mind  to  each  other.  It 
is  only  Uius  we  can  be  made  to  onder- 
atand  bow  man,  by  the  meie  worldiigs  of 
his  spirit,  should  have  penetrated  so  far 
into  the  workmanship  of  nature  ;  or  that, 
restricted  thoueh  he  he  to  a  spot  of 
earth,  he  ahould,  nevertheless,  tell  of  the 
suns  nnd  the  systems  thnt  he  afar,  as  if 
he  had  fnivelhMl  with  the  line  and  plum- 
met in  his  hand  to  tlie  outskirts  of  crea- 
tion, or  carried  the  tordi  of  diacorerjr 
mnnd  the  oniTene.*' 

The  use  that  has  been  made  of  the 
occnilations  and  emerriooa  of  Jupiter^s 
•etelliles  in  the  computation  of  longi- 
tudes, and  so  the  perfecting  of  naviga- 
tion,—  the  incidental  way  in  which  the 
telescope  was  discovered,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  and 
otiier  cases  of  an  isolated  pheoomo- 
noD,  remote,  and  baring  at  fint  no 
conceivable  relation  to  human  affairs, 
bein^  afterwards  converted,  by  the 
plastic  and  productive  intellect  of 
man,  into  some  application  of  mighty 
and  important  cAects  on  the  interests 
of  the  world, —  more  than  indicate 
some  special  adjustment,  that  came 
withm  the  purpose  of  llim,  who,  in 
coostnicling  the  vast  mechanism  of 
naturpy  overlooked  not  the  humblest 
of  its  parts,  but  incorporated  the 
good  of  our  s|>pcies  with  the  wider 
gener.iiiuts  and  laws  of  a  universal 
system.  "  The  prolongation  of  their 
eyesight  to  tlie  aged  by  means  of  con- 
vex lenses,  made  from  a  substance  at 
once  transparent  and  colourless, —  the 
force  of  steam,  with  the  manifold  and 
ever-growing  applications  winch  are 
made  of  it, — the  discovery  of  platina, 
which,  by  its  resistance  to  the  fiercest 
heats,  is  so  available  in  prosecuting 
the  ulterior  researches  of  chemistry, — 
even  the  very  abundance  and  porta- 
bility of  those  materials  by  which  writ- 
ten characters  can  be  multiplied ;  and, 
through  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the 
quick  and  copious  circulation  of  human 
thoughts,  mmd  acts  with  rapid  dif- 
fusion upon  mind,  though  at  the  dis- 


tance of  a  hemisphere  from  each  other, 
conceptions,  and  informations,  and 
reasonings,  these  products  of  the  in- 
tellect alone  being  made  to  travel  owet 
the  world  by  the  intervention  of  ma- 
terial substances, —  these,  while  but 
themselves  only  a  few  taken  at  random 
from  the  multimdo  of  strictly  appro- 

Eriate  specimens  which  could  be  al- 
ged  of  an  adaptation  between  the 
systems  of  mind  and  matter,  are  suffi- 
cient to  mark  an  obvious  contrivance 
and  forth-putting  of  skill  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  systems  to  eachotber.^ 
I1ie  progress  of  science  and  iowutiott 
is  indefinite,  and  man  is  every  yenr 
obtaining  more  and  more  mastery  over 
the  elements  which  surround  him. 

The  highest  efforts  of  intellectual 
power,  aiMl  to  which  few  men  mn 
competent — the  most  difficult  intel- 
lectual processes,  requirin?  the  utmost 
abstraction  and  leisure  for  their  deve- 
lopment, are  often  indispensable  to 
discoveries,  which,  when  once  made, 
are  found  capable  of  those  useful 
application?,  the  value  of  whicli  is  felt 
and  recognised  by  all  men.  The  most 
arduous  mathematics  have  been  brought 
into  requisition  ftf  the  eatablishasent  of 
the  lunar  theory,  without  which  ovr 
present  lunar  observations  could  have 
been  of  no  use  for  the  determination  of 
the  longitude.  This  dependence  of  the 
popular  and  the  practical  on  an  ante- 
rior prolbund  science  runs  through 
much  of  the  business  of  life — in  the 
mechanics  and  chemistry  of  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  in  navigation  — 
and  indeed  throughout  all  the  depart- 
ments of  industry  and  ait.  This  state- 
ment is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
writer's  peculiar  political  sentimeots^ 
with  which  we  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do.  In  the  following  conclusion, 
however,  we  may  with  safety  concur  : 
On  the  same  pnnciplethat,  in  a  ship, 
die  skilful  navigation  of  its  captain  will 
secure  for  him  the  prompt  obedience 
of  the  crew  to  all  his  directions  —  or 
that,  in  an  army,  the  consummate 
generalship  of  its  commander  wiU 
subordinate  all  the  movements  of  the 
immense  host  to  the  power  of  one 
controlling  and  actuating  will  —  so,  in 
general  society,  did  wealth,  by  means 
of  a  thorough  scholarship  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  classes,  but  maintain  an 
intimate  fellowship  with  wisdom  and 
sound  philosophy  —  then,  with  the 
same  conservative  influence  as  in  these 
other  examples,  would  the  intellectual 
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ascendrncy  tlms  acquired  be  fouiul 
of  mighty  effect  to  consolitlate  and 
maintain  all  ibe  gradations  of  the 
eonuDooweBUb."  The  adaptations  of 
the  diversity  of  science  to  tne  various 
taMes  and  talents  of  men,  and  of  mind 
to  mind,  furnish  the  last  instance  which 
is  adduced  as  derivable  from  the  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  man. 

The  following  chapters,  on  the  emo- 
tions and  the  will,  have  rather  to  do 
with  the  moral  than  the  intellectual 
part  of  human  constitution.  We  are, 
however,  desirous  of  reserving  these 
topics,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  the 
foal  dhapter,  for  the  conclusion  of  our 
bbours,  as  we  shall  thus  bo  able  to 
bind  all  the  portions  of  our  argument 
together,  and  consequently  supply  for 
our  readers  the  linsa  of  connexion, 
which  will  be  foand  altogether  wanting 
by  those  who  confine  their  pemaal  to 
the  treatises  themselves. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has,  in  a  physical 
manner,  solved,  so  far  as  such  manner 
eoabi,  the  tnntcendeotal  dilBcul^ 
started  by  Dr.  ChafmeiSy  and  given  hf 
as  io  oar  former  paper.* 

**Tlio  aiechMiim  and  organiaation  of 

aaimala/'  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  have 
been  brought  forward  for  a  different 
parpoae  froiQ  that  for  which  1  use  them. 
Wa  find  it  said,  that  it  ia  incomprehen- 
sible that  an  all-powerful  Being  should 
manifent  his  will  in  this  manner — that 
SMchaiucal  contrivaoce  implies  difficulties 
erwcoane ;  and  how  strange  it  is,  they 
add,  that  the  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
which'  might  have  been  produced  by 
some  direct  means,  or  have  arisen  spon- 
taaeooaly,  are  reeeived  throvgh  an  in- 
strument so  fine  and  complex  us  the  eye, 
and  which  requires  the  element  of  light 
to  enter  the  crgan,  and  to  cause  viaion. 
For  m  J  own  part,  I  think  it  aaost  natural 
to  contemplate  the  subject  quite  dif- 
ferent! v.  ^Ve  perhaps  presume  too  much, 
when  vve  say,  that  light  has  been  created 
for  the  purpose  of  virion.  We  are  hardly 
entttleo  to  pass  over  its  properties  as  a 
chemical  agent,  its  itifluence  on  the  gases, 
and,  in  all  probability,  on  the  atmotiphtire, 
its  importaneetovegelalioa,  Cotherarma- 
tion  of  the  aromatic  and  volatile  prin- 
ciples, and  lo  fructification,  its  influence 
on  the  animal  surface,  by  invigorating 
the  eiienlatioQ  and  imparting  health. 
In  latodoB  to  our  present  subject,  it 
seems  more  rational  to  consider  light  as 
second  only  to  attraction,  iu  respect  to 
tta  insportance  in  aatnrs^  and  aa  a  link 


connecting  systems  of  infinite  remote- 


ness. 


Sir  Charles  Bell  carries  on  the  raV 
ject  at  still  greater  leng^,  and  con- 
cludes that,  instead  of  saying  that  light 

is  created  for  the  eye,  and  to  give  us 
the  sense  of  vision,  it  would  be  more 
conformable  lo  a  just  manner  of  consi- 
dering these  things,  that  our  wonder 
and  our  admiration  should  fix  on  the 
fact,  that  this  small  or^an,  the  eye, 
is  formed  with  relation  to  a  crcaliou 
of  such  vast  extent  and  grandeur— 
and  more  especially  that  the  ideas, 
arising  in  the  mind  through  the  in- 
flaence  of  that  matter  and  this  organ, 
are  constituted  a  part  of  this  vast  whole. 
Our  body  is  formed  with  a  just  corre- 
spondence to  external  influences ;  and 
the  complexity  of  our  structure  belongs 
to  external  nature,  and  not  of  necessity, 
says  Sir  Charles  Hell,  to  the  mind. 
Whilst  man  is  an  agent  in  a  material 
world,  and  sensible  to  the  influence  of 
things  external,  complexity  ofstrocture 
is  a  neeessaiv  part  of  his  constitution. 
But  our  author  does  not  perceive  a 
relation  between  this  complexity  and 
the  mind.  "  From  aught  that  we  learn 
by  this  mode  of  study,  tiie  mind  may 
be  as  distinct  from  the  Ixidily  organs  at 
are  the  exterior  influences  which  give 
them  exercise  "   Tlie  readers  of  our 
former  paper,  however,  will  readily 
apprehend,  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  thie  phenomena  and  our  men- 
tal modes  or  perceiving  them,  and  of 
judging  and  reasoning  upon  them. 

In  respect  to  all  his  vital  operations, 
man  is  helpless  :  his  reason  avails  not 
either  to  give  thera  order  or  protection 
— they  are  regulated  by  laws  happily  in- 
dependent of  his  will.  What  giatitude 
is  due  from  him  for  this  dispensation 
to  the  Author  of  his  being!  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  a  doubt,  a  moment's 
pause  of  irreaoltttion,  a  forgetfoloess  of 
a  single  action  at  its  appointed  time, 
would  have  terminated  his  existence. 

Hie  human  hand  (which  is  peculiarly 
the  subject  of  our  author's  book)  is  so 
beautifully  formed— it  has  so  fine  a 
sensibility,  that  sensibility  governs  its 
motion  so  correctly,  every  effort  of  the 
will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as  if  the 
hand  itself  were  the  scat  of  that  will ; 
its  actions  are  so  powerful,  so  free,  and 
yet  to  delicate,  that  it  seems  to  possess 
a  quality  instinct  in  itself ;  and  there  ia 


•  Vide  page  78  in  this  Volume. 
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no  ihouf^ht  of  its  complexity  as  au  in- 
strument, or  of  tlie  relations  whicb  ruake 
it  tabiement  tothe mUid;  we  use  it  as 
we  draw  our  breath,  unconsciously, 
and  have  lost  all  recollection  of  the 
feeble  and  ill-directed  eHortsof  its  first 
exercise,  by  which  it  has  been  perfected. 
Is  it  not  the  very  perfection  of  the  in- 
strument which  makes  us  insensible  to 
its  use  ?    Sir  Charles  Bell  takes  up 
the  subject  comparatively,  and  exhibits 
a  view  ofthe  bones  ot  the  arm,  descend- 
ing from  the  human  hand  to  tlie  tin  of 
the  fish.  He  then  leriews  the  actions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand 
then,  proceeding  to  the  vital  properties, 
he  advances  to  tlic  sul)ject  of  sensi- 
bilitVi  leading  to  that  of  touch;  after- 
waras  be  shews  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining the  muscular  action  with  the 
exercise  of  the  senses,  and  especially 
with  that  of  touch,  to  constitute  in  the 
hand  what  has  been  called  the  geome- 
trical sense.   He  descrilies  the  organ  of 
touch,  the  cuticle  and  skin,  and  arranges 
the  nerves  of  the  hand  according  to  their 
functions.     lie  then  inquires  into  the 
correspondence  between  the  capacities 
and  endowments  of  the  mind,  m  com- 
parison with  the  external  organs,  and 
more  especialfy  with  the  properties  of 
the  hand  ;  and  concludes  by  shewing 
that  animals  lui\e  been  crcaleil  with  a 
reference  to  the  globe  Uiey  inhabit;  tliat 
all  theirendowmentsand  variousoigani- 
sation  bear  a  relation  to  their  state  of 
existence,  and  to  the  elements  around 
them  ;  that  there  is  a  plan  universal, 
extending  through  all  animated  nature, 
and  whidi  has  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
cond  ition  of  the  world;  and  that,  finally, 
in  the  most  minute  or  most  comprehen- 
sive study  of  those  things  we  every 
where  see  prospective  design. 

This  is  a  magnificent  argument  and 
equally  executed.  Animal  mechanidan 
as  he  is,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  however,  is 
careful  to  guard  against  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  hand  is  the  source 
of  human  ingenuity  and  contrivance, 
and  consequently  of  man's  superiority. 
In  its  provisions  the  instrument  corre- 
sponds with  the  superior  mental  capa- 
cities, the  hand  beintj  capable  of  execu- 
ting whatever  man's  ingenuity  suggests. 
There  is  wisdom  in  the  say  i  n  g  of  (Hlen, 
man  had  hands  given  to  him  because 
he  was  the  wisest  creatute.  The  per- 


fect correspondence  between  the  pro- 
pensities of  animals  and  their  forms 
and  outward  organisation,  gives  rise 
sometimes  to  a  converse  argument. 
When  we  see  a  heron  standing  by  the 
water-side,  still  as  a  grey  stone,  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  it,  we  may 
ascribe  this  habit  to  the  acquired  use 
of  its  ieet,  constructed  for  wading,  and 
to  its  long  bill  and  flexible  neck ;  for 
the  neck  and  bill  are  as  much  suited  to 
its  wants  as  tlie  lister  is  to  the  fisherman. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  configuration 
of  the  1>lack  bear  particulariy  adapted 
to  catch  fish ;  yet  he  will  sit  on  his 
hinder  extremities  by  the  side  of  a 
stream,  in  the  morning  or  evening,  like 
a  practised  iisher ;  there  he  will  watch, 
so  motionless  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of 
the  Indian,  who  mistakes  him  for  the 
burnt  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  with  his 
fore  paw  he  will  seize  a  fish  with  incre- 
dible celerity.  The  exterior  organ  is 
not,  in  this  instance,  the  cause  of  the 
habit  or  of  the  propensity ;  and  if  we 
see  the  animal  in  possession  of  the  in* 
stinct  without  the  appropriate  onjan,  we 
can  tlie  more  readily  believe  that,  in 
other  examples,  the  habit  exists  witli  the 
instrament,  although  not  lliroiigh  it.. 

The  same  conclusion  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  illustrated  in  an  infinity  of 
instances  ;  nay,  the  whole  subject  is 
profuse  of  illustration,  in  this  be  lias 
realised  the  Eari  of  Bridgewater's  de- 
sign, thus  expressed:  **  The  construe- 
lion  o  f  the  h(ind  of  many  and  an  injinite 
varittj/  oj' other  arguments.'*  He  is  the 
only  writer  who  has  yet  done  his  full 
duty  to  the  trust  confided  to  him. 
We  speak  this  advisedly — the  only 
one.  And  whence  proceeds  his  im- 
measurable superiority  over  his  coad- 
jutors ?  To  this  simple  fact :  Tlie 
treatise  by  him  has  not  been  executed 
as  a  job,  The  reflections  contained 
in  his  pages  had  not  been  suggested 
by  the  occasion  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  but  arose,  long  ago,  in  a 
course  of  study  directed  to  other  ob- 
jects.'* This  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 
The  book  had,  in  feet,  in  regard  to  all 
its  essentials,  been  prepared  before  he 
was  called  uj)on  to  lay  it  as  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  which  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  had  desired  to  erect  to  the 
povrer,  wisdom^  and  goodness  of  God, 
as  manifested  m  the  creation/' 
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Chap.  I. 

In  a  county  wliich  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  naming  lived  a  certain  baronet, 
and  in  the  county  town,  which  we 
kttve  the  Mine  leaaon  for  pmdentlv 
coneealiiig,  dtvelt  a  mefchant.  Both 
were,  as  a  great  poet  says,  "  prosper- 
ous gentlemen  and  each  of  them 
IhuI  a  son,  companions  in  childhood, 
sndy  in  riper  years,  as  it  is  the  subject 
tbe  subsequent  pages  to  shew,  sin- 
eeiely  attached  friends.  Of  old  Sir 
Robert  Merrywell  it  is  not  necessary 
to  s^eak,  as  will  be  presently  seen ; 
mud  It  would  be  tedious  to  the  coop- 
teoos  reader,  were  we  moie  particular 
about  Mr.  Bragly  the  merchant.  Our 
ston.  cliiefly  relates  to  their  sons,  and 
their  progeny. 

No  two  individnals  could  be  more 
oaiike  than  these  two  young  sBen.  The 
latfchant's  son  was  plain  in  his  man- 
ners, straightforward  in  his  dispositions, 
very  grave,  and  taciturn  ;  the  baronet's 
heir  was  the  reverse — full  of  waggery, 
psaiiklul  to  ally  veiy  talkative,  and  gay 
to  a  proverb.   With  these  qualities 
were  united  great  warmth  of  heart  and 
kindness,  and  it  was  a  sayinj;  aiuont; 
the  neighbours  about  him,  that  alUiough 
W  cooM  not  be  believed,  he  wss  inca- 
pable of  telling  an  untnith.    It  was 
nis  delight,  in  fjict,  to  mystify  every 
one  about  him  ;  and  yet  he  was  greatly 
popular. 

Between  bim  and  young  Bragly 
the  truest  friendship  existed ;  and  it 

may  be  said,  that  although  they  were 
so  dissimilar,  the  contra-it  in  their  cha- 
racters enhanced  their  regard  for  each 
other. 

In  doe  time— father  early,  indeed, 
Ibr  their  years  —  the  young  men  both 
married.  F?rap;ly's  choice  was  a  lady 
in  every  point  the  reverse  of  himself, 
gay,  elegant,  and  witty.  It  was  not 
conceited  possible  he  would  have 
made  soch  a  choice ;  but  before  the 
wonder  had  subsided,  his  friend  also 
assumed  the  holy  restraints  of  wedhxk, 
by  a  still  more  extraordinary  selection. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  Mcribe  the 
qualities  of  bis  sedate  bride,  but  she 
wm  less  likely  to  minister  to  his  liappi- 
ne^s,  in  the  opinion  of  all  thai  knew 
them,  than  even  the  gay  and  5|>arkling 


beauty  was  to  Bragly.  But  the  world 
was  much  mistaken  :  few  were  more 
happy;  and  an  epithet  which  he  cm- 
ployed  to  designate  his  better  half  is 
some  proof  of  their  mutual  affection. 
He  used  to  call  her  "  my  dambie,.'' 
and  never  could  do  enough  to  promote 
her  quiet  felicity. 

In  process  of  time  the  fathers  of  the 
young  men  proved  the  lot  of  humanity. 
OM  Sir  Kobert  died,  and  left  to  his 
blithe  lieir  a  rich  inlicritnnrp.  About 
the  same  time,  old  Mr.  l>rai;ly  l)ecnine 
bankrupt;  and  before  llie  twelve  months 
expired,  tfie  ladies  of  the  two  sons  de- 
parted this  life,  leaving  bdiind  two 
children.  The  baronet's  was  an  infiuit 
daughter,  and  Iinc:ly*s  an  infant  son. 

ITiis  change  in  their  condition  would 
have  led,  no  doubt,  to  some  alteration 
in  their  way  of  life,  had  not  the  fiiiluve 
of  the  merchant  rendered  it  inevitable. 
To  make  a  short  story  in  this  part  of 
our  narrative,  young  Bragly  resolved 
to  go  abroad,  and  pursue  in  other  lands 
that  fortune  whicn  had  deserted  him 
in  this ;  and  his  friend  the  baronet  in- 
sisted that  he  should  leave  his  orphan 
son  to  be  brought  iij>  bv  him,  with  the 
intention,  in  due  time,  uf  marrying  hun 
to  his  daughter. 

The  child  being  duly  transferred  for 
this  purpose,  the  friends  took  leave  of 
each  other,  and  arnmged  the  terms  of 
a  mutual  correspondeucc.  Thus  all 
things  went  as  well  as  could  be  desired ; 
and  therefore,  having  a  great  respect 
for  the  valuable  time  of  our  readers, 
wo  request  them  to  conceive,  tlint  a 
period  of  many  years  passed  unmarked 
Dy  any  extraordinary  event. 

During  the  mesn  time  the  baronet's 
daughter  grew  up  to  womanhood,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  maiden, 
not  so  sprightly  as  her  father,  but  of  a 
gayer  temperament  than  her  mother 
bad  been;  and  young  Bragly,  who 
was  destined  to  be  her  spouse,  was,  as 
her  early  companion,  an  object  of  par- 
ticular attachment.  With  his  charac- 
teristic drollery  and  love  of  the  equi- 
vocal, the  baiooet  brought  up  young 
Bragly  in  the  soberest  manner  possible ; 
he  always  treated  him,  it  is  true,  as  the 
son  of  his  d(  aie<.t  friend,  btit  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  reminding  liini 
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of  Uie  biiglit  that  had  fiUlen  on  his 
fiither's  hopes. 

Young  Bragly,  like  the  fair  Elina, 
ii)herited  the  opposite  qualities  of  his 
father  and  iiiothfr;  but  with  a  tincture 
of  genius  that  elevated  him  far  above 
Others  of  bis  age.  The  fecetious  baro- 
oet  saw  his  endowments  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  but  affected  to  under- 
value them,  and  to  doubt  that  their 
great  excellence  was  at  all  superior. 

Among  other  things  in  which  Hupert 
Bragly  excelled  was  a  predileclioa  for 
drawing,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  gibes  and  jeers  of  tiie  baronet,  he 
made  surprising  proficiency;  and  being 
exhorted  to  improve  his  ta.lent  in  the 
Academy  of  London,  he  perauaded  his 
fiither's  friend  to  grant  him  a  moderate 
annuity  to  assist  him  in  this  purpose. 

Sir  Robert  put  on  a  very  grave  face 
in  granting  the  request,  told  him  that 
painting  was  but  a  poor  profession, 
and  that  he  could  not  reasooablv  ex- 
pect a  great  income  from  him.  How- 
ever, he  promised  somediing  very 
moderate ;  at  the  same  time  he  w  rote, 
unknown  to  the  ^ouug  man,  to  a  frieod 
in  London,  to  supply  him  with  a  large 
sum,  but  to  look  sharply  after  him, 
and,  above  all  thiiigs,  to  take  care  that 
his  liberality  was  not  divulged. 

Youn»^  Hnigly,  happy  in  being  al- 
lowed to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  talents, 
took  leave  of  the  baronet  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude,  even  while  he 
regretted  that  he  had  been  more  con- 
tracted in  his  ostensible  allowance  than 
he  had  expected,  llis  parting  with 
Miss  Merry  well,  his  old  playmate,  was 
more  patlietic ;  a  gentler  and  a  warmer 
feeling  than  the  confidence  of  youth 
had  begun  to  rise  in  both  their  bosoms, 
but  they  knew  not  the  quality  of  ilieir 
mutual  ardour,  and  ascribed  it  to  their 
respective  sitoatioiis,  and  to  the  leali- 
sations  of  liie  and  fortune. 

Elina  saw  him  depart  a  vonnor  ad- 
venti 


track  to  pursue.  But  full  of  a  brave 
confidence  io  his  powers,  the  page- 
antry of  much  splendid  fancy  gieamed 
before  him ;  and  a  fond  but  vague  an- 
ticipation of  a  happy  return  brightened 
the  tears  of  adieu. 

Hie  barooet  was  mightily  pleased 
with  his  stratagem;  be  saw  in  the 
parting  an  assurance  that  no  diffical^ 
would  arise  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
glee  and  gladness  as  often  as  be  spoke 
of  Bngly  sowing,  as  he  called  it,  bis 
wild  oats  in  Loodoo.  Indeed  we 
scarcely  can  imagine  a  cjmbination  of 
human  all'nirs,  in  which  the  pleasant 
so  predominated;  a  little  more  acid 
was  perhaps  in  the  reflections  of  the 
young  lady  than  in  the  thoughts  of  her 
father  or  young  Bragly,  but  it  enhanced 
the  flavour,  without  being  so  acute  as 
to  give  any  pain. 

Chap.  IL 

Ropeit  Bragly  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset  House, 
and  was  duly  admitted  a  student  of  the 
Academy,  at  which  he  was  a  constant 
attendant,  and  attracted  great  notice 
by  the  originality  of  his  manner,  and 
the  genius  that  scintillated  in  his 
sketches.  But  our  task  is  not  to  follow 
his  progress  in  the  fine  arts, —  tliat  we 
must  leave  to  more  ingenious  pens; 
the  humbler  labour  we  have  undertaken 
consists  in  describing  the  temperate 
enterprises  of  real  life.  It  is  sunicient 
for  our  pur})ose  to  have  mentioned  his 
endowQieuts  and  predilections,  the 
State  of  his  fortune,  and  the  bias  of  bis 
youthful  heart. 

The  house  where  he  took  lodgings 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Kittle,  a  widow  of  a 
dealer  in  various  articles,  which,  to 
save  us  from  a  more  tedious  descrip- 
tion,  we  shall  call  buxleries.  Her 
husband  had  lefl  her  in  what  for  her 
■tflttion  wm«  omwl  rirrnmitanfci :  and 
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btoi  a  hud-workiog  porltr  in  Wap- 
ping ;  and  bar  nodiary  a  motl  buiUiag, 
creoitaUe  woman,  kept  for  many  years 

a  shop  of  "  a'  things "  in  Hatcliffe 
Highway.  However,  we  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  pedigree  of  our 
aountrywcHiian :  It  is  enough  to  men* 
Cioii  heie,  that  in  course  of  time  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Kittle  the  huxter, 
whose  good  (jiialiiifs  were  not  aug- 
mented by  his  years,  m  which  he 
awpasaed  nia  tpoosa  fbU  tliirty :  tbey 
haa  of  course  no  children. 

VVlien  he  quitted  this  earthly  sphere, 
s^ie  was  advised  to  take  a  house  and 
let  lodgings  m  one  of  the  river  streets 
which  open  from  tlte  Strand — that  in 
which  our  hero  took  op  his  abode. 
Ucr  iMllier  was  at  this  time  an  old 
woman,  who  spoke  her  national  tongue 
in  a  style  fast  going  out  of  fashion, 
notwithstanding  all  our  eHbrts  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  her  lather  was  dead. 
SoBse  tinse  alt»r  that  event,  Mrs.  M'l n- 
trycy  the  old  woman,  prolonged  her 
sbopkeeping,  but  at  last  she  became 
aged  and  InHrni  with  rheumatism, 
which  obliged  her  to  retire  from  busi> 
seas,  aad  to  reside  with  her  daughter; 
w  ho,  as  the  reader  may  have  inierred 
for  himself,  was  a  kindly  pei'sonat^e, 
and  though  a  little  thoughtless,  not 
such  as  one  meets  with  every  day ; 
oohr,  io  our  opinion,  she  was  too  much 
ad^cted  to  laige  bows  of  pink  or  yellow 
nbsBd  OD  her  bonnet^  of  whieh  we  could 
never  approve. 

VVhen  Kup)€rt  came  to  her  door  to 
look  at  the  lodgings,  she  was  much 
pleated  with  his  appearance,  and  said 
mwardij  to  herself,  that  she  hoped  the 
apartments  would  suit,  for  he  was  a 
vastly  genteel-looking  young  man,  and 
would  make  a  nice  lodger. 

Whether  tlie  gods  heard  her  prayer, 
or  Rupert  was  easily  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  the  rooms,  we  know  not,  but 
he  domiciled  himself  w  ith  her  at  once, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  brought  his 
bag  aud  baggage  from  the  inn  where  the 
stage-coachnad  put  him  down. 

As  he  had  never  been  in  London 
before,  and  was  in  all  things,  notw  ith- 
standing a  spice  of  shrewdness  in  his 


take  tea  with  her  and  her  mother  in 
the  little  parlour  on  the  ground  floor. 

Had  she  bt^n  acquainted  with  the 
maimer  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  all  the  other  appliances  to  boot 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
she  perhaps  would  have  repressed  her 
kinaness ;  but,  having  learned  from 
himself  that  he  had  come  to  attend 
the  Academy,  she  judged  very  properly 
that  as  he  was  only  a  [.ainter,  he  would 
feel  the  invitation  as  very  civil.  Nor 
was  she  wrong  there ;  for  Rupert  gave 
her  civility  full  credit  for  all  she  had 
intended,  ami  did  not  think  it  neccs- 
sarj-  to  remove  any  inflexion  which  he 
observed  io  her  ideas  respecting  the 

Erofession  of  a  painter,  even  though 
e  was  hugely  tempted  at  one  time  to 
do  so,  when  she  inquired  whether  he 
intended  to  follow  the  line  of  a  house  . 
or  a  ship  painter.  We  have  already 
said  that,  with  all  his  na'ieele,  Rupert 
possessed  a  seasoning  of  shrewdness ; 
ne  was  also  not  without  humour,  and, 
as  the  bias  of  his  genius  was  to  marine 
scenes,  he  answered  off  hand  that  he 
had  some  ioteution  of  following  ship 
painting. 

This  Mrs.  Kittle  was  delighted  to 

hear  ;  for,  as  she  said,  it  was  not  only 
a  genteel  topping  business,  m  which  a 
man  might  make  his  fortune  if  his  wife 
would  let  him,  bnt  she  had  some  ac- 
quaintance that  might  in  time  be  use- 
ful for  hill)  to  know. 

H 11  pert  gratefully  acknowledged  her 
early  kindness,  but  said  that  for  some 
time  at  leaftt  he  would  not  trouble  her, 
as  he  still  had  much  to  learn  in  the 
Academy. 

Thus,  from  less  to  more,  they  grew 
in  the  tirst  evening  into  an  intimacy, 
which  in  time  led  to  the  results  that 
we  propose  to  narrate. 

when  he  had  retired  for  the  night,' 
Mrs.  Kittle  and  her  mother  had  some 
conversation  together  respecting  him. 

1  think,"  said  she,  *'  Uiat  we  are 
very  lucky  in  getting  this  young  man 
to  stay  with  us ;  for,  although  he  is 
Imt  a  ship-painter,  I  must  say  that  he 
is  a  good-looking  lad,  and  mitzlit,  if  he 
thought  proj)er,hold  his  head  up  among 
gentlemen.'  ^  ^^^^ 
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That's  very  true,  my  leddy/'  said 
the  old  woman  ;  but,  Jenny,  the  hut's 

oure  young/' 

"  (ioodness,  mother!  what  have  I 
*  to  do  wiUi  his  lengtli  of  years  I  \V  hat  s 
put  that  in  your  head  V 

**  111  no  say,"  added  the  quick- 
sighted  carline,  **  that  ye  should  ;  but 
1  have  an  ee  in  my  neck,  nnd  if  1  were 
called  on  so  to  do,  I  could  prophesy 
a  prophecy,  though  I  am  neither  a 
prophet  myself,  nor  yet  a  prophet's 
daughter.  And,  Jenny,  though  it  may 
be  true  that  ye  had  a  man  weel 
stricken  in  years  for  your  first  giide- 
man,  it  would  not  look  well  to  see 
you  ta'en  up  with  a  eallant  for  your 
second." 

«  Oh,  Chrystal  T  cried  Mia.  Kittle ; 

and  feigning  to  have  some  business  in 
another  room,  she  lilted  one  of  the 
lights,  and  disappeared. 

Chap.  III. 

About  the  time  that  Rupert  came  to 
London,  Mr.  Bragly  informed  the  ba- 
ronet that,  by  care  and  industry,  it  had 
pleased  Ood  to  give  him  a  competency 
m  time  to  render  it  useful  to  his  hoy, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  his  inten- 
tion of  speedily  returning.  The  game- 
some baronet  was  delighted  with  this 
intelligence ;  his  native  character  spark- 
led out,  and  he  was  here  and  there  and 
every  where,  busy  with  pvepamtions  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  his  beloved 
youthful  com])anion.  He  could  not 
purchase  enough  of  the  rarest  decora- 
tioBS  for'his  elegant  daughter;  and. so 
pleased  was  he  at  the  prospect  of  again 
seeing  his  friend,  that  he  thought  every 
thing  not  good  enough  to  meet  his 
view,  and  even  that  his  daughter  had 
becoine  suddenly  very  ordinary  in  her 
>  bloom  and  beauty. 

There  was  something  amiable  iu  this 
distorted  feeling;  and  Miss  F.lina  de- 
lighted in  drily  now  and  tlien  per- 
suading him  that  all  he  did  in  this 
kind  spirit  was  exceedingly  prepos- 
terous. In  iact,  such  was  the  basis 
of  good  nature  at  the  bottom  of  his 
chanicter,  that  he  was  far  belter  known 
to  the  young  lady  and  the  domes- 
tics than  he  allowed  himself  to  be- 
lieve; for,  with  all  his  eccentricities, 
be  possessed  much  of  an  acute  com- 
mon sense  tliat  was  not  easily  mas- 
tered; and  there  was  more  of  indul- 
gence than  submission  in  the  liberties 
which  he  allowed  to  his  darling  and 
only  daughter. 


Among  otfinr  tfungi,  be  fstolved  to 
recall  Rupert  from  London,  and  to  co- 

lebrate  the  event  of  his  father's  return, 
with  his  marriage  to  F.lina  ;  for  he 
made  sure  that  neither  of  the  young 
parties  had  any  objections  to  the  match ; 
out,  in  consistency  with  his  natural  jo» 
ouhrity,he  determined  to  keep  them 
ignorant  of  his  intention,  and  to  treat 
the  father  as  one  only  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  companion  in  bis  boyish 
years,  and  not,  as  he  had  ever  bean, 
the  greatest  object  of  his  friendship. 

Accordingly,  when  the  time  was  at 
hand  thai  Mr.  Bragly  was  expected, 
he  penned  a  wary  and  rather  cold  letter 
to  Rupert,  requesting  him  to  oome  for 
a  short  time  to  the  Hall,  where  hit 
father  was  expected,  evincing  nothing 
of  the  particular  pleasure  he  enjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  his  old  friend. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  postscript 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  delightfiil  to 
Rupert;  it  was  a  message  iimm  Elina, 
bidding  him  to  be  sure  and  come. 
Ever}' word  of  this  ^jo^a  fcenf  glowed,  in 
bis  opinion,  with  more  of  heart  titan 
be  had  eipeeted,  especially  after  read* 
ing  the  baronet*s  polite,  and,  o  il 
seemed,  constrained  invitation. 

By  tlie  same  post  that  Mr.  Bragljf 
had  communicated  the  period  of  his 
return  to  the  baronet,  Rupeit  received 
a  letter  from  him,  which,  although  it 
excited  vivid  pleasure,  was  not  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  inflate  his  hopes.  With 
his  wonted  plain  dealing,  the  merchant 
informed  his  son,  Uiat,  altliougb  he 
was  returning  home  with  a  fortme 
that  satisfied  his  widws,  he  was  ttiU 
comparatively  but  a  poor  man  ;  as  to 
the  amount,  however,  he  was  himself 
content  with  it. 

It  happened,  when  this  letter  was 
received,  and  the  baronet's  invitation, 
that  Rupert's  straightened  circum- 
stances did  not  enable  him  to  prepare 
for  the  journey  quite  in  so  good  a 
plight  as  he  wished  ;  for,  although  the 
tmrooet's  correspondents  occarionally 
took  some  interest  in  seeing  him  at 
their  houses,  they  had  never  disclosed 
the  baronet's  secret  instructions,  nor 
was  Uiere  about  them  thai  heartiness 
whidi  emboldened  Rupert  to  ask  tlieir 
assistanoe.  Tims  he  had  cootrired  to 
live  upon  his  allowance,  though  he 
sometimes  felt  it  inadequate  to  his 
expenditure.  At  the  time  he  r^eived 
Sir  Robert's  invitation  he  was  dvaiiMd 
dry  as  bay,  and  knew  not  what  to  do 
for  a  small  sum  to  enable  Urn  to  meet 
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t  ptfcnt  vboM  worth  he  had  much 
Intrd  of,  but  whose  peiton  he  had  no 

Rcollection  of  having  ever  S4?en. 

In  this  dilemma,  among  others  to 
wbom  he  thought  of  applying  for  the 
ktn  of  a  lew  poonds,  was  his  taindlady^ 
Ifas.  Kiltie.  From  the  fiitt  efennig, 
aolwttbstanding  the  occasional  remon- 
strances of  her  mother,  she  had  culti- 
nted  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
MBDdKshiiieBts  and  assidaity  m  her 
power  to  display  ;  but  she  rather  with 
him  overdid  the  business.  He  did  not 
relish  her  attentions  ;  and,  ulthoufrh 
she  never  had  a  nice  dmner  without 
iovitiog  him  to  partake,  he  was,  in 
eoos8i{QflBC6y  ahnoit  always  en^med. 
However,  necessity  reverences  no  law ; 
his  poverty,  the  desire  to  see  his  father, 
and  the  invitation  from  Elina  at  the 
bottom  of  the  baronet's  letter,  left  hitn 
00  alienative:  tlras^  tlioagh  the  re- 
ffoest  was  ogrinst  the  graiB»  and  with 
much  reluctance,  he  mustered  courage 
enough,  as  the  time  drew  near,  to  ask 
the  enamoured  lady  for  the  loan. 

When  he  applied  to  her,  she  most 
lesdily  consented  to  adnmoe  what  be 
wsDied ;  bat,  endeavouring  to  look  as 
languishing  as  it  was  possible  for  a  fat 
and  fair  of  forty  to  do,  she  said,  that 
not  only  the  sum  he  wanted  would  be 
given  to  him»  bift  Chat  all  she  bad  was 
at  his  disposal, and  gave  Tent  to-*  deep 
sigh. 

Rupert  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
her  demeanour ;  but,  as  we  have  stated, 
be  was  a  simple  lad,  and,  though  adroit 
in  many  things,  the  machinations  of 
the  widow  hnd  not  particularly  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  rcpTJrded  her 
civilities  as  common  to  the  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  in  London,  and,  at* 
thongh  thev  laade  bim  wmoe  a  Utile, 
were,  on  the  whole,  such  as  bespoke 
the  kindest  return.  But  froni  the  nonr 
he  laid  himself  under  a  pecuniary  obli- 
gation, his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
saw  the  whole  drift  at  once  of  her 
manifold  urbanities. 

He  would,  in  consequence,  have  re- 
tracted his  request,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  and,  like  the  other  instruments  of 
necessity,  be  softened  to  himself  the 
hsordship  of  asking  her  ftir  a  loan.  He 
saw,  indeed,  at  once,  when  he  sus- 
pected her  desires,  that  his  conduct 
was  susceptible  of  a  sordid  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  he  had  no  choice.  It  was, 
however,  bis  lesolntion,  formed  imme- 
diately afler,  to  repay  the  money,  and 
to  qiitt  the  lodging  of  Mis.  Kittle. 


Tlie  faidy  herself  was  in  a  sort  of  un- 
easy ftuster ;  he  had  never  shewn  her 

more  civility  than  a  common  lodger, 
and  she  could  not  disguise  from  her- 
self that  she  had  paid  him  on  all  occa- 
sions the  most  marked  attention.  But 
when  he  applied  to  her  for  the  money, 
she  imagined  that  all  was  in  the  right 
road,  and  ascribed  his  behaviour,  which 
was  dictated  by  discretion,  to  a  cousti- 
totional  prudence,  that  made  him  seem 
to  her  more  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. To  her  his  request  was  therefore 
most  acceptable  ;  and  her  mother's 
caution  on  the  subject  was  derided  as 
the  scrupulosity  of  wary  old  age. 

**  Yon  may  sav,"  cried  the  glowing 
widow  bewitched,  *•  what  you  please ; 
but  what  I  have  is  my  own,  ana  I  will 
do  with  it  what  I  like." 

**  Ca'  canny,  my  leddy  Jenny,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman ;  **  but  it*s  a  pnir 
bridegroom  that  the  bride  maan  buy 
breeks  to,  as  Lady  Mary  Livingstone 
said,  when  she  was  married  to  the 
heighland  chieftain ;  I  have  my  mis- 
doobts  if  Mr.  Rupert  be  a  right  sort  of 
man  for  taking  aavantage  of  yonr  silli- 
ness to  borrow  siller." 

"  I  wonder,  mother,"  cried  Mrs. 
Kittle,  reddening, "  that  you  would  in 
that  manner  let  your  tongue  run  away 
with  yonr  sense;  is  he  not  a  well- 
behaved  young  man,  and  worthy  of 
any  reflecting  woman's  patronage  ?" 

**  Patronage  here,  or  patronage  there," 
Mrs.  M'lntyre  fervently  replied ;  "  he 
does  na  want  for  a  stock  of  impOf- 
dence  to  borrow  flom  you.  I'm  veiy 
angry  with  you,  Jenny ;  that  man 
could  gar  you  believe  Uuit  spade-shafts 
would  bear  plums.'' 

**  It's  weA  known,"  said  Mrs.  KiUle 
haffily, "  that  you  have  no  good-will  to 
Mr.  Rupert." 

"  How's  that  known  ?"  cried  her 
mother,  still  waxing  more  displeased  ; 
adding,  **  I'll  tell  you,  Jenny,  tnatye're 
a  cutty,  that* s  what  ye  are.'' 

Your  words  mother,'*  replied  Bfrs, 
Kittle,  '*  are  no  scandal." 

But  the  old  woman  summoned  all 
her  decay  ed  energies  at  this  retort,  and, 
beating  her  fists  together  in  the  fiice  of 
her  daughter,  commanded  her  to  bold 
her  tongue. 

Chap.  IV. 

Mr.  Bragly,  from  die  West  Indies, 
arrived  at  Merrywell  Hall  on  the  same 

day  that  his  son  came  from  London. 
In  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  there 
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was  not  e  happier  group  thati  assembled 
in  the  evening  nmnd  the  playiiil>hii- 
moured  baronet's  board ;  he  was  him- 
self the  gayest  of  tlie  party ;  his  jokes 
were  certainly  unsheathed,  for  they 
glanced  and  glittered  in  all  directions  ; 
even  his  friend,  llir.  Bragly,  compli- 
mented him  on  the  improvement  which 
his  mirthful  wit  had  acquired  by  time ; 
and  observed,  that  if  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  Methuselah,  it  might  provoke  a 
laugh:  at  present,  people  laughed  at 
his  endeavoofi. 

The  baronet  parried  the  sarcasm  of 
his  friend,  by  saying,  that,  as  to  make 
people  laugh  was  his  sole  object,  it  was 
the  same  thing  whether  endeavours  or 
brilliancy  produced  It. 

Sir  Robert  was  indeed  in  high  feather; 
he  saw  matter  for  mirth  even  in  sad- 
ness ;  and  his  memory,  amidst  the  remi- 
niscences of  former  days,  the  relics  of 
departed  pleasure,  seemed  only  to  6nd 
pranks  of  stratagem,  and  snatches  of  joy. 

On  tlie  following  day,  the  sports  and 
amusements  planned  for  the  welcome 
of  Mr.  liraglv,  began ;  and  the  tenantry 
were  all  as  happy,  in  partaking,  as  if 
the  feast  had  oeen  at  their  own  cost* 
The  whole  country  runi^  with  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  I  lall ;  and ,  as  the  baronet's 
character  was  well  known,  all  who 
heard  of  the  occasion  participated  in 
the  enjoyment, — Ibr  sympathy  is  too 
weak  a  word  to  express  the  hilarity 
which  they  felt  at  the  imagined  whims 
and  practical  jokes  ascribed  to  the 
diversions. 

In  the  county  town  was  published 
a  \v(ekly  newspaper,  which,  among 
other  im|K)rtant  intelligence  concerning 
chickenswilh  two  heads  and  apple-trees 
in  untimely  blossom,  contauted  a  co- 
lonn  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
doings  at  Merrywell  Dall.  This  paper 
Rupert  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
receiving,  sent  to  hun  by  the  gentle 
hands  of  Miss  Elina  herself,  somelmies 
with  a  surreptitious  inargmal  note, 
containing  some  article  of  intelligence 
not  worth  the  postage.  Rupert  did 
not  think  it  necessarj-  to  countermand 
the  paper  when  he  left  London,  and  il 
no  happened  that  in  his  absence  it  was 
ooenea  by  Mrs.  Kittle.  There  she  saw 
an  that  was  going  on  at  the  Hall ;  and 
among  other  things,  a  most  alarming 
paragraph,  stating  that  tliese  rejoicings 
were  preliminary  to  tlie  nuptials  of 
Mr.  Rupert  Bragly  and  Miss  Elina, 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
mudi-esleemed  banmet. 


Mrs.  Kittle  could  not  believe  her 
own  eyes,  wliich  revealed  this  dieadftil 
intelligence.  Twice  did  she  essay  to 

read  it ;  and  tears,  such  as  widows  shed 
when  they  are  jilted,  burst  forth.  At 
last  a  more  ardent  feeling  succeeded  ; 
the  femembianee  of  all  ^e  had  done 
to  eicite  a  respondent  flame  in  the 
breast  of  her  lodger  rushed  upon  her. 
Willi  a  mind  in  which  were  mingled 
thoughts  of  the  pastimes  to  which  the 
baronet  had  innted  so  many,  and  the 
recollection  of  Rupert's  (improperly 
called)  perfidy,  like  the  gelatmoas 
combination  of  pepper  and  veal -head 
in  mock -turtle  soup,  she  cogitated 
over  the  newspaper,  and  acknowledged 
to  herMlf  that  she  suflhred  an  anxiefy 
that  was  greater  than  human  nature 
in  her  could  endure.  At  last  she  hit 
upon  a  splendid  expedient  ;  no  less 
than  to  go  herself  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  reiterate  there  all  the  stratagems  erf* 
her  hopes  and  passion, — in  some  doubt, 
however,  if  the  Rupert  Bragly  betrothed 
to  the  baronet's  daughter  could  be  the 
same  good-looking  young  man  who 
had  beguiled  her  tender  heart. 

Accordingly,  she  resolved  inslanter 
to  go  by  the  first  coach  to  Merrywell 
Hall,  where,  if  she  did  not  find  the 
painter  quite  ripened  and  mellow 
enough  for  marrying-,  she  was  sure 
that  he  would  assist  hor  to  the  best 
place  for  seeing  the  games,  of  which 
the  newspaper  had  given  so  enchant- 
ing an  account.  But  as  the  distance 
was  considerable,  and  site  could  not 
go  without  apprising  her  mother,  she 
had  some  misgivings  if  she  would 
consent.  However,  a  middle  course 
presented  itself  as  practicable.  Mrs. 
Kittle  conceived  that  although,  in  con- 
sideration of  wliat  was  due  to  decorum, 
she  still  allowed  her  aged  parent  to 
snub  her,  she  yet  was  oome  to  yean 
of  discretion  enough,  on  an  emergency 
like  the  present,  in  which  she  had  a 
right  to  act  for  herself;  and  it  came 
to  fMss  that  she  did  so:  but,  before 
coming  to  that  determinatioD,  she 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  consult  her  mother 
on  the  subject.  The  business,  how- 
ever, required  a  little  address,  for 
which  Mrs.  Kittfe  was  not  eminent; 
yet  she  broke  the  ice  to  her  loving 
parent  with  something  like  the  follow* 
log  words. 

**  Here  is,"  said  she,  with  the  paper 
in  her  hand,  **  an  account  of  great 
triumphing  at  that  gentleman's  place 
where  our  lodger  said  he  was  going.  \ 
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I  wooder  hem  he  did  net  take  me 
with  bim ;  for  all  the  woild  aie  theieT 

"  Jenny,"  cried  the  mother,  **  tou 
(ioe>na  ken  whetlier  thy  head  or  thy 
ktX  are  uppermost  when  tou  thinks  of 
tibat  bobbletehoy — for  he's  no  better. 
Wilt  would  tou  do  skipping  like  a 
■nrkia  amoog  a  crowd  of  uncas?*' 

The  widow  affected  to  be  very  in- 
dignant at  her  mother's  insinuation, 
and  replied  :  "It  is  a  strange  thing 
tkst  a  penoD  aumoC  speak  m  a  nual 
felicily,  without  being  obliged  to  hear 
an  ill-natured  remark  on  it.  If  it  was 
not  more  for  one  thing  than  another, 
1  would  go  to  the  ploy  by  the  coach 
tilis  very  afternoon,  just  to  punish  you 
for  thinking  so  lightly  of  my  conduct." 

"  Punish  me !"  cried  the  old  vroman ; 
"Jenny,  my  leddy,  none  of  your  whe- 
tber  or  no's  with  me.  Punish  me ! — 
00,  no,  that  would  never  be  a  reason 

goioff ;  it  would  be  to  pleasufe 
yourself/' 

**  You  are  always  so  cross,"  cried 
Mrs.  Kittle;  *' putting  yourself  in  the 
^y  of  oUiers  going  to  happiness.  I 
OB  alfoid  to  go  if  I  please,  and  who 
will  stop  me  ? 

"They  that  will  to  Cupar,  will," 
exclaimed  the  old  woman  ;  and  "  it's 
n^iess  for  roe  to  offer  my  counsel  to 
weeife  a  rejection ;  for,  if  you  be  set 
upon  going,  Vm  ouie  ftail  and  aged  to 
haud  you." 

*'  That,  mother,"  said  the  widow, 

JS  a  very  comical  insinuation.  Really 
lou  would  provoke  the  elect.  To  save 
Bf  chaiacier,  you  will  force  me  to  go. 
It's  very  vrrong  of  you,  mother,  to  use 
ne  in  this  way  " 

**Weel,weel,"  replied  theold  woman, 
"tdi  your  own  will ;  it's  no  me  that  can 
keep  a  doocy  dochter  from  her  fate." 

*•  Now,*'  said  Mn.  Kittle,  could 
W)t  you  have  given  your  consent  at 
OBt,  when  maybe  such  a  thing  as  going 
to  tins  ploy  would  never  liave  entered 
my  beaa ;  but  your  insinuations  have 
iSilly  been  too  bad,  and  oblige  me  to 
?o  for  the  sake  of  my  character." 

"  Jenny,"  said  the  old  mother,  pen- 
iively,  "  I  am  no  now  in  a  condition  to 
ttnve,  or  it  would  not  be  to  seek  what 
I  have  to  say ;  hot  it's  no  to  big  a  kirk 
that  takes  you  away  gallanting  to  the 
^ck  of  the  world,  and  gude  kens  how 
much  further." 

In  this  way  Mrs.  Kittle  made  it  very 
clear  to  her  own  oonscienoe,  that,  to 
Meerve  her  reputation  from  a  slan- 
aemus  worlds  it  was  neoessaiy  that  she 


should  go  by  the  ooadi  that  aHenmoii 

to  the  county  town  in  the  neighbouiw 
hood  of  which  Merrywell  Hall  was 
situated.  It  was  certainly  a  divadful 
journey  for  a  poor  widow ;  and  sIil:  shed 
many  tears  of  reluctance  on  the  occasion, 
saying  that  notfiing  but  the  pneMrvataon 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  her  could  have 
instigated  her  to  undertake  such  a 
journey. 

Cbap.  V. 

Among  other  stimulants  of  bumpkin 
ecstasies,  which  the  baronet  had  contri- 
ved for  the  week  of  welcoming  which 
he  had  allotted  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  vras  the  ele- 
gant eiercise  of  a  pig  race,  tliat  is  to 
say,  an  animal  of  that  species  let  loose 
with  its  tail  besmeared  with  grease,  and 
to  be  the  prize  of  him  who  should  first 
catch  it.  It  happened  that  the  day  for 
the  peifonumce  of  this  game  was  that 
on  which  .  Mrs.  Kittle  reached  the 
county  town,  where  she  found  all  agog, 
and  in  their  best,  preparing  to  partake 
of  the  amusement. 

The  mayor's  lady,  a  portly  dame, 
headed  the  ladies  of  tiie  other  members 
of  the  corponition,  and  several  of  their 
dau'jhters,  with  other  grandees  of  the 
feminine  sender  belonging  to  the  bo- 
rough. She  was  dressed  as  befitted  her 
station;  and  a  proud  woman  was  she, 
as  she  led  her  phalanx  to  the  park. 
The  schoolmaster  had  given  his  boys 
a  holyday,  and  led  them  in  rank  and 
file.  Lord  knows  how  many  I  vrith 
clean  shirts  and  bands,  blue  coats  with 
large  buttons  on  them,  yellow  leather 
breeches,  blue  worsted  stockings,  and 
shoes  fastened  by  brazen  clasps  :  they 
also  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The 
corporation  was  more  desultoiy,  but 
all  the  members  were  there :  in  fact  the 
whole  town  was  there,  but  a  few  old 
people  and  malcontents;  so  that  Mrs. 
Kittle  was  informed  by  the  landlady  of 
the  inn  at  which  the  ooach  stopped, 
that  there  had  not  been  such  a  to4o 
as  was  then  coming  to  pass  at  Merry- 
well  Hall  since  Rodney's  victory,  which 
she  well  remembered  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  time  in  the  known  world. 

Mrs.  Kittle  was  a  good  deal  tired  by 
her  journey;  she  had  travelled  all  night, 
and  inclined  rather  to  go  to  bed,  than 
to  the  adjacent  park,  where  the  whole 
country  side  was  assembling  to  share 
the  oambols;  but  every  body  knows 
that  love  is  a  sleepless  passion,  especi- 
ally  when  such  amusements  are  a-foot. 
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The  widow  therefore,  under  the  influence 
of  botlu  leiolved  to  daw  benelf  anew, 
ndierthen to  court  tbeembnces  of  Mor- 
pheus ;  accordingly,  having  partaken-of 
breakfast,  she  hied  into  a  bed-room, 
and  was  not  loos  of  deccurating;  but 
with  all  her  tpeedt  the  wat  among  the 
last  who  left  tne  town,  and  coospieuoat 
by  the  pink  bow  of  her  bonnet,  when 
she  approached  the  crowd  assembled 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  ball. 

Rupert,  with  the  beionefs  guests  and 
•  large  pttty»were  accommodated  on  a 
scaffold,  erected  to  afford  a  better  view 
of  the  pastimes  than  could  be  got  by 
struggling  in  the  multitude  on  the 
ground ;  and  he  saw  from  this  elevated 
ttatiooy  tfio  apptoaching  apparition  of 
Mrs.  Kittle.  Ihe  first  emotion  of  asto- 
nishment having  subsided,  he  went 
down  to  her,  and,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  at  her  appearance,  conducted 
bar  Up  to  a  deligntiiBl  situation  on  the 
platfonn»  where  tlie  select  of  the  com- 
pany were  assembled :  such  distinction 
transcended  the  good  lady's  most  san- 
guine hopes ;  she  had  never  been  so  far 
•dvanoed  aiwog  gentlefolks  before,  and 
she  deemed  her  reputation  completely 
▼indicated. 

Rupert,  among  several  others,  told 
who  Mrs.  Kittle  was,  and  beginning  to 
tuspect  her  designs  on  himself,  told 
the  baraoetof  his  suspicion*  He  could 
not  havu  communicated  to  that  fl[tiitle> 
man  a  more  delicious  secret,  for  it  was 
now  the  thinl  day  of  the  rejoicings,  and, 
to  whisper  someliiing  in  Uie  reader's  ear. 
Sir  Robert  wat  bj  uit  time  beginniiMp 
to  thiidt  his  (kte  and  pageantry  a  cursed 
bore — and  three  days  of  it  were  yet  to 
come.  The  appearance,  however,  of 
Mrs.  Kittle  was  an  unbe»poken  inter- 
hide,  and  the  baronet't  thirst  for  some* 
thiiw  new  was  highly  giatified. 

No  sooner  had  Rupert  told  him  the 
news,  than  he  turned  briskly  round  to 
look  at  the  lady,  who  stood  conspicuous 
at  tome  distance,  ber  bow  like  a  peony, 
and  ber  fiice,  which  we  must  acknow* 
ledge  to  have  been  comely,  glowing 
with  all  the  animation  that  fluttering 
emotions  and  blooming  plumpness 
could  express.  The  moment  that  Sir 
Robert  saw  her,  after  hearing  Rupert's 
mischief-making  stoiy,he^  as  lord  of  the 
feast,  went  towards  her,  and,  character- 
istic of  himself,  while  he  congratulated 
her  on  the  additional  pleasure  which 
ber  blithe  countenance  difihted  over  the 
scene,  without  much  peefoety  alfected 
to  lali  in  lore  with  her. 


This  wat  not  enctly  wh«l  Rupert 
anticipated,  for,  at  we  have  taid,  wUb 

all  his  endowments,  he  wat  a  timple- 

minded  young  man. 

Miss  Elina,  who  observed  her  father 
paying  more  than  ordinary  attentions 
lo  the  blooming  dame,  wat  a  little  sur- 
prised, at  the  could  not  imagine  who 
the  stranger  was.  Only  Mr.  Bragly, 
who  knew  his  friend  of  old,  guessed  the 
drifl  of  his  jocularity,  and  was  more 
amuted  ac  it  than  at  the  laoe  whidi 
they  had  come  to  see ;  forit  wat  evident 
to  him,  thnt  Sir  Robert  was  making  a 
shew  of  love  which  was  not  altogether 
disagreeable  to  the  enterprising  widow. 
She  had  by  this  time  leuned  the  rank 
of  tiie  baronety  and  wat  flattered  beyond 
fiprriwionwlthhininn  prrtrrlhhnHiTh 
ments,  insomuch  that  she  thought  less 
and  less  of  Rupert,  compared  with  the 
interest  which  he  was  more  and  more 
eidttng  in  her  tensitive  booom. 

Rupert,  observing  what  was  passing, 
congratulated  himself  on  what  he  had 
done,  believing  that  Sir  Robert  would 
keep  the  widow  so  engaged  as  to  allow 
him  unmolested  pleasure  in  attending 
only  on  Elina,  to  whom  absencOt  in  his 
opinion,  had  added  many  charms.  But 
long  before  the  entertainment  of  the  day 
was  finished,  he  was  surprised  at  seeing 
Sir  Robert  still  continuing,  in  aveiy 
ardent  manqer,  hit  attentions  to  the 
London  widow.  He  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied ;  he  thought  the  baronet  was  con- 
tinuing the  joke  too  long,  and  saw  that 
he  himself  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  attrtdion  in  the  ted/t  fond  tight. 

But  whatever  were  the  fears  and 
anxieties  which  began  to  rise  in  his 
bosom,  they  were  inature<l  by  observing 
Sir  Robert  bring  the  delighted  dame 
through  the  crowd,  and  introduce  ber 
to  his  daughter,  as  an  old  friend,  of 
whom  they  had  of\en  heard  from 
Rupert,  and  who  had  come  purposely 
from  London  to  participate  in  their  re- 
creationt. 

All  thit  wat  not  )utt  what  our 
hero  bad  expected ;  and  be  thought 
the  baronet  a  little  too  excessive  in 
the  kindness  of  his  manner  towards 
Mrs.  Kittle,  who  received  it  wiUi  the 
happiest  complaceticy«  Dmd  grew  to 
terror  when  Sir  Robert  invited  the  lady 
to  be  of  their  party  at  the  Hall,  and 
whispered  Elina  to  invite  her  to  stay 
with  them  during  the  remainder  of  the 

gsmet* 

Mitt  Blnia  wat  not  overiy  pleased  to 
be  so  employed ;  but  the  partook  of  her 
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father's  nature  ;  being,  however,  seized 
with  a  httk  woadermeut  or  jealousy 
St  what  besides  die  ftage-com  had 
hrousht  the  UiNNniiig  widow  from 
London,  she  performed  the  task  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  invitatioa  was 
cordially  accepted. 

Chap.  VI. 

The  indoor  hospitality  of  the  baronet 
was  analogous  to  his  open-air  enter- 
tainment. It  was  rough,  jocund,  plen- 
teous, and  not  distinguished  for  re- 
fiMuent  He  had  a  vast  nraltitnde 
assembled  to  paitake  of  bis  banquets ; 
a  miscellaneous  crowd,  in  which  Mrs. 
Kittle  was  remarked  as  unknown  :  but 
she  deservedly  obtained  particular  at- 
teotioD,  not  only  for  the  glowing  blithe* 
neaa  of  her  looks,  bat  for  the  over- 
powering pvedomioance  of  her  pink 

DOWS. 

She  was,  besides  being  the  particular 
object  of  Sir  Robert's  politeness,  much 
esteemed  fay  two  large  corpulent  cleray 
nea,  who,  highly  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  seated  her  between  them, 
and  talked  to  her,  whispermg  nonseOM 
and  unutterable  thmgs. 

Though  the  taste  and  habits  of  Sur 
Kobert  were  deemed  eccentric,  he  had 

yet  from  early  youth  nourished  one 
commendable  quality  w-ith  a  keener 
relish  than  usual  of  boisterous  plea- 
stives  and  practical  jokes,— this  was  a 
disl&e  to  every  species  of  inlemper^ 
ance,  as  degrading  to  man ;  and,  in 
consequence,  with  all  that  might  have 
tempted  to  excess,  his  gayest  and  most 
promiscuous  eotertainmenUi  were  al» 
ivays  marked  widi  the  most  agreeable 
sobriety.  No  one  beheld  at  hit  erowded 
tables  an  instance  of  indecorum,  in- 
censed by  wiue  ;  nor  were  the  sessions 
at  them  prolonged  beyond  that  happy 
dieerfolness  which  prepares  the  ratnd 
Ibr  a  new  form  of  social  enjoyment. 
Accordingly,  in  moving  from  the  tables 
to  enjoy  the  revelries  of  the  evening, 
there  was  at  once  great  sprightliness 
and  much  temperate  mirth. 

SttU,  Rupert  and  Elba  could 
T>ot  understand  the  civilities  which 
attracted  Sir  Rol>ert  to  the  widow ; 
but  a  calm  observer  might  have  de- 
tected, by  careful  study,  a  latent  smile 
dawning  at  times  among  the  sombre 
features  of  Mr.  Bragly,  who  alone  had 
a  juvt  conception  that  his  friend  meant 
nothuig  by  Ins  Hatlery  to  Mrs.  Kittle. 
He  was  also  somethmg  of  a  philo- 
sopher, and 'put  upon  the  banmet's 


marked  and  remarked  conduct  a  con- 
struction very  different  from  that  which 
it  feeei?ed  from  persons  of  less  reflec* 
tion.  From  the  hour  of  his  ttiival, 
he  had  discerned  in  his  old  friend  a 
buoyancy  of  mind  and  a  forgetfulness 
of  care,  which  reminded  him  of  the 
sunny  days  they  had  passed  in  youth 
together;  and  to  the  influence  of  this 
hilarity  he  ascribed  his  demeanour  le 
the  widow.  Others  imagined,  fipom 
the  same  cause,  that  the  baronet  was 
intoxicated  willi  her  clianns. 

Mis.  KitUe  herself,  who,  as  we  have 
shewn,  was  not  the  most  circumspect 
of  her  sex,  was  delighted  with  the 
impression  which  she  imagined  her 
appearance  bad  produced  on  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  her  host;  and,  in 
consequenoe,  her  passion  for  Rupert, 
if  so  it  may  be  termed,  underwent  a 
change.  He  was  still  in  her  opinion 
the  properest  young  man  whom  she 
had  that  day  seen ;  but  tliere  was 
something  in  the  idea  of  befaig  the 
lady  of  all  she  beheld,  whidi  greatly 
soothed  the  anxieties  of  love. 

Before  the  evening  was  well  closed, 
the  baronet  s  excessive  adulation  had 
completely  won  her  heart ;  nor  is  this 
to  be  much  ragarded  to  bar  dishonour, 
for  a  ship-painter  was  no  rival  to  a 
baronet. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Rupert 
was  all  this  time  witoout  paying  her  any 
attention.  Whenever  a  fitting  time  pre- 
sented itself,  he  shewed  her  all  proper 
civility  :  and  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
some  accidental  moment,  to  discover 
that  another  object  had  supplanted  his 
image  in  her  affections.  Tne  circom- 
stanoe  gave  him  great  pleasure ;  for 
among  other  things  which  the  baronet 
had  prepared  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
his  friend,  was  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  give  the  feir  Elina  lo  Rnpert, 
and  had  announced  the  celebration  of 
the  wedding  as  one  of  the  Cites  lie  had 
prepared  for  the  week. 

It  thus  happened  that  when  Mrs. 
Kittle,  so  strangely  the  victim  of  the 
baronet's  playful  humour,  was  con* 
ducted  at  night  to  her  bed-room,  she 
had  a  nice  chatty  and  intcrestinp^  con- 
versation with  the  maid  who  lighted 
her  to  bed.  From  her  she  learned  the 
nuptials  impending,  when  they  were 
to  DC  celebrated,  and  every  thing  that 
was  to  her  important.  But  when  the 
Abigail  retired,  she  had  a  long  confa- 
bulation with  herself  upon  the  subject, 
and  began  her  soliloquy  by  cogently 
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remarking,  "  Who  would  ever  have 
imagined  lhat  I  was  to  be  the  leddy 
of  a  Sir ! — wc  know  not,  however,  what 
Providence  has  ordained  u«  to  come  to. 
No  doubt  I  would  ha?e  been  content^ 
euch  ii  tbeahort-sightedDess  of  worldly 
wiadom— with  the  painter  lad  ;  though 
I'll  no  say  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  my  mother's  expostulation,  for  cer- 
tainly, a5  a  husband  to  the  likes  of  me, 
be  was  too  yonmi^;  but  Sir  Robert,  be 
is  of  a  right  age :  111  no  say  that  be*s 
so  perfect  a  man  as  the  painter ;  but 
then  he's  a  baronet,  and  very  rich  — 
that  makes  up  for  aov  defect  of  nature 
about  bin ;  and  then  ne't  younger  than 
poor  Mr*  Kittle  was  when  1  tint  flMU^> 
ried  him,  and  that's  many  years  ago. 
Of  the  two,  I  think  it  would  be  most 
prudent  for  a  woman  like  me,  therefore, 
to  turn  her  affections  on  the  baronet. 
Besides,  it  appears  that  I  have  been 
all  in  the  wrong  box,  for  the  young 
man,  in  a  very  romantical  manner,  has 
been  pledged  to  Miss  Eliua  as  far  back 
as  to  be  scarcely  within  the  memory 
of  man ;  and  I  am  but  making  an  April 
fool  of  myself  by  thinking  he  will  ever 
answer  to  tlie  regard  that  has  brought 
me  from  J-ondon.  No,  I  give  up  the 
design,  and  will  content  myself  as  a 
prudent  woman  with  accepting  the 
lNuonet*8  hand  and  fortune.  However, 
it  becomes  my  critical  situation  to  say 
nothing  till  the  young  couple's  affair  is 
well  over  ;  for,  in  decency,  it  would 
rather  be  overly  soon  to  think  that  me 
and  the  baronet  could  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Ileigho!  I  do  think,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  painter  has  not  used  me  well, 
to  borrow  of  me  for  the  purpose  of 
f  weethearting  with  Miss ;  but  we  know 
not  what  a  dia^  will  bring  forth.  Never 
did  I  think  it  was  in  the  power  of 
nature  to  make  me  a  lawful  lady 


Jointure  Sir  Robert  wilt  settle;  111  not 

take  a  farthing  less  than  was  given  to 
his  first  leddy  —  that's  a  preliminary 

Joint.  But  It's  time  to  go  to  bed,  and 
*11  consider  the  aflkir  with  my  sobersM 
waking  thoughts  in  the  morning.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  have  reason  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  very  tbankfuL** 

Chap.  VII. 

The  roorotng  was  blithe,  fresh,  frag- 
rant, and  bre^;  the  flowers  smil^ 

like  maidens,  and  every  leaf  twinkled 
with  lii^hl;  when  IVIi-s.  Kiltie,  bloom- 
ing like  a  dahlia,  descended  from  iitr 
chamber  to  bask  in  the  beama  thai 
sparkled  from  the  baronet,  brightening 
into  .  brilliancy  every  visage  arouna 
him.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
record  the  many  excellent  //<>/w  mot$ 
which  he  uttered  on  that  occasion ;  we 
can  only  speak  in  genenl  terms  ofhis 
gaiety  and  glitter. 

He  had,  in  a  great  measure, forgotten 
his  flirtation  the  preceding  day  with 
Mrs.  Kittle;  but  the  moment  that  she 
appeared,  blushing  like  the  son  in  Ae 
horizon,  his  recollection  of  her  returned, 
and  with  it  the  fond  passion  that  had 
prompted  him  to  utter  so  many  fine 
things  when  he  introduced  himself  to 
h^. 

At  first,  Elina  and  her  lover  were 

as  much  diverted  by  his  conspicaous 

languishments  as  any  of  the  party  at 
the  breakfast-table  ;  but  Sir  Robert 
threw  himself  occiisionally  into  such 
enamoured  positions,  that  they  began 
to  grow  gmve,  and  Misa  Elina  in  patw 
ticular  could  not  conceal  her  alarm. 
However,  as  it  was  her  wedding-day, 
her  fears  were  neither  deep  nor  serious ; 
for  her  thoughts  were,  nom  that  cir- 
cumstance, diverted  to  other  coosideiw 
at  ions. 

On  account  of  the  wedding,  there 
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**  Who  could  have  thought  that  your 
btber  would  have  beeu  guilty  of  such 

And  her  reply  shewed  the  peril  into 
wbieh  matters  were  now  come. 

"  1  hope,"  said  she,  "  he  will  not 
pby  the  fo<3l  at  his  lime  of  life." 

Nor  was  the  widow  less  convinced 
of  his  evnettnen,  and  more  than  once 
tiiought  of  various  alterations  she  would 
nuke  m  the  Hull,  whatever  her  old 
motfier  might  say  ;  heartily,  however, 
joining  in  the  felicitations  of  Uie  baro- 
fid  on  the  joyous  events  of  the  Ihitivalt 
•ad  snthng  upon  him  with  her  softest 
•yes. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  things, 
she  rejo  cetl  in  the  progress  towards 
the  completion  of  Rupert's  happiness, 
shbooeh  at  one  time  she  fondly  deemed 
itwoold  be  sliared  with  herself;  and 
she  witnesstd  the  ceremony  of  the 
\-T\\ou  performed  with  almost  equal 
satisfaction  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  of 
the  gncsts,  for  the  removal  of  Miss 
Elioa  would  undoubtedly  lessen  ail 
impediments  to  the  consummation  of 
what  she  thouirlit  was  evidently  hvr 
own  unavoidable  fate.  Hut  not  to 
spin  out  the  story  too  long,  iVlr.  Bragly 
ronsidered  it  neeessanf  at  last  to  inter- 
fcie;  for  his  friend,  by  the  effect  that 
visible  ou  her,  was  carrying  the 

joke  too  far. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  the  young 
couple  had  beien  made  one,  he  rej^aided 
it  as  a  duty  to  set  Mrs.  Kittle  right  as 

to  what  were  the  real  intentions  of  the 
baronet.  For  this  purpose  he  took  an 
early  opjMjriunity  of  speaking  to  her, 
md  began  by  remarking  how  fond  of 
[Mctical  jokes  bis  friend  had  ever 
been. 

Mrs.  Kittle  observed,  witli  a  ^Jimper, 
that  he  certainly  was  a  funny  man. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Uragly,  "  but  he 
Iwoonies  sometimes  so  internted  in  his 
own  joke,  that  he  forgets  its  nature 
tllogether." 

Mrs.  Kittle  observed,  with  simplicity, 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  he  did  so. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bragly; 
'*  J^  were  the  delusion  confined  to 


the  sod.itc  merchant  seriously  pn^ 
ceeded  — 

**  I  make  the  remark,"*  said  he,  **  be- 
cause I  have  observed  that  Sir  Robert 
has  appeared  much  fosdnaled  widi 
you,  and  I  wish  to  put  you  on  your 
guard." 

Again  the  widow  looked  surprised, 
and  said,  with  a  pathetic  aooent,  tlml 
she  hoped  Sir  Hooert  was  not  such  a 

deceiver. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Mr.  Bragly,  ''no,  no  I 
he  means  only  a  little  harmless  niirtli ; 
but  those  who  don't  know  his  way  are 
apt  to  be  taken  in/* 

"  Taken  in !"  cried  Mrs.  Kittle, 
"  taken  in !"  And  in  re|M'ating  the 
words  there  was  some  tremor  in  her 
voice;  but  Mr.  Biagly  proceeded-— 

Those  who  know  my  friend,  relish 
his  jokes;  but  strangers  are  generally 
of  opinion  that  he  affects  too  much 
earnestness,  and  as  you  never  saw  him 
before  yestervlay,  perhaps  you  may 
think  so  loo.'* 

Mrs.  Kittle  looked  at  the  grave  Mr. 
Bragly  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
gradually  bendinjj  forward,  clenching 
her  hands,  and  cramping  up  both  her 
arms  with  rage,  exclaimed, 

«Oh,  the  monster  1"  and  turning 
round  to  make  her  exit,  met  the  baro- 
net foil  in  the  foce  coming  towards 
them. 

"  Hey  dav  1"  said  he,  "  what  s  the 
matter?    You  look  flustered,  my 

duckie !" 

"(K)ose!"  cried  Mrs.  Kittle;  and 
gave  Itim  a  great  push. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  excl  liroed  Mr. 
Bragly,  you  were  going  too  far ;  this 
unfortunate  lady  thought  you  sincere." 

**  I  am  not  unfortunate  yet,"  cnod 
the  widow,  trembling  with  passion. 

"  You  alarm  me  !"  -  said  the  baro- 
net; and  added,  seriously,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Kittle  1  did  you  resilly  think  me 

in  earnest?*' 

But  she  was  unable  to  articulate 
one  word  more  ;  her  face  became  pur- 

Sle ;  she  staggered  with  indignation  to 
iscover  that  she  had  been  so  Wg*..^ 
the  dupe  of  a  mere  joke  or  strataPn^  °^ 

K.it  r<.rfxvi  r'm<:T  her  vXWXZW  sllC  StamDCd 
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No.  XL. 

DOCTOR  MOIR. 

We  here  present  our  readers  with  Dr.  Moir,  the  far-famed  Delta  of  the  North  ; 
our  itinerant  artist  having  taken  a  flying  sketch  of  him  in  passing  through  the 
borough  [now]  of  Mnsielbttigh.  We  forget;  the  town  wu  in  the  <*oldeo  tune"  of 
tiiat  degiee,  as  witnenetfa  that  ancient  ifayme,  not  mora  remaikable  ftr  its  beantjr 
than  penpicuity : 

**  Mnnelburgh  it  was  a  burgh 
When  Edinburgh  was  aane. 
And  Mosaelburgh  will  be  a  boigli 
When  Edinburgh  ie  ytne/' 

To  return  to  the  portrait.  Be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  although  the 
Doctor  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  **  stringing  blethers  upon  rhyme/*  as  natu- 
rally as  liobin  Burns  himself,  yet  the  world  has  but  the  moiety  of  a  notion  of  a 
littfe  part  of  hit  worth,  when  it  thinks  that  his  poetry  comprehends  all  the  merit 
which  entitles  him  to  the  praise  and  good-will  of  our  courteous  readers.  In 
fact,  if  there  be  any  efficacy  in  local  influences,  he  could  not  help  being  Delta  — 
he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  he  was  "  to  the  manner  born,"  and  has  no  more 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  gifl  than  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  her  beauty. 

Certainly  he  is  somewhat  indebted  to  Fate,  bnt  with  equal  innocence ;  for  he 
was  not  consulted  abont  the  expediency  of  being  born  in  the  burgh  aforesaid, 
and  is  guiltless  of  associating  in  the  environs,  so  many  storied  and  classic 
talismans.  For  example,  in  the  walks  of  Pinkie  House  his  aillow  muse  pro- 
bably first  learnt  to  chirp  —  Pinkie,  so  renowned  in  minstrelsy  and  song,  and 
rebuilt  in  its  fame  by  the  Author  of  Wavcrlei/.  Then  his  boyish  musings  in 
Esksrove,  wheie  the  Protector  Somerset  mtched  his  tent  in  the  invasion  of 
ScoUandy  on  the  very  spot  where  old  Lord  Eskgrove  set  up  a  leaden  imaqe  of 
Flora,  obnoxious  to  schoolboys,  by  whom  she  has  been  pitted  with  small  shot, 
as  nattirally  as  if  she  had  been  ill  of  the  small-pox  before  vaccination  was  dis- 
covered, iiis  adolescence  strayed,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  Carbcrry  liiU,  and  there 
he  had  bright  Tisions  of  the  mir,  ill-fhted  Mary. ,  But  our  limits  oblige  ns  to 
eurtail  die  verse- inspiring  catalogue  of  the  circumstances  that  probably  as  mu^ 
eontributed  to  make  him  a  poet,  as  the  Edinburgh  University  to  dub  him  a  doctor. 

Although  the  Doctor  is  chiefly  known  afar  by  his  rhymes,  and  esteemed 
at  home  for  his  household  worth,  he  is  also  not  unknown  to  many  strangers  for 
bis  reason.  Some  of  his  occasional  papers  (in  Reg  in  a,  as  well  as  elsewhere^ 
have  great  merit  for  the  simple  perspicuity  of  the  style,  and  the  sedate  good 
sense  that  pervades  them;  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  value  his  possession  of 
this  quality  very  highly,  for  with  the  most  unaffected  "  to  the  point"  clearness, 
his  dissents  are  ever  expressed  in  tliat  mild  and  temperate  manner  which  bespeaks 
respect  for  his  information  and  understanding. 

His  talents  are  neither  oonftned  to  ifajrme  nor  reason ;  he  possesses  a  natve 
vein  of  humour  of  no  common  kind,  as  witnesseth  Mamie  Waugh,  which, 
though  to  the  English  a  sealed  book,  is  a  work  very  adminibly  descriptive  of  a 
class  of  persons  fast  wearing  out  f  \ en  in  that  land  of  originals^  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  manners  that  are  no  longer  comniuu. 

When  part  of  Mamie  Waugh  first  appeared  in  ^aekwood,  it  was  ascribed 
to  Gait  by  many  of  his  friends;  and  indeea  his  Scottish  manner  was  so  evident 
ihrourrliout,  tliat  he  said  himself  it  was  strange  he  had  no  recollection  of  writing 
such  a  book — as  if  he  had  no  doul)t  of  its  being  his.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
vraiiemblable  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  Rejected  Addresses.  We  hope  that  he 
has  not  woiked  out  this  vein.  Mansie  Waugh  himself  was  becoming  somewhat 
of  a  bore  at  last ;  but  are  there  no  other  Mansies  in  the  land  ? 

The  Doctor  is  great  upon  contagion  ;  and  not  content  with  fighting,  and  in  a 
great  measure  subduing,  the  foul  fiend  Cholera  (he  was  secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
board  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder,  and  tilled  the  oftice  with  high  honour 
to  himselO»  he  wrote  a  book  about  it.  Whether  Cholera  rejoiced  that  his  enemy 
had  written  a  book  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  trust  that  it  wiU 
bo  a  long  day  before  he  or  any  of  his  rascally  breed,  seed,  or  geneiationy  shall 
come  to  deprive  our  literature  of  the  multifarious  talents  of 

Delta,  triangular  bsrd/' 

as  somebody,  wc  forget  who,  once  called  him. 
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ON  INTELLECTUAL  ENDOWMENTS. 
BT  SIB  BOBBfOV  BETDOBS. 


Comtek POR A BiKS  who  uow  stand  on 
the  same  shelf  of  hme,  often,  while 
thqr  lifBd  togttte,  ««ic  Bceastomed 

iDinik  ill  of  each  other.  Thus  Gray 
spoke  of  Akenside,  and  Warburton  of 
Lowlh.  \'arious  conflicting  pa,ssioiis 
prompt  to  this.  Milton  despised  Dry- 
M| — Imc  ilrisfVBB  flsore  m  iMtter  of 
«B|irejudiced  Isste.  Tbtrs  was  no 
congeniality  between  the  genius  of 
Milton  and  that  of  Dryden.  Autliors, 
while  in  the  bioora  of  reputation,  little 
sa^pset  what  spiteful  things  are  travel- 
liaf  aboat  regarding  them  §nm  some 
afttMaewlio^as  they  flatter  themsalves, 
are  among  their  chief  admirers.  Rut 
these  mutual  spitefulnesses  do  not 
finally  injure  positive  merit.  Nothing 
is  iBoia  satisneioiT  than  to  be  eon- 
Tinced,  tiiat  tee  wis  at  last  where  it 
is  due;  and,  anoong  others,  that  the 
tests  of  literary  merit  are  in  the  long- 
run  fixed,  and  above  caprice.  Popular 
whim  and  humour,  and  silly  fashion, 
may  pretail  in  a  tinia,  and  ▼ary  oon- 
VKmly  do  prevail.  But  if  we  look 
into  the  five  hundred  English  author? 
in  metre  since  the  commencement  of 
printiDg,  we  shall  find,  that  they  who 
Mio  sfTiasd  in  the  mamory  of  pos- 
tariqrhnpe  bad  the  most  merit.  Let 
nt  on^  therefore,  who  is  conscious  of 
Ws  own  deserts  despair  !  Tx-t  him 
struggle  on,  if  he  .struggle55  with  good 
fiuth,  ^d  uses  no  artifices  !  It  may  be 
askadyWitbaomaphmsibilityyWbatafail 
praise*  to  the  ^  oeld  insensate  giBfO  V 
Almost  every  one  who  does  not  work 
for  money,  or  worldly  profit  of  some 
kind,  works  for  fame.  To  do  good 
only  An*  the  seerat  satis&etioo  of  W« 
ing  done  it,  is  lave  indeed  t  Who  has 
raised  himself  above  this  aiiom  of 
UoiBoe: 

At  %aid  SGiie  vslst,  msi  ts  scire  hoe 
■ciataltsrr 

But  knowledge  and  virtue  are  pre- 
cious for  tbemselTcs.  In  reading  of 


and  do  not  admit  that  this  could  be 
the  true  cause  of  that  deplorable  afflic- 
tion. We  thinit  tfiat  m  mind  so  ci«i> 
tire  and  elastic  has  always  resources 
within  itself  against  mere  worldly  in- 
gratitude or  injury.  Pecuniary  eml>ar- 
rassment  might  do  much,  because  it 
destroyed  bis  independence;  bat  we 
suspect  tlutt  the  grand  canse  mustbavo 
been  some  bodily  derangement.  We 
do  not  like  literary  men  who  work  at  a 
task  ;  we  always  suspect  that  the  opin- 
ions they  give  are  not  sincere,  llie 
elements  St  conviotkm  are  not  socb 
that  all  of  them  can  always  be  analysed, 
and  embodied  in  language.  We  must 
depend  much,  therefore,  on  a  man's 
character  and  purposes  for  some  part 
of  the  ciredenoe  we  give  to  bis  dicta. 
He  who  b  willing  to  do  good  fimn 
the  loop-hole  of  retreat,"  still  conced- 
ing his  person  and  name,  can  have 
no  other  aim  than  wisdom  and  truth. 
If  we  go  into  society,  we  require  some 
degsee  of  personal  rmpeet  and  distino- 
tioo  to  give  tee  to  oar  oral  commnni- 
cations,  and  command  attention  to 
them;  but  what  is  written  makes  its 
own  way,  if  powerful  and  true.  VVe 
may  sospect  all  praise  when  it  is  paid 
to  our  panona ;  we  csonot  suspect  it 
when  tlie  person  from  whom  the  thing 
praised  comes  is  unknown  !  There 
are  those  to  whose  mind  and  temper 
society  is  necessary, — who  require  the 
stinnibHit  of  conveisation  and  change 
of  objects,  and  whose  teilties  become 
stagnant  and  diseased  in  solitude.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who 
have  a  rich  imagination.  The  more 
sditodoy  die  mom  internal  movement 
with  them  I  The  dnef  thing  is  to  pre* 
serve  self-complacence  and  self-dignity, 
• — without  which  there  can  be  no  great- 
ness of  mind,  it  is  fair  to  treat  those 
with  score  who  belmy  a  littleness  of 
opinion  and  senlinient.  Every  one  is 
isally  great  in  proportion  to  the  gres*T)C)gIe 
ness  of  his  ioteUectual  powers,  pro- 
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subtleties  and  plausible  falsehoods,  in 
theories  built  by  presumptuous  and 
narrow  philosophy ;  but  in  that  moral 
wisdom  which  comes  from  jUte  mingled 
fountain  of  the  head  and  heart,  and 
which  ventures  nothing  that  has  not 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  conscience. 
It  must  be  something  that  approaciies 
to  the  axiomitic  wisdom  of  the  moral 
{Mft  of  the  sacred  writings.  God  has 
sent  us  into  the  world  with  spiritual 
powers  to  operate  upon  matter;  )t  is 
the  act  of  associating  those  spiritual 
powers  with  matter,  and  bringing  them 
thus  into  view,  that  coostitotes  the 
great  duty  of  genius.  There  onght  to 
be  a  language  and  a  sentiment  annexed 
to  every  shriek  of  the  blast.  NVe  are 
made  to  be  affected,  not  merely  in  our 
bodily  senses,  but  mentally,  by  all  the 
scenery  and  sounds  of  nature;  tbe 
winds  talk  to  us,  and  the  ocean,  the 
lakes,  and  the  mountains,  awaken  spi- 
ritual visions  within  us.  He  who 
exercises  himself  happily  as  the  oracle 
wbicb  interprets  these  things,  is  a  sort 
of  haK^inspired  magician.  The  ideas 
in  which  he  deals  are  shadows  that 
elude  all  others  in  the  grasp :  they 
must  never  be  mingled  with  common 
beings  in  the  estimation  of  tbe  world ; 
if  they  are,  they  do  not  carry  the  proper 
authority  and  weight  with  them.  But 
what  genius  does  not  shew  himself 
different  from  others,  even  in  tlie  cradle? 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  gradual 
display  of  native  powers  by  the  process 
of  art  and  labour — a  genius  is  always 
a  genius,  in  his  very  boyhood  !* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  mate- 
rials of  mental  production  are  in  pro- 
portion to  seeming  opportunity ;  they 
are  not  8o:  the  sources  lie  within. 
Imagination  supplies  what  is  wanting 
in  expcricDce.  Amone  realities,  the 
want  of  experience  will  shew  itself ; 
but  not  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
and  the  visions  of  the  mind.  If  it  be 
thought  that  these  fruits  of  the  work- 
ings of  lonely  inspiration  are  of  little 
value  to  the  community,  it  is  an  opi- 
nion of  gross  misconception  and  igno- 
rance.  They  gradually  operate,  like  a 


suhterraneous  spring  which  fertilises 
llie  earth  ;  they  throw  up  beams  of 
light,  like  the  rays  that  sparkle  from 
.  sunny  streams ;  and  the  public  conti- 
nually refer  to  them  as  illuminations 
to  the  doubtful  banks  on  which  they 
are  treadintjj. 

How  few  persons  calling  themselves 
statesmen  have  been  men  of  litentoie! 
Will  any  one  pretend  that  Pitt  was  a 
man  of  literature  ?  or  Liverpool,  or 
Perceval,  or  Rockinfrham,  or  Pelham, 
or  VValpole  t  A  man  of  literature  may 
not  be  a  statesman ;  but  no  one  can  be 
an  enlightened  and  gmnd  statesman 
without  literature.  Canning,  on  die 
contmry,  trusted  too  much  to  literature 
and  rlietorical  flourish,  and  was  too 
much  ^ufi'ed  up  by  conceit  of  his  own 
pre-emmence  in  it,  which  was  not  ao 
great  as  he  supposed. f  Thus  all  hu^ 
man  affairs  run  in  the  wild  course  of  a 
chance-tide!  If  any  one  be  cunning 
enough  to  throw  himself  happily  on 
the  top  of  that  tide,  he  will  be  earned 
up  to  Ibrtune.  But  as  all  is  vanity,  it 
is  best  to  indulge  one's  self  in  iimooeiit 
obscurity  and  peace. 

llis;h  thoughts  and  pure  sentiments 
may  lift  us  above  the  world ;  but  petty 
ambitions  and  petty  vanities  keep  us 
in  a  perpetual  fever,  and  put  us  justly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  base  caprices  of 
others.  Amon;^  mankind  it  is  nothing 
but  an  unprincipled  struggle  for  selfish 
advantages.  No  one  can  command 
success;  and  if  he  obtains  it,  it  turns 
out  to  be  empty,  and  worth  nothing. 
The  best  men — and  the  happiest  too — 
are  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
retirement;!  who  have  never  sought  for 
ftme,  and  nave  depended  on  no  one 
but  themselves.  Scarce  any  one  Is  so 
virtuous  as  not  to  delight  to  mortify 
others.  Ever)'  one  will  play  with  his 
power :  shew  any  one  you  are  anxious 
for  his  good  opinion,  and  he  will  be 
sure  to  disappoint  you — (be  very  tut 
of  the  desire  degrades  you  in  his  asti- 
mation. 

Knowledge  is  pleasure  in  itself — 
the  creatures  of  the  imagination  afibrd 
still  greater  pleasure.    We  gaae  on 


*  We  should  very  much  doubt  this  position  of  our  friend  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
Of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  from  our  experience  of  this  very  moKli  writer^  tiiat  he 

would  find  IK)  diflRculty  at  all  at  nil,  in  writii^  a  «nni-«»  —  'Digiti2te€i-by  CjtJOgle 

"  The  gnrudual  display  of  the  nativA  now 
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▼wont  tlHit  iMve  the  power  of  eonfer- 
riny  intrinsic  delight;  is  it  increased 
by  telling  the  delight  to  others  ?  Since 
others  would  blight  iho  enjoyment, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  our  own 
secret  i  Envy  and  jealousy  are  the 
two  leadiog  passions  of  human  nature ; 
the  prineipal  occupation  in  social  in- 
tercourse is  to  detract  from  others.  So 
says  FalstafiT,  in  the  famous  words  put 
into  bis  hps  by  Shakespeare. 

Are  these  prosingsr  What  is  the 
Me  of  imageiy,  or  fiwtSy  without  intel- 
lectual comment?  A  story  once  told, 
and  its  dinmtmcnt  known,  who  will 
read  it  a  second  lime?  The  interest  is 
then  gone ;  there  is  nothing  to  cite  or 
lefer  to;  there  is  no  general  truth; 
BOlhing  applicable  to  any  other  combi- 
nation or  circnmslances.  Wlnat  is  a 
riddle  when  it  is  known  ?  —  dead  and 
evaporated  1  Moral  and  psychological 
knowledge  is  conveyed  by  comments, 
noCbj  fiwts: 

**  The  proper  study  of  msaUnd  is  man." 

lie  who  is  content  to  be  ignorant  on 
thU  subject,  rises  little  above  a  brute. 
But  to  attain  this  knowledge,  we  must 
enter  into  the  penetration  of  the  mind 
and  the  heari ;  ue  must  not  encumber 
the  meroory  with  mere  external  facts. 
In  society,  all  is  disguise ;  and  he  who 
knows  only  the  8urfiice,will  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  delusion.  Smne  meOy 
therefore,  the  more  they  mix  in  society, 
the  less  they  know  of  mankind. 

The  mind  governs,  yet  not  openly, 
but  rather  by  imperceptitile  influence : 
riches  and  open  force  seem  to  a  vulgar 
eye  to  govern.  No  one  can  be  happy 
^vho  does  not  think  rightly,  because  he 
will  be  always  thwarted  in  false  expect- 
ations: a  veil  is  over  every  thing,  and 
be  who  cannot  pierce  it  must  be  a 
dupe.* 

In  the  immense  suburbs  of  London, 
probably,  live  some  of  the  strangest 


no  one  ever  heard,  except  in  the  Bank* 

books  —  men  whose  principal  gains 

have  been  as  money-lenders,  or  jobbers 
(not  as  pani biers,  for  they  run  no  ha- 
zard s)  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  These 
are  persons  fed  and  gorged  by  that 
greatest  ofall  curses,  the  National  Debt, 
which  makes  the  public  funds — a 
plague,  whiclt  ins  \:v>u(^  beyond  all 
oil)er  plai^iies  to  demor.ihse  England, 
and  lay  u  mine  for  its  inevitable  ruin— 
a  plague,  such  that  every  statesman  who 
has  encouraged  it  has  lost  all  cl  dm  to 
patriotism  —  a  plague,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  that  any  statesman  of  com- 
mon sense  could  be  blind  to  the  evils. 

It  is  because  a  man  of  talent  has 
not  the  resolution  to  nurse  the  habits 
of  a  well -employed  retiretnent,  that  he 
does  not  betake  himself  to  this  course 
of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
intellectual  faculties  can  be  most  im- 
proved and  best  exerted  in  a  proper 
and  virtuous  retirement,  never  falline 
into  idleness,  nor  lettinjj  the  mind 
dwell  too  exclusively  on  one  subject. 

Genius  cannot  sufficiently  mould 
the  manners  and  forms  of  the  mass  of 
trifling  and  stupid  mankind  to  its  own 
models;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to 
be  secluded  from  them.  When  the 
ardour  of  genius  endeavours  to  keep 
down  its  impetuosities,  it  loses  it« 
strength  and  its  sest  The  collision  9 
society  forces  us  to  smooth  down  oni 
roughnesses,  and,  with  our  roughnesses, 
all  our  cliaracteristics.  At  the  same 
time,  this  collision  sometimes  strikes 
out  new  lights,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  come  forth.  Then  what 
precious  time  is  lost  in  common  com- 
pany !  what  trains  of  vnlnnble  ideas 
are  broken  in  upon  !  how  the  glow  of 
the  heart  is  clouded,  and  the  imagina- 
tion pressed  down  under  an  intolerable 
weight !  It  is  like  a  fire  eitinguished 
by  loads  of  wet  earth. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  theseg{itg4t>y  Googk 
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oT  ill-dispoeed  minds.  To  think  and 
feel  correctlv  and  deeply  through  all 
the  range  of  moral  contemplatioiiy  is  a 

mighty  attainment;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  tliat  what  is  new  to  ourselves 
is  llicrefore  new  to  others,  and  requires 
to  be  taught  to  them.  Still  ionumer- 
aWe  topics  remain  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  require  to  be  brought  out.  Many 
cry,  '*  leave  them  in  the  mist  in  which 
you  find  them  ;  it  is  suflicient  to  con- 
eem  yourself  with  your  own  affairs." 
This  IS  not  generous  and  high-minded; 
if  none  thought  beyond  themselves, 
how  would  the  world  go  on?  Popular 
errors  of  the  moment,  mischievous  and 
extensive  in  tiieir  efi'ects,  are  always  in 
operation:  truth  prevails  more  rarely 
than  is  assumed,  and  false  opinions, 
let  alone,  will  obtain  absolute  domi- 
nion. The  enlightened  intellect  wliich 
can  correct  them,  and  dissipate  delu- 
aions,  is  a  great  benefactor.  Men  are 
willing  to  encourage  the  continuance 
ofdeoeitftil  colours,  when  they  favour 
their  own  passions  and  wishes  ;  but 
the  spear  of  trutli  dissipates  them,  and 
takes  ilie  film  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  gazers. 

The  devil  is  always  at  the  cauldron 
that  brews  evil,  and  spreads  its  smoke 
over  the  world.  Spells  are  ever  in 
demand  aeainst  these  poisons.  At  this 
crisis,  radical  falsehoods  in  political 
economy  are  in  ftill  operetion;  are 
they  to  be  left  to  detect  themselves? 
What  is  always  ropeated  without  con- 
tradiction, will  betaken  \n  he  unassail- 
able truth.  The  government  is  in- 
excusable which  permits  lies  to  have 
dominion  over  the  public  mind :  will- 
o*- wisps,  and  fires  which  are  not 
genuine,  play  upon  the  surface  of 
society. 

What  are  the  (acuities  which  it 
requires  to  draw  away  the  Teil  fiom 
these  deceptions?  not  only  profound 
penetration  and  iudgment,  but  bright 
imagination.  W  ithout  imagination  there 
can  be  no  sagacity,  for  sagacity  does 
not  soring  from  mere  observance.  Many 
minas  seem  to  be  blanks ;  they  scarcely 
think  at  all,  unless  mistily,  on  the  few 
objects  which  press  upon  their  senses  ; 
they  lead  a  sort  of  aoimai  life.  Authors. 


reasouings  to  temporary  purposet.  But 
the  interest  of  such  ptodiietioiia  does 

not  survive  the  occasion  ;  and  the  occa- 
sion is  only  in  the  application.  To 
survive  tlie  crisis  requires  originating 
and  geueralisiue  faculties.  Important 
truths  are  not  brought  forth  without 
cost  of  intellect  and  toil ;  and  though 
numbers  have  skill  to  apply,  few  have 
skill  to  produce.  Why  is  this  gift  so 
rare  ?  that  it  is  so,  is  proved  by  tlie  few 
who  have  attained  to  permanent  emi- 
nence in  literetnie— by  the  few  that  are 
pregnant  with  its  essence,  while  mntti- 
tudes  can  command  its  materials. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  we  are  thus 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  £uiciful 
pre-emtnence  which  does  not  exiat  in 
our  natures:  but  it  does  exist;  and 
whoever  examines  acutely,  will  find  it 
so.  The  impressions  received  by  a 
creative  mind,  perhaps  remain  treasured 
for  years,  before  ihey  are  brought  into 
use ;  at  first  they  may  have  been  indis- 
tinct,  but  they  grednally  work  them- 
selves into  clearness  and  depth  ;  and 
then  at  last  serve  for  part  of  the  mate- 
rials of  some  new  combinations.  At 
filst,  perhaps,  the  diflferaooe  from  com- 
mon productions  is  not  pereeptible  to 
vulgar  eyes ;  but  af\er  a  time  it  remains 
at  top,  while  aU  that  surrounded  it  has 
sunk. 

The  powers  of  some  men  expand 
slowly,  but  are  the  stronger  at  ust.* 

They  ^el  the  force  within  them  long 

before  they  can  bring  it  out ;  and  thus 
tliey  persevere,  in  defiance  of  the  mean 
opinion  others  may  entertain  of  them, 
liiey  work  incessantly,  unseen  and 
unsuspected.  Sometimes  the  spring 
lies  deep  beneath  an  almost  impene- 
traltlc  rock,  and  even  when  arrived  at, 
requires  to  be  filtered  and  analysed 
with  great  pains.  Many  things  are 
mysterious  and  inscrutaole  till  long 
thought  upon,  and  are  not  intended  to 
be  revealed  but  by  a  great  co'it  of 
mental  expenditure.  This  it  sometimes 
requires  a  long  life  to  accomplish. 
Compilations  are  easily  made ;  matten 
of  fact  are  easily  stated ;  but  comments, 
opinions,  speculations,  and  principles, 
are  far  otherwise.  A  rich  and  easy 
abundance  of  seatimeni  is  a  oower  of 
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itk  otiier  people's  words,  u  flaade  with- 
out mucn  trouble  or  art.    He  who 

watches  his  own  feelings  and  move- 
ments of  mind,   has  an  original  to 
fltndy,  on  which  he  may  depend,  and  is 
em«  to  draw  a  fieahneae  of  icaeaililuice 
which  will  at  OQce  interest  and  instruct. 
But  the  copy  of  a  copy  is  the  feeblest 
of  faint  things.     Another  thing  not 
commonly  attained  in  composition  by 
youth  it  meUowness.  AnOwis  litlle 
practised  are  ^  to  be  haid  and  af- 
fected.   Long  experience,  a  calm  con- 
fidence, a  familiarity  with  the  public 
eye,  set  a  writer  at  his  ease,  and  enable 
MD  to  bring  forth  bis  conceptions 
without  effint  or  constraint ;  he  knows, 
by  what  is  past,  what  he  lias  to  depend 
upon.    If  we  have  not  a  transparent 
view  of  what  is  passing  within  us,  if  it 
IS  not  reflected  by  tnie  mirror  of  our 
mind,  we  nrast  seem  to  ooisdvesto  be 
grovelling  blindfold  in  the  wofld,  and 
ever  be  restless  to  free  ourselves  from 
tins  darkness.    If  we  can  only  go  wjili 
the  stream,  and  move  as  others  move, 
we  are  in  a  wretched  stale  of  depend- 
ence ;  like  the  feather  thrown  into  the 
air,  which  drops  when  the  breeze  ceases. 
Innate  pride  forbids  us  to  be  content  with 
being  ciphers  in  society ;  and  when  we 
have  the  ftdlilj  to  operate  on  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  we  persuade  onisdfeSy 
if  we  exert  th.\t  facility,  that  we  may 
be  of  some  little  use  and  importance 
among  our  contemporaries.    Hence  is 
nortored  sooe  portion  of  that  self- 
complacence,  witnoot  which  there  can 
be  no  content  or  good-humour.  For 
this  reason  no  one  can  live  for  himself 
alone,  because  no  one  can  thus  preserve 
self«omplacence.   We  may  work  oat 
things  by  our  own  skill  which  have 
been  worked  out  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore, yet  thus  worked  out,  they  will 
always  have  freshness:  while  he  who 
scribbles  from  his  memory  instantly 
helnTS  his  prototype,  and  Aitigiies  by 
his  emptiness  and  useless  repetitions. 
The  mind  ought  always  to  be  in  a  state 
ol  progression — every  day  ought  to  add 
somelhlog  to  our  knowledge.  When 
whit  we  galhsr  one  day  is  eflhoed  by 
the  acquirement  of  the  next,  ennui  al- 
most always  ensues.    It  is  only  by 
multiplication  and  comhinatioii  that  we 
can  tind  an  enduring  cause  of  novelty. 
Books  are  multiplied  without  end,  and 
there  arc  but  Ibw  books  whidi  contain 
any  addiiioo  lo  our  intelligence;  and  it 


requires  an  acute  taste  to  discriminate 
exactly  what  is  new.  The  effects  are  felt 
by  readers  who  do  not  precisely  know 
the  cause.  How  few  critics  can  penetrate 
what  are  the  true  spellsof  comoositionl 
— the  dwrm.  lies  m  the  brsalo  of  lilby 
in  the  exhalations  of  the  soul!  If  it 
be  not  an  echo,  it  falls  flat,  though  the 
reader  does  not  know  why.  Tiie  voice 
of  nature  tinds  a  response  in  every 
bosom.  Lord  Chesterneld,  in  the  pre- 
fiuce  to  Hammond's  Elegies,  long  ago 
observed,  that  the  attraction  of  the  poet 
was,  that  he  rather  wrote  what  he  thought 
than  thought  wliat  he  should  write. 
The  mere  artifices  of  writing  have 
scarcely  ever  continued  to  support  an 
author's  fame  long  :  depth,  wisdom, 
truth,  genuineness,  are  the  indispen- 
sable qualities. 

In  authors  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration quality  and  quantity.  Some 
rich  minds  have  yet  not  the  talent  of 
inventing  stories,  but  only  detached 
ch.aracters  and  passions,  sentiments  and 
thoughts  arising  out  of  them ;  that  is, 
they  cannot  put  invented  charactere 
into  combinea  and  conflicting  action. 
If  genius  is  not  varied  and  extensive, 
it  is  of  a  humble  class ;  cfialtitr  is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  genius,  because 
it  can  only  arire  from  tfie  idttd  presence 
of  objects. 

Addison  had  clearness,  rectitude, 
and  beauty  of  mind  ;  but,  perhaps,  not 
positive  force.  Johnsons  magnitude 
was  sometimes  swell  rsdier  than 
strength.  Burke  had  variety,  elasti- 
city, beauty,  spendour,  and  sublimity. 
Some  tliitik  that  Burke's  mind  was  too 
exclusively  occupied  with  politics  ;  but 
with  him  politics  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whole  nng^  of  moml  philo- 
sophy. His  illustrative  imagery  was 
poc'tically  beautiful.  He  had  looked 
U|>on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye  :  that 
be  did  not  write  in  verse  was  mere 
accident  Goldsmith^  in  his  humorous 
lines  on  the  characten  of  Uie  litsnuy 
Club,  says,  that 

"  lie  to  party  p^ve  op  what  was  OMttnt 

for  rooiikitul." 

But  this  is  severe  and  unjust :  none  of 
his  speeches  or  vmtings  betmy  party 

politics.  Yet  politics  are  SO  carried  on 
in  Engl.inH,  that  he  who  engages  prac- 
tically 111  them  can  scarce  avoid  parly 
combination,  with  its  evil  and  narrow 
passions,  and  its  base  intrigues  and 
manoeuvres.* 


•  Too  true  !—0.  Y. 
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The  spirit  of  long,  if  not  (  ternal  life, 
is  always  in  tlio  style  and  language  of 
genius,  h  sets  inio  ihe  essences  of  the 
human  character,  and  dmws  out  the 
fountain  of  our  beinflf.  It  is  above 
tempoiacy  and  adventitious  passions  : 
it  echoes  no  outward  cries,  but  speaks 
from  the  onicles  within.  If  we  turn 
over  the  volumes  of  any  two  or  three 
shelves  of  the  miscellaneous  literature 
of  a  great  library,  we  shall  have  proof 
how  very  rare  this  high  quality  of 
genius  is.  Page  after  page,  volume 
after  volume,  all  is  dry,  dull,  and  dead. 
Perhaps  the  writers  were  lively  beings 
in  practiod  life :  but  in  the  solitude  of 
the  closet  all  was  dulness  and  torpor. 
They  who  were  known  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  to  be  quick  and  ani- 
mated, gave  a  temporary  interest  to 
their  writings  which  soon  eeased. 

When  we  read  a  book,  we  ought  to 
ask,  are  any  new  traits  developed,  any 
new  distinctions  made  f  — do  we  Hnd 
any  thought  we  have  not  found  else- 
where T  or  do  we  meet  with  an  old  one 
better  expressed?  Shall  we  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  work  again  ?  Does 
it  contain  matter  of  general  application, 
and  is  it  enriched  with  tlie  essence  of 
tliought  ?  What  are  trite  fects  worth 
that  illustrate  no  new  or  important 
principle  ?  By  how  few  books  is  any 
thing  to  be  learned,  or  the  understand- 
mg  improved,  or  the  imagination  ex- 
panded 1  wiien  an  author  flashes  a 
new  light  upon  us,  we  start  vnth  plea- 
sure. But  how  rarely  » this  brilliance 
exhibited  !  Authors  are  content  to  deal 
with  hackneyed  ideas  ;  they  have  not 
courage  or  force  to  reduce  into  form 
new  matter ;  thev  do  not  venture  upon 
new  and  unbroken  ground.  If  tney 
borrow,  other  people's  thoughts  will 
come  in  other  people's  words ;  so  that 
there  is  no  novelty  even  of  language. 

Unfortunately,  the  mob  of  readers 
)ike  story,  rather  than  reflection  and 
sentiment ;  tibey  prefer  matter  to  intel- 
lect :  so  Heaven  permits  in  the  fallen 
state  of  man.  What  is  obvious  to  ih#» 
sensM  i* 


by  the  \miverjality  of  spirit  and  genius. 
Most  of  the  fashionable  publicationt 
aie  but  flowers  of  a  day,  that  «  fiMle 
tiraelessly."  In  the  morning  they  open 
their  leaves,  put  forth  their  gaudy 
colours,  and  die  ere  night.  They  are 
raised  in  a  hot-bed,  have  no  scent,  and 
no  stamina  of  life.  The  thin  fluid  is 
impelled,  exhausts  itself,  and  evapo- 
rates. 

We  return  to  general  truths  again 
and  again;  essence  never  dies.  He 
who  cannot  generalise  has  narrow  and 
purblind  feculties ;  he  ventures  to  give 
an  opinion  on  a  particular  fact  or  case, 
but  cannot  reach  the  extent  of  any  rule 
or  principle.  VVhal  is  a  single  case 
worth  that  affords  nothing  applicable 
as  a  direction  to  others?  Tbece  are 
uniform  principles,  according  to  which, 
by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  all  things 
move.  If  we  can  get  at  a  principle,  we  . 
get  at  wisdom.*  It  is  useless  to  load 
the  memory  with  insulated  paiticnlart. 

It  is  the  mark  of  genius  that  it  is 
frank  and  open-bosomed  ;  its  feelings 
are  too  strong  to  allow  it  to  wear  a 
false  dress.  Hut  all  worldly  success 
depends  on  guile,  reserve,  and  manage- 
ment; as  much  is  elfected  by  coo- 
oealing  the  truth  as  by  asserting  felse- 
hood ;  the  great  art  of  business  is  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.  But  this  is  a 
base  and  scoundrel-like  sort  of  wisdom. 
Dissimulation  is  quite  as  wicked  as 

timnkttion. 

Hiere  is  scarce  any  station,  or  scarce 
any  circumstances,  under  which  an 
educated  mind,  whose  workings  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  under  due 
regulation,  may  not  be  happy;  air, 
exercise,  and  simple  food,  accompanied 
by  elevated,  tender,  and  refined  mus- 
ings, by  tranquillity,  and  an  habitual 
control  over  violent  and  bitter  passions, 
will  secure  a  constant  enjoyment  of 
existence.  But  envy,  jealousy,  malice, 
avarice,  cupidity,  are  their  own  punish- 
ment, and  eat  up  the  heart.  A  restless 
desire  of  distinciiou  lives  in  a  sute  of 
incessant  mortifloition:  ai*<<  tlui  vanous 
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ciliatory.  New  wealtU  and  power  are 
always  iosolent;  and  the  rei»pect  ac- 
quired through  fiwud  is  retained  bjr 

9tti&e$.    The  cunninc;  man  is  always 

a  rascal,  ami  ;:cnenilly  a  fool :  idiots 
and  mad  persons  are  aU\ays  cunning;  : 
the  cold  prudence  of  tiie  world  Ung  is 


We  lie  free  to  admit,  lliat  it  it  dan- 

mous  to  keep  the  brain  in  too  high  a 
aeTTpe  of  excitement  —  it  causes  too 
morbid  a  susri-pubility  of  the  heart. 
In  that  case  tiie  very  shrieks,  or  even 
nghtof  the  windy  aibet  ui  too  deeply 
and  too  mysteriously :  the  wind  leema 
literally  to  talk  and  moan  to  us.  A 
genuine  poet  always  lives  in  a  slate  of 
waking  dreams ;  what  is  called  reason, 
hee  not  m  soffieieait  doninioQ  over  him. 
No  philoio|ihicel  theory  has  yet  ade^ 
Quately  accounted  for  dreams.  Why 
wiould  imagination  he  stronger  in  sleep 
than  awake  }  It  is  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory to  say,  that  it  is  no  lon^r  under 
the  oootxol  of  the  judgment.  Why 
ahoold  the  judgment  be  more  suspended 
in  sleep  than  the  imagination  ?  The 
theory  of  dr^iros  by  the  Scotch  meta- 
physician, Baxter,  is  curious — he  sup- 
poses  them  to  be  eftcted  by  the  agency 
of  external  spiriu. 

Something  will  depend  on  the  scenes 
among  which  we  live.  He  who  inhabits 
a  country  of  mountains^  lakes,  and 
oeeans,  will  commonly  have  his  facul- 
ties, if  naturally  warm,  in  a  high  degree 
of  glow.  It  ii  better  that  they  should 
be  kept  down  :  in  this  state  they  unfit 
us  for  the  world  —  they  put  us  into  a 
sort  of  delirium  —  we  cannot  form  the 
idea  of  a  poet  in  the  same  oommon- 
plaee  eonaitioo  of  calmness  at  other 
mortals.  Thoughts  and  images  tor- 
ment them,  which  pass  nnheeded  by 
others.  We  ought  to  think  and  write 
Ibr  troth's  leke — not  to  dnw  attention 
to  ourselvea.  If  we  fiul  in  gnining 
approbation,  we  ought  to  be  only  hurt 
because  it  raises  doubts  in  us  wbedier 


respectful  to  them.  They  think  much 
of  labour  and  artiAce  —  which  are  a 
tort  of  force  they  can  coant.  But  the 
atme  rule  of  operation  must  not  be 
applied  to  different  minds.  One  works 
in  one  way,  and  anotlirr  in  another, 
iiut  no  one  will  work  >Aell  who  does 
not  give  the  rein  to  his  own  native 
impulses:  if  these  are  not  good,  he  will 
find  no  available  substitute  for  them. 
No  advice  is  to  he  trusted  ;  one  must 
act  upon  his  own  ideas,  or  not  at  all. 
It  is  a  grief  lliat  almost  every  one 
wishes  to  appear  in  a  dlsenised  eha* 
racter,  and  not  his  own.  Allexpression 
of  thoughts  which  are  not  sincere  i.s 
mischievous.  We  do  not  know  by 
their  writings  what  the  generality  of 
authors  are. 

We  feel  where  we  ought  not  to  feel, 
and  are  hard-hearted  where  sensibility 
is  due.  Tliey,  therefore,  who  have  the 
most  general  appearance  of  feeling,  are 
often  the  most  insensible  on  trvinor 
occasions.  But  we  mutt  take  mankind 
as  they  are,  and  not  be  such  presnm|H 
tuous  fools  as  to  think  that  we  can 
new-make  them  :  and  if  we  will  refuse 
to  take  any  one  into  our  good  opinion 
till  he  is  perfect,  there  can  be  no  good 
opinion.  Are  we  to  prefer  the  flinty 
heart,  because  sensibility  is  sometimes 
wronply  excited  f  The  false  and  con- 
tradictory candour  of  the  world  is  put 
forth  to  excuse  the  fimlts  of  the  bad, 
and  to  exaggerate  and  malign  the 
frailties  of  the  good. 

We  must  get  through  life  as  we  can, 
with  the  least  harm  to  others,  and  the 
least  suffering  to  ourselves :  but  we 
augment  our  uneasinesa  by  superfluous 
anxieties — by  cares  Uiat  promote  no 
good,  and  tend  to  empoison  our  own 
blood.  Nothing  does  ilus  more  than 
idle  desire  of  distinction,  witliout  a 
re^rd  to  just  means.  It  is  an  argii> 
ment  in  favourof  solitude,  that  it  sufiers 
this  desire  to  sleep. 

The  poet  ought  to  have  aiij}jWHi5\!Sf  Google 
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chtnge  the  coofcination  of  their  ele- 
meots.  We  believe  that,  tfanMigh  ftv 

of  vulgar  opinion  and  of  the  acepiiciBi 

of  false  philosophy,  we  depress  our- 
selves infinitely  l>elow  that  to  which 
we  might  rise.  A  new  idea  developed 
is  ft  gem,  of  wluch  the  vekie  never 
decays.  The  mass  of  nanldiid  look 
upon  this  5tate  of  existence,  material 
and  intellectual,  with  careless  and  un- 
discemiog  eyes,  and  with  unmoved 
beaitf.  Thereisahiwiortofettnoing, 
erising  from  perpetual  w^atchfulness  of 
selfish  attention,  which  is  substituted 
for  understand  ing.  The  sensualist  says, 
**  I  am  content  with  the  enjoyments  o( 
our  material  state.''  It  ii  nght  to  be 
bumble ;  bat  not  to  mnt  a  ael^cooi- 
placence  which  allows  the  fecuhies  flUr 
play.  We  ought  to  pay  rank  its  cere- 
monial courtesy,  but  never  to  feel  scr- 
Tility  towards  it.  High  thoughts  must 
mount  over  ungenenms  and  tmen- 
lightened  passions,  and  will  finally 
subdue  them.  \Vc  soon  tire  of  mere 
beauty  of  expression,  unless  there  be 
something  inuinsicaiiy  beautiful  in  the 
thought. 

what  do  we  team  ftom  common 

facts,  such  ns  may  occur  to  every  one? 
And  if  the  combination  of  facts  is  un- 
common,  the  chances  are  tliat  it  is  out 
of  the  coufse  of  hinnan  probability, 
and  therefore  only  eakwhted  to  raise 
a  Actitions  and  raise  surprise.  The 
imagination  oti|^t  never  to  be  gratified 
at  the  expense  of  the  understanding. 
That  poetry  is  best  which  conveys  to 
■s  laoial  instruction,  and  teaches  us 
lofty  opinions  on  lifo  and  manners; 
which  directs  our  passions,  softens  the 
bad,  and  cheers  the  virtuous.  We 
may  say  that  Pope  is  a  great  poet  only 
^ikm.  M  is  inventive,  as  in  his  EftpMo 
ioJMard.  MUihnRapeoftheLodt^ 
however  much  it  is  praised,  it  is  mere 
technical  invention ;  and  though  nothing 
can  shew  us  in  a  higher  degree  the 
perfect  art  of  composition,  it  is  loo 
triHing  in  its  matter  and  sentiment  to 
delight  a  strong  intellect.  With  whom 
does  it  carry  the  illusion  of  momentary 
belief  ? — and  if  it  has  not  the  s^U  to 
nrodoce  this  illusion,  then  it  is  not 
nigh  poetry.  Do  not  even  the  wildest 
imaginations  of  Shakespeare  produce 
this  spell  ?  Are  they  not  always 
founded  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
people  and  the  times  ?  The  fairies  of 
those  agea  were  of  popular  credence. 
The  gnomes  and  sylphs  do  not  touch 
us  like  the  iairies;  they  merely  play 
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roond  the  forced  foacise  of  the  kmL 
When  Pope's  TWMd  poeliy  wias  deep- 
ened by  sensibility,  it  was  vigorous 
and  maiariificent.  But  his  common 
excellence  lay  in  the  terseness  of  the 
moral  couplet.  Sometimes  for  a  bmi- 
dred  lines  together  he  is  dry;  aad 
totally  void  of  elevation.  The  poetiy 
of  Pope  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  even  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Lord  Byron  gave  a 
new  inlsiest  to  dris  umOLMi,  but  wltii> 
out  any  powers  of  critielsBi  equal  to 
his  genius.  He  rather  perversely  took 
the  side  of  the  French  scnool  of  Boileaa 
and  Dryden,  against  the  more  iraagi* 
natiTe  school  of  Italy,  aad  of  SpeMsr 
aad  Milton.  On  seue  points  he  was 
right  against  the  positions  of  Mr.  Lisle 
Bowles,  because  the  idea  of  confining 
poetry  to  the  mere  material  imagery  of 
nature  is  a  strange  limitation  of  that 
of  which  the  essence  is  spiritaality. 

The  modem  poetry  ot  Italy  sprung 
from  the  Provencal  school ;  and  the 
tales  of  chivalry  sung  by  the  wandering 
minstrels,  which  had  their  principal 
soMce  in  the  crasades.  T^ey  wera  a 
sort  of  lyric  narrative,  and  were  thera* 
fore  partly  epical.  It  was  the  heroism 
of  ages  precedent  to  the  revival  of  let- 
ters ;  and  Uierefore  superstitious  belief 
had  ample  voom  ana  verge  enough 
for  its  wildest  fteafcs.  All  the  imageiy 
of  romantic  fiction  was  daily  in  actual 
movement  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
All  Europe  was  stirring,  and  mingling 
together  from  distant  countries;  the 
gorgeous  UaioDiy  of  vraitike  devices 
shone  in  every  castle  and  ball.  TUii 
and  tournaments,  the  soond  of  the  harp, 
and  "bevies  of  fair  ladie-^,'"  were  coiiti- 
nually  exhibited  in  the  grand  baronial 
residences.  All  the  gorgeous  distloo- 
tions  of  graduated  society  worked  oa 
the  wondering  fancies  of  the  people  — 
curiosity  was  always  on  the  stretch  ; 
the  cold  scepticism  of  modem  philo- 
sophy was  uakaowa  even  to  the  most 
learned.  Then  Hope  was  voung,  and 
all  in  the  distance  was  foitile  in  enio^ 
ment  and  glory. 

When  the  French  school  of  taste, 
nursed  in  the  luxurious,  court  of  petiU 
m^Urei,  over  wUeh  Louis  XIV.  rs^^aed, 
damped  all  energies  and  turned  every 
thing  to  heartless  wit  and  jest,  the 
rclurninR  royalists  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  introduced  it  into  the  pro- 
fligate English  metropolis;  and  by  aoei> 
dent  it  fell  on  a  Bntish  genius  of  no 
ordioaiy  power,  to  whose  charecterislic 
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it  ifM  belt  mrilMl. 
HmI  Dryden  IMI  IB  tbe  age  of  SpcMer, 
ke  WMld  never  prolMiMy  liave  risen  to 

grest  distinction  ;  or  perhaps  he  would 
have  written  such  a  poem  as  Sir  John 
Daviess  iVoKe  Ttintum,  Were  we  to 
eritidsa  DiyideB's  tnarialieB  of  Virgil, 
iw  ooaM  tbevr  that,  theugh  H  has 
many  merits  of  its  own  in  vigotir  of 
language,  and  harmony  of  versification, 
yet  it  is  delicient  in  the  leading  cliarac- 
Hiiilici  cf  Virgil's  genius,  especially 
mmtUSky  and  grace ;  and  addresses  thie 
inteilect  where  V^irgil  addresses  the 
fancy.  We  Cannot  too  highly  pmise 
Jobuson  s  analysis  of  Dry  den  s  mental 
teskkt;  ner  ctn  we  refrain  fram 
HTfiiwiiig  MVpriie  that  Dryden  was  w 
great  a  favourite  of  Gray,  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  poeli,  and  one  of  the 
most  imaginative. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  far  it  is  con- 
sisleot  with  wisdom  and  viitiie  to  in* 
da^pe  in  those  visions  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  which  poets  deal.  We  deem 
it  perfectly  consistent  with  conscience 
to  Dourish  such  as  are  conformable  to 
iRHBan  fiohabili^  and  dw  prineiples 
of  oar  natufs,  provided  the  persons 
indulging  them  are  not  bound  down  by 
duty  to  the  common  practical  business 
.of  life ;  but  we  consider  that  it  unfits 
Ihcna  fertile  eaecotion  of  coarse  afiairs ; 
Ikat  it  leodera  them  too  aente  and  irh 
table ;  and  that  it  seduces  them  away 
from  the  point  before  thorn,  in  which 
all  skill  in  business  consists.  We  have 
a  strong  opinion  of  the  variety  of  our 
4esliBies»  imd  of  the  uses  of  it ;  and 
thefefbiewe  are  advocates  lbrt]iedi»> 
tinction  of  ranks  and  the  demarcations 
of  society.  It  contributes  to  the  ener- 
gies of  our  social  state,  and  the  uutri- 
awnt  of  hope.  Thonj^  Milton,  when 
tooied  vritb  republicanism,  spoke  with 
eODlempt  of  what  he  called  the  trap- 
pings of  a  monarchy,  yet  in  his  famous 
isorteenth  sonnet,  Ou  his  Blindness," 
be  expiesBsd  vetydiffnent  sentiments. 

There  is  nothing  more  stupid  nor 
more  odious  than  to  try  all  men's 
duties  by  one  test  of  excellence.  He 
who  executes  the  necessary  business  of 
IHe,  is  not  more  useftil  than  be  who 
sneentes  the  ornamental*  We  may 
merely  exist  in  an  animal  stale,  hut 
we  are  happy  in  proportion  as  we  are 
spiritual ;  and  all  the  best  ornaments 
of  society  add  to  our  spirituality.  There 
is  a  strange  theory  of  dull  men,  which 
afrplies  measuie  «nd  value  to  every 
thing;  and  there  are  two  classes  m 


politicians  who  do  tliii  —  fools  and 
Miods. 

It  is  in  our  powtf,  by  the  force  of 
mind,  to  make  life  nearly  what  we  will. 
If  we  think  wrong,  we  shall  feel  wrong; 
our  passions  ai*e  lu  Uic  power  of  our 
minds.  If  we  take  m  wrong  scale  of 
life»  oor  jealousies,  envies,  sdcI  hsArsds, 
will  predominate  over  us :  WO  must 
neither  fear  the  hi<ih,  nor  despise  the 
low.  A  great  part  of  the  discomfort 
ofonrheingafisesftom  judging  wrongly 
of  the  condition  of  others ;  a  r^t  judg- 
ment is  best  formed  by  sagacity  ope- 
rating on  imagination.  They  who  talk 
by  rote  are  very  tiresome.  We  want 
fresh  opinions,  coming  directly  from 
the  'foontaiosofthe  mind,  and  produced 
■by  the  occasion ;  we  do  not  want  se> 
cond-hand  judgments,  which  may  not 
be  sincere,  or  may  not  apply  to  the 
case. 

There  are  those  who  have  tdcen  op 

the  very  strange  idea,  that  poetry  most 

be  fantastic:  high  poetry  only  occn|nei 
itself  with  truth,  though  it  be 

"  Truth  severe,  in  £uxy  fiction  dressed." 

The  fiction  that  is  contrary  to  possi- 
bility and  probability  is  good  for  no- 
thing. The  illustration  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be  inventive;  the  miiui^  or 
idsn  oonveved,  must  be  true  in  the 
ahstnet.  If  poetry  does  not  impart 
instruction  or  wisdom,  it  is  an  empty 
sound.  All  the  nicest  perceptions  of 
the  mind  are  communicated  by  poetry, 
and  all  the  noblest  and  tenderest  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.  It  is  in  our  most 
solemn  hours,  in  the  depth  of  our 
emotions,  that  poetry  is  written ;  its 
business  is  to  awaken  in  others  tliat 
intellectual  slate  of  l)eing  which  it  feels 
itself.  We  most  write  what  we  think 
and  M,  or  all  we  write  will  be  hollow 
and  worthless.  No  poetry  has  stood 
its  ground  which  is  not  of  this  cast. 
As  to  artihce,  the  artitice  of  one  age 
never  pleases  the  next.  What  is  mn- 
tastic  IS,  on  that  account,  vicious  and 
rotten. 

Truth  is  the  essence  of  all  CoUins's 
ideal  personihcaiious — of  all  his  ideal 
embootments.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Essay 
on  that  poet  is  a  most  obscure  and 
imperfect  one;  she  says  that  his  thoughts 
are  trite,  and  that  his  merit  lies  only  in 
the  dress.  Now  the  features  he  selects 
arise  from  the  very  nicest  dtstinctiont 
of  the  mind :  none  but  a  mofoond  ob» 
server  could  have  brougnt  out  those 
characteristics.    Mrs.  Barbauld's  ge- 
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nius  mtt  thtl  of  m  ckar,  but,  we  me- 
pect,  shallow  stream.  AU  fanember 
Shakfpeare'i  funous  lines — 

**  The  man  that  bath  not  nrasic  in  tni 
soul,"  &e. 

We  nay  say  the  same  of  him  who 

cannot  feel  poetry;  it  is  the  poetical 
feeling  which  gives  the  great  charm  to 
life.  All  the  artifices  in  the  world 
will  not  long  conceal  want  of  genius, 
or  foroe ;  labour  may  work  and  work, 
but  it  will  produce  no  genuine  and 
iine-flavoure<l  fruit. 

To  direct  the  understanding  so  as 
to  mend  the  heart,  ought  to  be  among 
our  piame  endeafoiib.  In  all  we  write 
end  think  we  cmfgbX  to  consult  our  con- 
science :  our  object  ought  to  be  truth, 
undiscoloured  by  fashion.  The  stern- 
ness and  maffnificeot  plainness  of  Mil- 
ton's style  delights  us.  It  has  been 
reproached  to  us,  that  we  like  the 
Paradise  Regained  almost  better  than 
the  Paradise  Lost.  We  know  not  what 
is  meant  by  the  complaint  of  want  of 
imagery  in  the  Parodite  Regained'-^ 
it  is  full  of  noble  imagery. 

It  is  said  that  Paradise  hast  is  not 
applicable  to  human  life  and  manners; 
who  shall  say  that  Paradise  Regained 
is  not?  Why,  then,  is  Milton  re- 
proached for  having  over-estimated 
this  poem  T  But  critics  and  readers 
are  always  crying  out  for  story  —  no- 
thing but  story  !  Is  there,  then,  no 
story  in  tlie  account  of  man's  redemp- 
tion 7  No  less  hallowed  lips  than 
Milton's  could  have  related  such  an 
awful  tale.  In  our  calmer  hours,  Milton 
affords  so  much  food  for  the  under- 
standing, in  addition  to  the  gigantic 
powers  of  his  imagination,  that  we  find 
nim  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  only  short  of 
the  sacred  writings.  ^^  hen  we  would 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  sorrows,  suf- 
ferings, and  trials  of  life,  we  should 
read  Paradite  Kegamed.  The  awful 
aimplicity  of  the  umguage,  the  scorn 
of  all  ornament,  elevates  one  into  a 
sort  of  ama/ed  and  holy  admiration. 

It  will  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
assert  that  good  taste  greatly  contributes 
to  a  man's  happiness ;  because  the  con- 
trary implies  wrong  opinion,  or  dull 
or  perverse  feeling.  \\  iiat  is  wisest 
in  the  walks  of  imagination,  is  nlvNuys 
best.  What  false  opinions  or  senti- 
ments are  there  in  Shakespeare?  THck- 
ery  in  writing  shews  a  conscious  want 
of  strength.  We  consider  C'owper  to 
want  vigour,  variety,  comprebensive- 


ness  of  knowledge,  and  inventioii. 
Whoever  deals  in  moial  truths,  co- 
loured by  sentiment,  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed, will,  if  they  be  not  trite,  always 
continue  to  pl^e  ;  but  the  technicali- 
ties of  composition  vary  in  their  fiuhion, 
as  often  as  thefoshion  of  dress  or  naan- 
ners.  All  writers  of  secondaiy  genias 
depend  on  dress,  not  matter ; 

'*  Para  minima  est  ipsa  poella  sai." 

But  surely  Cowner  wanted  a  prime  <|aa- 
lity  of  a  poet;  oe  had  little  invention, 
and  his  occasional  cant  of  metliodism 
is  rather  sickly.  All,  however,  may  be 
foigiven  for  those  virtuous  and  inno- 
cent  feelings  and  ooeupations,aiid  that 
love  of  the  txanquillity  and  beauty  of 
rural  solitude,  which  he  eloquently, 
sincerely,  and  strenuously  inculcates. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  strains  are 
calculated  to  purify  the  human  heart, 
and  from  the  great  circulation  they 
have  had,  have  done  infinite  good. 
Burns  had  a  much  higher  genius  than 
Cowper,  making  no  allowance  for  his 
want  of  education  and  leisure.  Ha 
had  invention,  fire,  brilliaoee,  excessive 
tenderness,  and  a  logical  brevity  and 
force  of  expression.  Among  his  songs 
are  some  which  have  reached  a  felicity 
of  thought  and  language  almost  inimi- 
table. His  very  liib  is  an  asriNMlicd 
poem.  We  think  it  was  a  lucky  thinf^ 
for  Bums's  fame,  that  Johnson  was 
already  dead  before  he  apj>eared.  John- 
son's severe  criticisms  operated  as  a 
blight  on  his  coDtempoianes.  He  had 
no  enthusiasm,  except  the  enthusiasm 
of  superstition  ;  and  was  captious  and 
depreciatory  to  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  rivals.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  Mv,  that  he  who  wrote  lUswIaf  and 
the  Toar  to  the  Hebridesf  might  not 
have  been  a  poet,  if  he  would ;  but 
he  directed  his  mind  toother  aims,  and 
gave  his  imagination  another  sort  of 
culture  and  direction.  Hb  temper 
was  morbid ;  his  passions  ware  imsasy, 
melancholy,  and  severe.  He  reasoned 
away  many  delights  he  might  have  en- 
joyed, and  rudely  broke  the  spell  he 
ought  to  have  nursed.  His  images 
were  sometimes  grand,  but  comnsooly 
a  little  too  vague.  Occasionally  he  in- 
dulged more  in  the  pomp  of  words 
than  novelty  of  thought.  There  is 
something  too  much  of  this  in  the 
Rmnbler,  Hoiaoe  WalpoU^  if  vre  le- 
col l(  c  t,  called  it  triptolc^.  The  lives 
of  ih^,'  elder  poets  are  written  with  more 
care,  and  more  at  laxgCy  than  the  latter. 
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cBcefit  Pope.  JohiMoci  b^n  at  a 
sdioohiiasier,  aad  sever  got  rid  of  Us 

pedantic  and  dictatorial  manner.  We 
rather  regret  that  Tom  U'arton  did  not 
expatiate  more  often  upon  general  prin- 
ciples and  elegant  criticism.  The 
abundance  of  bis  knowledge,  and  the 
load  of  his  memory,  sometimes  overlay 
the  higher  powers  of  his  mind  ;  fur 
W  arton  assuredly  liad  higli  powers  : 
be  bad  a  rich,  ratlier,  perhaps,  than 
Strong  fimcy,  and  had  more  imagery 
than  sentiment  He  was  more  calm 
than  tender,  and  had  no  depti;  of 
emotions.  He  therefore  wanted  lofti- 
ness of  thought,  and  tlie  charm  of  high 
ettitement.  He  leaves  apon  the  reader 
a  placid  impression,  like  that  of  his 
own  disposition. 

Mason  wa-s  a  different  character : 
he  was  florid,  ambitious,  and  vain. 
This  turned  to  spleen  in  his  hitter  days. 
ScHl,  it  roust  be  confiessed  that  Mason 
bad  a  rich  imagination,  and  a  great 
command  of  flowino:  and  elegant  lan- 
guage; but  he  wanted  the  profundity 
aud  compression  of  Gray  —  the  burn- 
ing fire,  tne  enthusiasm,  and  the  moml 
pMoe.  Ht  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  a  very  learned  man,  nor  to  have 
aided  himsflf  by  much  knowledge. 
He  was  a  violent  Whig  in  pohiics, 
and  a  detractor  of  rovalty,  at  a  time 
wlien  that  line  of  pnbUc  principle  was 
less  common.  He  was  probably  a  dis- 
appomteil  man,  and  thought  himself 
better  entitled  to  a  mitre  than  many 
of  those  on  whom  it  fell.  His  L^e  qf 
Ormf  is  but  a  poor  performance ;  and 
the  connectinp:  links  of  the  letters  are 
badly  and  barrenly  written. 

Uayley  was  a  very  amiable  man, 
with  a  copious  enrichment  of  elegant, 
yet  light  erudition.  But  he  had  no 
genius.  His  metrical  compositions  are 
prosaic,  loose,  and  \'apid.  His  prose 
notes  are  amusing  and  instructive,  and 
are  evidences  of  a  wide  research  among 
the  belles  lettres  of  Europe,  dirtwted 
by  a  just  and  classical  ta^e.  11  is 
secluded  life  was  passed  in  an  inno- 
cent and  praiseworthy  pursuit  ot  lite- 
rature; first  in  his  hereditary  villa  at 
Eaithcam,  in  Sussex ;  and  latterly  by 
the  seaside,  at  Felpharo,  on  the  Sussex 
coast, —  which  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred, as  purified  l»y  the  sea  breezes, 
and  lulled  by  the  murmurs,  or  awaken- 
ed by  ttie  magnificent  bellowings,  of  the 
oeean.  He  made  himself  unhappy  by 
always  straining  at  aims  beyond  his 
powers;  which  was  partly  owmg  to  the 


unaccountable  success  that  had  attend- 
ed his  early  publications,  which  had 
raised  hopes  in  him  beyond  his  means 

to  fulfil. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  man,  daily 
engaged  in  the  common  business  of  life, 
become  hardened :  they^losi  all  their 

fine  perceptions.  It  is  said  tint  UiwverB 

have  heen  rpen  of  literature;  not  often, 
we  think,  as  long  as  they  have  conti- 
nued to  practise  law.  It  is  found  tliat 
a  nice  oonsdenoe  renders  the  daily 
course  of  human  affairs  insupportable : 
scruples  will  not  allow  thinf^s  to  ro  on 
as  f;i5t  as  necessity  requires  that  they 
should  go  on.  Practitioners  hesitate 
—▼ex  themselves — grow  desperate — 
plunge  forward — and  become  reckless. 
A  morbid  sensitiveness,  however  ami- 
able, is  unlucky  for  the  happiness  of 
the  patient.  We  ought  to  have  nerves 
of  hard  rope  to  fit  us  fi>r  the  world. 
What  is  called  placidness  is  often  the 
cold  irapenetrabili^  of  thick  ice.  Tlie 
pleasures  of  life  are  numerous  and 
acute;  its  uiiseries  areMntense  and 
endless. 

Many  think  that  they  can  arrest  evil 
by  encouraging  a  lau{^,  aud  taming 

the  sorrows  of  our  existence  into  a  jest. 
The  laniih  is  merely  exterior:  the 
butcrne:>s  in  the  heart  is  not  the  less 
severe.  He  who  finds  in  his  latter 
days  that  final  e\])crience  does  but 
augment  his  e;uly  tears  of  tn;inkind, 
is  apt  to  lose  the  elasticity  of  hope. 

A  man  of  wit  and  liumour,  who 
sets  the  table  in  a  roar,  is  often,  after 
a  time,  very  fatiguing.  There  are  sea- 
sons when  hilarity  disgusts ;  sorrow  is 
sacred  —  and  he  who  is  unacquainted 
will)  It  has  not  a  human  heart.  The 
comic  smile  that  peeps  in  a  wrong 

flaoe  is  a  poisonous  demoralisation, 
t  gratifies  our  spleen  to  laugh,  wi.en 
we  ought  to  be  indignant,  because 
ridicule  implies  a  feeling  of  su|>enority 
over  the  object  ridicul^,  whereas  in- 
dignation gives  consequence  to  that 
which  causes  it.  But  all  this  is  too 
often  a  self-delusion. 

The  un perceived  dislocation  of  one 
circumstance  will  give  occasion  for 
ridicule;  and  therefore  it  is  often 
nothing  more  than  a  dishonest  trick  : 
l)Ut  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  popular 
taste  IS  always  more  comic  than  tragic; 
and  that  the  jester  is  the  man  whom 
the  world  loves  best  and  admires  moat. 
It  prefers  to  be  amused,  rather  than  to 
be  taught. 
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I  NEVER  knew  unhappiness  till,  in  an 
evil  hour,  I  became  acquainted  witli 
W  ilhelm  Smalldshodt.    He  was  bora 
in  tlie  amall  vHlage  of  RoftindtTlppeB- 
naucb,  and,  like  myself  wys  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  healing  art  in  the  city  of 
(iottingen.    This  singular  young  man 
was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height^ 
dark-baired,  {)ale-oompieiioned,  and 
exceedingly  tnin.  Tliere  was  indeed 
so  m\ich  gauntness  about  his  physiog- 
nomy, combined  with  a  certain  sneer 
about  his  sharp  nose,  and  small,  thin, 
leathery  lips,  as  gave  him  the  air  of  one 
possessing  much  sarcasm  and  pee? ish* 
n(>ss,  combined  with  no  small  portion 
of  malignity.    Stran<]^c  to  say,  in  n  short 
time  I  became  exceedingly  intimate 
with  this  singular  character.   I  aoon 
found,  ftom  his  own  confession,  and  die 
observations  of  his  professional  brethren, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  liked.  Tliey 
all  spoke  of  him  witii  aversion, 'not 
unmingled  with  dread ;  and  evidently 
looked  upon  him  as  a  penon  whose 
society  they  would  much  nidier  avoid 
than  cultivate.   These  things  naturally 
excited  my  curiosity       Can  it  be  pos- 
sible," said  I  to  myself,  "  that  Wilhelm 
Smalldshodt  has  committed  any  crime 
to  give  rise  to  such  a  univernl  pro- 
scription ?"  My  first  impression,  on  this 
idea  coming  across  me,  was  that  he 
mieht  have  been  guilty  of  murder,  for 
he  had  undoubtedly  the  lean,  fiunished, 
Cassius  sort  of  aspect  whicn  so  often 
characterises  the  assassin.   The  idea 
of  theft   or  swindlitig  then  passed 
through  my  mind ;  these  were  succeeded 
by  perjury,  fire-vsisiog,  and  high-trea- 
son ;  and  yet,  on  making  inquiry,  I 
found  that  with  none  of  these  crimes 
against  society  had  he  everbeen  charged . 
Even  his  greatest  enemies  exonerated 
him  willingly,  and  declared,  that  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  he 
was  incapable  of  murder  (except  in  a 
professional  way),  tlial  he  was  no  tliief, 
that  fire-raising  was  out  uf  the  question, 
that   even  perjury  was    not   to  be 
thought  of,  and  as  for  hwh-treason  the 
very  idea  was  absurd,  lliese  inquiries 
satisfied  my  scruples.    "If  a  man," 
said  I,  "is  iric  ij)able  of  perpetrating 
delibeiate  murder,  of  stealing,  burning 
his  neighbour's  property,  bearing  fiilse 
witness,  or  conspiring  against  the  state ; 
and  if,  ueveriheless,  be  is  placed  under 


the  ban  of  society,  then  is  that  man  an 
ill-used  one,  and  it  becomes  Uie  duty  of 
every  just  and  honourable  mind  U>  lake 
him  under  its  protection,  and  soothe 
him  amid  the  persecutions  of  the  world. 
And  accordingly,  in  despite  of  his  thin, 
sharp,  leathery  li])s,  sarcastic  nose,  and 
sneering  expression  of  eye,  X  deter- 
mined to  make  him  my  friend,  to  lake 
him  to  my  heart,  and  do  justice  to  per- 
secuted innocence.  Little  did  I  tliink 
that  1  was  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  my  own  wretchedness,  that  1  was 
oesdug  a  serpent,  who  would  hevsafter 
prey  upon  my  vitals,  and  render  mm 
superlatively  mi.serable. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  wc^^ks  we 
got  on  tolerably  well  together,  lie 
seemed  grateful  for  my  attentions,  aad 
flattered  my  self-love  by  taking  an  appa- 
rent intcii  st  in  whatever  I  said  or  did. 
He  also  pleased  me  by  sneering  in  a 
small  way  at  certain  persons  whom  I 
did  not  like,  and  throwing  out,  in  the 
same  style,  numerous  sarcasms  ait  tboae 
who  used  him  so  badly,  and^rtio  on  tbta 
account  had  become  my  enemies  as 
well  as  his.  In  short,  the  impression 
he  made  al  lirst  was  a  good  one ;  and 
I  marvelled  at  the  physicianB  of  Gd^ 
tingen  shewing  sucn  aetenmned  and 
desperate  malignity  against  a  pecsooagO 
on  every  account  so  estimable. 

Smalldshodt  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  gain  my  good  graces.  He  invited 
me  to  musical  parties  at  his  house; 
shewed  me  his  library,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  German  works,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  French  and  Italian  ;  related  his 
tavels  and  adventures  in  Prussia  and 
the  Austrian  stales;  and  requested  my 
opinion  of  sundry  tales  he  bad  written, 
and  which  I  found  were  very  close 
imitations  of  certain  stories  by  myself, 
published  some  years  before  in  the 
nerim  MagmMme.  These  plagiarisms, 
I  did  not  doubt,  were  miade  for  the 
purpose  of  flattering  my  vanity,  and 
thus  still  farther  intrenching  himself m 
the  citadel  of  my  atfections.  In  short, 
we  became  like  brotheis.  Wherever 
I  went  be  accompanied  roe,  hanging 
upon  my  arm,  and  besieging  my  ears 
with  sarcasms,  remarkable  for  Uwtt 
copiousness  and  asperity. 

Thiee  weeks  did  matters  oontimie  in 
this  state,  when,  somehow  or  other,  the 
deep  sympadiy  which  his  unineriled 
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usage  excited  in  my  bosom  began  to 
abate.  The  truth  is,  I  began  to  tire 
of  bis  unceasing  satire ;  it  seemed  as  if 
Voltaire,  Piron,  and  Rabelais,  were 
oonoeiitiated  into  one  MicMtic  loevsy 
io  the  penon  of  SaMdldibodt.  Hit 
quiver  was  not  one  moment  empty ; 
exhau>tion  seemeti  unpossible  ;  and  he 
kepi  discha^og  his  soafts  in  all  direc- 
tiocis,  with  an  activity  triuch  both  tiicd, 
alarmed,  and  cooiboiided  me.  Gm- 
dually  did  my  oyef?  become  opened  ; 
the  truth  by  degrees  broke  upon  them ; 
and  I  now  saw.  that  it  was  neither  for 
asrder,  theft,  nre-nusing,  perjury,  nor 
treason,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  right- 
aboat  Inr  bis  bidbveD,  but  for  the  end-  • 
less  and  incurable  indulgence  of  sati- 
rical propensities.  He  was,  in  fact,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  known  by  the 
ntntmei  of  tfie  Cyhic  or  OoTTmoBir. 

What  was  to  be  done  T  Must  I  too 
cut  him  ?  Must  I  too  turn  my  back 
upon  one  whose  offence  was,  after  all, 
a  venial  one,  and  not  cognisable  by 
any  tribiinal  in  Christendom?  My 
heart  rerolted  at  the  idea.  After  being 
invited  to  hi<?  musical  soircex,  lending 
an  ear  to  his  adventures,  exploring  his 
library,  listenmg  to  his  tales,  plagiarised 
(as  a  compliment)  from  roy  own,  and 
walking  about  with  him  day  after  day 
as  a  brother,  could  I  spurn  him  from 
me,  and  thus  identify  myself  with  those 
whose  conduct  towanls  him  my  belter 
nature  represented  as  so  base  and  un- 
manly t  No;  the  thing  was  out  of 
tlie  question.  I  felt  it  impossible  to 
desert  him,  and  determined  still,  in 
spite  of  his  penchant  iov  sneering,  to 
protect  him  beneatii  my  patronising 
wing. 

There  was  one  thing  which  perhaps 
influenced  me — I  consiHored  him  a 
man  of  vast  genius.  The  minds  of 
every  other  satirist  had  tiieir  ebbs  and 
tows.  Cervantes,  Swift,  Rabdais,  and 
Voltaire,  were  not  oontinually  sneering, 
but  sometimes  allowed  their  sarcastic 
humour  to  go  to  sleep,  while  they  in- 
dulged in  pathos,  sentiment,  or  some- 
thing else.  It  was  the. same  in  other 
depaitoMnlB  of  intellect.  Sdiilier  was 
not  always  flaming  away  with  bis  cfaa- 
racterisfic  ardour;  Goethe  was  not  in- 
variably sublime  ;  Shakespeare's  key 
was  never  for  two  minutes  the  same; 
and  Homer  someiimei  nodded  in  the 
midst  of  bis  battles.  Far  ditfaent, 
and,  on  this  account,  far  greater,  was 
the  Cynic.  Ilis  sarcasm  was  perfectly 
unceasing ;  it  mattered  not  when  or 


where  you  met  him,  he  had  a  string  of 
endless  sneers  for  every  occasion.  In 
the  dance,  the  music-room,  the  th^tre, 
the  church,  it  was  all  the  same ;  you 
were  overwhelmed  with  sarcasm,  stn* 
fiified  with  SDeem,  which  fell  **  thick 
as  the  leaves  of  Valombrosa"  oti  all 
sides,  and  struck  the  listener  with  asto- 
nishment, not  unmingled  with  alarm. 

His  sneers  had  also  a  character  ad 
gfimerkf  and  stamped  him  still  farther 
as  a  man  of  great,  though  peculiar  in- 
tellect. They  were  most  annoying, 
and  yet  possessed  no  sort  of  dignity; 
bat  were  of  that  small,  chattering, 
namby-pamby  sort,  which  one  might 
eipect  to  hear  from  an  ape  or  a  magpie. 
In  their  character  there  was  nothing 
Miltonic;  they  were  totally  destitute 
of  **  the  long  majestic  march  and  energy 
divine;"  they  belonged  more  to  the 
school  of  Pope  than  of  Dryden,  and 
were  each  armed  with  a  sting  sufficient 
to  inflict  death  upon  a  louse,  or  even 
to  Rive  considerable  annoyance  to  a 
beeue.  Talten  individvaUy  and  per  sr, 
diey  were  not  perhaps  entitled  to  great 
merit ;  but  viewed  in  the  aggregate, 
and  in  reference  to  their  incredible 
number,  they  constituted  a  very  re- 
maikable  series,  and  entitled  their  au- 
thor to  a  lofty  seat  on  the  pinnacle  of 
satire.  The  wit  of  Cervantes  may  be 
graver,  that  of  Rabelais  more  broad, 
but  the  untiring  activity  of  Smalld- 
shodt's,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  sar- 
castic sayings  to  which  be  was  for  ever 
giving  birth,  justify  us  in  ranking  biai 
higher  than  these  distinguished  men  in 
the  regions  of  sarcasm,  and  in  pro- 
nouncing him  to  be  the  facile  pruiccps 
of  the  order  to  which  he  oelongs. 

I  have  said,  that  the  sympathy  I  at 
first  experienced  towards  hiu\  boj^an  to 
abate  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  such  was 
my  admiration  of  his  mated  less  talents, 
eomlnned  with  a  sense  of  the  baseness 
of  deserting  him,  that  I  did  not  allow 
any  feelings  of  incipient  dislike  to  have 
for  some  time  the  slightest  influence 
on  my  conduct.  I  still  stood  forward 
as  his  patron,  permitted  him  to  go 
arm>in-arm  with  me,  and  both  listened 
to  his  peisonalities  and  perused  his 
lucubrations,  as  at  first.  At  the  same 
time  1  began  to  1)0  ilie.ul fully  oppressed 
with  his  evcrlastuig  sarcasms.  Had 
there  been  the  slightest  ceMition  in 
their  activity,  I  coold  have  tolemted 
them  ;  but  they  were  incessant.  I 
could  go  no  where  with  him  without 
being  subjected  to  tluis  annoyance.  It 
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nvas  impossible  to  get  him  to  speak  of 
any  person,  to  criticise  any  book,  or 
even  to  look  at  a  tine  building,  without 
being  nauseated  with  his  faTourite 
theme.  Then  wis  absolutely  no  end 
to  it  — it  was  at  once  sickening,  op- 
pressive, and  overwhelming.  The  roar 
of  artillery  was  nothing  to  it  ;  bombs, 
howitzers,  carronadcs,  earthquakes,  ca« 
tenets,  volcanoes,  were  •  thousand 
times  more  tolerable  than  the  infernal 
pattering  of  his  small,  soda-water,  hail- 
stone wit.  Confound  me,  if  1  ever 
heard  any  thing  hke  it  1  In  one  word, 
the  thini^  was  insuffinmble.  I  felt  per- 
•uaded  it  would  drive  me  mad ;  to 
prevent  which  consummation,  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  cut  him  for  ever  and 
ever. 

*^  The  fellow,*'  exclaimed  I,  in  an 
agony  of  spirit, "  it  a  man  of  genius — 
tw»  king  of  small  wits !  but  it  that  any 
reason  why  1  should  be  made  hi« 
victim?  Am  1  to  be  transtixed  with 
his  Lilliputian  arrows,  annihilated  with 
paper  pellets,  shot  to  death  with  pop- 
guns ?  Rather  crucify  nie  at  ouce, 
and  be  done  with  it  !  To  live  in  such 
misery  is  worse  tliaa  a  thousand  ordi- 
nary deaths." 

But  to  shew  the  man's  tremendous 
capabilitiei  ibr  inflicting  annoyance,  I 
must  enter  more  into  particulars.  His 
wit  was  peculiar ;  liut  so,  in  truth,  was 
every  thing  about  him.  For  instance : 
be  was  fond  of  music,  but  detested 
bold  martial  airs,  and  held  a  full  band 
in  abhorrence.  He  was  partial  to  mi- 
nuets, chansonnettr*!,  and  vaudevilles, 
and  was  a  great  admirer  of  such  paltry 
instruments  as  the  single  flageolet,  tri- 
angle, Jew's  harp,  and  tambourine; 
upon  the  whole  of  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  showing  off,  to  his  own 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  infinite  an- 
noyance of  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  him.  He  was  also 
peculiar  in  hia  ibod.  His  favourite 
dishes  were  sparrow- pies,  landrails, 
fricusstcs  de  jmdels^  and  such  small 
deer.  Turkeys,  rounds  of  beef,  and 
eveiy  thing  on  a  great  scale,  he  held,  or 
aflected  to  hold,  in  abomination;  while 
his  drink  consisted  of  small  beer,  cau 
fievr  d^orange^  eaii  mcree,  and  such 
flimsy  liquors,  except  on  particular  oc- 
casions, when  he  ventured,  by  way  of 
bravade,  upon  a  single  glass  of  chvet 
or  hocheimar,  or  a  thimbleful  of  kirsch- 
wasser,  noyeau,  or  anisscttc.  Nor  were 
his  amusements  less  trivial,  lie  was 
fond  of  riding  on  hobby-horses  and 


shootintr  with  pop-gtins ;  and  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  would  peram- 
bulate the  streets,  followed  by  a  brace 
of  lap-dogs  and  a  Venetian  greyhound, 
whiM  were  the  only  varieties  of  the 
canine  race  he  could  tolente.  He  was 
also  partial  to  cats,  parrots,  and  mag- 
pies, of  which  he  had  a  variety  at  home. 
The  very  manner  in  which  his  house 
was  fomlahed  was  cbamctcristic  of  the 
man.  Gimcracks  of  every  description 
met  the  eye  in  each  apartment,  snrh  a< 
Chinese  mandarins,  ginijerbread  castles, 
Indian  pagodas,  Burmese  idols,  and 
such  trumpery.  Even  his  reading  was 
peculiar.  He  was  partial  to  those  noted 
English  works,  the  Histon/  of  Lilliimt^ 
and  Tom  Thumb;  and  preferred  Ho- 
mer's Battle  oj'the  Frogs  and  Mice  to 
his  immortal  liiad  or  Odyuey,  He 
affected  a  fondness  for  loology;  bat 
even  here  the  singularity  of  his  taste 
was  apparent  :  for  while  he  disliked  to 
study  the  natural  history  of  the  lion, 
eagle,  or  elephant,  he  had  a  strong 
penchant  for  the  smaller  class  of  am* 
mals — such  as  humming-bisds,  ^Tena, 
hats,  and  insects.  His  dress  itself  was 
peculiar,  and  displayed  in  an  admira- 
tion of  a  small-ntumed  liat,  tight  small- 
clothes, and  a  sharp-tailed  coat;  while 
in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  slander  whale- 
bone cane,  tipped  with  silver,  and  shod 
with  a  sliarp,  needle-like  iron  pronor. 
In  short,  he  was  a  compound  of  singu- 
larities. His  anger,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged pretty  frequently,  was  extremely 
ridiculous :  he  was  fond  of  quirks  and 
quibbles,  and  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  words  of  more  than 
three  syllables.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Cynic.  Hischarao- 
ter  seemed  to  be  compounded  of  a  vast 
number  of  minute  points  :  he  was  for- 
midable, not  from  the  possession  of 
any  one  great  power,  but  from  a  host 
of  small  ones,  wbich  started  out  on 
every  side  like  the  bristles  of  the 
hedgehog  or  sea-urchin,  and  rendered 
him  a  source  of  greater  infliction  than 
at  first  sight  could  be  easily  imagined. 

I  therefore  4ctermined  to  give  him 
the  cot  direct,  and  was  oongratnlating 
myself  upon  mv  resolution,  when,  hap- 
pening one  night  to  go  along  the  street 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  fair 
Julia  Werner,  with  whom  I  had  made 
an  appointment,  aome  one  ftom  behind 
gave  me  a  slap  on  the  shoulder.  Think- 
ing it  was  that  dear  girl,  I  turned  round 
to  embrace  her,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  caught  a  man  in  my  arms,  and 
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saluted  hira  on  the  chwk;  it  w:i^ 
Smalldshodr,  and  I  almo<«t  sunk  to  the 
earth  with  liorror  and  dismay.  Nor 
wat  this  the  worst  of  it ;  for,  not  con- 
IMd  witb  being  the  cause  of  tiidi 
aAnblt  anseiy,  he,  as  nHal«  kid 
WU  of  my  ami,  and  coromeneed,  in 
his  customary  style  of  tirade,  to  abuse 
and  turn  into  ridicule  every  acquaint- 
aace  whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  De- 
imiBed  at  all  haards  to  gat  rid  of 
him,  I  feigned  an  eDga^anent  with  ft 
friend,  and  he  left  n)P,  aAer  fjivinfj  me 
to  umlersuind  thai  he  would  do  himself 
tiie  pleasure  of  calliug  at  my  lodgings 
at  IM  o'ciloek  oa  tha  aoiniiig  morning. 

On  going  to  bad,  I  found  that  to 
sleep  was  impossible ;  I  could  think 
ofoothine  hut  him.  The  remembrance 
of  our  meeting,  and  the  consciousness 
ihil  I  was  again  to  undergo  a  similar 
viaMioD  in  me  rootning,  Mnished  re- 
pose, and  I  arose  about  nine  o'clock, 
i;^le,  languid,  and  exhausted.  This 
was  tlie  first  lime  that  Smalldshodt  had 
^hved  me  of  sleep ;  and  I  now  felt 
tkt  my  moenea,  ioataad  of  being  at 
at  aid,  were,  in  Act,  only  beginning. 

In  such  circumstances,  I  should 
fiave  been  more  than  human  had  I 
possessed  courage  to  confront  my  op- 
F*Mior;  so,  putting  on  my  hat,  I  left 
<he  hmne,  raaolved  at  all  baauda  to 
avoid  mealing  witb  one  whose  pie- 
sence  was  so   exceedingly  di'«n2rce- 
ible.     Dreadin.:   lest  1  should  eii- 
oouDter  him,  1  took  my  way  through 
^  mmt  n^Rcquented  streets,  and  en- 
so  obscure  cofTee-house,  near  the 
college,  where  1  breakfasted.  This, 
together  with  the  perusal  of  the  Al/ge- 
i^CMC  Zeitungj  whiled  away  the  time 
till  nmrlv  eleven,  when  I  sallied  out, 
*Bd  by  the  same  unfmquenled  paths 
^<^ed  my  own  apartments.  On 
waking  inquiry  of  the  domestic,  she 
me  to  understand  that  a  dark- 
■•"•d,  pale-complexioned,  thin  young 
sentleman  had  been  calling  for  me  an 
hour  before.    I  could  not  <foobt  that  it 


Smalldahodt.  Hmsigbtof  the  OoigOB 

Medtisa  could  not  have  had  a  more 
baleful  effect  ujwn  my  nervous  system. 
1  shuddered  involuntarily  from  iiead  to 
loot,  Mt  all  Ibe  pangs  or  the  piecedinff 
nigbt  return  witb  doable  Ibice,  ana 
prepared  myself  for  another  evening  of 
misery.  Why  need  T  recapitulate  the 
source  of  all  this  wretchedness.'  The 
cause  which  at  hrst  gave  rise  to  it  was 
at  my  side,  and  for  two  long  boon  did 
be  pour  hb  sarcastic  poison  into  my 
ear, —  for  two  hours  did  he  sneer  un- 
rea-iin'jly  at  actors,  spectators,  and 
musicians.  He  had  no  kind  word  for 
any  hnman  being.  Even  inanimate 
matter  came  in  for  a  share  of  bis  irony  ; 
the  lights  of  the  theatre  were  ill-con- 
structed, the  orchestra  was  too  small, 
die  stage  too  large,  the  scenery  not 
gaudy  enough,  the  drop-curtain  too 
gaudy.  In  short,  nothing  was  right. 
VVhen  the  spectators  applauded  he 
hissed  ;  when  they  hissed  fieapplauded. 
He  >eemed  more  than  ever  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  the  most  perverse 
contradiction ;  and,  what  was  worse,  I 
found  that  his  influence  over  me,  in- 
stead of  being  diminisbed»badaoquired 
an  accession  of  force. 

In  this  deplorable  state,  I  proposed 
to  my  friend,  that  as  the  piece  in 
which  alone  the  great  actor  was  to 
appear,  had  nearly  finished,  we 
should  adjourn  to  the  Qua t re  Bras 
tavern  and  have  supper.  This  I  did  to 
be  quit  of  the  insufferable  annoyance 
of  the  Cynic ;  but  what  was  my  horror, 
when,  on  Stein  assenting  to  it,  the 
former  instantly  offered  to  accompany 
us.  This  filled  the  cup  of  misery  to 
the  brim.  There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
accompany  us  he  most;  and»  taking 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  sneering  all  the 
way,  we  were  in  five  minutes  seated  at 
the  supper-mble^iSmalidshodt,  Siein» 
and  myself. 

It  would  be  idle  to  relate  the  torture 
endmed  by  me  at  this  meeting.  In 
vain  did  I  attempt  to  rally  my  spkiillfe^ed  by  Google 
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Uc  sneerings  of  my  tormentor  did  not 
in  the  sli<;luest  degree  appear  to  dis- 
compose Stein ;  Uiey  had  no  more 
tflbd  ttpOD  him  dmo  paper  pellets  upon 
the  armour  of  a  cnirassier,  or  the  mos- 
quito's bite  upon  the  hide  of  a  rhino- 
ceros. There  was  a  philosophical  in- 
sensibility about  him  which  excited  at 
once  my  envy  and  admiration  ;  on 
which  acoOQot  I  looked  upon  him  as  a 
character  hardly  less  remarkable  than 
Smalldshodt  himself. 

Supper  over,  I  retircil  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  extreme  misery.  Good 
Heavens !"  eidaimed  I,  **  %vhat  is  to 
become  of  met   What  crime  have  I 
committed  thus  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  such   dreadful   punishment  ?'*  1 
then,  with  eyes  sufiUsed  in  tears,  and 
with  a  broken  heart,  reviewed  every 
aetioB  of  nnr  life,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  if  I  had  ever  been  guilty  of 
any  offence  sufficiently  atrocious  to 
warmnt  the  dreadful  sufferings  which 
were  inHicted  on  me.    I  depicted  my- 
self in  my  wont  ohaiacter,  put  all  my 
good  qualities  in  the  shade,  and  pur- 
posely brought  those  wliich  were  bad 
into  prominent  relief.    I  was  resolved 
not  to  spare  myself,  nor  allow  self- 
lovo  to  throw  the  sltghlest  ftil  over 
any  one  circumstance,  but  to  eihibit 
all  my  failings  in  their  most  marked 
and  glaring  deformity.  It  was  in  vain  : 
nothing  in  my  life  did  I  see  which 
could  ^denominated  atrocious.  Crimes 
afunst  society  ySgainst  H€av«o,agaimt 
Ifaie  state,  I  had  never,  to  the  best  of 
belief,  committed.    With  every 
wish  to  make  myself  a  villain,  in  order 
to  justify  Providence  for  tormenting  me 
so  unmercifiilly,  I  fiMMid  it  impoasiblo. 
By  no  process  of  ratiociaaiioa»  by  no 
effort  otlogic,  could  T  bring  my  reason 
to  believe  that  1  had  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  tortures  daily,  hourly  in- 
flicted upon  me  by  the  Cynic  of  Ool- 
tingen. 

Ilad  I  supposed  that  this  young  man 
was  actuated  in  his  persecutions  by 
any  motive  of  giving  annoyance, —  had 
I  supposed  that  he  entertmoad  a  m^ 
licious  desire  of  making  my  life  miser- 
able,— it  is  probable  that  feelings  of  in- 
dignation would  have  come  to  my  as- 
sistance, and  enabled  me  to  bafile  his 
malignity,  and  set  all  his  designs  at 
defiance ;  but,  abs  1  I  had  not  this 
consolation.  On  the  cooMuy,  I  ima- 
gined that  he  loved  and  respected  me 
more  than  he  did  any  other  liuman 
being  —  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  an 


elder  brother  —  that  he  valued  my 
friendship  as  his  greatest  tolatium 
against  toe  neglect  of  his  professioual 
brethren -^and  that  there  was  no  sa^ 
vice  he  could  tender  me  whidi  he 
would  not  willingly  perform.  The 
consciousness  of  all  this  totally  disabled 
me  from  taking  the  proper  steps  for 

Setting  rid  of  bis  presence,  ana  ren* 
arad  nt  oson  and  mote  his  victim. 
This  dssadful  stale  of  mind  had  a 
pernicious  effect  upon  my  health.  I 
became  pale  and  emaciated,  lost  my 
appetite,  and  secluded  myself  as  much 
as  possS>la  fsom  society ;  while  my 
midnight  boors  wars  either  passed  in 
sleeplessness  or  tormented  by  frightful 
dreams.  What  was  the  nature  of  these 
nocturnal  visions  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  meotioQ ;  they  all  rebued,  without 
eioaotion,  to  Smalldsbodt,  who  oso- 
slanAy  appeared  before  my  imagiaa^ 
tion,  and  harassed  me  more  than  even 
when  he  encountered  me  in  the  waking 
state.  The  same  eternal  sarcasm,  the 
same  endless  sneering,  the  same  ever- 
lasting petty  wit,  still  haunted  me. 
His  sharp  insignificant  voice  sounded 
in  my  ears  like  the  hissmg  of  innu- 
merable small  serpents ;  his  touch  was 
oold  and  eadaveious  as  the  liaml's; 
and  when  he  put  his  thin  Aimiy  arm 
in  mine,  I  felt  as  if  the  latter  were  laid 
hold  of  by  a  skeleton,  or  coiled  round 
by  the  poisonous  whip-snake  or  the 
limber  adder.  In  socii  diaadfiil  no- 
ments  his  fece  would  wear  a  sepuldBrat 
hue,  become  palo,  green,  shrunk,  like 
that  of  a  corpse ;  his  smile  would  l>e 
ghastly  as  the  vampire  s  when  feasting 
upon  virgin  blood  ;  and  he  seemed  au 
aniasaled  apparition— 4i  living,  walking', 
chattering  death ;  he  was  at  once  dead 
and  alive — an  anatomic  vimntc. 

In  this  awful  mood  many  things  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  had  some  idea  of  com- 
mitting suioida,  but  was  detersed  by 
the  ignominy  which  this  draadAil  act 
never  fails  to  inflict  on  the  peVpetTsitor. 
The  thought  of  assassinating  nim  then 
took  possession  of  me ;  but,  somehow, 
I  ooold  never  OHmage  to  cany  thb  de- 
sign into  eiaetition.  .1  was  once  on 
the  point  of  pushing  him  into  the  river, 
when  one  of  his  sneers  arre5te<l  my 
hand,  by  throwing  me  into  a  nervous 
shudder.  On  another  occasioQ  I  was 
prepared  to  stnmgle  him  on  a  aaUiaiy 
heath,  over  which  we  wese  paaiag, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of 
two  corporals  of  the  municipal  guard. 
On  a  tiurd,  1  determined  to  lay  in 
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wait,  and  shoot  liim  ileafl,  but  the  pis- 
tol would  nut  go  off.  Tliese  repeated 
frilores  laltsfietl  me  that  there  was 
lometbing  supernatural ly  royiterioiis 
about  his  character ;  that  he  was  des- 
tined hy  faio  to  be  my  tormentor,  and 
tliai  .i:iy  attempt  to  put  him  to  death 
by  my  own  hand  muit  be  anaviiling. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the»e  things, 
1  yielded  to  despair,  considering  roy- 
wlf  in  the  hqhl  of  Siribad  the  sailor, 
and  Smalldshodt  as  the  Old  Alan  of 
the  Sea.  Deep  despondency  seized 
apon  Be ;  and,  to  add  to  my  sorrows, 
canie  the  consciousness,  that,  so  lone;  as 
\\v  hftih  Ured^  so  long  was  I  dooooed 
to  misery. 

As  a  last  efibrt,  I  coa;»uUed  Sieiu, 
tad  bid  the  whole  particahirs  of  iiiy 
cue  before  him.   Tliis  singular  man 
HIS  absolutely  astonished.    He  con- 
ceived at  first  si^lil  tliat  I  was  jesting, 
and  said,  he  could  not  imagine  how  a 
pcison  cif  roy  intelligence,  great  siie, 
and  strengtli,  could  come  to  be  an- 
noyed by  such  an  object.    lie  seemed 
to  have  no  idoa  of  a  man,  espenially  a 
man  like  me,  being  crushed  to  the  dust 
by  any  cooceivable  portion  of  sneer- 
ing, and  oonietied  —  what  indeed  I 
had  already  noticed < —  that  the  Cjrnic's 
sarcasms  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
him  ;  that  ho  trented  ihf-m  with  utter 
contempt ;  and  that,  in  fact,  their  author 
seldom  practised  them  in  his  presence. 
"  Independently  of  this,"  s.ii  1  he, 
"  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  have 
you  to  care  about  them  ?  lie  is  not 
sneering  at  you.    If  be  docs  so,  you 
can  knock  him  down ;  and  if  he  sneem 
at  other  people  in  such  a  way  as  lo 
annoy  you,  can*t  you  tell  him  to  hold 
his  prating  tongue,  or  go  to  the  dovil  ( 
Zounds  1  the  whole  affair  is  mightily 
absurd.    It  seems  as  ridiculous  as  if 
an  elephant  were  to  get  into  the  fidgets, 
nnd  break  hi.s  heart,  because  lie  was 
bitten  by  a  louse." 

Hie  most  singular  feature  in  Stein's 
character  was  the  blended  energy  and 
hindncfs  which  per?aded  it.  Nothing 
teemed  to  disconcert  him  ;  and  though 
at  first  somewhat  irritated  at  roe  for 
suffering  myself  to  bt?  so  pestered,  yet 
when  he  saw  tlie  dreadful  state  I  was 
in,  and  heard  me  pour  out  my  manilbid 
grieis,  he  at  once  resolved  to  stand 
forth  as  my  protector,  and  do  what  he 
could  to  render  life  endurable.  I  was, 
therefore,  desired  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  company  ;  aii'l,  so  long 
at  this  was  the  case,  he  shielded  me 
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pretty  successfully  from  the  de-spcrate 
attacks  of  Smalldshodt.  True,  he 
could  not  prevent  him  altogether  from 
sneering ;  out  he  reduced  both  the  force 
and  frecjuency  of  his  sarcasms,  by  re- 
presenting, III  stron^r  and  indignant 
language,  the  absurdity  of  a  man  so 
everlastingly  playing  the  part  of  a  Me- 
nippus  or  Diogenes,  and  finding  eternal 
fault  with  the  whole  human  race.  To 
oppose  one's  self  in  this  intrepid  manner 
to  a  person  like  ray  tormentor,  must 
have  required  courage  of  a  high  order ; 
and  in  a  short  time  I  began  to  look 
upon  him  vrlth  feelings  approaching  to 
veneration.  llo  filled  a  far  loftier 
place  in  my  esK.cm  than  (  harlemagne, 
Anuidis  de  Ciaul,  or  Rolaiulo  ;  for 
their  courage  was  purely  physical, 
while  his  was  in  the  highest  degree 
rnond, —  t!ie  result  of  iminruNO  firm- 
iioss, coml'inod  with  hr^h  intellect,  and 
au  utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like 
sarcastic  tyranny  and  oppression.  In 
a  word,  ho  despised  the  Cynic  without 
fearin-^  him.  He  corrected  him  un- 
dauntedly when  he  thought  he  was 
going  too  far,  and,  with  almost  super- 
human intrepidity,  sometimes  dragged 
me  away  from  him  when  he  thought  I 
was  in  danger  of  sinking  under  the 
force  of  his  multipluMl  sneers. 

Hut  with  this  excclh  nl  man  I  could 
not  be  for  ever.  He  had  occupations 
of  his  own  to  attend  to,  and  I  was  thus 
often  left  unpraleeted  to  sustain  all  the 
attacks  of  my  tormentor.  Indescribable 
were  my  leehnqs  when,  in  this  unpro- 
tected condition,!  encountered  Smalld- 
shodt; but  fortunately  there  is  a  period 
in  human  endurance  beyond  which 
suffering  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  I 
reached  this  at  last,  and  found  that  if 
the  annoyance  was  continued,  I  should 
assuredly  be  driven  mad,  or  be  com- 
pelled to  lake  some  dreadful  step 
against  ray  own  life.  To  prevent  these 
extremities,  1  once  more  consulted 
Stein,  and  lecjuested  him  lo  put  me  on 
soiDe  melliod  oi  riddmg  myself  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  of  the  fiital  cause  of  all 
my  sorrows. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  movc<l  by 
my  distress,  '*  I  see  but  one  method 
by  which  you  can  rid  yourself  of  the 
dreadfol  load  which  oppresses  you. 

You      MUST    ASSASSIN  AT  K  8maI.LI>- 

suooT  I  The  thing  is  easily  done. 
You  are  as  big  and  as  strong  a  dray- 
horse  ;  he  is  weak,  and  therefore  little 
likely  to  offer  resistance.  Suppose 
you  strangle  htm  ?  Nay,  you  need  not 
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shudder ;  I  shall  lend  |ou  a  hand.** 
Generous  roan ! 
I  shook  my  head. 

**  Then  drown  him." 

I  told  him  1  had  already  made  the 
attempt,  and  failed. 

"  Shoot  him  then." 

This  also  I  bad  attempted,  with  no 
better  success. 

"  Hocus  him." 

The  thini:  could  not  he  done. 

"  Lilow  hun  up  with  gunpowder." 

Still  more  difiicult. 

Stein  looked  grave,  stroked  his  chin, 
and  appeared  for  a  minute  involved  in 
deep  thought.  At  Inst,  strikinjj  himself 
on  the  forehead,  and  starling  from  tiis 
chair,  he  exclaimed, "  I  have  itl  Smalld- 
shodt  is  a  more  extraordinaiy  character 
tiian  I  imagined,  and,  from  what  you 
state,  I  am  sitisfied  that  to  annihilate 
him  either  hy  drowning,  shooting, 
strangling,  hocussing,  or  gunpowder, 
will  be  no  easy  matter.  My  worthy 
friend,  there  is  only  one  way  of  giving 
him  a  (juiclif.  ^'ou  must  tike  him  to 
Venice,  and  get  him  murdered  by  a 
bravo." 

This  advice  pleased  me  mightily,  I 
grasped  at  it  as  a  drowning  man  does 

nt  a  twig,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into 
pmctical  operation.  One  thiti«z  influ- 
enced me  considerably  ;  I  felt  that  by 
killing  the  Cvnic  with  own  hand,  his 
blood  would  lie  upon  my  conscience, 
and  give  rise  to  painful  reflections  per- 
haps durint;  the  remainder  of  life ; 
whereas  by  izettin|j  him  disjiosed  oi  hi/ 
the  hand  uj'  anol/nr,  1  would  avoid 
these  disagreeable  feelings,  and  have 
nothing  of  a  criminal  nature  to  oppress 
my  memory.  Fortified  by  such  unan- 
swerable reasoning,  I  received  from 
Stein  a  letter  of  mtroductiun  to  tiie 
.  chief  bravo  of  Venice;  having  pre- 
viously invited  Smalldshodt  to  accom- 
pany me  in  a  tour,  which  I  gave  him 
to  understand  I  undertook  for  pleasure, 
to  that  city,  and  oHermg  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  to  pay  the  whole  of 
his  expenses.  He  accepted  the  invita^ 
tion  greedily;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  we  were  on  our  wav  to  the 
"Queen  of  the  Hundred  Isles;"  I 
armed  with  a  blunderbuss  and  cutlass, 
and  my  companion  with  a  brace  of 
small  pocket-pistols. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  our  journey. 
I  had  no  heart  to  look  at  any  thing; 
the  tinest  country  in  Europe,  and  some 
of  its  finest  cities,  were  passed  through 
unheeded;  nor  did  they  appear  to 


attract  greater  notice  from  Smalldshodt, 
who  seemed  to  have  little  love  for  either 
the  sublime  or  beautiful.  The  whole 
pow  ers  of  his  mind  were  so  directed  in 
the  current  of  satire,  that  nodiing  else 
appeared  to  him  worthy  of  notice.  As 
he  neared  the  goal  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage, his  sneering  became,  if'pos$i» 
bitf  more  ceaseless  and  energetic,  as  the 
groans  of  the  criminal  increase  in  force 
and  frequency  on  tlie  approach  of  Ills 
execution. 

It  nay  be  asked,  Did  not  my  heart 
relent  in  its  dreadful  purpose — had  I 
no  sympathy,  no  compassion  for  him 
whom  I  was  leaditi^r  blindfolded  to 
deilruction  I  I  inay  safely  answer  none 
I  had  too  much  compassion  for  roysdf 
to  have  any  for  him.  Seeing  that  he 
or  I  must  perish,  I  did  not  scruple  as 
to  the  choice  :  had  he  shewn  any  thing 
like  moderation  in  his  sarcastic  indul- 
gences ;  had  he  ouly  softened  them 
down  in  the  slightest  degree ;  had  he 
exhibited  one  sign  of  a  return  to  re- 
pentance, my  heart  would  doubtless 
have  dissolve<l  like  the  snow  in  a  sum- 
mer-day, and  made  me  desist  Ironi 
my  fell  design  against  his  life ;  but  the 
reverw  was  so  obviously  the  case,  tluift 
I  was  inveterately  steeled  ai^ainst  him. 
Ungovernable  hale  was  now  b'ende<l 
with  my  terror,  and  every  minute 
seemed  au  hour  till  I  reached  V^enice, 
and  placed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Steio  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend  the  biavo. 

I  found  the  bravo  a  very  jienllemanly 
sort  of  ])er.S'»n.  lie  occupied  a  lanie 
house  near  the  ilialtu,  and  was  much 
esteemed  throughout  the  city  for  his 
stem  inleirrity.  Whatever  case  he  un- 
dertook, he  managed  with  perfect  skill 
and  honesty.  lie  scorned  to  shed 
human  blood  from  the  base  motives  of 
vengeance  or  robbery ;  in  proof  of 
which,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
those  whom  he  disposed  of  had  at  the 
timelar.;e  sums  upon  them,  which, how- 
ever, he  never  touched.  He  eschewed 
all  sort  of  meanness  and  peculation ; 
and  if  be  received  the  stipulated  prioe 
for  his  trouble,  it  was  all  he  asked,  or 
indeed  would  accept.  The'<e  fine  traits 
of  character  made  him  much  liked  ;  and 
he  was  looked  upon  not  only  as  the 
most  respectable,  out  roost  talented,  of 
his  profession  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
llavinn;  perused  Mr.  Stein's  letter,  he 
desired  me  to  call  back  next  day,  when 
he  would  give  me  his  answer,  aud  say 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  under- 
take the  business  to  which  it  referred ; 
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my  hotel  to  better 
spirits  than  I  had  been  in  for  some 
mootfas*    I  saw  that  1  was  now  on  the 

point  of  p^ptt  ni;  rid  of  my  tormentor, 
that  there  was  still  some  chance  of  luip- 
pmes^  for  me  in  this  world,  and  that  I 
sbodd  hare  the  sntisfoction  of  inflicting 
summaTy  vengeance  on  one  who  had 
bren  to  me  such  an  inconceivable 
source  of  misery. 

On  reaching  the  hotel  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  absence  of  Smalldshodt. 
Hitherto  he  had  never  been  separated 
from  roe  fur  above  half  an  huttr  at  a 
lime*  since  our  departure  from  Got- 
linyen,  but  now  he  had  betaken  him- 
self some  where,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearaoce  for  several  hours.  Surprised 
as  I  was  at  this  circumstance,  I  was  still 
more  ?o  at  the  unaccountable  change 
which  had  come  over  him  ;  for,  instead 
of  being  flippant,  volatile,  and  sarcastic, 
as  before,  he  had  all  at  once  become 
taciturn  and  gloomy.  Something  seemed 
lo  weigh  upon  his  conscience,  and  for 
once  in  my  life  did  I  pity  him.  He 
must  either,  I  imagined,  have  had  some 
supernatural  presentiment  of  his  im- 
pending late,  or  met  with  a  person  in 
Venice  who  in  the  art  of  sneering  was 
more   illustrious   than  evoji  himself. 
Little  did  I  know  tlie  diaboliral  devign 
he  was  meditating  against  my  life; 
little  did  I  know  that  it  was  the  secret 
upbraidings  of  his  restless,  unp-ateful, 
and  malignant  spirit,  which  had  thrown 
such  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  davnp 
upon  him.    V'lUam  as  he  was,  he  felt 
in  all  its  force  the  accursed  infamy  he 
was  about  to  be  guilty  of,  in  directing 
the  knife  against  the  bosom  of  his  bene- 
&ctor  and  friend. 

Next  niornin;;^,  an.iu  liivjr  tf)  agree- 
ment, I  called  upon  tin  bravo,  vvhu  took 
roe  aside  and  spoke  as  follows :  Sir, 
as  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  anxious 
to  oblige  my  friends,  I  must  state  can- 
didly liow  ihiniis  stand  between  us. 
My  particular  friend  Stein  has  sent  me 
a  letter  by  you,  renuesting  ray  services 
for  the  disposal  or  Mr.  Smalldshodt. 
Another  particular  friend  writes  me  by 
Mr.  Smalldshodt,  that  this  young  gen- 
tleman is  anxious  I  should  <!<>  the  same 
service  by  vou.  and   icquestuiL'  mv 


but  then,  as  I  am  guided  in  all  I  do  by 

strict  justice,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  obliging  ^Ir.  Smalldshodt  and  my 
other  friend  by  treating  you  in  a  similar 

way." 

This  declaration  of  the  bravo  struck 
me  with  rage  and  alarm^ — rage  against 
Smalldshodt,  and  akrm  at  the  dreadful 

fate  which  hung  over  me.  I  stood  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice;  the  X'.iUey  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death  lay  at  my  feet; 
the  grave  was  yawning  to  receive  me ; 
and  I  found  that  I  had  all  along  been 
nurturing  a  viper;  that  I  had  taken  a 
cockatrice  to  my  embrace,  whoso  poi- 
son was  now  about  to  enter  my  heart 
with  fell  and  diabolical  activity.  What 
now  was  Smalldshodt,  since  the  film 
had  drojijx'd  from  my  eyes!  I  saw 
him  in  the  light  of  a  sneering  mis- 
creant, a  sarcastic  fiend,  a  |>ale,  thin, 
sharp-featured  demon,  an  incarnation 
of  Satan,  and  the  youngest  bom  of 
hell.  In  one  moment  the  sense  of  his 
iniquity  rose  up  before  me  like  a  Tar- 
tarean phantom,  and  blasted  my  very 
heart  more  utterly  than  the  upas-tree 
withers  the  verdure  of  the  poisonous 
valley  of  Java. 

Fortunately  for  myself,  the  fury  oc- 
casioned by  this  display  of  his  un- 
paralleled baseness  was  equal  to  my 
alarm.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
should  instantly  have  closed  with  tlie 
bravo,  and  desired  him  to  destroy  us 
both;  as  life,  in  such  circumstances, 
wouM  have  been  absolutely  intolerable, 
and  death  an  event  rather  to  be  de- 
sired than  shunned.  But  the  accom- 
panying paroxysm  of  wrath  gave  a 
strange  energy  to  my  mind  ;  it  enabled 
me  to  set  Smalldshodt  at  defiance; 
and  I  now  ftlt  persuaded  that,  not 
only  had  he  lost  his  power  over  me, 
but,  on  the  event  of  his  again  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  it,  I  should  be  in  a 
state  to  thrust  him  away  as  an  **  un- 
clean thing,"  or  even  inflict  summary 
chastisement  upon  the  spot.  The  very 
wrath  which  now  raged  so  impetuously 
proved  my  salvation  ;  it  unsqnaited 
the  incubus  which  so  long  oppressed 
me,  destroyed  the  necromancer  s  power, 
swallowed  up  his  rod  as  Aaron's  did  v  Google 
those  of  the  magicians',  and  reduced 
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It  is  hardly  nece<ssary  to  pui-sue  this 
subject  farilier.    Tlie  explanation  of 
the  bravo  perfectly  satisned  me ;  so, 
betaking  myself  to  his  house,  I  thanked 
bim  for  his  gentlemanly  and  honourable 
conduct,  and  s^ave  him  to  understand, 
that  as  he  could  not  carry  Mr.  Stein's 
wishes  mto  elTect  without  obliging  ius 
other  friend,  I  was  contented  tliat  no 
farther  steps  should  be  taken  in  ilu> 
busine'^s.    He  cordially  approved  of 
ray  resolution,  sayiiiu;  that,  m  fact,  he 
was  glad  i  had  come  to  it;  for  to  put 
•uch  a  person  as  Sroalldsbodt  to  death 
would  be  turning  assassination  into 
ridicule,  burlesquing^  the  science  of 
murder,  an<l  making  the  profession,  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment,  eminently  ridiculous.    To  use 
his  own  eipressive  language,  *'  it  would 
be  employing  a  scythe  to  decapitate  a 
wasp,  puttin'4  a  flv  on  the  wheel,  cal- 
cifying a  grasshopper,  or  usiii^  the 
club  of  Hercules  to  crush  a  gnat."  To 
this  view  of  the  case,  eipressed  as  it 
was  in  clear  philosophical  language, 
and  enforced  with  various  cogent  rea- 
sons, deduced  j)artly  from  hiS  own  p^^r- 
spicuous  mtellect,  and  partly  from  tiie 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  Stagyrite,  I 
felt  bound  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  after 
bidding   him   a  fervent  adieu,  and 
wishing  him  plenty  of  business  and  a 
prosperous  career  in  his  profession,  I 
departed  from  Venice,  a  much  happier 
man  than  when  I  entered  that  truly  in- 
teresting and  most  singular  of  cities. 

On  reaching  Goltinjien,  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  call  on  Stein,  to 
whom  I  related  my  adventures.  11  is 
generous  nature  was  delighted  to  find 
me  so  completely  recovered  from  tlie 
infliction  under  which  1  laboured  so 
grievously  when  he  last  saw  me  ;  but 
he  was  any  thing  but  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  bravo,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  being  under  many  obligations 
to  him  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
who,  he  declared,  ought  to  have  stuck 
at  no  point  to  oblige  him.  Had  I 
known,"  said  he,  *'  that  the  chief 
ruffian  would  have  had  any  scruples 
on  the  subject,  I  should  have  furnished 
you  with  an  introductory  letter  to  ano- 
ther of  the  profession, —  one  uuleed 
not  so  deeply  indebted  to  me  as  the 
first,  but  who,  nevertheless,  would  not 
have  been  prevented  from  obliging  me 
by  any  faU^e  (pi  ilni->  of  conscience  or 
any  idle  sense  of  honour.  But  no 
matter  I  if  you  are  satisfied,  so  am  1 ; 
and  may  yon  never  again  fall  under 


the  despicable  tyranny  of  SmalldshcKll.'* 
Excellent  man !  When  I  retiecled 
upon  his  friendship  to  myself,  and  his 
continued  enmity  against  him  who  had 
so  cruelly  oppressed  me,  and  who  in 
fact  had  sought  my  life,  I  saw  that 
there  vvas  still  virtue  in  the  world  ; 
and  that,  though  it  should  be  banished 
from  every  other  spot,  it  would  yet  find 
an  abode  in  the  manly  bosom  of  Fre- 
derick Stein. 

A  few  (lays  after  my  own  arrival, 
the  Cynic  made  his  appearance,  like  a 
disastrous  phmet,  at  Gottingen  ;  but 
the  consciousness  of  the  detection  of 
his  abominable  design  against  me,  and 
probably  some  dread  of  my  just  resent- 
ment, have  succeeded  in  keeping  hira 
at  a  distance,  and  he  has  never  yet 
bad  the  impudence  to  speak  to  or  even 
recognise  me.  I  sometimes  entertain 
the  idc  i  of  drubbing  him  soundlv,  and 
more  than  once  have  intended  getting 
liim  assassinated,  euher  by  my  own 
hand  or  that  of  my  friend  Stein ;  but, 
somehow,  the  strong  feeling  of  con- 
tempt  which  I  entertain  towards  him 
has  always  restrained  me,  and  proved 
his  best  siifety.  11  is  insignificance  in- 
deed  is  his  only  protection ;  it  in  some 
measure  saved  him  from  the  dagger  of 
the  bravo,  and  has  had  the  same  effect 
in  protecting  him  from  mine.  What 
lie  is  now  doing  I  know  not,  but  I 
often  see  him  at  musical  parties,  sneer- 
ing at  the  performers,  ana  occasionally 
indulging  in  the  same  practice  in  the 
pit  of  the  iheitre,  of  which  he  is  a 
great  frequeuier.  Now  and  then  he 
may  be  seen  in  the  cod'ee-houses, 
drinking  small  beer,  sipping  ean  utcrit^ 
or  talking  scandal  and  gossip  with  tlie 
waiters.  Some  days  ago  he  got  drunk 
upon  throe  glasses  of  thin  while  wine, 
and  was  carried  oil  to  the  watchhouse, 
for  having  in  that  state  struck  a  young 
lady,  and  broken  the  string  of  her  leti* 
cule.  For  this  offence  he  was  fined 
half  a  guilder,  and  admonished  by  the 
syndic.  That  his  sneering  propensities 
are  as  inveterate  as  ever  there  can  be 
no  donbt ;  bat  I  do  not  learn  that  be 
has  been  able  to  acquire  such  an  as* 
cendcncy  over  any  other  person  as  he 
obtained  over  me.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  advise  ray  friends  not  to  be  too  inti- 
mate with  him,  seeing  the  protracted 
misery  I  underwent  from  such  a  cause. 
Indec'l,  the  most  dangerous  friend  a 
man  can  have  is  the  Cynic  of  Got* 
lingen. 
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0«  MILITAKT  PROMOTIOV^ 

BY  DOMDARDIMIO. 

WITH  LCTTEm  TO  OLPrBft  YOBKB,  AlID  HOTIS,  BT  SIB  MOBOAM  0'oOHBBTT|  BABf. 

T«  tlb«  C«Itt«r  if  Frmmr't  MMga»im§* 

Dbab  Sib, 

As  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  submit  the  enclosed  to  my 
consideration,  with  many  compliments  on  my  military  fame  and  experience,  I 
have  perused  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  mo5>t  profound  attention,  and 
strenuously  recommend  its  publication  in  vour  next  number.  As  for  my  writing 
B  oomineotary  upon  it,  I  do  nd  think  I  have  timt  juit  now;  indeed,  I  abmild 
have  little  more  to  do,  in  most  places,  than  to  say  "  Ditto to  the  text :  and  I 
confess,  that  of  late  the  only  columns  to  which  1  have  paid  any  attention  are 
those  of  magazines,  and  tlie  reviews  which  I  know  best  are  to  be  seen  on  a 
bookseller's  counter.  I  sliall  write  a  few  lines,  however.  On  one  point,  which 
DBiticnlariy  annoys  my  firiend  Bomberdinio,  and  otheis  of  my  biediien  in  aims, 
I  have  long  made  up  my  mind ;  ra.  the  caprice  of  promotion.  Some  ancient 
author  (to  me,  at  the  present  moment,  unknown)  observe*;,  that  "kissinc:  f'oes  by 
favour;'*  and  a  truer  remark  —  be  it  with  reverence  sj) "km  — occurs  no  where, 
from  Genesis  to  lUvelalions.  Why  then  waste  one's  breain  in  grumbling,  when 
it  could  be  with  so  much  more  advantage  kept  to  cool  one's  porridge  ?  I  see 
Howick  has  some  plan  in  peito  for  improving  the  present  system ;  and  no  douht 
Ilowick  is  a  very  gentlemanlike,  amiable,  and  good-natured  cieatQie,  pwtly 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  ana 
especially  esteemed  at  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  extent  of  !iis  abilities,  the  affa- 
bility of  his  manners,  and  his  kind  consideration  of  all  uuder  him  :  so  that  much 
may  be  eipected  from  so  distinguished  a  character  in  the  business  of  doing  away 
with  patronage,  particularly  when  we  ittflect  that  he  is  the  son' of  a  venerable 
patriarch,  who  has  quartered  only  seventeen  of  his  kindred  on  ttie  pubhci  at  the 
thfling  cost  of  no  more  llian  rjo,000/.  a-year. 

Let  Bombardinio,  therefore,  lake  off  his  toddy,  praise  the  Lord,  and  call  for 
a  clean  pij^e ;  for  as  long  as  the  worid  wags,  so  Ions  will  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  any  profession  he  obliged  to  make  way  for  those  who  have.  And  why 
should  not  they  ?  The  weakest  should  go  to  the  wall ;  and  he  is  weakest  who 
has  not  a  friend  in  court.  As  Bombardinio  well  knows,  the  first  cannon  fired  in 
armr  r  will  go  far  towards  setting  matters  right ;  and  the  dandy  officers  not  being 
in  any  great  hurry  to  go  to  the  wars,  room  will  be  made  for  others.  In  the  mean 
iHiile  we  must  live  as  we  can — ^'canken  of  a  calm  world/'  as  Otway  calls  ns 
poor  H.  P.*s ;  and,  smoking  our  cigais  withr  all  the  equanimity  in  our  power, 
attend  reviews  as  pedestrian  spectators,  with  the  perfect  certainty  of  seeii'g  our 
old  rei;jiments  commanded  by  officers  who  were  in  the  nursery  or  the  preparatory 
sciiool,  when  we  were  chasing  Buonaparte's  mar5lial:«,  and  at  last  the  little 
corporal  himself,  at  the  point  of  die  bayooel  or  the  edge  of  the  aalnB,  to  the  tune 
of «« The  British  Gienadieis." 

Sigh  no  more,  Half-pays,  sigh  no  more  — 
llVliigs  were  deeeiTsrs  ever ; 

and,  for  that  matter,  so  were  Tories — at  least  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
WiUi  respect  to  my  own  particular  case,  such  u  liagitious  and  truly  abominable 
—hot  DO  matter:  Fitzroy  Somerset  told  me  the  other  day  at  dinner,  that  the 

Horse  Guards  were  busily  occupied  in  doing  me  justice;  and  if  they  will  not, 
why  De  Lacy  Evans  has  promised  he  will  bring  it  before  pariiament.  It  is  the 
least  he  can  do,  for  1  pelted  Hobhouse  for  him  most  lustilv  at  the  last  \Ves^^^ 
minster  election.   As  the  little  fellow  looked  most  abominably  Idte  a  tflWi^F'^"^^'- 
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but  is  there  any  chance  of  their  doincj  so?  Not  the  least.  Tl»eir  chief  busints^; 
in  peace-limes  is  to  flaunt  among  llie  ladies — and  an  aucieni  and  most  houourdble 
pastime  it  is,  highly  commendable,  and  past  the  wit  of  man  to  put  down.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  the  genius  of  tailoring  is  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
and  that  the  talents  of  distinguished  artists  should  be  in  requisition?  Gcorjjel  V. 
• — God  rest  his  soul!  :\s  niy  I'apist  countrymen  would  say  —  was  a  trreat  hand  in 
this  line;  and  the  .Man|MeNS  of  Londonderry,  therefore,  proposed  his  health,  as 
the  first  cavalry  officer  in  luuope.  I  told  his  lordsliip  at  the  lime,  that  he  ought 
to  have  proposed  him  as  the  firat  naval  officer,  becanse  no  roan  had  doubled  so 
many  capes.  In  the  interval  between  wars  and  battlings  such  will  always  be  the 
case,  .It  least  in  F.njiand.  Tlianks  to  our  insular  situation  (to  t.i!k  newspaper), 
we  are  not  callt d  upon  to  be  e\  er  ami  aye  ready  for  the  beat  of  I'ne  drum,  or  the 
sound  of  the  bugle;  and  what  more  agreeable  exercise  of  li»e  mind  can  our 
officers  be  allowed,  than  arranging  their  coats  and  oTeihanling  their  breeches? 
Besides,  are  we  not  the  great  button-making  nation  ?  and  does  not  Birmingham 
return  two  members  to  parliament,  one  of  whom  is  my  friend  Tom  Attwood, 
wlio  hris  a^JHurod  us  tlint  he  cnn  call  up  two  hundretl  thousatid  men  at  one  stamp 
of  Ins  foot — ail,  no  doubt,  buttoned  according  to  the  last  tashion  of  Brummagem. 
Let  all  trades  live,  and  let  the  peace-officers  hare  their  appropriate  work.  I  do 
not  think  the  men  bare  enougn  to  do,  and  therefore  regret  the  old  liair-dressing 
system.  I  recollect  the  time  when  a  soldier's  hair  was  so  beplastered,  and  tied 
with  such  Aelienience  into  a  fiueue,  that  he  (<^uld  not  shut  his  eyes;  and  it  was  a 

tileasing  sii:l)t  to  a  tnind  replete  vviih  in(iu>li  i<)us  ideas,  to  see  a  row  of  men  in  a 
)arrack-roum,  each  man  tymg  the  queue  of  the  man  who  was  before  him  —  the 
first  tyer  being  tied  separately  by  the  last  of  the  tied.  Then  there  was  the 
musket  to  be  kept  polished  bright  as  a  lookin^-glas^,  and  the  gaiters  to  be  made 
as  white  as  the  Alpine  snow,  or  any  other  snow  of  equal  whiteness  1 
remember  Ti;^or  Conran,  who  is  ine-nlioned  m  ijombardinio's  ]>aper,  wliii){>ing 
a  Koyal  very  gaily  for  having  a  speck  upon  his  gaiters  on  parade  ;  the  Duke 
of  Kent  did  the  same  at  Gibnitar,  for  whidi,  it  is  believed,  lie  was  shot 
at  from  his  own  line,  being  an  amiable  young  prince,  and  muc^  beloved. 
Now  all  this  might  be  very  wrong  —  Uie  cropped  hair,  the  brown  musket, 
the  loo-e  trousers,  are  no  doubt  fir  superior  thinars  to  the  old  arrangement; 
but  then  that  old  arran.;einejit  kept  a  soldier  ni  constant  work,  and  wbeu 
be  is  not  so  kept,  he  is  doing  mischief,  as  nobody  wiio  knows  soldiers  will  deny. 

What  I  have  just  said  relates,  of  course,  to  infantry,  because  the  foot  is  the 
^'arm"  (to  use  the  wise  word  now  in  fashion)  with  \\hich  I  am  best  ac({uaiiited; 
as  for  the  cavalry,  I  would  not  give  a  cavaby  soUlier  a  quarter  of  an  iiour  to 
himself  in  the  ilay — there  is  always  plentv  to  ilo  in  the  stable,  if  no  where  else. 

But  here  I  am  prattling  away,  and  keeping  you  from  iionibardinio,  whose 
observations  are  a  long  way  *'  out  of  sight,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  says, 
better  worthy  of  attention  than  mine.  I  have  added,  but  with  scanty  hand,  a 
few  notes. 

Faithfully  y^'Ts. 

Dear  Vop.kf., 

Junior  United  Service,  Mokc.\ n  O'Doh i  k rv. 

p.  S.  —  I  agree  with  you  in  your  judicious  remarks.  This  rumpu<!  between 
Pedro  and  our  old  friend  \ti«r  Kn«  HpHaviIW  i«»r»  vears'  vintace.  As  for  the 
Other  P***-*" 
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'*  Si  ron  aVvan^ait  par  T^de  et  par  I'appHcatitm  plutdt  que  par  Tintrigue,  la 
fsTpnr,  et  pur  mille  autre  Toios  orrnltt"?,  les  p-t-ns  ffuerre  nM-ditrroicnt  plus  qu'ils 
ue  foot  sur  ce  qu'ila  voient  d»u»  ies  difitreates  actions  de  la  guerre." — Jr'oLAno. 


At  a  tine  wImq  we  have  no  accurity 

for  one  moment's  continuance  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  except  the  reliance 
placed  by  the  government  on  the  armed 
nrce  of  the  coantry,  it  nay  be  as  well 
to  call  public  attention  to  some  im- 
portant points  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral organisation  of  an  army  on  w  hich 
so  great  a  responsibility  is  made  lo 
rest.  When  the  establislied  chnreh  is 
decbied  a  barden  to  the  land,  and  all 
accumulated  property  denounced  at 
plunder  taken  from  the  people  —  when 
the  old  opinions  and  institutions,  round 
which  men  formerly  rallied  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  are  swept  away  by  the  tor> 
ifDt  of  innovation —when  we  beliold 
peers  of  the  realm,  toqelher  with  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  Hr-t  law-othoers 
of  the  crown,  relusmg  to  pay  taxes 
legally  imposed,  and  hear  passive  TO* 
sisisiioe  to  the  acts  even  of  a  reformed 
parliament  publicly  proclaimed,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  active  resist- 
ance IS  not  distant,  provided  an  opj)or- 
ninity  offering  lair  chancts  of  success 
can  be  discovered.  And  %faat  but  the 
COBtioued  loyalty  and  coMlant  effi- 
ciency of  the  armed  force  withholds 
»uch  an  opportunity  from  the  thousands 
of  daring  and  energetic  meu  who,  by 
Ibe  leform  mania,  have  been  deloded 
into  a  belief  that  wealth  and  privileges 
are  withheld  from  them,  which  they 
would  be  fullv  justified  in  recovering 
by  main  force,  were  tlie  means  at  their 
disposal  I  And  how  easily  men  receive 
and  act  upon  doctrines  however  wild, 
provided  they  are  flattering  to  human 
views  and  passions,  is  known  to  every 
ooe(l).  An  1  lal. an  icneirado  has  already 
furnished  us  with  a  treatise  on  popular 
tactics :  various  journals  have  also  leo* 

tired  on  the  aamP  mKiAM  •  nn<l  thnmrl^ 


wealthy  competitors;  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  conduct,  and  not  con- 
nexion, must  be  a  passport  to  jir>»mo- 
tion — when  a  dignified  urbanity  of 
manners  (never  to  be  confounded  with 
vulgar  condescension),  certain  of  ac- 
quiring: pood  will  for  tlie  possessor— 
wiien  the  hiuh  qualities  and  acquire- 
ments that  sway  opinion,  and  to  which 
men  look  up  with  deference,  and  which 
are  sure,  tnerefore,  of  inspiring  the 
soldier  with  confidence  in  scenes  of 
civil  discord,  and  with  enthusiasm 
amidst  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war,— 
can  alone  give  claims  to  military  rank 
and  command.  This  principle  must 
now  be  self-evident;  but  as  we  suspect 
that  it  has  not  been  always  acted  up 
to  at  the  Ilor-^c-t  Miards,  we  jirojiose 
making  a  few  unconnected  remarks  ou 
the  snbject,  rather  with  a  view.to  call 
attention  to  this  most  important  point 
of  military  organisation,  than  for  the 
purpose  ofotrerin)^  any  particular  suq-- 
geslion  of  (Mir  own.  The  last  must 
reuiaui  luuUer  for  future  consideration. 

Rapid  promotion  is,  no  doubt,  flat- 
tering and  agreeable  to  those  who 
profit  by  it,  but  it  is  oH'ensive  and 
numiliatint;  to  those  who  are  passed 
over;  and  it  is  naturally  discouragin;j 
to  the  general  mass,  who,  seeing  the 
vacancies  left  by  the  elect  filled  up  by 
individuals  of  the  same  class,  pretty 
certain  of  being  promoted  in  a  similar 
manner,  soon  arrive  at  the  mortifvinix 
conviction  that  they  are  themselves 
following  a  long,  and  too  often  hopeless, 
road  to  preferment;  while  wealth, 
power,  and  intluence,  keep  a  near  and 
pleasant  road  open  to  their  favourites. 
If  such  feelings  arise  even  when  the 
elect  are  on  a  par  with  other  men  as 

on<|  inferior  only  in  ^^f^  Copgl 
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tioo>  the  individuals  intended  for  em- 
ployment and  preferment,  yet  a  wise 
principle  may  at  times  be  unwisely 
applied  ;  and  the  use  made  of  the  one 
here  alluded  to  tends  too  frequently 
to  mortify  and  disconrage  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  ;  whereas  the 
object  of  military  orp;ani8ation  is  to 
raise,  sirengthen,  and  encourage  the 
many,  for  the  general  beneht  of  the 
service  at  large :  and  the  best  mode  of 
effecting  this  is,  not  to  bumble,  but  to 
raise  men  in  ilic-ir  own  estimation,  and 
to  create  the  sort  of  self-esteem  which 
constitutes  tlie  basis  of  that  dcvation 
of  mind,  on  whicb,  in  scenes  of  war  as 
in  miliury  affairs  geoersUy,  we  can 
alone  depend  with  perfect  coofidence 
and  security. 

When  in  1803,  after  a  disastrous 
waste  of  bluod  and  treasure,  it  became 
apparent^even  to  the  meanest  capacities^ 
as  it  had  long  been  to  ordinary  capaci- 
ties, that  an  efficient  arrny  was  a  neces- 
sary engine  of  war,  every  exeition  was 
used  in  order  to  metamorphose  English- 
men into  soldiers  —  a  task  that  the 
Whigs  assured  us  was  altogether  hope-* 
less.  As  pipe-clay (2)  and  drill  were,  in 
those  days,  looked  upon  as  the  best 
^pecifics  for  teachmy;  iiriloiis  —  the 
boldest  and  most  athletic  men  in  Eu- 
rope— how  to  fight,  an  officer  bad  then 
a  nir  chance  of  being  noticed  and  pro* 
moted  provided  he  could  strut  up  and 
down  the  parade  in  a  command in;^ 
manner,  give  his  orders  in  a  loud 
voice,  and,  above  all,  make  a  battalion 
perform,  in  a  cloud  of  pine-clay  and 
nair-powder  dust,  some  of  the  so-called 
eighteen  manoeuvres.  A  pood  deal  of 
abuse,  the  sign  of  liule-minded  igno- 
rance, heaped  upon  all  ranks  of  sub- 
ordinatesy  was  passed  over,  as  rather 
tending  to  uphold  a  just  system  of 
discipline,  and  became  almost  fa- 
shionable; whilst  the  foolish  pedantry 
with  which  a  number  of  high  function- 
aries watched  over  the  most  mfarate 
details  of  dress,  made  officers  almost 
dependent  on  tailors  and  hatters  for 
the  security  of  their  commissions,  and 
would  furnish  a  good  volume  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes ;  though  it  too  often 
enabled  low-minded  men,  when  in 
command  of  regiments,  to  annoy,  by 
the  help  of  some  paltry  adjutant,  or 
other  equally  wortny  assistant,  those 
whose  professional  knowledge  and  ire- 


nniversal  consent,  never  spoken  of; 
they  were  deemed  far  beyond  our 
grasp,  and  accessible  only  to  our  ene- 
mies: all  military  knowledge  open  to 
Englishmen  was  supposed  to  hie  con« 
fined  to  the  Book  of  Regulations.  If 
any  one  ever  thought  about  the  higher 
branches  of  the  science,  he  carefully 
kept  such  thougiits  to  himself,  well 
knowing  that,  right  or  wrong,  tliey 
would  at  best  have  been  cooi^dered 
dis  Ires  wmkoqu  ton  ;  and  as  to  writing 
on  the  subject,  it  was  of  course  entirely 
out  of  the  rjuestion.  Nor  is  there  a 
single  work  or  essay  on  military  atiairs, 
dating  firom  the  early  part  the  war, 
that  is  even  worth  the  paper  on  vHiidi 
it  is  printed.  We  are  not,  of  course^ 
speaking  of  mere  books  of  detail,  or 
illustrations  of  Dundas  —  translations, 
as  we  might  call  them,  of  that  ponde- 
roos  volmne  into  phdn  and  simple 
English  — but  original  essays  on  the 
formation,  discipline,  and  employment 
of  armies.  Even  the  miserable  system 
of  tactics  that  conlines  the  exertion  of 
the  soldier  to  the  unskilful  pulling  of  a 
trigger,  was  left  unquestioned  tUI  the 
subject  was  lately  takei|  up  in  a  oo^ 
temporary  journal. 

The  Ilorse-Guards,  so  favourably 
distinguished  for  courtesy  in  all  official 
transactions,  almost  fer;^  their  oeual 
poUteness  if  any  one  attempted  to  bring 
matters  of  professional  science  to  their 
notice  ;  and  we  have  known  some  of 
Uie  high  functionaries  actually  refuse 
to  acknowledge  even  the  receipt  of  a 
humble  presentation-copy  of  the  trans- 
lation of  a  foreign  work  on  military 
subjects.  This  strange  tendency  to 
prevent  thinking  on  professional  mat- 
ters, which  may  in  some  degree  ao- 
oomit  for  die  depkmble  state  of  modem 
tactics,  seems  to  have  be«i  congenhd 
to  all  military  authorities,  foreign  as 
well  as  Pritisli.  Puisegur  and  Folard 
were  silenced  and  disgraced  ;  the  con- 
queror of  Fontenay  (as  a  tactictaoi 
certainly  inferior  to  no  one  of  his  con-> 
temporaries)  fared  little  better;  Beren- 
horst,  the  ablest  of  all,  never  rose  above 
the  rank  of  captaiu,  though  he  served 
on  Frederidi's  staff  during  the  early 
part  of  the  seven  years'  war;  and  Bu- 
low,  whose  genius  might  have  averted 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  died  in  prison  for 
having  nuhlisl"vl  t  '  '  ' 
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«•  were  speaking  above,  dlsHngvished 

tb^DselTes  in  the  field,  or  acquired 
an)  p<»rmanent  reputation,  whilst  many 
were  eminently  unfortunate.  The  lateSir 
Uenry  Clinton,  mnd  General  Conran  {3) 
of  tht  Royals,  fonoed  (iftlNnr  could  M 
called  nvtiDeis)  pretty  neany  the  only 
eiccntion'j ;  for  Ine  first  was  a  man  of 
the  higl.est  military  talents,  j>erft'Cily 
ucquajQted  indeed  with  all  the  details 
of  doty,  bot  likely  lo  be  strict  only 
thontt  those  that  were  of  real  import- 
ance. His  service  as  commander  of  a 
regiment  (if  ever  he  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity) was  long  before  our  time;  but 
as  a  general,  be  commanded  tbe  divi- 
sions tlHl  deeidod  both  at  Salamanca 
and  Waterloo.  Cooran  (surnamed  the 
ti^;er),  though  often  called  a  martinet, 
\vas  [perhaps  too  eccentric  to  be  exactly 
deserving  of  tlie  appellation.  Like 
CtisloD,  be  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
weU  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
doty,  and  would  no  doubt  have  distin- 
guisherl  himself  had  the  opportunities 
offered.  In  tiie  latter  ^ears  of  his  life, 
diaappoiatment  and  ilUbealtb  bad 
complctdy  broken  his  high  spirit,  and 
a  teasper  that,  at  the  best,  could  never 
be  complotely  relied  on.  When  a  re- 
gimental orticer,  he  was  liked  l)y  those 
who  knew  him,  though  rough  and  uncer- 
tain in  his  manners;  wb&tSir  Henry 
Cliaton,  thoof^  eotd,  and  often  stem 

in  exterior  deportmSBt, vrns  nhvays  "a 
perfett  gentleman  from  top  to  toe." 
No  one(4)  was  ever  more  free  from  the 
martinet  mania  than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Kngion ;  be  hardly  ever  inteifcied  with 
the  drill  and  exercise  of  the  tioops, 
and  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  sug- 
ge^ittd  fven  the  slighcst  alteration  or 
improvemeiit  in  any  branch  of  tactics. 
In  matters  of  dress,  he  gave  the  oiBcers 
pretty  neariy  carte  hlanehe;  and  the 
Ptomsular  army  certninly  presented 
the  most  extraordinary  medley  of  cos- 
tumes ever  beheld.  It  was  only  at 
Cambray  that  he  afterwards  look  to 
leering  on  this  sobjeet,  when  some 
of  the  aides-de-camp  gave  more  lati- 
tude to  their  fancy  than  was  deemed 
altogether  consistent  with  a  time  of 
peace ;  and  even  then  he  began  by 
applying  for  instructions  to  the  Horse- 
uuaids,  the  mighty  fountain-head  of 
all  <iiirh  little  knowledi^e. 


and  aides  de  cemp,  who  could  make 

out  a  neat  return,  quote  page  and  chap* 
ter  of  a  regulation,  who  knew  the 
number  of  a  mana-uvre,  without  per- 
haps knowing  its  object,  and  could 
wnte  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  e 
VWpid  twigade  order  af\er  a  quarterly 
inspection.  Of  the  individuals  who 
thus  rose  pen  in  hand,  only  one  cut  a 
figure  during  the  war;  but,  as  many  a 
Piench  cotrasiier  fcU  at  Waterloo,  Sir 
John  EUy  could  wield  a  sword  even 
better  than  a  pen.  This  gate  to  pre- 
ferment is  now  completely  closed  ;  for 
most  generals  can  write  their  own  let- 
ters, and  all  statl' situations  are  given 
to  men  of  fiimily  and  influence,  whe- 
ther the  fortunate  youths  thenuelves 
can  write  or  not. 

About  the  same  time,  a  good  many 
foreign  adventurers,  counts  and  baroiis 
of  course,  obtained  rank  amongst  us, 
under  pretence  of  being  heirs  to  the 
high  military  wisdom  and  science 
deemed,  by  universal  accord,  com- 
pletely beyond  the  reach  of  English- 
men. They  brought  us  filthy  musta- 
ches (0),  fur  caps,  and  fantastic  hustai^ 
jackets ;  and  having  got  good  pay  and 
pensions,  passed  away  without  leaving 
a  single  name  sufHcienily  remembered 
to  be  even  laughed  at.  None  of  these 
adventurers  belonAed  to  the  King's 
German  Legion.  The  officers  of  that 
corps  were  m  stly  llanovcriatis,  men 
of  rink  in  their  own  country,  and  'gene- 
rally also  men  of  good  education,  par- 
ticularly tiMse  who  caaitt  over  in  the 
first  instance ;  and,  taken  as  a  body, 
they  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any 
corps  of  officers  whatever.  Owing  to 
the  connexion  that  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  there 
was,  from  first  to  last,  the  very  b«it 
understanding  between  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops.  We  could  relate 
many  acts  of  courtesy  that,  both  in 
field  and  liall,  passed  between  them, 
and  that  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
passed  so  well  between  British  and 
British. 

The  active  period  of  the  war  brought 
about,  as  was  natural  to  expect,  some 
change  and  improvenent  in  the  man- 
ner of  granting  promotion;  for  it  not 
only  became  customary  to  fill  up  the  ^  '^y 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  casualties 
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roaiiders  of  divisions,  or  the  heads  of 
depaitmenls,  observed,  or  ihonght  tiiey 
oi)sei%efl,  actions  ol  particular  fvlott 
the  individuals  so  i.oticed  were  sAao 
pretty  sure  of  prerennent.  Though  this 
was,  after  all,  giving  eiicoura^oment 
only  to  a  mimber  of  slaff-ofticers  and 
comni.indcr^  of  corps  and  rc^lnu  nts, 
yet  the  mere  circuiustuuces  ot  contest 
occasionally  struck  off  the  shackles 
that  the  fiictious  patriotism  of  the 
\\  higs  had  imposed  upon  the  army 
from  its  very  foi  mntion  :  the  spirit  of 
"merry  Knj^land"  also  Uioke  tlirouuh 
the  trammels  of  the  pipe-clay  science, 
and  actions  of  gallantry  were  perfonned 
in  all  ranks  that  will  not  he  surpassed 
till  human  intrepidity  shall  have  as- 
sumed a  new,  and,  as  yet,  unknown 
cUaracter. 

How  the  officers  were  rewarded  after 
tlie  \>ar,  for  their  services  during  the 
long  and  arduous  cont -st,  is  known  to 
all.  In  181 G  ami  1817  entire  armies 
were  reduced  uiihout  as  much  as 
**  thank  you  "  being  bestowed  on  men 
who  had  fought  in  three  quarters  of 
the  glol}e,  and  had  been  victorious 
wherever  victory  was  fairly  accessihlo  ; 
hut  wlicn  m  1H.?!.»  flic  -econd  majors 
oi  cavalry  (few  of  wlsoiu  had  ever  seen 
any  service)  were  to  be  put  on  half- 
pay,  it  was  found  iiecessary  to  bribe 
these  scions  of  aristocracy  into  the 
measure  by  the  tender  of  lieutenant- 
colonelcies  ;  ilais,  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  a  few  young  noblemen,  in- 
sulting the  feelings  of  adl  the  old  majors 
and  captains  of  the  army.  In  this 
spirit  have  tlie  officers  who  were  dt  s- 
lituie  of  interest  been  invariably  treated 
since  the  war.  Let  us  now  see  how 
promotion  went  on  during  the  contest 
itself. 

As  there  were  at  the  most  but  three 
field-officers  with  n  regiment,  all  of 
whum  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fall, 
the  promotions  that  occurred  by  the 
casualties  of  the  field  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  junior  ranks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  of  t!ie  slafl',  all 
appointed  by  favour,  and  none  of  whom, 
«xc«>nt  aides-de-<nimr..  could  well  be 


comrades,  leaving  sanguinary  and  unde- 
cided victories  to  be  fou'uht  over  and 
over  again,  till  the  mere  e\liaustion  ot 
one  of  the  patties  puts  an  end  to  lite 
contest,  or  till  fortune,  tired  of  diiectinip  j 
scenes  of  carnage,  in  which  personal  ; 
bravery  alone  disputes  her  omnipotent  i 
sway,  brm.'S  about  the  finale  by  some 
of  those  catastrophes  w  hich  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  speculation. 
The  battle  of  Salamanca,  that,  owing  to 
the  moment  chosen  for  the  first  onset,  j 
(the  subsequent  delay  was  injurious), 
justly  ranks  with  the  hi^jihesl  of  moilern 
battles,  was  fought  and  won  by  four 
divisions  of  the  army ;  three*  remain- 
ing quiet  spectators  of  the  scene,  and 
allowing  llie  discomfited  French,  after 
lo>iti'jj  about  one-tirth  of  iheir  numbers, 
to  tetne,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
cognised and  reinforced.  Hie  sbort(7)  ' 
cut-and-thrust  sword  of  the  Romans  I 
would  have  told  more  eH'ectually ;  and 
few  indeed  are  those  who,  in  so  fair  a 
field,  and  with  such  j>arity  of  numbers, 
would  have  escaped  from  the  unerrii^ 
shafts  and  uplifted  bills  of  our  ance»- 
ton.  Why,  with  men  who  have  vcfily 
not  degenerated  from  their  sires,  such 
inferior  results  should  now  be  pro- 
duced, we  leave  to  the  upholders  of 
la  granie  seitnee  to  determine. 

That  among  tlie  staflP^ceis  pro- 
moted as  above  stated  there  were  men 
of  the  highest  merit,  is  well  known  ; 
there  are  men  of  high  merit  among  all 
classes  of  British  officers ;  but  that  in 
no  respect  alters  the  question:  Ibr 
there  were  numbers  of  regimental 
ficers,  of  equal  merit,  who  had  no 
chance  of  ]>romotion,  wliereas  the  pro- 
motion of  the  former  was  certain,  even 
without  merit,  aa  their  aituations,  con- 
ferred by  iavoor,  ensured  advanc«;ment 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  though 
the  services  of  the  regimental  ofhcers 
were  more  dangerous,  more  laborious, 
and  (if  properly  acted  up  to)  even 
more  difficult.  It  is  sufficient  for  an 
aide-de-camp  to  be  able  to  sit  a  horse 
anddeliveramessasxe;  and  if,in  adilition 
to  this,  an  assistant-adjutant-general 
or  brigade-major  can  add  up  a  return, 
it  is  all  that  is  abtobOefy  required. 

-  ^  :<)cations  are  eg||||el«i>|iehlogIe 
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lents,  whereas  the  labours  of  the  regi- 
mental offices  were  incessant.  Vet 
to  deipatch  wn  ever  moC«  and  no 
report  was  evec  written,  without  par« 
ticolar  mention  being  made  of  the 
service  of  *' my  ai(!r-(b>camp,  and  the 
oilier  oSicers  of  uiy  stafl,"  who  were 
all  lamed  previous  to  their  appearins^ 
m  the  guette.  The  reward  of  regi- 
mental officers  was,  on  ttie  other  hand, 
pretty  L'^nerally  conlirad  to  t!ie  ])raise 
bestowed  un  t!ie  gallant  conduct  of 
the  trooi>a  generally  unless  when 
wme  ibrtunate  indiriduel  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  aristocratic  rank,  when 
except  ion  was  contrived  of  course. 

Ti>e  cavalry  also(R;,  acting,  from  the 
uature  of  their  duty,  more  frequently 
in  small  or  detached  parties  than  tlie 
iofiurtry,  offered  more  frequent  occa- 
•iioMs  for  mentionificr,  and  consequently 
f'jf  promotin<r,  iiidivuluaK  oi  ili.it  aris- 
tocratic and  favoured  brancii  of  the 
•ervioe  ;  though  it  was  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  their  contrihution  towords 
the  general  success  bore  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  fiuanliiin  of  reward 
be&lowed  upon  them  in  return.  During 
Sir  John  filoore*s  campaign;  indeed, 
they  carried  every  thing  hefore  them  ; 
and,  lia«l  they  alwa)s  acted  up  to  the 
staii(].ir<l  then  entablished,  it  is  ditlicult 
to  say  what  would  have  equalled  their 
de^jerts ;  but  their  iU  success  at  I'ala- 
veca«  which  must  not,,  however,  be  al* 
together  pi  ced  to  their  own  account, 
completely  damped  tite  r  ardour  :  th(y 
did  little  during  the  campaigns  of  181U 
and  1811,  but  continued,  nevertheless, 
tu  get  plenty  of  promotion,  llie  spirit 
of  victory  that  Hashed  along  the  line, 
the  moment  the  order  to  advance 
a'jrainsl  the  enemy  w.ts  tneii  at  Sala- 
Uiaiica,  conuuunicaled  ii^eif  tu  the  ca- 
valry, and  they  made  one  gallant  and 
LiTective  charge  in  the  battle,  and  ano- 
ther during  the  pursuit ;  but  a^ain  fell 
off"  during  the  retreat  from  Hur^'os, 
\  ittoria  wad  tlieir  darkest  day  ;  for 
they  allowed  the  broken  French  in* 
fiintry  to  retire  unassailed  tiirough  a 
eountry  perfectly  well  adapted  to  ca- 
valry action:  promotion,  however,  was 
caught,  though  the  French  escaped, 
it  is  not  easy  to  gcucralise  the  conduct 
of  the  cavalry  at  Waterloo  :  Pon- 
ionby's  brigade  made  a  noble,  we  may 
say  a  tremendous  charge,  for  it  swept 
at  least  ten  thousand  men  from  the 
ground  ;  and  X'lvian's  brigade  gave  the 
coup  de  gruic,  though  the  battle  was 
theoy  perha;)S,  no  longer  doubtful. 


After  such  actions,  we  must  not  ask 
who  obtained,  but  ratiier  who  did  not 
obtain  promotion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  ftom  any 
thinij  here  staled,  that  we  rate  the 
\N  aterloo(l);  ti;ihtintr,  if  we  mav  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  superior  to  what  touk 
place  in  the  Peninsula,— far  from  it ; 
there  was,  on  the  contrary,  nothinjr 
done  at  Waterloo  that  could  at  all 
equal  the  cavalry  actions  of  the  first 
I'emnsular  cam;  ai'4n,  or  the  subse- 
quent breaching  of  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses by  the  artillery,  and  the  storm- 
ing of  the  same  places  by  the  infantry  ; 
together  with  many  other  deeds  of  h-^h 
gallantry  and  conduct  that  eould  be 
mentioned.  To  give  medals,  rank,  and 
distinction  to  the  victors  of  Waterloo, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  brethren  of  the 
Peninsula,  was,  therefore,  only  ctn- 
mitting  on  a  grand  scale  one  of  tho^e 
acts  of  military  injustice  ever^  day 
performed  on  a  small  one.  It  is  now 
probably  too  late  to  atone  for  this 
error;  the  day  indeed  for  military  de- 
corations is  altORelher  past.  The  noi-<e 
and  smoke  of  modern  battles,  and  the 
whole  system  of  modem  war,  prevent 
doe  dutinctions  from  being  arawn ; 
sf  Its  and  decorati  are  ridiculed, 
when,  as  it  nnavouiaMv  happens  at 
times,  they  are  bestowed  on  the  worth- 
less; and  they  occasion  heariburnitig;* 
to  the  desming,  who  are  often  just  as 
unavoidably  passed  over.  The  b-est 
thing  that  could  now  be  done  woiild 
pcrljaps  l)e  to  abroijate  them  all  by 
one  sweeping  order,  leaving  it  to  pub- 
lic opinion  alone  to  decorate  public 
men  according  to  their  deserte;  and  in 
a  profession  in  which  party  [»olilic» 
has  never  I  een  nl;le  to  evercise  any 
intiueiice,  opnuon  would  be  pretty 
nearly  infallible.  The  army  in  genemi 
are  looked  upon  as  Tories,  and  per- 
ha]  >  justly  so  ;  yet  no  one  ranks 
hiuher  in  military  estimation  than  Col. 
Aapier,who  is  a  complete  Kadical(lO). 

I1ie  guards,  too,  having  never  more 
than  two  battalions  in  the  field,  which 
were  generally  in  reserve,  obtained  for 
their  sh.are  fur  more  promotion  than 
fell  to  any  euliie  division  of  the  army, 
besides  retaining,  from  their  very  con- 
stitotioD,  independently  of  their  access 
to  favour,  the  certainty  of  giving,  by 
means  of  the  01  lieutenant-colonels,  as 
many  general  oflieeis  to  the  armv  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  lufaulry  put  together. 
No  one  can  be  more  ready  to  do  jus* 
tice  to  the  uobte  bearing  of  the  ofBoeis, 
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and  to  the  gallantry  and  goo<l  conduct 
of  tlie  men  of  the  guards,  tiian  we  are ; 
but,  with  the  most  perfect  willingness 
to  allow  them  their  full  •hue  of  merit, 
which  we  confeis  is  greaty  we  still 
think  that  the  service  of  seven  bat- 
tallions  is  too  dearly  purchased  at  such 
an  expense  of  favour,  given  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  Test  of  the  army ;  for,  in 
military  estimation,  the  guards  never 
mrpassed  the  infantry  of  the  line,  nor 
equalled  the  light  division.  These 
regiments,  to  be  really  beneficial  in 
proportion  to  the  promotion  bestowed 
on  them,  should  be  composed  ex- 
clusively of  officers  and  soldiers  drawn 
from  the  line,  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct;  thus  holding  out  encourage- 
ment, instead  of  depressing  the  hopes  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Or,  what  would 
be  still  better,  regiments  shonld  be 
allowed  to  take  their  turn  of  royal 
duty,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  honour,  and 
distinctiou.  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  service  now  is»  that  a  legiroeot  is  no 
sooner  in  some  sort  of  oraer  than  it 
must  go  abroad  ;  an  inconvenience  that, 
by  the  arremgenient  here  proposed, 
would,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  be 
obviated.  The  assertion  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  line  could  not  perform 
the  delicate  London  duty  that  ^lls  to 
the  shaie  of  the  guards,  is,  of  GOtusOy 
totally  undeserving  of  attention. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more 
direct  thread  of  the  sutject.  Having 
seen  how  promotion  was  conforred 
during  the  war,  let  us  see  how  the 
manner  of  it  agreed  with  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  the  merits  of 
the  diflerent  classes  of  the  army ;  it 
forms  the  most  amusing  and  anoma- 
lous part  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Whigs  and  otlier  oppo- 
sition parties  of  the  day,  the  Bntwi 
anny  took  the  field  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peninsular  war  totally  des- 
titute of  all  confidence  except  what  was 
derived  from  tlie  undisputed  courage 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed. But  though  some  advantage 
was  expected  from  this  native  biavvry 
on  the  (lay  of  battle,  all  buoyancy  and 
enthusiasm  vsas  confined  to  the  junior 
ranks  in  the  higher  grades ;  it  was 
weitthed  down  by  the  belief  in  some 
mighty  phantom  of  military  science, 
tiiat,  at  the  command  of  our  enemies, 


was  to  descend  upon  us  in  thunder, 
and  crush  our  puny  efforts  at  a  single 
blow.    It  was  this  phantom  that  at 
Vimeim  kept  neariy  one-half  of  the 
British  army  idle  spectators  of  the 
combat,  and  then  made  the  victors 
sifjn  the  convention  ofCintra;  that  at 
Fuentes  d'Onore  prevented  thirteen 
batmlions*  of  the  left  wing  from  taking 
in  reserve  the  rights  of  the  French  army, 
afler  scattering  the  few  hundred  men 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  that  in  Kstre- 
madura  allowed  Montbrune's  troops  to 
effect  their  retreat  into  Badajoz,  to  de- 
fend that  fortress,  the  capture  of  which 
cost  so  many  valuable  lives,  and  ulti- 
mately occasioned  llie  dreadful  car- 
nage of  Albuera(l  1).  To  this  phantom, 
that  was  always  coming,  but  never 
oame^  we  thought  nothing  could  be 
opposed  but  hard  stubborn  fighting; 
nor  was  the  idea  a  bad  one,  had  we 
not  mistaken  mere  trigger-pulling  for 
the  best  fighting  Knglishmen  are  capa- 
ble of;  but  the  infimtry  having,  under 
this  narrow  view,  been  once  foiily 
brouj^ht  into  front-to-front  contest  with 
the  enemy,  the  result  was  pretty  ire- 
nerally  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops :  that  it  never  was  trusted  in 
vain  is  true ;  for  the  men  who  at  St. 
Sebastian's  calmly  waited  under  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress,  exposed  to  all 
the  fire  of  the  place  till  the  shot  of  their 
own  guns,  striking  only  a  few  feet 
above  those  beads  for  which  huireli 
were  now  idle  omaments,  conhl  not, 
on  fair  and  open  ground,  meet  with 
equal  foes  ;  though  they  might,  but 
for  the  phantom  we  are  speaking  of, 
and  the  delectable  science  of  modem 
tactics,  have  met  these  foes  to  greater 
advantage.      Such,  however,  was  no 
where  the  case ;  for,  except  at  Arayo- 
de-Molinos,  we  do  not  know  that  the 
British  troops  ever  fought  with  any  ad- 
van  tage  on  their  side  beyond  what  they 
derived  from  their  own  sterling  quali- 
ties :  tliat  they  frequently  fought  to 
disadvantage,  is  well  kuown ;  nor  can  a 
single  battle,  from  1808  to  1814,  be 
mentioned  in  whldi,  bad  the  puties 
changed  sides,  the  renilt  would  not 
have  been  exactly  the  reverse  :  1500 
l>ench  would  not  have  driven  8000 
British  from  the  field  of  Albuera,  and 
the  attempt  to  escalade  Badajos  and 
storm   Rodrigo  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn.  From  this,  then,  it 


*  Five  diyitions,  one  brigade  of  the  sixth  division;  together,  uine  British  and 
four  Portuguese  battalions. 
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follow**,  thai  our  success  was  due  far 
more  to  the  gallantry,  good  conduct, 
a&d  high  feeUng,  pervading  aUke  all 
raokt  of  the  amy,  than  to  the  skill 
ted  eiertioiie  of  any  particular  class  ; 
yet  were   the  very  clas«;es  who  had 
least  opportunity  of  contributing  in 
such  contests  to  the  general  success 
{for  all  were  equally  zealous)  the  best 
lewarded.     The  soldiers  and  regi- 
mental officers  of  the  infantry  fought 
and  gained  these  batiks,  for  vvlu<  li 
they  always  got  the  greatest  proportion 
of  blows  and  the  least  share  of  reward. 
With  the  dose  of  the  Peoinsufair  war 
doied  also  the  little  chance  of  prefer- 
ment that  the  contest  had  opened  to 
those  who  had  nothing  but  their  own 
eienioQS  to  de|^end  upon  for  promo- 
tion.  Every  thing  having  confessedly 
been  effected  by  hard  fighting,  it  wu 
concluded,  loo  hastily  perhaps,  that 
men  of  wealth  and  interest  would  fight 
as  fiercely  as  others ;  and  to  wealth 
and  interest  was  every  thing  sacrificed 
in  cooseqnence.    If  an  unfriended 
Peoinsolar  officer  requested  promotioD 
for  services  performed  durinj^  the  war, 
be  was  told  that  th*.'  door  to  liie  consi- 
deration of  such  services  was  shut,  and 
could  not  again  be  opened,  as  it  would 
inundate  the  war-office  with  similar 
claimants ;  but  let  any  young  man  of 
aristocratic  rank  perform  some  duty  of 
mere  state  ceremony,  to  which  duty 
men  of  influence  are  alone  appointed, 
and  then  a  step  of  bievet  promotion 
followed  as  a  matter  of  coune.  Let 
an  old  officer  solicit  promotion  or  em- 
ployment, and  he  is  told,  politely  in- 
deed, that  ins  name  is  noted,  and  that 
he  will  be  appointed  when  an  oppor* 
tunity  offen.    A  man  of  plain  and 
honouraole  feeling  naturally  concludes 
this  to  mean,  that  his  turn  will  come  as 
soon  as  those  shall  be  provided  for 
whose  services  and  merits  are  known 
to  be  superior  to  his  own;  and  is  not  a 
Utile  mortified  when,  after  years  of  de- 
lay and  endless  promises,  he  sees  men 
whose  names  were  not  in  the  army 
list  when  the  war  closed,  tinUing  those 
opportunities  for  which  he  had  lo  long 
looked  in  vain ;  such  striplings  coa^ 
Stantiy  giving  prooli  of  military  genius 


anxious  and  honourable  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  military  adminntration  for 
the  advancement  of  the  profession,  its 
real  difficulties  have  been  such  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  retard  its  progress. 
Success  also,  too  often  deemefl  the 
criterion  of  excrllonce,  autimenteil  the 
delusion ;  so  Uiul  no  balance  was  ever 
Struck  between  our  victories  and  the 
expense  at  which  they  were  purchased. 
One  would  think  that  Christianilv,  in- 
dependenlly  of  military  and  pohtical 
considerations,  should  have  led  to  such 
an  inquiry ;  yet  is  there  no  appearance 
of  its  ever  having  been  thought  of ;  no^ 
the  bravery  of  our  men,  the  gallantry 
and  high  feeling  of  our  officers,  made 
us  victorious  ;  an  l,  fortune  wdling, 
the  same  qualities  will  again,  if  neces- 
sary, lead  to  the  sane  lesulti.  But 
how  many  foil  in  achieving  those  con- 
quests, that,  by  proper  training,  and 
by  abler  and  more  skilful  leadini^, 
sometimes  on  the  part  of  a  general, 
sometimes  perhaps  on  that  of  an  en- 
sign, might* have  been  saved?  Was 
the  most  made  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  men,  and  of  the  devoted  gall  intry, 
zeal,  and  wjllin<;ness  of  ihn  ofhcers 
Might  not  much  more  have  been 
effected  at  an  incomparably  lera  effusion 
of  blood  and  treasure  by  such  an  army, 
had  full  justice  been  done  to  it  ?  Or, 
if  we  be  wrong  in  this  !iu])[K)sition, 
what  were  the  exertions  used  to  csill 
forth  and  place  in  their  proper  station 
the  qualities  most  essential  to  military 
men  ?  We  know  them  not ;  but  we 
well  know  that  the  qualities  themselves 
are  of  too  high  an  order  to  be  con- 
ferred by  mere  birth,  wealth,  or  a  line 
in  the  gaieite.  Those  who  recollect 
the  war  can  tell  under  what  circum- 
stances their  regiments  or  bn^aHes 
suffered  the  heaviest  loss  :  the  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels  who  were  then 
at  school  may  learn  something  of  this 
from  Napu  r's  work ;  and  though  the 
historian  cannot  well  enter  into  the 
details  of  regimental  affairs,  they  will 
see  that  the  fault  of  two  officers,  not  of 
the  highest  rank,  enabled  Montbrune's 
division  to  elfect,  as  before  stated,  its 
retreat  into  Badajoz  ;  and  though  the  Google 
error  was  ultimately  made  good  by  the 
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in  the  heart  of  man  was  slied,  in  melan- 
choly illustnition  of  the  often  and 
vainly-repealed  truth, — 

"  Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectuutur 
Achivi." 

We  willinuly  avow  th.it  wc  do  not 
know  exactly  how  the  nuhiary  admi- 
nistration are  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  relatiTe  merits  of  the  different 
claimants  for  promotion  and  cmphn'- 
ment,  but  it  certainly  cannot  he  hy 
limitmg  preferment  to  the  mere  scions 
of  aristocracy  ;  for  the  qualities  requi- 
site in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  are  of  too  hi  j^h  a  nature 
to  be  cotifmed  to  any  particular  class  : 
perhaps  they  are  also  of  too  brilliant  a 
nature  to  be  altogether  concealed,  if 
seriously  and  anxiously  searched  for. 
We  shall  repeat  some  of  them  here, 
just  as  we  fnid  them  stated  in  a  con- 
temporary journal : 

"The  (jiiahtifs  most  essential  to  na 
officer  are  prost  ucti  of  mind  and  quick- 
ness of  obAorvatioD  ;  for  in  wur  much 
depends  on  the  discovery  and  the  use 
m  i(h^  f»ftli<'  jiropor  monu'fit  :  h*-  iiii;stbe 
an  ahle  judge  of  huuian  natun>,  for  the 
pur^>oau  of  correctly  placing  and  appre- 
ciatiofi^  his  subordinates;  bis  dispositioB 
must  ho  cheerful,  in  onh'r  to  encounip'e 
theui  under  hardships  ;  und  lii.s  *>xertions 
to  alleviate  their  sufl'erings  shuuld  bear 
proofs  of  kindliness  of  feeling.  Plaeed 
by  his  ]<rofession  in  tbu  first  ranks  of 
Bocii'tv,  he  must  not  onlv  possess  the 
knowk-dge  nnjuirt'd  hy  his  j*rujeasiou, 
hot  the  manners  and  acquirements  he* 
longin:'  ti)  til  ■  rank  in  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  move.  The  loltiest  scntiniojjts 
of  chivalry  must,  at  all  times,  form  the 
guides  of  his  condact ;  because  our  whole 
system  of  disciplin*^  and  si.bfir.lination  is 
founded  upon  honour, —  a  rock  uf  :uia- 
mant,  tluit,  if  uuce  undermined,  will  not 
fail  to  bury  in  its  fall  the  proud  fabric  it 
bss  hitherto  so  nohly  supported.*' 

As  to  courage,  it  is  not  soffictent  for 

an  officer  that  he  should  be  capable  of 

facing  dandier  ;  his  cotiraije  must  be  of 
that  kind  which  rises  witli  increasing 
difficulties,  that 

"  Smiles  in  danger  stern  and  wild," 

oiifl        nltvo***  nhnv*  '•irPnTnstanCM ; 


what  80  many  have  done.    Without  at 
present  slopping  to  point  out  tlie  great 
difterence  between  done  and  veUdamet 
which  ibrms'the  important  point  nt 
issue  between  us,  we  will  simply  ask 
voii,  gentle  critic,  wluther  you  ever 
found  your^ielf  so  completely  in  the 
line  of  fire  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  that 
the  ball  seemed  to  be  taking  its  flight 
directly  towards  your  own  most  pre- 
cious person,  its  so'ind  every  instant 
approachin  J  nearer  and  crrowin  j  louder, 
till  the  very  air,  displaced  by  its  force, 
was  almost  wafted  against  your  6oe  ? 
and,  hand  on  heart,  you  did  not  then 
bow  your  valuable  head  one  sinigle 
degree  to  the  riiiht  or  left,  and  yonr 
blood    preserved    exactly    the  usual 
tenor  of  its  calm  flow  ?    If  so,  and 
there  are  such  men,  write  and  say 
what  you  will  ;  but  until  you  baire 
heard  tlie  mu«-ic  here  so  feebly  set  to 
notes,  repre'i';  your  smile — attempt  not 
to  legislate  for  sailors  and  soldiers,  a.s 
your  evidence  will  verily  not  be  re- 
ceived against  us.   We  may  therefore 
ask,  without  farther  inters  ention,  whe- 
ther the  military  administrations  have 
been  solt^ly  t^uided  in  their  distribution 
of  promotion  by  a  zealous  search  for 
the  qualities  above  enumerated  ?  Hie 
hal^pey  captains  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  whose  pockets  are  ftill  only 
of  war-office  promises  of  employment 
and   promotion,  will  say  No  —  the 
lieutenant-colonels  who  were  not  then 
in  ihe  service,  but  who  are  now  com- 
manding regiments,  will  say  Yeg;  and 
the  impnrtial  reader  may,  at  pleasure, 
d(cide  between  them. 

1  or  the  present,  we  must  hastily  pro- 
ceed through  these  fhigments,  impeifect 
from  their  very  nature ;  t  hough  there  are 
two  pointSjOn  which, hid  titneanH  '<j>nce 
been  left  u^,  \\e  could  willingly  have 
entered  at  the  utmost  length.  The 
one  relates  to  an  observation  made, 
some  time  ago,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Lieut.-Col.  de  Lacy  Evans, 
who  remarked,  as  we  thought  nio'^t 
justly,  that  the  rank  of  lieut.-cohuM  I 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  purcha<>e, 
and  tliat  no  inexperienced  officer  shoiiy, 
if  possible,  be  intrusted  with  tlv^  IjJb&POglc 
maud  of  a  regiment.   We  look  ui>on 
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pronMed  we  ^et  ctckkI  lieut. -colonels, 
we  shall  be*  sure  to  lia\f  nol  only  good 
generals,  but  good  iicu tenants  also ; 
fiir  with  us  lieoL^kmeb  and  majon 
are  the  real  commaoden  of  the  tioops, 
wbciher  infantry  or  cavalry;  and  too 
mu.h  attention  c.iiinnt  he  bestowcil  on 
toe  tilling  up  ot  siluaiious  of  iucii  uust 
aod  impoftnnce. 

The  other  point,  to  which  we  can 
for  the  present  only  alliule,  roiates  to  a 
passage  m  Captain  Hall's  Fmsmtnts 
of  Voyages  and  Truvtls,  where  that 
p^hnt  and  aeeoiDpltsbed  officer  sug- 
geals  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Davy  should  be  enmined  in  what  he 
terms  the  "  science  of  discipline  " — 
**  tlial  iniponant  department  of  duty 
which  relates  to  the  maitagenient  of  tlie 
people  under  them,  and  to  their  obli- 
pcions  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
commanrk-d."  Important  as  this  mat- 
ter certamly  is,  both  to  ilie  army  and 
oavj,  we  do  not  uuder:>tand  how  it 
can  well  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  should 
be  glad,  therefore,  to  see  Cam.  Hails 
idea  naore  distmctly  expressed.  To  us 
it  appe:irs  to  depend  almost  eritirely 
upon  character.  The  commander  will, 
io  a  great  measure,  mould  and  form  his 
subordinates ;  and  the  higher  he  ranks 
in  their  estimation,  the  more  he  is 
looked  up  to,  tlie  easier  will  be  his 
task  of  commanding^,  aod  the  li^httr 
will  sit  the  fetters  of  discipUne.  Power 
and  aothority  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  for  good  govemroent  of  men, 
according  even  to  the  wisest  rules  and 
regulations  ever  dt  vised  ;  for  the  best 
of  such  rules  can  be  of  value  only  when 
wiselv  and  virtuously  acted  upon. 

Much  might,  and  should  perhaps, 
in  an  essay  of  this  nature,  be  said  of 
the  want  of  sympatliy  shewn  by  oflicers 
of  rank  towards  those  of  tlieir  subordi- 
nates who  happen  to  be  destitute  of 
ftimily  influence ;  also  of  the  ingratitude 
which  will  weigh  so  heavily  on  the 
frame  of  those  from  whom  a  different 
Ime  of  conduct  was  to  h.i\t  been  ex- 
pected ;  together  witli  some  distinct 
animadvenioos  on  the  cold,  vapid, 
aod  really  in^iirioas  style  of  reoom- 
roendntion  too  often  adopted  towards 
individuals,  who,  havin<^  little  else  to 
depend  upon,  are  easdy  deceived  by 
docoments  that  only  dumn  with  iaint 
pcnise."  How  much  of  noble  enthu* 
siasni  has  been  crushed,  and  how  much 
of  generous  feeling  turned  to  buierness, 
by  such  conduct,  is  what  none  but  old 
r^mental  officers  can  know,  and  they 


know  it  well.  Ikil  thr  m',  with  other 
grievatices,  we  pass  for  the  present,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  them  amended  in  future, 
as  our  object  is  to  improve  as  moeb, 
and  to  reprove  as  little,  as  possible. 

I  jifortunately  for  OMrsHves,  and  for 
the  value  of  tins  article,  we  catmot  su'.;- 
gesl  the  a-iuptton  of  any  system  of  pro- 
motion capable  of  invariably  insuring 
to  the  army  officers  of  the  highest  merit 
only:  all  we  know  is,  that  merit  will 
be  found,  provuled  it  is  duly  appre- 
ciated and  rewarded.  And  we  may 
safely  add,  that  no  illiterate  man  should 
now  hold  a  commission,  still  less  a 
command.  We  should  not,  even  if 
we  were  phrenolopr  sts,  like  the  post  of 
inspector-general  of  nuliiary  pericrania; 
though  we  think  tliat  the  gentlemen  of 
the  war-office  should  be  better  phy- 
siognomists tlian  they  have  sometimes 
proved  themselves — for,  let  sceptics  sny 
what  they  will,  still  is  iit  ntlcinun  im- 
pressed on  every  gentleman's  brow  ; 
and  gentlemen,  m  the  real  acceptation 
of  the  word,  are  now  alone  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  a«i»Tmenting  dilH- 
culties  of  the  military  profession.  Our 
foreign  enemies  are  ga.ning  position 
af^er  position.  Russia  commands  at 
Constantinople  and  in  the  Archipelago; 
France  rules  in  Belgium,  and  is  in 
possession  of  the  ooast  of  AlVica ; 
whilst  our  new  system  of  policy  has 
left  us  without  a  friend  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  for  to  build  upon  the  friendship 
of  France  is  worse  tnan  building  on  a 
quicksand,  as  no  influence  cnp  d)1e  of 
swaying  human  ffelni.rs  no  1  passions 
will  ever  eradicate  from  ua  cuur  vmi- 
vnent  Frtmfait  the  envious  hatred  enter- 
tained  against  the  victors  of  Waterloo 
and  Trafal^'ar.  l  asliinn  may  for  a  tune 
make  us  friends,  but  only  till  the  cxeite- 
meni  occasioned  by  la  nouveauU  d'un 
tel  tentimnt  shall  have  passed  away. 

At  home,  too,  military  duties,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  for,  till  the  present  feverish  long- 
ing after  change  is  replaced  by  a  firm 
attachment  to  our  new  institutions, 
(not,  as  it  seems,  just  now  to  be 
eipected,)  there  can  be  no  security 
against  anarchy  and  a  complete  break- 
iiiil  up  of  soeial  order,  luit  what  is 
atlorded  by  an  cllicienl  and  well-orga- 
nised military  force,  capable  of  giving 
strength  to  the  laws,  and  affording  pro> 
tection  to  property,  by  their  presence 
and  character  alone.  In  their  own 
country,  soldiers  should  be  mereshidd- 
beacers— io  the  Uteial  sense  of 
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the  word  —  but  ranking  so  high  in 
general  estimation,  as  to  be  certain  of 
always  cflurrying  jniblic  opinion  along 
with  them,  if  ever  called  upon  to  per- 
form duties  of  a  harsher  and  more 
painful  nature.  Not  the  hunil>k'sl  step 
in  tlie  ranks  of  such  an  army  should 
be  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
higMst  peer  or  wealthiest  individual 
in  the  realm :  it  must  be  officered  only 
by  gentlemen,  each  deriving  his  claim 
to  preferment  and  employment  from 
his  own  individual  merit  alone. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by 
introducing  to  the  reader  some  of  the 
most  (listin-xuished  ofli<"cr<5  tliat  served 
durni.;  llie  Peninsular  campaigns.  We 
do  so  without  at  pre!>ent  having  any 
Tery  distinct  object  in  view  beyond 
that  of  gTKing  our  own  pages ;  and  if, 
according  to  Hiron,  "  brijjhi  names  can 
hallow  son\r,"  llie  few  we  are  about  to 
quote  will  shed  a  lustre  even  over  this 
plain  prose. 

Whoever  had  opportanities  of  seeing 
British  troops  enpaijcd  ( 1 2)or  ever  beheld 
such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Mar(juis  of  Anglesea,  Loals  llill, 
Hopetoun,  LyDedoch,  Sir  Charles  Col- 
ville.  Sir  Lowrie  Cole,  Sir  Colin  Halket, 
SirHussey  \'ivian,  and  a  host  of  otliers 
that  could  be  mentioned,  under  fire, 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
abundance  of  that  htgh  spirit  in  the 
army  which  counts  life  and  toil  as 
nothing  when  weighed  against  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  country. 
ffearly  all  those  w!io  at  any  time 
held  responsible  comiuands  in  action, 
looked  as  if  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  nrake  them  comprehend  llie 
existence,  to  themselves,  of  any  thing 
like  personal  danger;  the  minds  even 
of  the  least  composed  and  tranquil 
(and  some  were,  owing  to  an  intense 
anxiety  about  results,  not  very  tranquil) 
appeared  incapable  of  descending  to 
such  considerations.  As  there  are  as 
many  kinds  and  de.:recs  of  touraije  as 
there  are  human  beings  possessing  par- 
ticles of  the  envied  quality,  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
particular  sort  for  which  individual 
leaders  were  most  distinguished;  but 
were  we  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
officers  in  whom  it  assumed  a  more 
chivalrous  appearance,  whose  spirit 
and  genius  seemed  to  rise  with  aug- 
menting dancers,  we  should  perhaps 
mention  Sir  James  Leith,  Sir  N\  illiam 
Stewart,  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Stephen- 
son Baroesy  tfioQgh  the  latter  wo  only 


the  commander  of  a  regiment ;  and 
above  all,  for  he  was  beloved  above  all. 
Sir  Edward  Padcenham.  ITnlbrtunately 
for  himsel  f  a  n  d  h  i  s  cou  n  t  r  y ,  Padcenham* 
wlio  could  both  plan  and  execute,  coiibl 
make  plans  only  for  others  to  carry  into 
effect,  and  could  execute  only  what  was 
directed  by  othen :  he  was  incapable 
of  calmly  watching  the  progress  of 
events;  and  wanted  that  tranquillity 
of  nerve  indispensable  in  a  commander. 
Heedless  of  danger  himself,  he  dreaded 
to  expose  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  a 
noMe  dread  certainly,  but  one  that  in 
his  case  led  to  melmcholy  results;  for^ 
at  New  Orleans,  he  lin'jjered  in  anxious 
uncertainty,  when  a  Ixtid  onset  woiiU! 
have  insured  success ;  and  though  he 
atoned,  in  some  measure,  for  this  fault 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  planned 
the  subsequent  attack,  he  allowed,  at 
the  moment  of  execution,  an  accident, 
that  might  easily  have  been  remedied, 
to  mar  at  once  his  sktlfol  unngeroents, 
and  to  wither  his  brightest  hopes ;  and 
flying  from  despondency  to  despair, 
rushed  on  to  almost  certain  destruction, 
when  delay  alone  would  have  brou<^ht 
him  that  victory  which  his  able  dispo- 
sition SO  well  deserved.  Peace  to  his 
shade  1  for  we  may  truly  say  that 

*'  Wsnior  MnUer,  nobler,  brvrer. 
Never  did  behold  the  light.** 

To  give  a  list  of  regimental  and  field 

officers  who  were  conspicuous  for  high 

talent  and  bravery,  would  leail  us  much 
too  far;  but  having  accidentally  broken 
through  llie  rule,  we  cannot  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  gratification  of  naming 
a  few  of  the  most  distinguished.  Such 
were  Colonel  B  ckwith  of  the  Rifles, 
Coulburn  of  the  .^^d,  Cameron  of  the 
9th,  Turleton  of  the  44th,  the  eccentric 
and  accomplished  scholar  Skerret  of 
the  47th,  M^or  Ridge  of  the  5th,  and 
the  ^'encfous  O'Keef,  who,  exhausted 
by  sickness  and  unable  to  stand,  caused 
hiniselt  to  be  sup|M)ile(l  under  the  mur- 
derous hre  tliat  closed  his  gallant  career. 
The  first  died  as  coramanderwin-cMef 
at  Bombay,  the  two  next  are  ganenl 
officers  :  Tarleton  and  Skerret  fell  at 
Uergen-op-Zoom,  and  Bidge  at  fia- 
dajoz. 

Having  once  mentioned  field-offioeis, 
it  is  impossible  to  omit  Sir  Alexander 

Gordon,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo; 
for  the  army  hold  not  in  its  ranks  a 
kinder,  more  generous,  and  more  chi- 
valrous gentleman,  nor  one  more  uni- 
vemlly  chtrished  by  those  who  knew 
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him.  In  early  life  he  bad  a  strange 
lort  of  presentiment  of  the  death  of 
fame  **  that  awaited  him,  and  was  then 
in  the  habit  of  reciting  passages  from 
Ensfhsh  and  German  poets,  extolling  a 
soldier's  fall  in  the  hour  of  victory  as 
the  happiest  and  noblest  end  that  finte 
eonkl  Imitow ;  and  certainly  none  could 
be  Dobler  than  the  one  he  found  —  too 
early,  indeed,  for  his  country  and  his 
friends.  Private  feeling  forces  from 
our  pen  another  name  that  will  be 
d^eplT  engraved  oq  the  recollection  of 
an  W1IO  knew  the  owner;  ibr  not  a 
single  one  of  the  many  intrepid  men 
tJjat,  during  our  twenty  years'  war,  fi  ll 
amidst  the  din  of  arms,  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree  the  confidence  of  his 
brother  officers  and  subordinates  than 
Colonel  John  Gordon  of  the  H ovals. 

Having  spoken  of  presentiment,  we 
must,  before  proceeding,  say  a  word 
on  diis  often-debated  subject.  We 
kuBW  several  individuals  impressed, 
or  supposed  to  ho  impressed,  with  tiie 
belief  that  they  were  to  fall  in  battle, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  escaped  free 
from  injury.  Some  also  escaped  who 
were  doomed  to  certain  dentn  in  the 
opinion  of  their  brother  officers ;  whilst 
others,  that  were  considered  fortunate, 
either  fell  or  were  wounded.  This 
false  and  foolish  Iciod  of  presentiment 
was  strongly  illostrated  in  the  regiment 
to  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  be- 
longed. An  officer,  doomed  to  death 
in  the  estimation  of  nearly  all  his  com- 
rades, served  from  Lisbon  to  Bayonne 
widiont  receiving  the  slightest  wound ; 
whilst  another,  looked  upon  as  a  fa- 
Tourite  of  fortune,  and  considered  per- 
fectly safe,  was  killed  in  the  second 
action  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In 
both  cases  appearance  and  manner 
alom  gave  rise  to  the  belief,  for  both 
were  equal  favourites.  In  the  same 
corps  was  a  very  younsr  officer  who 
cousidered  himself  bearing  a  charmed 
lUii;  the  delusion,  which  was  nothing 
mors  than  the  result  of  strong  health 
and  youthful  spirit,  fadcl  of  course 
witli  advancing  years.    On  ti»e  same 

Erinciple,  we  may  easily  suppose  that 
ypocnotulriacs,  or  persons  suffering 
mm  a  depression  of  spirit,  would  look 
vpon  themselves  as  likely  to  fall  when 
approaching  scenes  of  certain  dan.jpr. 
It  happened,  of  course,  that  such  indi- 
viduals occasionally  suffered  as  well  as 
others,  and  then  the  presentiment, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  warned 
them  of  their  end,  formed  the  marvel 
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of  the  hour.  WiUi  Sir  Alex.  Gordon 
the  case  was  altogether  different.  His 

presentiment,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
resulted  only  from  high  spirits,  and  a 
readiness  to  pmrhaso  honourable  fame 
even  at  the  expense  of  life  ilself. 

In  this  army  list  raisonne,  we  roust 
pass  over  the  artillery,  for  few  officers 
of  that  arm  could  be  altogether  named 
without  praise;  a  proof  how  much  a 
good  military  education,  such  as  they 
had  all  enjoyed,  is  sure  to  ellect.  The 
artillery  formed,  in  feet,  the  most  per- 
fect branch  of  the  Peninsular  army,  and 
wa<!,  of  course,  free  from  the  shackles 
that  modern  tactics  had  so  successfully 
imposed  both  on  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Ttie  engineers  were  unpopular;  nndb> 
servedly  so,  we  should  thinlc;  for  a  corps 
that  reckoned  such  men  as  Jones, 
Fletcher,  and  Paisley,  in  its  ranks, 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed. 

Next  to  the  artillery,  and  fer  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  by  their 
morale  alone,  were  the  light  division. 
They  had  been  trained,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  to  a  better  and  more  efficient 
system  of  tactics  than  any  other  part  of 
the  line;  and  as  they  were  generally 
in  ad\'ance  and  nearest  the  enemy,  they 
contrived  to  rid  tlirmsohcs,  inoreefTec- 
tually  than  the  rest  of  the  army,  of  the 
trammels  that  the  modem  science  of 
war  has  so  carefully  impMcd  upon 
military  talent  and  energy.  This  sort 
of  freedom,  backed  by  success,  pro- 
duced in  all  ranks  a  degree  of  pride 
and  confidence  that  led  to  the  best 
results,  and  proved,  on  every  occasion, . 
how  vastly  superior  British  soldiers  are 
in  point  of  professional  intellic^ence  to 
the  best  of  contincutal  troops.  Nothiui/, 
indeed,  could  exceed  the  aptitude  ofthe 
men  in  this  division  in  whatever  related 
to  actual  duty  but  the  buoyant  extra- 
vat^nnce  of  spirits  they  displayed  when- 
ever they  vvere  releiised  from  restnint. 
In  their  sayings  and  doings  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  manner  of 
sailors  than  any  other  troops  in  the 
army,  and  proved  beyond  dispute,  that 
to  an  Kii'^lishinen  uar  is  bi/  far  the 
most  congenial  pursuit.    It  is  only 

On  rolling  ooesns  or  in  fighting  fields  " 
that  the  spirits  of  onr  countrymen  are 
really  awakened ;  the  ordroaiy  occupa- 
tions of  life  seem  unable  to  call  forth 
all  the  eneri^y  of  their  nature.  With 
such  men,  trained  to  a  system  of  tactics 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  their  quali- 
ties, the  conquest  of  the  world  were  yet 
an  easy  task. 
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In  Oder  that  wbnt  we  have  to  add 

may  not  be  misinlcrpretccl,  the  reader 
is  requested   to  recollect,  that  the 
Humes  and  the  Whigs  who  figured 
in  politics  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  lued  eveiy  exertion  to  break  the 
military  spirit  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
country  at  large ;  they  prophesied  no- 
thing but  defeat  and  di«iconifiture,  and 
told  us  that  au  English  army  was  no- 
thing better  than  an  ip^oonint  and 
drunken  rabble,  totally  incapable  of 
contending  against  tlic  brave  and  skil- 
ful warriors  ol  rnmce.    Such  constant 
assertions,  to  which  the  ill  success  of 
too  many  of  our  foolish  expeditions, 
and  the  splendid  victories  of  Napoleon, 
gave  a  semblance  of  truth,  could  not 
fail  by  degrees  to  make  some  impres- 
sion ;  for  we  have  lately  seen,  and  con- 
tinue to  see  eveiy  day,  how  soon  the 
most  senseless  phrases  acquire,  by  the 
mere  force  of  repetition,  the  strength 
of  approved  maxims.    The  minds  of 
all  ranks  of  officers  were  literally  fet- 
tered;  DO  one  was  supposed  eren 
capable  of  thinking  on  military  mat- 
ters: then  was  no  general  military 
opinion,  no  professional  assimilation 
of  feeling,  no  amalgamation  of  senti- 
ment, beyond  what  honour,  patriotism, 
or  private  frMndship  inspired,  ever  took 
place*   We  were  kept  togetlier  by  the 
iron  bonds  of  a  stern  and  rigid  system 
of  discipline,  tempered  only  by  the  zeal 
and  goud-will  that  avowedly  pervaded 
all  ranks.  The  injurious  consequences 
of  this  unfortunate  estrangement,  to 
"which  tlie  vapid  and  presumptuous  folly 
of  fashion  contrived  to  make  some  ao- 
ditions, extended  itself,  like  a  damp  and 
chilling  mist,  over  the  whole  profession, 
'  and  penetrated  eveiy  part  of  our  mi- 
litary system  ;  depressing  much  that 
was  good  in  many  estimable  characters, 
and  often,  no  doubt,  preventing  us 
firom  perceiving  merit,  that  in  a  brighter 
and  more  congenial  atmosphere  would 
have  been  visible  to  every  one.  This 
chilling  influence  was,  of  com  se,  more 
severely  felt  by  tlie  cavalry  liiaii  by  tlie 
inlantry ;  because  the  former  are  more 
dependent  than  the  hitter  on  the  daring 
and  spirit  of  enterprise  of  individual 
leaders. 

When  —  to  say  nothing  of  some  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity  —  we  tliink 
of  the  boundless  sway  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  men  and  officers  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Charles  Xll,,  and 
VVallenstein,  as  well  as  by  Frederick 
and  Napoleon,  at  different  periods  of 


their  career,  and  Blucher  towards  the 
end  of  his,  it  is  only  by  recollecting 
the  chilling  mist  (already  descril)ed) 
that  we  cau  altogether  account  for  the 
comparatively  little  influence  exercised 
by  any  of  our  modern  cororoandess 
over  the  minds  of  British  soldieia. 
The  men  followed  their  gt?nerals  me- 
chanically ;  some  leaders  were,  of 
course,  better  liked  than  others ;  some 
were  deservedly  highly  popuhff ;  a  Ihw 
were  also  most  cordnliy  haled  ;  and 
one  or  two  were,  perhaps,  a  little 
laughed  at;  but  none,  even  of  the  fa- 
vourites, exercised  any  commanding 
influence  over  the  minds  of  either 
officers  or  privates.  Full  justice,  we 
suspect,  was  never  done  to  Sir  John 
Moore  till  after  his  death  ;(13)  nor  was 
Sir  Henry  Clinton — certimly  the  next 
in  point  of  ability — ever  appredaled. 
How  he  may  have  stood  in  the  esll« 
mation  of  the  men,  we  pretend  not  to 
know  ;  but  he  was  not  liked  by  the 
officers.  Picton  was  never  a  favourite 
with  either  men  or  officers;  andCnnK- 
furd  was  at  one  time  positively  hated 
by  both.  He  was  afierwards  better 
liked  ;  and  when  he  joined  his  division 
at  Fuentes  d'Onore,  he  was  loudly 
cheered  by  the  soldiers.  We  have 
here  named  Pictoo  and  CrawAird  to* 
gether,  because  Napier  has  somewhere 
compared  their  military  talents.  Both 
were  men  of  high  courage  and  noble 
zeal;  but  Picton  never,  as  far  as  we 
know,  gave  any  proof  of  proinaiooal 
talents;  whilst  his  attack  at  Toulouse 
tells,  on  tlie  contrary,  vcrj'  much  against 
him  :  and  as  to  Crawfurd,  the  convent 
of  St.  Domingo  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  action  otthe  Coa,  must  ever  con- 
stitute insurmouutable  bars  to  all  claims 
that  can  be  set  up  in  his  favour. 

Colonel  Napier,  in  describint;  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  the  army,  after  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  says  mat  the  men 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  their  leader. 
The  Colonel  is  probably  riuht  in  his 
asserlion,  though  the  circumsiance  itself 
does  not  therefore  tell  against  Marshal 
Beresford ;  because  soldiers  invariably, 
and  naturally  enough,  lose  coofideMe 
in  their  coomianders  whenever  they 
perceive  that  a  great  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained, without  having  produced  visible 
results  of  adequate  magnitude.  There 
was  plenty  of  despondency  and  want  of 
confidence  (as  to  results)  in  the  army, 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
but  It  never  shook  the  resolution  of 
the  men:  on  the  contrary,  it  brought 
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OB  that  fliabboni  and  resolved  kind  of 
ioteoeat  tlwt»  ftAer      desperate  and 

protracfed  resistance,  seizes  on  the 
mmds  of  British  soldiers,  and  makes 
them  callous  to  all  but  the  desire  of 
destroying  their  enemies.  On  ordinary 
oeasiooe,  when  soldien  assist  tbeir 
wounded  officers  or  eomiades  to  the 
rear,  thoy  return — when  they  do  return 
—  U'lsurely  enough  ;  but  at  NN'aterloo 
many  of  them  refused  to  quit  the  ranks, 
snd  otheis  actually  left  wounded  ofR- 
cos  m  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
tten  returned  to  their  posts.  But  all 
flus  was  totally  independent  of  any 
epioion  entertained  of  tbeir  command- 
eis.  They  were  fieree,  and  anxious  to 
avenge  their  comrades:  fur  there  is 
much  kindliness  of  feeling  between 
soldiers  who  liave  served  together,  and 
often  also  between  soldiers  and  tlieir 
regimental  offioeiay  when  the  latter  are 

Kllemen ;  for  no  rank  can  ever  raise 
f  ignorant,  or  coarse  men,  in  the 
estinnation  of  soldiers.  But  general 
officers  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
givates  to  be  much  known  or  cared 

A  few  words  as  to  the  manners(l4)  of 
?ome  of  the  individuals  already  named, 
and  we  have  done.  Whoever  lias  seen 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ride  through 
the  park,  has  seen  him  eiactly  as  he 
looks  in  the  hour  of  battle;  for  his 
manner  and  appparance  change  in  no- 
thing whatever.  I'ven  the  intense  at- 
tention which  he  pays  to  tlie  scenes  of 
wm>9  diliers  little  ftom  the  attention 
he  pays  to  any  matter  of  consequence 
that  comes  before  him  in  ordinary  life, 
as  the  natural  encrcryofhis  character 
always  gives  an  appearance  of  intense- 
ness  to  bis  attention,  whenever  it  is 
seriously  called  for. 

The  M  irquess  of  Anglesey  is  far 
more  animated;  and  were  Bayard  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  in  order  to  confer  a 
crown  for  gallant  soldiership,  it  would 
probably  be  placed  on  the  brows  of 
the  intrepid  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Ix)rd  Hill  is  composed,  and  never 
on  an^  occasion  loses  that  amenity 
and  kindliness  of  manner  that  gained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  soldier's 
friend  '* —  as  proud  a  title,  perhaps,  as 
any  acquired  during  the  war;  for  it 
was  granted  by  the  soldiers  themselves. 
Whether,  on  bis  lordship's  retirement 
from  the  Horse-Guards,  the  oflBcers 
who  have  only  service  and  merit  to 
recommend  them,  will  add  to  if  the 
title  of  that  of  the    otiicer's  friend,"  is 


a  diflereot  question.  That  title  has 
yet  to  be  deserved ;  and  whoever  shall 
really  deserve  it,  will  merit  well  of  the 
country,  and  prove  himself  the  soldier's 

best  friend. 

The  brilliant  and  chivalrous  valour 
of  Sir  William  Stewart  gained  him 
many  friends  and  admirers,  and  should 

have  loft  him  without  an  enemy.  But 
the  value  of  military  enthusiasm  was 
then  unknown  —  nut  a  gleam  of  that 
noble  fire  had  ever  penetnted  the 
frosty  official  atmosphere  of  the  Horse- 
Guards  ;  and  though  tolerated  in  a 
man  of  hi<j,h  rank  and  connexion,  it 
would  liave  been  quickly  enough  check- 
ed if  displayed  in  an  equal  degree  by 
an  individual  of  less  influence.  Picton 
warmed  slowly  but  intensely,  like  the 
iron  to  which  his  own  head  was  of^en 
comp>ared;  and  Crawfurd  grew  ac- 
tually fleree. 

The  German  legion  also  contained 
in  its  ranks  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
highest  merit  .Sir  Charles  Alten(  1 5)  was 
tlie  only  foreigner  we  ever  knew  who 
could  command  Englishmen,  and  to 
whom  all  ranks  of  Englishmen  paid  a 
willing  obedience;  for  in  the  aarkest 
hour  of  battle  he  was  always  the  per- 
fect gentleman.  In  Spain,  he  com- 
manded the  light  division  after  Craw- 
fiifd's  death,  and  the  third  division  at 
Wnterloo. 

CoimtDoerenbergjOf  the  Brunswick, 
was  a  man  who,  had  fortune  favoured, 
would  probably  have  been  called  great. 
Before  he  entered  the  British  service, 
be  attempted,  on  the  mere  strength  of 
his  cliaracter,  to  make  the  Wostphalian 
troops  revolt  against  Napolecm,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  power ;  and  it  was 
accident  alone  that  preventiMi  the  daring 
project  from  succj^eding.  Doerenberg 
commanded  at  Mons  when  Napoleon 
entered  Belgium  in  1815,  and  some 
blame  was  thrown  upon  him — unjustly, 
we  suspect— for  having  delayed  the 
intelligence  of  the  ad  vance  of  the  French 
army  :  he  was,  at  all  events,  "himself 
again"  at  Waterloo.  Arenschield,  of 
the  1st  hussars,  and  the  tirst  hussar  in 
the  army,  reminded  the  military  reader 
of  Zeithen.  At  Talavera  he  was  ao- 
cused  of  having,  in  some  measure, 
occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  23d  dra- 
goons, by  not  supporting  them  in  their 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  charge. 
We  presume  not  to  decide  between 
the  parties ;  but  incline  to  think  that, 
as  the  23d  went  on  instead  of  halting 
(as  they  evidently  should  have  done). 
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so  also  should  the  hussars  have  gone 
on  instead  of  halting,  as  they  did  :  to 
letve  troops  unsupported  because  their 
task  is  diflliGulV  is  only  to  augment  the 

chances  aj^inst  them.  In  favonr  of  the 
friend  of  our  earlier  and  more  pro- 
mising days,  we  shall  perhaps  be  pur- 
dooed  for  closing  this  list  of  eminent 
men  with  the  name  of  an  individual 
who  died  too  yoimfj  for  rank  and  fame, 
thouijh  possessing  m  ample  decree  the 
qualities  requisite  to  the  attainment  of 
both;  for  no  service  could  boast  a 
more  accomplished  officer  than  bri- 
gade-major Baron  Drechsel,  who  fell 
by  one  of  the  last  shots  fired  at 
Bayonne. 

Periiaps  it  win  be  said,  that  the 
names  we  have  ourselves  quoted  Ibfu 
nish  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
that  very  system  of  promotion  which 
we  are  here  arraigning.    But  it  is  not 
so;  for  those  «mo  recollect  the  war 
must  be  wdU  aware,  that  not  a  single 
march  was  performed,  nor  a  single 
action  fought,  without  exemplifying 
how  great  was  tlic  difl'erenee  between 
men  who  undenlood  their  duty,  and 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  and  feeling 
of  their  noble  profession,  and  tliose 
men  who  know  nothing  but  the  me- 
chanical routine  of  duly ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  individuab  who  did  not 
ereo  comprehend  that.   Tlie  names 
we  hare  quoted — and  the  list  miuht 
easily  have  been  more  than  doubled, 
had  any  thing  but  chance  or  personal 
recollection  guided  our  pen  —  only 
prove  therefore  that  there  were,as  tbeie 
ere  still,  men  of  the  highest  merit  in 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  Hritish 
army.    There  are,  however,  gradations 
in  merit;  but  promotion  was  never 
graduated  by  merit,  nor  erea  by  ser- 
vice^ but  by  interest  alone.   It  oAen 
happened ,  of  course,  that  men  of  inte- 
rest had  ment  also,  still  it  could  not 
prevent  men  of  moderate  ment  from 
being  frequently  promoted  over  the 
^  heads  of  men  of  high  merit;  and  mere 
*  favouritism  very  often   caused  men, 
who  could  do  nothing  more  than  k«?ep 
their  ground  in  ordinary  society,  to 
be  promoted  over  the  heads  of  officers 
of  the  hii^hest  promise.    Tlie  lioise- 
(iuards  always  boasted  that  they  were 
uninHucnct'd   in  their  distrihution  of 
promotion  by  lite  political  opinions  of 
the  miKtaiy  candidates,  and  the  beast 
was  no  doubt  a  iust  one ;  the  misfor- 
tune only  was,  that  thcv  ^^c•rc  equally 
liberal  on  tlie  subjea  of  merit.  Whig 


or  Tory  was  certainly  of  as  little  con- 
sequence as  merit  or  no  merit,  provided 
only  a  man  bad  iolerest;  and  thooe 

who  think  that  the  Whigs  could  have 

no  interest  when  out  of  office,  know 
little  indeed  of  the  powerful  influence 
always  exercised  by  that  factious  party- 
over  the  different  weak  Tory  govetn* 
menis  of  latter  years. 

Kvery  officer  of  the  least  experience 
will  know,  that  the  strong  ground  of 
our  case  would  be  an  inquiry  iuto  ihe 
causes  that  so  often,  in  acttoo,  led  to 
severe  lomes  on  di^rent  points  of  the 
line,  even  when  success  was  ultimately 
obtained  by  the  general  gallantr}'  and 
exertion  of  the  whole  mass;  but  useful 
and  instructive  as  such  an  inquiry 
would  be,  we  have  no  inlention  of 
entering  upon  it  for  the  present,  as  the 
disas!ois  experienced  are, unfortunately, 
numerous  enough  to  establish  far  more 
tten  we  have  esienad.  What  occa* 
sioned  the  fiiilure  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
Rosetta,  New  Orleans,  and  \\  alcheren  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  surrender  Fort  Krie 
to  the  Americans,  in  order  to  learn  front 
them  how  such  a  post  was  to  be  de- 
fended ?  What  made  an  entire  brigade 
of  British  cavalry  quail  before  two  or 
three  hundre<l  French  infantry  in  the 
plain  of  iMt^ridn    and  what  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  heavy  brigade  at  Llerena? 
Except  for  the  foilure  at  Buenos  Ajrres^ 
no  blame  was  ever  attached  to  the 
commanders ;   the  gall  uitry   of  the 
troops  was  avowedly  the  same  on  all 
occasions,  nor  was  there  ever  any  want 
of  merit  among  the  oflioen^  taken  as  m 
borly  :  for  no  regiment  ever  left  Eng- 
land wiihotlt  containing  in  its  ranks 
officers  of  the  hi-zhcst  ze^^l  and  gal- 
lantry.   What,  then,  occasional  these 
disasters?    The  physical  force  em- 
ployed was  certainly  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  aMainment  of  the  objecti 
aimed  at,  and  we  have  already  acquitted 
the  troops  and  commanders ;  so  that 
we  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  say 
what  duty  (in  the  highest  acceptation 
of  the  word)  was  not  done  at  some 
essential  point  of  time  or  place.  The 
onlers  of  the  general  were  not  properly 
obeyed  ;  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  not 
properly  employeil ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  some  of  the  subordinates,  gene- 
rals, colonels,  captains,  or  sulwlterns, 
as  the  case  might  be,  were  destitute  of 
the  knowledge  or  qualities  required 
their  rank:  unfit  men  bad,  in  foct» 
been  appointed  or  promoted  to  situa- 
tions the  duties  of  which  they  were 
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unable  to  diacfaarge.  Aad  it  it  of  the 
cootinaanoe  of  tbia  iTStem  that  we 

complain. 

Eolighteoed  by  these  disasters,  it 
will  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  mili- 
taiy  admiootiatioiis  Ittve  taken  ample 
pRcantioos  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
similar  misfortunes  for  the  future  ;  if 
so,  Uiev  have  kept  the  measures  of 
wisdom  a  profound  secret  from  the 
aimj  and  the  worid.  The  extreme 
discretion  invariably  observed  by  the 
high  military  authorities  of  the  country 
on  all  j)oints  of  military  science,  has 
always  been  remarkable.  The  com- 
mereial  interest,  disappointed  bv  the 
fiuhue  at  Buenos  Ayres,'  forced  the 
jjovemment  to  bring  General  White- 
lock  before  a  court-martial ;  and  the 
dying  words  of  the  brave  and  heroic 
Gibbe,  backed  by  the  voice  of  die  whole 
amy*  brought  even  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Mnllens  before  a  similar  tribunal :  but 
these  were,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  the 
only  real  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
£ulure  tiiat  ever  took  place  during  the 
war,  though  the  light  thrown  by  the 
fim  oouitHDanial  on  professional  sub* 


jects  should  have  shewn  the  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  such  in- 
vestigations. They  were  due,  indeed, 
both  to  the  country,  wliose  fame  and 
interest  were  at  stake,  and  to  the  brave 
men  whose  lives  had  been  endangered 
by  the  fault  of  their  leaders. 

In  the  navy,  the  can<?e  of  every  loss 
or  defeat  is  investiyuted  by  a  court- 
martial.  In  the  army, on  the  contrary, 
such  inquiries  were  rather  avoided; 
where  opmions  on  professional  conduct 
and  science  was  liable  to  be  called  for, 
silence  was  tlie  ordt  r  of  the  day.  Ikit 
if  an  unfortunate  captain, or  subordinate 
officer,  was  detected  with  a  Iratton  be- 
yond the  prescribed  number,  or  with  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  varying  in  a  percep- 
tible shade  from  the  regulation  of  ine 
hour,  then  indeed  the  giants  rose  in 
their  might,  and  the  very  authoritiii 
who  had  allowed  the  repulse  of  armies 
and  the  surrender  of  fortresses  to  pass 
unquestioned,  made  the  world's  echoes 
ring  again  with  official  denunciations, 
uttered  in  thunder,  against  intruding 
buttons  or  offending  inexpicssibles(l  6). 

BOMBAROIVIO. 


What  the  British  army  were  during  the  war,  has  yet  to  be  written  :  such  a 
book,  or  article,  would  constitute  an  instructive  and  interesting  key  to  much  that 
is  stiU  obscure  in  our  military  hislor^^  and  if  the  task  is  not  taken  up  by  an  abler 
handy  we  may  poisiblyy  at  a  future  time^  try  our  own  skill  at  audi  a  work. 

O.Y. 

VOTES  BY  ftia  MOaOAN  0*O0BEaTY. 
• 

(1)  Hiis  Italian  renegade  is,  I  believe,  a  Cockney,  in  spile  of  his  name, 
Maceroni ;  he  was  flunkey  in  some  shape  to  Murat.  As  for  l)is  plan  of  teaching 
the  (lunffs  of  London  to  fiylit,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  Vmttd  Scrricr  Joumaly 

Lord  Munster,  as  I  am  told.  Let  not  Bombardinio,  or  any  body  else,  torment 
bis  soul  with  any  apprehensions  of  onr  street  rabble ;  six  grenadiers  of  ligonier^Sy 
as  the  old  major  says  in  Waverlty,  would  put  down  the  assembled  array  of  the 
Ix)ndon  political  unions.  Thirty  or  forty  police  routed  the  host  in  Calthorpe 
Street,  The  Manchester  raganuitiiiis  were  defeated  by  a  handful  of  yeomanry, 
led  into  the  fray  by  a  countryman  of  mine,  one  Meagher,  a  tailor  from  Thurles, 
who  was  a  trumpeter  in  the  corps.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is  now  a 
colonel,  but  who  was  then  a  comet  (our  old  friend  with  the  mustache),  that  he 
did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  ground  could  have  been  cleared  of  such  a  number 
of  per?ions  in  treble  the  time.  At  Bristol,  Digby  Mackworth  chased  and  cut 
down  the  vagabonds  with  iialf  a  company  :  to  be  sure,  if  cowardice  or  treachery 
is  at  the  bead  of  aflfairs,  things  will  go  very  differently — that  is  to  say,  very  indiiTcr- 
ently.  A  Colonel  Brerelon  in  the  field,  or  a  Lord  Grey  in  the  cabinet,  would 
ruin  any  cause ;  but  the  time  will  come,  when  we  must  give  the  mob  such  a 
dressing  as  will  keep  it  quiet  for  half  a  century.  Would  that  I  heard  the 
tuck  of  drum  letting  us  loose  for  half  an  hour  on  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  assembly  of  patriotic  citizens  ever  assembled  under  the  sun  ! 

As  for  the  victory  of  the  Ptois  blackguards  over  the  troops,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  the  Parisians  are  familiar  with  the  use 
of  arms  —  the  Cockneys  are  not;  in  the  second  place, Charles  X.  was  an  old  ass, 
and  his  ministers  were  the  greatest  blockheads  in  the  world.  There  was  no  pre- 
paration made  to  carry  tiieir  ordinances  into  effect,  and  the  poor  troops  were  at 
last  literally  starving.  If  they  had  had  one  breakfast,  the  moo  would  nave  been 
destroyed.  Besides,  Bfarmont  was  afraid  to  win  ;  he  felt  convinced,  that  if  he  slew 
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the  ragamuffins,  he  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  beastly  and  treacheroas 

court,  as  a  victim  to  [K>pular  indignation.  Tlicre  was  a  man  once  upon  a  time  — 
his  name  is  no  secret,  it  being  Nai^oleoii  Buonaparte — who  slated  the  ruffians  as 
they  merited.  He  deserves  lo  be  immortahsed  above  all  things  for  his  spattering 
the  sectioot  to  pieces ;  and  when  neit  I  go  to  Paris  I  shall  pay  homage  to  him, 
as  he  stands  at  the  i  ;  of  tlie  column  in  the  Place  Venddme,  for  that  i^odlifce  and 
truly  humane  act.  Atier  all,  I  admit  tiiat  the  three  'jlonous  days  of  July  are  not 
hono'irabh^  to  the  French  army.  As  Antony  Bacon  {who.  1  see,  is  now  battering 
it  away  for  Pedro)  and  I  sai<t  to  the  Chasseurs  at  Dunkirk,  wiien  we  dmed  last 
year  at  thehr  mess,  How  can  they  ever  eipect  to  bt  able  to  look  Englishmen  in 
the  face,  after  having  been,  under  any  cireamstances,  licked  by  the  tailors,  and 
tinkers,  and  niGr-pickers,  and  ne\v>;paper  editors,  and  pimps,  and  pickpockets, 
and  tlic  rest  of  that  rascally  clamjauijihery  of  Paris  ?  They  cannot  expect  any 
consideratioa  m  the  military  world  until  tiiey  have  a  regular  battue^  a  grand  cJiiis$e 
on  the  Boulevards ;  and,  to  do  them  josiioe,  I  know  tW  they  long  for  it  May 
the  Lord  hasten  the  soocess  of  their  laudable  aspirations ! 

I  may  mention,  as  what  the  newspapers  call  a  curioos  coincidence,  that  one 
of  the  pnnci|)al  instruments  for  imperlinir  cav.ilry,  recomniended  by  Macemni, 
was  the  Caltrop^  and  the  first  skirmish  wiih  the  poj)ulace  took  place  in  Calthoipc 
Street.  This  is  an  observation  as  worthy  of  note  as  nine-tenllis  of  the  leading 
articles  of  oor  tifty-four  journals. 

(2)  Of  pipe-clay,  ficic.  I  have  said  something  already;  but  Bombardinio  it 
quite  right  al)Out  the  general  conviction  some  thirty  yenrs  ago,  that  we  had  no 
chance  against  the  I'renrh.  So  contirmed  was  the  feeling,  that  I  recollect  when 
the  expedition  was  about  to  sail  from  Cove,  in  July  1808,  for  Portugal,  dining 
vrith  the  officers  of  the  71st — honoured  be  the  name  1 — at  (I  think)  Sctaggs's,  in 
George's  Street  [consiilt  Crofty  Croker];  and  the  general  tone  of  the  conver- 
sation was,  that  tlu  y  had  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  beating  the  French  in  Ixittle, 
or  being  beaten  m  the  campaign.  The  Duke  soon  tanuhl  tliem  tiie  reverse;  but 
I  pledge  myself  to  the  fact  of  the  general  despondency  of  that  gallant  expedi- 
tion-^ that  gallant  eaipedition,  I  repeat;  for  with  truth  it  may  be  said,  a  more 
gallant  never  sailed  upon  the  sea.  The  French,  as  you  will  see  by  Foy,  were 
pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion ;  they  admitted  us  to  be  sea-wolves,  indo- 
mitable on  the  ocean,  but  laughed  at  the  idea  of  our  doing  any  thing  on  land  : 
and,  certainly,  our  pulhiig  up  the  success  of  such  a  bethering  idiot  as  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  knew  as  much  of  generalship  as  a  cow  does  of  a 
ruffled  shirt,  and  trumpeting  forth  the  petty  skirmish  of  Maida,  as  if  it  was  some- 
thing to  counterpoise  or  compare  with  those  models  of  battle,  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
was  enough  to  justify  them  in  their  opinion.  Vet,  as  Foy  properly  remarks,  a 
Httle  reflection  might  have  made  the  French  nation  think,  that  the  s.ime  qualities 
that  win  battles  at  sea  go  far  towards  winning  them  at  land ;  and  tliat  all  we 
wanted  was  a  general.  And  wlien  we  found  the  Duke  of  York  managing  at 
home,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fighting  abroad,  the  French  marshals  altered 
their  ideas  pretty  quickly.  By  the  way,  nobody  has  ever  yet  done  due  justice  to 
the  Duke  of  ^drk. 

(3)  Conraii  was  called  Tiger  somewhat  for  the  same  reason  as  our  friend 
Dunlop.  He  shot  a  tiger  one  day,  who  was  engaged  in  the  divernon  of  eating 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mom  o  ;  and  he  told  the  story  so  of^en,  that  he  got 
the  nickname  of  Tiger  Conran.  lie  always  ap|<eared  to  me  to  be  a  great  brute, 
and  I  endeavour  in  v.nn  to  reeail  any  action  of  his  which  warrants  the  panegyric 
in  the  text.    He  was  a  heavy  hand  with  the  cat. 

(4)  Quite  true.  And  yet  we  generally  called  the  Duke  the  old  Beau.  I 
believe  it  was  Mackinnon  gave  him  the  nickname.  As  for  the  costumes  of  the 
Peninsular  army,  does  Bombardinio  remember  them  when  we  were  sent  home  ?' 
Tliere  was  scarcely  a  red  coat  in  a  com]»;utv,  and  the  variety  of  trousers  was  in- 
calculable. Hats  were  scarce,  and  ot  shirts  the  return  \Nas  slight.  There  was 
another  part  of  their  furniture  that  was  somewhat  ragged  —  the  colours — shot, 
shattered,  tattered,  scarce  a  scrap  left ; — and  yet  1  do  not  think  the  broosdhced 
ensign  or  sergeant  who  bore  them  seemed  much  mortified  at  their  appearance. 
They  had  been  prettily  popj>ered,  but  not  f>ne  of  theui  was  lost. 

(5)  Compare,  however,  farther  on,  the  praises  bestowed  on  scribbling  soldiers 
who  write  books.    By  the  wrath  of  God  I  am  compelled  lo  scribe;  but  I  confess 
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tfal  I  Ifaiak  with  CoiponI  Ttim,  libit  ooe  thrust  of  the  bayonet  U  worth  all  thoM 
fiouiiibings.  I  daipne  Napier  (ool  Doo  Carloa  de  Pou)  as  htartilj  as  Bom- 
liaidwiio  dwpiaes  tne  pen-and-iok  men.     When  I  publish  my  wont  on  the 

Penirx-sular  war — Jack  Murray  has  it  in  hand,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  in 
Novemf>er  —  it  will  he  seen  thai  i  at  no  iiicotisiderable  length  explain  iIk'  n  asons 
for  my  opuiiun.  As  tor  J  um  ilamiUun  and  liie  Ueveri^nd  Lieutenant  Cileig,  tiiat 
■  a  hone  of  aootber  ookmr.  No  praiae  is  loo  high  for  Cyrii  Tkomtem  or  the 
Subaltern . 

(6)  Why  "filthy"  mustaches?  Mr^ht  not  ihey  he  clean?  I  like  mus- 
taches on  a  hussar — when  ihev  are  wt  rn  bv  mv  iViend  Omnibus,  however, 
I  slMMild  prefer  their  absence.  Tiie  ilanovenans  ot'  whom  Bombardinio  speaks 
me  fdiowa.  I  lememher  at  a  skirmish  soroewhete  on  the  Manzaoares 
they  took  actindly  flsove  prisooera  than  they  had  men.  The  little  Uack  Bruna- 
wickers  were  good  troops ;  and  he  who  led  theniy  the  Duke  that  fell  at  Watarloo 
in  battle  (as  did  his  eight  predecessors),  was  a  grand  fellow.  1  cannot  say  so 
much  ot  iiis  son. 

(7j  Of  Salamanca,  iicc.  &c.,  I  shall  speak  elsewhere.  The  gentlemen  who 
wielded  the  short  eutp«od-lhrust  swords  above  alluded  lo  were  customers  not 
Id  be  despised  ;  but  Bonfaardinio  should  have  recollected  that  gunpowder  has 
changed,  not  indeed  stratecry,  but  tactics  —  at  least  when  within  the  rani^e  of  fire. 
The  campaig^DS  of  iiloiious  Hannibal  and  go<ilike  C'a>ar  are  still  worthy  of  the 
most  minute  and  careful  study  (ask  Napoleon) ;  but  the  most  of  their  masterly 
anDoeovres  in  the  actual  battle  would  be  of  no  use  now. 

(8)  Of  the  cavalry  I  own  that  my  opinion  is  not  high.  It  never  was  a  force 
in  which  we  shone.  I  do  not  wish  to  afiront  any  body,  and  therefore  shall  not 
particularise  the  actions  in  which  they  ran  away.  I  rcftjr,  however,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Sir  George  Quenlm's  atlair.  The  heavies  did  some  brilliant 
service  at  Waterloo,  but  the  infantry  and  artillery  won  tliat  day.  The  light 
emhy  were  lideed.  Our  infimtry,  I  maintain  it,  never  were  broken  in  the 
long  history  of  ei;^ht  hundred  years,  save  by  William  the  Norman  at  Hastings, 
and  Edward  the  Bruce  at  fiannockbum  —  and  it  is  no  disvrrace  to  have  been 
broken  by  them.  In  no  other  instance  —  not  one  —  in  our  wars  of  the  Edwards 
and  iieune^ — of  William,  of  Marlborough,  of  Wellington — with  the  French,  the 
Scotch,  the  Spaniards,  anv  body — is  there  an  example  to  he  found.  I  except, 
of  course,  the  battles  in  me  wsia  of  the  Roses,  or  between  the  Roundheads  and 
CSavaliscSy  for  one  party  or  other  must  be  cut  to  pieces  in  civil  wars;  but  every 
body  must  admit  that  there  was  very  pretty  fighting  in  those  times  on  both  sides, 
and  it  was  generally  the  horse  that  stagged. 

(9)  1  agree  with  Bombardinio.  The  service  in  the  Peninsula  was  far  greater 
than  in  the  brief  campaign  of  Waterloo.  It  is  onfoir  on  us  Peninsuhus  to  see 
follows  swaggering  about  with  medals,  who  perhap.s  were  watching  baggage- 
wagons,  out  of  the  reach  of  sliot,  in  the  only  fight  which  they  witnessed,  while  we 
who  fought  from  1808  to  1814,  from  V'imeira  to  Toulouse,  are  looked  upon  as 
00  betier  than  tailors.  But  it  is  no  use  to  complain.  Fortune  de  laeuerrt! 
Thebattleof  Waterloo  was  the  crowning  victory,  and  it  was  matter  ofpolitics 
that  it  should  be  especially  honoured,  and  we  must  not  grumble.  Time  will  set 
iiall  right. 

(10)  Of  Napier  elsewhere  —  a  pedantic  prig  —  and  I'll  prove  it. 

(11)  Albuera  was  a  surprise;  but  Beresford  is,  I  think,  not  fairly  treated  in 
this  paper.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  of  the  marshal,  that  he  made  the  Por* 
tngoeM  fight^-^a  feat  never  accomplished  before  or  since,  uidess  we  get  beck  to 
the  days  of  Nuno  Alvarez,  and  other  ancient  authorities.  The  Portuguese  troops 
in  his  hands  were  equal  to  the  British,  and  fought  the  French  in  grand  style. 
TKi*  -^ni.Ui  rtw^r  a  great  manv  faults :  and.  moreover,  someibinK  is  lo  be  said  in 
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is  not,  as  the  text  has  it,  attributable  to  IjIs  uncertainty,  or  any  thing  else  but  to 
the  dastardly  cowardice  of  Mtillins  of  the  43(1.  So  even  Andrew  Jackson  himself, 
who  IS  president,  1  believe,  or  some  other  trumpery  of  the  same  kind,  in  America, 
has  always  admitted.  Had  Oie  43d  been  biougbt  up  in  tiiiie.  New  Orleans  woald 
have  been  in  our  hands  in  half  an  hour.  Tue  penonal  memoirs  of  the  offions 
above  enumerated  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  all  military  men.  I  wish 
somebody  would  do  them.    There  is  no  lack  of  materials. 

(13)  "  Full  justice  never  was  done  to  Sir  John  Moore."  Certainly  not  — 
he  never  was  hanged  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey.  That  aet  of  consommate  jnslioe 
was  evaded.  Of  all  the  humbugs  that  ever  existed.  Sir  John  Moore  was  one  of 
the  greatest.  He  was  panic-struck  through  his  last  campaign,  and  lost  every 
ihin^.  If  he  had  aotctl  as'Frere  advised  him.  Napoleon  might  not  have  had 
Madrid;  but  the  niun  wns  l<.che.  He  tied.  As  to  tlie  details  of  his  wretched 
campaign,  nothing  could  be  more  miserable;  every  tiling  was  a  blunder,  and  he 
was  cruel  as  he  was  incapable.  May  I  ask.  What  he  ever  did  to  deserve  a  word 
of  applause  ?  The  wretched  man  was  haunted  to  the  last  by  the  lear  of  newi* 
papers,  and  other  rubbish  of  the  kind  —  so  let  him  pass. 

(14)  All  iln-e  sketches  are  graphically  correct;  there  shoidd,  iiowever,  have 
beeu  mure  &aui  of  Piclon.  He  commanded  us  ;  and,  let  me  say,  that  those  who 
called  us  "  lAe  Jigftting  diviuon^*  had  some  reason  for  giving  us  the  name.  In 
1813  and  1814,  if  Picton  had  ordered  us  against  100,000  of  the  picked  men  of 
all  Europe, — why,  they  might  have  killed  us  no  doubt,  bnt  we  should  have  given 
them  the  knife  ne\  ertlieless.  (iod  be  with  you.  Sir  Tliomas  I  a  rough  hand  were 
you,  and  a  hard ;  but  when  I  tlunk  of  what  you  did,  I  hail  your  memory  as  ours 
hailed  yourself  at  Badajos  Three  cbeeci  for  Giniial  Picton I  shall  tell  the 
story  somewhere  else. 

(15)  Sir  Charles  Alton  certainly,  in  one  sense,  ''commanded  Englishmen;'* 
I.  f.  he  gave  the  word  of  command.  That  he  might  be  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
tlie  hour  of  battle,  is  possible  enough,  though  it  is  queer  praise  after  all ;  but  that 
he  had  the  slightest  roilitaiy  talent,  I  beg  leave  to  deny.    What  did  he  ever  do  ? 

([16)  A  capital  peroration.  Tliere  are  many  matters  in  this  paper  on  which 
I  wished  to  dilate,  but  I  have  not  time.  I  sincerely  liope  that  many  and  many 
a  paper  ol  Boinbardinio's  will  grace  the  pages  of  ir  RAsaa's  Magazine. 

M.  OD. 


V  THE  PRESS  AMD  THE  TORIES. 


It  would  be  trite  to  enlarge  at  this  time 
of  day  on  the  immense  influence  of  the 
press,  or  the  great  change  which  it  has 
wrought  in  the  destinies  of  mankind; 
for  these  are  admitted  alike  by  all  who 
deplore  the  evil,  or  who  rejoice  at  the 
benefit  which  tbej  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. There  is  no  denying  that  the 
press  is  an  immense  engine,  both  for 
the  one  and  the  other ;  and  that,  by 
endeavouring  to  direct  instead  of  to 
control  the  progress,  its  belter  tenden- 
cies may  be  much^  encouraged,  and  its 
more  injurious  ones  counteracted.  But» 
unfortunately,  there  are  many  —  and 
those,  too,  ainoiii;  the  mo>t  respectable 
portiun  of  mankind — who  see  only  tiie 
more  unfavourable  side  of  die  picture, 
and,  disgusted  with  the  venality  and 
licentiousness  of  the  public  press,  re- 
gard It  only  as  a  means  of  evil  and  a 
weapon  of  u^tnce  i  and  vamly  desire 


to  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  tlieir 
opponents,  instead  of  arming  them- 
selves with  its  powers,  and  employing 
it  (as  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  employed) 
as  an  instrument  of  good,  and  a  trusty 
weapon  of  defence.  Conscious  of  their 
own  upright  intentions,  and  placed  in 
situations  where  they  have  the  ability 
if  left  to  themselves,  to  carry  those  in- 
tentions into  effect  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  many  wise  and 
virtuous  rulers  have  felt  die  existence 
of  the  press,  not  as  a  spur  and  ao 
assistant,  but  as  a  clog  and  a  difficulty, 
in  their  career  of  good,  because  it  has 
enahlt'd  designing  men  to  thwart  and 
counieract  ihcir  efforts,  by  Uie  spread 
of  &lse  intelligence  and  the  inenloation 
of  unsound  views.  And  thus  they 
have  set  themselves  to  work  to  oppose 
It  altogether,  without  reflecting  that,  if 
it  disseminate  fubehood,  it  can  also 
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inculcate  truth  —  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  true  statement  and  the  sound 
viev  (if  urged  with  equal  seal  and 
Uly)  will  prevail  over  the  false  and  the 
unsound  one — and  that,  if  the  exercise 
of  that  vast  power  has  hitherto  tended 
to  unsettle  and  distract  society,  it  is 
hecMiie  thoae  who  are  interested  in 
the  Maintenance  of  order  diadaiaed  its 
assistance,  and  left  to  the  restless  and 
the  disafiVicted  the  wielding  of  its 
mighty  energies. 

The  experience  of  latter  years  might, 
however,  suflSoe  to' convince  the  most 
sanguine  that  the  impulse  is  now  irre* 
sistible,  and  that  the  mighty  flood  will 
inevitably  come  down  in  spite  of  all 
their  eflorts;  and  ought  to  have  led 
those  vfbo  look  with  aknn  to  its  ad- 
vances, to  endeavour,  hy  opening  new 
channels  and  removing  unnecessary 
obstructions,  to  give  a  proper  direction 
to  Its  course,  and  prevent  its  break ms 
over  its  banks  and  inundating  the  hmd 
^instead  of  vainly  endeavouring  to 
airest  its  progress,  or  standing  idly  by, 
to  mourn  over  the  havoc  it  is  likely  to 
occasion.     The  former  error  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  rare;  while 
the  latter  (wbicb,  if  not  the  most  mis- 
chievous, is  by  fiir  the  most  criminal) 
is  still,  to  all  appearances,  as  prevalent 
as  ever.    Men  wait  for  the  wakening 
of  liie  muiiaude  from  the  night  of 
error,  while  their  enemies  are  cqd- 
*>tanily  heaping  fresh  darkness  anmnd 
them,  and  they  themselves  make  no 
effort  to  let  in  the  light ;  they  expect 
that  truth  will  win  its  way  to  the  un- 
dasiandings  of  people,  to  whose  minds 
it  is  never  even  presented ;  and  they 
believe  that  the  mass  of  mankind  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  see  eventually 
through  the  sophisms  by  which  they 
are  aasaiWd,  and,  unassisted,  to  arrive 
at  right  conclusions,  notwithstanding 
the  continual  sAmIs  made  to  mislead 
their  mindsand  pervert  their  judgments. 
Oh,  no  I  they  wait,  expect,  or  believe 
none  of  these  tilings  in  tlieir  hearts ; 
hot  they  seek  to  veil  their  fttal  apathy, 
even  mm  themselfss,  by  such  flimsy 
pfdences,  and  to  excuse  that  criminsd 
inactivity  which  forbears  to  battle  dan- 
ger that  they  know  to  be  real,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  it  will  be  deferred  be- 
yond tlieir  time. 

It  ha.s  been  shewn,  in  a  former  Num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  that  the  influence 
of  the  newspapers  is,  as  regards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  very 
small  indeed;  and  that,  in  fiwt,  they 


rather  adopt  than  prescribe  the  opinions 
of  the  metropolitan  rabble:  but  their 
infloence'in  another  way  is  very  great, 
and,  unless  its  eilhcts  be  gussded 

against  by  powerful  antidotes,  must  be 
always  higlily  injurious.  The  rabble 
of  the  metropolis  is  allowedly  the  low- 
est, the  most  unenlightened,  and  the 
most  profligate  of  tm  whole  commo- 
ni^;  and  naturally  so,  as  vice,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
the  growth  of  cities,  and  independence 
and  purity  of  the  country,  iiy  the 
London  newspapem  enjoying  a  moiKH 
poly  and  an  exemption  from  postage, 
the  vicious  opinions  of  that  depraved 
rabble  are  propagated  and  enforced 
through  the  country,  and  false  facts, 
dressed  out  to  suit  de|naved  appetites, 
are  nnivemlly  disseminated :  thus  the 
country  becomes  infected,  to  a  great 
decree,  with  liie  vices  of  the  town, 
and  adopts  opinions  to  which,  if  left  to 
its  own  organs,  or  if  supplied  with 
proper  iotelleetual  nounshmeot,  it 
would  never  have  arrived. 

The  objects  of  the  press  are,  princi- 
pally, to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
nets,  and  to  communicate  opinions. 
If  all  men  were,  as  some  of  our  modem 
philosophers  would  have  us  to  bdieve, 
gifted  with  sufllicient   intelligence  to 
come  always  to  right  conclusions  upon 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  facts,  its  only 
useful  province  would  be  the  collecting 
and  publishing  of  accurate  and  full  in- 
telligence of  every  thing  material  which 
occurred,  and  readers  might  be  left  to 
form  Uieir  own  conclusions;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  influence 
of  what  is  called  public  opinion,  the 
energy  with  which  it  is  expressed,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  its  dictates  are 
generally  acted  upon,  it  is  wonderful 
to  consider  how  nw  original  thinkers 
there  are  in  the  world,  and  bow  small 
the  number  of  those  who  have  any 
part  in  forming  that  opinion  by  which 
the  mighty  mass  is  agitated.  The 
great  majority  are  too  dull,  too  eager, 
or  too  idl^  to  think  upon  a  public 
qoestion  at  all,  or  to  attempt  to  form 
any  opinion ;  but  blindly  adopt  the 
views  of  others,  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
from  confidence  in  the  character  or 
understanding  of  the  person  whose 
opinions  they  adopt,  but  generally 
without  themselves  knowing  why  they 
do  so.    There  are  others  who  adopt 
not  opinions  without  grounds,  but  who, 
bemg  unable  to  rsason  themselves,  rsa- 
dily  give  their  assent  to  a  pkiusible 
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argumflnty  and  agree  to  conclusions, 
not  because  ihey  have  discovered  their 
truth,  but  because  they  are  unable  to 
detect  their  faLsehuods.  And,  again, 
there  b  e  thtid  clati>  who,  if  a  proper 
view  of  e  subject  is  suggested  to  theai» 
will  be  able  to  take  it  up  and  reason 
correctly  from  it,  ihouuli,  if  left  to 
tlieiuselves,  they  might  have  overlooked 
it  altogether.  For  all  tbete  daises  of 
peiaoDs  the  second  province  of  the 
press  is  useful,  and  over  ihem  it  is 
evident  that,  in  whatever  shape,  it 
must  exercise  immense  induence.  It 
is  highly  important  that  true  sttlementi 
only  should  obtain  credit ;  it  is  no  lose 
important  that  none  but  correct  opi- 
nions should  be  inculcattd,  none  but 
sound  arguments  employed,  and  none 
but  just  views  of  tnings  presented : 
and  if  one  portion  of  the  press  make 
it  their  interest  to  misrei  resent  facts, 
to  enforce  erroneous  and  dangerous 
opinions  l)y  plausible  but  unsound  rea- 
soning, aucl  to  present  unjust  and  per- 
verted ▼tews  of  things,  there  sbonio  be 
another  portion  ever  ready  to  counter- 
act their  efforts,  to  refute  the  falsehood, 
to  detect  the  sophism,  and  to  expose 
the  error;  and  those  who  neglect  to 
raise  op  and  encourage  such  an  instru- 
ment of  good,  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  being  the  active  finsnda 
of  order  and  good  government. 

The  Tories  profess  to  believe  in  na- 
tiual  degrees  of  intelligence,  as  fully 
ss  they  msintain  the  neoesstty  ibr  arti« 
ficial  gradations  in  society ;  their  ene- 
mies, though  but  few  of  them  deny  the 
latter,  zealously  dispute  the  former  po- 
sition, and  affect  to  act  and  speak  as  if 
they  tboagbt  the  humblest  and  most 
ignorant  individual  in  the  state  was  aa 
capable  ofjudpinc;  for  himself,  and  for 
the  interests  of  the  community,  as  the 
highest  and  the  best  informed.  The 
Tories  sey  that  the  great  mass  is  in- 
capable of  directing  its  own  aflairs, 
and  that  it  requires  to  be  controlled 
and  guided :  their  opponents  declare 
tiiat  It  IS  perfectlv  capable  of  doing 
so,  and  that,  instead  of  being  controlleo 
and  guided,  its  opinion  must  control 
and  guide  all  things.  And  yet, strange 
to  say,  although  it  is  now  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  actual  power  is  in  the 
nands  of  the  people,  the  Tories  neglect 
— ebsolotdy  neglect — ^tfae  only  efficient 
means  lef^  of  guiding  and  directing 
that  power  to  the  attainment  of  good, 
and  act  aa  if  they  really  thought  the 
rabble  apable  of  judging  for  them- 


selres ;  while  the  Whigs  and  the  Ra- 
dicals put  every  engine  of  the  press  in 
play,  for  the  purpose  of  colounng  facts 
and  propagating  opinions  to  suit  their 
own  viewsy  and  lo  extend  their  in- 
fluence. 

The  Tory  leaders  are  vastly  mi«;takpn , 
if  they  supjKjse  that  ihey  can  ever  in- 
Huence  public  opinion  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  press;  they  are  vastly 
mistaken,  if  they  think  that  itissofikdeot 
to  satisfy  their  own  clique,  or  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  court  and  the 
drawing-rooms  and  the  clubs,  Uial  their 
intentiona  are  honoorable  and  their 
aetaoBS  praiseworthy.    It  is  to  the 
nation  at  large  they  are  amenable ;  and 
the  best  intentions  and  mo<T  honour- 
able actions  are  nothing  worth,  unless 
they  can  be  made  to  appear  so  to  their 
appointed  judgM.  A  good  conscience 
may  suflBce  for  an  individual;  but  for  ft 
minister  or  a  party  to  he  useful,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  their  good  qualities  should 
be  known,  and  their  mtentions  vindi- 
cated, to  those  who  are  interested  ii» 
them ;  and  yet,  how  is  it  possible  that 
this  can  be  done,  while  tfie  mo«!t  in- 
fluential part  of  the  press  is  m  the 
hands  of  adversaries,  ever  watchful  to 
fritter  away  what  they  eanaot  condemny 
to  magnify  trilling  mistakea  into  im- 
portant errors,  to  give  an  unfavourable 
view  of  all  that  is  (iouc,  and  to  insinu- 
ate doubts  and  suspicions  of  all  that 
is  imanded  ?  The  principles  of  the 
Tories,  thoogh  best  calculated  for  the 
repose  and  security  of  society,  for  the* 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  individuals, 
ui'e  tar  less  dazzling  to  the  imagination, 
less  flattering  to  the  passions  of  the 
■niltitnde,  tten  those  ef  their  oppo- 
nents, and  thereA>re  require  fuller  ei* 
planation  and  more  constant  enforce- 
ment to  secure  their  adoption  ;  and 
yet  at  tliis  moment,  when  erroneous 
doctrines  are  making  firighllbt  way  in 
society,  and  opinions  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions, 
and  the  inlrmluction  ofexlended  blood- 
shed and  universal  anarchy,  are  every 
where  propagated,  scarcely  is  an  efbrt 
made  by  the  Tory  party  to  strip  those 
doctrines  of  their  aelujiive  charms,  to 
expose  th(  se  opinions,  or  tobrincf  back 
the  public  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  and  a  due  appreciation  of 
sound  principles. 

How  many  fatal  errors  have  pre- 
vailed durini;  the  last  few  years,  merely 
from  tlic  want  of  an  honest  press  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  interested  ad- 
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▼enturen   and    dUOT^  statesmen. 
The  Kefoini-biU  was  carried  by  the 
force  of  ilje  newspapers  constantly  f'al- 
li/ying  faeiSy  misrepresenting  the  views 
•f the  CoQservaiiires,  and  Minding  the 
people  to  the  principles  of  the  measure 
and  the  intentions  of  its  authors,  until 
the  voice  of  reason  was  op|)re>sed  from 
ooe  end  of  the  land  to  tiie  other,  and 
all  that  was  honourable  and  generous, 
all  that  was  high  and  praiseworthy, 
tras  trodden  under  foot,  in  the  vain 
and  mad  pursuit  of  unattainable  objects 
iiod  imagined  good  ;  and  while  all  this 
lias  doing,  the  Tories  stood  by  in  silent 
apathy,  and,  with  hut  few  ezeeptionS| 
Bade  no  effort  to  rescue  the  under- 
standings and  the  feelings  of  the  mul- 
lilude  from  the  strong  delusions  and 
tile  morbid  excitetneut  under  which 
thsy  faibouved. 

Again,  the  official  career  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  has  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  blunders  so  serious  and 
>o  glaring,  that  any  one  of  tliem  would 
^▼t  heen  soficieBt  ibr  the  overthrow 
of  a  Tory  minisler;  and  yet,  by  the 
derotion  of  the  press,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  weather  every  storm,  an<l 
&IaU  to  maintain  their  places,  notwiili- 
^aoding  their  palpable  inefhciency. 
u  is  tme  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
does,  notwithslanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  new<;papers  to  conceal  it,  silently 
win  lb,  way  ;  and  that,  in  the  long-run, 
^  great  luajonly  ol  tiie  people  awake 
»MB  their  dream  of  error,  and  endea- 
to  retrace  their  steps,  as  is  ao- 
hially  the  case  at  the  present  moment : 
of  this  fact  we  need  only  a[)poal 
to  the  speeches  and  positive  declara- 
tioBs  of  the  Badical  poky  in  the  Hoosa 
of  Commons.   The  tide  of  popular 
phrensy  has  actually  turned  ;  and  were 
^  Tories  to  be  installed  mto  ofHce 
^•moffow,  they  would  be  hailed  by 
*  tamuU  of  popular  applause.  Still, 
f^e  reaction  might  have  been  expedited, 
if  the  Tories  had  properly  handled  tha 
press. 

It  is  not  enough  tliat  the  public  are 
at  last  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to 
^  imbecility  of  the  Whigs ;  and  that 
'^ny  measaresy  supported  and  ap- 
proved at  the  period  of  their  enact- 
^•ent,  aie  now  looked  ujion  in  ttieir 
proper  CO  lours,  aud  as  much  condemned 
^  they  were  formerly  eatolled.  The 
^1  which  they  effected  cannot  now  be 
remedied ;  and  the  tardy  repentance 
of  a  whole  people  in  dust  and  ashes  is 
insufficient  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace 


and  Ae  miaenr  wlu«di  a  vigopoet  and 

well-supported  opposition  press  could 
at  the  tune  have  most  easily  averted. 
The  millions  contributed  to  the  de- 
stnictioo  of  the  gallant  but  tll-Atled 
Poles  can  never  be  recalled ;  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  trade,  and,  more  than  trade, 
of  our  honour  and  fiiith,  to  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
Portugal,  can  with  difficulty  be  re- 
deemed; the  icpntation  which  our 
bungling  and  limid  foreign  policy  has 
thrown  away,  can  hut  be  recovered 
after  a  long  time  ami  a  severe  struugle; 
while  at  home,  no  after- measure  of 
ledreis  can  retrieve  the  broken  fortnnea 
of  those  who  have  been  mined  by  the 
wavering  and  capricious  course  of  Ix)rd 
Althorp's  iiuancml  policy  —  and  this 
whether  we  look,  east,  west,  north,  or 
south — or  awaken  from  their  untimely 
graves  the  unhappy  childien  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ptolongation  <rf 
the  factory  system. 

Indeed,  no  more  striking  instance  of 
the  influence  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
policy  of  seeking  its  assistanoe,  can  be 
adduced,  than  the  different  views  which 
have  been  lately  adopted  with  respect  to 
slavery  in  our  colonies  and  slavery  at 
home.  While  the  West  India  interest 
has  altogether  neglected  the  advocaoy 
of  the  picas»  notwithstanding  frequent 
remonstrances,  both  public  and  private, 
on  our  part,  and  has  made  no  efficient 
efforts  to  disabuse  the  public  mind, 
their  aealous  Ibes  have  spared  no  ex« 
pense>  omitted  no  exertion,  to  overrun 
the  country  witli  their  publications,  to 
alarm  mankind  with  gross  perversions 
of  fact,  and  often  with  still  grosser  in- 
TentioMy  and  to  iaettlcate  their  viewe. 
with  all  the  talent  and  pertinacity  that 
money  could  purchase  or  the  most 
iealous  support  encourage.  The  con- 
sequence is,  tliat,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  naimpeachable  evidence,  in  the 
face  of  the  most-  coovincmg  &cts,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
wisest  and  best  informed,  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  have  triumphed  over  the 
planters;  and  millions  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  prosperity  of  thoosands  of  good 
subjects,  who  have  embarked  their 
wealth  on  the  faith  of  existing  institu- 
tions, are  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
cries  of  morbid  and  fanatical  humanity* 
The  West  India  interest  b  doomed  to 
perish,  lest  the  (ull-giown  negro  should, 
in  particnlar  seasons,  when  prolonged 
labour  is  absolutely  necessary,  he  com- 
pelle<l  to  work  beyond  ten  hours  in  tlie 
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day ;  wUle  British  iafimts,  under  eight 

years  of  age,  the  children  of  free  and 
Christian  parents,  are  refused  the  as- 
sbtance  of  the  legislature  to  rescue 
them  finm  a  sfrtsm  under  which  they 
are  compelled  to  tabour  for  a  length  oi 
time,  and  with  a  severity  of  applica- 
tion, compared  to  which  ten  hours  of 
fair  work  would  be  considered  as 
mercy.  Thousuids  of  hapkas  chil« 
dren,  whose  growth  has  been  checked, 
whose  bodies  have  been  deformed, 
whose  strength  wasted,  constitutions 
broken,  and  prospects  of  life  miserably 
curtailed,  by  overpowering  and  incea- 
sant  toil  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
of  a  heated  factorv,  have  cried  to  the 
rulers  of  the  land  for  pity,  and  have 
asked  as  a  boon  that  the  same  measure 
of  mercv  which  is  extended  to  adult 
negro  nafes  may  be  meted  out  to 
thun;  and  though  their  claim  is  en- 
forced by  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
England  (Mr.  Sadler,  of  whom  Lord 
Ashley  is  but  a  faint  echo,  in  point  of 
ability),  supported  by  many  dever  and 
influential  individuals,*  and  backed 
by  the  honest  feelings  of  the  whole 
nation,  they  cry  in  vain,  because  the 
clamour  of  the  jouruals  was  not  raised 
vpon  their  side,  because  there  is  not  in 
this  country  a  sufficient  press  uncon- 
laminated  by  Whig  views,  ontoocbed 
by  VVhi<;  influence. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  party  in 
power  who  has  furnished  so  many 
subjects  of  attack  lo  their  opponents 
as  that  of  Lord  Grey.  Never,  we  are 
convinced,  was  any  opposition  favoured 
with  so  many  opportunities  of  trium- 
phantly contrasting  their  own  conduct 
and  views  with  the  hollow  pretences 
and  the  base  conduct  of  their  advei^ 
saries  as  the  Tories  of  llie  present  day ; 
yet  these  0|)poriunities  are  all  thrown 
away,  and  the  people  labour  under 
iaise  impressions,  favooiable  to  their 
opponents  and  hostile  to  themselves, 
because  there  has  been  no  efficient 
Tory  press  to  counteract  the  cHects  of 
that  immense  mass  of  falsehood  and 
sophism  and  slander  which  the  organs 
of  the  Whigs  hare  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  been  so  industriously  cir- 
culating. The  harvest  indeed  has  been 
full,  but  the  labourers  few. 

Buthow  is  it  that  there  is  no  effi- 
cient Tory  press  ?  It  is  not,  certainly, 
from  any  deficiency  of  literary  talmt 
ainoogttt  that  \y&rxy  ;  for  there  never 


was  a  period  at  whidi  all  the  sterling 
ability  of  the  country  was  more  com- 
pletely ranged  on  the  same  side ;  and, 
indeed,  Uie  few  Tory  publicetioiia 
which  exist  dearly  shew  how  fiur  their 
standard  of  excellence  is  above  that  of 
the  Whig  writers.    The  Tory  journals 
and  periodicals  are  few  m  number, 
and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
badly  supported;  and  yet  the  talent 
embarked  in  them  would,  if  diluted 
to  match  the  intellectual  weakness  of 
their  adversaries,  sufhce  for  an  almost 
inhiiite  extent  of  surface ;  but,  besides 
tiiose  embsoked  in  the  periodical  de- 
partment of  Utersture,  there  is  a  host 
of  writers  of  transcendent  ability  and 
extensive  erudition,  who,  if  ])roperly 
called  upon  and  encouraged,  would  be 
ready  to  fling  their  weight  into  the 
scales,  and  give  all  their  eneigies  to 
the  advancement  of  the  good  old  cause. 
This  is  not  as  it  was  formerly,  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Pitt.    But  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that  men  will  willingly  enlist 
themselves  in  defence  of  a  party  that 
shews  itself  indifferent  to  their  advo- 
cacy, and  encounter  all  the  risk  and 
labour,  the  responsibility  and  anxiety, 
which  attend  on  such  undertakings, 
without  the  smallest  prospect  of  support 
from  those  in  whose  belialf  they  snail 
have  girded  on  their  armour.  Quarterly 
and  monthly  publications  are  necessary 
for  the  {>ermanent  support  of  a  party,  for 
marshalling  their  forces  and  concentrat- 
mg  their  strength  i  but  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  conducted  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  their  numbers  ; 
and,  not  descending  to  details,  or  in- 
terfering with  local  matters,  they  are  as 
capable  of  doing  good,  when  conducted 
altogether  in  the  metropolis,  as  when 
diff"used  over  the  country.   It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  different  with  respect  to 
newspapers :  these,  admitting  of  no  pre- 
pamtion,  and  remarking  on  focts  im- 
mediately as  they  occur,  afford  but 
little  scope  for  that  sort  of  talent  which 
is  reijuired  in  reviews  and  magazines, 
demand  not  the  co-operation  of  num- 
bers ;  and,  being  conTCfsant  with  Iso- 
lated facts  and  details,  are  much  more 
efficacious  when  published  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  when  emanatin<r  from 
the  capital.    The  wholesome  force  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  provinces ;  it  is  there  that 
it  is  important  to  eultivate  sound  views, 
to  encourage  honourable  sentiments. 
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and, above  all,  to  disseminate  true  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  to  tear  away  from 
hypocrisy  of  all  kinds  the  veil  of  cant 
with  wmdi  it  seeks  to  hide  its  de- 
formi^.  NoWy  however,  the  meir(^x>« 
litan  press,  completely  undor  the  in- 
fluence of  the  metropolitan  rabble, 
spreads  its  poison  through  the  country, 
fiom  the  want  of  local  Dewspu|iers  to 
oecnpy  the  grotmd,  and  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  intelligence.  A  riot  takes 
place  in  sotnc  distant  town, and  imme- 
diately half-a-dozen  veracious  scribes 
sH  down  to  commnnicate  the  intelU- 
geooe  to  the  London  papem,  all  taking 
care  to  suit  their  narrative  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  journal  which  they  are  seve- 
rally addressing  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
colamos  of  the  TSmes^  the  Mammg 
HermUf  and  the  GAnmirle,  teem,  the 
next  morning,  with  accounts,"  and 
"  otlier  accounts,"  and  "further  par- 
ticulars," of  the  affray,  all  tending  to 
prove,  that  it  originated  in  the  per- 
veneness  of  Tory  magistrates,  and 
the  abused  Ibibearance  of  a  patient 
and  peaceable  mob.  Some  occasional 
contradictions,  which  have  escaped  the 
editors,  some  insolent  and  repelling 
notice  to  a  correspondent,' who  has 
had  tfie  folly  to  address  a  correct  state> 
ment  to  the  Times,  and  a  little  reason- 
ing on  the  general  probability  of  the 
picture  drawn,  may  lead  a  few  readers, 
more  acute  than  the  fest»  to  entd^ 
tain  some  doubts  of  its  truth ;  but 
the  great  mass  will  be  led  away  by 
the  boldness  and  minuteness  with 
which  the  assertions  are  made  ;  and 
even  when  they  come  to  read  the  real 
truth  in  the  few  Tory  papers  that  exist, 
its  complete  variance  from  that  which 
they  have  already  imbibed,  will  only 
lead  them  to  reject  it  at  once  as  the 
wild  fabrication  of  Tory  prejudice  — 
the  lame  defence  of  Tory  violence.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  learned  editors  of  the 
Standard  tear  the  statements  of  their 
opponents  into  shreds,  and  point  out 


country  paper  confinns  the  falsehood 
first  published  by  the  London  one,  and 
the  latter  expatiates  so  much  and  so 
long  upon  tne  subject,  reiterates  its 
statements  so  oAen  and  so  eagerly, 
that  even  the  "Iweller  in  the  country, 
who  has  seen  the  whole  transaction 
himself,  is  taught  to  mistrust  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses ;  and,  under  the 
fond  impression  that  the  truth  must 
have  been  well  -lifted  by  those  who 
place  such  importance  on  the  atfUir, 
allows  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  a 
commotion,  in  which  Tory  life  was  sacri- 
ficed, Tory  properly  alone  destroyed, 
and  which  Tories  were  every  where 
seen  most  anxiously  enfleavouring  to 
allay,  was,  nevertheless,  altogether  ex- 
cited by  Tory  machinations,  and  en- 
couraged by  Tory  imbecility. 

The  vast  expense  and  the  immense  risk 
attending  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper on  an  efficient  scale,  renders  it 
aimcult  and  dangerous  for  an  indivi- 
dual, or  even  for  an  association,  unless 
endoired  with  great  wealth  and  extensive 
connexions, to  embark  in  such  a  scheme; 
and  the  facilities  of  information,  and 
the  advantages  of  extended  circulation 
and  large  establishments,  give  the  Lon- 
don papers  an  advantage,  against  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  their  countiy 
contemponiries  fo  contend,  when  the 
high  duties  incident  to  both,  and  the 
absence  of  all  postage  on  the  transit  of 
papers,  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  offer  any  pecuniary  advantage  to 
their  subscribers.  On  this  account  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  diffuse  an 
efficient  Tory  press  through  the  country, 
that  the  wealthy  Tories — and  they  are 
still  greatly  numerous  —  should  com- 
bine to  lake  upon  themselves  the  first 
expense  and  the  risk  of  establishing 
papers,  and,  by  assistance  of  every 
kind,  support  them  througli  the  first 
difficult  stages  of  their  career.  The 
great  profit  of  a  newspaper  is  derived 
from  Its  advertisements,  and  these  are 
fTAVMvollv  supplied  in  proportion  to  its 
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advantagt  om  tny  iiew  enterprise, 
however  inferior  in  point  of  ability,  or 

in  point  of  moral  tendency,  its  matter 
may  be.  The  tmder,  whose  object  is 
to  advertise  his  goods  as  extensively  as 
possible,  must  look,  not  to  the  opinions, 
but  to  the  circulation  of  the  paper; 
and  be  who  requires  the  information 
communicated  through  advertisements, 
must  refer  to  thai  paper  which  generally 
contains  the  greatest  number.  Again, 
a  paper  long  established,  and  having  a 
wide  circulation,  has  many  advantaget 
in  the  knowledge  of  details,  anci  in 
various  sources  of  information,  which 
no  previous  arrangement  can  secure, 
but  which  materially  increase  as  itgoes 
00  and  becomes  better  known.  These 
several  considerationt  shew  that  the 
establishment  of  a  new  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  datigcrous  spe- 
culations iu  which  tune,  talent,  and 
capital  can  be  embaiked;  and  tliat 
tberelbce,  however  wide  the  field,  and 
however  urgent  the  necessity  for  them 
may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  will,  in  any  considerable  number, 
spontaneously  spring  up,  partienlarly 
at  a  time  when  there  are  already,  per- 
haps, a  number  existing  siifhcient  for 
the  ordinary  information  required  from 
a  newspaper. 

If,  therefore,  the  Tories  wish  to 
an  efficient  Tory  press  established,  they 
must  put  tlieir  own  shoulders  to  the 
work,  and,  by  a  liberal  contribution  of 
means,  obviate  the  difficulties  of  esta- 
blishing and  carrying  new  papers 
through  the  first  poiod  of  their  eaist- 
enoe,  when  it  is  necessary  to  spare  no 
expense  to  merit  and  obtain  a  wide 
circulation,  without  the  aid  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  profits  of  advertisicments; 
and  afterwards,  by  a  steady  and  mariced 
encouragement  through  tlieir  own  in- 
fluence and  that  of  their  friends.  Let 
this  be  done  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  a  Tory  i)rt.ss  con- 
ducted with  superior  talent,  supporting 
itself  by  its  own  resources,  ana  vigo- 
miial  V  Dushinff  its  vray  into  eveiy  comer 


found  ihst  we  were  able  said  willing  lo 
support  a  paper  in  their  district,  eiSwr 
through  preference  of  oar  cause  or 

through  fear  of  a  vigorous  rivalry,  re- 
turn to  their  forsaken  standards,  and 
exert  their  influence  m  beiialf  of  their 
old  reluners. 

But  it  is  not  the  Tories  alone  wbo 
have  an  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Conservative  press.  Every  man 
of  properly — every  man  of  estsU}lisbed 
trade — every  man,  in  feet,  who  has 
any  thing  to  lose  by  social  disorder,  is 
now  called  upon  to  contribute  his  ut- 
most exertions  to  counteract  the  awful 
tendency  to  revolutionary  measures, 
which  is  every  day  acquiring  new  force 
and  assoming  a  more  alarming  aspect. 
The  prospects  held  out  to  the  multi- 
tude by  the  advocates  of  change,  are 
so  fascinating  to  the  vulgar  mind,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  revo- 
Intiooary  doctrines  should  alwajrs  find 
fevour  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community ;  and,  indeed,  with  those 
who  are  incapable  of  honourable  exer- 
tion, who  are  sunk  in  idleness,  reduced 
by  eitiavagance,  or  depmved  by  Tioe^ 
such  doctrines  must  always  find  favour, 
in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  strip  them 
of  their  false  attraction*?.  But  the 
danger  is  that  their  influence  should 
extend  ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  it  is  now  rapidly  dtending 
to' those  who,  notwithstanding  honour- 
able induslr\'  and  unblamable  conduct, 
are  doomed,  by  tlie  inevitable  laws  of 
society,  to  occupy  a  low  and  laborious 
rank  of  life,  and  making  tliem  dissatis> 
fied  with  that  station  in  which  fortune 
has  placed  them.  To  check  the  growth 
of  such  dangerous  opinions  amongst 
this  class  is  of  the  utmost  ijossible  im- 
poitance,  because  upon  tneir  attach- 
ment to  security  and  order  the  existence 
of  security  and  order  depends;  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  check  it,  unless 
the  exertions  of  a  Conservative  press 
are  resorted  to,  to  counteract  the  eflbits 
of  one  pledged,  as  fer  as  iu  venali^ 
and  inconsistency  admit,  to  the  cause 
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by  these  considerations  alone,  to  adopt 
seiitiments,  of  llie  meanii)<^  even  of 
which  they  are  igooraot,  and  to  the 
conMqueiioes  of  wbich  tiley  tie  oom- 
plttely  blind.  It  is  E  glorious  thing 
for  ihe  un\vaibe<i  nrtisaii  or  tlu'  begrimed 
coalheavcr  to  think  thai  he  is  iiitluencing 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  to  hear  hiiQo 
self  appealed  to  as  the  aouioe  of  all 
power,  and  to  beUere  that  the  man  of 
wealth  and  the  man  of  rank  alike  hold 
their  honours  and  their  riches  l)y  his 
fuffeiance  alone.  It  is  a  tiue  thing  to 
inue  orders  to  a  member  of  parliament, 
to  cross-examine  a  sneaking  candidatSi 
to  dictate  laws  to  the  legislature,  and 
even  to  threaten  a  king;  and  it  is  a 
glorious  consideration,  that  even  he  is 
adding  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  ad- 
vance whidi  the  world  is  makiDg  to- 
wards equality  and  liberty,  towards 
?€St  from  labour,  relief  from  the  irk- 
someness  of  inferiority,  and  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  of  wealth 
witlMnit  the  trouble  of  acqviring  it; 
—and  tberelbra  it  is  no  wonder,  that, 
with  a  ETOod  supply  of  leaders  to  din 
tliese  things  into  his  ears,  and  with 
continual  opportunities  of  exerting  his 
imagined  power,  and  expatiating  in  his 
newly-acquired  importance,  he  should 
become  a  xealous  unionist  and  a  stanch 
republican. 

Now  we  have  already  referred  to  a 
former  paper  in  this  Magazine,  in 
which  it  was  shewn,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  London  rabble  are  those  which 
prevail  in  the  London  papers;  and 
these  are  disseminated  over  the  country 
as  tlie  opinions  of  the  writers,  and  en- 
forced by  all  the  arguments,  and  sup- 
ported by  all  the  sophism  and  fidsa- 
hood,  that  the  ability  of  the  editor  can 
supply,  or  his  earnestness  venture  on. 
The  Times  enjoys  the  greatest  circula- 
tion of  any  paper  in  the  country ;  it 
not  only  follows  with  the  most  instinc- 
tive fi<ielity  the  opinions  ofthe  metn>> 
politan  rabble,  hut  its  own  bias  is 
Radical  and  revolutionary;  and  by 
its  influence  and  agency,  doctrines  the 
Boel  headstrong,  principles  the  most 
dangerous,  and  conduct  the  most  out- 
rageous,  have  been  promoted  and  en- 


papers  who  are  in  a  situation  to  con- 
tend with  It  for  superiority,  are  c^ene- 
rally  too  iar  pledged  to  Uie  same  Luiidun 
mob,  though  they  do  not  display  tht 
same  eagerness  in  following  it,  and 
have  too  much  to  lose  to  risk  a  change, 
or  to  trust  to  the  support  of  a  class 
who  have  hitherto  shewn  so  much 
apathy  towards  the  press ;  and  the 
only  probable  prospect,  therefoie,  of 
successfully  combating  it,  is  in  esta- 
blish inj<  a  Conservative  pajxT,  backe<l 
by  such  talent  and  capital  as  will 
ensure  it  success,  and  encouraging  it 
by  the  most  aealous  support.  Ina  cost 
of  such  an  undertaking  would  un- 
doubtedly be  great — too  groat,  indeed, 
for  any  individual,  or  small  body  of 
individuals,  particularly  when  com* 
bined  with  the  establishment  of  Con- 
servative provincial  papers;  but  it 
•rould  be  nothing  when  distributed 
amongst  the  wealthy  leaders  of  a  power- 
ful party,  counting  among  its  members 
a  vast  majority  of  the  landed,  (landed, 
and  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Added  to  this,  if  the  higher  members 
of  this  party  will  only  shew  the  ex- 
ample, many  men  in  subordinate  situa- 
tions, but  holding  the  same  opinions, 
would  be  too  happy  to  volunteer  their 
services. 

But  how  can  we  'expect  from  the 
Tories  the  establishment  of  an  expen- 
sive and  efficient  morning  paper,  when 
the  evening  paper  whioi  displays  in 
their  service  more  talent  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  concern  of  the  same  kind 
has  ever  been  able  to  command,  and 
which,  by  its  respectability  and  singular 
power,  eitorts  the  admiration  Si  its 
nittevest  opponents,  and  forces  its  way 
even  into  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy 
— when  the  firm,  consistent,  and  able 
titandord  (edited  by  the  Drs.  Gitiard 
and  Maginn,  two  as  profound  aehdari, 
on  every  subject,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  country  in  Europe),  established 
without  tilt  ir  aid,  and  depending  on 
its  own  resources,  does  not  meet  with 
even  common  sympathy  from  those 
who  are  so  much  indebted  to  its 
support?    Is  it  that  the  Tory  leaders 
cannot  brook  its  indepeiuh  nee  ;  or  that 
they  shrink  from  its  uncompromising  CjOo^Ic 
».«vT  Are  its  arguments  in  sup- 
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Alail  we  feur  there  are  some  among 

those  who  consider  themsetrea  the 

leaders  of  the  Conser>'aiive  party,  and 
who,  unfortunately,  continue  to  enj^'v 
great  intiuence,  who  are  hostile  to  the 
.  press,  and  opposed  to  any  plan  for  the 
extension  of  its  operations^  and  to  any 
resort  to  it*  assistance ;  and  to  them  is 
chiefly  cwin»j  the  backwardness  —  the 
surprising  back  ward  lu  ss — hitherto  ma- 
nifested by  that  party,  to  avail  itself 
of  its  vast  powers,  and  to  attack  their 
adversaries,  now  so  peculiarly  open  to 
attack,  in  the  only  mode  from  which 
success  can  be  ever  expected.  Some 
of  these  persons  are  no  doubt  actuated 
by  honoumble  motives,  and  inflneneed 
by  feelings  similar,  perhaps,  to  those 
which  we  have  referred  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  pupr r ;  but  there  are 
some — and  those  not  tlie  least  iutiu- 
enlial — who  are  swayed  by  a  bitleP 
feeling  of  revenge  §oir  the  inflictions 
they  themselves  have  suffered  (and, 
haply,  not  without  deserving  them) 
from  the  press  in  former  times,  and  by 
the  fear  of  fiitare  attacks,  produced  by 
the  consdousness  of  unworthy  views, 
and  the  contemplation  of  an  indefen- 
sible litie  of  conduct.  Yes,  some  there 
are  on  whom  the  strong  suspicions  of 
their  own  party  now  rest)  and  who  arc 
ecciised  of  meditating  deeds  which 
would  undoubtedly  call  forth  all  tiie 
indignation  of  a  (  onservative  ]K\rty, 
and  all  the  vengeance  of  a  Conservative 
piess.  If  they  are  innocent,  they  are 
lending  colour  to  m  fiifaie  accuration 
by  their  hostility  to  a  press  which 
would  otdy  be  formidable  to  guilt;  — 
if  Kuilty,  tiiey  are  urged  on  by  a  blind 
del  iosioD  that  will  lead  them  to  destruc- 
tion, and  by  preventing  any  opposition 
to  the  destructive  press,  adding  power 
to  those  who,  when  the  first  blandish- 
ments of  political  apostacy  are  over, 
will  despise  them  for  their  weakness,  up- 
braid them  for  their  very  apostacy,  and 
trample  them  in  the  dust  with  the  most 
triumphant  and  heart-withering  scorn. 
VN  hen  an  old  state  or  a  long-estab- 


lished  party  bends  beneath  the  powers 

of  its  advoi  saries,  and  yields  to  external 
force,  its  fall  excites  our  pity  and  com- 
mands our  admiration,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  its  duration,  tJie  excellence 
of  its  institutions,  and  the  vigour  and 
resolution  with  which  it  was  ddended ; 
but  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it 
fiils  through  a  timid  desertion  of  itself, 
tlfrough  a  criminal  neglect  of  the  means 
of  6&nc4,  through  the  treachery,  the 
cowardice,  or  the  apathy  of  its  I^en, 
our  pity  is  lost  in  scorn,  and  the  voice 
of  universal  execratioti  swells  the  shout 
that  announces  the  triumph  of  their 
foes.  The  fate  of  England  and  the 
fortune  of  the  Conservatives  hang  in 
the  same  scale;  the  m cutis  of  savinij^ 
both  from  the  insane  fury  of  the  revo- 
lutionists  are  still  ample,  and,  if  used 
with  vigour  and  courage,  will  even- 
tually secure  the  victory  to  their  baiK 
ners.  There  are  among  the  Conserva- 
tives sufficient  spirit  and  ability,  zeal 
and  activity,  to  sustain  any  cause ;  and 
even  if  that  cause  were  hopeless,  its 
antiquity,  it  sanctity,  its  ola  honour, 
and  its  glorious  associations,  deserve, 
from  those  wlio  have  derived  rank 
and  wealth  and  consideration  trom 
their  connexion  with  it,  that  its  end 
should  not  t>e  without  a  struggle,  nor 
its  memory  deprived  of  honour.  But 
it  is  not  hopeless ;  and  if  those  means 
should  be  left  unused,  through  apathy 
or  timidity — if  that  spirit  and  ability 
should  be  baffled,  and  that  zeal  and 
activity  repressed,  by  the  sordid  views, 
or  the  treacherous  machinations,  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men  who  profess  to  be  at 
its  head,  never  party  fell  or  constitution 
perished  amid  such  a  universal  yell  of 
seom  as  that  which  shall  attend  the 
expiring  moments  of  the  Tory,  and  the 
last  struggle  of  the  British  constitution  ; 
and  never  curse  clung  to  the  memory 
of  man  like  that  which  shall  follow  the 
names  of  those  by  whom  an  honourable 
party  and  time-hallowed  instituttoos 
nave  been  blindly  sacrificed  to  a  mean 
and  grovelling  ambition. 
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TOUCBIVO  TBIMOt  THBATRICAL. 

BY  MORGAN  BATTLER. 


^  Ma  femine  et  quatre  poup^ei  t** 
quoth  the  husband  of  Mad.  Catalani. 

This  was  in  reply  to  an  English  en- 
trcprencur,  who  was  haggling  about 
terms  —  wrangling  upon  some  paltry 

f[iiestkm  of  a  thoufland  more  or  leii. 
t  was  uttered  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
Teying  to  the  mind  of  tlie  speculative 
mechanic  a  great  truth.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  him  understandi  that, 
lumng  aacured  the  aervioes  of  Uie  var- 
<«M«y  be  need  entertain  no  forther 
solicitude  respecting  his  operatic  ar- 
rangements, and  incur  no  farther  ex- 
pense woithy  of  blotting  paper  withal. 
Tbe  conclusion  was  obvious ;  any  stir- 
iboQtFbcained  blockhead— even  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Middlesex— 
mijiht  have  deduced  it. 

r*iow  this  epigrammatic  exclamation 
circulated  at  tlie  tune  as  widely  as  the 
commoo  air.  It  g»ve  riie  to  many 
«ogiy  comments;  the  commentator 
were,  as  usual,  wrong.  Few  acknow- 
ledged its  smartness  ;  none  perceived 
its  truth ;  such  people  invariably  neg- 
lect tbe  rase,  while  they  minuteiy  exa- 
mine  the  thorn  at  its  stem. 

And  thus  it  camo  to  pass,  that  they 
dilated  on  the  saying  as  though  it  were 
ouly  an  extraordinary  ebullition  of  im- 
puJenoe — tbe  impudence  of  a  pauper 
Jtttjfou.  Fools!  it  bad  its  source  in 
deep  philosophy.  Villebruncke  knew 
the  human  heart  in  all  stations;  he 
had  studied  fashionable  society  in 
many  cities  —  he  had  well  and  truly 
send  the  English  character — he  bad 
gaied  intenUy  throng  the  imposing 
gloom  of  EnL'lish  coterietj  and  "pluck- 
ed out  the  heart  of  their  mystery. '  He 
thoroughly  understood  tiie  audience  of 
the  King's  Theatre ;  he  knew  that  (he 
English  renown  of  his  wife  would  be 
aufficient  of  itself  to  attract  all  those 
curious  or  ambitious  persons  who  were, 
by  any  means,  to  be  attracted.  The 
fiuhioQables,  on  the  befitting  nights, 
be  of  course  looked  upon  as  fixtures; 
and  of  the  true  dilettante  he  took  no 
account :  for  lie  was  well  aware  that 
the  fraction  of  that  audience  that  loves 
mnsic,  that  has  an  idea  of  harmony  or 
melody,  or  a  relish  for  either,  is  so  very 
small,  that  it  woald  not  pay  for  the 
gas. 

I1ie  taste  for  music  (like  all  our 
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tastes  which  in  the  least  partake  of 

refinement,  and  are  difR  rent  trom  those 
of  the  other  animals  whom  we  call 
brutes)  is  an  acquired  one;  and  after 
the  same  sort  with  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, it  most  be  aeqaired  in  early 
youth,  by  familiarity  with  musical 
sounds,  and  their  combination  at  har- 
monic distances ;  as  is  the  other  by 
familiarity  with  good  society,  and  tbe 
consciousness  of  being  ovmome  by 
no  superior.  There  are  sounds  in 
nature — of  the  human  voice,  of  that  of 
animals,  of  the  more  majjnificcnt  emo- 
tions of  tilings,  themselves  inanimate 
and  yet  instinct  with  life— sea,  earth, 
air,  fire — which  are  potent  to  excite  in 
all  men  the  dominant  passions  of  the 
human  heart ;  joy,  which  at  its  best 
and  highest  is  an  animal  delight  ;  and 
fear,  which  at  its  strongest  is  an  animal 
apprehension.  Now  it  is  by  the  har- 
monious arrangement  of  such  that  we 
obtain  meUxly,  and  this  all  beinj^s  of 
mind  and  sensibility  may  be  easily 
led,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  admire; 
but  to  the  untutored  ear,  harmony,  in 
any  extended  degree,  is  merely  con- 
fused noise;  and  melody,  even  if  it 
do  chance  to  please,  pleases  only 
from  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
ear  for  music  is  acquired  by  the  6mv- 
liarity  of  the  oigan  with  the  combina* 
tion  of  harmonious  sounds;  that  is  to 
say,  by  that  use  of  the  organ  whereby 
its  powers  in  this  particular  way  are 
developed.  Therefore,  from  the  nature 
of  man  and  his  position  in  society 
(where  alone  music  can  exist),  the  ear 
for  music  must,  as  a  general  rule,  de- 
pend upon  early  impressions.  We 
find  that  it  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved, by  enthusiastic  prectice,  to  an 
extent  scarcely  credible  to  men  of  the 
every-day  world,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paganini ;  and  that  at  lengUi  the  ex- 
quisite nicety  and  nervousness  of  ex- 
citement may  be  carried  to  the  very 
destruction  of  the  organ,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Grctry  and  Beethoven. 

The  talk  about  a  natural  ear,  and  a 
natural  taste  for  music,  1  look  upon  as 
nonsense.  The  man  formed  of  the 
*•  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,"  with 
the  soul  of  genius  within,  has  sensibi- 
lities which  draw  him  closely  to  every 
thing  that  is  beautiful,  and  consequently 
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most  particttbrly  to  the  sweet  science. 
His  organs  ave  one  and  all,  as  it  were, 

attuned  to  every  thing  that  is  charming, 
and  gentle,  and  spiritual  withal  ;  and 
consequently  amongst  the  rest,  to 
music  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
therefore,  should  the  advantage  of  fa- 
miliarity with  good  music  be  afforded 
him,  has  a  fiicility  in  acquiring  an  ear 
and  taste  which  never  can  belong  to 
the  common  herd  of  men.  But  the 
fact  is,  we  find  that  nothing  does  so 
much  wear  the  appearance  of  an  here- 
ditary possession  as  the  ear  for  music. 
Of  the  taste  for  music — musical  talent, 
•8  displayed  by  the  singer  and  instni- 
mental  performer — and  musical  genius, 
as  evinced  by  immortal  works,  the 
same  might  be  predicated.  And  why  ? 
because  of  these  early  impressions  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  The  great  mu- 
sicians and  composers  are  one  and  all 
of  musical  fiuniues;  and  the  statements 
of  their  precocious  talents,  whether  as 
performers  or  writers  ofmusiC|  are  al- 
most past  credibility. 

Moiart,  in  addition  to  playing  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  **  humUng  over" 
the  keys  of  the  organ  to  the  admiration 
and  delight  of  all  who  heard  him, 
composed,  it  is  said,  between  the  ages 
of  feinr  and  seTen,a  number  of  minuets, 
and  other  little  movements. 

Our  love  of  harmony  then  proceed- 
ing altogether  from  familiarity  (for 
here  there  is  not  even  the  aid  arising 
from  the  association  of  ideas\  and  our 
love  of  melody  being  derivea  from  the 
same  source — familiarity, —  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  music,  and  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  melodies  to  prove, 
as  exceptions,  the  force  of  the  general 
rule,  tliat  we  have  no  national  melodies, 
there  really  cannot  be  any  general  taste 
for  harmony,  or  even  melody.  Ay  ! 
but  it  may  be  said,  although  we  have 
no  music  of  our  own  whereby  to  create 
a  taste,  yet  are  we  continually  import- 
ini;  from  foreign  parts  their  noblest 
compositions,  and  revelling  in  their  en- 
joyment as  we  do  in  that  of  the  wines 
of  Fiance  and  Germany,  and  the  thou- 
sand other  exquisite  products  of  more 
favoured  lands,  with  which  we  are 
unfailingly  snp[)lied,  albeit  from  afar. 
True ;  but  the  commerce  in  this  article 
has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  long 
established  to  produce  a  mark-worthy 
effect  upon  the  wants  and  habits  of  the 
people.  To  speak  in  other  words,  it 
IS  only  of  late  years  tliat  we  have  been 


in  the  habit  of  hearing  good  mnsic ; 
and  it  will  require  a  century  of  fomi- 

liarity  with  such  masters  as  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  and  such  singers  as 
Maiibran,  Shroeder  Devrient,  and  Tam- 
bnrini,  before  we  shall  have  attained  a 
correct  taste  or  a  sincere  love  for  the 
sweet  science. 

And  yet  1  am  willing  to  allow,  that 
a  stranger  to  England  and  the  English, 
judging  from  appeaianees  at  home  and 
abroad,  might  very  naturally  conclude 
that  we  were  the  most  musical  nation 
in  the  world  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Villebruncke,  Madame 
Catalani,  with  all  the  witchery  of  her 
name,  could  no  more  make  a  satisfac- 
tory opera  for  an  English  audience 
than,  according  to  our  own  proverb,  a 
single  swallow  could  make  a  summer. 
Enter  any  drawing-room  in  Italy, 

"  France,  iloUand,  Russia,  Germanj,  or 
Spain." 

and  the  majority  of  the  singers  you 
will  find  to  be  natives  of  the  foggy 
Britains.  Look  at  the  theatres  oif 
our  metropolis,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  opera  has  every  where  exj>elled 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  and  even  me- 
lodrama. And  see,  moreover,  if  we 
be  not  lavoored  witfi  the  presence  of 
all  the  great  singers  and  dancers  of 
Europe.  Ay  ;  but,  gentle  foreigner,  if 
you  could  only  look  beneath  the  sur- 
£sice  of  things,  you  would  at  once  per- 
ceive that  moe  fine  appearances  esta- 
blish nothing  in  fovour  of  the  national 
taste.  Tlie  singers  in  the  salons  are 
very  good  ;  but  they  would  not  flourish 
as  first  tenors  or  tirst  women  at  1^ 
Scala;  and  the  universality  of  opera 
here  at  present  is  altogether  the  resalt 
of  a  factitious  slate  of  excitement ;  and 
this  I  should  say  rather  among  the  ma- 
nagers than  among  the  people.  Ijct 
me,  however,  by  no  means  be  supposed 
to  join  in  the  ridiculotts  cry  laued  by 
interested  persons  against  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  recently  had  the  di- 
rection of  our  patent  theatres.  T  do 
not  believe  that  either  i^olhiU  or  La 
porta  ever  entertained  the^atMCiOQS 
design  of  banishing  tha  British  actoca 
and  the  nation;d  drama  from  their  na- 
tive boards.  On  the  contrary,  I  ob- 
serve that  they  engaged  all  the  British 
players  of  any  merit  who  were  to  be 
procured  ;  and  they  moreover  engaged 
those  individuals  at  their  own  exor- 
bitant salaries.  Next,  they  played 
every  thing  in  our  repertory,  from  the 
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bundriitck  of  Shakespeare  (1  mean 
JUdM  tie  7W)  doim  to  the  flMM4> 

ktfk  of  Mr.  Knowles,  and  from  the 

Moor  of  Venice  to  the  Hi  ft-  of  Mantua  ; 
and,  lastly^  did  ihey  not  produce  scores 
of  novelties  from  the  scissors  of  tlie 
Bodem  Bfitiih  dnoMtasti?   Bat  tlUl 
the  public  vrould  not  go  lo  the  theA* 
tres :  they  would  not  patronise  naihe 
tuUntj  whether  displayed  in  the  per- 
son of  the  actor  or  the  mosaic  of 
4m(  playwright ;  they  would  not  pa* 
tronae  the  effiiriooe  of  geoiut,  eveo 
when  braatbed  forth  in  the  Bunbeit 
of  our  great  poet.     Is  it  not  then 
endent  that  the  managers  had  only 
the  choice  of  shutting  up  Uie  thea- 
tre at  onee,  or  of  trying  some  new 
dpedieot  to  attiaet  andieDoet?  For, 
mely,  no  one  can  be  so  excessively 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  they  would 
continue  a  series  of  performances  by 
which  ther  must  be  ineTilably  niined  I 
Besidct,  there  is  nothing  novel  in  tiieir 
ill  success.   The  history  of  the  two 
large  establishments,  the  so-called  na- 
tional theatres,  is  only  one  unbroken 
series  of  disasters.     The  legiiunaie 
dhma  neter  seeiDt  at  any  time  to  hate 
been  snlBciently  attractive  to  support 
these  enormous  establishments.  Miss 
O'Neil  and  Kean  playing  in  Shake- 
speare have  drawn  a  succession  of 
large  booses ;  bot  this  cannot  be  ciled 
as  m  oonpliment  lo  Shakespeare,  or, 
more  properly  to  speak,  to  the  peopIe*8 
appreciation  of  him,  because  these  per- 
formers were  quite  as  largely  and  as 
enduringly  attractive  in  plays  that  were 
poesessed  of  no  one  moit  whatsoever. 
It  was  to  see  the  «rltsf«  the  million 
flocked  in  either  case,  without  caring 
whether  the  play-bills  announced  Ro- 
meo and  Julut  or  the  Strangcry  Othello 
at  the  Iron  Ckat,  And,  certainly,  if 
any  thing  coold  jnstily  this  blind  en- 
thusiasm, it  was  the  talent  of  the*:e 
admy^ble  players.     Tfiey  had  con- 
trived, Heaven  knows  how,  fully  to 
hnbne  themselves  with  Shakespeaie'e 
spirit,  and  to  body  forth  his  beantifol 


Willi  Uie  loAy  gentleoem,  end 
the  **  manner  beyond  cooftesy,*'  with 

which  the  visionary  eye  has  invested 
his  Juliet y  his  Deulemona,  his  Ophelia^ 
and   his  Imogene  /     And   this  was 
strange  1  that  a  poor  girl,  educated  as 
the  childrsn  of  strolling  players  are 
edncated,  fulfilling  theappointed  course 
of  a  miserable,  precarious,  and  facti- 
tious existence,  which  is  ever  "  making 
the  cold  reality  too  real," — that  she, 
sonouoded  by  all  things  that  can  de- 
base the  mind  and  defray  the  iof^m 
play  of  the  young  imsgtnation, — per> 
petual   humiliation,  incessant  mean- 
ness, gaunt  poverty — all  things,  in  a 
word,  tliat  tend  to  strip  even  the  every- 
day world  of  its  illnsions,--should  be 
so  enabled  to  sublime  her  spirit  fiom 
its  associations,  and  conceivint;^  t!»c 
character  of  a  JkiJetmma,  "  the  gentle 
ladjf,"  present  herself  as  its  em  bod  i- 
ment^isieally  marvellous.   But  infi- 
nitely more  wonderfol  is  it  that  Kean 
sliould  have  been  able,  not  alone  to  sa- 
tisfy, but  to  delight  and  instruct  the 
**  ripe  scholar"  and  enthu'iiastic  lover  of 
thatdeep-souled  poet,  who  was  amongst 
the  greatest  of  all  maetical  teachers 
and  philosophers  I   A  woman's  natare 
is  more  plastic  ;  her  character  is  more 
artificial  than  that  of  her  sterner  mate  : 
ail  women,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  are  of 
necessihr  dissemblers,  peihape  simo- 
lators,  from  the  cfMlle  to  the  gmve; 
and  a  total  change,  to  all  appearance, 
of  the  being  with  the  circumstances 
that  surround  it  —  the  rendering  forth, 
like  the  chameleon,  the  hues  of  those 
myi  which  are  shed  upon  it— is  no 
UMOmmon  incident  in  the  history  of 
woman.    That  the  low,  dejrraded  crea- 
ture of  to-day  may  be  converted  into 
the  fine  lady  of  a  future  and  no  distant 
hoar,  is  proved  by  the  stories  of  Ma- 
dame  de  Pompadour  and  Madame  dn 
Barri,  who,  with  a  speed  that  shews  like 
intuition,  learned  to  play  their  lofty 
parts  with  success  in'^e  most  refined 
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eipatimiy  ihoaid  ham  bees  able  to 
identify  himwlf  with  some  of  the  most 

sublime  creations  of  the  greatest  poet 
since  the  days  of  liomer;  so  that,  now 
that  he  is  dead,  Shakespeare  is  iiis 
nooament,  and  bis  memory  is  aoom- 
fuUy  independeot  ofthe  sordid  boooun 
of  Westminster,— has  always  been  to  me 
"  a  marvel  and  a  mystery."  Lookint» 
over  the  course  of  liis  lamentable  career 
as  a  man,  endowed  with  iaenlties  that 
ought  to  hare  raised  him  above  tlie 
mire  in  which  be  loved  to  wallow, 
even  fancy  can  only  discover  one  cir- 
cumstance which  would  seem  to  afford 
a  solution, and  that  a  fiintastic  solution, 
of  the  enigma.  We  leani  that,  pre- 
vious to  his  successful  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane,  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  poring  over  the  page  of  Shake- 
speare.   Was  it  not  then  that,  at  the 
lasty  he  wrung  high  meanings  from  it» 
as  the  cabbalists  were  feigned  to  do 
from  the  Scriptures?    They,  by  <are 
and    contemplation,    watching,  and 
penance,  won  from  mere  words,  and 
namben,  and  letters  (in  tkeir  happy 
combination  when  achieved),  leveaf- 
ings  of  ihe  occult  sense  of  passages 
the  most  abstruse.    So  would  it  seem 
to  l)e,  that  tliat  which  must  to  the  ig- 
norant, mlgar  stroller  have  originally 
been  a  Boass  of  mere  phrases,  signify- 
ing nothing,  gradnally  evolved  to  the 
constant  eye  a  shape  and  form  of 
beauty,  until  at  length  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  disclosed  itself  to  the 
unweaiyina  worshipper  in  its  unelonded 
splendour  T  The  spell,  however,  has 
died  with  him  ;  and  the  mighty  volume, 
so  far  as  dramatic  representation  is 
concerned,  might  be  placed  to  rest 
with  him  in  theaaie,  in  like  sort  with 
the  wiau(d*s  boMt  of  grammsiye,  until 

some  new  magician  sliall  appearwoctby 
to  restore  it  to  the  light  of  day.* 

fiut  Miss  O'Neil  and  Kean  are  gone; 
their  ftme  resit  like  a  shadow  on  the 
spirit  of  the  present  generation :  it  will 
be  a  glorious  tradition  for  future  ages, 
as  long  as  Shakespeare  shall  be  ad- 
mired and  bis  land's  language  sliall 
eiist.  No  peiiOB  capable  of  tttiaet- 
ing  an  andienoe  by  the  perlbrmance 
of  any  character  of  Shakespeare  re- 
mains. The  only  actor  witli  ine  slight- 
est pretension  to  high  tragic  capa- 
bilities is  Macreadv ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree of  general  information,  imtfent 


study  of  the  best  dramatic  anthors, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  not  a  few 

natural  advantages,  I  fear  he  is  never 
destined  to  succeed  in  any  character 
of  a  better  order  than  those  in  the 
melodramatic  pieces,  soch  as  William 
Tell,  FwvliMif,  Rob  Roy,  and  the  like, 
which  he  nas  rendered  popular.  In  the 
grand  creations  of  Shakespeare  —  even 
in  tiie  personation  of  his  favourite 
Macbeth — he  appeals  to  me  to  have 
always  fiiiled.  His  acting  is  like 
Leigh  Uunt^s  poetry:  there  is  inva- 
riably something  quaintly  low  —  I  had 
almost  said  vulgar — even  in  the  finest 
passages  of  it,  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  dash  your  feeUngs  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  strong  admixture  of  the 
ludicrous  in  that  you  are  disposed  to 
admire.  Indeed,  Macready's  histrionic 
performances  might  be  described  as 
thoee  of  a  humorist,  the  touches  of 
which,  in  like  manner  with  the  words 
and  actions  of  a  humorist  in  real  life, 
may  produce  either  tears  or  laughter, 
accordmg  to  tlie  mood  of  mind  and 
State  of  feeling  you  happen  to  be  in  at 
the  moment. 

Tragic  actresses,  properly  so  called, 
we  have  none ;  though  in  a  peculiar 
species  of  representations,  which  may 
be  styled  the  domestic  dmma,  Mrs. 
Yates  has  never  been  surpassed. 

In  tragedy,  then,  we  have  at  present 
no  artistes  to  attract  audiences.  In  hij^h 
comedy  we  have  Farren  and  Dowton 
as  the  representatives  of  old  men,  and 
diat  is  all ;  and  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  draw  houses  of  themselves.  For- 
merly, it  is  said,  there  were  individuals 
who  could  play  tlie  fine  gentleman. 
I  doubt  it  mudi;  but  certaiidy  none 
lemam  who  can  personate  eten  a  Ho- 
ricourt.  WalUick  is  the  best  ador  in 
the  line,  perhaps,  that  we  now  have; 
he  is  lively  and  clever ;  but  there  is  a 
sUin^  air  about  lam  which  is  offensive, 
—his  look  and  bearing  are  positively 
those  of  a  flash  roue,  or  a  "  bonnet**  at 
a  fashionable  hell.  C.Kemble(a  stupid, 
vulgar  man,  who  by  twenty  years'  prac- 
tice was  drilled  into  a  tolerable  actor) 
came  next;  but  there  was  in  eveiythiiig 
that  he  did,  even  as  Archer  and  PImm^ 
a  Uirustiog  forth  of  tlie  animal  propen- 
sities of  our  nature  whicli  w:is  dis- 
gusting beyond  measure.  The  con- 
clusion th<»  is,  that  there  is  no  peiw 
former  of  the  legitimate  diama  upon 
the  stage  at  this  time  suiBciently  attiac- 
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tift  to  eollect  an  aadience.   Are  tfit 

masterpieces  of  the  legitimate  drama 
tJicmselves,  when  well  represented, 
cai>abie  of  filling  the  theatres  ?  De- 
cioedly  not.  An  audience  here  is  by 
mo  wmm  atuied  with  bMring  a 
comedjr  or  a  tragedy  of  first-rate  merit 
eorrecUy  repeated  by  the  actor?,  and 
wo  represented  as  at  least  not  to  msr 
the  proper  efiecls  of  the  compos lUuii. 
No ;  the  wit  of  Sberidan,  or  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare,  nefcr  yet  drew  a  crowd 
to  our  playhouses.  The  .S\ for 
Scandal,  our  best  acting  comedy  (mo- 
dem squeamisbiiess  has  driven  the 
many  eioelleDt  comcdiet  oftfio  oUeii 
timsfiom  the  stage),  has  proved,  season 
after  season,  the  least  productive  of 
tlie  piecfs  represented.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  did 
e?er,  at  any  ooe  period  since  the  great 
rebeUioiiy  of  its  own  merit  ill  a  theatre. 
To  the  scholar,  the  student  of  hninea 
life,  and  the  lover  of  wisdom  commu- 
nicated in  the  music-fraught  accents 
of  divine  poesy,  the  plays  of  Shake- 
epeaie  aie  noder  all  eireomslaiicee 
meet  enchanting  in  the  silence  of  bis 
own  chamber,  where  he  can  entirely 
abandon  himself  to  the  infltience  of  the 
wiiardy  aod  thus  identity  lumself  with 
ibe  seveml  diamatic  creations,  and  be- 
come witness  to  each  sneoessive  soeoe. 
When  the  open  season  of  youth  is  once 
gone  by,  and  a  man  finds  himself  in 
the  world  wiili  friends  to  back  and  ene- 
mies to  trample  on,  it  is  only  in  the 
companionship  with  his  hook,  or  in  the 
society  of  his  ladye-love,  that  he  will 
surrender  himself  to  illusion.  He  must 
feel  that  he  is  in  that  state  of  serene 
security  which  in  Moore's  exc^uisite 
eeng  the  lover  promises  his  nustrem 
npon  the  ocean-noods^ 


"  Ifo  eye  to  watcb,  and  oo  tongue  to 
wound  ns^i  - 
All  •Mtb  fingot,  and  all  heaven  aroood 
us." 

Then,  indeed,  all  thincm  that  wptoh 


thed  have  no  existence ;  the 
interest  tliey  feel  is  only  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  piece  and  the  performance 
of  the  favourite  actors.  Besides,  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  are  so  sadly  mu« 
tilalad  kk  the  stage,  that  the  sehohur 
must  be  iospirsd  with  disgust,  and  the 
common  person  sadly  puzzled  to  under- 
stand the  ordonnance  and  march  of  the 
plot,  and  the  circumstances  which  do 
natiuallir  lead  to  the  catastrophe.  And, 
again,  may  neier  are  periormed  with 
cmemhh, — we  have  not  even  a  word 
in  our  language  to  express  the  tiling  ; 
Qor  was  there  ever  collected  a  company 
in  this  coontrv  capable  of  lepresenting 
a  phiy — such  as  any  one  of  Shake- 
speare's—  in  which  every  part  is  a 
cnaracter,  and,  consequently,  can  only 
be  sustained  by  an  individual  possess- 
ing talent  Another  subject  of  disgu:>t, 
too,  to  the  well-inferined,  is  seeing 
diaracters  traditionally  imsreproscnted, 
and  feeling  that  the  congenial  and  reci- 
procate stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
majority  of  actors  and  llie  majority  in 
andienoes  most  of  necessity  render  the 
misrepresentation  perpetual.  When, 
in  a  word,  men  go  to  see  a  so-called 
play  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  only  to  see  a 
strins  of  loosely  connected  scenes, 
wfaicb  are  rendered  interesting  in  their 
representation  by  the  talent  of  sonM 
individual,  and  the  abilities  of  one  or 
two  others.  Experience  bears  all  this 
out.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  did 
not  draw  money  to  the  theatrical  trea- 
tiuy,  even  when  Mrs.  Siddoos,  John 
Kemble,  C.  Young,  and  C.  Kemhle, 
performed  in  them,  and  this  upon  the 
same  nights.  Now,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  considered, 
and  was  actoally  for  a  time  in  heieelf 
an  attraction,  the  fact  must  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  The  legitimate  drama, 
be  it  ancient  or  modern,  let  it  take 
what  shape  it  might,  never  paid  since 
the  days  of  Garrick.  Nor  have  the 
trasedies  of  Radne^  Corneille,  and 
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most  admirable  comic  actresses  —  the 
only  actresses  who,  when  on  the  stage, 
do  reelly  look,  and  move,  and  speak 
like  ladies— breathe  forth  their  fasci- 
nating accents  as  the  Ehuires  and 
Ctliiiihu  s ; — La  jeunt  France  will  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmers, 
ebann  they  never  so  wisely.  Faiee 
and  melodiiama,  however,  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  carc-wroughl  population, 
flourish  amongst  them,  as  they  still 
continue  to  do  amoni;st  ourselves. 
The  gay  courtiers,  galbot  soldiers, 
light-hearted  and  lightolived,  though 
learned  abb^s,  and  the  fine  ladies  who 
devoted  their  time  and  stinly  to  the 
Loves,  tlie  Graces,  and  the  Muses,  are 
no  more ;  a  new  race  has  appeared  in 
their  steady — m  race  as  solemn,  stock- 
jobbing, grumbling,  and  mechanical, 
as  the  dull  denizens  of  "  fa  nation 
boutit/tiierc'*  of  the  foggy  I'.nghmd, 
renowned,  according  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  for  its  beer,  its  cutlery,  and 
the  thfoat-cutting  propensities  of  its 
spleen  -  stricken  inhabitants.  And, 
south  to  say,  if  another  mighty  em- 
peror—  a  hero  and  true  philosopher, 
though,  like  Napoleon,  idly  styled  ill 
his  day  **  a  sceptred  cynic'' — the 
Kmpcror  Julian,  were  to  revisit  the 
realnjs  of  light,  he  might  yet  feel  par- 
tial to  the  Parisians  lor  the  reason 
be  once  piofesied.  *'  I  love  the  Pa- 
risians because  their  character  is  se- 
rious and  austere,  like  my  own.'' 

Thus  it  is  the  (ilymnase  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  are  crowded,  while 
the  Thiiutre  Franyais  and  tlm  Odeon 
are  nqplected  and  abandoned. 

The  works  of  the  mighty  are  flung 
amongst  the  things  gone  by.  Berf^mni 
is  now-a-days  considered  a  far  more 
interesting  entertainment  tiian  any  ever 
devised  by  the  Protean  genius  of  Vol- 
taire, or  the  vrit  and  wisdom  of  Molibre. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  well  contended, 
that  in  a  piect?  such  as  the  mtlodmma 
alluded  to,  you  have  the  concentrated 
essence  of  a  down  first-rate  tragedies 
and  comedies.  For  seel  Even  the 
noble  Orosmane  must  vail  his  crest 
before  the  black-whiskerefl  liergami, 
and  the  puling  Zaire  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  the  presence  o(o\irspirUuel/e 
Caroline.  Nobody,  in  sootli,  could 
dream  of  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  heroines.  As  well  might  the 
insipid  qualities  of  the  element  be  set 
up  m  opposition  to  the  vigorous  virtues 
or  the  alcohol  in  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  cold  without— that  feminine 


and  philosopliic  beverage,  wliicli  her 
most  gracious  majesty  loved  right  well. 
And  next  observe  how  vastly  superior 
the  worthy  Wood  is  in  his  solemn  and 
unconscious  bufibonery,  even  to  U 
bourgcuiM  gentilhomme^  the  renowned 
Jourdain ;  and  how  much  more  admir- 
able ara  the  drunken  gambols  and  pe- 
dantic speeches  of  Brougham,  than  all 
the  capers  of  all  the  Mascarilles,  or  all 
the  passages  of  impudent  assumption 
to  be  found  in  Trissotin  and  Vadius. 
[We,  of  course,  speak  of  the  dirty 
bufibon  of  tlie  melodrama,  not  the  if- 
lustrious  and  exemplary  Hrougham, 
the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Fnglaml.] 
In  few,  and  seriously,  the  amuse- 
ments most  relished  in  1  ranee,  at 
present,  are  those  which  requite  no 
Knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  common 
mechanic;  which  occasion  no  trouble 
of  thought,  and  which,  in  their  fliinsi- 
ness  of  construction,  course  excitement, 
and  extravagant  absurdity,  are  calcu- 
lated to  plesse  a  hard- worked  and 
care-opprened  people.  Tragedy,  co- 
medy, and  opera,  are  essentially  aris- 
tocratic; they  are  the  entertainments 
of  those  onfy  udm  have  M,  and  con- 
tinue to  have,  the  enjoyment  of  leisure, 
and  the  advantages  of  education  and 
society :  that  is  to  say,  of  classes  of 
persons  which  aro  rarely,  if  indeed 
ever,to  be  found,  excepting  in  a  country 
where  there  is  a  splendid  eouit  and  n 
settled  order  of  things* 

In  describing  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  literary  capital  of  Kurope,  we  have 
depicted  that  of  the  commercial.  Here 
the  Olympic  and  Astley's  are  flourish- 
ing in  successful  vigour,  while  the  na- 
tional theatres  are  in  the  last  stacre  <>f 
decline.  Our  farces  and  vaudevilles 
are  excellent,  our  melodramas  all  that 
the  most  bloody-minded  could  desire. 
And  having  said  this  of  matten  wherein 
so  much  depends  upon  the  perform- 
ance, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  our  actors  are  of  the  tirst  order, 
and  deserve  the  highest  praise :  many 
of  them,  indeed,  are  capable  of  better 
things  than  they  arc  now  of  necessity 
devoted  to  by  the  national  taste.  Far- 
ren.  Listen,  Webster,  Keeley,  X'estris, 
Orger,  Glover,  would  ably  sustain 
parts  in  our  best  comedies.  But  what 
signifies  this,  when  comedies  draw  no 
houses  ?  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  a  most 
plulosophic  work  of  his,  the  name  of 
which  I  could  not  venture  to  pro* 
nounce,  and  certainly  shall  not  attempt 
to  write,  has  explained  it  all.  *'  Jomi 
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Boil,*  qwdi  iM,  likit  a  tragedy  if  U 
MtBiD  a  taffidcDcy  of  nraiders  aud 

proces^iions ;  a  ronipil y  is  not  unpleasing 
to  liini  it'  ihere  be  in'roduced  abefiuing 
quantity  of  cuSa  and  kisses ;  but  m  a 
•do-dnm  Mr.  Bull  delights ;  becaut 
all  these  duld*  viiia  which  *  his  soul 
loveth* — this  pomp — this  bloodshed — 
tins  battery — those  *  bloody  noses  and 
cracked  crowns '  —  this  *  tilting  with 
lips,'  and  all  such  other  practical  jokes 
— as  it  warat  indigeooat  to  it; 
wiiaicai  in  the  otkefs  they  are  oaly  the 
few  scattered  rays  wliich  shine  upon 
the  w  ilderness  of  words  and  incidents, 
making  all  around  appear  more  dull 
and  dreary.  It  is,  thmlbre,  obviirasly 
a  legal  fiction  to  call  any  theatre,  in 
which  the  genius  of  melodrama  does 
not  reign  sublime,  our  national  theatre. 
The  law,  it  is  true,  may  enact  that 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  shall 
ba  tlie  national  tbeatias,  and  soch  they, 
in  oonseqaence,  become  de  Jure  ;  but 
the  national  theatre  t/c  /r/r^>  is  Astley's, 
for  there  alone  is  it  that  melodrama 
holds  her  unvaried  course— 

'  WUla  nodung  foreign  dare  poUnts  her 
path.* 

And  there  alone  is  it  that  now  a  daya 

you  see  a  truly  English  audience  —  an 
audience  in  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Sterne,  ^  every  man  sits  at  his  ease,' 
ifiih  hia  OQaiovorhiacoaton,astfa« 
wcatiief  nuiy  penoade,  or  his  Ihncy 
dictate  —  an  audience  altogether  unso- 
phisticated l)y  foreign  fashions  or  fo- 
reign manners,  where  the  garments  of 
die  men  are  evidently  destmed  not  for 
omaroent  but  nse— depsltrre  j'rigm^ 
arlbrtbe  primitive  purposes  ofcofer> 
ing;  and  wliere  the  ladies  appear  in 
their  native  loveliness  unoppressed  — 
or,  to  adopt  llie  courtly  and  othcial 
phiaae,  nnembarraaaed  in  their  breath- 
Mf  on  the  one  side  by  padded  conetM, 
or  on  the  other  by  cumbrous  tournures; 
and,  tinuUy,  where  every  gentleman  is 
at  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  openly 
and  londly,  as  an  Englishman  ought, 
without  caring  who  likes  it  or  who 
likes  it  not.  Besides,  Astley's  is  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  our  national 
achievements  :  while  the  paper-and- 
aeisBion  (amiliars  of  onr  patent  theatres 


•  Tba  invlolata  island  oT  the  ai^a  aad 

free, 

The  betiutifiil,  the  brave,  the  lords  of 

eartli  and  sea  •/ 

and,  adding  a  laurel  to  the  wreaths 
of  ^ielson  or  V\  ellington,  teaches  our 
chiMien  to  ba  proud  that  they  fiera 
bom  Britons.  It  is,  accordingly,  per- 
fectly clear  that  Astley's  is,  in  net,  the 
national  theatre." 

So' think  1,  and  therefore  trust  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  decay  of  the 
national  diama.  Hiat  flooriahca :  but 
tha  kgitimate  drama,  which  never  was 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  which 
never  enjoyed  more  than  the  sickly 
convalescence  of  an  exotic,  is  defunct ; 
and  I  entertain  eonsidenble  doubts 
touching  the  probabili^  of  its  resur- 
rection. The  proximate  causes  of  its 
decease  were  lar^e  theatres,  enormous 
rents,  extravaguut  salaries  to  actors, 
and  the  eicitament  of  our  Reform-bill, 
aod  the  consequent  revototioD  which 
is  yet  in  progress.  Tlie  evils  of  large 
theatres  have  been  frequently  insisted 
upon.  It  is  obvious  that  places  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  assemblage 

would  require  a  talaaeopa  to  sea,  and 
an  ear-trumpet  to  catch  a  distinct  sound, 

are  vf TV  unfit  for  the  repre'^entation  of 
any  entertainment  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  spectator's  enjoyment  that 
ha  ahoold  be  able  to  distinguish  avair 
tone  and  modulation  of  the  actor^ 
voice,  and  every  shade  of  varyini;  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance.  As  to  the 
rents,  they  are  disgracefully  exorbitant; 
and  really  one  does  not  know  whethar 
to  marvel  mora  at  the  blind  cupidihr 
of  the  ahaiaboldeif,  who  demand  such 
ruinous  rents,  or  the  insane  confidence 
of  the  speculators  who  undertake  to 
pay  them.  The  latter,  however,  is,  after 
all,  the  mora  maivdloua  of  die  two. 

Tha  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  by 
and  yet  here  we  have  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  men  in  these  matter-of-fact 
stock-jobbing  times  of  ours,  playing 
the  parts  of  the  gallant  knights,  who, 
undeterred  by  the  ill  fortune  of  all  who 
had  preceded  them,  were  still  pouring 
in  to  the  enchanted  castle  of  St.  John,* 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  achieve 
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and  sordid  vanity.  Perhaps  the  over- 
whehning  rent  presses  more  beftWly  on 
the  undertaken  of  theetief  thao  ibe 
amount  of  aetors'  salaries.  The  first 
is  tremendous,  and  it  must  l>e  paid  ; 
the  latter  lias  been  frequently  and 
basely  avoided  :  but  still  it  is,  lu  iU^elf 
abalractedly,  moat  unjustly  and  meat 
ridiculously  onerous.  With  such  per- 
sons as  Kean  and  Miss  (3'iNeil,  who 
Mood  alone  in  their  excellence,  it  is 
idle  to  speak  about  salaries.  They 
were  nobly  paid,  but  tbey  were  never 
overpaid.  But  why  should  the  mere 
herd  of  dull  play-actors  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  talented  performer^^,  or 

Sleasant  bufl'oons  in  furce  or  inelo- 
rama,  be  suffered  to  run  up  in  the 
scale  of  salaries  near  to  the  point 
affixed  for  transcendent  merit?  \Vby 
should  such  grimacers  as  Harley,  or 
such  actors  as  Power,  (we  make  no 
comparison  belweeu  the  two,)  be  paid 
five-and-twenty  or  twenty  guineas  a- 
week  ?  I  pass  by  the  not  Imb  ridaculoua 
cases  of  smaller  allowances  to  utterly 
stupid  persons,  the  fucnds,  favourites, 
or  protegees,  of  manager,  submaoager, 
or  leading  actor — leading  before  tlie 
scenes  and  dominant  behind  them  — 
in  other  words,  a  pet  with  the  public, 
and  a  tyrant  with  the  troop  —  a  sort  of 
grand  vizier  to  the  theatrical  padi- 
sbah — sometimes  a  terror  to  his  roaster 
— and  yet  always  a  courtier,  and  ever 
fulfilling  the  couitier^s  duties  to  himsdf 
—  and  then  f  <n>  perpetually  enacting 
the  part  of  itponge, 

— "  that  sonksup  the  knit's  countenance, 
his  rewards,  his  authurities 

I  pass  by  all  these,  for  time  permits 
me  not  to  dwell  upon  them,  liul  why 
should  men  who  could  not  in  any  other 
occupation  earn  forty  shillings  a-week» 
be  paid  so  lar^e  a  salary  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  be,  more- 
over, allowed  benefits,  and  graced  with 
privileges,  ludicrous  in  themselves, 
and  moat  unjust  to  the  company  in 
general?  Is  it  really  for  their  intrinsic 
talent,  or  is  it  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  supply  their  places  «ith 
men  as  good,  and  at  a  siuaUer  expense  I 
Let  us  eiamine.  Mr.  liarley  is  only  fit 
to  grin  through  a  horse-collar.  Now, 
suhpI V  aoin»  Derion  who  bad  oiai^seil  in 


born  — might  be  obtained  from  some 
of  die  booths  in  coonliy  foirs,  at  tb» 
coat  of  only  as  man^  ahillings  aa 

Mr.  Harley  is  paid  gumeas.  I  think 
90,  at  least;  for  in  this  gentleman's 
wsdk,  mark  you,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  morale —  all  depends  upon  the 
horrible  foeilitjr  of  the  ;%st9Ne.  Aefiv 
Power,  he  is  obviousl  v  a  smart  pecsos  ; 
and  his  success  in  the  straggles  and 
intrigues  of  the  theatre — those  most 
complicated  of  all  intrigues — intngues 
that,  by  the  Cyllenian .  thief,  pimp, 
and  Argiphont  1  would  go  agjunst  the 
stomach  of  Mettemich,  and  give  Tal- 
leyrand the  cholera  morbus  —  proves 
that  he  must  be  a  man  of  some  talent; 
for  it  may  be  set  down  as  aa  anoniy 
that  nobody  ever  soceeeds  in  any  pw* 
suit,  even  in  sweeping  crossings  in 
St.  Giles's,  or  making  speeches  in  the 
reformed  parliament,  without  talent. 
But  now  tiiat  we  have  admitted  talent, 
come  the  questions,  is  thai  pecoliar 
talent  worth  twenty-five  gninf  s 
week  with  all  the  valuable  et-ceteras  ? 
and,  secondly,  is  it  impossible  to  fill 
up  the  parucuiur  void  which  might  be 
made  by  the  absence  of  so  popular  a 

rtrformer?    Now,  touching  the  fimt, 
would  answer  in  the  o^^tive.  Mr. 
Power  can  only  play  one  character. 
Few  men,  it  is  true,  can  play  more. 
One  cliaracter,  we  well  know,  may  be 
made  to  take  many  formsy  and  to  bear 
divers  names ;  and,  certainly,  to  sustain 
various  parts,  they  being  of  a  di^rent 
species,  requires  something  approach- 
ing genius.    Observe  how  very  few 
actoray  iiom  the  days  of  the  Theapiaa 
wagon  to  the  present,  when  the  onea 
vagrant  muses  of  the  drama  are  en- 
shrined in  splendid  temples,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  it.    \Vliy,  ilieu,  lueulioo 
this  circumstance  as  a  detracting  cause 
in  the  peculiar  case  of  Mr.  Power! 
Ikcause  his  one  character  is  exces- 
sively restricted  in  its  extent  and 
DOwers  of  adaptation.     It  is,  in  the 
mat  place,  provincial ;  and  next,  it  is 
low  in  the  last  degree.    Mr.  Power 
can  play  nothing  but  the  low  Irishman, 
and  the  low  Irishman  of  the  KnglisJi 
stage;  that  is  to  siiy,  a  blustering, 
blundering  buffoon,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent person  from  the  real  "p/ay-6qy**  )OgIe 
—  thik  M  timert'uw  wur^tmd"  of  the 
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Cy  Plenlpoor  Teddii  Molowny ;  but  when 
you  come  to  see  the  performance,  you 
Ibrthwith  recognise  your  old  fneud 
Teddy  the  Tiier.  Tbm  eireiiiBiiaaeei 
wadm  which  you  find  hini  are  dii» 
ferent- — so  (with  the  exception  of  the 
arUstt  s  improvisations)  is  the  language 
that  be  uses;  but  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  TUtr^  tken  never  can  be  the 
sligiitest  doubt  upon  your  mind  fat  a 
Mogle  moment.    The  question  then 
resohes  itself  to  this  :  Is  the  persona- 
tion of  Tcdd}^  the  i  iUr  under  various 
itisi^iiiips — umI  I  case  not  how  name- 
raani  tbeae  amy  b»*wofth  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  fire-and-twenty  guineas  a- 
inreek  with  tJie  et-ceteras  ?  The  answer, 
I  am  sure,  can  scarcely  be  in  the  afhrni- 
attve.  Neily  would  it  be  impossible  to 
fiiid  » indmdoal  to  lU^lAe  ^nferiw 
it  in  Mr.  Power's  absence  ?   Most  as* 
soretlly  not.    Nine  out  of  every  ten 
men  you  meet,  no  matter  what  their 
gantry,  can  play  the  bufiboo  admir* 
ably  in  private  lira.   Now,  Ibr  any  one 
of  these  to  succeed  iu  such  a  part  upon 
the  stage,  it  would  require  little  more 
than  a  sufficient  degree  of  that  easy 
assurance  (m  which,  by  the  way,  vul- 
9tf  Irishmen  lutve  been  seldom  found 
vranting)  to  enable  him'  to  face  an 
audience  without  being  abashed,  con- 
fused, or  confounded  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  impudetice.    Am  bear- 
iog  uDon  this  subject,  I  mav  remark, 
that  toe  hue  Alderman  Waithman,  so 
sallow  and  saturnine  of  appearance, 
so  intolerably  dull  and  prosy  in  his 
oratorical  etlorts,  was  one  of  the  best 
mimics  and  pleasantest  buffoons  in  the 
world.    Unfiirtunately  for  his  hm% 
however,  (excepting  so  fiir  as  this 
slight  testimonial  on  an  immortal  page 
may  go,;  he  conhued  his  exhibitions  to 
private  and  select  companies ;  olher- 
wise»  instead  of  that  unsightly  stone, 
in  an  unsavoury  nei^bouifaood,  which 
reoerds  his  existence  as  a  CocWiey 
legislator,   he  would   probably  have 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  tumb  in 
WcflUninster,  and  of  a  monument  in 
company  with  those  of  Garrick,  Can- 
ning, and  such  other  excellent  come- 
dians.   Who  is  there,  moreover,  that 
ever  witnessed  a  ueifuriuance  of  Lord 
Brougham's  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny 
that,  so  far  as  "  his  immortal  part "  is 
concerned,  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
mistook  his  professtoa  I    W  hat  cliance 


would  Listen  or  John  Kceve  have  with 
the  proprietor  of  such  a  nose  (a  nose 
that  acts  as  a  portcullis  to  his  counte- 
nance, as  through  the  great  gate  thersof 
he  lets  in  his  breath  and  lets  out  his 
words)  —  with  the  owner  of  such  a 
physiognomy  —  the  inventor  of  such  a 
style  of  ^moics  1  But  to  pursue  the 
ittbiect,  I  httiMy  submit  that,  for  the 
rsasons  I  have  stated^  it  would  be  not 
only  not  impossible,  but  even  not  difii> 
cult,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Power; 
and  for  myself,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  an  intelligent  Irish  hodman, 
taken  from  the  herd  of  hisfellow-hiddeiw 
men,  might  eanly  be  made  to  enact 
Teddy  the  Titer  as  well  as  the  present 
much -lauded  representative  of  tliat 
multi^ious  part.  I  must  confess  a 
doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  the 
Cockneys  woidd  be  quite  as  much 
pleased  with  it,  when  I  remember  that 
the  squeak  of  the  porcine  imitator  was 
lutinitely  more  admired  by  an  intellec- 
tual audience  of  the  olden  time,  which 
comfmsed  some  erudite  critics,  than 
was  the  genuine  ejaculation  (the  youth- 
ful ))i^,  jje  it  remembered,  conceived 
itself  in  penll  of  the  bomuve,* 

At  last,  then,  by  a  something  cir- 
cuitous route,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  intrinsic  talent  of 
Messrs.  llarlev  and  Power  is  not  worth 
iivti-and-twenty  guineas  a-week  with 
the  et-celcras,  and  that  it  would  not  bo 
impowible  to  supply  their  places  with 
men  as  good  and  at  a  less  expense. 
Q.  K.  D.  And  as  a  corollary  from  the 
alx>ve,  we  have  it  establislied,  that 
there  would  be  no  pretext  whatsoever 
for  bhiming  a  maittger  were  he  to 
decline  the  services  of  either  of  the 
performers  we  have  named,  at  the  price 
tluy  demand  fur  them;  and  that  if  he 
volunteers  to  satisfy,  or,  indeed,  do  not 
to  the  utmost  oppose  such  demands, 
he  is  roarvellouMy  blind  to  his  own 
interests.  , 

There  are  a  great  number  of  per- 
formers in  ihc  same  category  with 
Power  and  Ilarley.  The  star-system 
was,  it  is  well  known,  injurious  enough 
to  the  great  theatres  and  the  legitimate 
drama,  even  when  the  excessive  clianj;es 
were  confined  to  stars  of  tiie  tirsi  mag- 
nitude; but  really  when  numbers  of 
petty  twinklers,  unworthy  of  being 
considered  excepting  as  members  of  a 
cluster,  are  suffered  to  be  estimated 
apart,  and  at  a  higher  value  thau  their 


*  The  Irish  for  a  young  pig. 
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companions  of  the  throng,  the  system 
becomes  absolutely  ruinous.  It  must 
be  amended  altonliMr.  Ibe  fccts  are 
simply  tbeM Under  ciiciimstances  of 
factitious  excitement,  the  salaries  of 
leading  or  feivourite  actors — before  or 
behmd  the  curtaio,  as  it  may  happen — 
have  ran  up  to  a  ridiciiloiia  amonnt. 
lliey  should  now,  under  an  altered 
state  of  things,  be  prepared  to  do  one 
of  two  things, —  to  submit  with  a  cood 
grace  to  a  decrease  of  income,  which 
has  been  already  endured  by  all  the 
useful  avocations;  or,  if  they  have 
achieved  a  competence,  to  retire  from 
the  stage,  and  make  way  for  their 
younger  brethren,  who  would  be  con- 
tent with  more  moderate  emoluments. 
Let  them  be  assured  that  the  interests 
of  the  drama  would  not  suffer  by  their 
abdication.  The  places  of  all  players, 
C'xce[iting  a  Kean  or  an  O'Neil,  a 
Taltna  or  a  Mars,  are  very  speedily  sup- 
plied ;  die  comedian,  especiallv,  how- 
ever clever  he  may  be,  soon  nnds  aa 
adequate  successor.  There  is  much 
more  of  humour  than  of  pathos  in  the 
world  ;  llie  followers  ot  Democritus 
are  hr  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Heraclitus.  The  strong-minded,  the  . 
reflecting,  and  even  the  middle-aged, 
generally  sympathise  much  more  strong- 
ly with  the  satirist  and  derider  of  all 
things  human,  than  with  the  gentler 
sage  who  himented  and  wept  over 
every  passage  of  our  sublunary  career. 

I  fell  upon  a  strange  example  the 
other  day  of  the  tniih  of  this,  in  read- 
ing one  of  D'Alembert's  essays  upon 
physics.  He,  the  gentlest  of  philoso- 
phers and  kindliest  of  human  beings, 
talks  of  Democrilus  as  one  **  (jui  avoit 
trouve  la  inatuire  la  plus  philosophique 
de  jouir  de  la  nature  et  des  hommes,  en 
Ututiant  I'une  ei  em  te  mofmant  det 
miiretj* 

Manv  arguments,  we  are  aware,  have 
been  adduced  in  fivmir  ot  tlic  mainte- 
nance of  the  hi^h  salaries  lately  enjoyed 
by  those  leading  actors  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking — some  in  dull 
earnest  by  their  friends,  others  in 
solemn  dension  bv  the  enemies  of  their 
calling.  Unfriendly  persons  will  con- 
tend Uiat  payment  is  properly  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
occupation  in  which  an  individual  is 
enpat^rd  from  those  professions  which 
alone  the  world  holds  honourable, 
and  that,  therefore — I  will  not  pursue 
the  ar^ment ;  but  really,  now  that 
the  unjust  stigma  is  removed  fifom 


the  play-actors,  and  that  they  arc  no 
longer  rogues  auU  vagabonds  m  Uie 
eyes  of  the  law,  it  is  rather  too  bad 
that  they  should  continue  to  enct  sa^ 
laries  \\liich  could  be  only  justified  by 
a  precarious  and  infamous  avocation. 
They  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  con- 
tent, in  the  modesty  of  their  emdn* 
ments,  to  approach  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  learned  professions,  who  cer- 
tainly are  not  their  inferiors  in  intellect 
or  education. 

It  may  be  fiuther  urged,  however, 
that  in  this  occupation  the  labour  is  oer- 
tain,  the  success  alone  precarious ;  that 
t))e  stnigule  for  eminence  is  severe  and 
tedious  ;  that  few  only  can  ultimately 
raise  themselves  to  station  and  inde- 
pendence; and  that  of  the  thousand 
aspiiants,  scarcely  one  succeeds  in  win- 
ning even  a  transitory  fame ;  that  the 
income  of  the  player  altotjether  dies 
with  him;  and  that  for  all  tiiese  reasons 
it  IS  but  just  that  the  actor  should  he 
very  largely  remunerated  for  his  per* 
formances  during  his  season  of  renown. 
True — most  true  !  but  is  not  all  tins 
equally  true  of  men  in  all  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  generality  of  occupa- 
tions, provided  they  possess  no  private 
fortunes.  Physicians,  churchmen,  bar- 
risters, soldiers,  sailors — all  excepting 
only  the  favoured  of  the  blind  goudess 
in  their  birth — are  in  their  palmy  hour 
the  servants  of  the  public;  and  we 
know  the  truth  of  the  pithy  proverb 
quoted  by  the  nngrammatical  kitchen- 
maid  in  I^s  Fcinmes  S^avantt'Sf  tlwt 
service  is  no  inherftance.  Besides,  they 
in  their  earlier  time  have  to  viatch,  end 
wait,  and  struggle,  like  the  player,  aed 
ofientimes  under  severer  circtmistances; 
for  they  may  be  comparatively  as  poor 
as  him  m  liieir  grade,  and  they  yet  have 
to  maintain  the  appearance,  and  limit 
themselves  to  the  associations,  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  moreover,  they  have  this  addi- 
tional disadvantage, they  must  one  and 
all  have  sunk  a  coital  in  the  adventure. 
The  education  or  those  engaged  in  the 
learned  profiessioos  is  a  work  of  much 
time  and  great  expense  :  the  soldier  has 
to  purchase  his  steps,  or,  at  the  best,  to 
expend  his  own  money  while  he  is 
waiting  for  promotion ;  all  have  to  sup- 
port tMmsdves  for  a  long  period  wbilit 
they  are  courting  fortune;  even  the 
tradesman,  however  humble,  must  have 
something  before  he  embarks  m  busi- 
ness. All,  from  the  moment  when 
they  attain  their  occopatioo,  have  a 
certain  rank  and  character  to  mauitain 
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in  the  worid,  nnd  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
aand,  we  may  add,  is  in  the  eod  Ade- 
quately rewarded  for  his  studies,  his 

services,  his  toils.  The  play-actor 
alone  can  enter  upon  bis  avocation 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of 
breeches,*'  and  no  superfloous  pocket 
to  that  breeches  withul.  He  needs  no 
money,  for  his  daily  labours,  as  he  goes 
on,  supply,  though  perhaps  scantily, 
bis  natural  wants;  he  needs  no  know- 
ledge or  information,  for  he  learns  as  he 
drives  along;  he  may  begin  by  snurtin? 
the  ciiiidles,  dancing,  tumbling,  and 
admiring  others,  until  he  is  at  length 
himself  admired  as  the  living  image 
of  Bemdki  or  Hamiei;  he  needs  no 
character,  for  here  alone  of  all  emplof- 
ments  in  this  country  is  it  that  there 
are  no  questions  asked  "  respecting 
the  votary ; — he  needs  not  even  a  name, 
fer  be  may  select  firom  the  wide  range 
of  British  nomenclature,  ancient  and 
modem,  that  which  he  proposes  in  his 
person  to  immortalise.  Nor,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  his  pursuit,  docs  the  necessity 
of  an  expenaitore  proportiooablv  in- 
creased attend  it.  Ana,  hut  and  best 
of  all,  the  labours  of  the  successful 
play-actor  are  one  perpetual  triumph. 
He  has  not  to  look  to  the  doubtful 
fctore  for  his  reward, —  to  a  laboured 
panegyricy  a  chiselled  itonc^  the  de- 
cree of  a  posterity  at  length  impartialt 
—  the  present  pays  him  every  thing, 
even  unto  the  vulj^ar  applause  which 
his  soul  loveth.  lie  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  his  being,  in  the  halo  of 
bis  proper  fiune.  In  a  word,  when 
we  consider  the  emoluments  anti  ad- 
vaiii:ii;f's  of  other  and  higher  classes  of 
men,  Uiere  appears  to  be  no  one  reason 
why  the  player  ihoald  be  so  largely  re- 
warded for  his  labours  as  he  has  Men, 
and  yet  will  be,  except  that  men  always 
pay  more  Itbeially  for  thai  which  pleases. 


than  far  t^whiJiiiiiiaj  umful.  Aa 

to  the  reduction  contemplated  by  the 
new  lessee  of  the  patent  theatres,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  V\  e  only  thmk 
that  it  has  not  been  carried  finr  enough, 
and  that  it  has  been  frequently  exer- 
cised in  the  wrong  places. 

It  might  appear,  however,  invidious 
to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon 
such  matters  ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
clude this  branch  of  the  subject  hy 
expressing  my  strong  opinion,  that  a 
weight  found  so  extremely  oppressive 
in  the  oKlen  time  should  be  lightened 
as  much  a:s  possible.  At  the  same  time, 
I  would  strenuously  protest  against 
the  Whig  system  of  reduction  and 
retrenchment.  The  poorer  classes  of 
actors,  who  have  already  a  salary  but 
barely  sufficient  for  iheir  support, 
should  not  be  meddled  with,  much 
less  should  any  of  them  be  snmmari^ 
dismissed.  It  would  be  a  most  un- 
generous, if  not  unjust,  proceeding  upon 
the  part  of  the  new  lessee,  to  send  men 
adrit't  who  had  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  theatres,  who  are 
now  unfit  for  any  other  occupation, 
and  with  whom  there  was  a  virtual 
understanding,  I  might  almost  say  con- 
tract, implying,  tliat  so  long  as  they 
diligently  discliarged  their  duties,  so 
lon^  should  they  contintte  to  receive 
their  salaries.  M  r .  Bunn,  by  violating 
this  compact,  would  lose  a  thousand- 
fold more  through  the  just  indignation 
of  die  public  ttum  he  would  gain  by 
such  heartless  economy.  him 
play  the  despot;  his  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  play-actors  and 
play-goers  alike  rc(juire  that  he  should; 
out  let  him  play  the  despot  after  Tar- 

auin*s  Miioo, — off  with  tfie  heads  of 
11  the  taller  poppies  I  but  sulfer  the 
rest  to  be  safe  m  their  lowliness.* 
1  now  approach  tlie  last  cause  I 


*  '*  Hifitorv."  says  Bolingbroke, "  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example."  Very  well! 

Our  friend  Morgan  haa  recommended  Tarquin  to  you,  Mr.  Bunn,  as  a  model !  wo 
think  lliis  was  nitlinr  for  the  sake  of  the  tlrowsy  illustration  than  from  any  btdief  upon 
tiie  lluttler's  part  that  the  apocry])hul  tyrant  w us  a  ureter  person  to  be  litdd  up  for 
yoor  imitation.  Setting  the  poppies  asido,  we  are  inchnea  to  fancy  that  the  name 
our  friend  would  have  named  would  have  been  Tiberius,  the  great  theatrical  reformer 
of  antiquity.  This  grim  old  topor,  who  must  have  been  a  pleasant  fellow,  even 
according  to  tiie  accounts  of  Suetonius  and  the  other  literary  scoundrels  who  abussd 
mm  Cjbsabs,  and  who  was  deeidedly  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  to  be,  in  tl^iT^o^'Google 
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have  assifirned  for  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  great  theatres  and  the  les^itimate 
drama.  The  excitement  produced  by 
tbe  Refonn-bill  was  in  our  timei  nn- 
panlldbd  in  extent,  intensity,  and  du- 
ration ;  it  pervaded  every  class  of  the 
community  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  j  it  aticcted  every  individual; 
it  litenlly,  in  the  cant  of  St.  Stephen's, 
"  came  home  to  every  man's  business 
and  bosom,"  Never  were  the  Abdc- 
rites  so  mad  about  "  Love,  the  tyrant  of 
gods  aod  men,"  as  we  about  reform, 
the  healer  of  iJl  ills,  tbe  comforter,  the 
Mesiiab-measure  of  Lords  Durham 
and  John  Russell  T  Let  them  divide 
—  call,  I  should  say — the  honours  : 
the  trick,  however,  i??  nut  yet  won.  But 
to  proceed.  Tlie  whole  world  seemed 
to  oe  reeling  around  us ;  there  was'lio- 
thing  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
whicli  could  be  contemplated,  that  was 
not  either  tlireatened  with  or  actually 
sutienng  cliange.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances, men  become  fu  too  serious  ibr 
grave  diversions»thatis,forthe  mimieiy 
of  serious  matters,  strong  passions,  o'er- 
mastering  feelings,  and  soul-stirring 
events.  When  the  great  drama  of  a  re- 
volution is  performing  abroad,  wherein 
each  man  hopes  or  fears  or  fimeies  he 
will  yet  himself  become  an  actor,  and 
is  therefore  solicitous  about  his  own 
peculiar  part,  besides  havinu;  every 
nerve  strained  and  every  faculty  roused 
to  the  utmost  by  his  interest  In  the 
passing  scene,  how  can  any  body  wsste 
his  sympatliiea  by  yielding  to  any 
factitious  excitement,  in  witnessing  the 
mock  struggles  of  the  Richards,  the 
Matbetktp  the  BtUin^broket,  while 
puisuing  their  ambitious  objects  in 
the  waves  of  troublous  times  r  Yfhy 


Itttely  aroun 
leisare,  no 

grave  matt 
tainment 
tioo  from 
volution 

the  drama  ! 
like  the 


the  waters  ar^/out  hnce  more!  the 
barriers  are  d^vn  !  VVho  cau  guess 
tbe  moment  ^len  thiy  will  be  ab&o- 
us  ?  VTe  have  then  no 
lish,  for  sporting  with 
,  or  seexing  any  enter- 
h  recjnires  further  exer- 
overwrought  mind.  He- 
at all  limes  been  fttal  to 
The  muses  love  peace; 
aws,  they  are  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arms;  nay,  more,  in  the  midst 
even  of  popular  clamour  and  civic 
contention,  though  unstained  with 
blood.  If  men  nave  a  fancy,  in  a 
period  like  the  present  and  that  latdy 
gone  by,  for  any  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, it  is  for  something  grotesque — 
iiomething  that  tasks  not  the  mental 
Ihculties,  and  that  we  can  laugh  at 
even  in  bitterness  of  soul,  or  elM  Ibr 
mere  spectacle,  which  may  serve  to  re- 
lieve the  eye,  even  as  a  change  of  scene 
in  the  actual  world  might.  Farces, 
then,  in  which  hniaan  nature  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  ludicrous  or  contemptiblo 
point  of  view,  pantomimes,  melo- 
dramas, ballets,  and  such-like,  are  the 
stufl'for  the  times  that  be.  ^Vnd  why 
it  should  be  thus  is  easily  expUuned : 
nothinpf  is  amusement  rdaxatioii 
excepting  that  whidi  is  the  opposite  of 
the  occupation  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  and  by  which  wc  are  a-weary, 
A  long  walk  of  a  Suudjay  would  not, 
in  all  probabili^,  be  taitdj  the  giati- 
fication  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
or  any  other  twopenny-postman  would 
select  for  himself,  though  it  might  be 
highly  agreeable  to  bis  friend  i^lace 
tbetailtfr  ;  nor  would  Lord  Brougham, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  choose  to  paa 
his  Sunday  evening  in  playing  at 


and  seen  the  hot  blood  spinning  in  bubbles  on  the  pnrched  nnd  thirsty  steel,  be  felt. 
Hire  "  the  topmost  man  of  all  the  world,"  disgust  at  the  butcheries  of  the  amphitheatre. 
He  was  accordingly  scauty  of  his  presence  to  a  degree  theretofore  unprecedented  io 
an  individual  filling  his  offices  in  the  state;  and  upon  the  occasioii  of  a  row  taking 
place,  in  which  a  colonel  of  the  guards  was  wmiiidt d  and  some  people  killed, 
at  games  given  by  his  sou  Drusus,  he  moved  in  the  senate  tJiat  all  the  gladiators  and 
pluy-actors  should  be  scourged  for  the  same.  But  he  was  defeated  by  one  Q.  Haterias 
—the  Lord  Fife  or  Clanricarde  of  the  day  —  who  proved  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
that  the  Divus  Augustus  had  passed  an  act  of  gnicc  (something  like  Peers),  in  which 
it  wa»  set  forth  that  the  obnoxious  individuida  should  in  such  s  case  be  punished 
only  with  banishment.  But  Bibeiius  Caldius  Mero  was  not  a  man  to  be  put  off  his 
game.   He  iudulswf!  in  anntber  nntetion  •  vid  afterwsrda  iaaued  an  ^iAifliHiedMiu(0^^^ 
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judge,  tlioujjh  the  same  mipht  appear 
extremely  deligliiful  to  Sir  E.  Home  or 
Sir  James  Scarlett.  The  Lord  High 
CliaDcellor  of  England  wonld  natnnUj 
prefer  a  couple  of  dozen  glasses  of  cold 
Drandy  and  water,  from  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  so  rigorously  ^nd  reli- 

Siously  abstains  during  tlie  laborious 
■ys  of  the  week!*  NoUuog  won* 
dnftil  it  it,  therefore,  that  he  who  hu 
been  etiCTaed  all  day  in  watching,  or 
performing  in  a  great  political  drama, 
should  be  disposed  in  the  evening  to 
give  the  playen^king,  knight,  lover, 
mdj  (the  clown  would  have  a  better 
1*fiF*fr  with  him),  that  "  lenten  enter- 
tainment" which  they  would  have  as- 
suredly received  from  the  care-per- 
piexed  PrtDce  of  Denmark,  were  it  not 
that  he  saw  he  could  torn  them  to  his 
purpose.   Could  the  stage  indeed  he 
converted  into  a  political  engine  (it 
could  not  choose  but  be  Tory),  I  too 
should  say  with  HamUt,  "  He  that 
plays  the  king  shall  be  weioome;  his 
iBa|estj  shall  have  tribute  of  me  :  the 
adventurous  kmght  shall  use  his  foil 
and  target;  the  lover  shall  not  siijh 
gratis  ;  Uie  humorous  man  shall  end 
nis  part  in  'pcaoe ;  the  clown  shaH 
make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are 
tickled  o'the  sere;  and  the  lady  shall  say 
her  mind'  freely,  or  the  blank  verse 
shall  hall  for  it.*'    Even  as  it  is,  I  have 
•  leaning  to  the  clown  of  the  theatres. 
But  there  is  terrible  opposition  in  other 
bouses.    There  are  a  pair  of  performers 
in  a  house  that  I  decline  naming,  whose 
gambols  and  grimaces  ht  surpass  any 
thing  that  was  ever  achieved  by  Liston 
or  J.  Reeve.    I  sliall  only  observe 
(and  I  do  so,  that  Jack  and  Liston 
may  be  induced  to  attend  and  take 
lessons),  that  one  of  them  is  most 
learned,  and  the  other  most  reverend, 
^rosilai  ambOf  however^  in  the  By* 
Ionian  sense  of  the  words. 

Some  vague,  incomplete,  incapable 
idea  of  a  great  deal  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
mind  of  M.  Laporte.  Very  early  in 
the  season,  he  evidently  saw  most 
clearly,  that  nothing  but  loss  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  representations  of 
his  English  company,  and  he  forthwith 


struck  into  the  right  road.  He  left 
Polhill  floundering  m  the  attempt  to 
make  the  plays  of  our  great  dramatists 
acceptable  even  to  andtences  the  least 
nmnerous,  and  we  should  trust  (as  the 
manager  had  the  appointment  of  them 
himself)  the  most  select,  that  could  lie 
well  desired, — and  he  embarked  in  bal- 
lets. He  produced  MiumueUo  with  a 
very  contemptible  corps  ;  and,  coosi^ 
dering  the  season,  his  success  was 
wonderful.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, he  fail^  to  persevere ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  been  bereft  of  his  senses,  re- 
solved to  take  a  part  in  II  Famtka 
per  la  Musica.  Now,  before  [  proceed 
to  touch  upon  what  was  done  by  him 
and  Polhill,  1  will  state  briefly  what, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  in  my 
mind,  they  ought  to  have  done. 

Masanielio  succeeded  ;  Laporte  felt 
that  it  succeeded.  Polhill  saw  that  it 
succeeded,  and  he  engaged  a  corps  de 
btUlet  accordingly.  Now  the  success 
of  this  ballet  was  owing,  nndoabtedly, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  pictmeeque 
yet  simple  music,  which  might,  in 
Tom  Moore's  phrase,  be  likened  to  an 
easy,  artless  stranger,  who  makes  his 
way  to  the  heart  at  tfie  fiist  introduc* 
tion,  but  principally  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  story  being  pretty  well 
known  to  )he  play-going  public  by 
means  of  the  opera,  the  frequent  pub- 
lications on  the  subject,  and  common 
conversation.  Welly  tfie  Frenchman 
had  gained  a  victorv  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  im- 
prove it.  Probably  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  secret  of  his  suooess.  He  tried,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  some  other  ballet, 
which  was  "  caviare  to  the  general it 
failed  ;  and  he  then  gave  up  the  pursuit 
in  despair,  and  placed  his  whole  hopes 
upon  the  Italian  Opera,  which  he  had 
been  unwise  enough  to  take  ;  for,  by 
conduetiog  the  opposition  against  him- 
self, he,  in  a  word,  performed  the  feat 
that  Hotspur  in  his  wrath  alludes  to, — 
he  divided  himself,and  wenttobulleis.f 
P6lhill  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  se- 
cret :  he  removed  the  pretty  Duveroi^ 
from  the  adoration  of  the  muscadins  of 
Paris,  and  produced  her  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  the  cockneys  of  London, 


•  This  ahstfaieBee  is  the  more  praisewoftty  and  tfio  move  prsisSd,  beoaass  Us 
lordsUp  loves  the  liquor.  Mutual  admiration  of  this  fascinating  beverage,  it  is 
supposed  greatly  tended  to  strengthen  the  friendship  which  subsisted  betii^ssn  the 
late  Queen  Caroline  and  her  attomer-generai. 

t  '*  0, 1  eoald  dirids  myself  and  go  to  hulMs,  fer  moving  sueh  a  dish 
SMd  atilk  to  so  hoMotahle  an  aotioB.'^^Fini  Fsrt    King  Bmry  I V. 
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who,  by  the  way,  are  unfortunately 
very  slow  in  doing  homage  to  strange 
divinities  ;  and  he  had  a  corps  de  ballet ^ 
such  as  it  w«s,  to  assist  her!  He  in- 
troduced her  as  the  heroine  of  a  trashy 
composition,  called  La  Belle  au  Bois 
Dormant,  which  John  Bull  neither 
understood  nor  cared  for,  and  in  some 
few  detached  scenes  from  other  ballets, 
in  which  of  couiae  em  the  ghoat  of  a 
meaning  was  not  to  be  discovered.  So 
this  speculation  very  naturally  failed ; 
and  indeed  at  the  last  the  pretty  crea- 
ture had  little  more  to  do  than  play  the 
Wit€k  of  the  Alpsy  and  stand  to  be 
gaied  at  by  Tom  Duncombe,  Billy 
Lennox,  and  such  other  J^Ianf'reds  as 
could  make  good  their  entry  into  the 
magic  realms  behind  tlie  curtain.  The 
following  dialogue  was  rdieanad 
nightly 

Duvemay.  I  have  expected  this. 
What  would *st  thou  with  me  / 

Tom  Duncombe.  To  gaze  upon  thy 
beauty — nothing  further. 

DiawnMv.  Enough !  I  retire 
then — savT 

Tarn  Duncombe.  Retire ! 
[Duvernai/  dimppears^  with  a  mc- 
iodiouM  twangf  scorning  Tom 

Tom  Duncombe  {alone). 

We  are  the  fools  of  tisae  end  tener! — 

but 

When  that  the  coriaadeni  I  have  not, 
What  should  I  say— >elae,  by  young 
Lore,  would  I — 

Bill  T^enrnts,  You  would,  my  corie  1 

—and  I  — 

lorn  Duncombe.  Avaunt  1  vile  Swi- 
fdtOD. 

[Ent  Tom  Duncomhe  m  a  ra^e, 
manet  Bill  Leimox,  iaratehmg 
hit  head, 

o      •      •      •  • 

And  tiras  it  came  to  pass  that  Polhill, 
like  Laporte,  abandoned  all  good  hope 
from  ballet,  and,  like  Laporte,  betook 
himself  to  matters  musical.  T?ut  what 
should  these  gentlemen  have  done  ? 
That,  however,  matters  not!  Let  us 
rather  put  it  in  the  lbrm»  **  What  should 
Bilr.  Bonn,  warned  by  their  errors  and 
omissions,  do  next  session  ?"  He  is 
now  the  lessee  of  both  the  patent 
theatres.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  he  can  mnke  spod  use 
of  mora  than  one  of  them  for  urn  repre* 
sentation  of  the  legitimate  drama.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  get  together  a  com- 
pany sufficient  to  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  single  house  in  a  daeent  manner. 


To  make  one  good  troop — such  a  one, 
for  instance,  as  there  used  to  he  nt  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  with  an  allowance 
of  two,  and  generally  three,  good  actors 
for  each  character  in  the  standard 
drama,  an  entrepreneur  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  from  the  body  of 
performers  at  large.  Now,  if  Bunn 
were  even  disposed  to  do  this,  it  is  not 
in  his  power.  The  best  actors  in  sll 
departments  are  engaged  at  the  minor 
theatres,  or  in  the  provinces :  Mrs. 
Yates,  Miss  Tree,  Madame  Vestris, 
Mrs.  Orger,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Keeley, 
Mr.  Farren,  Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Watlack, 
Mr.  Warde,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Keeley, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  Mr.O.  Smith,  &c. 

It  will  l>e  accordingly  all  but  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Buim  to  do  more  than 
get  up  a  company  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  one  theatre.  He  may,  if 
he  believe  in  the  vulgar  proverb, 
''change  his  hand  for  luck,"  and  play 
his  troop  one  night  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  nait  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ao  on 
alternately  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
But  will  he  be  content  to  let  one  of  his 
theatres  lie  completely  idle  on  the  off 
nights — and  if  not,  to  what  purpose  does 
be  propose  to  turn  it  T  He  will  hard  I y  l>e 
disposed  to  meddle  with  foreign  operas 
again;  he  will  hardly  —  but  really  I 
cannot  answer  my  own  question  for 
Mr.  Bunn ;  so  I  will  proceed  to  say 
what  for  my  own  particular  I  thtiik  he 
of  the  black  vdveteen  tights,  &c.  ouf^t 
to  do  next  season.  He  ought  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  ballets,  and  add  thereto 
any  other  things  he  pleases,  English 
forces,  French  vaudevilles — any  thin^, 
in  shorty  to  eke  out  the  lull  eveninifs 
entertainments.  The  reasons  I  have  to 
advance  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  are,  I 
confess,  in  a  great  measure  founded  on 
the  splendid  passage  I  have  alreadj 
quoted  from  Jeremy  Bentham's  grsatest 
work.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
said  to  be  extremely  sparing  of  their 
words ;  I  apprehend  still  more  are 
they  charv  of  lending  their  ears  for  the 
words  of  others.  In  confirmation  of 
this  doctrine,  it  may  be  obaerved,  that 
the  pieces  which  have  been  tmiformly 
most  attractive  are  those  in  which  there 
is  a  vast  deal  of  action  and  very  little 
talk.  The  Christmas  pantomimes  and 
the  Easter  pieces  have  alone  protracted 
the  fall  of  tlie  great  theatres  up  to  the 
present  period.  I  am  accordingly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Mr.  Bull  would 
be  entarely  delighted  with  a  dtsmaiit 
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entertainment  in  which  the  use  of  words 
was  dispensed  witli  altogether,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  contrived  that  the 
OBtUne  of  the  titfj  Aould  be  con- 
veyed to  iii*  flund  without  the  inter- 
nediate  agency  of  those  troublesome 
exponeiJL<«,  one  half  of  which  it  will 
often  happen  you  do  not  hear,  and 
Urn  otber  hair  of  which  it  vdll  oc- 
CBsioDally  occur  you  do  not  under* 
sLind.    The  ballet  o(  Masaniello  was 
such  an  entertainment;  and  here  was 
the  secret  of  its  success.   The  play- 
going  people  hid  become  finoiliarvnth 
the  slmy,  and  could  aoeordingly  enjoy 
the  icpieecnmieB  of  it.   With  none  of 
the  other  ballets  produced,  however, 
were  they  upon  the  same  footing  of 
acqunafeaee.  and  none  <rf  thein  ao* 
condingly  aucceeded.    In  my  mind, 
the  ballet-master  should  never  be  al- 
lowf  d  the  alternative  conceded  to  the 
poet ;  he  should  be  compelled  in  all 
caaea  to  found  his  work  upon  some 
well-knowQ  ftoiyy  be  it  historical,  or 
traditional,  or  of  pieiant  omency — 
associated  in  our  memories  with  the 
school- room  or  the  nursery,  or  bruited 
about  under  a  prevailing  feeling  of  ex- 
cileiiieDt.   The  traosfiueooe,  accord- 
iogljr,  of  a  ballet  fiom  one  land  to 
another  appears   to   me  ridiculous. 
What  do  the  majority  of  those  who 
frequent  theatres  know  of  the  romantic 
lale  of  Inez  de  Castro  ? — how  can  they 
bewail  her  fate,  or  shudder,  while  they 
yet  sympathise,  with  the  deep  sorrow 
of  her  stem  husband?    No;  a  ballet 
should  be  national :  take  it  from  our 
history— take  it  fom  our  ballads — 
take  it  from  our  standard  llteratare'— • 
and  every  body  will  understand  it  — 
every  body  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  the  interest  it  is  calculated 
to  excite.    Our  history  abounds  in 
scenes  more  romantic  than  fiction  ever 
Tet  devised  ;  nor  have  we  a  lack  of 
heroes,  Plantagenets,  Percys,  Howards, 
whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  in  tlie  humblest  English 
villa^.  Oar  ballads  I  are  they  not  a 
positivetreasure  for  the  ingenious  ballet- 
maker?  would  not  Chevy  Chase  make 
a  most  admirable  ballet,  without  the 
altera tiou  of  a  single  incident,  or  the 
slightest  change  in  the  oidonnance  of 
the  scenes  or  events,  from  the  time 

"  The  stout  Earl  of  Northambstland 
A  vow  to  God  did  Bake," 

oDtil  the  day  of  Hambledown,  when 
the  Bnglish  king  met  the  Scots, 


*'  And  was  revenged  on  thpm  all. 
For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake?** 

As  to  our  standard  literature,  tliere  is 
scarcely  a  play  of  Shaksayeaw,or  a  novel 

of  Scott's,  that  would  not  furnish  forth 
a  most  excellent  ballet.  Some  fastidious 
person  might  deem  it  profanation  to 
have  a  play  of  Shakespeare  danced; 
bat  let  me  tell  him  that  he  does  not 
love  the  poet  more  than  I  do,  and  yet, 
that  were  I  aqain  to  witness  a  dramatic 
representation  of  any  of  his  plays,  even 
Ot/iello,  HiunUtf  or  King  Lear,  i  had 
rather  see  it  ably  given  as  a  ballet,  than 
perfimned  from  the  mutilated  copy  of 
the  stage,  and  played  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  played  at  present.  Lastly,  let  us 
look  to  the  immense  field  which  would 
be  opened  for  ballet  bv  the  adoption 
of  the  popular  topics  or  the  day. 

Pray,  would  not  the  capture  of 
Lisbon  by  Pedro  the  pirates  friend, 
the  brave  Lieutenant  Flitch,  after  he 
had  saved  his  bacon  by  breaking  gaol, 
make  a  fine  subject  for  a  comic  bsilet  ? 
and  c«n  it  be  that  a  nation  so  renowned 
for  its  caricatures  on  paper,  could  not 
furnish  forth  and  enjoy  a  burlesque 
entertainment  upon  so  rich  a  theme  ? 
Impoesiblel  A  George  Croikshank  of 
the  ^  &ntastic  toe  **  would  soon  spring 
up  among  us,  and  rival  him  of  the 
fantastic  finger;  and  wo  should  all  be 
delighted  with  his  works,  as  we  often 
have  been  vrith  the  sketcher's.  Then 
there  b  the  Belgian  revolution — the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch  and  taking  of 
Brussels  by  two  drunken  Irish  boys  — 
and  our  Palmerston's  protocols,  and 
the  crowning  of  King  Leopold,  and  la 
Reine,  and  papa  Philippe,  and  the 
style  in  which  he  cheated  our  excellent 
prince  out  of  the  fortune  —  oh,  the 
subject  is  almost  too  laup^hable  I  And 
as  a  graver  subject  there  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  "  three  glorious  days  of  Plt> 
ris ;"  but  this  has  been  played  already, 
and  my  heart  is  saddened  when  I  think 
of  tlie  circumstances  of  the  performance, 
and  the  fortune-stricken  actors  who  ap- 
peared in  it.  M.  de  Afiaas  relates  that 
after  the  tempwary  calm  which  suc- 
ceeded the  removal  of  the  king's  troops 
from  I'aris,  the  royal  children  (Henry 
of  France  and  his  sister)  and  their  com- 
panions were  allowed  to  resume  their 
s|X)rls  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  and 
that  he  himself  and  several  others  of  the 
care-worn  adherents  of  the  court  were 
attracted  to  the  play-gtbund  by  the 
noisy  glee  of  the  yoathfol  party.  On 
arriving  there  they  found  the  children 
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.playing  "  the  inmrrfction  o  f  Parh the 
Ducde  Boiirdeaiix,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  royal  guard,  was  command- 
ing the  Icing's  forces.  His  sister  was 
leader  of  the  insurgents. 

Next  day— but  the  story  of  folly  and 
irabeciHity,  madness  .and  treachery,  is 
fresh  in  every  mind.  Alas  for  the  inuo- 
oent  victims  I   Letmeresame.  ^ 

Not  only  in  our  own  national  bistoiy, 
and  in  that  of  other  countries,  are  there, 
however,  events  continually  taking  place 
wherewith  all  are  acquainted,  ana  in 
which  all  feel  interest,  and  that  there- 
fore might  well  supply  a  succession  of 
themes  for  popular  ballets,  but  even 
in  our  domestic  history  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustil>le  store  of  subjects  for  the 
talents  of  the  saltatory  composer.  Sel- 
dom, iodeedy  does  it  happen  that  there 
is  a  Sunday  paper  published  in  which 
there  is  not  set  down  some  passage  of 
real  life,  tragical  or  comic,  with  the 
continuous  recital  of  which  ever^  ear 
is  tingling,  witii  the  various  incidents 
whereof  every  heart  is  affected*  I  pass 
lightly  by  the  comical,  because  such 
may  be  at  any  time  invented  ;  and, 
even  when  of  actual  occurrence,  may 
be  wonderfully  embellished  in  a  rela- 
tion sim|Ue  and  correct  in  every  cir- 
cumstance. For  the  imairitiaiions  of 
genius  in  this  line  will  always  surpass 
the  actual  circumstances  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, fbn,  or  grotesqueness,  on  whidi 
they  are  employed ;  because  fow  in- 
deed are  the  individuals  who  can  view 
the  things  that  do  positively  happen  with 
the  penetrating  eye  of  genius,  which 
distinguishes  shades  and  nnes  and  oo* 
knin  that  are  altogether  imperceptible 
to  the  vulgar  gaze  :  but  in  toe  tragical, 
the  solemn  stern  reality  always  sur- 
passes the  wildest  iiction.  The  heart 
of  man  never  hath  conceived,  nor  can 
the  tongue  of  eloquence  portray,  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  parp^tialed 
upon  this  earth,  by  creatures  wearing 
the  human  form.  Now,  when  our  minds 
are  filled  with  the  horrible  imaginings 
which  leceot  events  of  dread  atrocity 
are  calculated  to  excite,  the  gnenlity 
of  mankind — all,  perad  venture,  except- 
ing the  philosopher,  who  can  calmly 
scrutinise  the  causes  of  things — feel  a 
moibid  amdety  to  see  these  imaginings 
embodied,  and,  as  it  warn,  follilled. 
Suffer,  moreover,  this  anxiety  to  in- 
crease into  a  feeling  something  more 
intense,  and  to  operate  on  a  mind 
ailher  naturally  weak,  or  warped  by 
aupeiatitioD,  or  aflbded  by  physical 


causes,  albeit  temporary,  and  there  will 
be  a  rage  to  become  an  actor  in  a  scene 
of  this  peculiar  wickedness  or  crime ; 
under  the  perpetual  instigations  of 
which  every  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple— every  human  feeling^reiSOQ 
itself,  will  finally  give  way. 

It  is  scarcely  necessa^  to  adduce 
mooft  in  support  of  this  position,  so 
naqoent  are  the  instances  of  crimes 
whose  discovery-,  and  the  recital  of 
whose  details,  produced  a  strong  eflect 

ri  the  popular  mind,  having  become 
lutely  endemic  One  noUble  case 
there  is  in  which  all  the  pregnant 
women  of  a  large  portion  of  France 
were  seized  with  a  most  unnatural 
monomania.  One  or  two  child-murders 
were  committed  —  the  dreadful  details 
were  spread  abroad — the  utmost  honor 
was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
but,  to  the  amazement  of  the  ignorant, 
the  cases  multiplied :  women  in  all 
classes  of  life  —  the  best,  the  gentlest, 
the  most  pious,  destroyed  the  innooent 
beings  they  bad  but  just  brought  to 
light.  The  wretched  mothers  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
they  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  com- 
mit; they  wished  to  be  protected  agsioat 
themselves — to  be  prevented  firom  doing 
that  which,  if  either  the  opportunity 
offered  or  could  be  compassed  (and 
most  wretchedly  ingenious  were  they 
in  their  stratsgems  to  bring  it  about), 
would  most  assuredly  be  perpetrated. 
The  mania  spread  far  and  wide,  until 
at  length  it  came  to  pass,  that  no  mo- 
ther was  free  from  the  insane  desire  to 
destroy  her  own  ofispring.  It  was 
oessary  to  watch  continually  over  the 
safety  of  the  babe,  while  within  her 
grasp .  The  soul  of  Medea  had  entered 
every  bosom. 

Here  we  have  the  deranged  feeling 
so  absolutely  dominant,  tlmt  it  oveiw 
bears  the  apprehension  of  tlie  most  ter- 
rible punishment  which  could  [wssibly 
be  incurred  —  the  remorse  for  such  a 
crime.  It  may  be  argued,  that  the  pe- 
colier  state  of  the  woman  at  the  period 
ahonld  prevent  any  thing  done  by  her, 
under  such  an  excess  of  nervous  action 
as  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  abso- 
lute brain-sickness,  being  urged  as  a 
proof  respecting  the  eSects  of  this 
species  ot  mental  excitement  in  gene- 
ral. Well,  but  look  at  the  results  that, 
in  all  the  cases  wliich  we  have  been 
able  to  come  at,  have  alleaded  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  henious  crimt  amongst 
those  who  have  had  leisare  or  inclinih 
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lion  to  brood  over  it; — observe,  that 
whenever  there  was  a  lapee  from  virtoe 
npoo  the  part  of  a  vestal  diiicovered 
and  punished,  how  speedily  (notwith- 
standing the  livinir  tomb  in  the  cursed 
field)  a  tram  of  other  ca^s  obtruded 
theoDiselves  upon  the  public  Tiew.  Look 
at  the  nunneries  1  Mark  how  a  single 
case  of  infamous  debauchery,  or  sup- 
pntfd  demoniac  possession  ruirl  pos- 
session and  debauchery,  by  the  way, 
did  really,  hi  the  ancient  times,  mean 
pretty  much  the  same  thing),  were  fol- 
lowed np  by  a  host  of  others !  It  may 
again,  however,  he  nr^ed,  that  th^se 
close  communities  were  as  it  were  hot- 
beds for  the  creation  and  growth  of  mor- 
bid feelings;  but  look  abroad  (and  here 
jOQ  need  not  confine  your  contem illa- 
tion to  the  weaker  vo-vsel,  the  victim  of 
a  false  position,  whcrennto  I  have  here- 
tofore aloue  directed  your  attention), 
—look  abnMd,  and  see  how  eonstantly , 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history  to 
Represent  hour,  every  folly,  every  vice, 
every  superstition,  and,  1  must  add, 
every  creed  that  has  been  proscribed, 
has  found  its  votaries  ready  to  peril 
all  fer  the  pleasure  of  believing  that 
they  sin,  or  the  pride  of  fancyin^^  tliat 
they  stand  apart  from  the  great  body  of 
their  fellow-men  in  the  cliaracter  of 
the  elect.  In  fact,  the  whole  class  of 
feelings  whereof  I  have  been  treating 
are  phases  of  that  stmnge  feelini^  which 
so  strontily  ur^es  a  man  to  cast  liiniself 
fonvard  when  he  finds  himself  upon 
the  bnnic  of  some  toppling  crag  or  tre- 
mendous precipice.  Now  it  appears 
to  me,  as  a  consequence  from  what 
has  been  stated,  it  cannot  be  for  a  mo- 
ment doubtful,  that  if  those  fearfully- 
interesting  passaijts, —  say  of  murder 
(as,  for  example,  the  story  of  C order  or 
of'Thnrtell),  and  such  like  horrible 
crimeSy  which  are  ever  and  anon  oc- 
currincr,  were  to  be  converted  into 
ballet«i,  the  theatres  would  be  thronged 
each  night  to  witness  their  representa- 
tion. Great  care,  of  course,  snould  be 
taken  in  getting  up  the  entertainment 
properly;  in  some  instances  it  niiuht 
be  advisable  to  obey  the  Iloratian  rule, 
and  refrain  from  exhibiting  the  fe- 
lonious act  itself  in  the  presence  cf  tfie 
people:  circumstances, however, would 
determine  this  ;  but  every  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  correctness  of 
costume,  the  fidelity  of  the  scenery, 
which  should  be  painted  from  sketches 
made  on  the  snot  by  some  eminent 
artist,  and  to  the  appropriateness  of 
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the  music  and  the  dances,  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  having^  a  first-rate 
composer,  such  as  Rossini  or  Anher, 

an  excellent  ballet-master,  and  a  com- 
plete for/)S  (le  ballet  J  which  should  in- 
clude a  ileberle  or  a  Taglioni,  lu  the 
pay  of  the  establishment.  The  facts, 
too,  of  the  case  which  forms  the  theme 
never  should  be  lightly  departed  from ; 
while  upon  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
ject the  imagination  of  the  adapter 
might  be  allowed  free  play.  Were 
the  je  things  done,  the  success  of  such 
piec  i  s  would  be  astounding  to  the 
muids  of  impoverished  manao^ers.  And 
let  nobody  l^e  silly  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  audiences  would  be  drawn 
exclusively  from  the  lower  classes, 
whose  habits  are  coarse,  whose  minds 
are  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  have 
been  long  familiarised  with  cruelty 
and  the  contemplation  of  scenes  from 
which  the  ftelings  of  the  moie  re- 
fined and  delicate  would  revolt  The 
whole  community,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  would  rush  to  see  such  entertain- 
ments, let  them  rail  against  them  as 
they  might.  Even  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don would  grant  himself  a  dispense^ 
tion  from  the  hypocrisy  of  puritanical 
observances  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
being  present.  The  lord  high  chan- 
cellor would  secure  seats  nightly  for 
himself  and  a  chosen  companion  (say  a 
bottle  of  brandy)  wherewith  he  might 
hold  consoling  converse  between  the 
acts.  Every  body,  in  a  word,  would 
be  tliere,  from  the  delicate  maiden  of 
honour"  to  the  coarse  cinder^wench, 
from  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  dandy  (take  notice,  good  people,  I 
do  not  mean  to  put  Hron.  ham  in  any 
of  these  categories),  to  Joe  liume,John 
Bonrring,  and  Tom  Macaulay.  The 
powerful  attraction  inherent  io  the  ai^ 
nouncement  of  such  a  representation, 
and  the  intense  excitement  it  would 
produce  during  its  progress,  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  like  properties  of  a 
Spanish  bulUfioht  in  the  pvesent  day, 
or  a  combat  il  foutnmeet  or  a  free  and 
gentle  passage  of  arm«,  in  the  olden 
time.  The  lack  of  real  blood  and 
wounds,  terrible  torture,  and  violent 
death,  would  alone  make  the  dilSeiw 
ence.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
"  deepest"  tragedy  that  ever  was  com- 
posed, with  Miss  O'Neil  and  Kean 
performing  in  it,  would  not  have  an 
auditor  on  the  night  of  such  a  ballet. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  bom  8avage% 
and  with  all  the  vices  of  nvages  (the 
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diieases  of  our  parents  and  progenitors, 
Arising  from  the  trtifidal  state  of  exisi- 

ence  in  society,  have  rendeicd  us,  from 
the  first,  destitute  of  many  of  (heir 
physical  adranlages),  and  there  is  an 
ineradicable  taint  of  our  proper  and 
original  nature  hirkiog  in  the  bloed. 
Eveiy  thing  that  nobly  distinguishes 
us  from  the  mere  brute  beast  (excepting 
only,  according  to  the  physiologists 
ana  philosophers,  the  power  of  laugh- 
ing, a  very  pleasing  and  soothing,  if 
not  very  nsenily  power  upon  occasion) 
we  owe  to  education: — knowledge, 
gentleness,  courage !  Some  stupid 
person  may  deny  the  last ;  but  the 
wiser  know  that  courage  essentially 
belongs  to  civilisation^  and  that  the 
savage,  like  the  wild  b<»st,  is  always  n 
coward  ;  lie  will  fight  desperately  and 
well  when  he  is  absolutely  driven  to  it, 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  that  feeling 
which  has  no  tonch  of  fear;  that  is  Ihe 
result  of  truninff  from  youth,  of  stndy, 
observation,  and  companionship,  dur- 
ing life,  and  which  teaches  one  to  peril 
existence  cheerfully  whenever  there  is 
question  of  honour  or  renown.  Ay, 
Barry  I  to  go  forth  like  Forlinbias^ 

**  Ezpoainr  what  is  moftil  and  onsore 
To  all  uat  fbttnne,  death,  or  danger 

dnrp. 

Even  for  an  egg-shell." 

Yes !  decidedly  we  are  all  originally 
like  tlie  savage,  false  and  cruel :  our 
childish  dispositions  and  propensities 
abundantly  serve  to  establuh  tiiis. 
Astonishing  instances  of  falsehood  in 
joai^  chiUren,  coloured  with  inge- 
nuity, detailed  and  re-worded  with  ac- 
curacy, and  persisted  in  with  obstinacy 
—all  truly  marvellous,  and  well-nigh 
past  oedibilily^  may  be  found  in  most 
of  the  books  of  witchcraft.  Hundreds 
of  grown  persons,  who  had  somehow 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
urchins,  or  fell  within  the  sphere  of 
their  caprice,  were  done  to  death  by  it. 
As  to  the  taste  for  cruelty,  it  is  obnous 
to  every  eye.  Domitian,  according  to 
the  story  of  Suetonius,  was  delighted 
at  the  cruel  paslnnes  in  which  his  in- 
fimt  daughter  best  loved  to  be  engaged, 
and  considmd  it  as  a  proof  of  her 
being  indeed  his  child :  alas  1  the  em- 
peror might  have  fathered  all  the  little 
girls  and  boys  in  Rome  upon  the  test 
of  such  authority.  As  we  grow  up, 
ihe  eflhct  of  a  generous  discinline  is  to 
eradicale  these  vices  as  nearly  as  may 
be;  in  gentlemen,  the  first  completely, 


for  H  invariably  brings  todi  heavy  re- 
tribution with  it  in  boyhood,  and  i» 
held  up  in  so  odious  a  light  at  all 
times,  and  is  so  thoroughly  despised, 
and  consequently  so  fearfully  avenged 
on  him  who  even  tampers  vritfi  it  in 
manhood,  that  we  shrink  from  it  with 
superstitious  abhorrence.  But  I  doubt 
much  whether,  in  spite  of  precept, 
study,  and  philosophy,  the  other  —  1 
mean  cruelly  — does  not  to  the  last 
linger  sound  our  heart's  core,  waiting 
to  burst  forth  in  overwhelming  might 
at  a  befitting  provocation,  and  occa- 
sionally obtruding,  or  rather  insinuating 
itself,  into  sports  and  pursuits  in  whieb 
we  fancy  and  Batter  ourselves  it  cars 
have  no  concern. 

So  firmly  conTinced  am  I  of  the 
truth  of  all  I  have  been  urging,  that  1 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  in  reli- 
gious, moral,  humane  England,  where 
so  much  sympathy  is  displaced  toward* 
dumb  animals  and  chattering  niggersy 
the  old  sports  of  the  arena  were  by 
any  chance  revived  —  tlie  struggles  of 
men  with  savage  beasts  for  life,  and 
the  combats  of  gladialom  one  with  an- 
other—  of  real  men  spilling  real  blood, 
and  holding  their  lives  u|>on  the  itnurc 
of  their  own  skill  and  fortune,  or  the 
caprice  of  the  spectators  Aest  would 
be  the  only  popular  entertunmanta* 
Beside  them  all  others  would  appear 
insipid — mawkish  in  the  last  degree  ; 
our  gentlest  dames  would  flock  in 
bevies  of  beauty  to  the  amphitheatre 
as  d>ey  did  to  the  tooinament  of  old  ; 
ay,  and,  by  the  majesty  of  tlie  double- 
^ed  Janus  I  we  should  have  our  hu- 
manity-men rushing  there  in  droves, 
and  jostling  the  hangmen  and  nackers 
in  the  extiemitYoftbeirhaste.  There, 
in  sooth,  should  we  find  our  Humes 
and  Buxtons  trying  a  new  form  of  the 
old  game,  and  using  their  influence 
amongst  the  rabble  with  pretty  much 
the  same  object  to  whidi  di^  aow 
apply  it  **  m  another  place:" 

"  £t  verso  polhoe  rulgi 
Qaenlibetoeddttat  pepolsriter.'* 

Then,  also,  should  we  have  our  Cleve- 
lands  and  Cbnricardes,  our  Gullys  and 
our  Gronows,  with  their  betting- books 
in  hand,  giving  and  taking  odds,  back- 
ing, as  the  tide  of  fortune  might  turn, 
now  the  net  and  again  the  fish  —  now 
the  sword  and  now  the  cimetar — the 
rttiarius  or  the  aiyrmilb— the  teeular 
or  the  Thvdcinn. 
"  Something  too  much  of  this,"  how- 
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erer,  sp^ms  (o  be  whispered  in  my  ear. 
I  breaii  it  otf,  it  may  be,  abruptly ;  but 
yet  I  do  think  that  it  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  said,  tint  then  te  that 
within  us  which  would  afford  a  cordial 
veoeption  to  such  ballets  as  I  have 
xpotcen  of,  and  that,  in  fact,  if  produced, 
ibey  must  be  entirely  successful.  The 
lad  chanherlain  might  perhaps  not 
altogether  approve  of  them ;  and  yet 
that  should  not  be,  for  he  is  a  great 
dancer  himself,  and  has  several  of  the 
usual  qualities  of  a  dancer  (amongst 
the  loly  he  it  certainly  biie  eomme  tm 
inmWf)  and  sbouUC  therefore,  en- 
courage the  saltatory  art  in  all  its 
branches.  Neither  mij^iit  a  man,  in 
the  peculiar  situation  of  a  manager, 
care  to  sport  with  such  ftwfiil  subjects. 
The  gallows,  after  all,  is  a  aerioua 
natter. 

Idonot,accordingly,adviseMr.  Bunn 
to  give  entertainments  of  this  description 
at  one  of  the  patent  theatres ;  but  1  will 
only  say,  that  if  he  did  so  giTC  these 
ballets,  he  might,  after  a  short  tiney 
take  his  after-part  out  of  mourning, 
and  wear  white  breeches  all  the  rest  of 
bis  life.  People  might,  perhaps,  be  an- 
noying him  by  stating  that,  haply,  these 
exhibitions  would  not  much  conduce 
to  the  popular  morality  !  ^'ery  likely, 
Bunn  ;  but  tell  them  that  your  idea 
respecting  the  effect  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions generally  upon  the  raomlitr 
of  the  people,  entirely  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  if 
they  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the 
bishop,  as  they  probably  will  —  *^  and 
what  for  no  V*  as  Meg  Dodds  obserres 
—tell  them,  my  sable-stened  youth, 
that  dramatic  exhibitions,  to  be  worth 
any  thing,  must,  like  Shakespeare's 
plays,  be  representations  of  passages  in 
real  life,  from  which  it  would  be  difti- 
cnlt  indeed  to  extinct  a  moral  code. 

Ibe  old  Gteeks  knew  and  felt  this ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  in  all 
the  ancient  dramas  the  fine  sentiments 
about  right  and  wrong,  the  piety  of 
men,  the  justice  of  the  gods, — the  mo- 
rality, in  short,  is  left  to  the  chorus. 
Horace,  observing  this,  and  perhaps 
contenting  himself  with  the  fact,  with- 
out inquirinK  into  the  reason,  has 
founded  a  rule  upon  it  in  his  treatise 
the  Art  Poetical.  But  if  we  ex- 
amine the  march  of  the  drama  itself, 
we  shall  there  find,  as  in  the  material 
world,  that  most  frequently  the  inno- 
cent are  miserable,  the  guilty  prospe- 
rous, the  traitor  and  the  mean  man 


triumphant,  the  true  man  and  the  hero 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  A  gloomy  and 
inexorable  Fate  presides  oterall  Uitng^: 
against  this  it  is  rain  for  homanitjr  to 
contend.  Piety  and  virtue  are  of  no 
avail — all  men  must  fulfil  their  destiny. 

Tell  them  this,  Bunn;  and  if  you 
do  not  convince  them  all,  you  will 
punle  some  of  them.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  tyranny  of  the  chambcilain, 
your  own  vnluar  prejudices,  or  the 
prejudices  of  ll)e  vulu'ar,  induce  you  to 
abandon  as  subjects  for  vour  ballets, 
not  only  the  passages  of  domestic  tni^ 
gedy  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  the 
mighty  events  which  are  now  of  daily 
occunence,  our  history,  our  literature, 
and,  above  all,  our  ballads  (the  most 
appropriate,  perhaps,  because  oniver- 
sally  known),  do  yet  remain  to  you  for 
this  purpose.  Observe  the  unprece- 
dented success  of  the  piece  entitled 
Black-eyed  Susan ;  embrace  the  omen, 
and  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  I 
have  given  you*  I  addrasB  you  se- 
liously.  Surely  you  must  peiteive  this 
piece  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
public  favour  that  might  not  be  em- 
bodied in  a  ballet :  the  plot  is  pili- 
fblly  ridiculous;  there  Is  no  delineation 
of  character  throughout  the  whole  drama 
entitled  to  the  smallest  praise.  In  the 
dialogue  there  is  neither  wit,  humour, 
sense,  grammar,  nor  English  !  The  at- 
traction lies  in  the  name  of  the  old 
ballad,  the  acting  of  T.  P.  Cooke  (and, 
undoubtedly,  both  he  himself  and  the 
audience  would  be  delighted  at  a  change 
of  the  representation,  which  would  re- 
lieve him  from  the  trouble  of  speaking), 
and  tfiat  strong  sympathy  with  the 
blue-jackets  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  entertaining  from  our  childhood. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  next  season.  I  now, 
at  length,  approach  the  line  of  poKcy 
which  the  directors  did  actually  pursue 
in  the  season  which  has  just  concluded. 
Both,  after  the  utter  failure  of  their 
hopes  from  the  English  companies, 
betook  themselves  to  opera,  as  a  last 
resort.  The  enthusiasm  with  wbkh 
the  works  of  the  German  masters  were 
received  last  vcar,  and  thf  praiso  that 
was  so  deservedly  lieapeil  upon  Tum- 
burini,  Rubini,  Schroeder  Devrient, 
and  other  singers,  also  introduced  to 
this  country  durinj;  Mr.  Mason's  ma- 
nagement of  the  K info's  Theatre,  en- 
couraged them  to  embark  in  the  spe- 
culation. I  propose  to  ofier  some 
remarks  upon  what  was  done;  and  in- 
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asmucb  as  Draiy  Lado  was  the  «cene 
of  the  only  passages  of  high  sueoess 
which  attended  the  lyric  muse,  I  slrall 
cotnrnence  hy  callirif^  attention  to  what 
there  look  place,     l  lu  IilsI  in:i««ic  tlial 
was  ever  |et  cuinpused,  uaU  tlie  tdleuls 
of  two  of  the  most  excellent  lyric 
singen  and  performers  that  have  ever 
yet  been  heard,  were  here  held  forth  as 
allraciions  to  the  people  —  the  nmsic 
ot  Mozart  and  lieeUiuven,  the  talents 
of  Madame  Malibrao  and  Madame 
Scbrceder  Devrient.    Tliese  women 
are»  at  this  present  time,  the  first  public 
sinf^ers  in  the  world ;  tliey  are  not  merely 
unrivalled, —  they  are  unapproached. 
Lately  Uiere  wuii  one  who  had  a  voice 
of  higher  quality,  and,  in  itself,  a  far 
better  voice  than  that  posnassed  by 
either    of  tlie  ladies,  and  one  wlio, 
merely  as  a  sifiijer — say  in  a  concert- 
room — was,  I  believe  in  ray  soul,  never 
equalled.  The  fiuitastic  panegyric  of 
the  French  critic,  if  applied  to  her, 
could  sotrccly  be  oonsiaered  an  ex*> 
aggeration  : — '*  Sa  voir  est  une  magic 
continue  I  le ;  c'tsi  tour-a-tour  un  ros- 
Mlgltol  gui  chuntCf  un  ruissatu  qui  tnur- 
wmrt,  tm  xepht/re  qui  folAire,**  Bat 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  nas,  like  Miss 
exchaiijxed  llie  admiration  of 
thousands  for  tlie  love  of  one  ;  she  has 
retired  from  the  stage  to  adorn  a  happy 
hearth,  and  the  voice  of  the  chvmer 
will  be  heard  by  ns  no  moie.  Since 
her  departure,  there  is  no  singer  who 
can  be  properly  mentioned  a^  approach- 
ing Malibran,  and  only  one  actress  — 
the  admirable  Mademoi:»elle  Mars.  We 
have  in  this  tank  no  actress — the  Ita- 
lians no  great  actress — the  French  have 
not  a  second.    I  have  not  named  De- 
vrient  here, because  Madame  I'asta  may 
be  classed  with  her  as  an  actress,  though 
very  fhr  inferior  to  her  as  a  singer; 
but,  wh.  lilt  r  regarded  as  actress  or 
sinoer.  MaHanw>  P«c*«  is  infinitely  be- 


tragical  or  comic ;  and  this  is  genius. 
But  why  dwell  upon  the  eicellendes  of 

tueVi  >  /'  //fona,  Ttts  Zerlina  ?  Are  they 

not  already  written  on  the  Fra<;erian 
\).vze  ?•  lint  next,  as  to  I'uNta's  >nigiiig ; 
really  1  mu»t  say,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  preposterousthan  the  praises  which 
have  been  lavished  on  it.  She  has 
tremendous  physical  defects  to  labour 
with  :  she  has  a  bad  ear ;  she  sings 
continually  out  of  tune  (and  tliis  our 
learned  newspaper  critics  reluctantly 
state  upon  occasions,  as  though  it  were 
a  rare  occurrence,  whereas,  if  they  ac- 
tually detected  her  Hinging  in  tnne, 
that  would  be  the  thing  worth  noting); 
and  as  to  the  voice,  to  borrow  the  ex- 
pressive though  curious  phrase  of  m 
ftinid  of  mine,  There  is  a  regular 
hutr-stroke  through  it."  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  observing  that  every 
now  and  Uien  she  is  hoarse  in  her  low 
notes,  flat  in  her  high  ;  and  that  when 
she  is  singing  good  music,  such  as  that 
of  Semtraniidr^  even  though  mauled, 
and  mangUd,  an«l  transposed,  to  suit 
her  voice,  yet  d  >i's  that  voice  frequently 
give  way  in  her  attempts  at  utterance. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  her  love  for  such 
operas  as  Nomtif  in  which  theie  is 
neither  melody,  nor  harmony,  nor  any 
thinir,  in  short,  but  noise. 

Devheiit,  it  appears  to  me,  is  re- 
stricted in  like  manner  to  a  class  of  char 
meters ;  but  they  are  of  a  more  genial 
descrintion  than  Pasta's.  As  a  singer 
she  IS  far  superior ;  she  has  a  fine  voice, 
great  taste,  excellent  enunciation,  im- 
passioned feeling — all  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  a  grsat  lyric  art- 
ist. She  lacks,  however,  the  \ersatile 
genius  of  Malibr.m.  She  could  not 
act  all  manner  of  parts,  and  sing  all 
manner  of  music,  making  eveu  tiiat 
wliich  is  positively  bad  pleasing  to  the 
auditor  by  her  fanciful  improvisations 
and  embellisbmmts.      Hnth  fhn  fiur 
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the  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
at  once  her  powers  in  tragedy  and  co- 
medy; and  the  people,  though  at  fir;^t 
slow  to  admire,  were  at  hist  enraptured 
with  her  performance.  Otj,  it  was  truly 
exquisite  I  Did  not  Dorat  see  her  play 
in  comedy  ?  and  were  not  these  verses 
written  for  her! 

«  II  me  sanMe  li  Toir  Vctil  hriUant  da 

Parler,  agir,  mart  1»»t,  avec  16geret6  j 
Piquauta  sans  upiTct,  et  riva  Mina 
grimace, 

A  chaque  mouvemeut  acqu^'rir  une  pr&ce, 
SouTir,  tt'exprimer,  tie  tairu  avec  esurit } 
Joindre  la  jaa  moat,  i  Teclair  da  mbit ; 
Haanoar  totu  sea  toas— -variar  sa  figura— 
RajiDmB  t.'AiiT  vktvtLML,  sr  pabse  la 
Natibt/' 

Sorry  am  I  to  say,  however,  that 
Mahbran  never  appeared  to  so  little 
advantage  as  a  singer.  The  music  was 
mere  vapid  tiash  !   She  had  the  bad 
taste  to  attempt  those  horrid  Knglish 
shakes,  by  way  of  propitialin<:  the  gal- 
lery, and  she  was  coiuleiuiied  to  sing 
words  that  of  course  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  music.   It  is  extremely  diA- 
cult  to  adapt  oorcaitilaginous  language 
to  music,  not  on  account  of  the  rhythm, 
but  because  of  the  acctiil.    1  know  not 
one  who   has  i>ucceeded,  excepting 
Thomas  Moore.    In  my  mind,  the 
diflBculiy  arises  not  fiom  an  inherent 
want  of  nit  li  'dy  in  our  tongue — for  our 
poetry  is  snu  ly  as  sweet  to  hear  a.s 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  tlie  worlds 
bat  from  the  peculiar  restrictions  to 
^icb,  I  know  not  how,  or  why,  or 
wherefore,  we  have  thought  fit  to  sub- 
ject it.    Ours  is  the  only  langua<;e  (I 
do  not  allude  to  German,  or  any  of  the 
other  barbarous  languages)  in  which 
words  are  always  pronouncedi  and  I 
might  say  written^  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  occurring  in  poetry  or  prose, 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  great 
accommodation  is  given  to  the  verse. 
Not  to  insist  upon  the  latter  very  fhcile 
languages,  in  rrench,  a  less  musical 
tongue  than  our  own,  the  natural  de- 
fects are  m  a  great  measure  su[)plied 
by  the  license  granted  of  at  one  time 
making  elisions,  and  at  another  of 
Sounding  and  accenting  final  vowels 
in  poetry  that  are  mule  in  prose,  which, 
as  M.  .lourdain  at  last,  learned  men 
Kenerally  use  in  common  conversation. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  same  license  was  for* 
neriy  allowed  in  our  own  laoguage : 


and  I  think  it  likely  that  any  body  wlio 
takes  np  a  tale  of  Chaucer*s,  and  reads 

the  veises  as  he  would  read  Trench 
verses  —  that  is  to  say,  pronounces  the 
words  generally  as  though  they  were 
F^ch  woids,  and  uses  the  French 
accentuation,  and  avails  himself  of  the 
French  privileges — I  think  it  likely 
that  any  body  who  does  this  w  ll  con- 
cur with  me  in  opinion.  lie  will  tind 
that  all  those  instances  of  harshness  in 
the  verse,  and  incompleteness  in  the 
rhythm— whereof,  to  my  amaaementy 
glorious  .lohii  complains  —  disappear, 
and  that  the  Imes  arc  for  ih  •  most  part 
as  smooth  as  any  that  have  been  since 
written  in  the  same  metre. 

In  these  days,  however,  ourvrords 
are  each  as  fixed  and  unaccommo- 
dating as  I'rocmstes*  hed  ;  and  the 
music  it  is  that  must  be  stretched  or 
compressed,  to  he  adjusted  to  them. 
Hence  English  is  a  most  ungracious 
and  perilous  tongue  to  sing  in. 

Little  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that 
Mahbran  the  sinerer  should  not  have 
been  quite  herself  upon  the  English 
stage.  I  tmst,  sincerely,  that  neat 
.season  she  will  be  restored  to  the 
Italian  theatre,  the  proper  scene  of  her 
triumphs  and  her  glory.  To  Schra-der 
and  the  German  ojtem  I  propose  to 
devote  a  whole  paper,  so  refratn  from 
sajring  aught  at  present.  At  the  Italian 
Opera  there  were  a  number  of  excellent 
male  siu'jers  —  tlie  best  in  the  world; 
but  vet,  from  tiie  lack  of  females,  it 
wooM  have  been  perhaps  impossible 
to  get  up  a  good  opera.  We  had,  in 
fact,  no  prima  donna  (for  Pasta,  with 
her  batl  voire  and  limiletl  rf  |>ertory, 
cert^iiidy  cannot  fill  the  situation),  and 
positively  no  contr'alio.  There  were 
two  second  women,  Cinti  Damoreau 
and  De  Meric,  excellent  in  their  way, 
but  unfit  for  many  characters  in  which 
they  appeared,  1  hanks  to  the  presence 
of  iieliini  and  the  easiness  of  L«i{x>rt.c, 
there  was  a  succession  of  the  worst 
operas  ever  heard  in  Rnglan  l.  For  the 
male  singers,  we  had  Zuchelli,  Donzelli, 
exquisite  Kubini,and — Tambunm,  the 
first  singer  in  the  world,  and  an  adiui- 
reble  actor  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
His  voice  is  perhaps  the  finest  that  was 
ever  heard,  as  it  is  the  first  in  its  kind. 
Never  was  there  voice,  male  or  female, 
which  could  compete  with  it  in  sweet- 
neia  and  richness  of  tone,  and  the  im- 
passioned  power  of  expreasiiig  every  the 
minutest  shade  of  efcry  feeling. 
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TH£  POETS  OF  THE  DAY. 
BATCB  TBE  StCOMA. 


WuAT  have  we  here  ?  Ye  stars  I  which 
are  the  poesy  of  heaven,  a  sermon  in 

verse  I  *  But  the  verse  is  blank ;  it 
should  have  been  in  rhyme  —  for,  as 
all  the  orlhcxlox  hoki,  tlie  stars  rhyme, 
singing  as  they  shme,  and  shiniDg  as 
they  aing — not  <<Uke  sweet  bella 
jangled  out  of  tune,''  but  with  the 
harmonious  unison  of  like  endings. 
Shakespeare  found  sermons  in  stones 
— they  were  lu  blank  verse,  evidently ; 
the  Stan  are  sermons  in  rhyme — so 
high,  so  holy,  and  with  such  high  and 
holy  intelligence  gifted,  speaking  a 
universal  lanc^imge, —  the  poetry  of 
heaven !  There  be  they,  bright  in 
the  darkness  of  tlie  night— but  neither 
•olitary  nor  silent,  though  both  bf  fiiolt 
misdeemed  —  moving,  though  imper- 
ceptibly, in  their  annual  revolutions — 
only  noi  t  lernal — they  wore  from  the 
foundmg  of  the  world,  and  &hall  smile 
upon  its  wreck.  They  smile  now,  but 
not  on  ruin — in  their  appointed  coune 
they  laugh,  eloquent  to  the  wise  of 
signs,  and  of  seasons,  and  of  days,  and 
of  years — unchangeable  in  Uieir  beauty 
thnmrii  all  the  geneiaiioiit  of  time — 
not  like  the  ihings  of  earthy  tianslbimed 
from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year — 
but,  like  the  spiritual  heavens,  immut- 
able, the  same  in  all  ages,  to  every 
creature,  in  all  conditions  and  in  aU 
climes.  The  Past  and  the  Future 
rhyme  together  in  their  beams ;  and  to 
whoso  delights  in  that  form  of  verse, 
the  Dantesque  terza  rima  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  the  DisUnt.  There  be 
thcnr— 'the  stars  1  sister  worlds,  living 
in  harmonious  perpetuity— in  contem- 
poraneous being — in  the  infinite  space. 
What  a  blending  1  space  and  infiinty — 
the  limited  and  illimitable  in  one  and 
the  same  substance  — an  identical 
rhyme.  O  beantiftil  eipansel  appa- 
rent void  !  —  vet  none  ;  for  therein 
know  we  that  the  ninterial  universe 
in  all  rhylluuical  proportions  abides  — 


systems  of  light — symbols  how  glo- 
nous  of  that  surpassing  glory,  that 
light  of  light,  uncreated,  all-creative  I 

Thus  havin*;  proved,  past  all  dispute, 
that  the  stars  rhyme — that,  in  fact, 
they  are  sermons  in  rhyme — we  call 
upon  the  Kev.  Richard  Bnidenell  Extoa 
to  explain  why,  since  he  woidd  write 
a  sermon  in  verse,  he  wrote  it  not  in 
rhyme  ?  Tliat  would  be  the  right  way 
of  promoting  Christian  knowledge  by 
means  of  verse.  And  is  it  poasibfo 
that  diis  discourse  was  delivered  fttm 
the  pulpit  ?  The  blank  verse  is  none 
of  the  best  —  often  it  halts  ;  but  the 
halting,  doubtless,  was  a  merit  in  the 
delivery.  The  congregation  of  Fram^ 
lingham  must  have  thought  their 
pvMcher  demented,  even  into  mid- 
summer madness,  while  listening  to 
such  stilted  argument. 

Another  clergyman  likewise  having 
wooed  the  Muses — in  vain-^wouM 
now  woo  more  prosperously  the  smiles 
of  Recina.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  H.  Hoi- 
lingsworth  commends  his  Rthccca,  or 
the  Tune$  of  FrUnitive  ChmitauUy,  a 
poem,t  to  tne  fitvoor  and  protection  of 
Oliver  YoRKE.  Un-  or  too-mindfiil 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  heroine  of  the  same 
name,  the  reverend  trcntleman's  Re- 
becca is  a  Jewess  likewise — nor  is  she 
other  than  a  feeble  adumbration  of 
her  brilliant  prototype  in  the  pages  of 
Ivanhoe,  No  spaik  of  poetry  animates 
these  heavy  cantos.  Some  skill  in  con- 
struction, however,  and  some  feeling  of 
execution,  induce  us  to  believe  that, 
had  the  author  been  content  to  have 
written  in  prose,  he  might  have  made 
a  pleasing  story  out  of  his  materials. 

A  poem  in  six  cantos!  upon  what? 
The  MjfMteries  of  Time,  or  Banwell 
Ca9e.X  A  taking  title^but  wUl  the 
booktakef  We  think  not.  Tlie  well- 
known  phenomena  of  Banwell  Cave, 
in  Somersetshire,  led  the  writer  to 
celebrate  tiie  deluge — in  doing  which 


•  A  Discourse  <U'livered  at  the  Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Framlingham  Dis- 
trict Committee  ol  Ujo  Society  for  promoting  Chri!>tian  Knowh'dg^c,  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Framlin^ham,  Sept.  17,  IQ'oU,  By  Richard  Brudeuell  Kxtou,  Rector  of 
Athelington,  and  Viesor  of  Cretinffbam,  in  the  County  of  Snlfolk.  Woodbridge,  18Sf . 

t  Krbeccn  ;  or,  the  Times  oi  Primitivo  riiri-^tianily.  A  Poem,  in  Four  Cuntos. 
By  the  lU  v.  A.  G.  U.  UolUngswonb,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Established  Church. 
London,  1832. 

t  The  Mysteries  of  Time  ;  or,  Banwell  Cave.  A  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos. 
London,  1833. 
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ke  theivt  fome  poelty,  and  more  piety. 
His  versification,however,is  excessively 
faulty,  and  his  matter  too  theologically 
technical  for  the  raany  —  or  for  the  few. 
What  particularly  ofieDds  us  in  poems 
ef  this  dan,  is  the  conitant  leeunenoe 
ef  phrases  and  images  with  which  we 
are  familiar  to  repletion.  When  may 
we  hope  for  something  new  ?  When 
will  men  determine,  once  for  all,  to 
iee^  aDdfeely  and  think  {OTthemteWca  f 
It  is  a  poet's  business,  not  to  write 
commentaries  on  the  Bible,  but  to 
rliapsodtse  a  Bible  for  himself.  Is  he 
not  an  inspired  man  ?  lie  ought  to 
be.  Away,  then,  with  these  secondary 
inspiiations  1  lime  to  a  poet  should 
have  no  mysteries — whatever  proceeds 
from  the  bard  should  be  a  revelation. 
But  Banwell  Cave,  to  our  unknown 
▼ersifier,  has  been  no  Isle  of  Patmos. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  Viskm  of  the 
Apocalypse — or  any  other. 

The  next  work  that  turns  up  under 
our  hand    is  Flowers  of  the  Eiistf* 
with  an  introductory  Sketch  of  Oriental 
Poeny  and  Music.  The  voAame  is  die 
production  of  Mr.  Ebenewr  Pocock, 
of  the  Company's  service,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  fac-similes  of  the  sitaruh^ 
the  duhlf  the  kwnanchuhf  and  the  kuma. 
Theie  are  definitions  of  some  etymoh>» 
gies  of  words  in  EngUsh,  French,  and 
Liitin,  which  are  traced  to  an  Ivastorn 
source ;  these  are  contained  in  an  extract 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary 
«Dd  PhiloBophical  Institution  at  BristoL 
Thus,  meer  and  sheriff  ue  the  woids 
mayor  and  sheriff  in  our  language, 
first  introduced  by  Ccrur  de  Lion,  who 
changed  tlie  bailifi  of  London  into 
mayor,  after  his  return  from  Palestine. 
The  Normui  word  euyuer  is  from  the 
Persian  thooif  washing ;  the  Frendi 
tasse  is  from  the  Arab  /«<;,  Inncfic  from 
loch,  casser  from   the  Arab  kasserOf 
fnoyen  from  tlie  Persian  w^^yan,  be- 
tween.  Algebntt' aikaii,  idtur^  aUm, 
tUphaSy  altm,  alcove,  alchemy,  are  all 

proved  to  be  derived  from  Eastern 

sources. 

As  favourable  specimens  of  the  work, 
we  give  die  following  estiact  from  the 
Introdncloiy  Sketch: 

<*  Dnriog  the  splendid  era  of  the  Mo* 

hamedan  concjuesta,  when  the  crescent 
extended  its  influence  nearly  over  the 
habitable  globe,  the  appearance  of  impro- 
▼is^ori  was  hj  no  mesne  nnftommon  at 
the  oourts  of  those  megnifioont  patrons 


of  literature,  the  sooltans  of  Bagdad^ 
nor,  indeed,  in  the  ca{)ital  of  any  eastern 
monarch  who  made  any  pretensions  to 
refinement  or  eivilisatioo.  Daring  the 
califate  of  Al  Motuwakeel.  the  names  of 
JSIusdood,  Ilakek,  and  Rais,  were  de- 
servedly celebrated  ns  great  professors 
in  this  art.  Also,  dorinjg  the  sooltanete 
of  Carswash,  the  improviselor,  Ibn  Alr»- 
macran,  was  justly  renowned  as  n  threat 
proficient  in  this  elegant  accomplish- 
ment. Hie  late  Professor  Cariy8le(witt 
whoso  vorsiion  of  a  song  the  reader  is 
presented,)  thus  introduces  the  cause  of 
its  composition  ;  '  Carawash,  sooltan  of 
Monsel,  being  one  wintry  evening  at  a 
piirty  of  pleasure  along  witli  Barkaeedi, 
Ebii  Fahdi,  Aboo  Juber,  and  the  poet 
£bn  Alramacran,  resolved  to  divert  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  eompenions. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  poet  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  talents,  which  at  the 
same  time  should  convey  a  satire  upon 
the  three  eoorders,  and  a  eempliment  to 
himself.  Abn  Alramacran  took  his  sub- 
ject from  the  stormy  appearance  of  tho 
night,  and  immediately  produced  these 


'  Lowring  as  Barkaeedi's  face 
The  wintry  night  came  in  ; 

Cold  as  the  nu:sic  of  his  htiss, 
And  lengtheni'd  us  his  chin  ! 

Sleep  from  my  aching  eyes  had  fled. 

And  kept  as  far  apart 
As  sense  from  Ebn  Tahdi's  head. 

Or  virtue  from  his  heait! 

The  devious  paths  my  footsteps halk^d* 

I  slipp'd  along  the  sod, 
As  though  on  Jaber^s  faith  I'd  walk*d. 

Or  on  his  troth  had  tiod  I 

At  length  the  rising  king  of  day 

Burst  on  tl)o  p;-loomv  wood, 
Like  Carawash's  eye,  whose  ray 
Dispenses  every  good  !*  " 

The  following  statements  are  also 

curious : 

"  But  whatever  merits  tho  highest 
strains  of  Persic  or  Grecian  minstrelsy 
might  olaim,  they  are  for  traosoended  by 
the  ancient  Hindoo  melodies,  if  we  can, 
indeed,  give  credit  to  their  romantic  ac- 
counts. '  Iheir  music,'  says  Sir  W, 
Ooseley,  *  is  divided  into  six  rau^s,  or 
modes;  and,  whatever  magic  was  in  the 
touch  when  ()r})heu9  swept  the  lyre,  the 
effeets  said  to  be  produced  by  two  of 
these '  nags,'  are  eren  more  extraordinary 
than  any  of  the  miracles  oscrihed  to  the 
Grecian  lyrist.  INIiu  Tonsine,  a  wonder- 
ful musician  in  the  time  of  King  Akber, 
sang  one  of  the  might  rmgt  at  mid-daj. 
The  powers  of  his  musio  were  such  tut 


*  Flowers  of  the  East,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  Oriental  Foetry  and  Musio* 
By  Ebenezer  Pocock.    London,  1853. 
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it  imtantly  hectme  night,  and  the  dark* 

ness  extemlofl  in  a  circlo  round  tlio  pa- 
lace, as  far  as  tbti  sound  ol  hi:i  voice  could 
ba  haafd.' 

"  There  is  a  tradition,  that  whosoever 
abonid  attempt  to  sinj^  the  '  raug  dheft 
pook,'  uill  be  destroyed  bv'  tire.  The 
Emparor  Ahbar  ordered  Naik  Gopal,  a 
cdabrated  musician,  to  aing  that  mug ;  he 
end«'avoTinnl  to  excuse  himsrlf,  but  in 
vain.  The  euij>erur  iujiibted  on  obe- 
dience. He  therefore  requeated  per- 
mission to  go  homo  nnd  bid  farewell 
to  his  r:iniilv  and  frii'iids.  It  wiritor 
when  he  returned,  after  an  ubseoie  of 
aix  months.  Before  he  began  to  sing, 
he  pl&red  himself  in  the  wntor»  of  the 
Jumna,  till  tlit^v  rfnclu'd  Iiis  n.  ck  :  as 
soon  as  be  had  pcrturuied  u  struiu  or  two, 
the  river  graduallj  became  hot ;  at  length 
it  began  to  boil,  and  tlie  agoniea  of  tha 
unhappy  musician  wm  tc  nearly  insupport- 
able. Suspending  fur  a  moment  the  me- 
lody tbna  cruelly  extorted,  be  aned  for 
mercy  from  the  monarch,  but  in  vain. 
Al(bor  wished  to  prove  still  more  strongly 
the  powers  of  thia  '  raug.'  Naik  Gopal 
yenaWed  die  fiital  atrain  ;  flamea  b«irat 
with  violence  from  his  body,  which, 
thouj^b  immersed  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna,  was  consumed  to  ashes!  As  a 
aet-off  to  this,  it  mnat  be  Icnoim,  that  the 
effect  of  the  '  maig  mullar  rang,*  was 
immediate  rain ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
singing   girl,  by  exerting  the  powers 

her  voice  in  this  '  raug,'  drew  down 
from  the  clouds  timely  and  refreshing 
showers,  on  tlie  parched  iilains  of  15en- 
pal,  and  thus  averted  the  horrors  of 
famine  from  thia  paradise  of  regiona. 
An  European,  however,  it  must  be  ho- 
nestly confessed,  in  that  country,  on 
inquiring  after  those  whose  musical 
talents  might  produce  similar  efiects,  is 
natvely  told  that  the  art  is  now  almost 
lost ;  but  that  there  are  still  musicians 
possessed  of  those  wonderful  powers  in 
the  weatof  India;  but  ahontd  one  inquire 
in  the  west,  tliey  sav  that,  if  anv  per- 
formers remain,  ihey  are  to  be  found  only 
in  Bengal.  Vet,  romance  apart,  of  tlie 
preaent  mnaic,  and  of  the  senaationa  it 
exrites,  one  can  speak  wiih  prentcr  ac- 
curacy i  for  many  of  these  melodies 
poaaeaa  the  plaintive  simplicity  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  others  a  wild 
originality  pleasing  beyond  deaoription.'' 

Sir  William  Jones  has  also  given 
two  wonderful  instances  of  the  power 
of  music  in  the  East : 

*'  A  learned  native  of  thia  country 
told  me  that  he  had  fraqaently  aaen  the 


moat  venomous  and  malignant  snafcae 

leave  their  holes  upon  hearinfr  tunes  on 
a  flute,  which,  as  he  sup|K>sed,  gave 
them  peculiar  delight;  and,  secondly, 
an  intdli^nt  Peraian,  who  repeated  hia 
story  nj^Hin  and  ar^ain,  and  permitted  me 
to  write  It  down  from  bis  lips,  declared 
he  had  more  than  onee  beui  preaent, 
when  a  celebrated  lutanibt,  Mir/n  Mo- 
hammed, sumamrd  *  buolbool'  (tl>e  nisbt- 
ingale),  was  playiiur  in  a  large  company, 
in  a  grove  near  Shiraa,  where  be  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  tttghtingalea  trying  to 
vie  with  the  musician  ;  sometimes  warb- 
ling on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering 
from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  tliey  wiahed 
to  approach  tlie  instnunent,  whence  the 
melody  proceeded,  and  at  len^'th  drop- 
ping on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
from  which  they  were  soon  raised,  he 
aaanred  me,  by  a  change  of  the  mode." 

Two  of  the  most  noted  poeuoftbe 
day  are  undoubtedly  Johann  Wol%aiig 

Goethoand  Robert  Montgomery;  and, 
vtrilv,  there  is  one  point  of  similarity 
between  th«in* — it  is  this — their  uniu- 
telligibility.  Mrs.  Austin  has  added 
anouer  to  the  long  list  of  distinguished 
persons  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
declared  that  they  cannot  clearly  see 
what  the  author  of  Faust  would  be  at. 
This  the  lady  attributes  to  Goethe's 
mantf'tidtdnm ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Robert,  we  are  inclined  to  aicooiaiit 
for  his  mysteriousness  by  bis  onr- 
sidi  dncsSy  i.  c.  bis  blind -sided ness. 
Long  and  anxiously  have  we  sought 
for  something  like  a  meaning  in  hia 
manifold  pages;  yet»  on  our  unquea- 
tionable  honotir,  we  ran  declare,  that, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  the  divi- 
nity uf  his  genius  lias  continued  veileii 
from  our  inquiring  eyes.  Glimpses, 
indeed,  we  may  now  and  then  have 
caught ;  but  so  fleetinp  wore  they,  that 
they  rather  increased  than  enlightened 
our  perplexity.  Undismayed,  how- 
ever, we  still  bold  right  onward ;  and 
with  a  cheerful  industr)'  resume  our 
meaning-chase  through  the  mazy  and 
amazincr  course  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  pages  of  Montgomerian 
verse. 

Following  the  bent  of  our  natural  be- 
nevolenccy  we  begi  n  by  eu  1  ogy .  Many 

months  ago,  we  advised  Ilolu  rt  to  write 
less,  and  read  more;  and  we  must  do 
him  the  iustice  to  say  thai  be  has  not 
neglected  our  exhortation.  Very  nu- 
merous are  the  traces  of  bis  reading  in 


•  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life.  A  Poom,  hv  Robert  Moutgomerv,  Aijthor  of  the 
Omnipraaenee  of  tha  Deity,"  the    JSlessiab,'"  Uc.  .Loudon,  lbo3,    John  lurriU. 
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the  work  under  coosidentioo — some, 
indeed,  of  lo  nuked  m  eliancter  as  to 
•pprotch,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  plap 
giarisin :  but  these  wc  shall  notice  as 
we  go  on.  All  that  we  wish  here  to 
observe  is,  that  Robert  has  rcdJi\  as 
ByroD  spells  It.  iiis  quotations,  ex- 
danationi^  and  annotations,  all  display 
great  reading.  lie  has  redde  liurns, 
Koussoau,  Miss  Kdgeworth,  Klopstock, 
Randolph,  Mr.  Boe^on,  Kusebius,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Akeuside,  and  that  fa- 
cetious writer,  Shakenaide ;  with  a  long 
list  of  the  too-numerous-for-ns-io- 
mention.  Yet  we  grieve  to  say,  that 
for  the  particular  object  propo-^etl  to 
himself,  all  this  readiug  seems  to  have 
rendered  Robert  but  very  lit  lie  service. 
For  our  own  parts— in  no  degree  pre- 
anning  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
that  moving  mystery  calh'd  Woman  — 
we  miyht  hesitate  in  deiiyinu  to  the 
author  of  this  poem  any  acipuiintance, 
however  slight,  with  his  subject,  were 
it  not  that  we  have  on  the  very  highest 
authority,  namely,  that  of  some  of 

"  The  (airsst  of  creatioo.  list  and  best,** 

wisest  and  wittiest,  come  to  the  con- 
dnsion,  that  Robert  understands  the 

sex  not  one  jot  better  than  the  sex 
understands  his  poetry.  Here  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  pages  of 
compliments,  sweet  enough  to  put 
Mrs.  Honey  out  of  coontenanoe;  yet, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  of  all  the  fair 
ones  thus  extolled,  you  shall  not  hnd 
one  but  votes  the  bard  an  unendurable 
bore  1  Such,  however,  is  the  case ; 
and  we  cannot  but  see  in  this  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion,  this  sad  consum- 
mation of  so  mucli  labour,  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  weakening  inHuence 
of  tea,  lemonade,  and  water-ices:  to 
all  which  ••lelieshing"  aflhirs  Robert 
is  addicted,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
masculine  potations.  Now  for  the 
poem. 

The  opening  is,  to  use  the  aullior  s 
fiivourite  phrase,  "  grand  i*' 

"  Earth,  8'*" 


And  fiercely  sbootjs  the  slanting  rain 
On  garden,' bower,  and  window-puM, 

While  leaflets  full  from  branch  und  tfse. 
Like  hopes  from  human  vanitv; 
And,  like  the  luuun  of  billows,  heard 
From  yon  dim  oosan,  teapest-stirr'd. 
With  soands  that  tell  a  droarv  trnrk, 
The  waves  of  life  come  rollini;-  back  « 
That  awful  life  !  whose  endless  roar 
Brsiks  kwd  upon  th'  atanial  ahora  T* 

Here  is  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of 
Robert's  reading.    The  passage  in 

Wordsworth,  to  which  we  allude,  will 
immediately  snjxi^est  itself  to  the  reader; 
an*l,  without  yirelendinir  to  decide  be- 
tween the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
passages,  we  may  say  that  William 
the  Second  of  poetry  enjoys,  in  this 
instance,  the  advanta;^c  conceded  to 
William  the  I'irst  in  the  (Vi/iV,  namely, 
a  priority  of  claim  to  the  idea  :  and  tlius, 
we  fear,  Robert  must  relinquish  his 
pretensions.  But  observe  how  the  poet 
rises  with  his  subject— 

**  A  moment  is  a  mighty  thing. 
Beyond  the  soul's  imagining  !*' 

And  following  this  sublime  impulse, 
he  thus  proceras: 

*'  Could  Fimcv  Tr".\(  h  sfirno  t'.rone  of  air. 
What  vision  wotiKl  uwuit  her  there  ! 
In  tamult,  agooy,  and  strife. 
Rolls  the  loud  .sea  of  human  Ufin! 
Rt>ff»rp  a  (|t's"(it*s  i;ild»Ml  tlirone 
JHear  hmgdonu  u?<c/>,  and  i^tilions groan; 
Yet  tyrants  in  their  shmber  start 
To  feel  the  dagger  at  their  heart ; 
And  they  can  hear  the  miiril«  ri'<l  call. 
Can  trace  the  hand  upon  the  wall , 
And  not  a  slave  who  lays  him  down 
Would  chsagaadungeon  fortheirerown !" 

We  need  scarcely  point  attention  to 

the  delicate  distinction  drawn  between 

the  kingdoms  and  the  nations :  we  are 
requiml  to  " /<far  kin'^doins  weep,** 
but  nations  groan ;  and  a  line  or  two 
onward  we  have  a  fine  bold  image  — 

**  As  dying  valour  swooned  away, 
And  Mood  eongealtd  to  InaihUu  elay*" 

After  an  industrious  but  somewhat 
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For  nun  detigii'd  by  Hmtw 

And  wtfted  dowA  in  woBun's  love  i" 


Here,  again,  is  more  reading,  not 

the  less  laudable  from  its  having  been 
sought  and  found  in  Frascrs  Maga- 
zine. In  our  number  for  May  1R31 
-~wbicb,  like  all  our  numbers,  must 
be  fifah  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readeie—- will  be  found  a  review  of  the 
poems  of  one  Dominie  Shain.  One 
among  them  is  called  "  Woman's 
Smile,"  which  Robert  must  have  hud 
in  the  eye  of  his  memory  when  penning 
the  above  passage.  However,  the  tri- 
bute, though  not  original,  is  at  all 
events  sincere  ;  indeed  tlie  author  tells 
us,  that,  witiiout  woman's  love, 

**  The  lustre  of  our  spirit  wanes, 

And  pitasurts  uie  but  smilirtg  paini." 

In  consequence  of  which  fact,  Ro- 
bert thinks  that  he  has  "  a  claim  to  be 
heard."  With  a  generous  ardour  he 
eiclaims, 

**  And  win  tiie  Stoio  deem  me  wrong, 
A  martifr    aiKoAtii  so^g  7" 

We,  who  are  no  Stoics,  are  not  ob- 
liged to  answer  this  question ;  but  if 
Robert  should  **  pause  for  a  reply," 
we  must  give  it  in  the  aftirmaiive. 

After  much  more  of  impassioned 
eulogy,  the  following  strange  announce- 
ment oocnis: 

*'  The  mind  of  woman  proves  i  speU 

To  make  a  truth  shine  visible. 
That  Genius  of'  no  $ex  can  be. 
When  radiant  with  dirinity  !" 

Some  future  commentator  must  ex- 
plain this.  We  will  only  observe,  that 
we  long  ago  thought  Montgomery  less 
calculated  for  the  pulpit  than  the  choir. 

Another  instance  of  reading  now 
claims  our  notice;  it  occurs  in  the 
line  — 

"  The  tones  in  deny  cadence  hoard." 

W  1)0  that  peruses  this  line  but  must 
recall  tlie  beautiful  description  coo- 
tained  in  the  fi)llowing,  fiom  a  modem 
poet: 

"  AU  silant,  save  the  toning  of  a  tear,* 
The  silMr  Mdsnn  of  a  wiisd  s^Jk /*' 

And  again,  when  we  read-— 

"  For  beauty  bom  within  the  mind 

Admits  no  mean  decay, 
The  earth  tnau  thrink,  the  sun 
JSrt  thai  dmolvo  away  !*' 


When  we  read  this,  are  ire  not  paift* 
fully  reminded  of  that  most  poetic  laj. 

The  rose  shall  cease  to  blow  f 

in  which  the  veiy  thought  about  the 
possible  blindness  of  the  sun  occurs  ; 
as  thus: 


'*  The  snn  shall  cease  to  skmSp 

The  eapjle  turn  a  dove. 
The 
Ere 


stars  their  light  resign. 
Ire  I  will  cease  to  lore." 


After  a  long  lamentation  over  the 
social  position  of  Woman,  and  a  so- 
lemn averment-^ very  consolatory  in 
the  present  time  ■ —  that  though  all  pos- 
sible political  calamities  should  over- 
take our  "  native  isle,"  we  should  still 
have  a  hope  of  regeneration  in  the  Ihir, 
the  poet  proceeds  to  attack  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  following  furious  strain : 

"  But  what  is  written — that  is  writ! 
No  soul -wrung  tear  may  cancel  it ; 
Like  demons  on  dark  errand  sent 
From  out  their  Hendish  element, 
Pdlutinj^  thoughts,  by  passion  fired. 
Career  tlie  world,  untamed,  untired  ; 
From  heart  to  heart  their  plague  is  spread. 
From  sool  to  soul  eoiraption  bred. 
Till  myriads,  by  their  baneful  spell. 
Are  tempted  to  the  brink  of  hell !" 

The  canto  then  concludes  (after  an 
intimation  of  the  "  fit  audience"  for 
whom  the  modem  Milton  is  anxious) 
by  a  statement,  that 

**  Feelings,  oft  the  most  sublime. 
Refuse  to  be  portray'd  in  rhyme  ;* 

from  which  we  are  to  infer,  that  Robert 
does  not  wish  his  feelings  to  be  esti« 
mated  by  his  rhymes.  We  are  glad 
of  this. 

In  the  very  opening  of  the  second 
canto  we  have  an  instance  of  reading, 
which  is,  we  fear,  little  better  than  pla- 
giarism ;  and  that,  too,  of  a  most  grave 
character.  The  modern  Milton  is 
chargeable  with  pilfering  from  the  mo- 
dern De  Staid.  The  reader  may  rea- 
sonably doubt  this:  let  him  judge  for 
himself.  Speaking  of  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  the  first  man,  when  he  first 
uttered  his  first  feelings,  Robert  ex- 
claims : 

"  Oh  I  to  have  heard  his  lips  reveal 
1  he  first  delight  that  dust  could  feel  /" 

Now  all  who  remember  —  and  who 
can  ever  fortxet?  —  the  work  of  Miss 
Leiitia  E.  Landon,  called  liomanct 


•  Bythehy,  thisphniso  "toningofatear''istohefouudinHeiii0k.  The  next 
line  IS  as  origmal  as  it  is  exquisite*  • 
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ami  Reality,  must  know  that  that  rc- 
markable  geutlewomau  designates  the 
duit,  mud  m  high  spiriit,  u  not  this 
a  case  unparalleled  in  the  annab  of 
plagiarism?   It  is.  We  aie  angiy. 

We  shall  proceed. 

Man,  liiough  very  pleasantly  placed 
with 

"  A  Hooming  lig^u  on  all  things  thrown. 
Found  out  at  Itst  he  wei 

And 

A  %o(i  disease  of  soul  began 
To  prey  upon  the  bliM  of  r"»  " 


And  at  his  urgent  request,  Woman 
was  created.  Those  who  wish  to  coin- 
pare  the  Eve  of  the  mtxleni  iVIiltOD 

with  the  Creation  of  the  bard  of  yore, 
must  consult  the  book.  We  will  just 
give  a  couplet  from  Robert  : 

•*  Around  her  breast,  in  nn-athy  play, 
Her  locks  like  braided  suubeams  lay." 

Further  on  he  pays  Uegina  a  com- 
pliment, which  we  cannot  refuse  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  copying : 

"  The  sun  grew  brighter  as  he  shed 
Hia  glory  round  her  VMng  head,— 

As  if  no  orb  of  space  were  free 
From  one  fine  spell  of  sympathy, 
When  woman  rose  upon  the  scene, 
Crestimi's  Mr  and  faoltleas  queen. 


Bat  we  most  moderate  our  extracts ; 

yet  not  till  we  shew  Robert's  readiness 
to  do  justice  to  his  brother-poets. 
Hear  him  address  them  : 

"  Ye  Alexandert  of  the  mind, 

Who  conquer  but  to  charm  mankind !" 

The  first  of  these  Alexanders  is 
Dante:  of  him  we  nre  told  much; 
\%hich,  to  say  tiie  truth,  we  knew  be- 
fore. Of  Beatrice,  Robert  the  Rhymer 
fbymes as  follows: 

"  Ne'er  was  Beauty  so  diTine 
Embodied  in  a  breathins  ahrine. 


Laura  is  called 

*'  A  miracle  of  life  and  love, 

A  dream  embodied  from  abore." 

But  believing  all  this,  wc  cannot  help 
asking,  with  that  sad  dog  fiyron, 

"  Think  ye.  if  Lauia  had  hean  Petiareh's 

wife, 

Would  he  have  written  sonnets  to  her 
aHhisUfot" 

Shakespeare  is  Alexander  the  Tliird, 
and  of  him  we  are  hound  to  declare 
that  Robert  talks  wofol  twaddle.  We 

then  come  to  Tasso  —  twaddle  a^ain. 
Then  of  iMillon  —  but  this  is  too  bad. 
So  let  us  pass  to  Klopstock  and  iVleta, 
who,  by  the  way,  need  not  detain  us. 
But  Bums — we  must  say  in  justice  to 
him,  that,  were  he  now  living,  his  un- 
tameable  impetuosity  of  temper  would 
be  the  death  of  Robert  tlie  Rhymer, 
for  daring  to  drivel  on  the  subject  of 
a  poet's  woes.  The  last  of  the  Ales- 
andere  is  l^fvoo ;  about  whom,  as  no- 
thing new  remains  to  be  said,  we  are 
ikvoured  with  much  that  is  very  old. 
The  canto  then  concludes  with  these 
lines,  among  others : 

"  And  such  hath  been  fond  woman's  sway 
Since  angels  hymn'd  her  natal  day,* 

The  passion  of  profoundost  lovo 
Whose  archetype  is  God  above  !— 
And  wbile  yon  heaven  is  o'er  us  hung, 
For  ever  shall  the  brave  and  young. 
The  free — the  fervid — fond  and  true. 
Declare  what  female  hearts  can  do  ! 
Cock-a- doodle  doodle  do !" 

The  third  canlo  describes  the  village- 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  only 
daughter,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  "^inbndge  Wells.  The  s^leofthe 
description  is  rather  ambitious  than 
successful,  and  the  similes  more  sin- 
gular than  appropriate.   For  instance : 

"  Many  a  lark  from  out  the  ground 


la  startled,  like  a  magic  tound. 
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Hubert  owes  to  his  reading.  What  be 
means  by 

'*  Be«ide  her  like  a  ftU  wrntH 
The  ebadow  of  hi*  abape  bath  been," 

tve  beg  some  OxoDiao  to  iiifonn  us. 

Miss  Brown  is  very  warmly  eulo- 
gised —  )icr  cliarities  are  numerous. 
We  are  informed,  that 

"  Many  a  tattered  widow  glows 
To  bless  the  band  that  healed  her  woes." 

And  the  young  lady  herself  is  thus 

addressed : 

**  Emotioim  of  thomselr»^s  afraid 
A  temple  in  thy  heart  have  made, 
Wktrtin  they  Jiutttr,  IUm  a  hlrd 
TkMttnmbUtwkmafMiMithmrd!** 

The  R^ted  Addrtuei^  or  our  re- 
view of  tKero,  have  not  been  neglected 

in  Robert's  reading : 

*•  Till  Satltif'.ss,  linked  with  rold  Despair, 
Unites  to  lix  a  dwellinj^  there," 

reminds  one  rather  forcibly  of  the 

dance  of 

*•  Billowy  Sinolvo  and  frank  Suapiciou," 

or  some  such  thing. 

Miss  Brown  has  a  lover,  and  so  great 
is  the  bliss  of  the  parties,  that 

**  All  unstain'd  by  eardi's  alloy. 

Their  very  blood  grows  liquid  jny  ; 

So  full  their  l)»  -,irts,  thev  fain  would  reel. 

And  make  doliglit  too  Jeoj»  to  feel  !** 

NVc  ourselves  have  cxperic  need  some 
senautions  like  Uiis,  but  from  a  different 
cause. 

Miss  Brown  is  at  leneth  married; 
and  no  small  difference  this  makes  to 
the  universal  frame  of  things. 

"  Bells  on  the  wijid  ! — hnrk  !  poalonpasl 
Coiuea  wafted  with  melodious  zeal, 
Makinf^  the  morn,  so  bright  and  clear. 
To  thrill  like  Joy's  own  atinosphere 
A  hird-song  from  each  holly  flows. 
The  bee  hums  loudly  in  the  rose, 
And  like  a  soaring  dew-drop  seema 
The  butterfly  to  shed  its  gleams 
Of  hue  and  lustre,  in  wild  jdav 
Of  rapture  round  its  wiii;^^ed  way— 
Creation,  like  a  human  soul, 
Fssb  gladness  through  each  fibre  roll !" 

But,  like  a  skilful  artist,  Robert  lias 
reserved  Uie  really  miraculous  part  of 
his  poem  till  the  last.  Declaring  that 

none  but  a  mother  can  describe  ma- 
ternal feelings,  he —  some  few  inoiitlis 
having  passed  since  the  marriage  ol  Miss 
Brown—  gives  a  long  description  of 


"  What  mysteries  in  her  being  dwell 

and  having  achieved  this  noble  exploit, 
he  concludes  with  the  following  jinea» 
which,  as  an  ingenious  writer  in  the 
^(itionul  Sfatufanl  has  pointed  out, 
have,  by  some  freak  or  neglect  of  the 
printer's  devil,  been  printed  upside 
down,  but  without  any  injury  to  the 
sound  or  sense.  We  shall  adhere  to 
the  printed  copy : 

"  The  grace,  the  lustre,  and  the  glow. 
Of  what  our  softer  moods  bestow ; 
The  bopeR  that  keep  the  heart  awake. 
And  self  from  out  the  selfish  take; 
The  glory  and  the  might  of  all 
Domestic  hours  elysiuui  call,— 
Bora  of  her  magic,  blend  Uieir  sway 
To  chann  the  clouds  of  time  away  I 
And  if  there  be  a  home  on  eurth, 
U  heie  nature  most  reveals  its  worth. 
And  Love  his  godhead  can  diadoee 
To  feelings  in  their  fond  repose. 
Till  Imnum  hearts  })eromo  divine, 
Anirt  1  ot"  1  il'e  !  —  that  home  is  tJnne!** 

Wc  have  been  charged  with  severity 
towards  this  uiifortunale  young  man. 
If  to  have  cautioned  him  against  mis- 
taking pufleryfor  criticism,  and  non- 
sense for  poetry,  justify  this  charge, 
\ve  must  submit.  But  we  are  strongly 
ofopmion  that  any  one,  whose  p;Uience 
may  be  proof  against  the  thorough  pe- 
rusal of  the  lamentable  volume  just 
reviewed,  will  say,  that  those  wlio 
warned  this  omtii-versifier  to  l)e 
silent  wlule  yet  theie  was  any  hope  of 
him,  were  his  best  friends.  Now,  no- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  can  save  him* 
He  must  be  gratefully  content  w  t!i  the 
title  we  have  accorded  him  of**  llobert 
the  Rhymer." 

Maria  del  Occidtnte  has  dedicated 
her  poem  to  Mr.  Souiiiey,  under  whose 
kind  auspices,  and  in  whose  immediate 
neighbourhood,  some  of  the  notes  were 
written,  though  the  poeui  was  itself 
c  >ni]  os(  (I  in  the  island  of  Cuba  Hie 
dcdicaliun  is  below  mediocrity  ;  never- 
theless, the  sentiments  have  our  cordial 
approbation.  The  authoress,  in  writing 
Zuphii'lf*  has  entirely  adhered  to  that 
belief,  once  prevalent  among  the  fiithers 
of  the  (ireek  and  Roman  churches, 
which  supposed  that  the  oracle^i  of 
antiquity  were  delivered  by  demons  or 
fidlen  angels,  who  wandered  UbOttt  the 
earth,  formed  uttaclmients  to  sudi 
mortals  as  pleased  them  best,  and 
caused  themselves,  in  many  places,  to 
be  adored  as  divinities,  'to  thb  bdief 


•  Z^iphieli  or,  the  Biida  of  Seven.  By  Maria  del  Oocidenla.  London,  18S8. 
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Milton  also  lias  shaped  hb  description 
of  the  fallen  anc^els,  in  the  first  and  ae- 
cond  books  of  his  Paradise  Lost. 

Most  of  tiie  systems  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, whetiier  western  or  oriental, 
contain  descriptions  of  beings  similar 
to  the  angels  of  ih^  fathers,  and  the 
Mosaic  history  is  adumlirated  in  all  of 
them.  Justin  Martyr  and  many  others, 
and,  among  the  rest,  Bryant,  supposed 
that  the  Grecian  cosmogony  was  hor- 
towed  from  Hebraic  records,  and  that 
the  occurrences  set  forth  in  ethnic 
traditions  are  faint  transcripts  or  dis- 
torted versions  ofihe  accounts  delivered 


Zuphiel,  a  Mien  angel  (intended  for 
Apollo),  sees  a  Hebrew  mtiid,  and  fells 
passionately  in  love  %vith  her,  at  the 
time  that  her  parents  wish  her  to  marry 
a  powerful  and  handsome  Mede,  by 
name  Meles,  who  had  won  the  old 
people's  admiration  by  his  skill  in 
archery,  exerted  on  the  occasion  of  a 
victim-dove  escaping  from  the  altar  as 
Ibe  Hebrew  couple  were  about  to  per- 
form a  sacriBoe.  Meles  just  then  nap- 
pen  ini;  to  pass,  let  fly  an  arrow,  and 
nailed  the  fugitive  to  a  tree.  He  is 
accepted  as  the  daughter's  lover,  in 

nof  her  aversion,  lie  enters  the 
ber  where  abe  is  awaiting  him : 


by  Moaes. 
The  stoij  of  tbe  poem  runs  thua : — 

"  lJut  ere  he  yt't.  witli  haste,  could  draw  aside 

His  broiJered  belt  and  sandals. — dread  to  tell, 
Ea^er  be  sprung  —  h«  sought  to  clasp  his  bride  : 
He  stopt^a  groan  was  Jieard — he  gasp'd  end  fell 

Low     the  eoodi  of  her  who  widowed  lay. 
Her  ivory  hMids  oouvubiTe  clasped  in  prayer. 

But  larkini''  ]»ower  to  move.    And  when  twas  day, 
A  cold  black  cor.se  was  all  of  Meles  there." 


Sardius,  the  king  of  Media,  sends 
for  Meles,  who  had  been  bis  ambas- 
sador, to  Babylon :  search  Is  made  after 
iiim,  and  Ids  corpse  is  found.  Tbe 
old  Hebrew  couple,  and  their  daughter 
F.iila,  are  broushl  prisoners  to  Sardius, 
and  the  latter  descrd)es  the  manner  of 
Meles'  death,  and  the  circumstance  of 
ber  being  haunted  by  a  spirit.  This  is 
taken  for  the  raving  of  her  unsettled 
brait),  altlionudi  she  is  detaine<J  in  the 


monred  of  her.  Idaspes,  one  of  the 
nobles^  fearful  that  E^la  was  in  pos- 
session of  some  deadly  art  by  wnich 
Meles  fell,  and  which  she  might  try 
upon  Sardius,  dissuades  the  king  from 
approacliiny;  her  ;  and  Alcestes  is  des- 
tined to  visit  her  during  the  night.  He 
is  killed  by  the  same  unseen  hand. 
Sardius  nowofleraa  high  reward  to  him 
who  will  unravel  the  mystery.  Then 
steps  forward  another  noble :  he  was 
bold,  and  descended  from  some  god. 


palace,  as  the  kmjf  has  brcoine  ena- 

'*  He  came,  and  first  exj)lored  with  trusty  hi  ule ; 
But  soon  as  he  approached  the  fatal  bride. 
Opened  tbe  terrace-aoor,  and  half  in  shade 
A  form,  as  of  a  mortal,  seem'd  to  glide ; 

He  flew  to  strike  ;  but  baffling'  still  the  blow. 

And  still  receding  from  the  (  hanibrr  far. 
It  lured  him  on  ;  nnd  iu  the  luuruing,  low 

And  bloody  lay  tbe  form." 

All  is  dismay  at  the  court.  Rough    suffocating  noise  of  the  lengthened 


old  Philomars  next  claims  permission 
to  expose  the  trick.  He  enters  the 
chamber,  wlnle  his  armed  companions 
surround  every  avenue  without,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  any  fugitive.  The 
precaution  was  vain,  as  EgTa  lay  await- 
ing in  bed  the  rough  soldier.  She 
heard  Philomars'  last  struggle,  and  the 


death-pang.  The  next  adventurer  was 
Uosanes,  who  shared  the  same  fate. 
AUhct  tor,  the  f.ivonrite  of  Sardius,  and 
hisyoutiiful  musician,  now  falls  ill  with 
excessive  love  for  Egla ;  his  passion  is 
discovered,  and  tbe  king  allows  him  to 
make  the  attempt  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many. 


"  Tou(  liiiiL,'  lii^  i;olden  harp  to  jtrelude  sweet, 

Entered  the  youth,  so  pensive,  pale,  and  fair; 
Advanced  respectful  to  the  virgin's  feet. 
And,  lowly  bending  down,  made  tuneful  parlance  there. 

Like  perfume  soft  his  gentle  accents  rose, 
And  swct  tlv  ihrill'd  the  fxilded  roof  along  ; 

His  warm  devoted  soul  uo  terror  knows, 
And  truth  and  love  lend  fervour  to  his  song. 
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Bbe  hides  her  faee  upon  her  couch,  duit  there 

She  mny  not  seo  him  die.    No  grottO,  she  flpringS 

Ifraotic  between  a  hope-beam  and  dei^iair, 
A&d  tifum  li«r  loi^j^  Ittirnrand  him  at  he  sings. 

Then  tbiis  t — '  Oh  !  Being  who  unseen  but  near 
Art  hovering  now,  beb^  and  pity  mo ! 

For  lovi».  hope,  beauty,  music^ —  all  that's  tloar, 
1,<>(A, — look  on  nu>. — and  spare  my  ngouy  ! 

•  iipint !  in  nitrcy,  make  me  not  the  cause, 

The  hateful  cause,  of  this  kind  being's  death  ! 
In  pity  kill  me  first  1 — He  lires — he  draws — 

Thon  wilt  not  blast  1— he  draws  his  hamleat  facmtb/ 

Still  lives  Altheetor ;  — still  unguarded  strays 

One  hand  o'er  his  fall'n  lyre  ;  but  all  his  soul 
Is  lost  —  given  up  i  —  be  fain  would  turn  to  ^aze. 

But  oannot  turn,  so  twined.  Now,  til  tfatt  stole 

Tbrongh  erery  vein,  and  tiirilled  eeeb  separate  nenre. 

Himself  could  not  bsTS  told, —  all  wound  and  claqied 
In  her  white  arms  and  hair.    Ah  !  can  thev  stTve 

To  save  liim  ?  — *  What  a  sea  of  sweets  ! ' —  he  ^!\s|)ed, 

Hut  'twas  delight :  —  sotmd,  fragrance,  all  were  breathing. 

Still  swell'd  the  trsnsport, '  Let  me  look  and  thank :' 
He  sighed  (celestial  smlss  bis%  onwreathing), 

*  I  die  -.but  ask  no  more/  he  said  and  sank. 

Still  by  her  arms  supported  — lower  —  lower  — 

As  by  soft  sleep  oppress'd  ;  so  calm,  so  fair  — 
He  rested  on  the  purple  tap'atried  floor. 

It  seemed  an  angel  li^  reposing  there." 


Zopbiel,  in  despair  at  not  having 
obtained  £gla*s  love,  flies  to  the  palace 
of  GnoroeSi  under  the  sea,  following 

the  guidance  of  Phraerion  (Zephynis), 
to  obtain  a  draught  which  shrill  per- 

Setuatc  life  and  youth  in  Egla.  with 
ifliculty  they  obtain  it,  but  only  on 
condition  of  taking  back  to  the  Gnome 
king  in  return  a  mortal  bride.  But  as 
they  are  returning  from  tlieir  strange 
expedition,  a  ueraendous  storm  occurs, 
in  wbicb  Zdphiel  lets  fall  the  spar  con- 
taining the  drops  of  life.  He  and  his 
companion  reach  the  Libyan  land,  and 
the  former  is  met  by  Satan  himself,  who 
demands  of  him  the  relinquishment  of 
the  hand  of  Egla,  as  be  is  enamoured  of 
her;  but  2^pbicl  refuses,  and  defies  his 
power,  when  the  superior  fiend  makes 
oim  feel  it,  and  denounces  destnicUoa 
to  his  hopes. 

Hie  morning  sun  discovers  lielon 
and  Hariph,  a  young  man  and  his  aged 
guide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The 
former  is  sorTowful,  in  consequence  of 
a  (ircani  of  the  preceding  evemng, 
when  liariph  ^ives  him  a  box  oi'curncotf 
as  a  preservative  from  evil ;  for  in  the 
hour  of  imminent  danger  he  was  to 
burn  the  contents.  On  ])roceeding,  they 
come  upon  Zameia  and  her  miide,  an 
aged  man,  overspent  with  fatigue,  and 
in  utter  destitution.  Zameia  had  been 
married  to  one  of  the  magnates  of  BX" 


byloQ ;  but  during  the  performance  of 
the  rites  of  Mytitta  (the  Assyrian  Ve- 
nus) she  meets  Me1es,on  an  embassy  at 
Babylon  from  Media,  and  falls  despe- 
rately in  love.  During  her  husband's 
absence  on  another  embassy  she  fre- 
quently sees  Mela,  and  indulges  ber 
guilty  passion ;  but  the  Mede,  however, 
lca\  es  ner,  and  returns  to  his  own  coun- 
try. The  impassioned  woman  resolves 
to  seek  him  tii rough  tlie  world,  lielon 
and  Hariph  relieve  her.  She  finds  her 
way  to  the  bower  of  Egla,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  stabbing  her  to  the  heart, 
as  the  murderess  of  Meles,  when  Hclon 
and  his  companion  arrive  to  rescue  her. 
This  they  effect.  Zameia  dies  fiom 
eacess  of  passion ;  Helon  is  wedded 
to  Egla,  being  the  husband  predestined 
for  her;  Hariph  turns  out  to  be  the 
archangel  Raphael,  who  blesses  the 
pair,  and  bids  the  lost  spirit  Zophicl 
to  indulge  in  hope. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  clever,  mas- 
terly performance;  the  versification  is 
smoolli,  and  often  melodious  ;  the  notes 
evince  consummate  judgment  and  vast 
reading.  The  best  portion,  which  we 
would  extract  had  we  space,  is  the 
story  of  Neantes,  in  Canto  V'.,  relative 
to  the  love  of  Meles  and  Zameia. 

The  poets,  with  the  exception  of 
Maria  ael  Occidente,  from  vniom  we 
hope  shortly  lo  be  indulged  with  some- 
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thing  more,  please  us  not;  —  we  have  n^odcrn  antiques  of  tlie  Elizabethan 

better  news  to  give  of  the  poets'  book-  age  —  such  as  might  flow  freely  from 

seller.    Edward  Moxous  donn^^i  *  are  the  pen  of  Elia  Lamb.  Witness 

delightfol.   They  are  in  fine  taiie--  Sonnet  VII. : 

"  Sidney  !  tboa  star  of  bfwming  chivalry. 

That  TO&m  end  set  'mid  valour's  ])OPrlfW  di^; 

Rich  omamont  of  kiii'j^h t hood's  milky -way ; 
How  much  our  youth  of  England  owe  to  thee, 
TfaoQ  model  of  high  learning  and  meek  graco. 

That  realised  an  image  which  did  iSna 

No  place  before,  save  in  th'  invpntivi*  mind 
Of  hoping  man.   In  thee  we  proudly  trace 
An  that  rerered  Antiquity  can  shew 

Of  ac  ta  heroic  that  adorn  her  page, 

Hlonding'  with  virtuos  of  n  puror  a<:^e. 
Upon  thy  tomb  engrafted  spinta  gre^ir. 

Where  ait  die  warbling  Sisteta  whn  attend 

The  ahade  made  aaered  to  the  Mnaea'  frisnd." 

Witncu  Sonnet  IX. — **  SoUwe  derived  fit>m  Books 

*'  Hence  Care,  and  let  me  steep  my  drooping  spirit 

In  streams  of  poesy,  or  let  me  steer 

Tmnrpnat ion's  bark  'mon(:r  bri^Oit  scenes^  whefS 
Mortals  immortal  fmiry>land  inherit. 
Ah  me  ?  that  tiiere  sbodld  be  so  few  to  merit 

The  realised  hope  of  him,  who  deems 

In  his  yonth's  spring  that  life  is  what  it  sooms. 
Till  sorrows  pierce  his  soul,  snd  storms  deter  it 
From  resting  there  as  erat !   Ye  ▼isions  fair 

Of  genios  bom,  to  you  I  torn,  and  llee 

Far  from  this  worKi's  impervious  apathy; 
Too  hleety  if  but  awhile  I  captive  share 

The  nteeenee  of  sneh  beings  as  engage 

The  heart,  and  hum  through  Shakespeare's  nwtcUeaa  page.** 

TVdie  anoliier  specimen : 

"  Walton  I  when,  weary  of  the  world,  I  turn 

Hj  psnaiTe  soul  to  thee.  I  soothing  find 

The  meekness  of  thy  plain  contented  min<l 
Act  like  some  healing  charm.    From  thee  1  learn 
To  sympathise  with  natnre,  nor  repine 

At  Fortune,  who,  though  kvish  of  heratore. 

Too  oftfn  leavi's  her  favourites  richly  pooiT, 
VVantiug  both  health  and  energy  divine 
lile'a  hboainei  to  enj  oy .   Mraiinks  e'en  now 

I  hear  thee^neath  the  milk-white  scented  thorn 

Communinpr  with  thy  pupil,  as  the  Morn 
Her  rosy  cheek  displavs ;  while  streams  that  flow. 

And  all  that  ganUHM  near  their  rippling  sooree, 

Enehanted  listen  to  thj  aweet  diaconiae." 

There  is  a  certain  Alfred  Doroitt,*  preface  quite  disarms  us.   He  lavs  it 

whose  little  volume  has  not  been  down  that  his  poems  are  good  for 
spoken  of  as  it  out^hl  to  have  been  by  nothing,  and  will  find  no  readers* 
periodical  scribblers.  The  rogues  will  They  deserve  a  better  character.  They 
sometimes  be  severe,  wishing  to  shew  shew  poetical  feeling,  at  any  rate ; 
a  little  of  that  wholesome  impartiality  the  rhymes,  beside,  are  good — and 
uniformly  and  at  large  disputyed  by  the  blank  verse,  where  used,  tolerable. 
Oliver  VoRKE  ;  but  the  knaves  never  This  is  the  author's  first  book,  con- 
hit  the  rii^ht  nail  on  the  head.  Only  taining  efforts  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
the  defenceless  do  they  strike.  We  and  upwards.  The  following  is  a  spe- 
aim  at  the  helmeted  brow  and  the  cimen  of  the  stuff  they  are  composed 
mailed  hide.   Poor  Domitt's  modest  of; 


•  Sonnots,  hv  Hdu-nrd  iMoxon.    London,  1B33. 

•  Toemb,  by  Alfred  Domitt.    Louduu,  IboJ. 
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What  nro  re,  lovolv  flowersi 

Sense  and  Reason  saj 
Your  nature  is  like  ours  — 

Ye  aire  formed  of  day  : 

Tliev,  niefhinks,  rannot  bo  rif^ht. 
Ye  are  &o  delicate  and  bright." 

And  so  with  pretty  inanities  he  fills 
pa'^e  aAer  patte,  very  much  in  the  style 
of  liy rou's  Hourt  of  Idleness.  We  see 
no  letaon  why  Alfred  Domitt  should 
not  write  a  Childe  Harold  by  and  by. 
But  enough  of  this ;  or  we  shall  make 
a  fool  of  said  Alfred  Domitt  —  which 
would  be  a  pity,  for  really  his  ass's 
ears  have  not  grown  yet — but  they 
may. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  ChUde  Ba- 
rold,  and,  lo!  here  have  we — a  new 
one  —  brand  new.  T/u-  Ht  liofropc,  or 
Filgrim  in  Pursuit  oj'  Health.*  The 
very  title  suggesu  the  grand  defiKt  of 
this  otherwise  excellent,  and  certainly 
elegant,  poem.  Not  in  pursuit  of 
phy^-ical  health,  but  of  a  sane  mind, 
went  tlie  renowned  Childe  ujpon  his 
world-fiunous  pilgrimage.    Uis  spirit, 

"  There  masked  processions  bear  the  unmasked  dead, 

Here  pious  sisters  chant  lugubrioas  olio ; 
Scribes  write,  knaves  plead,  and  lazzaroni  spread 

Nets  for  the  novice  ;  near  the  shrined  roMglio 
The  thirsty  take  their  stand ;  the  bay's  calm  bed 

Gleams  like  a  rich  illuminated  folio ! 
While  ovor  idl  Vesuvius  spouts  his  iro, 
And  fitful  thunders  thrill  the  electric  tire." 


and  the  nature  which  it  informed,  were 
thus  brotight  into  manifest  contrast; 
but  the  IIeliotro|>e  has  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  material  world  from  the 
mental — it  is  all  a  gross  corporeal 
matter —  not  sicklied  o*er  witli  the  pale 
cast  of  thouiiht,  but  with  the  infirmity 
of  the  nerves.  Tliis  cajiilal  error,  like 
a  canker-worm,  will  eat  the  life  out  of 
the  Heliotrope's  poetry,  and  render  it 
im)X)Ssible  for  him  to  continue  the 
p rodent  book,  which  he  is  desirous  of 
doiiii;. 

W  hat  strikes  us  in  tlus  poem  is,  for 
these  days,  the  extreme  care  with  which 
it  is  written ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 

out  a  fault  either  in  line,  or  rhyme,  or 
style.  The  writer  is  evidently  afraid 
of  offending:  he  is  incapable  of  rising 
to  a  fault — an  original  simile  startles 
him.  There  is  but  one  such  in  the 
book,  and  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
write  a  note  in  justitiration  of  the 
stranjer's  intrusive  presence,  iiere  it 
i^  —  he  is  speaking  of  Naples: 


"Gleams  like  a  rich  illuminattd  folio," 
—such  is  the  tcriifyutg  image.  Listen, 
reader,  lo  the  poet's  alarm.  "  As  objec- 
tion,** he  writes, "  may  be  taken  to  this 
homely  simile,  I  must  state — if  in 
aj>ology  —  lliat  1  yet  know  of  nothing 
that  to  my  own  mind  conveys  so 
correct  an  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  and  the  rich  variety  wbidi 
emblaion  and  peculiaitise  the  evening 
picture  here  attempted.  It  was  the 
first  idea  that  struck  the  writer  as  a 
ijicctator.^* 

Having  got  over  onr  fright,  we  may 
now  8tate,once  forall,tbat  poems  wholly 
descriptive  like  this  are  not  of  the  right 
sort.  Descriptive  poetry  is  good  only 
when  it  reflects  the  emotions  of  the 
mind  awakened  by  the  objects  por- 
trayed. It  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  m  a 
few  graphic  touches,  making  up  an 
outline  of  hill  and  vale,  and  sea  and 
shore,  and  tree  and  tower,  and  sky  and 
cloud ;  but  we  must  express  the  joy 
and  sorrow,  the  associations  of  ideas, 


which  possess  the  spectator,  and  thus 
give  a  nicaniiit;  —  nay,  a  spirituality, 
to  the  visible  scene.  A  human  soul 
must  be  given  to  Nature  eie  she  can 
please  in  descriptive  poetry :  she  must 
uttrr  oracles  of  the  heart  —  she  must 
present  visions  of  luaven  —  sym\)ols  of 
eternity.  Only  as  the  image  of  the 
great  and  ev^t-bttitin^  heart  of  man, 
can  we  recognise  her  m  the  gamitnr* 
of  words.  She  must  be  made  to  speak 
of  his  interests,  his  hopes,  his  fears  — 
she  must  be  a  living  parable  of  what 
troubles  and  soothes  him — and  set 
forth  in  meet  figures  and  harmonioot 
music  the  recognitions  of  that  eternity 
whence  he  came,  the  precognitions  of 
that  immortality  whereto  he  is  destined. 
All  this  was  done,  in  his  own  wav, 
and  according  to  his  mood,  by  Childa 
Harold :  the  Heliotrope  precludes  him- 
st'lf  from  so  doing  by  his  very  plan, 
liut  why  sliould  we  complain?  —  we 
wcie  not  at  tlie  expense  of  printing  the 
poem.   Neither  need  the  author  com- 


•  T>io  H.  liofn.p.' .  i.r,  T'il};rim  in  Pursuit  of  nealtli.  Csntos  First  and  Seoottd* 
Liguria,  liciruria,  Cauipaiiiu,  Calabria.    London,  18JJ. 
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plain  of  his  unavoidable  loss  in  this 
respect,  having  effecte<l  a  greater  g;ain 
in  the  recovery  of  his  health.  **  Ifoe/' 
said  the  physicitii,  "art  can  do  little — 
climate  may  do  much.  Let  him  pass 
the  teas,  !(Mtprauhilp  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  after  some  months' cautious 
experience,  fix  on  some  retreat — Tus- 
can or  Sicilian.  In  a  word,  let  bim 
imitate  the  Heliotrope^ — ksep  his  fate 
€Omtmtfy  tifwards  the  sun ;  and  the  sun, 
always  a  warm  fiicnd,  may  prove  the 
best  physician  1''  lie  has  proved  such ; 
and  of  coucse  the  Heliotrope  must  pay 
the  feet  to  Apollo,  by  inditing  and  pub- 
Uibing  an  unptucbattble  poem. 

J^irhaJocs*  by  Mr.  Chapman,  is 
a  poem  of  considerable  merit.  lie  was 
not  aware  of  any  tiipilar  production 
expressly  on  the  West  Indies,  except 
Mr.  Grainger's  on  the  Sugar-Cane 
(Montgome!7's  is  only  one  upon  the 
slave-trade),  and  so  he  determined  to 
•iog  the  praises  of  his  mitive  island. 
In  whatever  relates  to  the  local  objecta 
and  to  the  state  of  society,  the  autlior 
declares  that  he  has  adhrred  to  the 
literal  tnith.  Claiming  indulgence  for 
all  deficiencies,  he  has  attempted  to  du 
jnttioe  to  his  native  country,  and  tbus, 
if  possible,  to  stop  the  euirent  of 
fiantic  iimovation,  that  threatens,  with 
almost  instant  niin,  l>oth  colnnif";  and 
empire."  It  will  be  well  fur  Messrs. 
Buxton  and  hi^  brother  philanthropists 
to  read  thit  volume;  or  if  poetry  be 
not  to  their  taste  (as  they  avow  to  hate 
all  things  ideal,  and  to  stick  only  to 
things  practical),  they  may  skip  over 
the  poetry,  and  come  plump  down  upon 
the  BOtet;  and  there  they  vrill  see  that 
the  negroes  am  not  such  unliappy  out- 
casts of  society  as  th^,  with  all  their 
just  horror  of  the  ideal,  and  love  for 
the  practical,  have  been  pleased  to  de- 
scribe that  merry,  liappy,  and  well-led 
nee.    These  notes,  and  Mrs  rs* 


day  lA  of  twelvo  hours'  (li>n\iion  ,  nnd 
the  variatioo  in  it  does  not  exce«d  half 
sa  hoar  daring  the  vear;  bot  Bfr.  Fowell 
Buxton  says  that  the  negroes  woilt  six- 
teen hours  in  th«'  tv.  ontv-four ;  nnd  'be 
is  an  hououmble  man  ! '  i  hey  havu  two 
or  tfarse  hoam  In  the  eoone  of  the  day 
for  refection.  In  fact,  they  work  nina  or 
ten  hours  at  roost.  Where  task-work  ia 
aiMigued,  they  sometimes  get  done  in 
seven  or  eight  hoars. 

"  During  crop- time,  the  persons  ea* 
packed  in  tho  hoilinff  - house  nre  of  neces- 
sity longer  employed,  i'huse  parties  are 
often  ehang«d ;  aad  Chste  is  no  psM  Of 
the  work  of  sa  eetota  which  the  aegrose 
like  so  well. 

"  Mr.  Buxton,  with  one  of  those 
aasidile  iaeesMstMiaisa  tot  whioh  ho  is 
■o  remarkable,  hss  asserted  that  the 
master  will  derive  much  honefit  from  the 
immediate  emaucipatioa  of  his  slaves,  as 
Ihey  will  do  ameh  man  wsrlr.  Yet  he 
maintains  that  die  negroes  are  now  grossly 
overworked.  He  proposes,  nlso,  that 
when  emancipated  they  shall  be  made  to 
work  by  an  snaed  polios,  inefesed  of  doing 
so  under  the  supprintendenee  of  s  pSSSOn 
called  a  driv»^r,  who  carries  a  whip  as  a 
soldier  does  a  bayonet,  or  a  constable  his 
staff.  I  trasi,  however,  that  the  whip 
will  be  spontaneously  done  away  in  the 
colonies.  Tho  tread-mill,  maao  to  bo 
vigorously  trodden,  is  a  more  effectual 
puaishmsat.  Solitary  eonfinenent  Is 
betterstiU."        •         •  • 

"  It  is  nmnsing  to  hear  roontioned  as 
a  dire  aggravation  of  nsgro-toil,  that  it  is 
perfennsd  ia  a  tropiesl  son.  They  de- 
light in  it,  and  aometimes  feel  very  un* 
conifortn}>le  in  the  rainy  8<»n5on.  If  tliey 
bad  to  work  in  cold  frosty  weather,  they 
would  tadeed  besooa  <  kilt.'  But  it  is 
not  uecosssiy  thstpseado-philsBthropiBts 

should  hftve  anr  knowledj^e  of  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  those  in  whose  favour 
their  sympathies  are  excited.  That  Do. 
merara.--a  port  of  the  vast  continent  of 
South  America,  the  Guiana  of  Ualeigh — 
should  l>e  called  in  the  senate  an  island,  is 
a  trifle.   That,  generally  speaking,  those 

wit.*  mVwm**  *Km   Vv*^*  ImAittm 
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men  of  the  land,*  who  lived  on  the  banka  "  Cold  mnat  the  heart  of  that  man  be 

of  that  rirer  *  which  ia  called  Caora,  who  eta  look  nnmored  upon  the  sports 

vi-hose  heeds  appeare  not  abore  their  and  festivitioB  of  the  negroea    they  re. 

shoulders;   whirli,  tlioti'/li   it   ninv  be  joire  with  no  common  enjorment.  The 

thought  a  meere  fable,  yet  for  mine  own  Libyan  dunce,  as  performed  by  them, 

part  I  am  reeolred  it     true,  beonnae  though  the  imsf  e  ia  ]>oC  introduced, 

every  child  in  every  pronnoe  of  Arromaia  confirms  Dr.  Cnifce'a  notion  on  the 

niul  Canuri  alFirins  the  same.    They  bto  orij^in  of  dancing.    The  Ionian  dance 

reported  to  have  their  eyes  ia  their  is  yet  displayed  in  India.    The  dance 

mnldcrB,  and  their  auratha  in  the  round  the  May-noleia  thna  apoken  of  ta 

middle  of  their  breasts,  and  that  a  long  the  Spectator  (Addison's),  Nu.  Sd5:-» 

train  of  haire  growetik  backward  between  '  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  see  the  voung 

their  shoulders.'  wenches  in  a  country  parish  dancing 

"  Are  the  fiolent  dedaimera  against  ronnd  a  May-pole,  which  one  of  oar 

the  West  Indiana  satisfied  that  they  have  learned  nntiquarieit  supposes  to  be  a  relic 

better  authority  for  believing  the  repre-  of  a  certain  paj^an  worahip  that  I  do  not 

aentauons  they  have  heard  or  read  of  think  fit  to  mention.' 

thoee  '  moral  monatera '  who  dwell  in  tiie  "  The  featirala  of  the  negroes  present 

colonies'?    The  moral  lineaments  of  the  a  lively  picture  of  the  Si^umalia.  It 

colonists  have  been  as  faitlifullv  pven  as  will  be  remembered  that  the  ancients 

the  features  ot  the  '  mightie  meu '  Sir  W.  imagined  Saturn  and  his  train  to  have 

Raleigh  has  descfibed  t  bnt  the  belieTors  taken  refuge  in  the  fortunate  or  Msessd 


in  his  story  did  no  harm  ;  the  believers 
in  tho  other  case  would  do  well  to  read 

Jiryan  Edwards's  History  of  St.  Domingo,  The  following  extract  is  a  favourable 

Well  did  Shakespeare  (blessings  on  bis  specimen  of  the  author's  flow  of  totk 

nnme^!)  know  the  natura  of  hu  countxj-  and  power  of  deacriptioD : 

"  See  tbe  bright  verdure  of  those  evergreens, 
The  roatling  bamboo,  and  the  pimploe-screens! 
Where  on  the  hill  side,  on  its  sandy  bed« 
The  delicate  of  fruits  is  cherished. 
The  nailed  anana  f  BOG  the  tempting  tree. 
For  whose  sweet  fruit  man  lost  his  liberty; 
The  oil-distillincf  palm,  whose  nuts  of  vore 
Round  their  dark  necks  tbe  Libyan  beauties  wore ; 
The  uselhl  calabash,  whose  shell  aAirds 
Lavers  and  goblets  for  the  village  boards  ; 
The  noMe  })ri'ad-fniit  ;  and,  the  orchard's  graee» 
Star-Hpples,  with  their  leaves  of  double  face ; 
The  guava,  hardieat  native  of  the  clime. 
Whose  jelly,  mixed  with  juices  of  the  lime 
Or  fraj'-nint  lemon,  and  tlit»  <  rvstul  sweet 
Won  from  the  cane-reed  by  reliuixig  heat. 
And  Aat  pore  spirit,  which  the  seaman  lores» 
For  wearied  man  a  new  nepentlie  proves ; 
Steeped  with  the  luscious  nectar,  he  forgets 
Arrears  of  anger,  griefs,  and  fond  regrets. 
Lives  for  the  present,  haila  the  passing  hour. 
And  feels  beyond  the  reach  of  fortimo  s  power. 

Here  bends  the  citron  with  its  fragrant  gold  ; 
And  here  their  sweets  the  orauge-buds  untuld. 
See  tho  rare  date!  whoae  branches  dropt  with  gdd, 
An<l  drest  will)  flowers,  (lie  sons  dflsrat  l  hold 
In  solemn  pomp  proceeding,  when  comes  rouud 
The  feo^st  of  1  abemacles  :  here  are  found 

Ked-flowered  pcoiegranales,  boast  of  Palestine ;  Digitized  by  Google 

llie  native  mangrove,  and  imported  vine ;  ° 
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Hie  following;  is  our  next  nnd  Inst  : 

••Italia!  hoaat  tliv  boauty-breatliintr  forms, 

Which  love  haA  fashioned  and  which  pulsion  warms ; 
Sh»w,  Spttii !  in  oraiig»*bow«r  or  gay  mloon, 

Tliy  dark-eyed  beauties,  with  their  brow  of  June ; 

l,«>t  Cjalliii's  sylph-liko  dnu«jhtt»r8  twirl  the  dance, 
Breathe  the  warm  sigh  or  shoot  the  amorous  glance  ; 
Let  the  loft  OermtD,  with  W  numy  akin,  ■  • 

Rereal  the  lurkin*;  fire  that  lives  within  ; 
I.et  Georjfin  nnil  ('ircussia  boast  their  fair,— 
*  Their  eyes'  blue  lunjiniisb  and  their  golden  hair.' 
'  Let  England  shew  her  brightest  and  her  best— 

Of  all  eartli's  lov»'lv  forms  tlw  loveliest  ;  — 
Our  ow  n  dear  island's  daughters  \vi>  recall, 
LoTelv  as  most,  more  loving  than  them  jill.** 

Mr.  Chapman  seems  to  be  a  young  with  advantage.    He  will  do  well  to 

poet,  and  as  such  we  tell  liimy  tliat  stud^,  with  his  best  attention,  the  pro- 

Uieie  is  a  vast  field  yet  opeD  to  him  for  Ructions  of  our  principal  poets  and 

improvement.    We  fancy,  from  his  the  models  <tf  antiouity,  so  as  to  ihrovr 

style,  that  he  has  a  facility  of  compo-  more  force  and  nre  into  bis  future 

sition,  which  is  the  worst  gift  a  yountj  prwluctions. 

man  can  possess ;  for,  instead  of  warily        His  ear  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  many 

guarding  nimsetf  against  the  errors  and  ofhis  rhymes  are  inaccurate.  Some  of 

flatness  into  which  it  naturally  leads,  his  allusions  are  unworthy  the  dignity 

he  IS  apt  to  take  pride  in  it,  and  con-  of  the  verse  he  lias  chosen  ;  and  many 

sider  it  a  manifestation  of  iiotiius.  Two-  of  his  descriptions  are  inharmonious 

thirds  of  his  present  productions  might  and  clumsy.    Of  all  these  cliargcs  we 

ha?e  been  reconsidered  and  rewritten  shall  give  random  samples,  in  a  lump. 

"  Of  Uafy  arcades,  and  there  thundered  down. 
No  longer  from  iSkm  grscn-Teiled  branch  is  beard 
Ills  Mathews  of  the  uooi$ —  the  mocking  bird. 
Here,  towerint:  in  its  prido,  tlm  Mav-])ole  glows, 
\V  hose  pointed  top  a  bee-swarmed  circlet  shews 
Of  waving  yellow  ■  ufhou  high-hrmnehed  tt$m 
Takes  b<tck  the  rapt  thought  to  Jerusalem^ 
Shficini^  tlie  canillestick,  that  stood  oj  old 
In  the  first  teinjfU  ,  choifd  in  purot  goLl. 

A  frightful  stillness  fills  the  invisible  ; 
In  vain  they  listen — aU  is  silence  sf iff. 

The  fierce  volcano  of  a  neigbbonrii^  i$U, 

Wlioro  Xiiture's  cliomic  cauldrons  ever  hnl. 

■*  Mixed  with  the  dust,  thy  wearied  soul  regains 

Its  ancient  worth,  and  vies  with  Memphian  plains. 
And  by  the  sun-god  wakened,  every  Jiowtr 
Opens  her  bosom  to  her  paramour. 

Her  faithful  dofj,  a  four-foot  epicure, 

Coiitnit  not  uith  his  food,  fiad  icarched  for  more* 

Dejected,  corpse-like,  spiritless,  and  tiMin,, 
He  digs  the  treasure,  and  ^  his  life  is  gims* 
Maligned  Las  Casas,  thine  was  not  the  cnine 

That  tore  tlie  negro  from  Us  native  climi. 

When  Whitehall  saw  the  tm^odv  comj>lPte. 
[As  bad  a^  \  olt  lire'H  line  in  th«'  JU  uruuie,  with  '  Westminster  '  in  it.2;iyiiizca  by  Google 
Here  may  be  seen  the  dauce  of  Ltfbia, 
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We  liope  that  the  eathor  will  ail 
down  to  a  course  of  self-improvement, 

ere  he  favour  the  world  with  volume 
second  of  his  poems.    This  we  say  in 

good  feeling,  and  with  an  anxiety  that 
e  ihould  aim  at  the  eicellence  which 
be  is  capable  of  attaining,  and  not  any 
way  in  disparagement  olf  his  present 
▼eiy  respectable  efforts. 

And,  truly,  it  is  rather  a  dangerous 
afl&ir  to  meddle  now  with  the  chuacter 

of  a  man's  book,  be  he  poet  or  prose- 
man,  if  the  Miltonic  author  of  .'I  Vision 
of  Death's  Destruction,  Creation^  and 
The  Lait  Mtm,  is  to  hie  admitted  wit- 
ness in  Banco  Regina.  ITiis  woithy*s 
name  is  Ouselcy  ;  and  it  seems  that  he 
has  farmed  lar^e  expectations  of  his 
volume*  of  poems.  This  is  unfortunate 
both  for  the  author  and  the  public ;  be- 
cause the  first  will  find  to  his  cost  that 
poetry, even  oftbe  first  onlor,  will  not  sell 
m  the  present  day  ;  and  the  second  will 
know  very  quickly,  that  even  should  it 
|mrchase  a  commodity  of  this  descrip- 
tion from  Mr.  Ouseley,  it  will  have  laid 
out  its  cash  at  an  indifferent  market. 
We  are  compelled  to  say  thus  mucli, 
notwithstanding  the  last  paragraph  m 
his  preface,  which  runs  thus— its  lan- 
guage is  not  of  the  most  correct  cider: 
"  Should  this  work  not  be  accounted 
beneath  criticism,  he  assures  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  such  matters  he  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  severity  of  their 
judgment  with  calmness,  and  shall  not 
feel  in  the  least  disappointed  should  he 
undergo  their  censure.  He  claims  no 
mercy  for  his  ^  tirst-bom considering 
those  who  throw  themseltes  under  the 
lash  of  public  opinionihave  no  right  (o 
wince  at  the  buffets  which  are  so  of\en 
bestowed.  It  depends  upon  the  re- 
ception of  these  pages  whether  he  ever 
makes  another  attempt.  Thus  saying, 
he  concludes  in  the  wwds  of  Shake- 
speare's Jew : 

'  You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  tske 

the  prop 

That  doth  sustain  iny  house :  you  take 
my  life, 

When  yuu  do  take  die  nMans  wherebr 

1  live.'" 

If  it  could  be  proved  to  us  that  poetry 


competence,  we  should  then  avoid  say- 
ing any  thing  of  Mr.  Ouseley 's  poems, 

provided  we  found  on  peroral  that  we 
could  not  conscientiously  say  something 
in  their  praise;  for  after  the  appeal, 
containeo  in  his  prefiue,  we  should  be 
connnccd  that,  by  an  exposure  of  their 
insufficiency,  his  bread  would  indeed 
be  taken  out  of  his  mouth.  But  the 
halcyon  days  of  fat  fortunes  and  ade- 
quate support  fiom  literary  pursuits, 
have  long  since  fled;  and  on  this 
Mr.  Ouseley  may  depend,  that  it  were 
better  for  a  younp  man  almost  to  break 
stones  on  the  high  road,  than  to  have 
Id  depend  on  the  capricious  hononm 
of  ignorant  publishers  and  a  tasteless 
public  for  daily  support.  Depend  upon 
it,  further,  Mr.  Ouseley,  that  there  are 
honest  ways  enough  in  the  world  of 
living ;  and  the  sooner  you  cast  off  all 
intention  of  becoming  a  bookseller's 
drudije,  the  better  for  your  happiness, 
and  the  better  for  your  purse.  If  you 
mustf  spite  of  all  advice,  stick  to  lite- 
rature, turn  3rour  fist  to  prose ;  for  you 
have  no  hand  for  poetiy,  however  well 
intentioned  ;  and  even  after  your  prose 
you  must  look  with  a  more  critical  eye 
tlian  the  one  which  allowed  tlie  preface 
to  your  volnme  to  come  Ibrth  in  its 
fwesent  crude  shape. 

It  appears  that  some  of  Mr.  Ouseley*s 
"  friends  (cler«:ymen) "  have  insisted 
that  he  must  have  had  "  Milton  in  his 
mind  during  the  composing  parts  of 
<  The  risbm*  and  *  The  CreaHtmJ 
However  flattering,"  he  says,  these 
observations  may  be,  he  begs  most 
distinctly  to  deny  having  at  any  lime 
since  bis  early  youth  perused  the  works 
of  that  sublime  poet  (we  wish  he  had) 
till  after  these  poems  were  concluded. 
These  remarks,'  he  adds,  "  would  not 
have  been  made  :  but  others  mav  fall 
into  the  same  error,  and  accuse  him  of 
plagiarism,''  (mercy  on  us  1)  And  now 
prepare  the  lists.  Here  goes  for  the 
comparison  between  Mr.  Ouseley  and 
Mr.  Milton. 

MR.  OUSKLir. 

 "  Thev  fought! 

The  monster  JDfotA  poured  foaihitiEiA»Qt)ogIe 
fire 
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'B»  showered  blows  ei  wisth  as  thaek  at 

hail : 

But  aU  was  vain ! — No  stroke  he  gare 
coaldhBrm ; 

Satmn,  xmpcnetruble,  laughed  to  scorn 
8owc«k  an  enemy ! — for  he  had  warred 
With  the  Omnipetetii  f  and  could  not  die ; 
But  witii  the  curse  of  everlasting  life, 
Grafled  u]ion  his  disobedient  bCNtftt 
Ue  made  hi*  onset ! 

There  tbsy  alood, 
l  ihr  tigert  panting  to  rmno  the Jigfit ; 
Both  conquered,  nuthtr  vanqui^ud,  jftt 

each  uum  — 
Far  Mk  wtre  equal  /"    [Rslftsr  s panlsw 

Mft.  If  ILTOV. 

**  So  spake  the  grisly  Terror,  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking  and  ao  threatening,  grew  ten- 
fold 

More  dreadful  and  deform.  On  the  other 

side, 

Ineenaed  with  indigualioD,  Satan  stood 

Unterrified,  and  liko  a  comet  bum'd. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ojiliiucus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  trom  hui  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pcstflenee  and  war.  Each  at  the 

head 

JLevel'd  his  deadly-  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 
Baeh  eaat  at  the  other,  aa  when  two  black 

clouds, 

With  Heaven's  artiUsry  fraoght,  come 

rattling  on 
OTertheCaspiao,thenslBBd  ftontto  front, 


Horering  a  spsee,  tiU  winds  the  signal 

blow 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air  : 
So  trown'd  the  mighty  cosabatsnts,  that 

hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown  j  ao  match 'd 

tbey  stood  ; 
For  never  bat  once  more  waa  either  like 
To  meet  ao  great  a  foe." 

It  is  not  for  such  mean  persons  as 
we  are  to  say  who  is  victor — the  world 
at  laige  must  decide  between  Mr.  Ouse- 
ley  and  Mr.  Milton.  The  old  repub- 
lican seboolmaster  has  certaiDly  tome 
piet^  conceits  here  and  there  in  his 
poetry  ;  hut  what  is  the  very  best  of 
them  to  the  following  one  of  Mr.Ouse- 
ley's.  Death  is  the  lively  hero ;  and  he 
is  hard  at  work  in  a  ehnichyard,  wbicb 
is  supposed  to  be  bis  garden. 

"  IIm  water'd  it  with  sweat  of  a^ony 
That  dropt  from  off  the  brow  of  dying  man  ; 
A  tombstone  was  his  dear  Forgtt-me-not, 
(A  sweet  remembrancertothesetbatlive;) 
A  new-dug  greve 


«« 


by  him  called 

Heart's  ease, 
(  For  there  alone  the  weary  heart  can  real 
And  the  perfiime  from  many  a  lotlsn  come 
Served  nr  the  SwrnMat  of  his  gay 

boniquet." 

He  is  fond  of  enforcing  his  lanc^uage 
by  the  sign  of  the  imperfect  tense,  iu>  the 
following  among  otner  emphatic  lines 
will  shew : 

Whose  bloody  point  did  but  too  plainly  shew. 
CsBslion-liko  he  did  so  often  change* 
That  little  did  ahe  dream  death  was  so  nigh. 
But  oh !  ens  shriek  did  strike  me  aune  thsn  alL 

A  flood  of  light  did  drown  the  puny 
And  thus  bis  incantation  did  begin. 

Where  paradise  in  miniature  did  stand. 

Oil !  whut  a  dreadful  curse  did  Cain  ontail. 

Oh  !  what  a  frightful  shriek  did  ring  her  knell." 

abstract!  So  is  it  of  certain  modern 
*'  poets  "  to  abstain  !  Wiiy  would  they 
sing  to  the  deaf  2  and  why  should  he 
who  halb  no  voice  sing?  Truly,  the 
ears  of  the  public  are  sealed  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
so  wisely.  And  as  truly  they  are  as 
wisely  closed  to  the  monutooous  chorus 
of  the  Irish  nightingales,  who  make  not 
ooly  nighty  but  morning,  noon,  and 
eve,  equally  hideous,  by  the  delight 
tliey  take  in  "splitting  the  ears  of  the 
gruuudluigs/' 


We  earnestly  hope  that  INIr.  Oiiseley 
will  not  throw  away  our  advice,  which 
is,  and  we  repeat  it  that  tot  may  be 
emphatic,  that  he  abstain  from  poetry 
fbr  the  fotnre. 


Abstain  !  abstain  !  abstain  !  say  we, 
to  one  and  all  of  the  writers  of  verse  ; 
as  certain  of  the  Mystics  call  upon  their 
pupils  to  abstract  1  abstract  1  abstract  1 
Care  not  for  consequences  or  eflfects — 
but  abstract !  If  no  good  como  of  it, 
wliat  is  tliat  to  thee?  —  Uiy  duty  is  to 
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TBB  FRASER  PAPERS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


SCRAPS  IROM  A  gentleman's  POIll  FUI.IO  :  TIIK  LOItO  CIIANCKLLUn  AND  YllE  KING, 
CmOWN  JSWSLS,  tAKOBADO  PKACTIGS,  tlV  AND  Cllt»B,  OKOItOK  IV.  AND  '*  LITTBBA- 
TVRe" — HOflACB  smith's  SHARE  IK  THE  "  BBJECtEO  ADDRESSES*' — TO  TBB  BGLAN- 

TINt:  ntOOMlNC  ON  A  HV\S  THE  warrior's  I  AST  St.fMBER         MISS  WHYTE  — SIR 

JOHN  KEY,  UART.,  EARL  GREY,  AND  THE  "COVtHNMENT  STATIONERY  OmCE"  A 

VRAOMBNT  —  SMBOMA — WBBTItACOTT  AMD  BULWBB  — SIB  BDWABD  BVATCHBCLL 
AND  VISCOOHT  STBANOrOBD-^'TBB  SIMPtOH  IPBII^  — OUR  ODItTBIBUTOBt  —  A 
DISH  or  PBAS. 

A  iiAiTv  invention,  verily,  these  Eraser  Papers !  What,  but  tor  them,  should 
we  flo  with  our  (•nrrc^jH>n[lonts,  rrreat  and  small  ?  This  is  the  mischiff  of  eetting 
so  (It'vjlislipopular;  ir  Vohkl  is  leased  to  death  with  a|)|)licalions  for 

insertion.  There  are,  besides,  several  subjects  of  large,  though  temporary  interest, 
on  which  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  write  long  papers,  and  toudiing  whidi 
certain  striy  facts  fall  into  our  hands:  it  is  expedient  that  an  immediate  record 
should  be  found  for  these ;  and  this  \ve  are  cnal)Ud  to  oth-r  by  the  present  most 
excellent  arran'^etnent.  Why  should  notOi  ivru  ^'ouki.  have  his  portfolio  as 
well  as  any  other  gentienuii ApiojiMS  —  such  a  cuiuuiodiiy  is  now  in  our  bands. 
Take,  therefore,  the  following  few 

SCRAPS  PBOM  A  gentleman's  PORTFOLIO. 

99th  April,  18S0.— There  has  been  a  report  eireolated  Ibr^aome  days,  that  the 
King  has  Utelj  had  a  son  bom  to  him. 

A  few  days  '>'r?o.  a  sharp  convorsation  took  plaro  hotwoen  the  Lord  Chanc  ellor  and 
the  Kinff.  Words  rose  so  hi^h.  tlrat  th**  Kiu<r  said,  "  Do  vou  reoolh  ft  to  whom  you 
are  sptiaking  V* — "  1  shaU  never  forget,"  replied  the  Chaneellur, "  ibnt  1  am  addressing 
the  King;  but  your  majesty  must  have  a  law  passed  for  yourself,  different  horn  the 
laws  that  govt>ni  your  subjects." — The  couv«'rsution  n'liited  to  the  business  of  th« 


wsa  said  many  of  the  erown  jewels  were  discovered  to  he  paste,  he  said  that  the  ssme 
thing  was  detected  in  those  of  the  crown  of  ScotUnd. 

The  other  day,  w'ben  Dr.  G-  -.  of  I'dinburj^h,  wns  w  ith  the  Kjnfj,  hismajcstr» 

in  sjK'aking  of  his  latp  illness,  said  th.it  he  thought  he  had  not  been  bled  enoug-n. 
"  There  is  nolJiing  ccrtuiuly,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  iu  such  u  Ciise,  so  efl'ectuul  as  the 
Spanish  system. 

"  What,  yott  mean  the  Sangrado  practice.  Doctor  1"  said  the  King. 

Ves." 

*'  Bnt  now  tiiat  the  disease  is  sabUued,  what  is  the  next  system  you  would 
rscommend  1" 

Dorfor.   sysfetn," 

Ktng.     Ah,  I  never  beard  of  tliat :  what  is  it  ?" 
Doctor,  **  lias  your  maiesty  never  read  Don  QuutHeV 
King,  **  Was  sisncho  physician  in  Barataria  1*' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  bow  differently  mankind  view  the  same  act,  done  accidendy 
or  from  intention,  although  in  effeet  the  fniit  is  the  same  to  iln-  woihl.  It  would 
seem  from  this,  thui  there  is  some  diiierence  iii  the  nature  of  on  otlence  uiisiog  from 
the  motive,  end  that  thia  difference  is  wlwt  makes  Uie  distinction  between  a  erimt  and 
a  si/i.  A  sin  is  an  offence  against  God  —  a  crime  an  offnu  e  a^^.iinst  man.  It  seems 
blasjdiemous  presumption  in  man  to  punish  sin.  'I  hat  should  l)e  left  to  (iod  ;  tmd 
therefore  legislation  should  only  take  cognizance  of  crimes.  A  right  uuUerstauding 
of  this  principle  should  bring  shout  a  mitigation  of  oor  penal  code. 

When  Redhead  \'orke  waa  examined  before  the  privy  cooncil,  and  ordered  to  bo 
conimiffe<l  to  prison,  be  requested  the  use  of  writint;  materials.  "  Y  ou  will  have  eveiy 
tbiiii^  to  mak'  you  comfor table,'*  siiid  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville. 

George  IV'.  is  conunonly  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
prinees;  bat  in  the  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Liver|)ool,  written  by  himaelf,  giving  the 
valuable  library  of  George  I IL  to  the  nation,  there  is  an  important  error  in  the  ortho> 
graphy  of  a  very  conspicuous  word.  In  place  of  literature,  or  literary,  it  is  spelt 
iilteratnre,  or  ittterarxji.—i  have  read  the  letter. 

This  crrlaiidy  is  beinp^  critical  to  a  T.  It  reminds  ns  of  what  wc  thouahl 
a  tok-rubly  good  epigram,  whcu  the  loscriplioo    Br Ilex   was  put  upon  ilie 
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90Tereigo.    Several  critics  contended  that  clatsical  piopnetjf  required  only  a 

aiogle  tf  on.  which  some  one  said  or  sung  : 

Strange  that  a  double  t  can't  please 
Critics  to  iDQch  disposed  (a  Uam  {t  Ts), 
Poor  Horace  Smith !   Ever  since  that  confounded  article  in  the  Quarterly 
JRcvinvoo  "  the  Historical  Koninnce,"  iiis  name  has  become  a  by-word  of  contempt 
—  a  thin??  on  which  over\'  ass  ftt  ls  entitled  to  bray  his  jest.    That  same  article, 
however,  was  capital ;  nor  less  excellent  our  own  on  the  litj>i  lnl  AUdrestes.  IIow 
many  of  these  clever  things  belong  to  Horace  was  long  doubtful— we  have  now 
the  means  of  satisfying  our  readers  on  this  pregnant  theme.    Eece  fignum, 
Mr  nxAB  YoRKB,  Temple,  Attgtist  S,  1833. 

It  is  impossihlo  for  iiic  to  know  wliothcr  James  Smith  will  have  complied 
with  your  request,  ot  I'uruisltiug  to  vou  the  authors  ot  the  diilerent  sijuibs  contained 
is  the  Rejected  Addrum,  I  should  hope  that,  in  justice  to  his  own  ehanttter,  end 
poor  Horace's  reputation  (w  hich  can  but  ill  afibru  to  lose  a  8ing:le  leaf  of  laurel  to 
which  it  niav  bo  entitled),  tluit  li<'  has  dont*  so.  1.  however,  liaj)i)en  to  have  the 
mean  A  of  satbtying  you  us  to  the  authorship  of  tlje  (rities,  and  proceed  to  do  so. 
I  possess  (no  msttnr  where  procured)  s  copy  of  tiie  work  which  once  belonged  to 
the  fiifher  of  the  authors,  and  I  copy  hMow  a  maTniscrijtt  t:i})h'  of  contents,  on  the 
fly  leaf,  which  will,  I  imagine,  set  the  question  at  rest.  If,  liowfvcr,  any  doubt 
should  be  thrown  on  the  document,  I  pledge  mvself  to  produce  it  to  you,  and  submit 
It  to  any  ezunination.  Yon  will  see  that  my  list  differs  not  a  little  from  the  one  jou 
were  pleased  to  fancy  in  vour  nmusiii'^'  article  ;  but  I  know  your  impartiality  and  love 
of  truth  toowoll  to  doubt  your  i;i\  ii  -r  it  insortion  in  Rec.ina,  and  affording  poor 
Horace's  fume  tiie  modicum  of  credit  that  may  be  justly  due  to  him. 

I  remain,  dear  Yoass>  yoors  truly,  Jvstitia* 

RFJECTxn  AODRBUU  (of  or^tiia//y  trriltM). 

1.  Loyal  Effusion   ,,  •  Fifzi^rrahi   

S.  Baby's  D6but    H  ordsmrth   

9.  Adfiress   

4.  Cui  Bono*!   

5.  Hampshire  Farmer  ......... 

6.  Living  Lustres   

7.  Rehuuding   

8.  Drury's  Diffro   « 

9.  A  Tab'  of  Drurv  

10.  Johnson's  Ghost    ■' 

11.  Incendisry    8p§nitr 

12.  Fire  and  Ale  .........  LtPfU 

13.  Plavhoiisc  Musings    Coleridge 

14.  Drury  s  liustmga    • 

15.  Arehiteotnral  Atoms   Buiby 

16.  Moruinjjj  Post    

17.  The  Theatre    Crabbe 

18,  19,  20.  The  Travesties     

SI.  Ptrnch    Hcok 


Lord  Byron 

CMett 

Moon 

Seuthey 

Laura  Matilda 

Srntt 


H. 
J. 
H. 
H. 

J. 

H. 

J. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H.andJ. 
J. 

H.  and  J. 

H. 

H. 

J. 

J. 

H. 


We  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  verses  which  are  sent.  Less  mm  and 
more  poetry  were  desirable.  Two  series  of  stanns  follow  which  are  tolerable : 

TO  TIIE  EGLAimiVt  DI  OOMIMO  OM  A  BUIN. 


Tby  roses  jjrace  the  roofless  hall, 

Thou  fair  and  fragrant  tree ! 
And  wreathe  their  featoons  on 

w  all, 

The  bow'rs  of  bird  and  hee. 

Thou  bloom'st  beneath  an  azure  sky, 

Where  clouds  have  silver  wings,. 
And  softly  rolls  the  streamlet  by, 

Like  music  from  the  strings. 
But  as  around  the  ruin  prav 

Thy  clustering  flow'rs  entwine, 
Thon  seem'st  to  draw  firom  its  decay 

A  gloom  which  is  not  dune. 
C'  m])nnioti  of  thf  snnnv  beam  ! 

Adorned  with  balm  and  grace. 
Tie  sad  to  mark  thy  ringlets  gleam 

In  such  a  lonely  place. 


The  cy]irr>«<?,  o'<'r  the  sculpttired  om. 
Inspires  a  deep  repose, 
the    And  Beauty's  tomb,  where  bright  eyes 

mourn. 

Is  haunted  by  the  rose. 
But  if,  beneath  this  mouldering  wall, 

The  warrior's  trumpet  gave 
To  yon  green  hills  its  glorious  caU, 

Fam«>'s  mandate  to  the  brare ! 
Or  if,  beneath  this  proritirt  mute, 

1  he  poet  cursed  his  strmgs. 
And  laid  aaide  bis  ierWd  lot* 

Amid  neglected  tUngs; 
Oh  '  thou  alone,  w  ith  all  thy  flow'rS, 

Shalt  hlooin  aronntl  the  brave. 
And  quatf  tlie  dew  of  summer  show'rs 

Where  Oenins  found  a  grare. 
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THE  WAftUOBl  LAST  SLUMBER. 


The  trumpet  mi<;ht  as  well  be  mutO 

As  peal  its  note  in  vain, 
And  hush'd  the  strings  of  Beati^'t  Into 

When  wo  inspires  thf  stnviu  ; 
And  were  their  sounds  lilto  thunder  deep, 
They  could  not  break  tbe  warrior's  sleep  I 

The  brightest  hues  that  gild  the  sk^r 
When  summer  eves  are  fair. 

Will  ne'er  delight  the  wMrior**  mf. 
Or  soothe  his  spirit's  rare  ; 

His  crest  is  bumbled  to  the  dust, 

Hia  nbre  dimin'd  with  blood  and  rust. 


Uis  comrades  Inid  him  near  a  liU 

Which  laved  a  lonely  tree,  • 
A§  roioee  from  tbe  diettnt 

Anriouncrd  the  victory  ; 
Their  tears  bedew'd  his  lifeless  clnjr» 
No  other  tribute  could  they  pay. 

And  brightly  may  the  sunbeams  gUnce 

Upon  the  blossoms  there, 
But  still  the  wMffior'e  diwewlnM  tm 

Their  splendour  cannot  share  ; 
And  violets  on  the  turf  may  spring. 
But  balm  to  him  they  cannot  iNring. 


The  record  of  his  bright  career 

Is  graved  on  many  a  heart. 
And  on«,  to  whom  his  nane  ia 

Will  f^rievo  for  him  apart. 
Love's  spectral  form  may  haunt  the  grave. 
But  song  shall  glorify  the  braf»l 


W  hat  have  we  next  ?  A  soug  to  the  tone  of  "  John  TodW*  and  "  Johti  ILAtbtJ^ 
Lei  us  see  what  sort  of  commodity  it  is 

You're  a  torrihle  crirl,  Miss  Whyte,  Mias  Wbjt^  , 

You're  a  temble  girl.  Miss  \\  hyte ; 

All  tfie  men  in  the  nation,  of  every  persuasion. 

Fall  in  love  with  your  phiz  at  first  sight,  firaC  aa|^, 

fall  in  loTe  with  jour  pliia  at  firat  eight. 

By  Jove  !  you're  quite  faultless,  Miss  Whyte,  Miaa  Whyte, 

By  Jove  !  you're  quite  faollleaa.  Miss  Whjte; 

\'ou  aren't  a  little  too  tall  or  too  little, 

But^ust  as  you  should  be,  Misa  Whyte,  Misa  Whyte, 

But  J  oat  aa  jon  ahould  be,  Miaa  Wbyte. 

Your  temper's  quite  charming,  INIiss  Whyte,  Miaa  Wbjta, 
Your  temper's  quite  charming.  Miss  Whyte  \ 
Ne'er  peevish  or  haa^,  ill-natured  or  testy, 
Eioapt  sofp  and  than,  Miss  Whyte,  Miaa  Whjtt, 
Exa^  Boir  and  than,  Miaa  Whyta* 

You're  exceedingly  clever,  Miss  Whyte,  Miss  Whyte, 
You're  aaif audingly  clever,  Miss  Whrte; 
'Pon  my  soul,  any  day,  I'd  believe  what  you  say, 
Though  you  swore  that  day  was  night,  Miss  Whyte, 
Though  you  swore  that  day  was  night. 

Search  Europe  aroand,  Miaa  Wbyte,  Miaa  Wbyta, 

Search  Europe  around,  Miss  Whyte, 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  maiden  so  kind 

As  joor  own  charming  self,  Mias  Wfayta>  Miaa  Wbjta, 

Aa  jonr  own  cbanning  aalf,  Miaa  Whjtat 

You're  perfection  itself,  Miss  Wbyte,  Miss  W  byte, 
Y<Ni*re  perfeetkm  itaalf,  Miaa  Wbyte  t 

For  figure  and  face,  good  temper  and  grace, 

You  haven't  an  equal.  Miss  Whyte,  Miss  Whyte, 

You  haven't  un  equal,  Miss  \\  hyte. 

I  draam  of  you  often,  Miss  W^hyte,  Miaa  Wbyte, 

I  dream  of  voii  often,  Miss  Wlivte  ; 

I  can't  eat  my  lunch  or  tipple  my  punch. 

For  thinking  ofloTelT  Muia  Whyte,  Miaa  Wh>te, 

For  thinking  oTlovaly  Miaa  Wbyte. 
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CoaqMnd  with  younelf.  Mias  Vfhjtt^  Mm  Whyto, 

Compared  with  yourself,  Miss  Wbyt0» 
The  loveliest  she  I  ever  did  see 
Wm  nothing  ftt  all  bat  a  fright,  a  (nght. 
Was  nodnag  »t  all  bat  a  fiight. 

I  love  you  fur  better.  Miss  Whjte,  llin  Whyte, 
I  love  you  far  better,  Mias  Whyte, 
Than  mutton  or  veal,  pork-chops,  or  cow-heel. 
Or  any  thing  else,  Miaa  W byte,  Miaa  Wbjrta» 
Oraojr  thing  else,  Miaa  Wbyte. 

iXm  JOm  SIT  ftlBT.,  KARL  OSBT,  AHO  TBI  "  COVBBVMBIIT  ITATIOllSBf  OFriOB." 

'  It  will  be  recolleeledytiiat  in  a  noteona  passage  in  tlie  paper,  in  our  Twenty'- 

seventh  Number,  exposing  some  abuses  as  to  *'  The  Packet  Establishment  — 
Honne  Station,"*  we  pointed  out  that  similar  corruption  existed  in  the  Govem- 
ment  Stationery  Othce.  Our  attention  is  again  directed  to  tlie  subject  by  a  letter 
from  a  conespondeiit  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Key,  Bart^  from  which  we  make 
the  following  eiUacti ; — 

«<  Than  Ae  whale  of  this  affair,  nodiing  can  more  certainly  demonstrate  the  ab. 
surdity  of  a  government  turning  shopkeeper,  with  the  especial  facilities  which  such 
a  conversion  of  the  functions  of  the  state  opens  to  fraud  and  peculation.  As  the 
entiM  hiatoiy  of  the  Statiotierv  OlBeo  it  an  ulBattBtioii  of  this  truth,  I  aball  oflbr 
no  apology  for  shewing  to  Oiifor  Yorke  itt  origin  and  natora,  and  *  begin '  at 
once  *  with  the  beginning.* 

Previous  to  the  origin  of  a  Government  Stationery  Office  in  1786,  the  pablic 
depastmenta  proenred  their  reqoirite  hooka,  paper,  ice.  &e.,  ftom  whom  and  when  and 
where  they  thought  fit.  But  wnrs  give  rino  to  tlisproportlonate  feelings  of  ambition 
and  enterprise,  whence  originate  jealousies  and  envyings  of  all  kinds  and  degrees. 
The  opimings  thus  afforded  (the  minds  of  government  men  being  at  the  time  overloaded) 
aneourage  and  assist  characters  in  whom  the  motives  of  selfishneaa  inedominale  to 
accomplish  their  views.  In  this  way  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Stationery 
Office  begnn.  About  the  year  1831  or  1822, peace  having  oncemore  been  restored  to 
this  eountry ,  and  flMtt'e  Bonds  aomewhat  delirered  from  the  deKrhnn  of  the  **  eannoa 
ferer,"  an  inqutrf  was  instituted  into  the  then  reported  malversations.  The  late  Sir 
Matthew  liloxam  was  then  storekeeper.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  what  was 
elicited  under  that  inquiry,  though  abundantly  useful,  would  occupy  too  much  apace  ; 
an  estrast  of  tfw  Treasafj  Minute,  dated  flat  Maieh,  18fd,  will  auffieo  for  mj 
purpose.  This  Minute  first  notices  the  reading  a  reportof  Mr.  Spearman,  of  Februarjr 
6, 18?3,  in  pursuance  of  directions  of  Oct.  23rd,  lB'i2,  given  by  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  liouse  of  Commons  of  the  previous  aessiona* 
In  Oet  refiort,  the  eounalttee  Teeommend  s  revision  of  the  eataUiamnent,  in  order  to 
the  placing  it  upon  a  different  and  more  efficient  footing,  nnd  "  express  their  decided 
opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  pnblic  will  be  best  consulted  by  continuing  tho 
present  system  of  supplying  the  various  public  oflices  by  general  contract,  rather  thaii 
by  reverting  to  the  old  tjf^em  o/*  aUmDins;  each  office  to  provide  ita  own  ststionsrjr." 
They  add  :  "  That  it  appears  that  some  of  the  public  offices  still  continue  to  procure 
articlea  of  stationery  from  private  tradesmen ;"  the  committee  therefore  "  strongly 
recommend  tibat  the  whole  aupply  of  stationery  for  the  public  service  should  be  madfa 
in  one  and  die  ssme  manner." 

This  committee  were  led  to  believe  tlint  the  old  svstem  of  dfiiling  with  the 
pablic  at  large  encouraged  peculation  and  malpractice.  How,  does  not  plainlj  come 
not.  Tho  reault  of  thst  in(iuiry,  however,  shews  that  ths  new  (namelj,  the  nreesnt 
system)  furnished  more  than  enough  epportonities  for  frsnd.  The  Ttmaoxf  Minute 
speslis  for  itself ;  it  proceeds  thus  : 

**  My  lords  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  upon  this  subject,  and  in  that 
wherein  they  express  s  strong  disepprobstioB  of  the  eonduet  nimmpemiu in  tk» 
Sttlmunf  Offie0  wk»  had  bmSted  maiitjf  from  emitrmetm  empUyed  under  the  depert. 
ment." 

Observe,  certain  persons  in  the  Stationery  Office  had  borrowed  money  from 
oonrnAcroRs.  Thoee  who  desirB  any  further  ceaunent,  msy  obtain  ample  satisfhetion 

hj  perusing  the  parliamentary  evidence  given  on  that  occasion. 

The  same  Treasury  Minute  states :  "  It  appears  that  the  greut  detail  of  the 
hoaineaa  of  the  office  is  occasioned,  first,  by  the  great  nutubtT  oj  articles  of  different 
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deuriptiotu  which  are  aupulied,  auU  by  the  varittif     patt*rns  of  each  article  which 
•re  ooeuioinllj  called  for. 

Witliout  further  perusing  this  pnragrflph,  is  thrre  not  here  shewn  snflicient  in  thr? 
way  of  t<»mptntion,  and  opportunity  for  embezzlement,  and  that  peculiar  sort  of  official 
management  by  which  the  public  mnv  be,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  robbed,  without  con- 
adoasoflM  or  much  chtnee  of  detection  ?  To  w  hom  uttaebM  the  bUme  1  Soiely  to  the 
tempters  more  tlinn  to  the  trmptrd  !  I  would  therefore  suggest,  th:\t  the  temptation 
should  be  immediately  remov»Hl,  by  abolishing  the  system  altogether — doing  awa/ 
entirely  with  the  StaUonery  Uthce.  which  is  md  has  long  been  •  nslc  niriwDce,  • 
Tery  luUt  of  fraudulent  jobhing — ins  word,  a  public  "  fence"  under  the  nactioB  of 
government,  for  the  wholesale  ptirjiose  of  (Iffraiulinp  tlie  unsu'^pertinir  people  of 
Kngland.  It  cannot  be  said,  after  wliat  has  so  lately  occurred,  that  the  regulations  of 
tho  dey  are  so  perfect  mad  eiiKtire  that  the  tranaactioos  of  IMl  conid  not  now  be 
pracCised.  1  have  always  doubted  the  efficiency  of  these  regulations,  and  doubted  it 
upon  prinri[»lH.  Tlu»  numerous  variftv  of  articles  recjuired  precluiles  the  poAsihiiity 
of  an  elective  check  j  individuaU  in  their  own  right  cannot  keep  eliectual  checks  in 
like  eases  ;  bow  much  less,  then,  can  a  public  official  department  t  Here  are  ▼ariom 
Boris  of  paper,  parchment,  vellum,  priatil^,  binding,  pens,  (pjills.  pencils,  cutlerj*, 
books,  almunarks,  calendars,  dirtionnries,  ba^s,  cards,  hon»'.s,  fd-rr.-t,  lac»\s.  ink, 
inkstojids,  cord,  rulers,  wax,  wafers,  strops,  seizors,  seals,  despatch  boxes,  tape, 
engravings,  portfolioe,  paduDg-eaiee,  files,  etc.  &e.,  to  the  amount  of  about  60,0001.* 
and  upwards  annually  ;  add  to  wliicb,  the  expense  of  management,  about  7000/.  and 
upwards  annually  |  being  a  cost  of  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  articles 
managed. 

Looking,  tiierefore,  to  the  eoet  of  maintsmmg  tills  estsblidimsnt :  eoactndtnf^ 

that  every  contractor  supplies  a  pood  commodity,  and  receives  a  just  price  for  that 
commodity,  and  that  no  ])eculatiou  exists,  it  necessarily  tt>llows,  that  povernment 
snd  the  country  aie  paying  ten  per  cent  more  fur  every  article  so  purchased  than 
would  be  incurred  were  this  esti^Uahment  not  in  existence.    One  of  two  things 

must  happen  :  eith»^r  the  tradesmSUwho  contracts  deals  treacherously ,  or  the  state 
pays  ten  per  cent  extra  !  If  the  tradesman  acts  dishonestly,  he  is  invited  so  to  do  bj 
the  government  sanctioning  this  establishment.  An  honest  tradesman  can  only^ 
aoquirs  s  Air  Itring  profit  by  the  commodity  he  deals  in ;  if  he  is  led  away  by  false 
prospects,  you  may  call  him  a  fool,  or  a  Don  key,  or  what  ynu  ]tlease,  but,  in  n  alitv, 
it  is  a  rank  immoral  principle  that  is  put  fortli  and  fostered.  Out  of  that  nursery, 
which  inculcates  such  &lse  and  iramwal  principles,  no  genuine  honesty  can  bo 
sspected  to  proceed. 

It  is  not  surprising  —  T  am  not  surprised  —  therefore,  that  my  doubts  should  be 
turned  into  certainties  —  that  the  regulations,  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  should 
hsve  been  found  wanting.  It  may  suit  the  purpoae  m  individuals  very  wdl,  who 
prefer  plscee  under  government,  at  sure  and  fixed  salaries,  to  the  more  honost  but 
precarious  modes  of  livflihoud  in  the  paths  of  general  competition,  that  government 
should  keep  i^hopa  and  wareliouses  uf  its  own,  but  it  will  not  he  found  to  suit  the 
atate  ao  yrtu*  The  rulkg  power  abould  notcondeacend  to  trade  and  huckster.  Tinas 
has  been  when  merchants  were  princes ;  it  is  not,  however,  desirable  tliat  princes 
should  become  merchants.  If  the  system  were  to  be  extended,  government,  under 
one  pretence  or  other,  might  gradually  take  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  and 
divide  it  among  the  hungry  bounds  of  ofics.  A  fine  wsj  this  of  raiainr  money 
without  taxation  !  No  taxes,  indeed,  under  such  a  scheme,  would  be  needed,  and 
none  would  then  remain  able  to  ]»ay  them,  if  they  were.     1  he  thing  is  bad  in 

{>rinciple,  and,  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  has  lulled — flagrantiy 
ailed. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Don  Key  of  the  city  were  influenced  by  the  example  of  tlie 
Bloxams  of  former  times.  He  had,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  managed  the  matter 
aomewhat  adroitly  for  a  braying  animal.  The  ass,  however,  is  not  so  stupid  as  some 
It'  i'lih*  think  him  ;  lie  knows  how  to  .break  through  a  hedge  better  than  the  generous 
steed.  Our  tw  ice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  th  iusaml-fold-pledged  radical  candi- 
date for  parliamentary  honours,  the  knighted  of  the  Whig  ministry,  knew  how  "the 
thing  "  waa  to  bo  done.  A  brother  resident  at  Thombury,  in  Glooeeatendbiro^  {">ight 
be  contractor,  the  goods  contracted  for  might  be  furnished  finun  tlm  wmC^B^  fWpQ 
M.  P.  lA  London,  wboee  son  might  bo  slMekeeper  of  the  ffovenmKmt  #slabUshMevt 
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whose  onir  excuse  i-^.  tluit  they  knew  nothing:  nbont      OUtttar*  Good  Hear  en  !  why 

hn\'e  fh*'v  tln'ir  phirt-s  '  Tliev  oujjht  to  have  ^(nown  Romethinjr  nbont  it.  Whv  nre 
not  the  appoiutuients  tu  thU  infamous  Stationery  Office  made  by  tJie  crown,  or  its 
nsfNMMible  agents  t  Is  not  the  fhet.  ^at  it  ia  as  aataMiahaMBt  of  whieh  tho  varf 

appointments  themselves  an^  jobbed  bv  the  underlining  of  office,  sufficient  lo  pvOTO 
tliat  the  whole  concern  is  built  of  stubble,  and  based  on  rottenness"?  l)n  awnv  with 
the  infamous  moau)>oly  at  once.  Let  the  advocatett  of  free  trade  be  coiisisteut  with 
thsir  principles,  and  giy*  a  chinee  to  the  honest  tradeaman  to  partake  hia  ahare  in  the 

wrTii-e  of  goods  used  by  public  ofllioi'S.  With  the  business  oi  the  country  thus  fairly- 
divided  nmontr  *''e  tradint;  coniniuiiitv,  pt'tt v  Irnnds  niiubt  probnblv  oci  tir  ;  bwt  the 
wbolestale  spoliuliun,  to  which  Ute  present  abouiiuuble  system  is  liable,  would  be 
impossible. 

(ni'»d,  hoTvpver,  comes  out  of  evil.  The  rbararter  of  the  Don  Key  is  now  plain 
enoii<;h  ;  his  credit  as  a  conscieutious  reformer  of  abuses  is  gone  for  erer  ;  he  is 
eridently  a  man  w  bo  bn»  liis  price.  How  often  he  has  been  bought  and  sold  during 
the  present  aeaaion,  is  best  known  to  himself  and  >^rl  Cirey.  Hia  motion  on  tho 
»8se!*s»'d  taxes  was  delaved,  at  the  instance  and  n-i|iiest  «)!"  tbe  iniiiistrv,  until  it  might 
be  defeated  without  producing  any  etiectual  erabaria^isment.  W  ho  knows  how  much 
of  the  dis^pointment  of  the  fnibUo  ia  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  this  truckling 
bi;.M;ler  ?  wbo,  CaWin^  of  a  knighthood  once,  achieved,  nevertlieleaa»  the  Spanish  titla 
of  Don,  as  n  suhs'if»ift> ;  nii'!  surrfeding,  at  lust,  by  inanv  crooked  contrivances,  in 
gainifiir  from  a  iirofttituted  admiuistrution  tlie  8j)ur!i  he  de»iderated|  felt  them  bum 
his  uu^  r<  pared  neela,  until  he  had  soiled  them  in  one  of  the  dirtteat  gutters  of  eor* 
rnption  tint  came  readiest  in  tlie  w:iy  of  liis  brand  new  chivalry.  So  much  for  this 
baror  r  tt.  'i  Don  Key's  e(|uestrian  flight  the  first  I  the  second  maj  periiapa  beat  eran 

your  (iwn  Count  Cnjcrliostro's." 

\\  e  sh;ill  see.  lie  lliis  as  it  may,  llie  reasoninc:  which  we  held  on  tlie  Packet 
Establishment  applies  to  this.  In  that  instance,  the  loss  to  the  country  by  govern- 
ment taking  the  office  upon  themaeWes  of  private  traders  was  three  humdreo 
TB0UAA1ID  pot'.NDs!  What  loss  bus  accrued  from  this  expensive  nuisance,  **Th« 
Government  Stat  otiery  Office,"  has  not  yet  been  cliHcovrrcd.  It,  however,  must, 
from  tb(  loiiu  years  of  undetected  fruiui  during  wlucli  it  lias  existed,  be  enormous. 
And  this  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Packet  Est^lishment,  so  in  the  case  of  this  abomi- 
nable Stationery  Office)  uncompensated  by  any  present  or  proapectiire  advantage; 
but  rather  attended  with  the  aisad vantage  of  being  incurred  by  a  project  which 
has  done  serious  injury  to  private  individuals.  Dors  it  not  become  |rtrlinmcnt, 
in  these  days  of  economy,  to  look  narrowly  to  this?    Again  we  rejjtat,  that  it 

SEVER  SHOULD  BL  TU£  PR ACTICC,  AS  IT  NLVER  CAN  BE  THE  POLICY,  OF  GOVERN* 
VERT  TO  EVTCR  INTO  TRAOE  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OP  REVENUE.     MioisteTS  are 

properly  the  regulators,  the  encouragers,  the  protectoia  of  trade,  but  not  the  rivab 
of  private  traders.  Their  only  h  uiliniate  revenue  can  arise  from  the  profits  of 
iodividuals,  which  have  been  realised  under  the  guaraiiiee  of  their  protection. 
In  regard  to  the  Stationery  Office,  we  fear — nay,  we  are  sure  —  no  revenue  is 
derived  at  all  to  the  government ;  but  enough,  in  all  and  out  of  all  consdence^ 
to  the  contractors,  and  comptrollers,  and  storekeepers,  and  clerks,  whosoever 
they  may  be,  who  have  been  bronuht  up  in  that  niir<;ery  of  oppression,  and  fraud, 
and  peculation,  and  immoral  speeiiUition  of  all  kinds.  Demolish  at  once  the 
iniquitous  monopoly,  tlirow  the  trade  open,  and  permit  Honesty  again  to  enter 
^  the  door,  which  has  been  there  shut  upon  her  from  the  fint  eslablbhment  of 
this  Stationery  Office  until  now. 

It  is  to  that  highly  respectable  body  the  Company  of  Stationers  iliat  the 
CWditisdue  of  bringing  to  light  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Key.  From  their  petition, 
it  appears  tiiat  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Jonatiian  Muckleston  Key,  the  brother  to  the 
Sir  John,  was  five  per  cent  below  that  of  the  other  candidates  for  ilie  cofi|f^f;|j;^  ^.^  Co.  k; 
and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  this  petition  that  the  assertion  is  made  of  the  paper 
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desirous  of  procuring  for  his  hopeful  heir  the  benefits  of  the  Statiooers*  Company, 
as  a  freeman  of  that  very  rich  corporation.  Accordingly,  he  applies  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Company  for  information  whether  his  son,  having  attained  twenty-one 
five  months  before,  could  be  permitted  to  take  oat  his  livery  before  be  had 
eompleted  the  ttnn  of  his  epprentioeehip.  To  this  wis  no  objection ;  but  the 
Company,  anxious  for  its  own  honour,  authorised  some  of  its  members  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  ofSir.lohn  Key's  marriage-certificate.  Behold  tlie  damninc^  fact  ! 
John  Key  was  marrie<l  to  Charlotte  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  on  the  17th 
day  of  August,  1814.  Eighteen  years  and  three  months,  therefore,  was  the  full 
age  of  the  boy,  unless  Oh  I  the  Don  Key ! 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
printed,  and  confirms  tlie  statement  made  in  the  Stationers*  petition.  The  Times 
IS  remarkably  anxious  to  exculpate  Earl  Grey, and  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  the  sectelary 
to  the  Treasury — this  is  work  worthy  of  its  columns ;  but  Sir  John  Key,  barouet, 
is  an  Ethiopian  whom  no  catl)artic  process  can  cleanse.  He  is  the  sctfpe-goat ; 
and  as  such  willingly  admits,  that  "  he  did  deceive  Mr.  Wood  as  to  his  son's  age, 
giving  Mr.  W.  to  understand  that  his  son  was  of  aize,  and  leaving  him  under  that 
impression."  lie  it  so  ;  clear  then  it  is  that  the  monarch,  the  statement  made  by 
the  Stationers  being  found  true,  should  cause  to  be  broke  off*  from  hts  heels  tfaie 
spurs  he  has  soiled — that  the  city,  if  it  have  any  sense  of  honoar  leA,  should  strip 
him  of  his  aldermanic  gown  and  chains.  Why  should  that  man  be  either  a  baronet 
or  a  magistrate  who  stands  thus  convicted,  in  the  iace  of  the  world,  of  mendacity 
and  an  attempt  at  wholesale  fraud  ? 

N.B.  Lord  Giey  has  made  three  baronets.  Sir  John  Key  is  one;  Aldennui 
Harty,  of  Dublin,  is  the  second .  We  think  that  Sir  William  Chaytor,  who  is  tlie 
third,  ought  lo  be  very  careful  of  his  leputation. 

We  have  receiTed  the  following  fragment  from  our  friend  the  Modem  Pytha- 
gorean at  too  late  a  period  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  Number.  We  tberefora 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Fraser  i'apers. 

A  rUAOMENT. 

She  eosaes  in  vision  as  she  eame 

When  heavenly  beauty  filled  her  fifame— 
\\  hen,  in  a  mould  of  mortal  birth, 
Heaven  flung  its  charmii  u  er  those  of  earth. 
But    !  it  is  in  ■ndnigfat  dresois 
That  I  bell  old  those  raaiant  gleams 
Of  vnnish»Hl  brightness  come  and  go, 
Like  sunshine  on  tlie  mountuia  snow. 
Her  quivering  Upamj  not  unroll 
'f"ho  hidden  transports  of  her  soul ; 
liut  straight  before  my  tranced  eye 
Sbestsnu,  a  Tision  of  the  skj« 
A  obiid  of  heaven,  that  may  nothfook 
The  aidoiv  of  a  waking  look. 

A  MonEHN  PVTII  A<,<lUf  AN. 

We  do  not  altogether  understand  tlie  subjuiued  epistle;  but  ■d:i  it  looks 
uneommooly  learned,  and  comes  fW>m  a  keen  shaver,  we  make  room  Ibr  it, 
under  the  supposition  that  some  of  our  readers  will  be  more  fortunate  tliaii 
ourselves.  W  as  it  originally  intended  for  iht  GeatlemaH*t  Magajtmef  If  ao, 
Mr.  Urban  may  have  it  next  month. 

To  OUVSB  YORSB. 

In  digging  a  well,  in  the  neighboniliood,  the  workaisD  found  a  saisll  ■emiconical 

ampulla,  or  jar,  of  onlique  glass,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet ;  it  was  embedded 
in  bluish  clay,  and  when  the  labourer  brought  it  to  me  had  one  handle  onlV'  He 
found  the  other  handle,  and  thinks  it  was  broken  oS  by  the  spade  ;  indeed  the  frac- 
ture seems  to  be  reeent,  by  the  sharpness  of  the  ed^es.  Tbeformiaofthisfkshion. 

The  word  SMEGMA  engraved  on  it,  in  capital  letters,  has  puzzled  our 
antiquaries  not  a  little.  One  will  have  it  to  be  "  Spurius  Melius  Eques 
Gulam  Maiitnam  Aperit and  conceives  that  it  belonged  to  a  Roman 
knight  of  the  name  of  Spurius  Melius,  who  hsd  s  very  wide  mouth, 
which  he  o])enod  in  a  remarkable  manner  when  takinp:  a  drink  out  ot 
til  is  vessel.  Another  philosopher  conjectureH  that  tiiis  vessel  was  a 
holy-water  pot,  and  deciphers  the  inscription  thus  :  **  Lancia  Martd,  Kx  Gmtii  MmgnA 
Audi:**  or, "  Smef  Merie,  £(«rmi  Glvnm  Mattr,  AndW* 
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But  I  think  I  h«y»  b— n  ttw  wontrnML  in  mw  tmmt^m  ;-ftr  in  •  note  af  gthaa* 
sins,  on  SvHoninfl's  Life  of  Otbo  (c.  zii.  edit.  Hackian.,  Lugd.  Batar.  1657)  on  tb» 

fillowinir  pa«ag:e,  "  Quxv  rt  faeiem  qnotidie  r^^itare,"  ^c.  (An^lice,  '*  fie  was  apcqs- 
tomed  to  share  bis  face  daily,")  the  annotator  observes,  "  in  Koe  tmitoiiM  at  6eipionem 
Afrim»mm ,  qui  fnimmi  mmkm  rwK  ^mtidk  intlitvit/*  And  whw  SootoniM  iafermt 
ai  Aat  the  emperor  softened  his  beard  previous  to  shaving,  bj  appl^ng  n  Mt^ttent 
of  moistened  bre-ad  all  ovor  th#»  faro,  tbp  learned  Salmasius  enters  into  n  disms«»inn 
00  the  state  of  the  shaving  art  at  that  time  amon^  the  Komans.  He  informs  us,  that 
db»  slinvno  midorwnnt  tiuM  prepamlory  operationi  piwrioiui  to  tbo  nppliMtion  of 
die  naor;  first,  the  applicntion  of  the  cataplasm,  oaUod  wywwr»t/  icairettrkmffimrtt 
XaftT^vrrMm,  for  softening  the  beard  ;  secondly,  the  nrmttfutm,  or  tontipellia,  for 
giving  a  healthy  plump  appearance  to  the  cheeks,«which,  whether  it  was  a  liquid  or 
a  paKCe,  does  not  MtiMhetorily  appear;  and,  thirdly,  tl»  wmah»  or  ^nyff  «r|r«#M«iw 
tnXC^Tixm,  for  giving  a  fair  and  dclicnto  complexion. 

This  latter  part  of  the  shaving  apparatus,  in  Roman  letters  Smegma,  is  deeply 
fli^^ved  on  the  jar  in  queotion  ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  belonged 
ta  tbo  toilette  of  a  Roman  baw  —  poAapg  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  equestrian 
youths  who  galloped  off  so  expeditiously  at  tb*  bittlo  of  Pbanalia»  wlMa  thoy  honid 
Cmet  a  word  of  command,  "  Faeitm  J'tru** 

One  cannot  bnt  W  fbfoiblj  atraek  wttfi  tba  Tait  adranlife  poaaeaaad  hy  1b» 
■odoms  in  these  matters.  In  ]^e  of  all  this  cambrous,  tsdiooa,  md  partly  disgust* 
iag  macliinery,  to  which  we  must  not  forget  to  add  tbs  sewpiny  of  tbsir  TillaiHMIS 
IMOffS,  so  feelingly  described  by  Juvenal  — 

"  Quo  tondente  gravis  mihi  harba  souabat," 

wo  now  enjoy  the  Inznrioas  regale  (delightAd  aliks  to  tiho  SSBlM  of  smelling,  fooling, 
and  si^t)  of  the  newly-invented  Sm^^^^a  called  '*  Olden's  Eokeirogeneion/'  wldeh 
at  one  touch  fulfils  all  the  trifold  objects  of  the  anrient  tonsor,  softening  the  most 
stabbom  bristles,  and  giving  a  healthy,  and  at  tlie  same  time  delicate  glow,  to  the 
ooanteBsnee.  For  till*  lattsr  quality  it  iiwii  to  bo  in  ^preat  demand  wiUi  tbs  ladios, 
as  the  cataplssmsta  and  MSfiutn  wwa  iissd  bjdio  ladias  of  Room,  aeootdiay  to  tiie 
imgallant  Jamal — 

"  Tandem  aperit  vultom,  et  toctoria  prima  reposcit  i 
Incipit  agiMMci 

wWe,  by  the  by,  an  aaoojmoiw  nuiolBlor  ialbnns  w  thnt  the  Sm^mattt  iPtra  pvtfjr 
ss  lads  Mlnlns— (tf  aaias'  milk.  SiSTrairs. 


Wcmiacott  v.  Bulwer.^Tbe  cause  stuids  over  till  next  month.  We  under- 
etand  that  the  effect  of  W.'a  spicy  pamphlet  has  been  such  that  Bdwer  hat 
decamped  to  Paris. 

Politics  aie  now  at  a  stand-still.  Our  present  pfrecioos  ministers  are  gm^bu 

their  ain  gnif  in  both  houses.  They  have  ariven  all  opposition  out  of  town,  and 
have  remained  behind  thennselves  to  settle  many  little  and  great  pieces  of  legis- 
latioD  witliout  discussion.  Discussion,  in  fact,  they  have  stifled  wherever  they 
oodM.  It  was  odIy  the  other  day,  thai  they  antici pated  Sir  Edward  Knatebbalrs 
opposition  to  the  tntld  reading  of  the  iniimous  Stamp  Forgeries'  Bill,  by  passing 
it  Wfore  the  lime  arranged.  They  served  Viscount  Strangford  a  similar  shabby 
trick  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Good  Heavens  I  when  shall  we  have  gentlemen 
in  administration  again  1  The  only  sentleman  we  have  beard  of  lately  is  the 
^  immortal  Simpson,*'  whose  Vanxhall  jubilee  the  Ilmet  has  deligfated  to  honour 
in  its  own  peculiar  wa^.  And,  really,  the  original  of  the  Vauxliall  superb  lamp- 
work  effiey  is  a  n  orther  subject  than  his  Mnjt'sty's  ministers  to  talk  about — not 
only  on  the  score  of  loyalty,  but  as  a  public  benefactor.  But  when,  however, 
were  not  loyalty  and  true  patriotism  co-mates  I  What,  therefore,  can  we  do 
better,  bv  way  of  cooclnsion  to  the  present  Number,  than  cdebrale  The  Simp* 
son  Jubilee"  in  the  following   CommemoratiTe  Ode  to  a  very  Great  Chamcler  r" 

^  Now,  please  your  Majesty,  the  illustrious  Rioima  1  the  minstrel  is  a-waiting 
in  the  hall.'' 

**  JLet  him  begin  T' 

TBB  SllfPSOIf  JUBILEE  : 
A  OOVMIMOnATIVl  ODB  TO* A  THT  OttBAT  GBAaACTlB. 

What  is  it  makes  the  Timet  so  firialgrt  And  instead  of  prosing  and  vapouring. 

Is  it  an  over-doso  of  whisky,  Day  after  day  hath  pone  on  caperinpr? 

That  it  is  grown  so  full  of  iuu,  What  grina  the  Tinui  and  all  its  imps  on  ? 

Poatponing  politics  to  pun ;  What  luiould  it  be  sare  Hr.  Simpeon ! 
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Wkj  do  tli«  eoeknej  felln  all  nto. 
In  eioirdi — why  rusb* 

And  squeeze  nnd  crush 
Tn  that  delicious  poraduMj  they  call 
13^'  the  euphonimit  moM  Vftnzhall  T 

'Cause  there  so  many  voices  squall. 
Is  it  to  gaze  those  houri  nymphs  on  1 
Oh  no !  to  flCare  at  Mr.  Simpson. 

Renowned  C.  H.  and  eke  renoinied 
M.  C. 

Lo !  where  be  ataiids  in  glory  cap-u-pie, 
Arrayed  in  rays.  iUnitrioDS  m  lustre. 
And  all  his  lustres  seven,  in  a  cluster — 
A  flaming  character,  whose  pliiz  of  fire 
PfOTokee  tfm  oold««t  eritie  to  wfanire. 

Oh,  Vauxhall'g  luminary  hero  ! 
Thy  portrait  rivals  that  of  Nero ; 
ColoMM-like  looks  down  us  shrimps  on, 

TIiou  Brobdignagian  Mr.  Simpson ! 
\\  iih  face  where  each  i)artic'lar  featUXO 
Shineth  lis  u  se])arato  meteor  j 
Thy  effigy's  a  constellation 
Ut  amii)^  ()\<r  a  gaping  nation  ; 
While  thy  beams  prop  up  from  fall 
The  tottering  fabric  of  Vauxhull. 
The  stage  hath  stars  but  two  or  tbrae^ 
A  thousand  stars  shine  forth  in  tbee. 

Oh,  for  a  pen  of  fire  and  flame. 
Like  thine  own,  to  tell  thy  fame  I 

That  pen  w  hich  mngT^ifieth  all 

The  visitors  of  (itfur  Vauxhall ; 

IVumingr  into  lords  and  grandees, 

Cheapside  'prentices  and  dandies; 

Noble  and  puissant  stvlint', 

Whom  to  term  so  seems  reviling  j 

For  thy  sttfU  is,  like  thy  gait, 

Kver  biinvaiit  and  elate. 

Oh!  for  a  pen  that  might  express 

Thy  obanns  of  dress— -and  of  address — 

The  first  so  spmce,  tbe  last  ao  fine. 

It  poialet  us  in  every  line. 


Simpson ,  VanxbairsCorinlliianooltBDn ! 

To  speak  thy  praise  would  take  a  Tolame^ 
Or  rather,  were  each  dinpv  leaf 
On  \  auxhidl's  trees  a  real  folio, 
1  fear  me  all  woold  ptovo  too  brief 
Of  thy  deserts  to  give  an  olio. 
Though  all  in  black,  so  great  a  wight— ^ 
So  weighty  too,  although  so  light! 
Man  of  ton  and  man  of  tongVOt 
Flattering  old  as  well  as  young. 
Polite  to  patrons  and  to  cronies* 
Thoo  venerable  gay  Adonis, 
Or — I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
I'hou  Nestor  of  tlie  Vauxball  Gardens: 
(And  it  surely  is  no  iest. 
To  say  there  tboo'st  bvilt  Uiy  iwsc) : 
How  much  than  we  poor  bipeds  higbST 
Art  tliou,  tht^  forty -footed  sfjuire  ! 
!No  wonder  then  so  awiit  thy  race, 
Tbat  tee  witb  tbee  cannot  keep  peee. 

Let  others  sigh—tbou  art  more  wise, 
A  nd  makeat  ns  langb  by  dint  of  sis* ; 

1  hy  verv  shorts  nro  wondro'is  lonj:^, 
So,  too,  should  be  thy  poet's  song  ; 
Bnt  my  lay  I  fear  Ywonld  spoil, 
Did't  smell,  like  thee,  of  midnight  oil. 
Kor  have  we  all  the  elotjuence 
That  may,  like  thine,  put  off  non-sense. 
Few  are  gifted  witb  tbe  miction 
That  so  befita  tbee  for  tby  function. 
Full  of  grace,  hut  more  nf  c^rease, 
Great  sage,  who  stuflVst  well  thy  geese  ! 

Future  bards  shall  oft  sing  hymns  oa 
The  gratitude  of  Mr.  Simpson  j 
Pious,  polished,  and  poetic, 
Prettv,  pLiusiblv  pntli.  tic, 
Though  too  much  like  an  emetic. 
Punsters  shall  shew  off  tbwir  wblma  on— 
Their  [umy  \.  it  <>n  —  Mr.  Simpson; 
E'en  history  s  self  shall  cast  a  f^limpse  OH 
Tbe  lustrous  reign  of  Mr.  bimpson. 
But  bold — ^my  muse  now  nierely  limps  on^ 
So  let  ber  bait— end  £ueweli  Simpson. 


So  WB  conclude  tbe  weary  but  agreeable  labours  of  the  month.  We  flatter 
ourselves  we  have  not  done  badly.   Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Sir  Moigan  0*Doherty, 

John  Gait,  and  Robert  INIacnisli,— Dr.  Chalmers  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  (by 
proxy),  and  David  Moir  (by  Portrait),— limnbardinio  and  Morgan  Rattier  (in 
masquerade),— a  decade  of  unhappy  poets  of  the  peine  forte  ct  dure,— a  host  of 
wondrous  persons,  in  our  Fraser  Papers,  the  least  of  whom  would  sustain  tbe 
fel  ing  fortunes  of  the  Nem  Monthly,  all  contribute  to  our  columns.  Polirics, 
polemics  pastime,  poctr>',  philosophy,  promotion,  pugnacity,  presSOgrai-by, 
persoua-dramatism,  jK  isonality,  porsitlage,  perambulate  our  pa^c-s,  and  perpetuate 
them  to  posterity.    There's  a  dish  of  p's,  good  reader,  llial  will  never  be  out  of 


And  so  farewell ;  gird  up  your  loins,  and  prepare  yourself  for  a  Tigorous 
brewiug  in  October. 

o.y. 


J.  MoyM.  Cmtle  Street,  LckartsrSquaiei 
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A  GOOD  History  of  Trelanil  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum in  fMsr  liteniture,  and  one 
which,  unfortuMcitcly,  the  present  state 
of  that  coontry  renden  it  Teiy  unlikely 
that  we  dnll  soon  see  luppUed,  for  the 
same  passions,  the  same  strifes,  and  the 
same  supposed  interests,  which  have 
hitherto  per\'ert(^d  the  judgment,  and 
hiterfierea  wiih  the  impartkUty  of  her 
•nnalistSyare  still  in  as  toll  play  as  they 
ever  were  during  any  period  of  Irish 
history,  and  to  the  full  as  likely  to  lend 
a  £ibe  colouring  to  facts,  which,  seen 
in  different  liehts,  are  conridered  to  be 
nore  or  less  mvourable  to  tlie  views  of 
existing  parties.  The  Protestants,  an- 
xious to  maintain  inviolate  the  settle- 
mentofthe  Union,and  their  own  ascend- 
ancy, conceive  it  to  be  to  their  interest 
to  represent  the  Irish  natives  in  the 
worst  possible  lifjht,  and  to  justify  the 
severity  of  the  penal  code  and  the  other 
harsh  measures  to  which  they  had  rfr- 
ooorse,  by  the  neeesrity  of  self-presma- 
tion,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by 
the  lawless  and  faithless  character  of 
their  opponents;  while  those  who 
would  separate  the  bond  by  which  the 
two  nations  are  united,  endeavour  to 
excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  a  vin- 
dictive and  distrustful  spirit  asjainsl  the 
English,  by  recurring  to  the  former  his- 
tory of  their  feuds,  and  giving  to  the 
measures  of  the  latter  a  ehaiacter  of 
ferocity,  injustice,  and  oppression,  far 
beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the  truth. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erro- 
neous than  this  course  of  proceeding, 
and  particularly  ill-judged  is  it  on  the 
partofthe  advocates  of  the  Union,  who 
raekon  amongst  their  most  able  and 


zealous  supporters,  a  great  majority  of 
those,  who  m  former  times  gave  weij^ht 
and  power  to  the  party  by  which  the 
English  goveroment  and  the  English 
Protestants  were  haiassed  and  opposed. 
Those  who  now  seek  for  a  di'-solution 
of  the  Union  are  not  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  so  long  op|>osed  the 
establishment  of  the  Englisn  power  in 
Ireland ;  nor  do  they  who  now  cling  to 
that  Union,  and  seek  to  rid  their  coun- 
try of  the  nuisance  of  papal  influence, 
derive  their  origin  exclusively  from 
those  who  were  in  other  days  the  ene- 
mies of  the  one,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  other.  Not  only  are  the  posterity 
of  the  Anglo-Irish,  who  were  consi- 
dered more  Irish  than  the  natives  them- 
selves, ranged  on  the  side  of  Engluid, 
but  a  large  portion  also  of  the  old 
Irish  blood,  and  amontrst  them  the 
heirs  of  the  celebrated  Owen  O'Neil, 
who  was  the  general  of  the  papal  le- 
gate^ and  the  eommander  of  the  army^ 
to  which  the  atrocities  of  1641  were 
attributed. 

If  many  crimes  w  ere  committed,  and 
much  misery  occasioned  by  the  English 
government  of  former  times,  the  prin- 
cipal Sufferers  were  amongst  the  aneet- 
tors  of  those  who  now  cherish  a  union 
with  England.  Tlie  Catholic  lords  d 
the  Pale,  the  great  victims  of  CromwelKs 
time;  the  old  Irish  fiunilies  who  lost 
their  estates  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stewarts,  and  many  who  were 
stripped  of  tlieir  inheritances  at  tlie 
accession  of  William  the  Third,  are 
now,  generally  speaking,  of  the  Pro* 
testant  faith,  and  attached  to  the  Union ; 
while  the  anti-Unionist)  would  be 
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puzzled  to  establish  the  right  of  dny 
considi'ral)!e  portion  of  their  body  to 
either  rank  or  pro]K'rty  in  those  times, 
over  the  exaggerated  misfortunes  of 
which  they  are  so  prone  to  lament. 
The  papal  dominion  might  be  re-esta- 
blished, the  foundations  of  propel^ 
might  be  again  shaken,  rank  and  sta- 
tion and  respectability  might  be  driven 
from  the  land, and  the  present  tendency 
of  the  populace  to  anarchy  and  blood* 
shed  earned  to  its  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent ;  but,  whatever  portion  of  the  spoil 
tlie  enemies  of  the  Union  might  seize  in 
the  scramble,  they  would  find  but  little 
to  which  they  could  lay  claim  on  the 
plea  of  ancient  right.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  should  be  clearly  understootl, 
and  that  we  should  properly  distinguish 
the  different  nature  oi  the  strife  then 
and  now  carried  on  in  Ireland — that  the 
former  was  a  contest  between  one  na- 
tion and  another,  a  contest  in  defence 
of  property  and  power  against  foreign 
aggression  and  lawless  spoliation;  and 
tmit  the  latter  is  apparently  the  mere 
ttiuggle  of  a  few  disappointed  dema- 
gogues for  paltry  objects  of  ambition, 
but  is  in  reality  urged  on  and  supported 
by  the  immense  power  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  aiming  at  the  erection  of  their 
own  supremacy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  and  the  Union.  For  this 
being  once  clearly  understood,  and  the 
disUiicUon  bteadily  kept  in  view,  the 
difficulty  of  writing  a  history  with  im- 
partiality  w  ill  be  overcome,  and  it  will 
be  found,  tiiat  instead  of  its  being  desi- 
rable, as  many  honest  men  suppose, 
that  tiie  pa^L  sliould  be  entirely  foi^jol- 
teiiy  and  a  veil  drawn  for  ever  over  the 
atrocities  of  a  by-gone  day,  however 
irksome  the  task  of  recording  an  unbro- 
ken series  of crimes  and  calamities  may 
be,  notluug  will  contribute  more  to  a 
proper  nnderslanding  of  the  present 
state  of  that  distract«>d  country,  nnd  the 


to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  legends, 
the  traditions,  and  the  monkish  annals 
of  the  native  writers,  and  lli<»vf  who, 
detecting  much  palpable  falsehood  in 
many  parts  of  tnese,  rejeet  the  whole 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  refuse  to  re- 
cord any  event  not  resting  on  the  testi- 
mony of  English  writers.  Both  parties 
are  equally  absurd,  but  undoubtedly 
the  absurdity  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
most  fatal  to  the  truth  and  the  value  of 
Irish  history.  The  early  annals  of  all 
nations  are  mixed  up  with  fable,  and 
involved  in  obscurity  so  great,  tliat  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  any  thing  like  a  cer- 
tain gleam  of  light  can  be  discovered ; 
and  yet  those  annals  are  always  thought 
worthy  of  the  historian's  attention  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that,  although  lliey 
affcwd  but  a  very  uncertain  guide  to  the 
course  of  events,  they  do  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  characters  and  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  life  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants ;  and  these  are  perhaps  as 
valuable  as  any  detail  of  facts,  however 
interesting,  can  be.  The  knowledge  of 
events  can  be  of  little  use,  unless  we 
know  something  of  the  state  of  society 
in  which  they  occurred ;  but  if  we  could 
once  arrive  at  any  tiling  like  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives of  a  country  before  the  period  of 
certain  history  b^jun,  we  should  derive 
iherelVom  urcat  assistance  in  luriimg 
our  acquaintance  with  subsequent 
events  to  profitable  ]^urposes. 

Now,  although  the  legends  of  the 
poets  or  the  annals  of  the  monks  may 
be  very  imperfect  as  records  of  events, 
all  those  which  profess  to  treat  of  con- 
temporary events  are  at  least  valuable 
as  pictures  of  society, — for  works  even 
of  fiction,  wiiich  affect  to  treat  of  things 
happennii^  nt  the  tune,  must  preserve 
in  the  narrative  a  certain  resemblance 
to  what  might  have  occurred  in  those 
times,  and  miMt  therefore,  more  or 
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been  composed  m  commemoration  of 
■ne  event  happening  aboat  the  tine 
ef  tfieir  composition,  and  such  of  the 

annals  as  purport  to  be  lii  stories  of  con- 
temporary or  very  recent  events,  how- 
ever exa^Kerated,  and  however  mixed 
vp  widi  Able,  aflbrd  guides  to  truth 
which  DO  historian  can  properly  reject. 
The  bard  having  been  called  on  to 
celebrate  an  event,  is  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  au  event  resembUng  in 
its  outline  the  description  given  <h  it, 
aUhooghy  perhaps,  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance, and  utterly  unlike  in  all 
those  details  which  afford cd  sc  ope  for 
the  embelli:»hments  of  a  poetic  imagina- 
tioo :  the  petty  prince  may  be  magni- 
fied into  a  kiog^  and  his  rival  may  be 
invested  with  a  power  and  a  reputa- 
tion exaecrerated  to  the  hit^hest  possible 
degree ;  but  still,  the  song  of  triumph 
over  a  defeated  foe  is  Evidence  or  a 
heSde  hcrfaig  been  fought  by  one  who 
wee  ot enffictent  consequence  to  main- 
tain a  bard  ;  and  if,  by  the  traditions 
of  the  peasantry,  by  the  names  of  re- 
markable places,  and  the  denomination 
of  a  large  tract  of  country,  that  chief* 
tain*s  name  becomes  associated  with 
an  extensive  temlory,  the  value  of  the 
evidence  is  enhanced,  and  we  come  to 
the  knowledge,  however  faint,  of  a 
contest  tncoMiftiUy  milmannd  by  « 
chief  of  some  impoituioe  in  the  country. 
In  like  manner  we  may  be  pretty  well 
assured,  that  the  relations  of  those  an- 
nalists who  profess  to  record  contem- 
porary events  passing  before  die  eyes 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  are  at  least 
founded  on  fact ;  and  though  the  ex- 
cursive fancy  of  the  writer  might  wan- 
der into  absolute  fable,  when  the  course 
of  his  narration  leads  him  into  other 
lands,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  his  countr)'men  a  statement  of 
the  utter  falsehood  of  which  they  must 
have  been  themselves  competent  to 


could  be  absolutely  certain,  we  should 
reduce  our  historical  libraries  to  a  very 
small  compass.  The  admirable  work 

of  Gibbon,  which  on  the  whole  exhibits 
a  view  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond 
example  clear,  compreheusive,  and  sa- 
tisfactory, at  the  same  time  shews  how 
few  facts  are  recorded  the  evidence  of 
which  can  bear,  without  being  shaken, 
a  scrutiny  so  searchni};  and  imtirinc^  a^ 
his.  Every  reader  feels  persuaded  of 
the  tnith  or  the  general  outline  which 
he  has  given,  while  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  point  of  the  details  that  does  not 
still  retain  the  colouring  of  the  his- 
torian's sceptical  mind.  The  authority 
of  Livy  has  been  completely  shaken  by 
Niebuhr,  and  Palgrave  has  overturned 
the  authority  of  almost  all  the  writers 
on  the  Saxon  era ;  and  yet,  who  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  in  writing  the 
histories  of  Rome  or  England,  these 
authors  are  to  be  altogether  neglected, 
and  the  times  of  which  they  treated 
dismissed  with  a  line,  as  periods  in 
which  the  truth  of  history  was  hope- 
lessly eclipsed  by  fable  ?  Yet  this  is 
the  course  pursued  by  those  writers  on 
Iri^  history  who,  wanting  patience  Of 
sagacity  to  disentangle  the  tnith  from 
its  attendant  fable,  affect  to  treat  the 
whole  m;iss  of  early  records  as  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  periods  with  respect  to 
which  nothing  more  than  compilation 
or  condensation  is  required. 

Of  the  latter  class  of  writers  is  Mr. 
Taylor,  who,  in  his  HUtory  of  th$ 
CioU  Wan  of  Irelaiki,  in  the  coolest 
and  most  concise  manner  possible,  dis- 
misses the  whole  body  of  Irish  annals 
in  a  few  lines,  as  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  an  authentie  history  of 
Ireland.  Af\er  relating  one  of  the 
very  wildest  of  her  early  legends — one 
indeed  so  absurdly  improbable,  that  it 
appears  to  us  that  it  could  never  have 
been  designed  to  pass  for  tr«t|i)fe«bey  Google 
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of  a  citizen,  or  tbe  4iiker  umUm'  ficiiom 
of  the  Roman  annaU,  we  may  justly 

reject  with  disgust  the  whole  mass  of 
their  early  history  ?  Mr.  Taylor,  con- 
scious of  the  arbitrary  nature  ot  Uns 
decision,  apologises  for  it  in  Ins  pio- 
hotf  and  ▼eiy  modestly  expresses  him- 
aelf  thus  :  **  Tlie  author  shelters  himself 
under  the  sanction  of  Nit  liiilir,  who  has 
impeaclied  the  credibilily  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  though  either  authority  is  a 
tfaoQiand  times  more  valuable  than  the 
dreaming  monks  and  adulatory  sen- 
nachies,  whose  stories  have  been  col- 
lected by  Kciting  and  O'l'laherty." 
Now  the  early  history  of  Home,  as 
l[iven  by  Livy^was  derived  from  tradi- 
tioni»  and  very  vague  and  scattered 
notices  of  traditions,  and  wa-^,  more- 
over, iuqyoud  upon  the  world  for  /its- 
tory;  whde  tiiti  In^h  historians,  who 
are  treated  with  so  much  contempt, 
only  profaned  to  record  legends  and 
traditions,  without  claiminof  for  them 
the  .luthority  of  ijenuiiie  history,  Mr. 
Taylor  surely  does  not  supposCi  that 
Keating  wished  to  impose  Uie  contest 
of  the  magicians,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  of  Connaught,  as  antfjentic 
history  ?  His  task  was  to  compile,  and 
not  to  analyse ;  and  the  future  historian 
will  find  more  light  in  his  way  to  truth 
from  Heating's  romantic  and  frequently 
absurd  pa-^es,  than  from  the  scanty 
records  whic  h  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  perpetuate;  as  the  mvesti<- 
gationt  of  that  great  historian,  whoee 
name  he  has  invoked,  would  have  been 
ftr  more  easy  and  satisfactory  had  he 
been  assisted  by  the  materials  from 
which  Livy  compiled,  instead  of  by 
that  beautiful  com  Dilation  itself. 

But,  setting  these  considerations 
aside,  we  would  seriously  ask.  Has 
Mr.  Taylor  ever  read  Niebuhr  ?  That 
that  celebrated  writer  bad  impeached 
th^  <*rM)ibilitv  of  T jvv  and  Dionvsiuff. 


changes  through  whiek  the  Romaaa 

passed  from  one  of  these  limitis  unto  tLe 
opposite ;  vast  destinies,  mighty  deeds, 
uud  men  who  were  worthy  to  wield  a  gi- 
gun  t  ic  power,  have  preserfed  tibv  memory 
of  much  in  the  story  of  Rome,  fvon  dur- 
in^  tho  nio«t  i^riiorant  ap<'s.  Hut  in  the 
early  purt  of  it,  poetry  ha.^  flung  her 
many-rolottred  veil  over  historieiil  tmlh ; 
afterwards  a  multitude  of  vuin  fictions, 
no  lo!»!i  than  of  popular  legend.^,  under  a 
variety  of  forms,  are  combined  with  the 
outlines  of  dry  chronicles,  and  with  tho 
Bcantv  results  drawn  by  one  or  two 
genuine  historians  from  authentic  docu> 
ments  ;  often  they  are  irreconcilable,  and 
ea.sily  di.sceraed,  but  at  times  there  is  a 
dcrpiffid  con^^ruitv  :  in  i!o  liisfurv  is  it 
later  comparatively  before  we  reach  what 
is  absolutely  certain.  Yet  thU  doe$  wl 
molec  i(  naemar^  to  gice  tip  as  hopelest  tk» 
most  importnnt  iifall  histories  for  the  liinjest 
portion  oj'  its  duration.  Provided  only 
Aat  no  pretension  be  set  up  to  andi  a 
thotough  exactness  in  minate  details  as 
in  trtitli  is  of  no  value  to  us,  much  may 
be  a^icertained  in  those  periods,  dark  as 
they  are,  on  historieal  evidence  no  weaker 
than  w  hat  we  possess  for  contemporary 
events  in  Greece;  and  this  we  are  bound 
to  attempt." 

And  at  page  173,  after havinftlirown 
a  light,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  oil 
the  history  of  nations,  which  even  in 
Ancient  timea  were  considered  hcgroml 
the  reach  of  historical  inquiry,  he  says  : 

"  If  a  detailed  msp  be  framed  accord- 
ing to  mere  report,  calculations,  and 
bearinpa,  it  may  deviate  in  everv  parti- 
cular from  geographical  correctness,  and 
yet  be  subatantisBy  enfllelent  to  give  a 
notion  of  a  country,  and  enable  ns  to 
follow  the  events  of  its  history ;  when 
contracted  to  a  small  scale,  its  variations 
(nm  a  ]meisely  accurate  one  may  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  thiu^  handed 
down  to  us  m  the  historr  of  nations ;  if 
they  are  detached  from  Uieir  dates  and 
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cftny  xmwohx  forward,  that  evea  beyond 
tb«  Alpa,  some  of  the  national  monu- 
MBto  of  the  west  and  north  of  £un|M 
OOBM  within  our  wideuing  horiaon." 

How  different  is  this  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  turns  with 
disgust  from  early  Irish  history^and  re- 
jects em  mtiat  lie  admiti  to  be  im- 
portint  troths,  because  they  happen  lo 
nave  been  mixed  up  with  fable! 

The  truth  we  suspect  is,  the  length 
and  difticulty  of  such  a  task  as  thai  of 
inf«itigaiing  the  endeoee  of  eneieot 
Iiiib  hbtory,  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  primary  object  which 
Mr.  Taylor  had  in  view,  namely,  of 
getting  up  a  couple  of  volumes  fur 
VamUli/t  MuceUany  in  a  given  pe- 
•riod  of  time.  He  might,  however, 
beve  avoided  the  oeoeisity  of  discre- 
dilinc:  the  native  history  as  an  excuse 
for  his  inability  to  pursue  it,  by  calling 
bis  work,  as  with  much  more  justice  he 
tnigbt  have  done,  The  Wan  of  the ' 
English  Settlers  in  Ireland,"  instead  of 
7'Ae  Hislon/  qf  the  Civil  Wars  in 
Inland.  Civil  war,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words,  signifies  a  war 
carried  od  by  difl^nt  parties  of  the 
fame  mitioOt  by  dtflferent  members  of 
the  same  ?reat  family;  and  it  would 
be  as  correct  to  designate  the  contests 
which  were  so  long  maintained  by  the 
FnmkSy  the  Saxoos,  ainl  the  Celts, 
agaiost  their  Danish  invaders,  as  eivil 
wars,  as  to  give  the  name  to  those  car- 
ried on  hctweeu  invaders  constantly 
recruitiug  their  forces  from  abroad  and 
the  native  sovereigns  of  the  soil.  But 
Mr.  Taylor  aimed  also  at  the  character 
of  an  historian  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  lells 
us  in  his  preface,  that  he  is  peculiarly 
qualitied  for  the  office,  by  being  uu- 
eonoected  with  any  of  the  parties  by 
which  his  native  conutry  is  distracted, 
and  that  "  the  assertion,  that  Ireland 
owes  all  her  misery  to  KnG;lish  con- 
nexion —  an  assertion  as  false  as  it  is 
pemicioos— has  been  made  loo  fte* 


native  character,  preparatory  to  tracing 
out  the  changes  it  has  undergone  since 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  Norman 
settlers.  And  again,  as  the  history  of 
Ireland  is  admitted  to  present  no  ln  ii^ht 
spot  since  the  invasion  of  the  Kn^lish, 
one  would  have  thought  tiiat,  in  order 
to  shew  dnt  her  miseiy  vias  not  owing 
to  English  connexion,  we  should  go 
back  to  her  early  history,  and  trace,  at 
least,  some  portion  of  those  evils  to  the 
character  of  her  people  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  society. 

Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Taylor's  compil  ition  ; 
and,  as  honest  critics,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  ins  profession  of  impartiality 
is  not  home  out  by  his  performance. 
Though  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  established  church,  and  a 
descendant  from  a  follower  of  Crom- 
well, there  is  in  every  page  of  his  book 
an  evident  leaning  against  the  Mngii:»h, 
and  in  fevour  of  tmt  view  of  events 
which  is  most  palatable  to  what  are 
now  called  the  patriots  of  Ireland.  We 
might  |x>int  out  many  instances  suffi- 
ciently striking  of  this,  but  our  limits 
compel  us  to  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

Among  the  mass  of  Irish  legends 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  denounced  in 
the  bulk  as  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
consideration,  there  is  one,  however, 
which  has  finind  especial  fiivour  in  his 
sight,  and  which,  tfiough  hitherto  coo* 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  in) pro- 
bable and  ill-authenticated,  he  pro- 
nounces detinitively  to  be  a  genuine 
tradition — not,  indeed,  fiom  any  evi- 
dence offered  by  Irish  historians  in  its 
favour,  but  because  it  derives  its  authen- 
ticity from  his  own  enlifjlitened  and 
unassisted  views.  Tlie  tradition  of  the 
Milesian  conquest  of  the  island  is  that 
which  he  thus  honours,  because  he 
conceives  that  it  accords  with  atnl  ex- 
plains the  peculiar  customs  which  were 
found  to  prevail  at  the  time  of  the 
EngBsb  invasion.    He  says,  •*The 

"  mgiiizeo  oy  VjXKJvHl 
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twwD  tfn  MMbitsntB  x>f  ft  oonntry  as 
that  of  lords  and  serfs,  is  in  itself  a 

proof  of  the  original  inliabitants  having 
been  conquered  by  a  new  race,  and  by 
asserting  Uiat  at  the  time  of  the  English 
intafioii  mdi  a  dMietkm  feund 
to  exist.  We  are,  however,  left  with- 
out any  evidence  of  that  distioguidiiiig 
feature  of  which  he  ^ij^ks. 

Tradition  places  ihe  arrival  of  tbe 
Milcstaiis  at  a  period  fiir  anteeedent  to 
the  Danish  invasion  ;  and  it  invariably 
attributes  the  distinctions  of  ()  and  Mac 
to  the  families  of  that  race.  Now, 
amongst  tlie  Irish,  we  seldom — indeed 
we  belief*  never— meet  with  a  name 
which  is  not  connected  with  these  de- 
signations, or  similar  to  others  which 
are  so  connected,  or  such  as  may 
cl^ly  be  derived  from  the  Danes  or 
the  Ettglish;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Pjiglish 
invasion  contained  two  races,  one  or 
other  must  have  resigned  their  names  ; 
and  as  the  language  to  this  day  con- 
tinues pore  and  wiuioat  the  adnuume 
of  any  fomign  dialect,  we  most  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to 
language.  The  Mac  is  common  to  the 
Scotch — so  is  the  language,  which  is 
elearly  Cdtic ;  and  a  great  simitarity 
of  name  prevails  in  both  countries* 
It  is  therefore  clear  that,  if  either  race 
resigned  their  names  and  language, 
it  must  have  been  that  of  tbe  con- 
queiors;  a  condoiion  utteil^  inoon- 
aistent  with  all  '*  -  ^  •      ^  — > 


The  only  difference  between  the  names 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  the  ])reva- 
lence  of  the  O's  as  a  designation  of 
nnk  in  the  foimer  eoantiy.  But  fiom 
whatever  cause  this  difference  arose, 
it  can  lend  no  strensjth  to  Mr. Taylor's 
assertion  ;  because,  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  lords  and  serfs  exists, 
the  barrier  betwesn  the  two  iioes  is 
impassable :  and  we  find,  at  the  period 
of  the  English  invasion,  the  Macs  pos- 
sessed of  principalities  and  powers  as 
great  as  any  which  belonged  to  the  O's, 
though  tiadition  asserts  the  tetter  de> 
signation  to  be  the  most  honoimble. 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  shcNvn  that  the  popu- 
lation of  England  contams  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Danisli  blood  than 


was  goneraHy  supposed ;  and  it  is 
eqamy  protmle  tnat  that  tenacious 

race  were  also  greatly  diff'used  through 
Ireland  ;  and  not  impossible  that  they 
may  have  been  reduced  to  the  degree 
of  serfii ;  as,  though  names  of  Danish 
extraction  are  very  eoromoo  among  fhie 
lower  orders,  we  never  meet  with  them 
as  associated  with  power  or  conse- 
quence. But  we  are  altogether  inclined 
to  doubt  the  eiisleBCO  olmny  soch  elasi 
at  the  period  alluded  to.  The  decaying 
outlines  of  the  system  can  be  traced  ia 
every  country  in  which  it  was  known 
to  exist;  and  yet  in  Ireland  we  have 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  change.  The 
English  trouUed  themselves  too  little 
a!)out  the  state  of  native  society  to 
know  any  thing  correctly  of  its  institu- 
tions; and  the  reverence  entertained 
for  their  chieft  by  their  Mlowem,  so  ill 
according  with  the  stiff  and  stem  natoro 
of  feudal  obedience,  mi^ht  \v(  11  have 
passed  with  them  for  the  effects  of  a 
servile  grade.    If  subsequent  inquiries 
shooM  establish  the  fact,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  races  of  men  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time  of  the  English  in- 
vasion, it  must  still  be  considered,  from 
tlie  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
and  ftom  the  oonlbnnihr  of  that  very 
ftre-worship  on  which  ^lr.  Ikylor  lays 
so  much  stress,  that  the  conquerors 
were  Celts  ;  and  the  inference  then 
will  be,  that  they,  on  their  arrival  in 
Ireland,  found  a  stfll  more  andeot 
nee.   We  do  not  think  the  circum* 
stance  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
a  note,  that  '*  in  the  grants  of  land 
made  for  the  support  of  monasteries  by 
the  Irish  mouDehi,  the  Betagbs,  or 
Belages,  are  expssmly  named,  and  the 
property  in  them  transferred  together 
with  the  land,"  is  to  be  considered  as 
satisfactory  evidence,  until  we  have 
clearer  light  as  to  what  the  terms  of 
trans(ier  actually  comprehended ;  for, 
by  his  own  statement,  **  each  district 
was  considered  the  property  of  the 
entire  sept,  but  the  distribution  of  the 


to  grant ;  and  ihoefore  it  does  not  seem 

that  the  transfer  made  by  one  so  limited 
in  his  authority  over  the  land,  can  be 
compared  with  an  assignment  of  ser& 


*  As  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  it  may  be  8unni»ed,  that,  as  the  Cehie  tide  Is 
now  considered  to  have  flowed  into  Ireland  through  Wales,  and  thence  to  Scotland, 
and  as  the  "  ()  "  i;*  coiisidtTt'd  tlie  higher  denonunation,  its  being  confined  to  Ireland 
is  owing  to  the  fact  of  tbe  latter  couutry  being  occupied  kj  tiJugUiie  uatwn,  drifea 

eat  by  the  Ciariiaad  SeoHaad  having  been  vialted  1^  ssiaalerj/  gmigrunts,  vdM  

ptobebly  the  yonngw  biaachse  of  finuUss. 
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or  a  nle  of  slavw;  and  we  an  not 

acquainted  with  any  rights  exercised 
peculiarly  over  these  men,  as  was  tlie 
case  with  respect  to  the  Nonoan  villain. 
It  it  dtar  thii  as  nona  but  the  prince, 
or  taoisty  who  was  aeit  in  succession, 
had  vuf  piopMtjy  however  limited,  in 
the  soil,  the  transfer  coold  have  been 
orade  bv  Done  others;  though  Mr.Tay- 
lor^  wim  stiange  inocNisisleiicy,  speaks 
abnoat  m  the  same  page  of  laige  pro- 
pvielors,  of  inheritance  by  gavelkind, 
and  of  assignments  of  property,  l^ul 
even  supposing  that  such  a  dislioction 
anit,  it  would  aflbrd  no  pioofof 
Ilia  Milanan  invasion,  as  that  distiDO' 
tion  was  fouod  by  Cesar  to  exist 
amongst  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  jNiebuhr  as  liaviog  existed 
ftoas  very  early  timet. 

Oor  object,  in  the  foregoing  observa* 
tions,  is  to  shew  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
given  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
auch  a  distinction  between  lord  and 
aof  aa  that  to  which  he  alludes,  and 
in  pnrsniDg  it  we  have  relied  on  hit 
•wn  assertions  of  Irish  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  but  we  are  far  from  averring 
that  his  is  the  true  exposition  of  those 
Itws  and  customs,  or  indeed  that  our 
koowMga  of  Irish  history  it  soch  as  to 
enable  any  one  to  pronounce  decidedly 
on  these  points.  Our  own  opinion  is, 
as  we  have  hinted  already,  against  Uie 
aaittcnoe  of  the  distinction,  at  wall  at 
apinit  the  truth  of  the  Milctian  tiadi^ 
tiao  800^  to  be  established  by  refer- 
ence to  it;  but  as  botlt  these  topics  are 
still  open  to  much  inquiry  and  discus- 
tiooy  it  may  turn  out,  upon  further 
iratligalian,  that  there  wat  tadi  a 
distinction  of  races,  without  any  pro- 
gress being  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Milesian  tradition ;  because 
it  may  appear,  from  the  circumstances 
sve  have  already  pointed  out,  and  oarti- 
culariy  from  the  very  prevalence  of  those 
•  eastern  customs  on  which  Mr.  Taylor 
to  much  relies,  that  the  Celts  were  the 
eonquering  nation;  and  that  on  their 
arrival,  at  a  period  now  lost  in  the 
distance  of  time,  they  found  a  still 
more  ancient  race  in  possession  of  the 
island ;  particularly,  as  the  very  same 
distinction  was  found  by  Csitar  to  exut 
among  the  Celts  of  Ganl,  and  was 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  existed 
from  ver)'  early  times.  Our  historian 
is  not  perhaps  aware  that  the  Celtic 
race,  of  which  the  Irish  and  Scotch  are 
oootidared  to  be  amongst  the  oldest 
fafaadhtty  and  wliich  in  the  conita  of 


ilt  migrations  spread  more  widely  than 

any  other  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
is  itself  derived  from  the  east,  as  has 
been  satisfactorily  sliewn  by  the  com- 
parison of  language, — attttwhieh,  as 
aat  been  well  r^arked,  is  inlb^lj 
more  certain  in  tracing  the  affiliatioo 
between  races  than  that  of  customs. 
Dr.  Prichard's  work.  On  the  Origm  of 
the  Celtic  Natiantf  wouM  have  aCforded 
the  means  of  accounting  for  those  eoin* 
cidences  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  seema 
so  much  struck,  without  being  obliged 
to  contaminate  bis  fingers  with  the 
toneh  of  Irish  leeords. 

While  these  obeeivations  shew  that 
the  public  have  not  sustained  any  very 
great  loss  by  being  denied  a  history  of 
Ireland  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
we  cannot  but  datira  that  some  toptriov 
mind  sbonld  undertake  the  task  wfaila 
there  is  yet  a  chance  of  its  being  suc- 
cessful. Kvery  thing  which  throws 
light  on  the  history  and  character  of  a 
people  so  powerful  and  so  vridely  dif- 
rated  at  the  Celts  undoubtedly  onoa 
were,  must  he  highly  important ;  and 
even  if  they  had  been  originally  con- 
iined  to  a  single  island,  their  peculiarity 
and  their  unamalgamating  nature  would 
render  them  interesting  objects  of  in* 
quiry  in  the  history  of  the  human  race« 
Besides  this,  the  times  are  fast  ap- 
proaching when  sound  philosophy  must 
rann  the  ground-work  of  secure  legis- 
lation ;  asm  an  inquiry,  however  hma* 
riouSyWhidi might  lead  us  to  just  views 
of  a  state  of  society  by  which  so  many 
millions  are  afl'ected,  ought  not  to  be 
any  longer  delayed.  The  progress  of 
philolo^  has  suppHad  a  new  gnide 
to  the  truth  of  nistory ;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  ample  materials  still 
remain,  not  to  enable  us  to  trace  accu- 
rately the  course  of  events,  but  to  pro- 
tent  toch  a  general  ontline  of  nativa 
history  as  will  afford  a  tolerably  correct 
view  of  the  state  of  manners  and  insti- 
tutions, and  explain  many  events  of 
even  recent  date,  which  at  present 
appear  altogether  anomalous. 

There  are  still  legends,  and  poems, 
and  traditions  —  there  are  monuments 
and  mountains,  whicli  ii^  the  native 
language  of  thmr  names  speak  of  past 
times — thaie  are  annals,  and  histories, 
and  deeds,  which  contain,  albeit  amid 
a  mass  of  fiction,  many  valuable  truths 
— and  there  is  one  unmixed  language, 
and  a  distinct  race,  whose  eonnexion 
with  the  land  may  even  to  this  da^  be 
tiieed  to  the  denomtnation  of  distncts. 
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of  pfomoDloriefy  Bod  of  Ihrfi*  ThtMi 

with  the  assistance  of  pUiloUigy,  and  of 
the  notices  of  foreign  writers,  and  our 
knowledge  of  existing  customs,  would, 
if  properly  baodled,  place  Irish  history 
in  a  &r  diflemit  light  from  any  hi 
which  it  has  yet  been  viewied.  But 
the  lancfiiage  is  fast  declining — the  dis- 
tiugui.sliin^  features  of  manners  and 
costouis  are  wearing  away — the  old 
iiarpeit  are  gradually  diaappcaring  from 
the  halls  wherein  they  were  woat  to 
sing  of  other  days,  and  their  lays  anfl 
their  legends  are  foUovMng  thein  to  the 
grave — the  monuments  are  mouldering 
away,  and  the  moentaine,  draiied  <rat 
in  £nglish  names,  are  sinking  into 
silence — the  promontory,  and  the  bay, 
and  the  land,  have  passed  into  tlie  pos- 
session of  strangers,  who  are  anxious  to 
obliterate  the  evidenee  of  their  ftccnt 
titles  by  suppressing  the  ancient  names ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  the  materials  of 
Irish  history  will  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  tbe  memory  of  its  institutions  will 
have  perished,  while  the  boaom  of  so* 
ciely  still  heaves  with  the  convulsions 
to  which  the  ignorance  of  them  has 
given  rise. 

Interesting  and  important,  however, 
as  the  history  of  Irelaiid  prevkma  to 
the  Norman  invasion  unquestionably 
is,  it  is  surpassed  in  interest  and  im- 
portance by  that  of  the  tiroes  subse- 
quent to  that  event.  Nothing  could 
be  more  engaging,  nothing  more  oseiol, 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  than  a  history 
which,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  during  that  period,  should 
not  only  fairly  and  clearly  relate  the 
tiBOMictions  in  which  the  English  set- 
tlers were  engaged,  but  also  trace  oul 
the  occurrences  which  took  place  among 
the  natives  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  point  oat  bow  hx  these  were  affected 
by  that  invasion,  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  foreigDeB  into  the 
affairs  of  the  state. 

W  e  have  neitlier  time  nor  space  at 
present  Id  enter  into  tbe  wide  field 
which  this  portion  of  Irish  histoiy 
ofien  for  remark ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
hr:\r  to  point  out  to  our  rc  ulers  so 
salislactory  %  source  of  iuibrmation 
with  respect  10  the  influeDoe  of  those 
evils  which  are  nowmeparing  for  that 
unhappy  country.  They  will  find  re- 
cortied  tiicrj»,  in  letters  of  bbod,  liow 
ntuny  calumnies  liave  arisen  from  the 
predominant  influeooe  of  tlie  Iloman 
Catholic  church,  and  a  sense  of  the 
insecurity  of  propeity;  and  tbey  will 


teen  to  look  with  iiiCieaBed  eiami  on 

the  measures  of  a  government  which 

has  once  more  awakened  their  sense  of 
insecurity,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
increased  energy  to  the  advance  of 
that  iofloeiioe. 

It  was  a  favourite  argument  with  the 
friencis  of  emancipation,  that  no  evil  to 
the  state  could  be  ap[)rehended  from 
the  professors  of  a  creed,  the  principles 
of  which  were  so  frivourable  to  mo* 
narchy  and  legitimate  authority;  but 
the  annals  of  Ireland  shew  that,  though, 
as  most  Christian  ^governments  have 
been  Catholic,  the  efioris  of  the  church* 
men  have  generally  been  directed  to 
the  support  of  authority,  yet.it  was 
only  because  by  so  doinc;;  thoy  most 
eifectually  secured  their  own  latiuence, 
and  that,  wherever  this  conid  be  better 
advanced  by  opposition  to  legitimate 
audiority,  iliey  could  sacrifice,  not  only 
their  loyalty,  but  the  independence  of 
their  cauntry,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting it.  The  apparent  fiusility  with 
which  the.  English  established  them- 
selves in  Ireland,  has  often  been  a 
subject  of  surprise  to  those  who,  duly 
estimating  the  persevering  gallantry  of 
the  native  race,  have  not  suflidttitly 
considered  the  fatal  influence  by  which 
their  energies  were  repressed  and  their 
efforts  counteracted.  The  papal  au- 
thority had  been  but  recently  introduced 
into  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  and  the  habits  and  ieelioge 
of  the  native  princes  were  hostile  to  its 
establishment.  Accustomed  to  a  poor 
and  unambitious  race  of  pastors,  cele- 
brated for  their  learning,  their  piety, 
and  teal,  tbe  tnm  of  their  minds  vras 
religious  —  indeed,  superstitious;  and 
the  cler^zy  had  individually  obtained  a 
great  dominion  over  their  ali'ections: 
and  while  this  attachment  still  lingered, 
it  was  mingled  with  a  Ming  of  regret 
and  indignation  for  the  exchange  which 
had  taken  ])lace.  When  tliese,  there-  • 
fore,  lured  and  coutamuiated  by  the 
brilliant  attractions  and  the  splendid 
promises  of  the  papal  church,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  seduced  from  their 
former  tenets,  and  to  change  their  apos- 
tolic simplicity  for  the  honours  and 
trappings  of  that  gorgeous  establish- 
ment, uey  felt  thSi  their  security  in 
their  new  stations  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  a  foreign 
prince,  deriving  his  title  to  the  sove- 
reignty from  their  newly-adopted  head ; 
and,  aecofdingly,  to  the  formal  invi- 
tation of  the  diufch  was  the  NorauM 
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^pfimariW  owing.  It  nai  not 

to  be  supposed  that,  however  adverse 
the  native  chiefs  might  be  to  the  reli- 
giou:»  change,  they  (and  much  less  their 
subjects)  could  at  once  diviest  dMa^ 
wlvca  ik  the  influenee  which  had  ao 
loner  swayed  them,  or  break  asunder 
the  ties  by  which  they  were  unhappily 
bound^  to  individual  members  of  the 
cbaich ;  and  both  w«i«  turned  to  audi 
eaeellent  account  by  the  apotlale 
priests,  that  throughout  the  wliole  con- 
test, from  the  surrender  of  Wexford, 
which  was  occasioned  by  their  intrigue, 
down  to  the  final  ettablishnient  of  the 
iimdenywe  find  the  efforts  of  the  na- 

tive«i  conttnnally  paralysed,  and  their 
councils  distracted  by  clerical  inlerfer- 
imce  and  the  opposition  of  the  church, 
f  som  the  time  or  the  lefonoation,  how- 
mtmtf  they  became  oppoeed  to  English 
connexion  ;  and  the  wars  and  the  con- 
spiracies of  the  period  mimtdiaiely 
succeeding  were  chiefly  excited  by 
their  machmationfl. 

Again,  when  Charles  became  en- 
tanulf'd  with  his  parliament,  and  after 
the  actual  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
when  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale  and  the 
native  chie&  combined  to  support  his 
autiiority,  and  fornaed  a  league  so 
powerful  lliat,  liad  it  not  sufficed  to 
preserve  his  Knglisli  throne,  it  would 
at  least  have  secured  for  hiin  that  of 
Ireland  as  ao  independent  kingdom; 
the  Catholic  clergy,  alanned  at  some 
expressions  of  hostility,  forced  from 
the  unhappy  king  by  the  fear  of  exas- 
perating the  English  Puritans,  and 
bent  only  on  the  Inrthefanee  of  their 
own  objects,  divided  the  councils  and 
frustrated  the  desis^ns  of  that  noble 
alliance  ;  because  circumstances  would 
not  admit  of  their  liaving,  at  the  time, 
a  distinct  assurance  of  the  full  re- 
establishmeiit  of  the  papal  church. 

'Ihiis,  then,  will  it  be  found,  that  to 
the  intlueiice  of  the  Ilonian  Church  is 
the  original  invasion  and  the  conquest 
(such  as  it  was^  of  Irefamd  to  be  attri- 
buted; it  will  be  foondt  that  tO'the 
pious  prelates  of  that  aspiring  order, 
the  subjugation  of  their  country  to  rude 
adventurers  and  to  a  despotic  sway 
was  not  a  price  too  gtreat  ior  the  con- 
firmation of  their  own  aothoritv  in 
ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day  a 


unio&i  on  equal  terms,  with  the  wealth, 

the  power,  and  the  glory  of  England, 
is  ready  to  be  abandoned  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gratihcation  of  national  vanity, 
and  the  attainment  of  papal  supre- 
macy. 

Whether  the  invasion  were  originally 
an  evil  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  coo- 

3 nest  was  a  very  great  one.  It  is  well 
lat  a  country  should  maintain  its  in> 
dependence,  but  if  it  cannot,  it  is  far 
better  tiiat  the  conquest  of  it  should  be 
so  speedy  and  so  perfect  that  a  new 
order  of  things  may  be  at  once  esti^ 
blished,  and  peace  and  security  rapidly 
restored,  than  that  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties, tiie  repose  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  should  be  daily  sacrificed 
by  a  lingering  war&re,  and  me  passions 
of  the  one  party  and  the  otW  exaspe* 
rated  atjainsteach  other  by  never-ending 
hostility.  But  as  the  original  invasion 
of  the  country  was  owing  to  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  dergy,  so  also  was  the 
imperfect  nature  uf  the  conquest— that 
source  from  which  almost  all  the  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  which  befell  the 
country  may  be  derived.  It  was  their 
influence  which  paralysed  the  resis^> 
aoce  that  would  have  called  forth  the 
energies  of  Henry  II.  and  provoked 
the  entire  and  perfect  subjugation  of 
the  country  —  which  deluded  the  mo- 
narch with  the  idea  that  arms  were  not 
neceasary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sove- 
reignty conferred  by  the  pope,  and  en- 
couraged his  subjects  to  abandon  the 
hopes  of  conquest  for  the  acquisition 
of  plunder — to  smk  the  soldier  in  the 
mere  predatory  adventurer,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  character  of  a  feudal  lord 
for  the  more  devoted  submission,  and 
more  unlimited  Jurisdiction,  of  an  Irish 
chief.  It  was  that  influence,  again, 
which  prevented  the  great  chieftains  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  from  cordially 
attaching  themselves  to  her  govern- 
ment, and  sowed  dissensions  between 
them  and  the  Norman  Catholics ;  and, 
finally,  it  was,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, that  influence  which  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  the  loyalists  in  the  time 
of  Charles,  and  exposed  the  Country  to 
the  vast  revolution  in  property  occa- 
sioned by  the  successes  of  Cromwell.* 
The  first  invasion,  the  continual  pieda- 


*  Nothing  caa  be  more  unfair  than  to  confound  the  Dissenters  of  the  time  of 
CTharies  with  tiie  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  charge  upon  the  latter 
the  religioiis  per»ecutioii8  which  v.-ere  canied  on  exclusively  by  the  former.  I  he 
Jvnglish  mvf  nave  desk  harshly  wiU^  Uie  natives,  but  the  lust  of  spoil,  and  not 
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tory  win  tfiring  from  the  inoomplele 
nature  of  the  conquest,  the  van  of  die 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  invasion  of 
Cromwell,  all  attetidetl  hy  immense 
confiscations  of,  and  arbitrary  aggrej^ 
sioos  on,  property,  were  the  sonraee 
from  whence  sprung  that  sense  of  in- 
security which  deprived  landed  pro- 
perty of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  Irisli- 
roen — a  value  which  recent  experience 
aliewi  it  SB  natural  to  then  aa  to  al* 
most  all  other  people,  and  the  evil 
effects  of  which  are  not  yet  wholly 
eradicated. 

Notliing  can  be  more  striking  in  the 
IttslDiy  of  Ireland  than  the  Ihcility  with 
which  the  proprirtew  of  land  paited 


with  their  poewseions,  and  wom^  ee* 
cnrity  ahioad;  and  notliing  can  be 

more  affecting  than  the  gallant  and 
disinterested  loyalty  with  which  they 
supported  the  cau5e  of  the  Stewarts, 
when  that  eanae  waa  abandoned  both 
by  the  English  and  Scotch  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  later  times  at 
least,  much  of  the  supposed  injustice 
which  was  inflicted  upon  families  was 
owing  to  tbeir  own  neglect  in  naing 
the  proper  means  for  obtaining  re- 
peasession  of  their  proi>erties,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  sacriticed 
their  estates  to  the  vain  hope  of  le- 
eatablithtng  a  defeated  monaiidh  on  lua 
thtone;*  aiBd  tfaua  that  the  prolonga 


religious  zeal,  was  the  oxciting  cause ;  and  we  defy  any  one  to  point  out  un  instance 
in  which  a  C'titluilic  laity  havo  hovn  persecuted  by  the  CInirch  of  Enghmd,  until  the 
priests  hud  utiuiuud  such  intluence,  und  religious  animosity  hud  been  excited  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  a  sense  of  danger  demanded  the  infliction.  That  animodly  wan  tat 
excited  by  those  intolerant  sectariaiia  over  whose  duplicity  Mr.  Taylor  mourns  aa 
over  the  faiUnga  of  a  child  ;  while  every  thing  like  double-tlealing  and  falsehood  that 
can  be  urged  against  the  unhappy  Charles,  abandoned,  deceived,  and  persecuted  as  ha 
was,  is  brought  forward  with  indecent  exaltation ;  and  it  was  prolonged  by  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy-,  who  contiTuially  thwarted  the  measures  of 
the  leaders,  and  threw  constant  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  resistance  to  the  parliament, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  successful.  At  a  time  when  every  thing  tended  to 
a  cordial  union  between  the  confederates  of  the  Pale,  the  native  Irish  and  the 
Royalists,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  crnwn  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
parliament,  dissension  and  division  were  created  in  their  counsels  by  the  reiterated 
demaada  of  diet  clergy  for  ihm  le-estsbliriiment  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ita 
aplendour ;  end  the  anna  of  die  Protector,  which  certainly  never  could  have  preTailed 
against  their  united  force,  were  allowed  to  crush  them  ia  detail,  and  to  ashlCTO  a 
vwtoryso  unhoped  for,  that  it  almost  seems  a  miracle. 

•  Thle  ia  meat  strthlni^y  iUoatrated  by  Ac  folkmiDg.  wrilta  by  an  Iikb 
gentleman,  attached  to  die  exiled  James,  to  his  son  who  rsnndaed  in  Ireland,  and 
with  which  we  hare  been  anpplied  by  one  ofhia  deifiMdaalas 

'*Mt  oaAK  Son, 

"  This  will  be  dekvered  to  you  by  our  Ifinsmsn  the  Erie  of  CUnricard, 
Ja  anwpsff  to  yonr  letter  denring  die  pttents,  parclissenta,  and  tides,  lebrtivo  to  ov 

propertys  in  Ireland,  to  be  shewn  at  the  Court  of  Claims  talked  of  to  be  held  then ; 

but  my  opinion  is,  tJiat  you  should  not  claime  from  the  present  administration,  but 
wate  a  more  favourble  juncture,  which  the  friends  and  allyes  of  the  King,  my  master, 
essore  him  and  na  is  not  far  off,  aa  there  will  be  a  posh  made,  the  ioaoing  spring,  tp 
establish  him  in  bis  ^ust  rights,  and,  of  course,  his  faithful  and  liege  subjecta  and 
servants  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reliction  and  propertys.  The  pattents,  granted 
me  by  the  late  king  (when  I  followed  his  fortunes,  and  attended  his  court,  when  in 
ezQe  at  Breda),  fbr  our  hereditary  berony  of  Merrisk,  in  the  eonnty  of  Mayo,  the 
present  king  desired  lately  to  see,  and  ruslced  me  whether  I  wished  to  be  made  lord  baron 
of  it  by  creation.    I  thanked  his  majesty  ,  and  answered,  I  was  already  prinse,  as 

O'M— — y  chief  of  the  O'M  ys,  and  the  honour  his  majesty  was  so  graciously 

piaeeed  to offw  could  be  no  addition' to  me ;  beeidee,Iwoaldnottlientroable  him  uMn 
enraoBoont  t«l«ti«»*<«m-   .    i  Digrtizid  b/GoogI 
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tion  of  the  sense  of  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty was  Id  wnt  m— aw  cbirgeabla 
00 IM  ovnicn  themselves ;  and  it  is  an 

interesting  and  a  melancholy  study  to 
trace  out  the  workings  of  that  malign 
iaflueace  by  winch  gallant  and  loyal 
awo  were  estranged  mm  their  eoanliyy 
aad  diegosted  with  the  name  of  patriol^ 
ml  to  much  by  the  fear  of  their  ene- 
mies as  by  wearine^^s  of  petty  intrierue, 
and  distrust  in  the  divided  and  crooked 
policy  of  their  atlice. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid,  aad,  wa 
codfess,  a  very  imperfect,  glance  at  the 
topics  likely  to  form  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  a  good  Irish  history,  and  the 
potnts  which  wa  conceive  wouhl  bt 
ailelifished  by  them  ;  but  Irish  hiiloiy 
is  iM>t  to  be  discussed  in  a  few  pages, 
or  in  a  rapid  way,  but  requires  time, 
and  labour,  and  attention,  in  propor- 
tkHa  to  the  obacnrity  io  which  it  ii  in- 
rohred,  the  preiudicefl  bv  which  it  hM 
been  beset,  and  the  feeble  and  imper- 
fect efforts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  elucidate  it.  We  are  ourselves 
ooonnced  that  time,  labour,  and  atten- 
tion would  be  waU  bestowed  upon  it; 
■id  that,  properly  and  impartially 
written,  it  would  not  only  present  a 
aingolarty  interesting,  but  a  highly 


instructive  narrative,  and  tend  both  to 
awaken  ns  to  ajutt  aenee  of  what  was 

moat  profitable  for  the  fiitum,  as  well 

as  pour  balm  over  the  wounds  occa- 
sioned by  the  past.  We  took  up  Mr. 
Taylors  work  witli  a  hope,  grounded 
on  ue  nenerai  caoeNenoe  oi  ue  mi^ 
cellany,  that  some  of  our  views  of 
Iri^  history  might  be  realised ;  but 
when  we  compared  the  size  of  the 
volumes  with  the  pretensions  put  for- 
ward in  the  prelhce,  we  were  prepared 
for  the  disappointment  which  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  perusal.  From  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Moore  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  any  profitable  result,  boUi  be- 
canaa  his  attempts  at  biography  hare 
proved  his  inability  for  the  task,  and 
because  the  whole  frame  of  his  mind 
and  his  strong  political  and  religious 
bias  un&t  him  for  executing  it  with  im* 
naitialitf  .  Bot  wa  do  not  abaotutaly 
despair  of  seeing  the  subject  taken  np 
by  some  more  able  hand,  and  executea 
in  a  manner  to  fix  attention  and  awaken 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  loathing 
with  which  we  naturally  approach  aU 
Irish  difcossions,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  thcry  lave  been 
lately  treated. 


upon  yon  iBf  being  rsfputed  a  jnstiee  of  the  poeee.  I  eeanotventore  to  be  iO  explicit, 
vna  my  love  to  you,  as  I  otherwise  woola.  As  the  articlee  of  Limeric  protected 
your  person,  T  sfaioald  say  notliing  to  endanger  it ;  only  to  prny  for  the  times  to  be 
more  c<Mnpo«ed,  that  1  may  be  again  restored  to  my  dear  wife,  you,  my  fameyly, 
nadeoaaliT.  The  diMracted  state  of  things  leieea  no  room  for  me,  at  nrBSsnt.  to  give 
jon  aaj  advice  for  jonr  conduot ;  you  must  therefore  guide  yourself  according  to 
eadnneya,  es  your  own  good  sense  will  dictate,  until  the  day  of  relief  comes.  You 
aeel  caanet  go  to  you,  bat  with  the  king  \  nor  is  it  meet  for  vou,  aa  this  court  is  now 
dfeomstaneea,  to  come  here.  Toa  tU  Mve  my  love  aad  bieasing.  And  I  em,  mj 
deeieat  dear  child,  joor  aafoctanate  and  affectionate  loving  father  to  death, 

CaAS.  OM  f." 

"  From  the  Idag's  coort  at  St.  Germaiag  in  Laye,  1691. 
To  Capt.  <m— y." 
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AUTOBtOOKAPHT  Of  A 

On  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Jed,  which 
waters  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Scoliish  border,  I  drew  my  first  breath. 
My  fitlier  belonged  to  that  respectable 
ehisa  of  landouiit  rs  termed  portioners, 
who  mit^ht  be  sukI  to  form  a  kind  of 
connecting  hnk  between  the  Scotch 
laird,  or  great  landholder,  and  the 
fittiner* 

My  mother  ivas  the  only  daughter 

of  an  nu'p'l  clerfrym^^"'  wlio,  from  the 
mildness,  the  piety,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  liis  life,  had  obtained  amongst 
his  brethren  ofthe  presbytery  (to  which 
he  belonged)  the  appellatioD  of"  Bro- 
therly Love." 

I  was  the  youngest  hope  of  my  pa- 
rents, born  four  years  after  a  sister,  whose 
plaything  I  became  from  my  cradle. 

lie  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the 
child,"  \v;is  the  maxitu  by  which  Do- 
minie C  leui;h,  our  village  pedagogue, 
governed  his  little  community ;  and 
under  this  discipline,  at  ten  years  of 
age,  I  had  acquired  the  capability  of 
reading  the  bible — nay,  I  could  master 
tlie  tenth  chapter  of  Nelieniiah,  without 
making  above  a  dozen  pass-overs.  Of 
aritbinetio,  I  knew  the  first  three  rules, 
and  could  even  rej)eal  by  rote  the  mul- 
tiplication-table, without  halt  or  hesi- 
tation ;  but  the  concatenation  once 
broken  by  a  single  question,  1  was  im- 
mediately at  fault,  and  had  to  com- 
mence anew.  The  remainder  of  my 
acholastic  acquirements  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  lew  words :  1  could  write 
a  clean  half-text  hand,  and  had  attained 
to  the  enviable  distinction  of  leading 
the  sinking-scholars  in  0  mother j  dear 
Jerufuu  r/i  !  u  hcn  sIkiU  J  comv  (o  t/ti  c  ? 

During  the  years  thus  consumed  m 
lagging  on  the  confines  of  knowledge, 
the  far  more  important  task  of  self- 
instruction  was  mpidly  proceeding; 
the  book  of  nature  was  spread  out  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  lliose  hours  not 
spent  at  school  were  occupied  in  wan- 
dering amidst  the  romantic  scenery 
around  my  natal  home. 

In  those  border-rejions,  every  hill 
and  glen  and  niovujl.iin-streain  has  its 
appropriate  tradition ;  and  the  prowess 
ofthe  sturdy  moss-trooper,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  martyr,  and  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  gentler  sex,  under  the 
most  cruel  persecution  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  are  alike  familiar  in  the 
songs  of  their  poets  and  the  Are-side 
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tales  of  their  peasantry.  Superstition 
also  lends  its  aid  in  imparting  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  sylvan  scenery; 
nor  is  there  lack  of  fairy  legends,  and 
brownies,  and  spirits  of  the  air  and  the 
water,  to  arrest  and  Cstscinate  yoothfiil 
attention. 

The  holy  endurance  of  the  perse- 
cuted remnant  ofthe  Covenanters  ofleii 
formed  the  subjeet  of  my  &ther*s  even- 
inc:  conversation ;  and  as  I  ea^rerly 
listened  to  his  soul-stirring  nan-ations, 
my  young  and  ardent  feelings  almost 
led  me  to  regret  that  those  trying 
times  had  pasted  away,  mbm  I  too 
might  have  earned  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  lived  in  the  memory  of 
aAer-ages. 

At  earliest  dawn,  aometimes  aloney 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  Ringan 
Cranstown,  a  younsr  prohitioner,  I 
visited  those  spots  which  story  had 
hallowed  —  a  sequestered  bag,  aini  se- 
cluded hollow — with  the  caves,  which 
are  still  visible  in  some  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  scauis  which  skirt  the 
romantic  Jed. 

Ilingan's  mind,- like  my  fatlier's,  was 
imbued  with  great  reverence  fbr  the 
perseoated  people  of  C^od  ;  but  Ringan 
was  also  a  poet,  and  from  him  I  early 
mibibed  a  taste  for  the  romanlic  lore 
of  the  district. 

The  Lover^  Haugh,tiieneiiehmao't 
Walk,  the  Grey-peel  and  the  Twin-wil» 
low  Trees,  on  the  banks  of  Blackburn, 
could  boast  of  their  legends  of  true  and 
unfaithful  love ;  whilst  the  wonderful 
feats  of  the  brownie  of  Femiherst,  the 
bogle  of  the  M  il1erVbuni,aodthefieaks 
and  sports  of  the  elfin  race,  as  they  gam- 
boled beneath  the  capon-lree,  or  danced 
merrily  in  the  fairy  rings,  ailbrded 
never-miling  subjects  fbr  hb  unlettered 
muse.  There  was  a  wildness  and  sub- 
limity in  his  strains  which  fastened 
strongly  on  my  young  imagination, 
and  threw  a  sacred  halo  around  those 
scenes  which  I  have  sought  fbr  beneath 
more  smiling  skies,  and  amidst  richer 
landscapes,  in  vnin. 

Whilst  thus  wandering  amidst  a 
creation  of  my  own  fancy,  my  parents, 
after  much  anxious  deliberation,  re- 
solved to  bring  mc  up  for  the  ministry, 
and  with  this  view  to  ])lace  me  al  the 
grammar-school  in  tite  borough-town. 

In  the  rank  of  life  in  which  I  was 
bom,  the  ministiy  was  regarded  as  the 
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most  honourable  goal  of  ambition  ;  yet 
amidst  all  my  aspirings  after  the  r»\spcct 
and  honour  altuclted  to  the  cluxracter 
of  a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  the  most 
gratifying  to  my  youtliful  and  ardent 
ft-t  lni'iis  was  the  idea  of  one  day  be- 
coniir  t!.e  kind  consok^r  of  the  af- 
flicted, liie  composer  of  dissensions^ 
and  the  stay  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

"  He  was  a  j)owerful  preacher,  and 
a  great  scholar;  but  he  was  muckle 
better  —  he  was  the  /xw  niunsf'r'uiul, 
and  the  ptuce- maker was  the  simple 
but  affecting  euloghim  that  I  oft  heard 
pronounced  on  my  deceased  grand- 
father, by  the  guileless  objects  of  his 
pastoral  care.  It  was  tliis  which  di- 
rected the  current  of  my  feelinj^s  on 
the  present  occasion ;  it  was  thb  which, 
thnm^  good  and  ill,  through  a  long 
life,  was  remembered  by  me,  with  a 
fervency  undimioished  by  time  or  dis- 
appointments. 

•  •  • 

Ringan  Cranstown,  on  hearing  the 

news,  bei^an  with  somewhat  of  scho- 
lastic pomp  to  iniiiaie  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  my  new  studies. 

Ye*ll  find  the  Latin  rather  dry  at 
first,''  he  aaidy  '*  and  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  unco  crabbit;  but  always  re- 
flect, that  ye  can  never  be  a  faithful 
expounder  of  the  word  unless  ye  be 
able  to  read  it  in  the  original  tongue, 
— and  that  wdl  enable  ye,  with  God'a 
bleaaing,  finally  to  conquer." 

On  the  Mi<Uumraer  fair-day  my  fa- 
ther took  me  to  town ;  we  found  the 
rector,  or  master  as  he  was  usually 
called,  at  home.  I  was  duly  entered 
one  of  his  pupjls,  and  became  a  boarder 
in  his  family,  whicii  consisted  of  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  another  pupil, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  an  inmate 
beneath  his  roof. 

After  tea  I  accompanied  my  father 
to  the  water-side,  when,  mounting  his 
yad,  the  Jed  in  a  few  minutes  ran 
betwixt  us. 

It  was  childish,  certainty,  to  grieve 
at  what  might  be  termed  a  momentary 
sejiaration ;  yet  I  confess  I  fi  It  an 
utter  desolation  of  iieart,  as  I  heard  the 
ftet  of  the  yad  champing  amidst  the 
wet  gravelly  sands  on  the  opposite  bank 
of tlie  river:  and  when  tlie  horse  and 
his  rider  disappeared  from  view,  I 
&iirly  burst  into  tears. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  the  indul- 
flence  ofsudi  feelings  —  every  avenue 
from  the  town  teemed  with  life  and 
memmeat;  troops  of  iitile  urchins,  of 


both  sexes,  pursued  the  country  people, 
as  they  trotted  homeward,  either  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  bawliug  out  at 
the  height  of  their  voices — 

Fairy  folk,  fairy  folk,  gie  me  my  fair ; 
A  eow  or  a  ealf,  and  I'll  aslc  ate  mur." 

Sometimes  a  handful  of  gingerbread- 
nuts  were  diowered  amongst  them,  or 
a  few  halfpence  from  the  pockets  of 

some  good-natured  eauestrians,  and 
then  began  a  scramble  for  the  spoil. 

Turning  back  to  my  new  home  to 
avoid  the  glee  and  merriment  so  much 
at  variance  with  my  feelings,  I  met  the 
youth  with  whom  I  was  domiciliated ; 
and  lhou;4h  only  the  ac(juaintanee  of 
an  hour,  his  presence  atlorded  u  relief 
to  my  sad  thoughts. 

Together  we  traversed  the  fiur,  and 
passing  between  a  double  row  of  kramcsy 
saw  our  hostess  and  her  eldest  daughter 
inspecting  the  shewy  linery,  so  tempt- 
ingly displayed  in  those  booths. 

**  I  have  no  money  to  throw  away 
on  top-knots  and  gloves,"  said  my  new 
friend,  mixing  with  the  crowd  ;  "  for  I 
have  been  hoarding  every  iartlung  to 
buy  GuUher^B  Tme/t  and  RobUuom 
Cruioe,  at  Thomas  IIogg*8  auction, 
this  evening.  Should  they  go  high, 
however,  I  must  content  myself  with 
one  of  them."  And  he  displayed  a 
hoarded  crown-piece,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh  r'  cried  I,  my  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy  at  the  idea  of  the  literary 
treasures  williin  my  reach,  "  1  have 
^lit^  of  money,  aud  we  sludi  Iiave 

From  this  moment,  John  Mein  and 

myself  became  sworn  friends  and  bro- 
thers; his  library  was  disjilayed  and 
offered  for  my  perusal,  and  ilie  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  was  fireely  im- 
parte<l  to  guide  my  rustic  ignomnoe. 

W'e  were  the  first  to  enter  the  council' 
lioust  j  where,  entiironed  on  the  magis- 
terial bench,  sat  the  important  biblio- 
polist,  arranging  his  books  for  the 
evening  sale.  He  was  a  little  old  man, 
with  the  most  singular  expression  of 
countenance  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  be- 
sides being  an  ilineraut  dispenser  of 
knowledge,  was  a  celebnted  improvi- 
sator. Unable,  however,  either  to  write 
or  repeal  his  unpremeditated  effusions, 
some  of  which  certainly  possessed  much 
wild  beauty,  all  remembrance  of  the 
bard  and  bis  veises  are  now  foigotten. 

Thomas  Hogg  greeted  my  compa- 
nion as  a  favoured  customer,  and  suf- 
fered US  to  lummage  over  his  helero- 
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geneous  stock,  which  chiefly  cottriited 
of  old  divinity,  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
Shakespeare,  several  sets  of  Robimon 
Crtisoe  and  Gullivers  Travels f  Com- 
plete Letter-writers,  Pocket-bibleS|  and 
Psalm-books  in  abundance. 

Thoiq^h  now  writing  in  a  well-stored 
library,  and  far  from  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  literature,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  recall  the  first  fresh  joy  of 
my  heart  as  I  anaoged  and  f»4urnnged 
my  treastifes  on  the  old  walnut  cheat 
of  drawers,  in  my  confined  dormitory. 

I  left  my  bed  al  an  early  hour  next 
rooming,  and  drawing  aside  the  check- 
ered wtndow-cuTtain,  opened  fbe  sa^ 
to  inhale  the  morning  air.  Rut  in- 
stead of  the  fair  landscape  which  had 
hitherto  daily  fleeted  my  eye,  the  pro- 
spect was  bounded  by  the  opposite 
bouses  of  the  Dean's  close. 

When  the  rooming  tasks  were  ended, 
I  was  assailed  by  the  whole  host  of  my 
schoolfellows  to  solicit  a  day's  play, 
which,  according  to  custom,  the  new 
•cbobv  has  a  ligjat  to  demand.  With 
much  diffidence  I  |ireferred  the  re- 
quest ;  which  was  no  sooner  granted, 
than  the  school  broke  loose  with  loud 
shouting  and  joyous  clamour. 

John  Mein  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  spend  the  £ty  with  his  fether, 
and  Carry  me  along  with  him,  we  set 
out  on  our  walk,  and  reached  Langton 
as  Mr.  Mein  was  retuming  from  the 
6elds  to  dinner.  He  was  what  in  that 
district  was  termed  a  long-headed  man, 
and  wealth  and  comfort  were  visible 
in  his  whole  establishment. 

After  spending  a  pleasant  day,  we 
let  out  00  our  return ;  Mr.  Mein  ooi^ 
dially  inviting  me  to  visit  Ijmgton 
whenever  I  liad  a  spare  day. 

"  It's  only  a  twa  hours*  walk,"  he 
said,  and  ye'll  bae  mony  a  Sunday 
Without  pieaehiog  I  fear;  n>r  our  wor- 
thy minister  seems  far  on  the  road  to 
gloiy.  I  doubt  there  will  be  a  stramnsk 
when  he's  gane,  for  the  ])ansh  looks  to 
the  young  bird  of  the  Kttiick  brood  : 
but  1  fesr  the  patron  wiH  no  eomply 
with  their  wishes." 

John  Mein  was  crroatly  my  s\ipcrior 
in  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  besides 
assistiuK  me  in  my  classical  studies,  I 
imbibed  ftt>m  htm  a  taste  fer  natumT 
knowledge.  Ray's  Visdom  of  God, 
and  Derham's  Antm-  'Vln  olosy^  opene(l 
a  new  world  to  my  vk  %v,  and  imparted 
au  interest  to  the  most  minute  objects 
in  creation. 

About  ifaia  period  I  aeqnired  another 


ac^uaintanoe,  whose  convene  tended 

also  greatly  to  develop  the  opening 
feculties  of  my  mind. 

James  Winter  was  one  of  those  choice 
spirits  who  had  far  outstripped  tlie  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived ;  possessing  a 
keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  his 
dry  quiet  humour  was  well  calculated 
to  expose  the  absurd  pretensions  of 
overweening  ignorance  or  low-roinded 
pride:  hence  he  was  the  terror  of  the 
mmatea  of  the  borough,  who  quaSed 
under  the  severity  of  his  lampoons, 
without  perhaps  fully  understanding 
their  point,  iiis  dog  Totchy,  an  ani- 
mal of  tlie  eoobr  breed,  and  his  Corb^ 
erawy  fkMsessea  almost  human  intelli- 
gence—  their  roaster  would  have  said, 
more  than  human  intelligence ;  and 
much,  much  more  than  human  afiection 
and  fidelitf .  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  latter  of  these  animals 
was  not  destitute  of  the  organ  of  co- 
vetousness.  lie  kept  his  poosc  in  a 
hole  he  had  formed  in  the  riggine  of 
his  master*!  bam ;  it  conaiMM  of  v». 
rious  articles,  such  as  balls,  marbles, 
jock-to-legs,  keelavine  pens,  thread- 
papers,  clews  of  yam,  or  whatever  else 
lie  could  purloin  from  the  children  at 
play,  or  the  females,  as  they  plied  their 
needle  or  their  knitting  at  the  doors,  or 
open  windows. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  the  rector 
sometimes  appeared  sad,  though  I  knew 
not  at  first  the  cause  of  her  melancholy. 
The  son  oifa  Liddesdale  laird  had  been 
my  predecessor  in  the  establishment, 
and  the  younc^  folks  being  at  that  age 
when  the  little  loves  begin  to  flutter 
round  the  heart,  a  mutinil  attachment 
laming  up  between  them .  For  a  short 
time  their  secret  was  undiscovered,  till 
circumstances  arousing;  the  vigilance  of 
the  master,  he  taxed  his  pupil  on  the 
subject,  vmo  candidly  avowed  his  love. 
The  integrity  of  the  old  man  induced 
him  to  communicate  the  affair  to  the 
father  of  his  pu{)il,  and  the  youth 
being  recalled  to  tlie  paternal  tower, 
was  threatened  with  a  pareolfs  bitlereet 
malediction,  should  be  persevere  in  his 
suit. 

Young  Elliott,  however,  had  con- 
trived to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  object  of  bis  krve. 

It  was  a  hot  sultry  evening  in  June; 
the  master  had  sauntered  out  to  take 
his  usual  walk,  the  hostess  and  her 
daughter  Bet  were  also  absent,  when 
I  was  aroused  feom  my  book  a 
loud  scream  feoin  Hewy;  and  lookiiig 
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up,  bohcld  her  standin«T  in  tho  middle 
of  the  Hoor,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief, 
and  Corby  strutting  about  the  sill  of 
one  of  tiM  open  windows. 

*  For  mercj's  take,  catch  tliat  d#- 
mon!*'  the  ctned,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  or  I  am  riiinw! ;  he  has  stolen  my 
letter — my  father  will  discover  all !" 

I  rushed  forward  to  tMise  the  culprit, 
but  as  if  aware  ofmvdesigD,  be  flew 
from  window  to  window,  holding  the 
letter,  as  if  in  triumph,  in  his  bill  ; 
till,  wearied  with  his  pertinacity,  i 
attempted  to  strike  him  down,  when 
be  ioaght  refuge  on  the  top  of  hit 
masler's  booee,  and,  sidling  «p  the  eet- 
step$y  disappeared  with  his  prize. 

I  darted  across  the  street,  and  ac- 
costing Winter,  who  stood  at  his  door, 
eeemiogl^  mudi  delighted  with  the 
trkk  of  his  ihvourite,  entreated  him  to 
rescue  the  paper  from  his  cmsp. 

He  motioned  nie  to  follow  him  to 
the  garden,  and  giving  a  cry  through 
bis  fingers  wbicb  CMby  seemed  to 
understand,  the  bird  hopped  down  the 
roof  of  the  bam,  stalked  proudly  to- 
wards us,  and  laid  the  trophy  at  his 
master's  feet. 

So,  soT  apostiopbtsed  Winter, 
glancing  at  the  superscription  of  tbe 
letter,  "young  Elliott  has  per'^unded 
the  poor  .simple  girl  to  corre.sjiond 
with  him,  in  opposition  to  parental 
injunctions  on  iN>th  sidesi  The  in- 
lemal  reiver  I  he  well  knows  that  no 
good  can  result  from  it ;  for  sooner 
would  the  proud  laird  of  the  I'eel  l>e- 
hold  his  heir  suspended  **from  iiarebee 
tree,"  than  that  his  blood  should  com* 
mingle  with  the  obscure  puddle  of  a 
clerkly  dominie." 

Tlie  affrighted  maiden,  when  I  re- 
stored her  epistle,  expressed  the  utmost 
gratitude  by  her  looks,  though  her 
tongue  reAised  its  office;  and  I  re- 
treated to  my  own  closet  to  relieve  her 
embarrassment.  How  James  Winter 
managed  matters  with  her  father  1  never 
knew,  but  she  was  soon  after  sent  to 
reside  with  a  relative  in  Fife. 

My  intercourse  with  my  own  ftmily 


this  assertion  ?"  uttered  in  his  pecuKv 
dry  lone,  ojlcn  stoppe<l  short  my  volu- 
bihty,  and  generated  a  habit  of  retiec- 
tioa  which  poirarfbHyltndad  to  CMtact 
Ae  crude  and  hasty  opinions  of  ny 
youth. 

James  Winter  was  no  particular  fa- 
vourite witii  either  of  ray  parents,  but 
with  the  elder  Mr.  Meiu  he  was  a 
jewel  of  inestimable  price.  His  coni- 
tempt  for  ))rejndices,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  time  and  great  names — his 
love  of  research  and  experiment — and 
his  sententious  humour,  all  rendered 
faim  an  associile  according  to  the 
gudeman's  ain  heart;  and  never  did 
John  and  myself  receive  so  brisht  a 
welcome  as  when  accompanied  by 
Totchy  and  his  master. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  po- 
litical knowledge  was  by  no  means 
general  amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
JScoitish  people.  After  the  rancour 
occasioned  by  the  rising  of  forty-five 
bad  subsided,  they  seemied  in  general 
contented  to  rest  in  quiet,  each  under 
his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig- 
tree  ;  or  if  some  enthusiastic  Jacob- 
ites still  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  a  politica]  millennium,  when  their 
hereditary  princes  should  be  restored 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they 
were  either  too  few  or  too  insignificant 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  or 
tUurm  the  jealousy  of  their  rulers. 

The  court  and  the  country  party 
were  the  denominations  by  which  the 
ministerialists  and  oppositionists  were 
disUiiguished ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
voters  attsdwd  little  importance  to 
this  distinction,  and  the  county  elec- 
tions were  merely  a  struggle  between 
two  powerful  families,  wholly  unoon- 
nected  with  public  principle. 

In  like  manner,  the  boroughs  were 
swayed  by  some  individual  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  in  which  I  was  then 
resident  had,  for  many  years,  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Marquess 
of  L  . 

Such  a  mode  of  representatiotnitafid  by  Google 
ibided  a  prolific  theme  for  the  keen 
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tested  election— and  tlie  spruce  wrifery 

just  returned  from  copying  at  a  penny 
a-page  in  the  ofHce  of  a  Writer  to  the 
SigRet,  in  the  northern  metropolis,  an- 
tidpeted  bis  elevation  to  the  office  of 
procurator-fiscal,  or  town-clerk  to  the 
royal  borough. 

"  Once  in  power,  I  shall  throw  all 
my  mtere^t  into  the  scale  of  the  court 
candidate,'*  pondered  the  man  of  law 
one  morning,  as  he  sat  in  his  little 
dark  office,  watching  for  the  entrance 
of  a  client ;  "  by  which  means  I  shall 
become  the  recipient  and  dispenser  of 
minislertal  patronage — the  organ  of 
conmnnication  between  the  member 
and  his  constituents.  The  indentures 
of  brother  W  ill  to  the  Berwick  skijiper 
shall  be  taken  up,  and  I  will  procure 
him  a  midshipman's  place;  Tam  shall 
go  out  to  Jamaica  as  a  book-keeper- 
rare  spot  t  it  will  be  for  Tarn  to  hunt 
the  black  hoys !  and  my  cousin,  crooked 
Sandy,  the  dominie,  shall  jjet  a  kirk, 
after  he  has  passed  his  trials  —  ay^  he 
may  even,  p«rhaps,  stand  in  the  shoes 
of  the  marquess's  favourite  minister." 

How  much  further  this  mental  castle- 
building  might  have  proceeded,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine ;  but  at  this 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  instead 
of  the  expected  client,  James  Winter 
entered.  Had  the  intruder  been  giftwl 
with  the  faculty  of  decipherin;^  the 
thoughts  of  those  he  approached,  the 
scribe  could  not  have  been  more  dis- 
mayed. His  visitor  guessed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  cogitations,  and  a  few 
searchinij  (jucslions  revealed  to  him 
that  his  surmises  were  just. 

With  a  bitter  smile  of  contempt  he 
left  the  office^  and  with  his  four-footed 
companion  saunteied  through  the  kirk- 
yard. 

"  Ay,  Totchy,  ray  honest  fellow," 
he  said,  is  it  not  better,  after  all, 
to  be  ruled  by  a  wise  man  and  a  good, 
though  his  sway  be  not  strictly  consti- 
tutional, than  to  be  sold  lo  the  highest 
bidder  by  a  parcel  of  ignorant,  self* 
mterested  ibols  And  from  tliis  dav 
he  took  no  ftuther  part  in  tlie  borough 
politics.    But  thouffh  the  maiiter-Mnirit 


when  occasion  required —tnd  in  gesic. 

ral  exerted  himself  to  promote  industry 
and  sobriety  amoni:>t  tlie  inhabitants, 
iiut  except  aiteudiug  the  Michaelmas 
dhmer  on  the  annmd  election  of  d*- 
gistiates,  and  giving  one  in  return  on 
the  following  Sunday  after  they  re- 
turned in  jirocession  from  the  kirk, 
he  ue\er  mixed  in  the  jovial  doings 
of  the  burghers,  nor  suflhred  the 
younger  member^  of  his  fiiraily  to 
amuse  themselves  with  the  gtnuMriet 
of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Now, 
however,  a  spirit  was  abroad  that  re- 
quired to  be  met  in  a  ftr  different 
manner;  and  a  gay  party,  then  aanm* 
bled  at  Ferniherst,  held  various  con- 
sultations how  best  to  extract  amnif 

meut  from  the  canvass. 

«      •      e      •  • 

The  partonridoor  of  Mrs.  B  ^ 
the  widow  of  a  nonjuring  laird,  whose 
estate  was  forfeited  in  the  forty-live, 
was  one  morning  unceremoniously 
thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Lookup,  the 
landlady  of  a  change-houae  in  the 
vicinity,  stood  before  her.  As  the 
venerable  lady  raised  her  eyes  from 
the  sacred  volume  she  was  perusing, 
a  smile  took  place  of  the  gravity  which 
had  before  pervaded  her  ieataies. 
Mrs.  Lookup  was  arrayed  in  a  6aming 
red  and  blue  striped  bisiiop's  satin 
gown  and  petticoat ;  her  hair,  rolled 
back  over  a  pudding,  was  surmounted 
by  a  fly-cap ;  on  the  top  of  which  was 
stuck  a  Kilty  Fisher  bomit  i  nf  crimson 
velvet,  which  imparted  a  heightened 
colour  to  her  naturally  coarse,  blowsy 
complexion.  iilue  stockings,  with 
scarlet  clocks  and  calamanco  shoes, 
with  enormous  high  heels,  fastened  with 
Bristow  buckles,  were  not  hidden  by 
any  uncommon  length  of  petticoat ; 
and  though  it  was  an  oppresi»ively 
hot  morning,  a  scariet  frien  caidioaiy 
trimmed  with  gimp»  completed  her 
attire. 

*'  No  seeing  Kffie  i'  the  kitchen, 
my  leddy,  I  made  bould  to  come  beu, 
just  to  ax  bow  to  behave  mysel  the  day ; 
for  ye*ll  bae  heard  weVe  a*  invited^io  , 
Ferniherst.  and  I  should  ite  lik^^"^^'^ 
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nne  sic  thine:.  The  like  o'  you  gets 
bare  my  ledUy  :  Til  ca'  her  my  grace, 
or  my  wonbip.**  And  before  Mra. 

R  had  recovered  from  ber  surprise, 

t)ie  offeoded  dame  boanoed  out  of  the 
room. 

•      •      •      #  • 

TinUe,  tinkle,  went  the  little  stiver 
bell  of  Mrs.  R  ;  which  brought 

Effie  into  the  presence  of  her  mic^tress. 
**  I  hope  you  did  not  ring  before," 
she  said ;  *'  for  I  slept  out  to  see  the 
bianksome  set  that's  f^en  to  Ferniherst. 
Our  neighbour,  Luckie  Lookup,  deckit 
out  like  a  bubbly  Jock,  and  die  auld 
beau  her  gudeman,  wi*  his  tye-wig  and 
the  eold-headed  cane  that  belonged  to 
his  bilhr  the  Lun'on  gambler  glancing 
in  his  hand,  is  at  the  head  ^them; 
and  there's  Bailie  Douglas,  and  lus 
daughter  Mallie,  and  Provost  An{ler55on, 
and  Convener  Waugh  the  flesher,  and 
I  ken  na  how  mony  mair.  They're 
gane  nmnd  by  the  nek  o'  the  Bonn- 
trees.  And  that  birky  Winter,  and 
twa  o'  the  iMtinrrs,  are  oft'  by  the 
Waulk  Mill  as  fast  as  they  can  rin, — 
nae  doubt  to  blaw  in  the  vain  stupid 
bodies*  luge,  till  th^l  gang  and  make 
eren  down  goirits  o  theirsels.'* 

Mrs.  R  informed  her  attendant 

of  the  visitation  with  which  she  had 
bten  favoured. 

^  The  gude  fofvie  nsl"  said  Effie ; 

if  ever  f  heard  the  like  o'  sic  impu- 
dence. The  warld  is  surely  turned 
upside  down  sin  the  Hanoverians  cam 
amang  us.  I'se  warrant  the  marquess's 
purs»€tring8  are  drawn  to  pay  for  that 
and  muckle  mair.  But  lightly  come 
lightly  goes.  Gif  him,  and  sic  as  him, 
had  na  robbit  others  o'  their  braid  lands, 
he  wad  hae  blawn  mair  lown.'' 

^  Bme,"  said  ber  mistrass,  while  a 
tear  of  bitter  recollection  fell  over  her 
wan  cheek,  "  speak  not  thus  of  the 
venerable  marquess.  It  is  true  he 
received  the  lands  of  him  that  is  gone, 
and  many  other  forfeited  estates,  as  the 
reward  of  his  acttierence  to  the  house  of 
Ilanovpr ;  nevertheless  he  has  dealt 
mercifully  with  the  widow  and  father- 
less. But  for  his  kindness  1  should  in 
my  old  age  have  iMked  bread,  and  my 
son  been  a  beggar." 

"  There's  not  much  to  boast  of  in 
giving:  a  small  pittance  out  of  his 
abundant  robberies,"  retorted  £ftie ; 

and  as  to  providing  for  young  master, 
I  wish  he  had  rather  gaoe  to  France 
with  his  equals.  However,  I  hope  he 
will  return  from  Jamaica  in  time  to 
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help  him  to  his  ain  again,  who  shall  be 

nameless." 

Mrs.  R  gave  a  sigh  to  the  base- 
less illusion;  but  knowing  the  perti- 
nacity of  her  devoted  handmaiden  on 
such  subjects,  she  dismissed  her  to  her 
domestic  avocations  without  a  reply. 

At  Femiherst  the  dinner  passed  over 
as  such  ill-assorted  meetings  generallf 
do.  The  efforts  on  both  sides  to  assi- 
milate their  manners  and  conversation 
to  each  other  terminated  in  wearisome- 
ness  long  before  the  day  was  half  over ; 
though  the  civilities  of  their  noble  lyet 
and  hostess,  and  the  novelties  they 
witnessed,  long  afforded  the  bun^lu  rs 
matter  of  boasting  to  their  less  favoured 
townsmen. 

Michaelmas-day  arrived;  the  con- 
test was  warm  ;  but  the  L  P^^y 
triumphed,  and  the  marquees  was 
elected  provost. 

On  tlie  following  Sunday  the  new 
magistrates  went  in  procession  to  the 
kirk  as  usual ;  but  as  the  marquess 
was  about  to  take  his  seat.  Convener 
^Vaugh,  giving  his  lordship  a  lug  by 
the  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "His  presence 
be  about  us  I  what's  that?^'  The 
marquess,  following  with  his  ^e  the 
wildered  looks  of  the  convener,  noticed 
something  glittering  beneath  the  cd^e 
of  die  cushioD  on  which  he  was  about 
to  pkice  himself ;  and  pulling  it  ande, 
beheld  with  honor  the  seat  bristling 
with  cnntrips ! 

Instantly  recovering  from  the  mo- 
mentary surprise  the  sight  occasioned, 
be  grasped  the  rouflh  hand  of  the 
honest  convener,  and,  turning  to  his 
colleagues,  said  something  in  a  low 
voice,  when  they  took  their  places, 
leaving  the  seat  of  honour  unoccupied. 
The  news  flew  like  wildfire  tiirough 
the  town.  Winter,  who  regarded  him- 
self as  the  first  cause  of  an  op]X)sition 
which  had  terminated  in  the  present 
atrocious  attempt,  by  propagating  ab- 
•  stract  political  doctrines  above  the 
standard  of  the  public  comprehension, 
exerted  himself  to  detect  the  offenders. 
But  though  a  precognition  was  taken 
on  the  following  day,  and  large  rewards 
oflbred  for  the  disooveiy  of  tM  oflbader, 
no  light  was  then,  or  ever  afterwards, 
thrown  on  the  mysterious  affair.  One 
efllect,  however,  resulted  from  this  abor- 
tive attempt :  die  L  interest  became 

more  firmly  fixed  than  before,  and  the 
sitting  member  was  re-elected. 

However  mortifying  to  human  vanity 
and  to  the  pride  of  systems,  it  must  be 
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admittecl  that  religious  reformation,  in 
all  ajes,  lias  more  frequently  resulted 
from  the  pride  and  evil  passions  of 
man,  than  fiom  the  calm  and  dbpas* 
tionale  conviction  of  reason.  Nor  did 
the  strain'isfi  Mr.  Moin  prophcsie<l 
during  niv  lust  vImI  to  Laiigton,  either 
in  il5  comuit  iu  t  luent  or  results,  belie 
this  general  pio])osition.  On  the  death 
•f  their  aped  minister,  the  [MirishioneffS 
turnod  their  eyes  towards  the  grandson 
of  iVlr.  lioston,  of  Ettrick,  a  name  dear 
to  the  religious  controversialists  of 
Scotland,  as  his  saccessor;  but  in  this 
it  appeared  they  c<»»)l(l  not  be  gratified. 
Tlie  cavalier  comhict  of  this  popular 
preacher  towariis  liie  nianjuess,  re- 
specting the  settlement  of  a  neighbour- 
ing kiik  some  time  before^  had  given 
so  much  ofiencc  to  that  nobh.nian, 
that  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
unanimous  wisli  of  tlic  parish. 

From  the  hrst  establishment  of  the 
Seotch  kirky  patronage  had  proven  a 
bitter  pill;  but  it  had  been,  except  in 
a  few  instinces,  exercised  by  the  crown, 
or  the  individuals  to  whom  it  uas  dele- 
gated, with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance 
whidi  in  some  measuoe  veiled  its  most 
revolting  features.  One  or  more  candi- 
dates were  invited  to  preach  in  the 
vacant  kirk  ;  a  call  was  moderated  ; 
and  rarely  was  the  presentation  refused 
to  him  who  possessed  the  majority  of 
suffirages. 

In  the  present  instance  these  preli- 
minary steps  were  sn})CTscdcd  by  the 
patron,  who  conferred  Uie  pre^icntuliou, 
nnsolioited,  on  a  total  strunger,  witboot 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  parishioneis. 
The  youn«;  aspirant  for  the  legal  honours 
of  the  boronch,  already  mentioned  in 
DO  favourable  terms,  frequented  the 
change-house  elnln,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  fellowship  meetings,  and  in 
fact,  under  the  pharisaical  cloak  of 
holiness,  stimulated  that  zeal  without 
knowledge,  which,  in  religious  contro- 
versies more  especially,  is  productive 
of  e6kcts  the  most  baneful ;  and  tlie 
discontent,  tlius  industriously  fostered, 
^n  no  long  time  burst  out  witlt  astound- 
ing violence. 

On  a  beaotiliil  Sabbath  moming, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  John  Mcin 
and  myself  strolled  out  after  breakfast, 
and  crossing  ilie  stepping-stanes,  saun- 
tered up  by  the  glebe  side.  The  scene 
and  the  season  were  in  unlsoii  with  the 
holy  stillness  of  the  day.  No  sounds  of 
rural  lalio\ir  or  rustic  merriment  were 
beard;  but  tlie  fervent  prater,  or  the 


"sweet  psalm  tune,"  of  the  peasant, 
fell  on  tlie  ear  from  the  scattered  cot- 
tages on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jed. 
The  second  bell  soon,  however,  warned 
us  that  we  must  not  linger  amidst  the 
quietude  of  nature ;  and  scramblinjr 
round  by  tlie  glebe  head,  we  turned 
our  steps  homewards  by  the  beaten 
track. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  unenclosed 
space  between  the  roatl  and  the  fields, 
were  tethered  a  doddered  cow,  a  shelty, 
or  a  pet  lauib,  belonging  to  the  cadger>i 
or  little  gardeners  inhabiting  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Ibe  animals  were 
tcndtd  tidier  by  some  gray-headecl 
gnuidsire,  reclming  on  a  sunny  spot, 
reverently  perusing  tiiq  Bible,  or  by 
little  urchins  of  lx»th  aeies ;  some  of 
diem  pocii^  over  their  eariiches  or 
proverbs,  while  others,  less  strictly 
reai*ed,  were  covertly  selecting  sets  of 
chucks  from  the  heaps  of  cow-lady> 
stanet  the^  had  coUeded  by  the  water- 
side, playing  at  nevy-nevy-nick-nack, 
or  other  profane  games. 

The  day  wi\s  uncomuionly  mild  ; 
the  odour  from  the  birken-sliavv  above 
Inch4)onny,  wafted  along  our  path  by 
the  westlin  breeze,  mingled  witli  the 
scent  of  the  hawthorn,  the  wild  brier, 
and  the  honeysuckle,  which  skirted  the 
road ;  the  lurk  soared  high  m  the  air, 
the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  came  from  afiir, 
the  first  faint  notes  of  the  blackbird 
mingleil  at  intervals  with  tlio  mellow 
song  of  the  mavis — wlule  llie  lintwhite, 
the  goldtinch,  and  the  wren,  straiueil 
thdr  little  thtoats  in  choral  eaolatioD. 
The  6ower8  were  pendant  with  bees, 
culling  their  odoriferous  sweets;  while 
gaudy  buttertlies  pur>uetl  their  devious 
tlight  in  every  direction.  The  cool 
and  pellucid  water  of  the  AUerly-well 
poppled  invitingly  through  llie  soily 
marked  by  tlie  lively  and  fresh  green 
of  the  cress  and  the  water  purple.  We 
approached  and  slaked  our  thirst  from 
the  hollow  of  our  hands;  and  often 
in  after-life,  when  panting  and  ex- 
hausted beneath  the  scorching  heat 
of  a  tropical  sun,  have  I  thought  of 
that  morning's  walk,  and  longed  fur 
the  lefieshing  beverage  afforded  by  this 
delicious  spring. 

On  reaching  the  back  of  the  Boun- 
trees,  our  steps  were  simultaneously 
arrested  by  the  prospect  which  burst 
on  our  view.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
Ladies-yards,  gorgeous  in  the  rich  and 
variegated  blossoms  of  the  pear,  the 
plum,  and  the  ^mji  trees,  gilded  by 
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the  rtiTS  of  a  hrilliaiit  mominij^  tun. 

Hie  Jed,  rippling  over  its  pebbly  bed, 

swept  roiinfl  the  base  of  the  grounds  ; 

while,  in  the  distance,  the  romantic  vale 

in  which  the  town  is  built  appeared 

Uke  a  smiling  garden.    To  the  left 

towered  the  veoenible  abbey,  its  solemn 

gnndeur  strikingly  contrasting  with  the 

cheerful  air)'  landscape  around.  Wo 

spoke  not — nor  could  words,  perhaps, 

raive  expressed  our  feelings.  Undis- 

tmbed  by  passion,  our  minds  elevated 

by  the  peaceful  scene,  we  revelled  in 

the  calm  fresh  joy  of  early  exi«:tenco, 

when  the  sound  of  the  last  bell  recalled 

our  attention  to  the  more  immediate 

duties  of  the  day. 

•      •      •      •  • 

Scarcely  were  wc  seated  whf^n  INIr. 
Gilchrist  and  a  rovcrund  brother  en- 
tered the  kirk.  Ti»e  former  proceeded 
to  the  minister's  pew,  while  the  latter 
aKended  to  the  pulpit.  The  pale,  in- 
teresting countenance  of  the  stranger 
was  highly  expressive  of  mildness  and 
benevolence,  and  the  deep  tones  of  iiis 
finely  modnlated  voice  breathed  the 
most  fervent  piety.  His  opening  prayer 
was  listened  to  with  profound  attention. 
Tl>e  Sermon  on  the  ISlonnt  was  the 
subject  of  his  lecture.  But  scarcely 
had  he  begun  his  commentary  on  this 
beautiful  portion  of  Scripture,  when  a 
slight  commotion  near  the  great  door 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  hearers,  iiy 
degrees  the  low  suppressed  sound  of 
many  voices  increased  to  audihlewhis* 
persjwhcn  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  two  of  the 
elders  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause; 
biit  tlio  clamour,  instead  of  being  ap- 
peased, .seemed  to  gather  strength  from 
their  presence.  The  preacher  paused. 
He  had  been  told  of  dissensions  in  the 
parish,  and  seemed  deeply  affected  as 
the  truth  of  the  report  Hashed  on  his 
mind  ;  but  quickly  resuming  his  self- 
possession,  he  abruptly  terminated  the 
remaining  part  of  the  service,  and  left 
the  kiik. 


yohea  ploMil  wlHmTommy  Boston 
tihmght  to  tm." 

"  But  I  say,  gudewife,"  quoth  Effie 
Bunyan,  the  landlady  of  a  rival  public, 
**  it  wad  ha  been  but  fair  play  to  have 
beard  what  he  had  to  say  for  bimsel.*' 

**  I'm  sure  and  certain,*'  inter- 
posed Plumper  Wood,  the  smith,  "  if 
he  wasna  a  gude  man,  and  a  sound 

t)reacher,  worthy  Mr.  Gilchrist  wadna 
lae  taen  him  by  the  hand.'' 

Mr.  A— ^  was  too  eipert  a  tac- 
tician to  suffer  this  observation  to  pass 
unchecked  ;  with  a  knowing  shake  of 
the  head,  he  therefore  replied,  "  You 
speak  wisely,  Mr.  Wood,  so  far  as  you 
know ;  but  thera  is  a  wheel  vrithin  a 
wheel  even  there."  And  so  saying, 
the  man  of  law  moved  off,  leaving  the 
leaven  of  discord  he  had  diffused 
among  the  group  to  ferment  at  leisure. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  officiated  in  the  after- 
noon. This  is  the  commandment 
wliich  1  <^\\Q  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another,"  was  the  text  chosen  by 
the  a^ed  preacher;  and  the  fervent 
breathings  of  his  pious  spirit  were  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  attention,  whilst  he 
enforced  the  duty  of  brotherly  love  and 
Christian  charity,  in  general ;  but  when 
he  made  the  application  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  parish,  an  ominous 
movement  took  place  among  the  hear- 
ers ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  bks<in;^ 
pronounced,  than  they  rushed  forth  to 
join  ilie  crowds  wiiliout. 

In  vain  some  of  the  elders  assured 
them  the  presentation  had  been  rejected ; 
tbeir  voices  were  drowned  amidst  the 
uproar. 

**  It  is  not  to  the  minister  of  Cock- 
pen,  as  an  individual,  but  to  the  illegal 
stretch  of  die  right  of  patronage,  that 
wc  object,"  insidiously  observed  Mr. 

A  .  "  Will  the  marquess,  after  the 

parish  has  exerted  their  right  of  mode- 
rating a  call,  give  the  presentation  to 
him  who  possesses  a  majority  of  voles? 
That  is  the  point  a*  •••»»•  —  »  • 
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wad  oprn  the  council-house  doors  my- 
sel,  and  hae  ve  eleclit  spokesman." 

This  w;is  exactly  the  ^\ni  at  which 
the  wily  agitator  aimed ;  but  he  was 
tt>o  subtle  to  notice  the  remark.  Id 
the  mean  while,  a  cluster  of  the  most 
violent  spirits  hud  collecled  round  llie 
west  door  of  the  kirk,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  marquess,  with  his 
mmily  and  Mr.  Boooar,  assailed  them 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse. 

The  eveninj;  of  this  memorable  day 
exhibited  uoue  of  that  quietude  which, 
at  this  period,  characterised  a  Scottish 
Sabbath.  Voices  in  deep  deliberation 
or  angry  contention  issued  from  almost 
every  house,  where  formerly  at  sucli  an 
hour  the  sound  of  family  worship  was 
heard. 

The  pattering  of  feet  to  and  fio 

throuc:h  the  Dean's  Close  awoke  me, 
on  the  following  morning,  from  a  sound 
sleep;  and  springing  from  my  bed,  I 
Ibuud  John  Main  already  astir.  We 
sallied  out,  and  belnff  joined  by  Winter, 
proceeded  to  see  what  was  «^oinfr  for- 
ward, and  at  the  Cross  met  Will  Kerr^ 
the  Cameronian.  This  man  had  suf- 
fered much  persecution  fiom  the  incoiv 
porated  trades  of  the  royal  burgh,  who 
prevented  him  exercising  his  calling  as 
a  tailor,  because  his  conscience  would 
not  sutler  him  to  gulp  down  the  burgess 
oath ;  but,  like  every  species  of  perse- 
cution, it  had  only  made  him  adhere 
more  Brmly  to  his  own  opinion.  He 
was  a  living:  chronicle  of  the  cruelties 
of  Claverhouse,  Dalziei,  and  other  per- 
secutors, and  possessed  a  fund  of  dry 
humour,  whicli  lendeied  him  a  great 
favourite  with  Winter. 

"  Good  morrow,  Kerr,"  he  said ; 

what  may  be  your  opinion  of  this 
squabble  ?" 

**  It's  only  ane  of  the  spurts  afore  the 
great  storm,  that,  gif  Vm  no  mistane, 
will  soon  overwhelm  this  sinful,  self- 
righteous  Krastian  generation.  But, 
*  overturn,  overturn,  until  it  come  to 
him  whose  rig^t  it  is,'  saith  the  pro- 
phet ;  and  until  we  have  a  covenanted 
King,  we  canna  look  for  a  snnctijicd 
miniUni.    Wut  it  wadua  be  a  bad  joke 


Kerr,  with  a  face  of  the  most  imper- 
turbable gravity,  replied  to  some  of  the 

auestioners,  "  it's  at  Sandy  A  's, 
ley  say  ;  but  will  none  of  ye  gie  the 
bell  another  joul  ?"  At  this  several 
stout  hands  plied  at  the  rope,  while 

the  cry,  "  It's  at  ISlr.  A  's,  the 

writer,'' directed  Uie  multitude  towards 
his  house. 

Fire-en<4ines  there  were  none  at  that 
pcrKul  ;  but  ilieir  want  was  more  than 
supplied  hy  ihc  daring  hardihood  and 
activity  of  Uie  tovvu;»-folk  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  door  of  the  man  of  law 
was  burst  open,  the  crowd  vociferating, 
"  For  (iod's  sake,  rise,  sirs,  or  ye'll  be 
burnt  to  death  1"  and  as  the  lernlied 
master  issued  from  his  cliamber,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  deluges  of 
water  which  the  people  were  throwing 
about  in  every  direction.  Meanwhile, 
Tarn  lIo|>e,  the  xvrigftl,  having  mounted  | 
the  stairs,  cried  out,  that  it  was  a 
fidse  alarm  ;  on  which  the  multitude 
dispersed,  wondering  how  the  minfc^ 
oould  have  originate. 

Whatever  might  be  tlie  writer's 
thoughts,  or  however  morlitied  at  the 
dUabrtmeni  of  bis  domicile,  he  attended 
a  meeting  in  the  kirk  with  smiles  OQ 
bis  &ce  and  grautude  on  his  lips,  liMr 
the  prompt  aid  of  his  townsmen  in  a 
time  ol  supposed  need .  At  this  meeting 
a  call  was  moderated,  and  the  choice 
unanimously  fell  on  Mr.  Boston.  A 
deputation  of  two  elders  was  appointed 
to  present  it  to  tlie  patron,  with  Mr. 

A         as  their  spokesman,  and  it  was 

left  with  him  for  the  subscription  of  the 
country  parishioners.  TucMav  being  j 
marfceMay,  the  ofltoe  of  this  nitherto 
obscure  pettifogger  was  crammed  to 
overHowing;  and,  if  popular  rumour 
might  be  credited,  many  a  o/ta  was 
entered  into  by  his  advice^  which  the  i 
credulous  client  Ibnod  bitter  cause  to 
regret.  i 

The  deputation  was  received  with 
much  urbanity  by  the  noble  patron, 
who  expressed  his  regret  that  be  could 
not  coinj>!y  with  the  wishes  of  the 
jiarisFi ;  "  but  let  them  choose  any  other 
man,"  he  said,  **  in  or  out  of  the  pn  s- 

—  J        oresentation  shall  be  , 
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ceptor  in  my  fiunily,  long  previous  to 
his  settlemenl  al  Oxnam,  and  assuring 
him  the  promise  to  which  he  alluded 
should  not  he  unthou^ht  of,  whenever 
I  had  the  power  to  fultil  it." 

*  Yoa  We  acted  in  this  aflbir,  nei- 
ther with  the  honour  of  a  nobleman 
nor  the  faith  of  a  Christian/  lie  wrote 
in  reply  ;  arjd,  frora  that  day  to  this, 
never  has  he  ceased  to  thwart  every 
meMoie  I  have  proposed  Ibr  the  benefit 
of  his  parish." 

The  calm  diiinity  of  the  venerable 
nobleman  rendered  dumb  their  pert 
spokesman  \  but  on  the  way  back  he 
contrived  to  mystify  his  simple  com- 
panions, so  that  a  very  garbled  report 
of  the  interview  ivas  given  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

it  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the  more 
modeiate  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tor- 
vent;  the  small  still  voice  of  reason 

was  unheard  amidst  the  popular  cla- 
mour; and,  as  it  was  wholly  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  kirk  for  tlieir  fa- 
vonrito,  it  was  resolved  to  build  one 
Ibr  his  reception. 

Led  away  by  vanity  and  a  love  of 
popular  applause,  Mr.  Boston,  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  of  his  best  and 
tmest  friends,  gave  up  his  charge,  and 
threw  liioiself  into  the  arms  of  the 
malcontents.  The  day  this  resolution 
was  made  known  mi'^ht  be  termed, 
literally,  a  day  of  madness  in  the  royal 
biiigh* 

The  bells  rung  a  merry  peal,  and 

parties  paraded  the  streets,  preceded  by 
the  (own  piper,  with  favours  in  their 
hats. 

''Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and  partake 
of  the  cup  of  joy  in  my  puir  dwalling," 
quoth  Kit^  Rutherford,  as  they  came 
down  the  Burn-wynd  ;  "  the  bairns 
that  are  unborn  will  rise  up  to  ca'  yc 
blessed  for  this  day'swaik.  Cum  in, 
Watty  Boyd,  cuin  in,  Rob  Hastie,  to 
the  kitchen ;  ye're  fighting  the  Lord's 
battles,  and  there's  nane  sic  shall  gang 
by  my  door  this  blessed  day.  His 

£reseuce  be  wi'  us !  is  mi  that  tne  dead 
ell  V*  she  eidaimed.  <•  Wha  wad 
hae  sent  sic  a  clink  through  the  town 
on  this  day  o*  rejoicing  ?  I  hope  it  'ill 


tone,  to  repeat  the  usual  foimula, 

which  then,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, superseded  written  invitations  to 

burials. 

**  A*  our  brethren  and  sisters,  we  let 
ye  to  wit  that  we  hae  a  brother  de- 
parted (at  the  pleasure  o*  Almighty 

(Jod),  yestreen  at  ten  o'clock,  called 
kin^li/  pufronage,  and  ^e're  invittd  to 
attend  the  funeral,  this  forenoon,  at 
eleven  o'clock  1*' 

«« Weel,  that's  the  best  of  a',*'  ex- 
claimed I.uckie  Rutherford  ;  "  bring 
out  a  uh»ss  o'  Nantz,  gudeman,  to  auld 
JoluHiy  who  at  the  welcome  sound 
slotted  forward,  scarcely  able  to  pre- 
serve his  perpendicularity,  and  bis 
little  gray  eyes  twinkling  with  the  po- 
tations he  had  already  swallowed. 

This  additional  glass,  which  he 
dmined  to  the  very  Mttom,  completed 
the  disorder  of  his  senses  ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  next  allotted  station,  the 
bell  merely  shook  in  his  nerveless 
hand,  as  he  snivelled  out, — 

A'  our  brethren  and  sisters,  we  let 
ye  to  wit  tliere's  ait  strae  to  be  sauld  in 
Mr.  Crombie's  barn,  in  the  I^iigh  kirk- 
yard,  at  ftvepence  a  threave  (at  the 
pleasure  o'  Almighty  God),  buy  wha 

wuiir 

A  shout  fit>m  a  parcel  of  idle  boys 

who  surrounded  the  bedlar,  followed 

this  profane  and  disgusting  exhibition, 

as  Mr.  Byers,  the  sheriff's  substitute 

was  passing,  who  ordered  an  officer  to 

disperse  the  crowd,  and  place  the 

ineoriated  sot  in  confinement. 
•      «      «      •  • 

A  meeting  was  convened,  the  letter 
of  acceptance  from  Mr.  Boston  was 
read  amidst  shouts  of  applause,  and  a 
subscription  opened  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  builcting  a  suitable  place  of 
worship. 

Nor  did  the  work  lag ;  ground  was 
purchased,  and,  besides  the  money  re- 
ceived, several  opulent  farmers  sent 

their  servants  and  horses  for  the  lime 

and  tiles,  others  carted  the  stones ; 

some  presented  ofierings  of  wood  and 

others  of  iron,  and  an  ancient  Came- 

ronian  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  Gopgle 

who  rejoiced  at  tlie  pulling  down  of 
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Ibmid  in  tbe  minisler  of  Brendtlbine  a 

man  willing  to  accept  the  preaentatioDy 

in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  pa- 
risbioners;  but  tbcir  mifuls  beint;  now 
directed  into  a  new  channel,  he  was 
placed  without  tumult,  and  soon  lunk 
into  an  object  of  complete  indifl^veooe. 

The  day  which  beheld  the  cope-stone 
placed  on  the  new  mcotini?  was  truly  a 
aay  of  jubilee.  The  iu)liiical  intriguer 
and  the  conscientious  opponent  of  kingly 
supremacy  in  matters  of  religion  alike 
rejoiced  in  the  consummation  oT  their 
labours;  whilst  tbe  multitude  hailed 
with  loud  hosannas  the  man  whose  po- 
pular eloquence  was  so  well  suited  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  lead  captive 
Uie  senses. 

"  By  what  appellation  are  you  to  be 
distiu'j^uished  inquired  young  Win- 
ter, the  next  morning,  at  Beau  Lookup, 
now  one  of  the  tinders  of  the  new 
sect. 

'*  VVe  ca'  this  the  Relief  Meetinij  at 
present,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  when 
other  oppressed  parishes  follow  our 
example,  the  union  will  asstime  the 
title  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pvelief." 

"  The  Presbytery  of  Mischief  would 
be  a  more  fitting  appellation,"  rcj.lied 
Winter,  in  his  usual  dry  sarcastic  tone; 
and  a  (ew  yeais  too  surely  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  this  judgment,  in  so  Car 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  burgh  was  con- 
cerned. Whether  the  vital  interests  of 
religion  were  benefited  or  injtired  by 
this  secession,  must  be  lefl  to  polemical 
casuists  to  determine. 

Every  succeeding  Sunday  the  Re- 
lief Meeting  was  crowded  to  excess ; 
and,  to  accommodate  the  multitudes 
that  might  be  expected,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  oelebiate  the  first  sacrsp 
roent  in  the  open  air,  a  practice  at  that 
period  not  uncommon  even  with  the 
Establishment. 

On  the  Saturday,  and  long  before 
day-dawn  on  the  Sabbath  moraing, 
every  avenue  to  the  town  teemed  with 
passengers.  From  the  northern  metro- 
Dolis — even  from  several  olaces  bevond 


view  as  we  reached  the  spot.  Of  an 
oblong,  irregular  figufe^  the  Ana  ia 

bounded  on  the  one  side  by  gardens 
and  orchardf,  formitig  a  le;>fv  screen 
which  excludes  a  view  of  the  town  and 
public  road,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Jed,  which,  after  washing  its  flat  in- 
dented margin,  is  turned  from  its  direct 
course  l)y  an  almost  perpendicular 
scaur,  and,  making  a  sweep  to  tbe 
rights  flows  through  a  fertile  dale  till  it 
unites  with  the  Teviot 

At  the  base  of  this  scaur  a  tempo- 
rary pulpit  had  been  erected  for  the 
occasion,  in  front  of  which  stood  the 
sacramental  elements  on  a  table  co- 
vered with  snow-white  linen ;  while  at 
right  angles,  extended  in  parallel  lines, 
the  two  communion  tables,  more  than 
forty  fiet  in  length,  covered  in  the 
same  manner. 

Before  the  clock  struck  ten,  this  se- 
cluded hollow  was  covened  to  the 
water's  edge,  as  well  as  a  green  bank 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jed.  Many 
who  were  forced  to  turn  back  took 
the  way  to  the  path-bead,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
scaur;  whilst  others,  more  adventurous, 
found  a  station  on  its  rocky  pix)jec- 
tions,  or  on  the  gnarled  trees  which 
grew  from  numerous  fissures  in  its 
beetling  firont. 

The  sun  shone  out  with  unclouded 
splendour,  exhibiting:  in  strong  relief 
the  numerous  assemblage,  awaiting,  in 
breathless  expectation,  the  appearance 
of  the  popubr  idol.  He  ascended  tha 
pulpit;  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the 
pontic  rippling  of  the  water  nnd  the 
low  rustling  of  the  tall  tree:s  which 
skirted  one  side  of  the  ground,  as  tliey 
were  moved  by  the  morning  breen. 
Soon,  however,  was  the  stillness  intei^ 
rupted  by  the  voices  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude, raised  in  one  simultaneous  song 
of  praise  to  Ilira  whose  temple  is 
earto,  sea,  and  sky. 

I  was  then  in  the  first  fresh  spring- 
tide ofexistence-I  am  ^^^f^^^oogX^ 
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ktmdf  by  the  side  of  tbt  elenMBts, 

surroiiTi(le<l  hy  Ins  elders.  In  a  voice 
lrtinulo\is  from  exertion  he  read  a  por- 
tico of  tlie  psalm  usually  sung  as  the 
isoaiiiMiiMoii  tablet  ere  filling. 

"  Who  ie  tfie  mui  who  bImII  leeend 

Unto  tho  hill  of  God  1 
Or  who  within  his  holv  place 
Shall  have  a  tirm  abode  \ 

Whose  heeda  are  clean,  whose  heart  is 

pure. 
And  unto  vjinity 
Who  batb  oot  lifted  up  bis  soul. 
Nor  awom  deoeitfully." 

The  hut  line  had  been  read  out  by 
the  precmtor  as  Mr.  A  approached 

the  table,  when  a  female,  stiirting  from 
the  ground,  seized  the  skirl  of  his  coat, 
and  in  wUd  accents  implored  him  to 
desiet. 

**  Cooae  back,  Saunders,  dinna  gang 

forit,  as  ye  valu^yeV  immortal  soul ; 
didna  ye  hear  tlie  minister  debar  ye 
firae  the  table  dinna  ye  bear  tlie  last 
line  o^  the  psalm?  yell  only  eat  and 
drink  damnation  to  yeteel  1" 

The  scribe  turned  round,  and,  with  a 
witherintr  scowl,  shook  off  the  poor 
ecared  creature,  who  sunk  to  the  earth, 
as  he  proceeded,  regardless  of  her  warn- 
ing voice^  tboogh  many  marked  his 
fluctuating  colour,  and  tho  shuddering 
trepidation  %vith  which  he  raised  the 
consecrated  cup  to  Ins  lips. 

Two  years  before,  this  poor  hal^ 
witted  creature  had  accused  nim  as  her 
seducer,  from  which  charge  he  freed 
h)m<;elf  by  oath  —  a  mode  of  purgation 
recc^ni^ii  by  the  Scotch  law. 

Soon  aflerwards  the  infant  died,  and 
die  unfortunate  mother  had  since  pre- 
served existence  by  carrying  burdens 
from  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  which 
were  bought  b^  the  townsfolk  for  fuel. 

By  the  active  exertions  of  James 
Winter,  she  was  removed  from  the 
crowd ;  but  never  again  did  poor  daft 
Jean  go  to  the  wood.  Supported  dur- 
ing the  few  remaining  days  of  her  ex- 
istence by  the  hand  of  charity,  she 
•uok  into  an  onhonoored  gmve ;  whilst 
her  seducer — if  seducer  he  really  was 

—  continued  to  pursue  the  career  of 
worldly  prosperity  witli  unabated  sjjeed. 
TVue  the  occurrence  was  whispered 
lirom  mouth  to  mouth,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  yoting  lawyer ;  but  he  had 
rendered  himself  necessar}' to  his  party, 

—  and  when  was  ever  party  exigent  of 
the  moral  purity  of  its  agents  ? 

On  the  autumn  following  this  memo- 
rable day,  John  Main  left  school,  to 


attend  the  medical  classes  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  so  much  had  recent  events 
lessened  my  zeal  for  the  ministry,  that 
1  determined  to  solicit  my  parents' 
consent  to  share  in  his  studies,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  materially 
altered  my  destination  in  life. 

An  unt  ie  of  my  mother's,  a  wealthy 
West  India  prop'-ietor,  having  suc- 
cessively lost  his  wife  and  a  numerous 
lamily  of  children,  found  himself  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  alone  in  the 
world.  The  bereaved  old  man  thought 
of  his  nephew;  and  the  solemn  promise 
of  constituting  me  the  heir  to  nis  vast 
wealth  was  tbie  temptation  held  out  to 
my  parents  to  resign  their  son.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  painful  ;  but,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  my  aver- 
sion to  the  ministry,  their  consent  was 
no  longer  withheld. 

Even  now  I  cannot  linger  on  the 
agony  of  the  parting  scene,  nor  ever 
forget  the  bitterness  of  tliat  moment, 
wliin,  turning  my  horse's  head  after 
fording  the  Jed,  I  took  the  last  moum- 
fol  look  of  my  happy  home.  The 
stirrings  of  ambition,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  longings  after  foreign 
tiavely — all  foded  before  the  agony  I 
endured,  and,  but  for  veiy  shame,  I 
would  have  thrown  myself  at  my 
father's  feet,  and  entreated  to  remain, 
if  but  as  a  bondsman,  in  his  house. 
My  destiny  was,  however,  sealed,  and 
the  depth  of  my  despair  began  to 
yield  before  the  influence  of  new 
scenes.  I'osting,  as  now  understood, 
was  then  unknown  in  Scotland;  and, 
jogging  leisurely  forward,  we  did  not 
reach  the  White  Horse  in  the  Cannon- 
gate  of  Edinburgh  until  the  third  day 
from  our  leaving  home. 

John  Mein,  who  had  been  some 
weeks  matriculated  in  the  University, 
hastened  to  meet  us  ;  but  this  re- 
union, so  delightful  to  both,  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  intimation  from  the  mas- 
ter of  tlic  vessel  that  he  was  to  :>ail  on 
the  following  day.  No  time  was  there- 
fore to  be  lost,  and  immediately  after 
breakfast  we  proceeded  to  Leith. 

i\Iy  father  caught  a  view  of  the  boat 
of  tlie  Mary  Anne,  as  she  put  oH  for 
the  shore;  and  taking  my  arm,  he 
walked  a  few  paces  apart.  1  could 
hear  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  his 
manly  features  were  for  a  moment  con- 
vulsed with  agony.  After  a  brief  space, 
however,  he  resumed  his  usual  com- 
posure ;  and  seizing  my  hand,  he  said^ 
in  a  solemn,  impressive  voice- 
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Reuben !  Reuben !  my  ion,  my 

yoiinc^cst  hope!  seas  and  mountains 
will  soon  divide  us  ;  but,  oli  I  remem- 
ber that  sin  only  can  separate  us  from 
our  God.  Never  again  may  we  meet 
in  this  world ;  but  may  the  good-will 
of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  be  your 
portion  through  life,  and  at  the  hour 
of  death  may  we  be  re-united  in  Uiat 
world  where  eonow  and  weeping  hath 
no  place." 

So  saying,  he  wrung  my  hand,  and 
Walked  slowly  away,  moiioiiiivj;  me 
not  to  follow ;  and,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  I  refined  John  Mein.  The 
boat  in  a  few  minutes  grated  on  the 
sands:  "  I5e  a  friend  to  my  parents,'' 
I  said  ;  cum  fort  my  sweet  sister,  and 
may  God  be  with  you  all  1" 

**  Doubt  not  I  will  prove  a  son  to 
your  parents,  and  watch  over  your 
sister  with  the  affection  —  nay,  with  a 
fonder  fei  ling  than  ev&k  the  aifection 
of  a  brollier."        ♦      •  » 

Favouring  bieeies  wafted  me  in  doe 
time  towards  the  snicy  shores  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and,  on  debark ini;  at  Port 
iloyal,  my  uncle,  who  had  been  daily 
on  the  look-out  for  the  Mary  Anne, 
received  me  on  the  beach.  Though 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and 
the  debility  orrasioned  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  a  lro[)ical  climate,  I  could 
nevertheless  trace  a  strong  resemblance 
between  Reuben  TunibuU  and  my 
beloved  mother ;  and  the  intimate  as- 
soriution  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  convinced  me  that  tlu'  same 
uiild  and  benevolent  tein{>er  character- 
ised each.  Ilis  residence  was  embow- 
ered in  a  thick  grove  of  acacia  and 
oranije-treos ;  but  amidst  all  ihe  ap- 
pliances of  hixury  and  wi.illli,  iny  uticle 
had  preserved  the  simjjle  tasies  and 
temperate  habits  of  his  early  years. 
Sauntering  out  one  morning  before 
sunrise,  a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in 
the  islanil,  1  pas>^t<l  the  oHice  as  the 
slaves  were  mustcruig  lor  ilieir  daily 
labour  in  the  fields. 

"  How  now,  dogsP  exclaimed  the 
overseer,  comin'j;^  up  and  brandishing^ 
the  symbol  of  his  power ;  "  stdl  loiter- 
ing—  ofl'to  your  tasks;"  and  a  yell 
IbUowcMd  the  application  of  the  lash. 
This  exhibition,  so  unlike  the  joyous 
.harvest  bands  or  merry  haymakers  of 
my  native  Scotland,  was.su  revolting  to 
roy  feebugs,  that  1  turned  away  in  dis- 
gust. 

The  hope  of  being  remembered  be- 
yond Ihe  grave  as  the  friend  of  the  poor. 


I  have  already  recorded  as  the  earliest 

and  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  r  why 
should  I  not  become  the  friend  of  the 
enslaved  African  ?  At  this  period, 
neither  saint  nor  sinner,  neither  phi- 
losopher nor  political  economist,  had 
sent  forth  a  formula  for  transmuting  at 
once  in  the  alembic  of  emancipation, 
our  sable  brethren  into  enlightened 
citiiens  and  industrious  cultivalors  of 
the  soil.  But  though  this  mw  light 
had  not  yet  shone  forth  to  dazzle  and 
deceive,  reflection  and  the  casual  ob- 
servations I  had  made,  alike  convinced 
me  thai  nnther  moral  nor  phyncal  im- 
possibilities were  opposed  to  the  attempt 
of  amelioratintj  the  condition  of  those 
hapless  victims  of  an  unjust  traffic,  and 
gradually  exalting  theui  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  The  various  means  1  em- 
ployed for  this  end  it  is  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  detail ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  my  expectations  were  not  ulti- 
mately disappointed,  iiut  when  I  look 
back  to  tm  toil  of  oombaling  long- 
rooted  habits  and  prejudices,  of  sc^- 
tening  obstinacy  and  overcoming  awk- 
wanlness,  of  creating  confidence  where 
suspicion  had  taken  deep  root,  I  could 
smile  at  the  dreams  of  the  theorist— 
at  roy  own  early  ^wing  visions  of  the 
perfectibility  of  man. 

The  next  five  years  glided  smoothly 
on,  amidst  an  alternation  of  business, 
study,  and  social  pleasure.  Each  day 
drew  more  closely  the  bonds  ofaflbctioQ 
which  united  me  and  my  venerated 
uncle.  During  tliis  period  no  material 
change  had  taken  ulace  in  the  home  of 
my  youth.  John  Mein,  ato  finishing 
his  medical  studies  witli  credit  to  him- 
self, settled  in  the  countrj*,  and  receive<l 
the  hand  of  my  sister:  to  say  that  1  ix*- 
joiced  in  their  union,  would  be  a  feeble 
expression  of  my  feelings. 

The  stramash,  to  use  Mr.  Mein*s  ex- 
pressive phrase,  which  riiially  wrested 
from  (ireat  liritain  the  choicest  jewel 
in  her  crown,  now  began  violeutly  to 
agitate  our  North  Amierioan  colonies. 
My  uncle  had  some  weighty  conoems 
witli  a  house  in  New  York,  which  the 
posture  of  affairs  rendered  it  prudent 
should  be  speedily  adjusted  ;  and,  fur- 
nished witn  ample  powers  for  thb 
purpose,  I  sailed  for  the  oontinent  of 
America. 

The  establishment  of  Mr.  Barton,  my 
uncle's  correspondent,  bespoke  wealth ; 
but  hb  ostentatious  manners  and  vio- 
lent principles  made  me  almost  repent 
having  accepted  his  invitation,  ana  ve- 
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linqufiM  the  caw  and  oomlbit  of  017 
hotel. 

Young  Barton  I  had  already  seen  in 
Jamaica;  but  the  introduction  to  his 
sister  fwodneed  an  instantaneoos  revo- 
lution in  my  feelings.  The  ostentation 
of  the  father — the  inanity  of  the  son, 
were  no  longer  regarded  ;  yet  it  was 
neither  the  elegant  figure,  nor  the  beau- 
tcoua  ftatafcs'of  Edith  Barton  iwhkh 
rivctied  my  regards.  But  theie  i*as 
an  indescribable  fascination  in  her 
manner,  and  in  the  low  rich  mellow 
tones  of  her  voice,  which  entranced 
my  whole  sonl  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 
Sm  laeeiwad  mt  with  the  easy  self- 
pos«»ession  of  good  breeding  ;  but  me- 
thought  a  shade  of  uneasiness  [>assed 
over  her  fine  features  whenever  I  ad> 
dreseed  her. 

The  business  which  hnnq^t  me  to 
New  York  wns  finally  arranged,  yet  I 
still  lingered,  till  awakened  from  this 
dream  of  bliss  by  letters  from  my  uncle, 
when  I  fought  Miss  Barton^  and  poured 
into  her  ear  the  hopes,  the  ISeani^  and 
the  wishes  of  my  heart. 

"  I  dreaded  this,"  she  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  struggling  to  appear 
calm ;  <•  hot  it  cannot  M.  We  are  but 
the  acqnaiotances  of  yesterday — yet,  if 
I  jiultre  your  character  aright,  you  will 
not  betray  my  confidence."  She  paused, 
then  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  my  face, 
ooDtinoed ;  **  for  years  I  have  been  the 
chosen  of  Silas  Barton's  heart.  At  the 
death-bed  of  roy  mother,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  a|)j)robation  of  my  other  parent, 
we  pledged  our  vows  to  each  other. 
PoKticSy  however^  too  often  the  bane 
of  domestic  peace,  divided  the  uncle 
and  nephew ;  Silas  was  driven  from 
our  house,  and  I  was  sternly  com- 
manded to  think  of  him  nu  more; 
but  before  his  departnre  to  your  isfamd 
I  became  his  wf/e." 

The  mrntal  strupgle  which  followed 
thiscuuiaiunicalion  J  cannot  recall  with- 
out shuddering;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that 
reeson  at  len^  triumphed.  I  once 
more  met  Edith  Barton ;  our  conversa- 
tion was  long  and  confidential  ;  and 
the  following  day  I  embarked  on  my 
return. 

My  first  care,  on  reaching  Jamaica, 
was  to  communicate  to  my  uncle  the 

little  history  of  Kdith  ;  together  we 
sought  out  Silas  Barton,  whom  we 
(ouud  drudging  m  a  couuting-iiuu2>e  at 
Port  Royal. 

"  It  was  unkind,  Silas,"  said  the  good 
old  man,  not  to  think  of  me  ;  I  might 


have  proven  a  successful  noedtalor  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Barton." 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  replied,  rather 
proudly ;  but  ro^  uncle  requires  a 
compromise  of  principle  to  which  I 
cannot  submit." 

"  But  your  wife  ?" 

"  My  wife !  Edith  Barton  ?"  ex- 
claimed Silas,  completely  aroused  from 
his  assumed  apathy ;  **  what  know  too 
of  her?" 

"  That  she  is  on  her  way  to  join  you," 
he  replied ;  and  I  placed  the  letter 
with  which  I  was  intrusted  before  the 
agitated  hosband,  and  left  the  connting- 
room  to  relieve  the  painful  Mings 
which  arose  in  my  bosom. 

At  the  termination  of  two  weeks 
Mn.  Barton  joined  her  husband.  I 
witnessed  their  meeting,  if  not  withoat 
emotion,  at  least  without  anv  selfish 
repinings ;  and  every  succeeding  year 
more  closely  cemented  the  friendship 
we  felt  for  each  other.  The  old  mer- 
chant  proved  alike  tneiorabte  to  die 
pleadings  of  bis  daughter,  and  the  me- 
diation of  U«'ubc'n  Tumbull  ;  whose 
firmness,  ho\Ne\er,  compelled  liiin  to 
yield  up  the  property  of  his  nephew. 
At  my  departare  fiom  the  island,  on 
the  death  of  my  lamanled  linele,  I 
found  in  Silas  Barton  a  purchaser  of 
my  plantations,  and  a  kind  master  to 
my  sable  friends. 

The  decline  of  Reuben  TumboU  vras 
gradual,  and  his  last  moments  placid 
as  tho5!e  of  an  infant  sinkintr  to  rrpo<5o. 
Scarcely  had  the  last  duties  been  paid 
to  his  honourtKi  remains,  before  letters 
fiom  home  annoanced  the  death  of  my 
beloved  mother;  as  also  of  John  Mein, 
w  ho  had  caught  a  fever  in  the  exercise 
of  his  professional  duties,  which  termi- 
nated his  valuable  life  in  a  few  days. 

This  double  stroke  hastened  my  de- 
parlore;  and,  after  a  short  passage,  I 
once  more  trod  the  pier  of  I^ith,  where 
thirty  years  before  I  parted  with  the 
firiend  who  nov^  slept  in  the  silent 
tomb.  The  hopes,  the  ftais,  the  joys, 
and  die  sorrows  of  this  long  period  at 
once  assailed  my  bosom  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  present  impressions,  and,  heed- 
less of  passing  gaxers,  I  groaned  aloud. 
Tlie  following  morning  I  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  and  procuring  a  post-chaise, 
set  off  without  delay  for  the  soutli. 
Uu  reaching  the  confines  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, which  was  to  me  known  land, 
the  first  glance  convinced  me  that  man 
had  not  alone  been  subject  to  mutation 
during  the  long  yean  of  my  absence. 
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Tin  iace  of  the  eomitrjr  was  completely 

changed  ;  the  roads  were  excellent ; 
the  cat-and-cluif  hovels,  litjhled  by  a 
single  square  of  green  glass  or  horn, 
had  giten  place  to  neat  ihatobed,  aed 
in  some  ydaces  slated,  cottages ;  fimn* 
hoiisos  hud  risen  up  of  considerable 
magnitude,  supplied  with  convenient 
oliices;  tliriving  plantations  met  the 
eye  m  various  directions,  and  fidds  of 
waving  corn  had  usurped  the  place  of 
moorland  and  wild.  To  those  who 
had  not  been  for  years  a  stranper  to 
the  home  of  their  youth,  the  change 
must  have  been  almost  imperceptible ; 
bat  to  me  it  was  like  the  rapidly  shifting 
scene  of  a  phantasmagoria,  snapping* 
at  once  all  my  earliest  and  kindliest 
associations. 

I  did  not  linger  in  the  borough* 
town ;  but  here  also  the  hand  of  change 
was  visible.  The  old  prison  and  the 
Tongue  were  bolii  razed  to  the  irround, 
leaving  an  open  area  for  a  nmket-place. 
Tbe  most  fastidious  stickler  for  things 
as  they  were,  must  have  admitted  the 
magnitude  of  these  improvements  ;  vet 
I  could  not  behold  without  pain  the 
demolition  of  the  low  domicile  of  merry 
King  Crispin,  or  that  of  bis  next-door 
neigjibour,  Luckie  Caimcross,  whdse 
store  of  rauUifarious  wares,  suited  to 
schoolboy  wants,  rendered  it  the  ge- 
neral resort  of  our  fraternity.  A  com- 
modious bridge  had  been  thrown  across 
the  Jed;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  stood 
a  chniisy  edifice,  on  the  fiont  of  which 
was  blazoned  "  County  liridewell."  Is 
it  ever  tlius,  1  pondered,  tliat  vice  treads 
on  the  heels  of  civilisation  ?  And  throw- 
ing  myself  back  in  the  chaise,  I  closed 
my  eyes,  to  shut  out  a  succession  of 
objects  whicb  painfully  affected  my 
feelings. 

But  the  sudden  halting  of  the  car- 
riage made  me  once  more  look  abroad. 
Our  progress  was  impeded  by  a  toll- 
bar, —  another  token- of  civilisation; 
wiule  one  at  right  angles  also  barred 
the  approach  to  the  back  of  the  Bonn- 
trees.  The  tall  trees  which  formerly 
covered  the  Pipleheugh  brae  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  axe ;  and  the  site  of 
the  cottage  and  garden  formerly  be- 
longing to  Will  Kerr,  the  Cameronian, 
was  now  occupied  by  a  bWach-field. 
Overturn,  overturn  '.  the  maxim  of  the 
&natical  laiK-r,  seems  to  have  been 
every  where  acted  upon,  as  far  at  least 
as  regards  inanimate  objects,methought, 
as  looking  to  the  right  1  beheld  tbe 
glebe  covered  with  a  luxuriant  cmp  of 


tobaoco.  One  frmiliar  object,  however, 

met  my  eye.  Tlie  Allerly-wdl  siill 
poppled  throiejh  the  sod  ;  the  rude 
wooden  s[x>ut  stuck  mto  Ute  brae,  with 
the  fresh  green  docken  leaf,  retained  at 
the  point  by  the  weight  of  a  dmcky 
stane,  to  direct  the  water  into  a  stream, 
I  could  have  fancied  the  same  as  when 
I  had  last  slaked  my  thirst  in  the  hey- 
day of  joyous  adolescence ;  and  I  gaaed 
on  this  well-remembered  object  as  oo 
the  face  of  an  old  friend. 

After  passin'j  Inchbonny,  we  crossed 
bridge  after  bridge,  thrown  over  the  Jed 
in  the  space  or  a  few  miles ;  and  but 
for  somefiimitiar  landmarks, — such  as 
the  capon-trce,  the  king  of  the  wood, 
tlie  Ilundalee  and  l^inthaughlee  caves, 
•^1  could  not  have  recognised  the  land 
of  rov  birth. 

After  crossing  the  Jed,  I  dismissed 
the  carriacre  ;  and  Juba  throwint:  my 
small  portmanteau  over  his  shoulder, 
we  ascended  the  wi&ding  path  which 
led  to  my  paternal  home.  Night  had 
now  shrouded  surrounding  objects  in 
gloom,  lii;hts  twinkled  in  the  windows, 
and,  as  I  paused  to  still  the  be.uiiiir>  of 
my  heart,  the  sound  of  merriment  within 
jarred  painfully  on  my  excited  feelings^ 
and  I  hastily  approached  the  door.  Au 
awkward  lout  replied  to  my  inquiries, 
that  the  auKl  master  was  gaen  to  bed  ; 
**  but  if  ye'll  gae  louiid  to  the  other 
door,"  he  said,  «  I'll  tell  the  voung 
laird  ye  want  him  and  he  held  up  a 
litrht  to  shew  me  the  way,  when  acci- 
dentally glancing:  at  my  sable  attendant, 
he  dropped  the  candle,  and  darting  off 
with  a  scream,  left  us  to  find  our  way 
as  we  best  could . 

A  considerable  addition  had  been 
made  to  the  I  la';  and  as  1  hurried 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  my  brother  excfaum- 
ing,  in  angry  tones,  *^The  muckle 
deil,  ye  idiot!  how  dare  ye  talk  such 
nonsense  ?  —  shew  me  instantly  where 
you  left  the  strangers.''  But,  as  if  a  sud- 
den thought  had  entered  his  mind,  he 
darted  past  the  trembling  lad,  exclaim- 
inir,  '*  Oh,  should  it  bo  my  brother!" 
These  uonk,  uttered  m  the  tremulous 
voice  of  atfeciion,  produced  a  sudden 
revulsion  in  my  feelings ;  and  the  next 
moment  I  threw  myself  on  his  neck, 
and  shed  tears  of  mingled  jny  and 
sadness.  By  a  mighty  eflbrl  I  r(  sunud 
my  self-possessioD,  and  followed  James 
into  the  nouse.  In  a  parlour,  ftimished 
in  a  style  of  luxury  unknown  amongst 
the  agriculturists  of  my  younger  days, 
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gat  tbiee  gentlemen  round  a  tett-teble, 

at  which  presiJed  a  comely  dame^ 
whom  ray  brolhcr  introduced  as  Ids 
wife.  She  welcomed  me  to  the  Ila* 
With  much  cordiality.  I  might  be 
fcitidiom,  yet  there  wts  Mmeihing  in 
the  manners  of  my  sister-in-law,  and 
the  whole  economy  of  the  household, 
discordant  to  my  feelinsrs.  Perhaps  I 
unconsciously  compared  her  with  the 
lovely,  the  fascinating  Edith  Barton, 
or  missed  the  lady-like  qaietude  of  my 
beloved  mother. 

In  the  tirst  tumult  of  my  fi'elinij»>, 
I  had  been  seltishly  neglectful  of  poor 
Jaba,  and  now  left  the  room  to  see 
after  him,  followed  by  mr  sisteMn-law. 
A  brilliaiit  harvest-moon  nad  burst  forth 
with  unusual  splendour,  and  the  tall 
stately  ti^ure  of  the  African  was  per- 
ceived, in  strouK  relief,  leaning  against 
a  ring  feooe  froich  encloied  a  snail 
lawn  io  finoat  of  the  house.  On  pro- 
nouncini^  his  name,  he  came  forward, 
but  a;,^in  hung  back  as  he  perceived 
my  companion.  "  Come  in,'  said  my 
sister,  kindly;  and  opening  the  door 
of  an  opposite  parlour,  she  stirred  the 
fire  into  a  blare,  desirin<;  him  to  sit 
down,  and  suj)per  should  bo  brouqlit  to 
liim.  Juba'b  honest  countenance  bright- 
ened ap  at  this  receptioo ;  and  return- 
ing  to  the  company,  I  was  introduced 
to  the  visitors  bv  my  brother,  whose 
a'^italion  on  our  meeting  had  made 
him  neglect  that  ceremony.  One  was 
the  ponsh  minister — the  others  two 
neighbouring  farmers;  and  a  diort 
period  convinced  me  that  not  greater 
were  the  changes  produced  by  time  in  the 
external  appearance  of  my  native  land, 
than  were  tnose  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  morel  constitution  of  society. 

During  tea  an  animated  discussion 
was  carried  on  respecting  several  agri- 
cultural theories,  in  which  the  divine 
took  a  principal  part.  lie  was  a 
shrewd,  sensible  man,  wholly  secular 
in  his  manners  and  conversation, 
which  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to 


« Is  B«nben  anivedr  aAed  the 
old  man,  in  a  voiee  wUeh  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  render  steady  ;  '*  don  t 
hesitate,  for  I  heard  his  voice  in  the 
next  room."  Kushtiig  forward,  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees  before  the  author 
of  my  hemg,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Time 
had  not  passed  so  lightly  over  his  head 
as  to  leave  no  traces  behind  ;  but  his 
eye  still  retained  its  wonted  devotional 
fire,  as  with  clasp«d  hands  he  uttered 
a  iServent  thanksgiving  for  my  safe  re- 
turn. A  tear  stole  down  his  wan  cheek 
as  he  murmtired  the  name  of  his  lost 
wife ;  but,  instantly  checking  what  he 
termed  the  reheUioos  workings  of  the 
natural  man,  he  assumed  a  dieerfui 
though  sedate  composure,  which  long 
habits  of  self-control,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  its 
most  severe  inflictions,  had  rendered  a 
compaiatiTely  easy  task. 

"Vecame  in  by  Langlon,  nae  doubt; 
were  they  a'  \\eel,  and  what  thoiii:ht  ye 
o*  yer  namesake  .'  Isna  ileuben  u  tiue 
lad  V  said  my  father. 

**  My  first  duty  was  here,"  I  re- 
plied, taking  bis  hatid ;  "  though  I  con- 
fess I  cast  a  longing  look  in  that  divee- 
Uon  as  1  passed." 

'*  Ye  were  aye  a  good  and  dutiful 
bairn,*'  rejoined  my  fiuher;  **md  I 
hope  it's  no  a  sinfol  prayer,  that  I  may 
be  spared  to  see  ye  nappily  settled  wi' 
a  wife  o  ye  r  am. 

Oh,  cease  to  t;dk  on  such  a  sub- 
ject," I  replied,  with  an  onoontrollable 
bunt  of  feeling;  for  at  that  mometit 
the  image  of  Kdith  Barton,  and  all  1 
had  sufl(::rcd  in  stilling  my  early  love, 
arose  to  memory. 

A  pause  ensued,  when  my  fether 
resumHsd,  in  a  stem  voioe^— ^  Reuben, 
Reuben,  ye  must  have  connected  your- 
self with  some  of  the  IMoabitish  women 
among  whom  ye  dwelt.  (>,  my  God  I 
thou  knowest  it  has  been  my  evening 
and  my  morning  prayer,  that  this  cup 
might  pass  from  me,  but  " 

"  Slop  1"  I  said  ;  "  the  Ij^geJby  Gooole 
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board  of  tffieetion.''  A  heatcniy  smile 
played  over  the  features  of  the  old  man, 
as,  clasping  his  hands,  he  uttered  a  fer- 
vent thanksgiving  that  this  heavy  af- 
fliction had  been  sanctified  to  roe. 
Now,  go,"  he  said ;  «  I  have  need 

to  coniniuiif  with  my  own  heart." 
*       •       «       ♦  • 

Tlie  next  morning  1  departed  for 
Langton  ;  and  tlie  observations  of  Juba 
on  all  he  bad  seen  and  heard  beguiled 
the  way,  till  we  reached  Mr.  Mein'a 
dwelling. 

After  our  first  painful  feelings  sub- 
sided, the  society  of  my  sister  was  to 
me  a  Bovrce  or  the  purest  Iblieity, 
whilst  each  succeeding  hoar  more  en- 
deared to  me  her  interesting  sons.  In 
two  days  I  ii-tunied  to  the  Ha',  accom- 
panied by  the  wiiole  family,  as  well  as 
my  youngest  broUier,  who  resided  at  a 
short  distance  from  Langton,  on  aftnn 
of  his  own. 

The  fatted  calf  had  been  killed,  and 
Ringan  Cranstown  came  forth  to  meet 
me.  He  was  still  a  probationer,  and 
bad  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Do- 
minie Cleugh,  to  the  village  school. 
The  times  had  clianped  ;  but  Uingan 
had  not  changed  wiUi  ihem  ;  he  re- 
mained the  same  pedantic  being,  botti 
in  hi.s  walk  and  convenation,  aa  when 
I  last  saw  him. 

My  first  visit  beyond  the  circle  of 
mv  own  family  was  to  James  W  inter, 
whom  I  Ibmid  sunk  into  a  splenetic 
old  bachelor.  With  a  mind  onginally . 
superior  to  his  contemporaries,  he  might 
be  said  to  have  walked  through  life 
solitary  and  alone.  Corbie  and  his 
canine  friend-Tetchy  had  botb  died  at 
a  good  old  age,  and  the  pbce  th^ 
held  in  his  affection  had  never  been 
supplied  by  new  favourites.  Many  of 
those  who  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
satire  or  his  friendship  had  also  passed 
away ;  and,  with  few  causes  of  eicite* 
ment,  bodily  indolence  and  mental 
apathy  had  become  habitual  to  him. 

Aroused  firora  this  state  of  indifTer- 
ence  by  the  presence  of  one  who  eoold 
appreciate  his  talents  and  comprehend 
his  feelings,  somewhat  of  his  pristine 
humour  burst  forth ;  and  some  of  tlie 


great  men  who  bad  by  turns  governed 

Uie  royal  borough  in  my  absence,  as 
sketched  in  the  rich  humorous  style  of 
my  friend,  would  form  no  unworthy 
pendants  to  the  provost ;  and  some 
time  hence  X  may  perhaps — but  no, 
old  age  ou^t  to  make  no  promises  for 
the  future. 

The  founder  of  the  Relief  Kirk  lived 
to  experience  the  ebb-tide  of  his  for- 
tune, and  the  ingratitude  of  many  of 
those  who  from  self-interested  motives 
tempted  him  to  relinquish  a  station  of 
respectability  and  usefulness,  for  the 
empty,  uncertain  breath  of  popular  ap- 
plause. Rivals  also  in  no  long  time 
started  up  in  the  bosom  of  this  new 
church  ;  one  in  particular,  in  the  north- 
ern metropolis,  who,  if  not  possessing  the 
commanding  eloquence  of  Mr.  Boston 
in  the  pulpit,  was  by  fiu  bis  superior  in 
the  gift  of  worldly  prudence,  and  in  the 
talents  which  fitted  him  to  become  the 
coryphaeus  of  a  parly.  Under  his  aus- 
pices the  new  sect  had,  like  tlie  goodly 
tree  in  the  Scripture,  flourished  and 
spread  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Scou 

land. 

After  a  few  years'  residence  in  my 
native  land,  Mr.  Mein  and  my  vener- 
able parent  successively  paid  the  debt 
of  nature ;  and  not  long  afterwards  I 
was  called  upon  to  soothe  the  last  days 
of  my  eccentric  friend.  James  Winter 
had  outlived  every  member  of  his  own 
fiunily  ;  and  after  following  his  remains 
to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  churcb> 
yard  of  the  royal  borough,  I  caused  a 
stone  to  be  placed  over  them  with  the 
following  inscription,  in  conformity 
with  a  solemn  promise  be  exacted  from 
me  in  bis  dying  hour : 

**  If  AT  BE  THAT  KBMOTIS  THIS 

STONE,  OR  CAUSES  IT  TO  BE  REMOVED^ 
DIE  THE  LAST  OF  HIS  £AC£  V* 
•  •  • 

In  the  prosperitY  of  my  brothers,  and 
the  good-natured  help-mate  of  Jamesy 

I  feel  much  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  so- 
ciety of  my  gentle  sister,  and  the  afTec- 
tionate  cares  of  her  promising  boys,  that 
shed  a  mild  and  steady  light  over  the 
evening  of  my  days.  H. 
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OV  TBI  rRBVCU  FlIEAOEy  AMCIMT  AVD  MODBmil.* 


The  meuiuin>  of  Saint-Si luon  contain 
a  most  minute  and  most  lively  picture 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  viz.  from  1G91  to  1715, 
antl  of  ilie  regency  till  tht-  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orle<tni,  in  1723,  a  space  of 
thirty-three  years ;  the  most  important 
(eicept  those  from  the  French  revolu- 
tioo  to  the  present  time)  in  the  annals 
of  Europe.  A  more  interesting  and 
more  valuable  publication  tliau  tlie 
present  complete  edition  of  these  me- 
moirs, printed  from  the  author's  auto- 
graph original,  has  seldom  appeared. 
Unfortunately,  (rarbhd  extracts  and 
imperfect  impressions  of  only  a  part  of 
this  copious  work  have  been  hrou|;ht 
before  the  public,  at  intervals,  durmg 
the  last  forty  years ;  and  even  before 
that  time,  the  MS.,  of  which  copies 
were  in  circulation,  had  been  pillaged 
by  former  compilers,  as  may  oe  seen 
in  the  posthumous  sketch  of  this  reign 
by  Dnclos,  an  historian  of  eminence, 
who  acknovvledies  his  oMieuions  to 
Saint-Simon,  while  he  shews  a  dispo- 
sition to  undervalue  him,  on  account 
of  what  he  alls  his  dueai  mania  and 
his  party  prt^iut  —  charges  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  altogether 
unfounded  ;  while  Bausset,  in  his  Life 
of  Fenelon,  calls  him  the  greatest 
observer  of  courtiers,  and  the  most 
bitter  of  historians." 

Before  we  enter  on  the  particulars 
of  this  rich  work,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  few  general  observaUons 
whidi  it  suggests,  and  which  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting  to  theroider, 
into  whose  hands  these  volumes  may 
not  have  fallen.  No  educated  person 
can  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  iguo- 
lant  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat 
Msny  of  the  names  which  occur  in 
almost  every  page  are  familiar  to  every 


distracts  the  attention,  and  renders  it 
difficult  so  to  recombiQe  them  into  a 

whole  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  an 

entire  picture.    Most  of  the  persons 
brou};ht  on  the  stage  arc  drawn  with 
features  and  tinti  in  whicli  vice,  in- 
trigue, and  folly,  are  prevalcDt:  this 
was  partly  the  effect  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  extreme  corruption  and  tyranny  of 
the  goveriiMieiit.    The  memoir-writer 
himself,  sagacious,  severe,  virtuous,  and 
vriae,  vras  not  free  from  prejudices; 
but  then  those  prejudices  were  merdy 
political,  and  never  touched  his  moral 
priricij)les  or  foeliiii^'s.    He  had  a  pas- 
siou  for  aristocracy,  for  the  ducal  ranks, 
and  for  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
birdi ;  which  certainly  did,  on  tliese 
points,  blind  his  powerful  understand- 
inu%  and  sometimes  pervert  his  know- 
ledge.   The      neral  reader  will  cer- 
tainly be  indisposed  to  encounter  his 
perpetual  reference  to  the  test  of  ho- 
nourable descent,  and  will  feel  a  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  gratification  at  seeing 
those  families  drawn  down  from  their 
heights,  to  whom  he  has  been  most 
accustomed  to  look  up  for  the  lustre 
of  their  ancestry.  The  Lorrainei,  Bo- 
hans,  Tour d'Auvergnes,  Montmorency, 
Luxembourgs,  De  Crussols,  Tremou- 
illes,  De  Cosses,  Noailles,  Rocbefou- 
cauldst  Gnunmonls,  De  Gootauds,  be* 
pervade  all  the  volumes ;  and  the  cha- 
racters of  every  member  of  them  who 
took  a  public  part  are  minutely  dis- 
sected, witii  a  talent  and  sharpness  of 
sight  which  never  tires,  and  leaves  no 
peculiarity,  political,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual,  undeveloped.     Then  come 
Madame  de  la  V^alh^re,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  with  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  fomily,  the  virtuous  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  the  Google 
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cinctfl  of  the  French  court.   Of  all  that 

were  aln  ady  known  l>eyond  the  king-- 
dom,  it  may  be  supposed  that  nothing 
new  can  have  been  said ;  but  much 
new  is  said  of  all  of  them  —  much 
utteily  contradictory  of  received  opi- 
nions: wl>ile  that  which  confirms  for- 
mrr  accounts  gives  them  a  vaUdity 
which  they  did  not  hitherto  possess, 
because  it  is  the  stamp  of  a  man  of 
ooosammate  sense  and  high  integrity, 
who  speaks  from  personal  knowlcdfjc. 
With  these  aids,  we  have  an  insii,dit 
into  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  France  at 
this  crisis,  far  beyond  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  time 
or  countrj'. 

The  usurped  precedence  of  the  Lor- 
raines,  llohans,  and  Bouillons,  over 
the  dnkes  and  peers,  is  the  subject  of 
perpetual  discussitm.  It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  stran<re  privilege,  even  if 
the  grounds  stated  for  the  demand  had 
been  all  true.  If  they  had  been  the 
true  descendants  and  lieirs  of  sovereign 
princes,  what  title  could  that  give  them 
to  precedence  at  the  court  of  France? 
The  descent  of  the  Dukes  de  (Juise 
and  ElboBuf  from  the  iiouse  of  Lor- 
raine, is  not  questioned;  but  Saint* 
Simon  violently  denies  the  derivation 
of  the  Bouillons  from  the  princes 
d'Auven^ne,  who  were  cadets  of  the 
Dukes  de  Guienne  ;  and  he  details  at 
length,  with  great  indignation,  tfie 
practices  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon 
to  fabricate  e'\  i(it  iice  to  this  purpose, 
in  conspiracy  wiili  Baluse,  who  was 
now  employed  to  write  the  genealo- 
gical histofy  of  that  house  —  a  work 
which  retain ^  its  place  in  libraries  to 
this  day.  The  tale  is  full  of  curiosity, 
and  contains  numerous  striking  parti- 
culars. The  rest  of  the  storv  which 
Saint-Simon  gives  of  this  fiimily — the 
ambition,  the  encroachments,  the  arro- 
gance, and  the  intrigues,  of  the  first 
Duke  de  Bouillon — with  the  full  and 
lively  portrait  of  tlie  trreat  but  mixed 
character  of  Marshal  Turenne,  his  mi- 
litary talents,  his  important  services, 
his  weaknesses,  and  his  vanities,  must 
be  read  by  those  who  are  acrtistomed 
to  the  vague  and  indiscnimnate  rela- 
tions of  conunon  historians  and  bio. 
''"-aphcrs,  with  delight  and  - ' 


alliances  were  always  of  the  very  first 
order.  But  it  is  argued,  that  they 
never  lliemselves  held  a  rank  in  their 
province  beyond  that  of  nobles  of  the 
upper  order. 

A  branch  of  the  ^lontmorencies,  who 
attained  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first 
marslials  of  Fi-anee,  and  exceuted  many 
itupoilant  commands,  married  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Dukes  of  Loxemborg,  whose 
peerage  was  a  male  fief,  created  in  the 
preceding  centniy.  The  marshal  ol>- 
tained  a  new  creation  ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  that,  entered  a  process,  and 
used  all  his  interest  at  court,  which 
was  considerable,  to  obtain  the  prece- 
dence of  the  old  dukedom.  This 
Saint-Simon  opposed  with  all  his  ta- 
lents, knowledge,  and  might ;  and 
finally,  after  long  litigations  (of  which 
be  gives  relations,  sufficiently  long  to 
weary  the  generality  of  readers),  soe- 
ceeded  in  defeating.  It  was  a  process 
which  made  a  great  noise  in  the  day. 

But  the  great  struggle  of  the  duke's 
life  was  his  opposition  to  the  legitima- 
tion  of  the  kings  bastards  —  the  Duke 
de  Maine  and  the  Count  deThoulouse, 
the  sons  of  Madame  de  Montes|»an  — 
and  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Maiu- 
tenon. 

The  Duke  de  Saint^Simon  had  the 

full  confidence  of  the  regent,  and  much 
influence  over  his  conduct;  in  which, 
however,  his  intemperate  and  vicious 
passions,  the  seductions  of  profligate 
companions,  and  a  sad  indecision  of 
intellect,  too  often  prevailed. 

It  seems  that  almost  all  the  new 
peers  and  principal  officers  of  state 
sprung  from  the  robe ;  and  it  will  be 
thought  that  the  memoir-writer  digs  up 
these  things  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  bitterness,  and  dwells  on  them 
with  too  much  weight.  The  chimeras 
of  varnished  pedigrees  he  delights  to 
expose  with  a  merciless  hand ;  and  no 
kind  of  vanity  or  false  pretensions 
escapes  his  se.irching  eye.  These  raised 
him  envenomed  enemies,  open  or  se- 
cret, in  every  quarter,  against  whom  he 
supported  himself  with  courage,  firm- 
ness, and  unconquerable  skill,  llie 
monarch  feared  and  admired,  rather 
than  loved  hir^  •  »   •  *  • 
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ranlotian  of  m  liigb«iindcd  subject 

supporting  his  own  dignity. 

Tliis  is  the  first  complete  edition  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  (h-  Suinl- 
Simon,  taken  from  the  original  auto- 
graph MS.  The  whole  fonos  a  con- 
timied  narrative,  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  duke's  biilh.  Partial  extracts, 
classed  under  the  heads  of  tiie  persons 
whose  characters  were  selected ,  were 
fiist  given  in  1788,  in  3  vols.  12ino ; 
which  was  followed  by  Soulevie's 
garbled  edition,  Strasburg,  1791,  I'i 
▼ols.  8vo ;  and  these  by  an  edition, 
accompanied  by  the  notes  of  M.  F. 
Lsmrent,  Puis,  1818,  6  vols.  8vo.* 
Hence  it  may  be  guessed  how  small  a 
part  of  the  text  of  tbe«e  twenty  voluiDet 
has  bitlierto  appeared  in  print. 

The  twelfth  volume  ends  with  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  The  oommenee- 
ment  of  the  regency  is  not  only  filled 
nith  the  most  importrxnt  facts,  but 
ni«»st  al>ouiids  in  curious  rel.itions  of 
intrigues,  corruptions,  and  vice:>.  This 
is  me  part  which  has  been  least  pil- 
laged by  chroniclers,  and  hence  aloMMt 
all  is  new. 

lOVU  DB  ROUTROy,  DVKB  DE 
SAINIt-SIMOH, 

Was  bom  16th  January,  1675,  the  son 
of  Claude  de  Saint-Simon,  Duke  de 
Saini-Siutou,  by  his  second  wife,  Char- 
lotte de  I'Aubepine,  daughter  of  the 
Maraais  d'HaoteiiTC,  lieutenant-gene- 
lal  of  the  king's  army,  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  stales-general  of  the  I  'nited 
Provinces;  liaviiiu'  passed  threat  part  of 
his  life  m  iioUaud,  where  he  died, 
t8T0,  the  same  year  in  which  his 
danghter's  marriage  took  place.  This 
Claude  de  Uouvroy  was  born  in  1604. 
lie  had  an  cldcT  brother,  cieht  years 
older,  who  died  in  IGUO,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-lbiir.  Their  father  had  been  a 
acldicr,  and  a  passionate  royalist;  he 
lias  descended  from  the  Chevalier 
Mathew  de  Uouvroy,  lord  of  Plessis, 
who  in  1332  married  Margaret  de 
Saint-Simon,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Jacques,  lord  of  Saint-Simon,  a  brandl 
of  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Verman- 
dois,  sprung  from  ono  of  the  sons  of 
Charlemagne.     But  war  aud  family 


misfortune  had  mined  this  branch  of 
the  house  of  Saint-Simon.  He  brought 

up  his  two  eldest  sons  pages  to  Louis 
XIII.,  and  died  in  1643,  the  same 
year  with  that  monarch.    Claude  be- 
came a  great  Ihvourite  with  king  Louis, 
who  made  him  a  duke  and  peer  in 
1633,f  at  the  a-o  of  twenty-seven.  He 
sold  his  charge  of  tir^t  j( ntleman  of 
the  chamber  to  the  Duke  de  Lesde- 
gubires,  and  with  the  money  bought  of 
the  elder  branch  of  his  house  the  estate 
of  Saint-Simon,  which  had  n over  been 
out  of  the  fauiilv  since  it  (amo  by  mar- 
riage a<j  a  pari  of  tlie  iniientance  of 
Vermandois.    His  second  maiTiage 
took  place  in  his  old  age,  and  from 
the  death  of  I,ouis  XIII.  he  lived  in 
retirement,    lie  never  could  console 
himself  for  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
nor  could  speak  of  him  without  tender- 
ness and  veneration  Ibr  his  virtues. 
He  died  3d  May,  1693,  agcfl  eighty- 
seven,  leaving  the  autiior  of  these  me- 
moirs, tlien  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  author  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
but  these  memoirs  are  only  carriedl 
down  to  the  death  of  the  regent,  in 
1723,  who  survived  Louis  X  I V.  eight 
years.    It  is  comjilained  that  this  ex- 
traordinary work  IS  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  a  dissolute  court,  with  trifling 
etujuettes,  and  quarrels  for  precedence, 
ratiier  ihuii  with  the  mure  important  bub- 
ject  of  politics  and  aflairs  of  stale.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  delineation 
of  character  of  the  gay  people  who  trod 
the  stajye  at  that  lively  era  is  more 
brilliant,  more  able,  and  more  diver- 
sified, than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  of  the  kind.    Even  where  what 
is  told  is  not  new,  it  is  valuable,  as  a 
picture  drawn  from   personal  know- 
ledge by  an  acute  and  faithful  observer. 
ThMS  TOloraes  are  ineihaustible  in 
their  eihibitions  of  human  nature  in 
its  most  concealed  movements. 

Hut  they  who  charge  Saint-Simon 
witli  an  addiction  to  the  record  of 
trifles,  with  a  mind  occupied  by  dia- 
eussions  of  matters  on  wnicfa  an  ele- 
vated spirit  would  scorn  to  dwell,  for- 
get the  nature  of  the  reign  and  the 
government  under  which  he  lived. 


*  All  these  editions  were  uot  only  incomplete,  but  inaccurate.  The  editors  not 
onlj  abridged  the  text,  but  altered  the  foots,  enbstitQted  their  own  opinions  for  those 
of  the  author,  took  away  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  and  conunitted  trrave  errors 
in  the  proper  names  and  dates.  See  La  CoiUetion  du  Mimmrti  d*  l'Uistoiir$  d$ 
France,  tome  Ixxv. 

t  SeeU  V88Sor,Hlil«iivd«Leiiif  Xnj,17or,Tol.fui.p.4at,anieSC. 
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The  absolute  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  the  eflfeet  of  jwodoeiiig  a  terrflity 

which  the  strongest  faculties  could  not 
entirely  resist.  A  duke  and  peer  of 
France  of  that  day  was  a  creature  who 
had  no  functions  in  common  with  the 
ideas  we  attach  to  such  a  station  in 
England.  As  almost  every  thing  in 
tliese  volumes  regards  the  French  peers 
of  that  day,  we  cannot  think  it  will  he 
uninstructive  to  give  some  account  of 
what  they  then  were,  and  by  what 
means  tbef  had  been  brought  to  that 
condition.  We  must  go  high  up  into 
the  French  bistoiy ;  but  this  will  not  be 
lost  time. 

The  original  peers  of  France  were, 
undoubtedly,  identical  with  those  of 
England.  They  resulted  firom  the 
feudal  system  of  tenures,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
which  gave  to  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
crown,  wbo  had  lands  of  a  certain  siie 
and  quality,  a  share  in  the  government, 
as  hereditary  members  of  the  assembly 
of  the  states,  or  parliament,  without 
whose  concurrence  Charlemagne  took 
no  step,  either  political  or  judicial; 
and  who,  in  thar  several  districts,  go> 
verned  their  own  vas<^als  in  the  same 
way.  These  were  the  only  nobles;  and 
tlie^  were  called  peers,  because,  in 
their  meetings  (wfa^her  dokes,  counts, 
or  barons)  they  had  all  an  equality  of 
privileges  and  functions.  As  folly  and 
crime  diminished  the  power  of  the 
posterity  of  Charlemagne,  tiie  greater 
Tassals  of  the  crown  became  their 
rivals  rather  than  their  subjects,  and 
established  separate  sovereignties ;  so 
that  it  is  probable  tliey  withdrew 
tliemselves,  and  the  barons  who  held 
under  them,  from  attendance  on  the 
states-geoeial  of  the  French  monarchs. 
This  at  least  got  rid  of  one  incon- 
Tenience  —  the  excessive  multitudes 
with  which  the  parliaments  would 
otherwise  have  been  crowded,  and  the 
journeys  twice  a^year  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  mul  to  make,  at  a  most 
serious  loss  of  time  and  expense.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Capets  attained  the 
throne,  it  was  their  policy  to  resume  as 
many  of  their  petty  sovereignties  as 
they  could  contiive,  by  intrigue  or 


states-general  were  composed  again 
was  wt  as  a  great  inconvenience. 
But  Phflip  IV.  called  Le  Bel,  ^ 

ascended  the  throne  1285,  and  died 
1314,  was  the  first  French  monarch 
who  stretched  his  power  beyond  the 
laws,  and  subdued  his  subjects  to  his 
simple  will.*  He  was  foil  of  intrigue 
and  nae,  and  completely  duped  Ins 
people.  This  monarch,  under  pretence 
of  uccowmoduting  the  memben*  of  the 
general  assembly,  was  the  founder  of 
the  institution,  for  which  fiom  that 
time  he  usurped  the  name  of  the 
petliament — an  institution  of  which 
the  members  were  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  to  which  he  removed  the 
judicial  part  of  the  fonctioos  of  the 
assembly  of  the  states.  To  this  be  no- 
minated six  or  twelve  lay  peers,  and  the 
same  number  of  ecclesiastical  pe<:>r> ; 
and  to  these  exclusively,  from  iliat 
time,  the  name  of  oeen  was  applied. 

But  the  assembly  of  the  states  (which 
was  the  true  parliament)  was  not  ex- 
tuiguished, — it  was  only  less  frequently 
called  togetlier,  and  its  functions 
abridged.  All  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
by  baronyy  earldom,  or  dukedom,  who 
had  still  a  right  to  a  scit  in  the  states, 
and  consequently  a  title  to  a  share  in 
the  government,  still  continued  to  be 
the  real  peers.  Bnt  firom  this  day, 
their  consequence  and  political  power 

rtly  declined  ;  and  it  was  now  that 
foundation  was  laid  of  that  Jalse 
nobUity,  of  which  the  abuses  continued 
to  increase  till  the  revolution  of  1789. 
It  was  Philip  le  Bel  who  Ent  called 
the  deputies  from  the  cities  and  towns, 
or  third  estate^  to  the  grand  national 
council.  Boulainvilliers  says,  that  litis 
monarch  was  the  first  who  took  on 
himself  the  powerofennobling  plehiaDS 
roturiers  '),  by  an  abuse  similar  to 
that  by  which  he  created  new  peers. 
When  nobility  resulted  from  certain 
tenures,  high  in  quality  and  quantity, 
which  had  descended  from  toe  ooo> 
querors  of  the  Gauls  to  their  posterity, 
it  carried  with  it  exemption  from  cer- 
tain taxes,  because  the  holders  of  those 
lands  were  burdened  with  military 
duties  at  their  own  m^^^^^tf^^^^ 
Philip  granted  this  nohuity.  as  a  per- 
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In  England  it  was  quite  oi)jerwise. 
There  was  do  nobility  unaccompanied 
hf  political  faoctkms.  In  Fnmee,  all 
toe  titles  of  nobility,  to  wbidi  there,  as 
well  ns  in  England,  peerage  had  hi- 
therto been  annexed,  were  now  lavished 
on  these  multitudes  of  parvenus.  They 
men  made  as  extensiv<»  ai  the  lank  of 
geniry  in  England  ;  to  that  rank  in 
England  no  offensive  privilege  was 
appended,  thoiurh  even  in  Kn<j;land 
the  strictnesii  of  the  principle  on  which 
Ibia  dimioo  of  society  was  based  was 
not  veiy  strictly  observed.  The  quali- 
fication of  a  gentleman  was  a  right  to 
bear  arms  by  descent  ;  was  it,  then, 
coiuistent  that  a  herald  should  be  au- 
thorised to  make  a  geAtleman  of  a 
roimietf  by  selling  bim  a  ooat  of  aims 
for  money? 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  an- 
cient uobility  of  France  every  year  de- 
cayed in  power  and  importance.  They 
net  but  seldom,  and  at  eve^  meeting 
the  crown  i  btained  more  and  more  in- 
Huence  over  the  Jissembly.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  new  nobles 
found  means  to  gain  admission,  and 
Mess  weie  always  at  the  beck  of  the 
aotereign.  The  crusades,  the  ^vars 
with  the  English  on  tlieir  own  ground, 
contributed  to  break  down  and  anni- 
hilate the  feudal  chie&,  and  to  disperse 
their  property. 

Much  is  said  of  the  antiquity  of 
llie  Trrmouilles,  Noailles,  Graninionts, 
iiocheruucauld:»,  De  Durforts,  6cc. ; 
bot  of  the  peeis  of  Saint-Simon's  time, 
not  one,  perhaps,  was  of  a  male  branck 
of  any  of  the  ancient  and  legitimate 
peers  before  Philip  le  Bel's  time,  unless 
tiie  llolians  and  the  Montmorencies, 
and  possibly  Greilly,  Duke  de  Foix, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1769.  (See 
▼ol.  xi.  p.  125.)   What  had  become  of 


these  relics  of  the  ancient  peerage  ? 
Some  of  them  might,  perhaps,  be  re- 
maining in  the  provinces—  tneir  Ainc- 
tions  obsolete,  their  ancient  glory  for- 
got. In  the  account  which  Saint- 
Simon  has  txivcn  of  the  parliament 
(vol.  xi.),  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
meeting  of  the  states-general,  which 
still  took  place  occasionally,  as  in 
1316,1317,  1322,  1328,  1338,  1349, 
1355,  13.50.  13)7,  1358,  1359,  1467, 
&c.  &c.,  till  the  la^i  was  held  in  16  U  ; 
nor  does  he  mention  the  assembly  of 
the  NotabUiy  who  were  called  together 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  in  the 

reign  of  Louis  XI.,  at  Tours,  1467, 
&c.  It  is  not  explained,  whetlier  all 
such  ancient  batons  or  peers  as  still 
existed  were  summoned.  As  the  usur- 
pations of  the  crown  advanced,  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  iheni  were 
omitted,  and  parvenus f  possessed  of  the 
filvour  of  the  crown,  substituted  for 
them.  Genealogists  and  historians 
seem  to  think  it  sufficient  to  trace  a 
fiiintly  up,  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
to  some  castle  or  lands  of  their  own 
name,  of  which  they  were  the  possessors. 
In  this  way,  Duclos,  in  his  history  of 
Louis  XL,  endeavours  to  shew  the 
lustre  of  the  house  of  Noadles  ;  but  this 
does  not  jom  them  to  tiie  ancient 
baronage  or  peerage  of  the  realm, 
which  required  a  lief  of  a  certain  large 
size,  held  of  the  crown  in  capilr.  Such 
was  the  barony  of  the  MonUnorencies, 
who  were  in  truth,  therefore,  ancient 
peers  long  before  Henry  II.  made  the 
CSonstable  Anne,  Duke  de  Montmo- 
rency, a  perr  of  parliament,  in  1552. 
The  histoncul  Hnix)rtance  attempted  to 
be  thrown  back  on  the  houses  of  De 
Cmssol,  De  Coss^,  De  Gontaud,  &e. 
See.  seems  to  be  very  problematical, 
llie  family  of  De  Potier,  created  Duke 


la  n^^cossit^  de  remplacer  les  famillefl  nobles  qui  se  sent  6teintes  siicc('S.««ivement  dans 
une  lougue  continuite  de  sieclesj  la  deuxieme,  la  justice  de  recompenser  les  graads 
heamsss  <|ni  se  sont  femte  dens  la  eonditum  des  aneiekis  affiranehis :  on  y  peut 
Jotadie  encore  Tutilit^  que  I'^tat  a  tiH  des  anoblissemens  banuux  duns  certaines 
n^esfiitt's.  Le  mal  est,  que  ces  causes  n'ont  jnmnis  (te  les  veritnblea  motifs  des 
anoblusemens  qui  se  sont  faits ;  la  recommandaiiou  des  fuvuris  ou  des  minitttres,  ou 
lenr  profit  partioalier,  ayant  prodnitU  plupart  de  ceuz  qu«*  nous  voyons  insorits  dans 
les  regitres.  Un  autre  inconvenient  qui  a  suivi  cet  usage  d'anoblir,  a  rexemj  tion 
des  cnar^'es  ptibliques  dans  le  temps  (ju'ou  les  a  le  plus  augments ts,  quoique  ce  u'ait 
jamais  ^i^,  ni  du  etre,  I'obiet  du  privilege  de  la  noblesse,  qui,  s'eumt  r^rv^  le 
dtfense  de  1*^,  evoit  eertamement  eboisi la  chsrge  la  plus  diffic  ile.  Mais  le  dernier 
■has  de  cet  usage  a  6t6  I'id^e  quo  los  anoMis  se  sont  fonnrs  d'etre  parvfnut  a  une 
T^ritable  6galit£-  avec  les  ancieu.s  nohleii  dans  le  droit  des  armesi  6galit6  dans  la 
possession  des  dignit^s,  6galite  dans  I'esp^rance  de  la  fsTSur  et  des  emplois,  sans 
qju'sncun  ait  touIq  se  souvenir  de  ce  que  la  nature  m^me  nous  enseigne,  qu'il  n*eet 
pes  possible  aux  rois,  quelqu'autorit6  qu'on  leor  sceocde,  ds  clhasf «r  U  tomree  du  tmtg 
mm  iaquelle  let  anoblet  ont  pri$  Uur  erigineJ* 
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de  Gt'vres  1CG9,  was  (Icsrendi  il  from 
a  set  of  furriers  of  i'arisi  of  whom 
NicholM  was  pri!vdt  of  the  merchants 
of  Pktfis  1501.  PoUer  de  Novion, 
one  of  this  family,  son  of  Poller  de 
Novion,  born  lG18,\vlio  supported  the 
pailiainetit  against  the  court  in  the  war 
of  Ihe  Fronde,  and  himself  president  of 
the  parliament,  was  the  principal  author 
of  toe  memoir  against  the  dukes  and 
peers  presented  to  the  reqont.  Saint- 
Simon*  says  that  the  Duke  and  Du- 
chesse  de  Maine  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  The  oflhnoe  was,  that  the  dukes 
made  themselves  a  s^paiate  body  fiom 
the  rest  of  the  nobility. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  with  a 
parliament  thus  constituted,  tlie  peers 
were  in  a  perpetual  straggle  to  support 
oqoivocal  rights.  They  were  the  mere 
rreaturrs  of  the  crown  ;  hut  tho  name 
ofthcir  di'jiiity  irave  ilioin  an  itnairinary 
independence,  w!in  li  liiey  among  them 
who  had  a  high  spirit  were  perpetually 
exerting  themselves  to  support.  The 
parliament,  abridged  as  it  was  in  its 
powers,  was  sometimes  troid)lcsome  to 
the  monarch,  liotii  Mary  de  Medici 
and  Anne  of  Austria  had  found  it  so. 
The  success  and  splendour  which  long 
attended  the  first  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
after  the  reins  of  'government  came 
into  his  possession,  had,  by  tlattering 
the  national  tanity,  given  him  an  ab- 
solute command  over  his  people,  which 
there  were  no  remains  of  constitutional 
feeling  to  resist.  In  1()»]3  the  monarch 
made  foiuteen  dukes  and  peers  at 
once,  ofwhom  Saint-Simon  often  speaks 
incidentally  with  great  bitterness. 

Among  these  were  tlie  Noailles,  the 
IJochefonranlds,  and  the  ( Jminmouts. 
.The  mere  force  of  ancient  bltxxl  pie- 
.vailed  to  insert  the  Duke  de  I'oix 
among  the  number.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  candour,  that  the  Duke 
de  S:iiiit-Simon  laboured  un<ler  some 
ilegiee  ol  self-delusion  when  he  in- 
dulged these  feelmgs  of  antipathy  to 
the  new  peers  so  stronsly.  lie  fixgot 
that  his  own  fiither,  at  Sue  early  age  of 
twentv-sevm^a  vonnimr  brother  nf « 


the  peers)  had  married  tlio  heiress  of  a 
branch  of  the  princely  house  of  V  er- 
mandois ;  but  the  new  duke  was  not 
the  representative  of  that  blood.  This 
delusion  it  was  wliich  Duclos,  tlie 
historian,  calls  the  ducal  ttumui  of  the 
memoir-writer,  liis  pas:>iou  against 
fsrufwn  certainly  eioeeds  the  doe 
limits,  and  probably  drew  on  him 
much  ridicule,  thou^i  it  was  suppiened 
by  hi*?  undaunted  spirit,  and  the  irre- 
sistible penetr.ition  of  liis  eye.  As  he 
saw  ihrougii  tlie  deepest  disguises,  into 
all  the  internal  movements  of  the  head 
and  heart  of  others,  and  dr  tortc<}  all 
secret  enmities,  as  well  as  political  and 
personal  intrigues,  nothing  could  ahu<e 
tiie  great  intiuence  he  held  at  court, 
nor  remove  the  force  of  the  thorn  vrhidi 
he  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  corrupt 
and  tlie  ruolisli.  The  kint:  had  reii^nod 
in  full  power  fi)r  thirty  years  when  Siiinl- 
Simon  came  of  age  :  the  tide  of  glory 
had  turned  against  him,  and  he  began  to 
feel  the  gloom  of  mortification,  as  well 
as  the  decay  of  a:;e.  All  the  luxuries 
and  vices  of  the  court  had  settled  into 
a  system  so  complicated,  so  audacious, 
10  utterly  regardlass  of  moral  deeen* 
cies,  that  he  who  could  enter  into  it 
without  defilement  or  abasement  of 
spirit,  must  have  been  endowe<l  with 
some  extraordinary  sublimity  of  virtue 
and  understanding.  But  such  was 
Saint-Simon .  Louis  had  able  generab 
in  Cond6  and  Turenne,  able  ministers 
in  T  ouvois  and  Cullwrt,  and  an  able 
chancellor  in  D'Aguesseau  ;  he  had  a 
most  virtuous  and  patriotic  grandson 
in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  ad* 
mirable  and  almost  angelic  tutor,  Fd- 
n<'lon,  was  the  star  of  the  reign  ;  and 
his  three  misln.sses,  Madame  do  la 
Valliiire,  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  were  all  ex- 
traordinary women  in  natural  and  ac^ 
quired  endowments.  Saint -Simon's 
haired  to  the  last,  as  one  who,  under 
an  extreme  hypocrisy,  was  the  essence 
ofineessaot  and  mischievous  intrigue,  , 
especially  in  fitvour  of  the  Ml^^ogle 
tards.  to  whom  th«>  duke  was  ai*  i*<^ 
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form  a  most  afflicting  feature  in  history  ; 
which,  however,  are  far  exceeded  by 
ihe  tale  of  liio  dedlii  of  the  young  Juke 
by  poison,  and  the  inconceivabk  tnd 
literally  infernal  wickedness  of  his 
abandoned  widow,  who  soon  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  her  inexprcssiMe  excess  of  all 
sorts  of  the  worst  pasjsions. 

To  have  the  veil  of  time  uplifted, 
and  the  actors  on  the  public  stage  of  a 
irreat  notion  shewn  to  us  in  the  colours 
of  life,  with  all  tht-ir  passions,  weak- 
nesses, intrigues,  virtues,  and  fates, — 
to  have  the  &se  lights,  with  which  im- 
perfect annals  had  hitherto  varnished 
their  memories,  dissipated,  and  to  sec 
their  charafters  by  the  aid  of  an  en- 
lightened and  elegant  mind,  whose 
access  behind  the  coTtain  was  the  re- 
salt  of  peculiar  opportunities, —  is  a 
sort  of  accidental  gratification  which 
can  rarely  occur,  and  which  is  intense 
both  m  its  nature  and  in  its  degree. 
The  duke  lived  at  a  singular  crisis— a 
crisis  of  equal  activity  and  ambition, 
—when  the  liberties  of  France  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  government 
bad  becoiue  positively  arbitrary  and 
witlioot  check.  In 
there  had  been  some  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  constitution,  and 
some  remaininL"^  stnipgles  for  liberty. 
Hie  accession  of  Lleury  1 V .,  tiie  strength 
i>f  the  two  great  rdigious  parties,  and 
the  personal  cliaracter  of  the  magnaiii- 
^noos  and  generous  monarch,  had  se- 
cured many  occasional  authorities,  both 
to  the  great  ones  of  the  realm  and  to 
the  people.  The  minority ofLouisXIII. 
ImuI  eaused  the  last  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  states-genera!  in  1614; 
of  which,  however,  tlie  j^ood  effects 
were  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 

Sueen-mother  and  the  regency.  To 
le  corrupt  ministem  of  that  regency 
are  to  be  ascribed  innumerable  evils, 
winch  long  continued  to  afhiet  the  na- 
tion. Such  was  the  state  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  aristociacy,  which 
liad  giadually  grown  out  of  the  substi- 
totioa  of  the  parliament  for  the  as^ 
semhlv  of  the  slate<-<,feneral,  givirjg 
rise  to  an  illegitimate  peerage,  invested 
with  the  titles  of  the  ancient  grand 
mmetl  of  the  realm,  without  any  of 
their  functions,  (Mrivikiges,  and  uses. 

These  titular  peers  became  n  set  of 
hungry,  dejjendeiil,  intri'^uing,  servile 
courtiers  ;  not  poises  between  the 
crown  and  the  people,  but  thrown  Into 
the  soale  of  tlie  monarch's  power.  Such 
a  class  cannot  be  otherwise  than  hateful 


to  the  people,  and  positively  injurious 
to  their  interests  ;  and  tlierefore  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  revolution,  which  will 
be  violent  in  proportion  as  it  is  d^ 

laved. 

Such  preliminary  considerations  as 
these  seem  absolutely  necfssiiry  to  an 
impartial  estimate  of  ttie  coutenls  of 
Samt-Simon*s  memoirs.  The  sagacious 
duke  could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
matter  of  which  he  had  to  treat.  He 
had  to  de.ll  with  the  description  of  a 
body  whose  vvliole  faculties  and  passions 
were  absorbed  in  court  intrigue  and 
court  £iV0ur, —  men  whom  the  force  of 
government  Iml  made  seltish,  and  fri- 
volous, and  failiiless.     Rut  beiause 
they  were  so,  is  tiiere  less  instructiou 
or  delight  in  a  portrait  of  them  dmwn 
by  the  hand  of  brilliant  genius  ?  In- 
numerable moral  and  politicrd  lessons 
are  to  be  learned  from  a  display  of  hu- 
man nature  under  such  irresistible  in- 
flaeooes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
on  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  of 
the  true  ends  of  all  civil  institutions, 
such  a  state  of  things  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible ;  yet  it  exhibits  many  splendid 
displays  of  diarM^r,  and  many  gor- 
geous pictures  of  society  and  manneii, 
which  are  full  of  interest  and  iotelli- 
geiice. 

Of  all  endowments,  tiie  eye  which 
can  see  and  the  hand  which  can  % 
open  the  internal  movements  of  the 

human  character — which  can  distin- 
guish tlie  nice  bomularies  of  vntiu'  :ind 
vice,  of  wisdom  and  lolly — possesses 
those  which  delight  the  most.  It  in 
like  the  dispersion,  by  the  sun,  of  the 
mist  which  had  covered  a  rich  land- 
scape.   We  see  with  the  eyes  of  others, 
but  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
own  force  of  sight.   We  meet  at  every 
step  with  names  which  had  hitherto 
stood  inanimate  and  colourless  in  hia- 
tory  ;  and  we  see  them  invested  in 
strong  hues,  and  standing  before  us  in 
full  life.   We  feel  a  secret  satisfaction 
at  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice, 
when  we  find  that  tlie  disuuises  worn 
by  worldly  characters,  and  the  false 
fame  which  had  extended  beyond  the 
grave,  are  at  length  withdrawn,  and 
obariatanism  stands  forth  in  its  naked 
and  disgusting  form.  The  human  chap 
racier,  even  in  the  best  natures,  is  so 
mixed  and  so  complex,  that  it  is  among 
the  most  brilliant  works  of  genius  to 
seiie  on  its  leading  features,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  nice  tints  of  light  and 
shade,  and  to  bring -forward  liring  pic- 
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tnves,  of  whidi  the  truth  as  well  u  the 
fbree  is  at  once  acknowledged.  One  is 

astonished  at  the  never-ending  variety 
in  the  profound  sketches  of  Saint- 
Simon's  pen.  Every  portrait  has  a 
chancter  of  its  own ;  and  he  exhibits 
the  strange  workings  in  the  Strange 
constitution  of  society  in  a  manner 
which  fills  one  with  reflection  to  what 
an  extent  the  morals,  conduct,  and 
habits  of  mankind,  are  the  creatines  of 
accident,  and  of  the  govemnients  under 
which  they  live. 

To  a  sound  and  severe  politician 
the  question  here  arises,  How  far  the 
people  were  aifected  by  these  follies 
and  abuses  and  cotrupt  fafours  of  the 
court  ?  Were  the  people  oppressed  ? 
Was  taxation  rendered  more  grinding 
by  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  mo> 
narch  ?  Were  useless  wars  earned  on 
to  gratify  individual  interests,  or  indi* 
vidual  passions?  Did  the  proflij^cy 
of  the  court  corrupt  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  other  classes?  All 
these  must  ]yrobably  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  and  to  these  causes 
must  be  traced  that  mighty  explosion 
which  took  place  in  17H9.  Saint- 
Simon  foretold  m  express  terms,  in  his 
character  of  Dangeau  (vol.  xiiX  that 
tkey  would  be  the  downfal  of  lAe  mo» 
narchy !  But  it  was  not  all  unmixed 
darkness :  literature,  and  the  arts,  and 
military  glory,  all  flourished  ;  indivi- 
dual characters  shone  forth  of  hospi- 
tali^,  charity,  piety,  and  every  virtue; 
genius  and  learning  were  to  be  found, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  faculties  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  luminous  memo- 
rial of  such  an  era  supplies  endless 
topics  of  thought  and  instruction,  and 
a  most  awful  lesson  of  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition,  and  of  the  weakness 
of  the  defence  which  unbounded  splen- 
dour and  unbounded  power  oppose  to 
human  misery. 

The  temptations  furnished  by  Ae 
absoluiA 
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Fmnoe  eiisting  at  the  time  of  Saint- 
Simon's  birth,  will  aid  much  in  eloci- 

daiing  those  invaluable  memoirs,  of 
which  so  large  a  portion  regards  this 
order  of  the  state.  Charles  IX.  created 
seven  dukes  and  peers;  Henry  III. 

five ;  Henry  IV.  tnree ;  Louis  XIII. 
twenty ;  Louis  XIV'.  twenty-lwo,  tO 
1675,  when  Saint-Simon  was  born. 

CREATIONS  BV  i  nAN^OIS  T. 

1.  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Yen- 

dteM.  1514. 

2.   Due  de  Cbkteleraud,  i:)l4. 

3.   Dtic  d'Ang^uleme,  1515. 

4.  De  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise,  1528. 

5.  — — —  Due  de  Mootpensier,  15^ 

Hsv.  n. 

6.   Due  d'Aumsk,  1548. 

7«*Uenrv  de  Montmorency,  Due  de 

Montmorency,  1551. 

8.  Henijd'AIhiet,  Due  d'Albret,  1556. 

CUASLSS  IX. 

9.  Henry  d'Alhrst,  Doe  de  PeBtbi^vse» 

10.  "ileury  de  Crussol,  Due  d'Ua^s,  1566. 

11.  HenrydeLOTTunetDuedeBfayenney 

1575. 


12.  Due  de  MerccEur,  1576. 

13.   Due  de  S.  FHrgeau,  1569. 

in  N.  Ill, 

14.   Due  de  Joyeuse,  1581. 

15.  Due  (rK.spernon,  1581. 

16.   Due  de  Luxembourg,  1581. 


17.*Heary  de  Rohan,  Due  de  Moat> 

beion,  1585. 
^8.  Heurde  Levis,  Due  deTsmadoor. 
1^8. 

HF.N.  IV. 

19.  I  Due  de  Beaufort,  1597. 

10.  Cassr  de  Vendteie,  Due  de  Vea. 

ddme,  1598. 
21.  De  la  Tremouille,  Due  de  Thouars. 
2t.  Claude  de  Gontaut,  Due  de  liiron. 
fS.  Henry  de  Robsn,  Due  de  Rohsn, 

160M. 

84.  Maximiliun  de  B^une,  Duo  de 
Sully,  1606. 

LOUIS  Sin. 

15.  M  Due  de  Damville,  1610. . ,  rv^^^i^ 

...        .   ~     ,      ^  •     -  .jiijsed  by  LiOOgle 
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34.  Pierre  deGondi,  Due  de  ReU,  16^ 
S5.  Clradt  de  RoBreror.  Due  de  Seinl- 

Simon,  1633. 
3d.  —  Due  (ie  la  Valettr,  1631. 
37.  Fm^ois  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  DttC 

de  la  Rochefoucauld,  1637. 
38«*Arnian(i  Nuni})ar  de  Caumoilty  DtlC 

de  la  Force,  16;>7. 
39«  Mttie  deWigncrod,  Duchesse  d'Ai- 

goilloD,  1638. 

40. *ldarte  de  Monaeo,  Doe  de  Valenti* 

noil,  164i. 

41.  *Louie  de  Rohen  ChaiboC,  Doe  de 

Rohan,  1645. 
AS.^fran^ois  Henry  do  Montmoren<^, 
Due  de  L'iuey-Luxeiubourg,  1668. 

43.  Gaaton  de  Fois,  Doe  de  VeraeuU. 

44.  Louis  Fran9oitde  Bnaces,  Duo  de 

Villars,  1657. 

45.  Franyois   Hannibal  d'Ltrees,  Due 

d'Etr^ea,  1663. 

46. Mntoine  de  Gniin]M)iit,DoodeGiiiiu 

mont,  1663. 

47.  Annan d  Charles  de  la  Porte  de  M»- 

zarin,  Due  de  la  Meilleraye  etdft 
Rtithelois-Mazarini,  1663. 

48.  *Nicolas  de  Neuville,  Due  de  Ville- 

loi,  1663. 

49**Louis  Viotor  de  RochechooerC,  Doe 

de  Mortemart,  1663. 

50.  *Cbarles  de  Crequj,  Due  de  Crequj, 

1663. 

51.  *Frun^-ois  de  Beaonllieni,  DttC  do 

S.  Aij^nan,  1663. 

52.  lie&ry  Charles  de  Foiz,  Due  de 

Readan,  1663. 

53.  Leon  Potier,  Due  de  Tz^nM  et 

G^vres,  1663. 

54.  *Aime  de  iSooilles,  Due  de  Noailles, 

1663. 

55.  Armand  du  Cambout  de  Coieliii, 

Due  de  Coislin,  1663. 

56.  * N.  de  Choiseul  du  Plesais  Praalin, 

Due  de  Choiseul,  1663. 

57.  *Loui8  Mario  d'Aumont  de  Kocbe- 

baron.  Due  d'Aumont,  1665. 

58.  Henr^  de  Santerre,  Duo  de  le  Feit6, 

1665. 

59.  Charles  de  Saiiite-Maore,*  Duc  de 

Montausier,  1665. 

60.  LonJee  Fnii9oiie  de  le  Beane  le 

Blanc  de  la  Valliere,  DaeheMe 
de  Vaujour,  1667. 

These  peerages  were  not  perfect  tttl 
they  had  been  verified  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  ;  but,  without  that  veri- 
fication, they  enjoyed  during  life  the 
boDoors  due  to  the  (^aality  of  a  diiko. 
Some  were  verified  in  the  provincial 


parliaments.  Certain  lands  were  also 
erected  into  simple  dnkedoms,  without 
the  addition  of  the  peerage.  Tlie  dukes 

whose  letters  of  creation  were  not  com- 
pleted by  a  vehticatioQ  iu  parliament, 
were  — 

1.  Boumonville,  1600. 

2.  Marshal  de  la  Mothe  Iloudancourt, 

Duo  de  Cardonne,  1642. 

3.  Franc  ois  Mario  de  I'Hopital,  Duc  de 

Vitry-Chatcau-Vilain,  1643. 

4.  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  Due  de  Noir- 

motttier,  1650. 

5.  Philippe  de  M  on  taut  de  Beme,  Due 

de  Navailleii,  1650. 

6.  Louis  d'ArpajoD,  Dae  d'Arpajea, 

1651. 

7.  Charles  de  la  VievUle,  DuG  de  Via« 

ville,  165S. 

8.  Fraa^oia  de  B^tlntne,  Due  de  B4- 

thune  d'Orral,  1652. 

9.  Gaston  .lean  Batiste  de  Roqudaura^ 

Duc  de  lioquelaure,  1652. 

10.  Jaequea  Henry  de  Dnraa,  Due  de 

Duras,  1668. 

11.  Louis  de  Bcthune,  Doo  de  Bethuae- 

Charruts,  1673. 
If.  L'Ai«heT§eh«  de  Paria  erected  into 

a  Dukedom  and  Peerage,  1674. 
13.  Henri  de  Bouillon,  Duo  de  Luda, 

1675. 

The  ?;inn>le  dukedoms,  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  peeraj^e^were  the  following: 

1.  Bourbon,  1329. 

2.  Bas-le-duc,  1357. 

3.  Berry,  1360. 

4.  Tonraine,  1360. 

5.  Auvergne,  1360. 

6.  Longufv'ille,  i;)05  ;  descended  from 

John,  natural  son  of  Louia  of 
France,  Duc  d'Orleana,  brother 
of  Charles  VI.  This  person  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  as  the  Battard  of 
Orleans,  Comte  de  Dunois.  The 
Dukede  Longuevillediod  in  1663, 
aged  sixty- tour,  and  was  sue- 
eaeded  hy  hia  aldeat  eon,  Jean 
Looia.  Chailaa  d'Orleana  de 
Longueville  auooaadei 

7.  Chartres,  1528. 

8.  Estonteville,  1536. 

9.  Beaumont  le  Soanoia,  1543* 

10.  Allm't,  l.'i56. 

11.  Beaupreau,  1562. 
If.  Chitean  Thieivy,  1566. 
13.  Etiwuc,  1569. 


•  We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  it  seems  a  strange  and  r nj)ric  ious  whim 
in  the  Somtrut  branch  of  the  great  and  historical  family  of  Seymour,  to  yviah  to  attach 
theaaaalTea  to  the  Freneh  fiunily  of  Snnte>Maiire,  who  were  of  no  lustre,  or  anti- 
quity of  descent.  It  betraya  in  them  a  vulgar  igmnance  and  potty  vanity,  which 
they  should  h«'  above  and  ushamed  of.  Had  Saint-Simon  lived  in  our  days,  how  he 
would  have  sneered  and  laughed  at  such  an  absurd  and  capricious  pretension  ! 
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14.  Louduu,  1579. 

15.  BrWniia,  I58t. 

16.  Crnv.  \:m. 

17.  Pluiipi»e  Lugene  de  Gorrerod,  Due 

de  t^ondevaux,  l(k>S. 

18.  CarignflD,  166!2. 

19.  Cherrante,  1668.* 

This  list  will  shew,  that  when  Saint- 
Simon  insisted  so  warmly  on  the  pri- 
vikiTcs  and  rcsjn  ct  unjustly  withheld 
from  his  order,  as  tlie  ancient  nobles 
of  the  lealm,  he  went  a  tittle  beyond 
the  ground  which  belonged  lo  bim. 
Only  one  of  the  existing  peerages  of 
his  time  was  an  hundred  years  old, 
and  only  eight  were  more  il»an  sixty 
yean  old ;  nor  were  those  peers  (except 
Rohan  and  Montmorency)  the  descend- 
ants  of  illustrious  historic  families, 
whose  ancestors  had  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  Thev  had 
been  elevated  principally  either  during 
the  disturbed  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  or 
the  days  when  Louis  XIV.  first  took 
llie  reins  into  his  own  hands.  The 
creat  and  virtuous  Sully  only  was  of 
Drilliant  fiime.  Peerages  were  always 
strictly  entailed  On  the  male  heirs  of 
the  body  of  tlic  grantee,  so  that  when 
they  became  extinct,  and  the  female 
lieu'  carried  the  pretensions  ui  the  blood 
into  another  house^  which  obtained  a 
gruit  of  a  revival  of  the  honour,  it  was 
loo  gross  an  encroachment  to  claim 
the  precedence  of  the  old  creation,  as 
in  ilic  case  of  the  dukedom  of  Piney- 
Loxetnbourg,  which  was  long  carried 
on  with  great  earnestness  by  Marshal 
Itfontniorency-Luxembourg,  and  which 
Saint-Snnon  opposed  with  all  his  talent, 
knowledge,  aud  industry,  and  w  iih  hnal 
'  success.  The  tefation  of  this  suit  fills 
up  not  a  small  space  in  these  memoirs. 
Tlie  marshal  had  great  power  at  court, 
and  stood  next  in  military  reputation 
lo  Conde  and  Turenne.  The  numerous 
Loxembourgs  bad  at  all  tiroes  held  a 
Splendid  roll  in  the  annals,  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  Europe.  Tlie  precedence 


claimed  by  certain  dukes  as  foreign 
princes,  vtt.  as  having  the  mood  and 
name  of  certain  ancient  houses,  imoe 
posses'^ed  of  a  forei;jn  principality,  was 
still  more  unreasonable;  but  the  royal 
prerogative  had  been  exercised  in  grant- 
ing it,  and  therefore  was  more  difficult 
to  be  resisted.  These  were,  as  we  have 
alieady  said,  the  houses  of  Lorraine, 
Hohan,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Dukes  de 
Bouillon ;  to  which  may  be  added,  Tr^- 
roouille  and  Savoy — Can  gnan.  Saint- 
Simon  fought  the  battle  against  them 
long  atid  had  all  his  passion >  engaged 
in  it.  The  Houillons,  es[)ecially,  roused 
all  his  bitterness  and  genealogical  acu- 
men. Many  will  thinlc  the  discussions 
of  this  kind,  into  which  the  merooifs- 
writer  has  entered  with  deep  research, 
long  and  tedious,  lint  this  must  Ikj 
said,  that  though  a  mere  genealogist 
may  be  the  weakest  and  roost  barren 
of  historians,  yet  no  one  can  under- 
stand history  without  an  ample  and 
clear  knowledge  of  genealogy.  It  is 
true  that  the  cliaracler  and  conduct  of 
the  principal  acton  in  the  government 
and  society  of  this  great  kingdom  is 
much  more  important ;  and  of  these 
Saint-ISinion  has  given  us  a  most 
strongly-sketched,  aud,  we  may  add^ 
deep^loured  and  melancholy  picture. 
A  few,  but  very  few,  brilliant,  virtuous, 
and  grand  portraits,  exhibit  themselves 
— such  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (the 
young  dauphin),  Beauviihers,  Fenelon, 
VaulMtn ;  nut  what  horrors  strike  our 
eyes  in  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  the 
i3uke  de  Noailles,  Vendome,  and  a 
long  catalogue  of  corrupt,  ]irofliu'atc, 
liilse,  servile,  and  intriguing  courtiers  I 
Tliey  are  relieved  by  numerous  deli- 
neatioos  of  such  mingled  virtue  and 
vice  as  excites  all  our  sympathies — 
such  as  Madame  de  Montespan, 
Madame  de  la  Vallibre,  Ninon  de 
TEnclos,  &c.;  and  such  imperfections 
of  high  intellect  as  D'Aguesseau,  Bou- 
Uinvilliers,  &c.    As  to  Madame  de 


*  W  here  are  the  TaUeyrands  in  this  list  \  many  of  our  readers  may  ask.  Indeed, 
where  are  they  ?  They  were  scarce  known  in  the  days  of  Saint-Simon ;  the  splendonr 
and  antiquity  of  their  descent  had  not  then  sbOMlbrdi:  the  story  of  their  being  deeoended 

from  tho  ancient  I'rinces  do  I'tTiu'ord  is  a  j>uro  romance,  whitli,  to  be  sure,  has  more 
Him  and  end  in  it  ibiia  Mrs.  Sheridan's  clever  aud  ciianuing  novel  oi  Aims  and  Emd$» 
Their  fortune  was  made  by  the  ambitious  Prineesse  dee  Ursins,  by  whom  they  werii 
patronised,  and  to  whom  they  were  distantly  related  ;  and  through  her  tliey  bwanu» 
enriched,  and  rose  into  some  little  importance.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  liu»t 
century  that  they  became  simnle  aud  unregistered  dukes!  1  The  grandfather  of  tl»e 
ahr»w(i  and  aatate  Prince  Talleyrand  was  a  sort  of  eevrrier  d»  eMnH,  ineeaaantly 
.MnpUiyoil  in  cnrryiiiir  (l.>s|.:if«  lM's  liclwe«Mi  tho  courts  of  Franco  and  Ao  Escurial, 
^"Vi*^  Jj'^  period  that  hm  iuiriguiug  patronesB  the  rjriuceaso  des  Unioa  ruled  the 
feeble  Ph'dip  V.  and  Spain. 
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Maintenon,  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  wbedier  Saint-Shoon's  hatred 
is  not  carried  far  beyond  the  bottndi 
of  all  charily  and  trulh.  In  the  very 
outset  he  shews  his  strong  prejudices 
by  speaking  of  her  father  as  a  sort  of 
parvenUf  without  taking  any  notice  of 
tier  gi^dfather,  the  very  celebrated 
D'Aubigni,  the  friend  of  Henry  IV., 
a  man  of  ancient  descent.  Saint-Simon 
has  been  accused  of  vanity,  and  an 
Ofetweening  opinion  of  himself,  which 
is  not,  peroaps,  entirely  unfounded ; 
and  there  are  many  traces  of  the  keen* 
ness  of  his  resentments.  Ho  h:is  I'ot 
done  justice  to  Fen^lon,  because  lie 
was  angry  that  that  angelic  being  had 
any  intercoune  with  Mad.  de  Main- 
tenon. 

The  character  of  T.ouis  XIV.  is  ad- 
mirably drawn  by  Samt-S.mun  (vol.xui. 
!».  1 — 28);  but  as  it  extends  to  twenty- 
eight  pegei,  it  ii  impossible  to  find 
room  ror  it  here:  a  lew  extracts  must 
suffice. 

**  I^ouis,  bom  with  a  capacity  below 
medrocrity,  but  capable  of  forming  itself, 
of  polishing  itself,  of  refining  itself,  and 
of  ]>orrow  iii;i^  from  otliors  wifhuut  imi- 
tation and  without  pain,  profited  iufini- 
tively  of  haying  lived  all  his  life  with 
persons  of  the  world,  who  had  most  of 
qualiti»»s;  and  of  all  sorts,  mm  nnd 
of  every  age,  of  every  kind  and 


"Ifonemay  sp^nk  of  a  king  of  twenty- 
three  years  old,  his  Hrst  entry  into  the 
world  waB  happy  in  distinpushed  chu- 
raeten  of  everjr  class.  His  ministers, 

both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  the  most 

diating^uishod  in  Europe  ;  his  penerals, 
the  greutf  lit ;  their  sttcunds,  the  best, 
sod  who  hsd  been  broDght  op  In  their 

school  ;  and  their  names  linvo  passed  as 
Buch  to  all  j>08teritv,  by  common  consent, 
'iho  movements  with  which  tljG  state 
had  boen  so  furiously  agitated  since  the 
death  of  Louis  XI 11.  liad  formed  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  who  composed  a  court  of 
able  and  illustrious  persons  and  refined 
courtiers. 

'*  The  house  of  the  Countesa  de  Sois- 
sons  (who,  as  superintendent  of  the 
qtBsen's  household,  lodged  at  the  Tuille. 

ries,  where  the  court  was,  and  who  ruled 
by  the  relics  of  the  splendour  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Mazariu,  her  uncle,  and  btill 
more  by  her  wit  end  addr«SB)had  become 

the  chosen  place  of  resort  of  tlie  most 
B'dect  society.  There  every  day  met  iill 
that  was  nuist  distinguished,  both  of  men 
end  women ;  wfaioh  rendered  thi  •  boose 
tho  centre  of  all  the  gallantry  of  the 
court,  and  of  tho  intrigues  and  plots  of 
awbitioo,  among  which  alliances  of  blood 


had  much  influence.—. as  mach  then  re. 
garded  end  respected  as  it  is  now  for- 
gotten. It  was  into  this  inijtortant  and 
brilliant  vmtex  that  the  kin^'  threw  him- 
self, and  where  he  learned  that  air  of 
politeness  and  gallantry  wfaioh  he  pre- 
served all  his  life.  One  ma^  SSr  that  be 
was  made  ftir  it  ;  and  that  m  the  midst 
of  all  other  men,  his  height,  his  port,  his 
frsees,  his  beauty,  end  his  majestic  mien, 

even  to  the  souml  of  his  voice,  and  the 
address  and  natural  and  majestic  ^'race 
of  his  person,  made  him  distinguished, 
even  to  his  death  us  the  Kiug  of  the 
Bees  ;  and  that,  if  he  liad  heen  only 
born  in  private  life,  he  would  equally 
have  hod  the  talent  for  fetes,  pleasures, 
gallantry,  and  to  create  the  greatest  dis- 
turbances in  love.  Happv  if  he  had  otdy 
mistresses  like  Madame  de  la  \'alliere; 
withdrawn  from  bersdf  by  her  own  con- 
victions, ashamed  of  herself,  and  still  more 
of  the  fruits  of  her  love,  acknowledged 
and  elevated  in  spite  of  her;  modest, 
disintsvesled,  genUe,  good  to  tho  last 
degree,  combating  incessantly  against 
herself,  victorious  at  least  over  her  faults, 
by  the  most  cruel  eUbrta  of  love  aud  jea- 
lousy, which  were  st  the  ssme  time  her 
torment  and  resource ^ — a  resource  which 
she  knew  how  to  embrace  in  the  midst 
of  her  griefs;  to  draw  herself  away,  and 
to  consecrate  hcfself  to  the  most  hard 
and  holy  ptniitenre.  It  oufjht,  therefore, 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  king  was 
more  to  be  pitied  ^an  blamed  in  abau- 
doning  himself  to  love ;  and  that  he  de- 
serves praise  for  having  withdrawn  hinu 
self  by  intervals  in  favour  of  glory. 

**  The  intrigues  and  adventuies  which, 
all  kiug  as  he  was,  he  endured  in  this 
vortex  of  the  Cotmtess  de  Soissons,  made 
impressions  ou  him  which  became  fatal ; 
because  they  were  stronger  than  he  wss» 
Intellect,  nobility  of  sentiment,  to  be 
sensible  of  one's-self,  to  respect  one's- 
self,  to  have  uu  elevated  heart,  to  be  well 
instructed— «11  this  became  suspected  bj 
him,  and  soon  hateful  to  him.  He  even 
cnrrii-d  this  towards  his  generals  and 
niini.-.t(-rs,  u  hich  was  not  counterbalanced 
in  them,  except  by  his  necessitir  for  the 
use  of  them.  His  jealousy  on  this  point 
was  carried  incessantly  to  weakness.  In 
eil'ect,  he  reigned  in  littleness;  to  the 
great  he  could  not  attain ;  and  even  in 
the  little  ho  was  governed.  His  lirst 
asstunption  of  the  reins  of  government 
was  msrked  by  extreme  hardness  and 
extreme  dujtery.  Fouquet  was  the  mi- 
nister on  whom  he  first  broke  out  ;  C-ol- 
hert  was  tho  minister  on  tlie  other  side, 
in  seizing  solely  all  the  authority  over 
the  (inances,  and  causing  it  to  pass  en- 
!ir«  ly  throutjli  his  hands,  hy  the  sif;na- 
tures  wiiii  which  he  covered  it,  in  lieu 
of  those  of  the  superintendent,  of  which 
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CSollMft  auppressed  th«  ebsfe  to  which 
be  ooald  not  upira,"  &e.  &o. 

His  soGcew  in  tb«  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  cession  of  precedence  by  the 

Spanish  ambassador,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pride,  vanity,  and 
self-conAdence.  The  death  of  the  King 
of  Spain  gave  an  occasion  of  a  new 
war  m  Flanders  to  a  young  prinoe  so 

thintiog  for  glory* 

•         •  • 

*'  All  was  flourishing  in  the  state—  all 
was  rich.   Colbert  had  caniad  tba  fiaaa- 

CPS,  thp  marine,  the  commerce  and  rna- 
nutactures,  eren  letters,  to  tlie  highest 
point ;  and  tba  age,  like  that  of  Auguatua, 
pomed,  avail  to  wonder,  men  iUostrions 

m  everv  wav,  evon  to  those  who  arOgOOd 
lor  notLiuK  but  lor  pleasures. 

**  Le  Tellier,  and  Lonvoii  his  son,  who 
had  the  war-do{)artmrnt,  mijod  at  ti  n 
success  and  rridit  of  Colbert,  and  had 
no  difficulty  iu  putting  into  the  king's 
bead  a  new  war,  and  iniieh  would  oavae 
such  a  terror  to  Europe,  that  Francecould 
not  retreat,  and  of  which,  after  having 
heen  on  tlie  verge  of  ruin,  it  would  long 
feel  the  weight  and  die  miarortunaa. 
Sucli  was  the  true  cause  of  the  famous 
war  with  UoUaud,  to  which  the  kine 
suffered  himself  to  be  irritated,  and  which 
his  love  for  Madame  da  Montespao  ren- 
dered so  fatal  to  bia  state  and  his  glory." 

In  vol.  XX.  p.  213,  Saint-Simon  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  death  of 

lioulainvilliers : 

"  In  the  commeuceuent  of  this  year 
(irtS)  died  Connt  da  Boalaiaviliiata.  at 


the  age  of  sixty,  who  had  predicted  so 
ssany  things  true  and  false,  botwbodid 

oot  deceive  liiniself  us  to  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  hour  of  his  own  death ;  as  was 
the  ease  also  widi  that  of  his  son.  Ha 
prepared  liimsolf  with  courajje,  received 
the  visit  of  tlie  cure  of  St.  Kustiiche  (in 
which  parish  he  lived },  and  received  the 
aaeiamenta.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  so 
learned  a  man  had  infatuated  himself 
with  those  forbidden  curiosities,  which 
rendered  lus  conversation  suspected,  and 
wbicb  waa  die  aioat  gentle,  Ibe  ssoat  sear, 
and  the  most  aj^reeable  in  the  world ; 
sure,  and  so  jnoclest,  that  he  seemed  to 
know  nothing,  yet  with  knowledge  the 
most  enlarged,  and  most  full  of  research 
on  all  history  ,  and  muclj  profundity,  en- 
lightenment, suid  sound  criticism  on  that 
of  France,  and  on  its  primitive  govern, 
ment,  ancient  end  modem.  His  great 

defect  was  to  lahour  on  tori  many  things  at 
once,  and  to  tjuit  or  interrupt  ont  wrrk 
begun,  uymetimti  fmr  adoantedt  to  dtdimte 
kim$elf  to  atutimt*  I  bed  visited  biaa 
much  for  insfnirtion.  Without  ever 
seeming  to  obtrude  any  thing  he  knew 
on  otbasa,  be  had  the  talent,  when  bo 
wss  asked,  to  do  it  with  a  simpUctty,  • 
neatness,  and  a  grace,  wliich  was  infinite!  v 
delightful,  iiut  the  fear  to  raise  a  belief 
dttt  be  was  sought  to  rive  intelligeneo 
of  the  future,  hindered  me  and  many 
others  from  frequenting  him  as  I  would. 
He  was  always  very  poor,  an  honourable 
SBsn,  onhappy  in  his  family,  and  left  no 
male  posterity.  He  was  a  man  of  qua. 
lity,  and  claimed  to  be  of  the  house  of 
Croi,  by  the  coul'uruiitv  of  urius,  without 
aver  being  more  vain.'  * 


*  Saint- Simon  has  not  given  more  credit  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  iiouiain* 
vilUers  than  it  deserves.  His  three  little  posthumous  volumes,  entitled  HUioir§4M 
^Alteien  Gouremement  de  la  France,  avec  Xll'  Lcitres  Historiques  tur  Us  Puj  U  menSftm 
Ktats  Cii^n^rnux  (a  la  Have,  17'i7,  .3  vols.  I'.'ino),  are  full  of  information  in  1  talent; 
and  much  of  the  statements  on  the  ancient  peers  of  parliament  of  France,  ad  vanced  in 
die  first  part  of  diis  article,  is  borne  ont  by  the  antboritiea  contsbied  in  tbia  excellent 
little  won.  The  statistied  work,  entitled  Etat  de  la  Fraiue,  dam  lequel  on  voit  tout 
ee  qui  regarde  le  Gpuvernfment  F.rcl^siaftiqne,  le  Militaire,  la  Ju$tice,  let  Finances,  le 
Commerce,  Ut  Manujactures,  le  Nombre  det  Habitan*^  e(,  en  general^  tout  ce  qui  peut 
fUrt  connottrt  «l  fond  ntu  JfenerrMe.  Eatrwlt  dm  Mimmm  dnmk  par  In  /ntentfenf 
du  BeyaaBM,  par  ordre  du  Boi  Louis  XIV,  a  la  tolUcitation  de  Monseigneur  le  Due  d§ 
Bourgogne,  pere  de  lAwis  XV  a  present  regnant.  Avec  des  Mimoires  l{istoriques  de 
I'Ancien  Gouvernement  de  cett*  Monarchie  Jusqu'a  Hugues  Capet,  Par  Monsieur  le 
Cmt§  d«  Boaloliivjfllm.  NouvUt  idUimt,  175f,  8vo.  This  work  is  absiply 
criticised  by  the  Abb6  Proyart,  in  his  Life  of  the  Dauphin,  vol.  L  p.  559 ;  ovidanlly 
because  the  historian's  principles  are  too  constitutional  for  the  biographer. 

But  as  to  the  aucient  governmeut  of  France,  there  is  an  auunyuiuus  tract,  of  great 
rarity,  entitled  Lst  Soupin  d§  la  France  Eic/aor,  containing  thirteen  wtimoiret,  16B9, 
ir.'^O,  ascribed  tO  Le  Vassor,  autlior  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XI 11.,  a  work  of  great 
merit.  These  memoirs  were  so  sc  irce,  that  a  copy  was,  numv  years  ago,  sold  for  ten 
Itvrss;  and  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  tltey  were  reprinted,  no 
perfect  copy  could  he  found.  They  contain  much  vary  curious  resaareb,  and  oome 
thingn  not  noticed  by  Boulainvilliers.  Ssunt-Simon  praises  I.e  Vassor,  who  retired 
to  Kn^^lujid,  and  was  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Queen  Anne's  son,  and 
patronised  by  Bomet. 
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Among  the  most  strikincj  parts  of 
these  memoirs  are  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  \IV.,  in  1711 
(vol.  ix.  p.  156);  of  hit  son,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  (vol.  x.  p.  191);  and  of 
the  Duchess,  in  1712  (vol.  x.  pp.  176, 
237);  ami  of  the  Duke  de  IJerry,  in 
1714  (vol.  XI.  p.  163):  the  tliree  last 
by  poisoo.  The  account  of  the  Dau- 
phin's decease,  with  the  description 
which  Saint-Simon  gives  of  his  scru- 
tini:!»ing  observation  of  the  different 
countenances,  exhibiting  the  various 
feelings  of  ^  persons  asienblad  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  on  the  arriyal 
of  the  intelligence  of  this  sudden  event, 
gives  a  picture  so  lively  anfl  so  discri- 
minative as  history  has  no  where  else, 
perhaps,  exhibited.  The  prince  bim- 
adf  bad  no  dii tinguisbed  qualities,  but 
was  a  mere  cipher  in  the  slate ;  yet  his 
deatli  changed  the  interests  and  pro- 
spects of  almost  tlie  whole  court.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  now  became 
heir-apparent,  was  one  of  the  most 
cxtiaorainarj  and  most  brilliant  cha- 
racters, as  must  genernllv  be  known, 
that  any  nation  has  brought  forth  ;  so 
extraordinary,  that  any  relation  of  it 
less  certain  than  that  of  Saint^iroon, 
who  speaks  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  the  prince's 
governor,  the  excellent  Duke  de  Beau- 


villiers,  must  always  have  been  liable 
to  be  suspected  of  exaggerations.  Hut 
Sainl-Simon's  record  of  the  violent  and 
evil  disposition  with  which  this  most 
virtuous,  most  able,  most  accomplish- 
ed, most  intelligent,  and  most  patriotic 
prince  was  bom,  eveu  exceeds  any 
ibrmer  account.* 

Never  did  tutor  obtain  lueh  a  gloiy 
as  the  excellent  F^n^ton  in  this  incom- 
parable pupil,  between  whom  the  cor- 
respondence on  both  sides  is  equally 
exalted,  pure,  eloquent,  and  wise. 

"  This  prince,  heir  to  the  crown,  was 
born  with  such  a  violent  temper  as  to 
xatkB  every  one  tcsmble ;  beid  and  pas- 

sionate  to  Uie  lasteveess,  and  even  agunst 

things  innnimnte  ;  impetuoua  with  rage ; 
incapable  of  suffenug  the  least  reaistauce, 
•▼en  of  the  hours  indtheelenMnts,  with- 
out entering  into  furies  that  made  him, 

or  feared  he  would,  teur  himselfto  pieces; 
opinionated  to  the  last  degpree ;  passion- 
ste  for  every  sort  of  pleasure— for  women, 

and  for  worse.  Ho  equally  loved  wme, 
good  liring,  and  tlie  t  base,  with  a  rage ; 
music,  with  a  sort  ot  ruvishmeut;  and 
play,  at  which  he  eoald  not  beer  to  be 

conquered,  and  where  the  danger  with 
him  was  extreme:  in  short,  g-iven  up  to 
all  passions,  and  transported  with  all  plea- 
sures ;  fierce,  naturally  tending  to  cruelty ; 

barbarous  in  raillery  and  ridicule,  with  a 
justice  which  overwhelmed.    He  seemed 


iiavinfir  made  much  use  of  the  Histoire  de  VAncien  Couverniment  de  France,  by 
Boohinviuiers,  this  ia  the  place  to  give  St.Simoa*s  character  of  him. 

"  The  Duke  de  Noailles  was  very  intimate  with  Boulainvilliers,  and  had  made 
me  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a  man  of  «iuality,  who  pretended  to  he  of  the  house 
of  Croi,  who  was  not  very  well  off,  who  had  served  a  little,  and  who  had  talent  and 
■nieh  literature.  He  was  a  master  nf  history,  especialljr  of  France,  to  which  he  had 
much  applied,  particularlj  to  its  ancient  gemus  and  ancient  government,  and  to  its 
various  degrees  of  decline  to  its  ]»resent  form.  He  had  also  searched  into  the 
genealogies  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  nobody  disputed  his  capacity,  and  very  few  his 
eaperienff ,  in  theee  two  departments,  sustained  by  a  memory  ]M'rfect,  exact,  and 
clear.  He  was  u  man  simple,  gentle,  humble  bv  nature,  althouccli  hf  knew  his  own 
strength  ;  far  from  arrogance,  tellinir  voluntarily  all  he  knew  without  display,  and  of 
a  rare  modest^'  in  every  thing,  iiut  he  was  curious  to  excess ;  and  he  had  such  a 
freedom  of  spirit,  fliat  nothing  could  limit  hia  cariosity.  He  therefore  abandoned 
himself  to  astrology,  and  had  the  roput  ition  ofhuvin<;  succeeded.  He  was  much 
reserved  on  this  subject,  and  there  were  only  a  few  particular  friexuls  who  could 
speak  to  him  on  it,  or  whom  he  was  willing  to  answer.  The  Duke  de  NosiUeewse 
eager  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  indulged  it  as  for  ss  he  could  find  any  ^iliiigail  by  Google 
who  bed  the  oredit  of  being  able  to  satisfy  him. 
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to  look  down  from  above  on  meu  as 
•toms,  to  wbom  ho  Vnre  no  reMinbUaoo. 

Scarcely  did  his  brothers  appear  inter- 
mediatt*  between  him  and  the  human 
race,  altliough  all  the  three  hud  always 
been  brought  up  in  •  porfect  equality  : 
talent  and  penetration  shone  in  him  on 
evcrv  side.  His  reasonings  always  tended 
to  the  ju^t  and  profound,  even  in  his 
pulsions.  Ho  dobghted  to  oeeapy  him- 
self witli  the  most  abstract  subjects.  'I'hf 
e.xtent  ;ind  vivacity  of  his  understanding 
were  prodigious,  and  prevented  his  ap- 
fdying  to  one  subject  at  a  time,  almost 
so  far  ns  tf>  rcn'lfr  him  incapable.  I  lie 
neceasity  of  permitting  him  to  design  in 
Ms  studies,  for  whieh  ho  had  mmtt  tMto 
and  skill,  and  without  whiohhis  studies 
had  been  fraitleM,  perhtpo  preventad  his 
height.'* 

Thf  n  foUowt  a  detcriptioo  of  hit 

person: 

*'  So  vast  !vn  intt'llect,  and  of  such  a 
sort*  joined  tu  no  much  vivacity,  so  much 
aanaiMlity,  .surh  passions,  and  all  SO  ar- 
dent, was  not  an  easy  subject  for  edu- 
cation. The  Duke  de  neauvilUers,  who 
equally  perceived  the  difficulties  and  the 
ooDseqnenees,  surpassed  himself  by  his 
application,  his  patience,  and  the  variety 
of  his  remedies.  Little  aided  In  hTs 
sub -governors,  he  availed  himself  of 
orery  thing  in  his  power.  Fte^on, 
Fleury  (the  sub-preceptor,  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  //inferu),  &c.  iVc,  all  la- 
boured under  the  direction  of  the  ao- 
vemor»  whose  art  on  this  oooaaion  would, 
If  relatrd,  make  a  work  e<jually  curious 
and  instjurtive.  Ihit  God,  who  is  the 
master  of  our  hearts,  and  whose  divine 
Spirtt  blows  where  it  will,  made  of  this 
prince  a  work  of  his  favour,  and  between 
the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  year  he  ac- 
complished the  tssk.  From  this  abyss 
oanie  forth  a  princo,  ailable.  gentle,  hu. 
mane,  moderate,  patient,  modest,  peni- 
tent, and,  sometimes  even  beyond  what 
beoama  bis  station,  hnmble,  and  anstem 
CD  hinwelf.  Entin  ly  d  voted  tohia  du- 
ties, and  rompndit  ndin^'^  how  immense 
they  were,  he  thought  of  nothing  hut  to 
join  the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject 
with  those  to  which  he  saw  himself  de- 
stined. The  shortness  of  the  dnvs  caused 
all  his  regret,  iiu  placed  all  his  strength 
and  his  consolation  in  prajer,  and  his 
preservation  in  pious  lectures.  His  taste 
for  the  abstract  sciences,  his  fru  ilifv  to 
euelrate  theiu,  robbed  hjm  ol  lime  which 
e  thought  due  to  the  study  of  affairs  of 
state,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  a  station 
destined  for  the  throne  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  court." 

Here  fullow  eight  more  paucs  of 
eulogy.  Saint-Siinou  then  rclutcs  tlic 


confidential  conver:ialion8  which  the 
prince  held  with  him,  through  the  |;ood 
word  of  the  Duke  de  Eteannllien; 

who,  when  the  memoir-writer  repeated 
to  him  those  conversations,  was  sur- 
prised to  hud  that  many  of  them  had 
never  been  opened  to  himself. 

**  A  volume,"  says  he,  "  would  not 
suileiently  describe  the  Tsrioos  t/fe-d- 

tetes  I  had  with  him.  What  a  love  of 
virtue  !  what  a  forgetfulness  of  self  I 
what  researches !  what  fruits!  what  pu. 
rity  of  objects !  what  a  juieetion  of  tiM 
Divinity  on  this  soul !  so  candid,  so 
simple,  so  powerful !  Traits  broke  out 
of  an  education  e(]ually  laborious  and 
industrious,  eqimlly  intelligant,  wiae. 
Christian ;  and  reflections  of  an  enlight* 
ened  di.sciple,  born  for  command,"  ^c. 

*•  Never  was  a  man  more  fond  of  order, 
nor  understood  it  better,  nor  ao  desiroua 
to  re-establish  it  altogether,  to  renin ve 
confusion,  and  to  put  persons  and  things 
in  their  places.  Instructed  in  the  high- 
est degree  in  all  that  ou^ht  to  regulate 
this  order,  bv  maxims,  bv  j notice,  and 
by  reason ;  and  attentire,  even  before  he 
had  the  rule,  to  render  to  age,  to  merit, 
to  birth,  to  rank,  tfie  distinction  proper 
to  each,  and  to  mark  it  cm  all  ocoaaiona,*' 
6cc. 

'<  The  extinction  of  the  nobility  waa 

odious  to  him,  and  its  e()uality  among 
itself  instipportable.  '1  his  last  noveltv, 
which  yielded  only  to  titles,  and  which 
confounded  the  noUa  with  the  ^entla^ 
man,  and  those  with  the  chiefs,  api)eared 
to  him  in  the  In^t  <li"_rree  unjust  ;  and 
this  defect  of  gnuiution  ou  approaching 
causa  of  ruin,  and  deatraelif«  of  a  king* 
dom  altogether  militiry.  He  reminded 
himself  that  the  monarchy  only  owed  its 
safety,  in  the  greatest  perils  under  Phi. 
lip  de  Valois,  Charles  V'.,  Charles 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  —  under  his 
grandsons — under  Henry  IV.,  to  tliat  no- 
bility which  knew  itself  within  its  respec- 
tive bounds,  which  had  the  will  and  the 
means  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  estate  bv 
baoda  and  by  provinces,  without  embar- 
isssiiient  or  confusion  j  bacanaa  bo  nna 
went  out  of  hesitation,  nor  made  n  dift- 
culty  in  obeying  those  who  were  greater 
than  himself,  lie  saw  those  suoconss 
dcatroyad  by  contmy  hahits— eraiy  oaa 
pratending  an  equality  to  another,  and, 
consequently,  nothing  nrganiaod  $  M 
command,  no  obedience. 

'*  As  to  the  means,  he  waa  touehed  ta 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  at  the  ruin  of  the 
nobilitv,  nt  the  wviys  t.tken  to  rcdnce 
tiieui,  at  the  corrupuoo  which  misety.  ui 
the  mixture  of  blood  by  OMtinual  mis- 
alliances, neoesaary  to  procure  brea»l,  had 
caused  on  counige,  virtue,  and  sentiment, 
lie  was  ludii^nunt  to  sec  this  French  no- 
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bilitv,  SO  celebrated,  so  illustrious,  be- 
come  a  people  almost  of  the  same  sort  as 
Uie  people  themselves ;  wad  only  diatin. 
ptiishfd  hy  this,  that  the  people  bad  the 
liberty  ot  labour,  of  trading,  of  arms 
themselves,  while  the  nobility  had  be- 
come another  people,  who  had  no  other 
cb»~)ioo  than  a  mortnl  and  ruinous  idlenoss, 
which  by  its  inutility  had  made  them 
dt^pised  as  a  burden,  or  diove  then  to 
the  WBTS  to  be  shda,  amid  the  inaults  of 
the  siu't  rit^  nf  the  secr(>tarie8  of  stnto  and 
the  tMHrretanes  of  intendants  :  insomuch 
thet  the  gieemt  of  this  nobility,  in  oofait 
el  birth  and  di^ni^,  eoold  not  avoid  this 
■Oft  of  inactivity,  nor  thf  disirust  from 
Ae  ezpoeitre  to  these  penmen  when  they 
served  in  the  enaies.    Above  ell,  he 
eoold  not  eontain  himself  at  the  injury 
donf-  to  thn  niilitnrv  service,  on  which 
this  monarchy  is  founded,  and  by  which 
it  is  Bsiiitdiied,  when  a  military  ofleer 
eoeered  with  wonoda — even  a  Ueuttnaat* 
geopml,  when  retired  with  esteem,  repu- 
tation, pensions.~.is  put  on  a  rank  with 
all  the  ether  peaeaats  of  the  perish,  if  he 
ie  not  noble ;  and  as  1  have  often  seen 
hap|)en  to  many  captains  of  the  order  of 
bt.  Louis,  and  peuiiioned,  without  the 
resMdy  of  esemptioo ;  while  theee  ei- 
emptiooa  are  possessed  without  number 
by  tlie  most  vile  hirelings  of  the  inferior 
robe  and  of  finance,  even  when  bought, 
•ad  Boaietimee  derived  by  iBheritaaee," 
&e.  ice. 

The  grand  principle  of  this  excellent 
prince  \v;is,  that  the  king  tvas  iinuk'  for 
the  pciipU,  and  not  the  jKuple  Jor  the 
kitue. 

'The  following  character  of  Dangeaa 

is  curious  (vol.  xviii.  p.  2C0). 

"  Philip  de  CourciHoii,  Mnrquis  of 
Dangeau,  died  at  Funs,  aged  eighty- 
four  years,  the  7th  September,  17^0. 
Thie  was  a  eort  of  person  in  water* 

colours,  iin  whom,  from  the  j>uhlication 
of  his  singular  memoirs,  curiosity  en- 
gages us  to  enlarge  a  little.  Hie  nobility 
was  very  new  —  of  the  pay$  Charirain  ; 
and  his  f^omily  Huguenots.    Early  in  tile 


AKD  WHICH  roatTSLLS  SO  81  REI  Y  IHR 
APTROACUINO  SNO  AMD  DISSOLtTION  or 

T1US  MOMABoav !  I   Plsy  was  thecefbre 

verv  much  ("/  In  mode  at  court,  in  town, 
and  every  where,  when  Dangeau  began 
to  appear. 
"  He  was  a  uH  man,  eery  well  laade, 

hocamt'  stout  with  ago,  havinc:  still  an 
agreeable  face,  but  which  promised  what 
at  was-^iasipidity  enough  to  make  one 
sick.   He  had  notliing,  or  very  little ;  he 
applied  himself  to  learn  all  tho  games 
that  were  then  played,  and  to  examine 
all  the  comhiartioaa  «f  the  gtoMe,  and 
those  of  the  cards;  tlM  possession  of 
which  he  attained  so  as  seldom  to  mis- 
take tliem,  even  at  ba$t$t  and  at  iantqutiut ; 
to  judge  with  eomctaess,  aad  to  bet  on 
those  which  he  caleulaied  ought  to  gain. 
To  this  srienr**  hn  owed  a  great  deal; 
and  ins  gains  enabled  htm  to  introduce 
himself  iato  good  society.  He  was  mild, 
obliging,  flattering ;  had  the  air,  die 
spirit,  the   manners   of  the  world ;  a 
prompt  and  excelltnt  calculator  at  play, 
at  which,  whatever  large  gaina  he  had 
(and  which  made  his  great  riches,  and 
tlie  fdund'ition  and  means  of  his  fortune), 
he  never  waa  suspected,  and  his  repu- 
tation waa  always  entire  and  pore,  llie 
necessity  of  fincfing  high  players  for  the 
play  ot  the  king  and  .Madame  do  Mon- 
tespan,  procured  hiui  admission ;  and  it 
was  of  him,  when  he  wee  qnite  initiated, 
that  Madame  de  Montespnn  laughably 
said,  '  That  one  could  not  help  liking 
him,  nor  laughing  at  him  :'  and  that  was 
perfoctly  true.   He  was  liked,  beoaoae 
nothing  ever  esrnpi  d  him  again  to  any 
body;  he  was  niilil,  (ivil,  tnisty  in  his 
intercourse,  courteuua,  obliging,  honour- 
able ;  bat  otherwise  so  flat,  so  insipid, 
such  a  great  admirer  of  nothings,  pro- 
vided that  these  nothings  were  connected 
with  the  king,  or  with  people  in  place  or 
an  iuma;  such  a  base  adulator  of  the 
same,  and.  aft«>r  hi-^  eh'V!iti<ui,  so  puffed 
up  with  pride  and  foolery,  though  witii- 
ont  ever  faiUng  in  civility  to  any  one,  or, 
without  being  less  low,  so  occupied  in 
abewing  off,  and  making  hia  pretended     ^  ^  . 
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familuir  in  the  partiea  of  the  king  tod 
Madsme  de  MonlMptii,  who  plajrM  al- 
most every  day.    With  little  sense  but 

that  of  the  world,  and  of  knowine  always 
how  to  be  good  company,  he  did  net  fail 
to  maiw  InmI  Tttnes.  The  kiog  ■oiiiMd 
himself  sometimes  w  ith  i^iving /x)i<f$  rimts 
to  be  filled  up.  Daugeau  ardently  wished 
for  an  apartment,  which  was  rare  when 
the  king  fint  «fMiih>d  himtelf  «t  V«r- 
■ailles. 

"  One  day  tliat  he  was  at  play  with 
M ■dune  de  Aloutespan,  Dangeeu  sighed 
■QUlv,  in  talking  to  ■one  one  of  the  de- 
sire he  had  to  have  an  apnrtmpnt,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  king  and 
Madame  de  Bfontespan ;  effectively  they 
beard  him,  and  were  diverted  by  it;  and 
tlxMi'^rlit  it  amusing  to  put  Dnngenu  on 
thoruii,  in  composing  directly  for  him 
aone  hmtU  rimSi,  the  moat  singular  they 
eoold  imagine.  They  gave  them  to 
Dangeau,  supposing  that  he  never  would 
complete  them  \  they  promuied  him  an 
aMrtment  ifbe  ffiled  th  em  ap  without 
leanng  the  f^ame,  and  before  it  finished. 
'J  he  muses  favoured  Diuigeau  :  tlie  king 
and  Madame  de  Montespan  were  the 
dupea ;  he  gained  an  aparanaiit,  and  had 
one  inataotly,"  &o.  Ice. 

Here  follow  five  more  pi^es,  full  of 
curious  particulars,  but  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  room  here. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  his  coming 
to  the  court,  that  is  to  aay,  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  qaeaD->motber, 

he  applied  himself  to  write  pvory  nitrht 
the  news  of  the  day ;  and  he  wa^  tuithful 
to  tbia  work  imtil  Mi  death.  It  wta  hie 
plan  to  write  them  like  a  newap^ier* 

without  any  reasoning  ;  so  thnt  one  sees 
only  the  events  with  their  exact  state, 
witAout  a  word  of  their  eaoaea,  and  atill 
less  of  any  intrigue,  nor  of  iiiiy  sort  of 
movement  of  the  court,  nor  among  pri- 
vate people,  ihu  lownessof  an  humble 
eooftrar,  the  worship  of  the  master,  and 
of  every  thing  that  was  enjoyod  or  ap- 
proached to  favour — the  prodigality  of 
the  most  insipid  and  the  most  miae ruble 
piaiaea  —  the  eternal  and  suffocating  in- 
cense of  the  king's  most  iiidifTirom  ar-tions 
~-  the  never-ceasing  fear  and  insipidity 
not  to  wound  any  one  —  to  excuse  every 
titing,  priaeipaUy  for  the  generals  nd 
other  persons  favoured  by  tlif  king,  or 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  the  ministera 
—  all  thMe  things  appear  in  every  page, 
of  which  it  ia  rare  that  each  day  filla 
more  than  one.  They  di?»fnist  one  mar- 
vellously. Kvery  thin^,  even  the  moat 
indifferent,  which  die  long  haa  doM  eeoh 
day  (and  often  the  first  princes  and  the 
most  credited  ministers,  sometimoH  other 
kind  of  people),  are  there,  wiil»  Urynehs 
aa  to  the  Aoia,  but,  aa  much  aa  poaaible. 


vrith  the  moat  servile  praises,  end  for 
tiiinga  yfkoA  no  other  hot  he  would 

dream  of  praising. 

"  It  ia  difficult  to  uiulorstand  how  a 
man  could  have  ibe  patience  and  the 
perseveranee  to  write  aueh  a  work,  evecy 
dav,  during  more  than  fifty  years  —  so 
meagre,  so  dry,  so  constrained,  ao  cao> 
tious,  so  literal ;  beins  nothing  bnt  anr* 
foeea  of  the  moat  repwaive  aridity. 

"  But  it  must  also  be  said,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  Dangeau 
to  have  written  true  aMoioifa,  whieh  re- 
quire  to  ho  eu  fuU  of  the  interior  and  of 
the  diverse  machines  of  a  court.  Though 
he  hardly  ever  left  it,  and  then  only  tor 
momenta— •dwogh  be  waa  there  with 
distinction,,  and  in  the  good  societiea«-» 
tliongli  ho  was  liked,  and  ever  esteemed 
on  tlie  score  of  honour  and  secrecy  ;  still 
it  ia  true  that  he  waa  nerer  ew/etl  of  any 
thing,  nor  initiated  in  any  affair  what- 
ever.   His  Irivolous  and  superficial  life 
was  such  as  his  memoirs :  he  knew  no- 
thing beyond  what  all  the  world  eaw ;  he 
contented  himself  with  being  at  the  fett* 
and  feasts  —  his  vanity  has  taken  care  to 
shew  it  iu  his  memoirs;  but  he  was  never 
at  any  thing  private.   It  was  not  that  hn 
was  not  inforniiMl  snmotimes  of  wliat  con- 
cerned his  Irieuda  by  themselves,  who, 
being  considerable  people,  could  give 
him  aome  relative  knowledge;  but  thin 
was  rare  and  short.    Those  who  were 
his  friends  of  this  sort  were  in  small 
number,  and  knew  too  well  the  lightnoM 
of  hia  atnff  to  lose  their  time  with  him. 

*'  Dangeau  had  a  mind  below  medio- 
crity —  very  futile,  very  incapable  in 
evenr  way;  taking  voluntarily  shadow 
for  substance,  which  only  filled  itself 
with  wind,  and  was  perfectly  contented 
with  it.  All  his  capacity  extended  no 
further  than  to  conduct  himadf—- to 
wound  no  one  —  to  multiply  the  gusts  of 
wind  which  flattered  him  —  to  n((|uin», 
preserve,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  consider- 
ation, without  perceiving  diat,  to  begin 
with  tlie  king,  his  vanities  and  absurdi- 
ties div»-rted  his  company,  nor  the  snatMs 
into  which  they  often  caused  him  to  fall. 
With  all  thia,  hia  memoiia  are  filled  with 
facts  on  wlii(  h  tlie  newspapers  are  silent. 
They  will  gain  n  great  deal  as  they  grow 
older,  and  will  be  of  much  service  to 
whoever  wishes  to  write  more  solidly, 
on  account  of  the  exactness  of  the  chro- 
nology, which  will  guard  against  con- 
fuaion.  In  dwrt,  tMy  repreeent,  widi 
the  moat  deairable  precision,  the  picture 
of  the  court,  of  the  days,  of  every  thing 
that  filled  them  up ~ the  occupauona, 
the  amuaemeota,  the  way  of  lile  of  dm 
king  and  all  the  world  ;  so  that  nothing 
would  be  more  desirable  for  history  than 
to  have  such  memoirs  of  everr  reign,  if 
it  were  poaaible,  ainceChailea  v.;  which. 
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among  all  tbis  futility,  would  tbroir  an 
asTnnifhinp:  liijht  upon  every  tlung,  in 
the  midat  ot'  those  empty  things  which 
lh«r«  been  writtm  iboat  msa*  raigaa. 

•*  Two  words  more  on  this  sinprilnr 
author.  He  did  not  conceal  thut  ho 
made  this  journal,  because  he  bad  uo- 
tloB^  to  fMT  hom  the  mmoer  in  wUeh 
he  made  it ;  but  ho  did  not  shfw  it :  it 
was  never  seen  till  after  his  death.  Till 
now  it  has  not  been  printed,  and  it  ia  in 
Oa  banda  of  the  Duke  da  Laynaa,  hia 
gmdaon,  who  allowed  two  or  three 
copies  to  be  taken.  Dangeau,  who  de- 
spised nothing,  and  wished  to  be  of  erery 
tting,  had  aspired  to,  and  obtiiined  eaify, 
a  place  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
though  he  knew  nothing  at  all ;  but  he 
prided  himself  in  being  of  these  soeietiee, 
and  of  frequenting  the  illustrious  people 
who  were  of  it.  I  here  is  to  be  found  in 
thaae  memoirs  gross  ignorance  on  the 
dnkedooa  and  the  dignmaa  of  <ba  aoul 
of  Sndn,  whkh  are  aurpiinif  to  tha 
iMt  ae^ree. 

"  Ue  went  through  the  dreadl'ui  ope- 
latiaik  of  tiia  ialal%  and  waa  eat  for  a 
large  stona ;  he  lived  after  it  many  years, 
without  nnv  inconvenience  from  the  first, 
perfectly  cured,  and  without  any  effect 
from  tiia  othar.  Two  yaara  bamra  hIa 
daatb,  ha  was  cut  a  second  time:  the 
stone  was  not  larj^e,  and  he  had  hardly 
a  few  hours'  fever  from  it ;  he  was  cured 
in  a  flMmtb,  and  had  good  haslth  aftar- 
mvda.  At  last,  ^reat  n(;e,  and  perhaps 
the  ^nniit  of  not  seoirip  anv  lonerer  the 
court  and  the  world,  terminated  hia  life, 
hjaniOnaMofalinrdaja.''  VoLxria. 

p.  tri. 

There  is  something,  on  many  ae- 
coonts,  very  striking  in  the  following 
character  of  the  Chancellor  d*  Agnesseau. 

"  D'A^nesseau  was  born  '26t!i  Xovrin- 
ber,  1668  ;  advocate -general,  12th  Janu- 
ary, 1691,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-six  and  a 
half ;  procureor-gODaral,  19th  November, 
1700,  at  thirtv-two ;  chancellor  and  keeper 
of  the  seals  of  France,  2d  Feb.  1717,  at 
forty-tbree.  His  grandfather  waa  aaater 
of  the  accouotat  wa  had  better  go  no 
higher.    Tha  naster  of  the  accounts 

the  father  of 


grand-almoner  to  tlio  queen  — heretofore 
Bishop  of  C billons,  of  which  ha  liaa  pie* 
served  the  rank. 
«•  D'AgnsiMaa,  of  niddla  height,  waa 

Inrpo,  witli   n   countenance   open  and 
agrt'oublo,  ovon  to  his  !;uit  disgrace,  and 
a  physiognomy  wise  and  intelligent;  but 
one  eye  much  smaller  tiiaa  the  other.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  never  had  a  deci- 
sive voire  before  he  was  chancellor,  and 
that  people  piqued  themselves  in  piu-lia- 
■tent  never  to  follow  hu  opinion,  through 
a  jealousy  of  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
ouired,  which  prevailed  over  esteem  and 
trieudship.    Much  ffenius,  application, 
penatralioa,  knowledge  of  envy  kind, 
gravity,  majesty,  equity,  piotv.  and  in- 
nocence of  manners,  made  the  foundation 
of  his  chsrsoter.   One  may  saj  that  ho 
had  a  beavtifal  mind,  and  waa  mcorrupt* 
ibln,  if  w©  mav  except  the  affair  of  the 
Booillons }  and,  with  this,  gentle,  good, 
hooMUMi,  and  of  an  eeay  and  agreeable 
accesa ;  gay,  and  of  a  witty  plaaaantrr, 
but  never  wounding  any  one  ;  extremely 
S(^r,  polished  without  pride,  and  noble 
withoat  tha  leaat  avaiiee  $  natnnlly  iado>* 
lent,  which  made  him  slow.  Who  wonld 
not  believe  thnt  a  nintjistrate,  endowed 
with  so  many  virtues  and  talents —  with 
aemoiT,  Teatreading ,  eloquenea  in  apeek- 
iag  ana  writing,  justice  even  in  the  leaat 
expressions,  in  the  most  common  conver- 
sations, with  the  graces  of  ease,  had  not 
been  the  greateat  ehaneeUor  we  had'aeen 
for  many  years'?    It  is  true  that  he  had 
been  a  sublime  first-prosident ;  it  is  not 
less  true  that  he  became  chancellor — we 
regretted  eren  Haligre  and  Bonehard. 
This  paradox  is  difficult  to  cf)mprehend  : 
we  have  seen  it,  however .  tor  thirty  years 
that  he  has  been  chancellor  \  but  it  is  so 
evident,  that  a  feet  ao  atiango  daeervee 
to  bo  investig^ated.    So  hnpjiy  an  assem- 
blafro  was  spoiled  by  many  defects,  which 
roiuaiued  concealed  in  his  early  life,  and 
which  hroka  oat  the  moment  he  came  to 
this  elevation.   His  long  and  only  brwd- 
ing  in  the  parliament  had  grafted  on  him 
all  its  maxims  and  pretensions.*' 
•  •  o 

The  long  usage  of  the  bar  had 

cramped  his   undorstandinc^.     He  was 

enlarged  and  enlightened,  and  adorned^  ^  , 
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conclusion.  Althoujrh  the  procareur- 
geueral,  who  does  not  give  hit  couclu- 
■ion  except  in  writinfr,  is  not  oUiged  to 
make  tlie  same  displny,  ho  is  bound  to 
the  same  rxaininntion,  the  s.\mo  roin])a- 
riaou,  the  ttumo  account  in  }us  chamber, 
before  lie  can  oome  to  n  oonclusion.  This 
continual  habit,  for  twenty-four  years, 
of  a  spirit  scrupulous  iu  equity  and  in 
IbnnSf  fertile  in  Tiews,  skilful  in  right, 
ia  doeiees,  and  diffeieiit  oostoms,  had 
nrcustniiu'd  liim  to  an  tmcertuinty  of 
which  he  could  not  cure  himself;  and, 
wlien  he  wet  not  noriMMfily  boond  to 
any  fixed  time,  prolonged  hosiness  to  sn 
infinifv.  was  the  greatest  surtV'rer: 
to  him  Lu  determme  was  a  delitrerj,  but 
WMtoium^kadtktlotto  writ  I  If  he 
WM  pressed,  for  instance,  by  tho  eooncil 
ofthe  r<HrpTirv,  wh*»re  n  business  required 
to  be  adjudged  ou  a  tixed  day,  he  wavered 
to  die  MC  moawnt  in  fonning  hk  opi- 
nion ;  being-,  with  the  moat  perfeet  good 
faith,  sometimes  of  one  adrice,  sometimes 
of  another,  and  decided  at  huit,  when  the 
time  eniTed,  ■•  if  it  hnd  eome  upon  him 
at  the  instant. 

**  His  slowness  and  irresolution  were 
marvelioualy  AtUnl  to  liuish  nothing. 
Another  gmt  foult  contributed  to  this, 

that  he  u  as  the  father  of  difhculties :  so 
many  different  things  presented  thcm- 
■slres  to  his  mind  thnt  they  overcame  it. 
I  here  said  it  of  the  Duke  de  CherreuM, 
I  repeat  it  of  the  chancellor  —  he  cut  a 
hair  into  four:  so  they  were  great  friends. 
It  wee  not  that  he  had  not  •  rery  Maad 
nnderstending,  but  the  least  difficulty 
emharrnssi'd  him  ;  and  lie  did  not  take 
the  same  pains  as  others  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Hts  beet  firieads,  the  allbirs  he 
bed  most  tt  beert,  were  not  more  exempt 
than  others;  and  this  love  of  ditficulties 
became  a  sore  for  all  those  who  had  to 
peso  dinrasrh  hie  hands.  The  eld  Dn<Aiei 
d'Etr^es-Vaubrun,  who  sparkled  witfi 
wit,  and  who  was  one  of  his  intimnte 
friends,  was  one  day  pressed  to  speak 
to  him  for  eome  one.  8he  •Bcueed  ber- 
sclf,  from  the  knowledge  the  had  of 
his  disposition.  '  But,  madam,'  s:iid  the 
applicant,  '  he  is  your  intimate  friend.' 
*  It  is  tree/  ehe  answered ,  '  he  is  a 
friend  turned  into  an  <  ncmy.'  The  de- 
finition was  very  just.  \\  ith  so  many 
essential  faults,  which,  notwithst^mding, 
eeme  from  too  much  light  and  too  many 

views  from  too  much  of  the  habits  of 

the  bar,  of  tlie  nursing  which  he  had 
eolelr  nceired  in  the  pwlisment,  and 
whicMi.  for  from  ittnclring  hie  honour  sod 
his  prohity.  were  onlv  augmented  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  coniicieoce,  he  joined 
Others,  which  only  came  ffcnn  hie  natoral 
downese,  end  hie  too  mncb  attachment 


to  do  well.  He  could  not  finish  a  declar- 
fttion,  a  rule,  a  letter  of  huhiness,  how- 
ever little  important ;  he  poSielied  end 

retouched  thi>ni  wilhmit  cud.    Hi-  was 
thflf  slave  of  the  most  exact  j>uritv  of  dic- 
tion *  and  did  not  perceive  that  this 
elerery  rendered  him  oAen  obeenie,  end 
sometimes  unintellii^-ihlp.    His  taste  for 
the  sciences  crowned  all  these  inconve- 
niences.   He  loved  the  languages,  above 
ell.  the  learned  tOOgoes,  and  pUmsed  in* 
finitely  with  every  part  of  natural  histurv 
and  mathematics  \  uor  did  he  neglect  to 
be  a  meta]>hysician.  He  had  much  taate 
and  telent  for  all  the  sciences ;  he  loved 
to  dii^  into  them,  and  to  join  in  exercises 
on  these  ditierenl  sciences  with  his  chii» 
dren  and  someobaeore  Mveitt.  Hechoaa 
points  of  research  for  exercise,  and  thie 
sort  of  study  made  him  lo>e  infinite  time, 
and  threw  into  despair  those  who  had 
bneinaaa  witib  him,  who  went  ten  tiaaen 
to  him,  withcNit  being  able  to  make  him 
change  the  amusements  of  his  taste  for 
tlie  functions  of  his  othce.    It  is  true 
Ihet  he  wwdd  here  been  ea  ezeeUent 
first-jtresident,  but  that  for  which  he  was 
most  ]<roper  was  to  he  onlv  at  the  head 
of  all  the  literature,  of  the  acadt>mie8,  of 
the  observatory,  of  the  royal  colU^ge.  and 
of  the  library  ;  aiul  it  was  these  in  which 
he  could  have  excelled.    His  slowness, 
without  incommoding  any  one,  and  his 
eoey  dittevlties,  had  only  aenred  to  deer 
up  matters  ;  and  his  unoertaintv,  inde- 
pendent of  his  conscience,  had  only  servtMl 
to  the  aame  end.  He  would  here  bed 
intercourse  only  with  men  of  letters,  amd 
nut  with  tlio  world;  of  which  ho  knew 
nothing,  and  of  which,  almost  to  police* 
neea,  he  bad  no  nee.   He  eboula  here 
remained  detached  from  government  and 
affairs  of  state,  where  he  was  alwtivs  a 
stranger,  even  so  as  to  raise  surprise,  by 
n  folly  eo  little  compatible  widi  eo  madi 
understanding  and  enli<;}iteMment.  Here 
is  much — but  behold  another  touch  of 
the  pencil.    The  Due  de  Gr<uumont  the 
elder,  who  bad  much  sense,  finding  bim* 
self  one  morning  in  the  cabinet  of  Uie 
kin;;  at  \'ersaiiles,  while  the  king  was  at 
mass,  and  lite-a-tete  with  the  chancellor, 
asked  him  in  conversation,  how,  aineo 
he  was  chancellor,  with  the  great  expe- 
rience he  had  ofchicanery  and  the  length 
of  process,  he  had  never  thought  to  make 
a  rule  which  might  abridge  and  Stop  these 
tricks?    The  chancellor  answered  him, 
that  he  had  thought  so  much  of  it,  that 
be  had  emnnaoced  to  put  a  rale  upon 
paper;  but  as  be  adranced,  he  reflected 
on  the  great  number  of  advocat(«5.  ]»m- 
cureurs,  bailifir:i,  which  this  rule  would 
ruin,  and  that  concession  had  made  him 
drop  the  pen  from  his  band.  For  the 


*  1  hie  pute  one  in  mind  of  Addiaon. 
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aiune  reaaon  thorp  would  lu>  no  nood  of 
poUcciaen  to  urn-sr  thiev<;s,  and  bring 
tbam  to  certain  puniahuientd  ;  for  whom, 
fiir  this  reason,  the  compassion  ought  to 
he  much  grentor.  Tn  two  words,  if  is 
because  the  hardship  and  the  number  of 
the  processes  make  all  the  riches  and  the 
authority  of  the  robe,  and  by  conse- 
rj'if'nce,  they  ou«»lit  to  multiplv  and  he- 
coiuH  eternal,  liehold  a  long  article; 
lot  I  hav«  thought  it  so  mneh  the  more 
•■rioaa,  becswse  it  plainly  ahewa  bow 
much  n  man  of  so  much  rectitude,  talents, 
and  rt«putiiiioo,  became  by  little  and  little, 
by  having  gone  out  of  his  path  to  laadw 
bis  rectitude  equivocal,  his  tsleols  worse 
than  us^'1es.s  ;  to  lust*  h'm  re|»utatioillf  and 
become  the  sjjorl  of  forluue." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room 
for  more  of  these  admirable  characters 
--widi  as  LouvoiSy  Colbert,*  the  Duke 
de  Noailles;  the  GraronumtSi  the  La 
Uochefoucauldsy  the  Brissacs,  the  Lao- 
zuns,  ihe  Dukede  Bcauvilliers,  Villars, 
V'iUeroy,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  innu- 
roerable  others,  among  which  the  Unke 
de  Venddma  makaa  a  frightfiil  figure; 
and  tlie  intrigues  and  diwimalationa  of 
the  Duke  de  Maine,  and  Madame  de 
iMaintenon,  with  the  minute  account  of 
the  last  days  of  the  latter,  are  of  intense 
interesL  ViMie*BAgeot  LMMX2V. 
coBtipiiee»  peifaapa,  as  popular  a  book 

as  ever ;  and  many  think  that  its  accu- 
racy is  not  much  brought  into  question 
by  these  copious  and  mumte  memoini 
of  Saint-Simon.  It  is,  do  doabt,  writ- 
ten with  all  clearness,  elegance,  and 
universal  talent,  wliich  no  one  can  deny 
to  the  mischievous  author  —  and  to 


those  wlio  brini;  to  the  perusal  of  it  ft 
full  knowledije  of  d«»tails,  it  forms  a 
spirited  and  useful  surnin  iry  ;  l)ut 
without  this  preparatory  inltUigence,  it 
teaches  nothing  distinct;  itsvagueneM 
and  apparent  superficiality  render  it  a 
most  deceitful  lesson. f  The  fault  of 
Saint-Simon's  chanicters  is,  that  they 
are  too  long,  and  that  he  repeats  his 
touehes  too  oifken.  He  dmwi,  with  the 
endless  labour  of  a  Dutch  painter, 
every  wrinkle,  pu'<tnlo,  and  wart.  Rut 
there  is  sonieihinu  m  all  this  which 
gives  intrinsic  evidence  of  extreme  ac- 
eoracy;  the  minutitt  are  of  a  kind 
which  eouM  never  sprint;  froea  imagf* 
nation.  lufxliaustibU*  observance  and 
rc'letitlcss  seventy  were  the  fortos  of 
iSuint-Simon.  lie  was  an  urislocrut,  of 
a  temperament  which  in  these  d^ys 
will  meet  with  little  Imvoiir.  lie 
thought  that  ministers,  generals,  the 
upper  class  of  la\vvrr<?,  and  all  great 
funclionanes,  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  bigh-bom.  That  such  a  body  are 
a  necessary  counteibahmce  to  the  ca- 
pricious  power  of  the  monarchy,  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain, 
that  ptirvenus  are  Hj)t  either  to  retain 
the  servility  of  spirit  imposed  by  the 
circumstuioes  of  their  first  entry  into 
life,  or  to  be  inebriated  by  their  sudden 
elevation.  All  this  is  exemplified  by 
Saint-Simon  in  iJie  most  striking  man- 
ner, it  must  be  admitted,  the  princi- 
ples, the  morals,  the  manneif  ,  and  the 
conduct,  both  internal  and  eiterTial, 
of  this  rciirn  had  an  influence  on  all 
Europe,  which  all  countries,  and  espe- 


*  Saint-Sfanon  tells  a  emtona  story  of  Colbert's  absurd  pretensions  to  birth.  He 
imagined  htsoself  to  be  spnm^  from  a  great  Scotch  family,  descended  from  the  kings 
of  that  nation.  He  worrit-d  Louis  XH".  to  npi>lv  to  t!ii»  King  of  Enqland  to  obtain 
Droofd  of  tliia  allegation  ^  the  latter  was  tardy  in  his  answer.  Colbert  would  nut  let 
bis  mooaroh  rest  till  he  a|^ied  again.  At  length  tlie  answer  csme,  and  put  the 
monarch  in  a  rage  at  having  exposed  himself  to  so  ridiculous  an  application.  The 
Knrjlish  sovoroifrn  could  find  no  trace.s  of  Colbt  rt's  Scotch  descent ;  he  found  a  Scotch 
family  of  obscurity,  of  a  name  bearing  some  remote  resemblance,  but  no  evidence  of 
Colbert's  sOinnee  to  it.  This  nsme  was  Cuthh^rt,  Notwithstanding  this,  Colbert's 
descent  from  this  family  is  pompously  set  forth  in  the  Dictionnaire  Vcridique. 

t  Le  Montey  gives  the  chamcter  of  this  work,  though  Le  Montey  w^j^a^wab, 
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cially  KnglanH,  deeply  feel  at  this  cri- 
tical moment !  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
nve  the  fetal  blow  to  the  remaining 
ubertifli  of  the  French  monarch  v.  The 
abeolote  power  of  Louis  XIV.  raises 
disgust  and  indignation ;  and  his  niter 
want  of  heart,  and  the  extreme  little- 
ness of  his  mind  in  all  his  pursuits  and 
pleasures,  and  ia  the  rMuiations  of  his 
court,  however  splendid  it  might  ntke 
the  outward  appearance  of  that  court, 
leave  us  abased  in  spirit  at  the  con- 
templation of  the  frailties  and  follies 
of  mankind!  The  lessoo  taught  us 
ought  to  increase  our  esteem  and  love 
of  the  British  constitution,  such  as  it 
has  been  in  its  three  estates  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  such  as,  we  trust,  it  will 
ever  be,  in  defiance  of  the  alterations 
of  society,  of  the  predominance  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  of  the  weight  of 
taxation,  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
peerage,  and  of  the  rapid  changes  of 
property  1  But  if  we  are  such  optimists 
as  to  be  blind  to  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice on  which  we  stand,  we  are  lost. 

We  have  not  space  here  for  any  no- 
tice of  the  (Orleans  regency,  and  we  are 
not  willing  to  touch  upon  the  fatal  and 
most  nneuled-lbr  revolution  of  1830; 
about  which  so  mudi  has  been  already 
written.  Yet  we  cannot  close  our  re- 
marks without  alluding  to  tlie  abolition 
of  the  French  hereditary  peerage. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  con- 
stitutional purpose  of  a  Chamber  of 
Peers  should  be  answered,  tinless  it  be 
hereditary,  because  when  it  is  for  life, 
it  must  he  dependent  on  the  crown. 
If  hereditary,  all  the  objections  that  lie 
to  an  alleged  want  of  merit  apply  as 
much  to  the  son  of  a  parvenu  raised  by 
his  own  personal  qualities,  as  to  the 
son  of  a  noble  of  ancient  descent,  while 
the  respect  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the ' 
human  mind  to  pay  to  old  nobility  is 
wanting.  They  who  consider  tlie  pri- 
vilege of  jieerajie  a  feather,  either  as  it 
affects  tlie  individual  on  w  hom  it  is  con- 
ferred, or  tliose  over  whom  it  gives  ju- 
risdiction and  political  power,  must  be 
profoundly  ignorant.  It  is  a  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  constitution  as  to  its 
practical  results,  it  is  almost  too  trite 
lo  mention  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
poise  between  the  king  and  the  people. 
The  quality  and  source  of  this  poise  is, 
that  it  is  born  and  nursed  in  a  more 
elevated  sphere  than  the  people,  and  is 
placed  ahove  their  vapours.  II  igh  per- 
sonal qualities  roav,hy  a  sparing  inter- 
mixture, produce  the  same  effect.  It  is 
not  a  speculative  whim  to  assume  that 


high  birth  gives  opinion  sand  feelings 
above  arbitrium  popularis  aura.  And 
the  experience  of  all  ages  proves  that 
illustrious  descent  operates  strongly  on 
the  human  mind  in  producing  respect 
and  confirming  authority.  As  it  is  of 
the  essence  uf  tlie  inde|)ondence  of  a 
house  of  peers  that  it  should  be  heredi- 
tary, it  follows  of  course  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  living  peerage  should  not 
nnve  attained  that  station  as  a  reward 
for  their  own  individual  merits.  Now 
if  personal  worth  does  not  descend, 
where  the  personal  worth  of  a  new 
man's  son  ? 

The  ancient  historic  names  and 
blood  are  rapidly  wearing  out  in  all 
Europe.  But  still  there  are  very  strik- 
ing instances  of  splendid  descent  to  be 
found.  It  requires  a  mind  exeiciaed 
in  genealogical  researches,  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  innumerable  streams 
that  concentre  in  the  veins  of  a  few  dis- 
tinguished fiunilies.  There  is  supposed 
to  be  so  much  ehailatantsm  and  Ihbe 
colouring  in  pedigree,  that  vulgar  and 
base  minds  take  the  advantaee  to  decry 
these  topics.  The  history  of  the  peer- 
age, both  of  France  and  England,  is 
not  a  light  matter  in  the  public  opinion ; 
and  therefore  names  and  alliances  in- 
terwoven with  annals  of  the  nation 
have  a  very  strong  intiuence.  In  these 
days,  if  our  constitution  shall  survive 
democratic  rage,  it  must  be  Imt  the  res- 
pectability 9nd  power  of  the  upper 
nouse  of  parliament.  If  it  could  be 
established  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
recommendation  in  honourable  birth, 
we  think  it  would  follow  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  house  of  peers.  The 
fund  of  a  house  of  peers  must,  as  we 
have  said,  he  birth;  and  revolutionists 
and  radicals  may  argue  as  they  will, 
birth  will  alwavs  have  great  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Politicians  and  genealogists  may 
differ  a  little  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
most  distinguished  birth ;  some  may 
require  a  little  more  than  others.  But 
the  ground-work  of  nobility  and  the 
peerage  lies  in  the  institutions  of  ("har- 
lemagne;  and  none  can  be  called  j)Osi- 
tively  great  and  venerable,  that  cannot 
fiuriy  wad  reasonably  tnwe  itself  to  that 
source.  This  will  be  called  a  severe 
and  extravagant  test ;  but  all  else  is 
comparatively  indefinite,  if  not  tntling. 
Taken  thus,  it  connects  itself  with  the 
history  of  all  Europe:  all  seems  thus 
to  become  as  it  were  one  family.  And 
thus  the  greatest  houses  begin  with 
modem  history. 
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OALLERT  or  LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

No.xti: 

MISS  LkhDOV. 

Letitia  Eusabetb  Lamdon  I  Burke  Mud,  that  ten  tliOMftnd  swords  ought  to 
have  leaped  out  of  their  scabbards  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette; 
and  in  like  manner  we  maintain,  that  ten  thousand  pens  shotild  leap  out  of  their 
inkbotlles  to  pay  homage  to  L.  £.  L.  In  Burke's  time,  Jacobinism  had  banished 
chivahry — at  least,  out  of  France — and  the  swords  remained  unbared  for  the 
queen;  we  Aell  prove^  the!  our  pens  shall  be  uninked  for  the  poeleii. 

Al  ta  writing  the  lUstory  of  her  birth,  edncatioo,  and  all  oUier  such  particil* 
lars,  we  must  decline  so  doiu;^  for  many  reasons  ;  of  which  we  may  specify  one, 
viz.  that  we  look  upon  it  as  the  most  indefensible  of  all  things  to  inquire  into 
the  chronological  history  of  an^  lady  —  in  which  sentiment,  it  will  be  seen  on 
enanioetioii,  that  all  the  compileiv  of  all  4he  peerages  agree  with  us.  Nor  shall 
we  detain  ourselves  by  long  detaili  of  her  works.  Qua  regio  in  (crrisT  saya 
Virgil:  but  we  forget;  we  are  writing  about  a  lady,  and  must  abjure  Latinising, 
and  content  ourselves  by  paraphrasing  Vii-gil's  question  in  English,  and  ask, 
In  which  quarter  of  our  literary  wgrld  is  not  L.  £.  L.  known  and  admired  ? 
Prom  her  imfrovmrnOHee  (a  word  puzzling  to  pronounce  to  the  aTerage  natives 
^  €}ockney-land,  and  which  she,  not  having  the  fear  of  Delia  Cruaea  before  her 
eyes,  spelt  with  a  single  v,  thereby  deluding  into  that  practice  many  ingenious 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies),  which,  we  believe,  was  her  lirst  work  published  in 
tiie  substantive  shape  of  a  volume,  to  her  last  illustrations  of  the  gaUierings  of 
Fiiher  or  Heath,  throo|^  the  vet^e  <tf  her  OoUm  Viokt'waA  the  prose  of  hhr 
Romance  and  ReidUyfSi  her  works  have  been  favourites  with  every  body,  but 
especial  pets  of  the  press.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  forthcoming  Fnmeaea 
Currara  will  receive  an  accueil  equally  favo\iral)lc. 

There  is  too  much  about  love  in  them,  some  cross-grained  critic  will  say. 
How,  Squaietoee,  can  there  be  too  mo^  6f  love  in  a  young  lady's  writings  f 
we  reply  in  a  question.  Is  she  to  write  of  politics,  or  political  economy,  or 
pugilism,  or  punch  ?  Certainly  not.  We  feel  a  determined  dislike  of  women 
who  wander  into  these  unfeminine  paths  ;  they  should  immediately  hoist  a 
mustache — aud,  to  do  them  justice,  they  in  general  do  exhibit  no  inconsider- 
able specimen  of  the  hair-lip.  We  think  Miss  L.  £.  L.  has  chosen  the  better 
part.  She  shews  every  now  and  then  that  she  is  possessed  of  information,  feel- 
ing, and  genius,  to  enable  her  to  shine  in  other  departments  of  poetry  ;  but  she 
does  right  in  thinkin^r  thnt  Sappho  knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  choee 
the  tender  passion  as  tlie  theme  for  woman. 

Whether  she  merely  writes  on  this  theme  as  a  matter  of  abstract  poetry,  or 
whether  there  is  any  thing  less  unsubstantial  to  Inspire  the  aeutiments  of  her 
6owing  versesy  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  right  to  ask;  but  this  we  shall 
say,  that  she  is  a  very  nice,  unbluestockingish,  well-dressed,  and  trim-looking 
young  lady,  fond  of  sitting  pretty  much  as  Croquis  (who  has  hit  her  likeness 

admirably^  IiM  \f^  naaf  <»ttMlit11w_*k*MVA*l  MMttimA  at  A.uv. 
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Pertian  Women, 


[October, 


FCRSIAir  WOMBV.* 


Sin  John  Mat  tot  m  hns  dono  rmirh 
to  do  away  with  llie  vulgar  superstition 
•we  entertained,  that  the  women  of  the 
eastern  woild  were  not  only  slaves, 
but  strictly  watched  captives — that  our 
boasted  freedom  of  women  in  England 
was  quite  a  farce  wlien  compared  with 
the  Persians ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson  nn- 
liesitatingly  proves,  that  the  moon-faced 
beauties  of  the  V^si  are  not  only  more 
induluc'l,  Init  nn^  by  custom  ami  law 
allowed  to  hv.  domestic  tyrants.  The 
Koran,  likewise,  ranks  women  as  true 
believers,  and  has  put  it  out  of  the 
uower  of  a  husband  to  injure  his  wife, 
pnloss  he  can  procure  four  witnrs-ios 
of  her  guilt,  or  swear  four  limes  to  the 
fact  hnnself ;  and  even  then  her  whole 
dower  must  be  paid  her.  The  Persian 
poets  certainly  give  women  an  exalted 
station  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and 
shew  that  they  may  be  masters  : 

"  Women  are  over  masters  when  tfaoy 
p1essi>. 

And  cozen  with  their  Idadnoss ;  d»ej 

hnvp  54]iells, 
Superior  to  tlie  wand  of  tlie  magician  ; 
And  from  their  lips  the  words  of  wisdom 

fall 

Like  softest  music  on  the  listpoing  ear. 
O,  tlipv  are  matchlt'ss  in  suprt'uiacj  !" 

So  sang  I'lrdausi ;  and  a  more  appro- 
priate  motto  could  not  be  found  for  the 
book  of  wisdom  before  us.   Hits  book 

purposes  to  bo  a  "  icanit'tl  lrt  :iti<o,  not 
writtc'i\  for  the  use  of  tiic  lords  ot  the 
creation,  but  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  female  sex.  Should 
any  woman,  therefore,  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  m(xle  of  procoedinc;  in 
household  atlairs,  she  has  only  to  refer 
to  the  grave  expounders  of  those  laws 
and  observances  which  are  deemed  so 
bigfaly  important  and  necessary  among 
women  who  aspire  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  propriety,  prudence,  and 
decorum."  These  laws  are  made  and 
expounded  by  five  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  wisest  women  in  the  land, 
who,  from  drrp  study  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  pursuits  and  habits 
of  the  sex,  are  competent  to  settle  every 
difficulty  that  could  possibly  arise  in  the 
course  of  domestic  life :  their  names  are, 
Kulsum  Niuifli,  tlu>  senior  Batvon, 

Shalir-Bunu  Daihdi, 
Dadeh-BH7.ni  Am. 


Paji  Yasniin,  and 
KliAla Gul-hari  ; 

and  two  other  functionaries,  wliose 
chief  employment  seems  to  be  to  sup- 
port and  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  five. 

All  the  maxims  are  not  of  the  same 
de<^rec  of  obljojation,  but  are  <livi(led 
into  four,  viz.  wdjibt  necessary,  expe- 
dient; mmitahabj  desirable;  mtmafy 
according  to  the  law  and  tntditions  rrf 
IMohamtiird  ;  and  f;vivwt  ntuakhady 
imprnitive,  or  absol  itdy  neccssar}-. 
The  book  opens,  wilii  all  due  propriety, 
with  those  laws  and  observances  which 
are  deemed  imperative. 

"  It  is  highly  essential  to  ur^  that  the 
institutidns  niul  oniinanros  (lf'r:(  ri?n>(l  aiul 
explained,  under  the  autliority  and  sanc- 
tum of  mntronB  of  deep  learning,  equallr 
versed  in  the  mystery  of  aTertin^  misfor- 
tune, and  fho  nioflT>s  of  mnkincr  mankind 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  sofler  sex* 
riiottld  be  most  stvietly  stteoded  to  atnd 
raforoed  in  every  nsfM  rt.   Human  life 

nnil  liiuiian  affairs  only  hang'  hy  a  thread  ; 
success  or  failure  depends  on  the  nicest 
movement ;  and,  dierefore,  to  avoid  the 
appriMidi  and  pressure  of  oahnity,  no 

ceromony  orprrsrrihcil  ohspn'ancc  oujjht 
to  be,  under  any  cirrumstances,  omitted: 

'  For  what  is  life  1  a  breath,  a  vapour, 
A  bahble,  a  still  wasting  taper ; 

Nowsf nrci-b  seen, now  dull  iinwhright. 
And  now  it  sheds  a  quivering  light. 
Then  quickly  fades  away  in  night.* 

Above  all,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  stars,  must  be  invariably 
cottsolled  on  every  important  occasion.*' 

Some  of  the  superstitions  are  highly 
amusincj ;  and  had  tlie  infallible  cure 
set  forth  by  these  learned  ladies  foe 
stopping  the  progress  of  an  epidemic, 
but  been  known  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera,  tlie  n<x\rd  of  Health 
wouM  have  found  their  labours  ami 
researches  considerably  al)ridged,  and 
would  have  blessed  the  wisdom  of 
Kulsum  Naneh  and  her  colleagues. 

"  Whenever  a  i>erson  pays  the  debt 
^  nature  on  a  Wednesday,  and  on  the 

following  Wednesday  another  person  of 
t)ie  s;nno  house  dies,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  one  uf  the  de;ul  man's  slioes  into  the 
grave  with  him,  to  check  the  mortality 
which  might  without  that  preraiiJiou 
coutiime  in  the  family.  When  one  of 
the  shoes  of  the  deceased  cannot  bo 
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found.   IViji  Yiismin  and  Shahr  D4n4 
Dadeh  cuucur  iu  Uie  old  saying 

•  If  T0«  euaol  ind  •  iliMt 
T  Jk«  n  tgg.  and  thtt  Witt  do.' " 

Surely  this  volume  throws  quite  a 
new  light  upon  the  conduct  aUowed 
in  eastern  climes  to  the  fairer  part  of 
the  crcauo<i ;  for  we  ftud  llie  seven 
not  only  approving,  but  aotusny  ineaW 
cnting  the  most  determined  coquetry. 

For  instance,  amonc:  other  customs 
known  to  he  of  i;reat  edicacy  and 
power  is  the  fdhnving  : 

"  Uu  tlie  last  Friday  of  the  blsMsd 
month  of  Ramazan  the  women  ought  to 
dress  superbly  and  perfume  themselves, 
and  put  on  their  host  ornaments,  uud  go 
tu  die  porticos  of  the  mos^iues,  because 
yoang  men  of  ejrpresa  Ibrms,  with  tulifi 
cheeks  aiid  amorous  dfmoinour,  nust-m- 
ble  there  in  greater  num tiers  than  ut 
other  places.  Thers  they  most  sit  down , 
sad  stretch  out  their  ftot,  end  erery  ono 
must  light  twelve  tapers  ;  nnd  in  doing 
this  care  must  be  taken  to  lift  the  hand 
high  above  the  head,  so  ss  to  raise  up 
the  veil,  as  if  by  accident,  nnd  thus  dis* 
pinv  tlieir  ]ii>:uitit'ul  faros.   Tlieir  crimson- 
tinted  toes  must  uliio  be  exposed,  in 
order  thiit  the  young  men  may  aee  and 
admire  them  with  wounded  bewrls.  But 
it  would  b4>  nn  mduckv  omen  if  one  of 
the  tapers  were  left  uuligbted.    liibi  J  an 
Aghft  sad  tbs  rsst  of  the  learned  eonetere 
are  unsnimoua  in  this  opinion.  Further, 
it  is  not  at  all  necMsnry  that  in  lif^hting 
the  tapers  ailence  should  be  observed  ; 
on  the  eoatrary,  lovely  women  should 
always  lot  tlmr  sweat  voices  be  heard,— 

'  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 

plensing, 

Than  hearing  strains  of  melting  melody 
Fiom  lips  tbst  shame  the  mby. 
And  on  that  day,  the  last  Friday  of  Tla- 
mazfni,  prayers  should  ho  twice  ]>erf()rrned 
kneeling,  to  secure  the  8|>eedy  accum- 
plishment  of  their  wishes  ana  desires. 
Kulsum  Naneh  and  her  colleagues  agree, 
that  lhf»  efficac  v  of  these  ohsorvnncoS  is 
much  increased  when  atte  nded  tu  in  those 
mesquw  which  are  meetly  frenii'^*'<'< 
the  poor  and  alll''^~' 


to  study  it  beforehand,  that  they  may 
with  all  proprict  V  withstand  any  attempt 
of  their  nnsbttnds  to  interfere  with  their 
amusement.  Kulsuro  Naneh,  the  senior 

of  the  le  u  ned  conclave,  is  {t.irticulariy 
decided  on  this  head.    I'or  in>lance: 

"No  woman  can  entertain  the  least 
hope  of  heaven  whose  husband  forbids 
the  things  that  are  herein  commanded, 

and  ronsidori'd  proper  f(tr  Iut  ]>loa.sur«» 
and  happiness  in  this  world.  For  with 
whst  eomfait  can  a  woman  remain  in  the 
hoaas  of  hsr  husbsnd,  who  is  continually 
opposed  to  those  rerrontions  towhirli  Iter 
whole  soul  is  devoted  !  Dadeh-liitzm 
Atk  aays,  I  have  proved,  from  the  in** 
Structions  of  my  uuisti  r  Iblis,  that  the 
mnn  ^  lio  does  not  allow  his  wife  to  vitiit 
holv  places  and  mos(|ues»  and  thu  houses 
of  ner  friends,  male  and  female,  with 
whom  interviews  may  have  been  con- 
certod,  nnd  who  prohihits  other  innoci'Ut 
and  acrreeablo  proceedings,  sucli  as  wo 
have  deemed  proper  and  expedient  for 
her  own  satisfaction  and  comfort, —  that 
man,  I  say,  will  be  condemned  hereafter 
to  severe  and  merited  punishment.  And 
in  soeh  esae  it  ie  w&jab  that  the  rslalions 
of  the  wife  should  carry  the  husband 
before  th»>  Kaza  nnd  claim  a  divorce,  «»r 
deed  of  separutiun,  tu  thu  end  tluit  the 
wife  mav  be  released  from  her  misery, 
and  h<»  furni.shod  witli  n  scp-.irato  iijiiin- 
tenance.  If  thu  hu.shand  should  refuiK) 
to  be  divorced,  and  the  wifo  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  he  and  his  relations  are 
deservedly  liable  to  pay  the  espiatocy 
mulct,  as  in  cases  of  murder." 

It  appears  from  most  of  the  travellers 
who  have  written  on  eastern  customs, 
timt  suits  for  separation  almost  inva- 
riably are  caused  by  badness  of  temper 
or  disagreement,  not  from  ill  conduct. 
If  the  complaint  comes  from  the  woman, 
she  c;ui  claim  nothing  from  her  husband. 
In  consequence  of  which  law,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  not  unfrcquenlly  happens 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  that  a  man, 
wishing  to  £^ct  rid  of  his  wife,  maltreats 
her  in  every  way,  so  that  in  self-defence 
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'  Soft  speech,  and  languid  looks,  and  gaj 
fttdte, 

Bonty  improve,  tad  jojMS  tboog^ 

insfiire  : 

Fertum'd  with  musk,  in  si'   and  gems 
tmiyed, 

ResistlesH  nre  the  charms  of  i  fi^  or  maid  ; 
Since,  richly  dressed,  with  smiles  thai 

ever  pleese, 
AIoreljwoiniiiwittsthelMSttwidi 

There  are  many  amusing  laws  de> 
tailed,  and  observances  by  which  good 

and  evil  fortune  may  be  ascertained, 
health  restored,  and  happiness  insured. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  maxims  are  original 
and  amusing.  The  obsenranees  of  the 
bath,  which  ibrais  so  material  a  part  of 
eastern  luxury,  are  minutely  laid  down, 
and  contain  most  excellent  rules  for 
comfort,  and  many  injunctions,  how, 
by  cocjuettish  demeanour,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  youths  of  cypress  form 
and  tulip  che<ks.  The  ladies,  after 
the  use  of  the  b.iih,  make  it  a  sort  of 
convertasione,  where  every  species  of 
gossip  is  allowed ;  and  women  who 
have  spirtt  and  care  for  their  reputa- 
tion are  careful  to  have  a  collation 
provided,  and  entertain  their  friends. 
It  would  seem  that  the  baths  were 
almost  held  sacred,  and  that  by  tfie 
use  of  it  they  vrere  entitled  to  plenary 
indulgence  for  any  sins  ihvy  im^ht 
commit  ;  for  tl^'  translator  makes 
Shahr  iianu  Dadeh  say,  in  her  golden 
maxims, — "  It  is  wrong  in  men,  when 
they  see  a  woman  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  or  any  private  retreat,  to  ask  her 
where  she  has  been."  This,  surely  we 
must  allow,  is  liberty  which,  with  all 
the  boasted  freedom  granted  to  tlie 
women  of  England,  we  should  fear  is 
not  equalled  here.  The  conclave  class 
men  into  tliree  tribes ;  their  distinctions 
are  so  amusing,  that  they  nmst  be  given 
in  the  words  of  female  sages : — 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  men :  1.  A 

proper  man ;  S.  Hilf aaun ;  S.  A  Hopul- 

hupla.  A  proper  man  at  once  supplies 
whatever  uecesbaries  or  indulgences  his 
vrife  may  require ;  he  never  presumes  to 
go  ontwithtnit  his  wife's  permission,  or 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  her  wish." 

Adet  this,  we  most  recant  our  old 

notions  of  the  slavery  and  subjection 
in  which  the  Persians  keep  their 
women;  instead  of  slaves,  liieyare  do- 
mestic tyrants :  indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  they,  like  kmgs,  were  tnviohible, 
and  could  do  no  wrong.  The  present 
"  heroes  of  chivalry  "  of  civilised  Eu- 
rope would  hardly  win  a  reputation  for 


deference  and  courteous  demeanour^ 
were  they  to  be  judged  bv  Shahr  Bm 
Dadeh ;  and  few  waold  be  daetned 
proper  men. 

"  Your  half  man,  of  the  second  clsBis, 

is  a  ver>*  poor  snivellino^  wr*^teh,  always 
meddhng,  with  but  little  furniture  iu  his 
bouse,  ind  just  bread  and  salt  enough 

for  bare  subsistence,  never  on  any  occa* 
sion  enjoying  the  least  degree  of  comfort* 
The  wifti  sits  iu  his  house  and  works,  and 
all  abe  earns  is  applied  to  proeure  feed 

ond  lights.  Tt  is  therefore  w/ijib  in  that 
industrious  woman  to  reply  harshly  to 
whatever  he  says  ;  and  if  he  beats  her,  it 
is  wdjib  for  her.to  bite  and  scratch  him, 
and  pull  his  beard,  and  do  every  thing  in 
her  power  to  annov  him.  If  his  severity 
exceeds  all  bounds,  let  her  petition  the 
K&sl  and  get  a  divorce." 

This  is  good  advice  of  the  learned 
seven,  enough  to  make  a  man  of  mo* 

derate  monns  tremble.  Luckily,  in 
our  part  of  liie  world  scratchinj;  and 
fighting  are  not  considered  iady-like 
accomplishments,  much  less  w&ju>. 

"  The  third  class,  or  Hupul-hupla,  has 
ttothini;,  no  friends.   He  wants  to  drees 

and  live  luxuriously,  hut  is  t(^ta1Iy 
destitute  of  means.  If  the  wife  of  such 
a  man  absents  herself  from  his  house, 
even  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights^  he 
must  not  on  her  return  ask  her  where  she 
has  been ;  and  if  he  sees  a  stranger  in  tbe 
boQse,  he  must  not  ask  who  it  is,  or  what 
he  wants.  Whenever  he  comes  home 
and  find?^  the  street-door  shut,  he  must 
not  knock,  but  retire,  and  not  presume  to 
enter  tfll  he  sees  it  Arswn  open.  ^  Should 
he  act  contrary  to  this,  the  wife  must 
immediately  demand  adivorce.  Kulsfim 
ISioneh  says,  that  if  such  a  husband 
should  afterwards  even  beg  to  bo  par- 
doned and  allowed  to  resume  his  former 
domestic  habits,  it  would  be  wrong  in 
the  wife  to  remain  a  single  day  longer 
under  his  roof." 

The  first  part  of  the  description  of 
the  hupul-hupla  is  exactly  that  class  of 
beings  whom  the  French  so  happily 

denominate  chevaliers  (fin<hstrie^  who 
so  admirably  contrive  to  live  without 
any  ostensible  means  of  living.  If 
they  do  many,  however,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  they  would  like  their 
wives  to  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  book  of  wisdom  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  spirit  of  tbe  laws  set  forth 
breathes  a  spirit  most  inimical  to  oar 
creed  of  matrimonial  deference  and 
obedience ;  and  it  would  not  be  unwise 
in  the  young  men  to  rise  e/i  masse, 
and  prohibit  a  book  that  inculcates 
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wqA  dtfiiMigllt  subversion  ofpnpriehr. 

For  instance,  would  not  a  young  lady 
of  spirit,  when  denied  something  she 
wanted,  feel  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
support  her  dignity  at  least  in  as  great 
a  aegree  as  the  reputed  Persian  slaves, 
and  follow  the  advke  of  Jkuisum  Ni^ 
neh  1 

*'  Tt  iswajib  that  she  should  scold  and 
fight  with  her  huAbaad,  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  day,  till  die  obtaiiMlraaihin  tha 
amoiiBt  letjoired.  And  since  there  is  no 

constancy  m  the  disposition ,  nor  rprtaiiitv 
ia  the  life  of  a  husband,  who  may  repu- 
diate his  wife  fimn  eapriee,  or  chance  to 
die  suJdealy,  it  SB  neccesarjr  and  w4jib, 
whibt  hhe  does  remain  in  his  bouse,  to 
scrape  together,  br  little  and  little,  all  in 
her  powec,  ttiat  woea  die  hour  of  sepen^ 
tion  arrives  she  may  be  able  to  dross 
elegantly,  and  enjoy  herself,  until  (if 
alive)  be  repents  and  becomes  obedient 
loherwiliy 

The  female  sages,  not  content  with 
incoleating  the  most  severe  domestic 
tyranny,  boldly  prescribe  pillage.  It 
is  impossible  to  blame  prudent  fore- 
sight, and  a  purse  in  time  of  need  is  a 
blessing ;  but  ically  this  household 
pilfering  is  father  too  bad,  and  the  men 
of  Persia  must  not  only  be  the  most 
obedient  but  the  most  enduring  and 
forbearing  men  in  nature ;  for  it  must 
be  any  thing  but  agreeable,  the  know- 
ledge that  yonr  wife  is  daily  appro- 
priating a  portion  of  your  goods,  in  the 
expectation  either  of  separation  or  your 
dealii.  It  appears  that,  thougli  the 
moon-faced  neauties  are  allowed  so 
many  privileges^  and  are  to  pass  un- 
questioned, the  same  does  not  apply 
to  the  men  ;  and  the  wife  is  instructed 
to  discover  and  prevent  her  husband 
from  conversing  with  another.  The 
bath  and  prayer,  though  so  essential, 
may  both  be  dispensed  with,  rather 
than  leave  the  husband  in  the  house 


with  a  skve.  Shahr  BtoCi  Dadeh 
says,— 

Should  a  woman,  whilst  en^ai^od  in 
prayer,  happen  to  discovor  Iut  husband 
speaking  to  u  straoee  damsel,  it  is  wujib 
fer  her  to  pause  and  listen  attentively  to 
what  passes  between  them,  and  if  neces* 
sary  to  put  an  end  to  their  convmation.'  '* 

I\Ius:r  and  singing,  ever  so  charm- 
ing in  pretty  women,  are  considered 
accomplishments  of  primary  import- 
ance by  die  law|[ivers;  their  instmo- 
tions  are  imperative  on  this  head. 

*'  A  musical  instrument  of  one  kind  or 
other  sliould  ulwavs  be  kept  in  the  house, 
thatneighbours,  whilst  visiting  each  other, 
may  never  be  without  the  means  of 
Sliding  to  the  pleasure  and  sociability  of 
their  jmrties.  If  it  so  happon  that  nei- 
ther a  dyra  hulkaddr  (a  large  tambourine 
with  rings)  nor  a  ttisddr  ia  provided,  the 
house  ou^t  at  any  rate  to  posseas  a 
brass  (lis!)  and  a  mallet  for  that  purpose, 
ir^verv  woman  should  be  instructed  in  the 
art  ot  pl^ng  upon  tiie  dyni,  cr  tsmbon- 
rine,  and  she  in  turn  most  teach  her 
dauf»ht<'rs,  that  their  time  mav  bo  passed 
ill  joy  and  mirth  j  and  the  songs  of  H4fis, 
shove  all  etfien,  most  he  remembered.** 

Music  likewise  entered  into  their 
games,  and  fanned  a  material  and 
fortunate  part  of  them.  The  game  of 
the  swing,  so  simple  with  us,  is  most 

onriously  described. 

"  In  the  swing  it  is  hoth  mustahab  and 
wiijih  for  two  persona  to  sit  together,  one 

Jassing  a  leg  round  the  waist  of  the  other, 
f  oiw  is  a  youth,  his  companion  a  girl,  SO 
much  the  bett»'r.  Kulsum  Xaneh  says, 
when  they  are  thus  sitting  in  the  swing* 
rope,  mutnslly  embncii^  aad  vibiatinr 
to  and  fro,  Mtidng  esn  be  mete  grseefu 
and  charming,  and  free  from  blame* 
Baji  Va.smin  Is  of  oj^iniun  that,  whilst 
enjoying  the  swteg,  it  is  also  w^ib  to 
repeat  the  feUowiog  lines  :** 


I* 


Swing,  swing  from  the  tree  —  s-'o  how  f]nirklv  we  gof 
Now  high  as  the  branches,  now  sweeuiiig  below. 
Dose  a  rival  preeome  to  supplant  me  T  O,  no ! 
If  he  did,  in  a  moment  his  life-blood  sliould  flow. 
Now  we  cut  throufjh  the  wind,  up  and  down  is  our  flight, 
hly  soul  It  drinks  wme,  and  is  wild  with  delight ; 
Bfy  hesrt's  erimaen  current  tolls  only  for  thee — 
Therefore  be  thou  compassionate,  sweet  one,  to  me. 
Swing,  swing  from  the  tn'e  —  swinfr,  swing  from  the  tree  ; 
I  am  thine,  thine  for  ever  —  then  cling  fast  to  mo  !" 


Notwithstanding  all  this  swinging 
and  entwining,  the  matrons  of  Persia 
who  maka  these  ordinances  most 
dearly  explain  to  their  pupils,  that 
limy  on  no  aocoanC  sanetUm  any  thing 


but  the  purest  platoinc  affrclion.  The 
dyra  sc(-ms  the  most  valued  of  instru- 
ments, though  the  eultivntion  of  ottieia 
ia  recommended  in  strong  terms. 

It  is  mnslsheb  fer  every  penon  who 
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lias  any  taste  for  plwisaro  and  luxurious 
iudulgcnco  lo  play  on  tUe  drum,  the  djrm, 
•nd  other  instramentt.  Evmj  house  that 
can  boaBt  of  mude  is  hleawd,  and  blenes 

others  ;  :»nil  it  is  n  irr.'jit  sin  evor  to  be 
without  tile  cb arm ot  ii  ai  I II uiuu ti «  su u ndii .' " 

We  ai^  almost  led  to  believe  that 
music  ranks  before  devoiion  ;  for, 
blrange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  bidden 
to  leave  oflT  prayer  to  listen  to  sweet 
sounds.  Tlie  women  of  Shiruz,  the 
liativc  city  of  their  much-prixed  Ilafix, 
whoso  tomb  is  not  far  from  the  town, 
assemble  round  the  spot,  and  sing 
pmises  to  bis  memoiy :  the  tnuulator 
ghres  us  one. 

**  Hail  to  tlie bard,  whose  picturings  warm, 
Derired  from  loTe>in^iring  wine, 

Through  every  heart  diffuse  a  chann, 
And  prove  the  poet's  powers  divine ! 

Here  joeond  crowds  wero  wont  to  meet, 
And  round  his  sacred  ashes  throng ; 

And  quailing  wine,  would  oft  repeat 
MutriM  Kiak,  his  sweetest  aong. 

Each  maid  au  ofl'ering  loved  to  pay 
Upon  her  fsTourite  poet's  bier ; 

For  still  his  sweetly  melting  lay 
lireatbea  joj  in  eveij  Peraian  ear." 

Ilafiz  is  almost  idolised  by  ail  Per- 
sia, but  more  especially  by  the  inlia- 
bilanls  of  Shirsa» '*  which  is  iinleed  a 
city  very  much  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tifiil  women,  and  equally  remarkable 
for  its  gaiety  and  magoificence. 

"  The  lovely  damsels  of  Shir&s 
Are  skilled  in  Kols6m  Naneh's  laws. 

Adding  to  charms  that  wisdom  blind 
The  richer  treasures  of  the  mind. 

Their  gtowinp  cheeks  hnvo  tints  thatCSSt 
A  shadow  o'«'r  the  rose's  hloom  ; 

'J'heir  o.yuA,  by  Laili's  unsurpassed. 
Give  splendoor  to  the  deepest  gloon. 

Blaek  brows,  jost  like  the  bended  bow, 

OVnu^ch  those  stars  of  living  light; 

And,  mingling  with  each  other,  show 
The  glance  of  beauty  still  more  hright. 

J  heir  musky  locks  have  ouch  a  spell ; 

Each  hair  itself  ensnares  the  heart  j 
Their  moles  are  irresutible. 

And  nf^xuB  to  the  soul  io^iart. 

And  what  is  better,  wise  and  fair. 
And  more  discreet  than  others  are« 
Tlie  lovely  damsels  of  Shir^ix 
Are  akilled  in  Kolsdm  Naneh'a  laws. 

Bat  Georgia  is  a  garden  sweet. 
Anil  IWauiy's  own  ronsntie  seat ; 
Tlje  (laili-ltroweil  maidens  there  poSSOBI 
1  he  boon  of  perfect  loveliness. 


Stag's  eyes  in  sleepy  languor  roD, 
And  captivate  the  softened  soul ; 
Loi^  sdkeo  laahes  shade  die  ball. 
And  tiesses  o'er  the  sbonldem  ftU 

In  many  a  hoart-hewildering  ring. 
Glossy  uud  black  us  raven's  wiogj 
Their  forms  with  fine  proportion  grseed. 
Full -bosomed,  slender  round  the  witist, 

U  ith  tnjHTinu'  limbs  of  snowv  whiteness, 
Eclijisui'^'  even  tlie  moon  in  brightness. 

Circassian  damsels,  too,  display 
Snperior  eharma,  and,  ever  gay. 
Chase  sorrow  from  the  heart  away. 
Thouch  often  thev  are  bought  and  aoid. 
By  mothers  giveu  for  paltry  gold, 
Vet  ia  not  theirs  s  slavish  part ; 
Ueautv  still  holds  in  chains  the  heart* 
And  tfiev,  in  princelv  hall  or  bower. 
With  wedded  dames  have  equal  power; 
For  they  have  never  Ailed  to  Iook 
In  KulsAm  Nuneh's  matchless  hook, 
And  studying  there  ol)tajnc<l  that  blessing. 
More  ihiin  all  others  worth  possessing. 

Daughters  of  Persia !  still  is  yours 
The  art  to  charm,  while  life  endures ; 
Ilut  search  }36shir  to  Khornssiin, 
There's  none  like  those  of  Isfahan, 
For  wit  and  pleasantry-  and  loving. 
Even  the  joys  of  life  improving. 
But  they  are  jealons,  and  make  man 
Know  who's  supreme  at  Isfahim ; 
Since  they,  upholding  woman's  cause. 
Her  rights,  and  Kula^m  Naneh*s  laws. 
Have,  heroine-like,  the  resolutloB 
To  put  them  well  in  execution. 

What  are  the  women  of  Tabnz? 
Not  beautiful,  and  yet  they  pleaae. 
Please  t  yes,  by  heavens  t  and  thej  oom- 

mand. 

And  always  keep  the  upper  haTid  ; 
Their  tempers,  sharp  as  Damask  sword. 
Throw  bittemeaa  in  every  word  t 
Yet  man,  obsequious  to  their  will. 
Controlled,  and  unresistinp:  still, 
lieuds  patiently  beueuih  their  sway. 
Anxious  to  live  aa  beat  he  may. 
Til  us,  whether  beautiful  or  plain, 
\\  uni  iu  asserts  her  lordly  reign  ; 
Which  proves  her  intellectual  power. 
For  wisdom  is  the  sex's  dower  1" 

Tite  name  of  Laili,  that  oocins  in 

tlit.Mj  verses,  has  become  celebrated  by 
Lord  Byron's  mention  of  her  in  his 
Btyde  qf\U>i/dos ;  her  story  forms  the 
subject  of  innumerable  songs,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  amongst  dm 
Peistan  tales  of  love  and  romance,  and 
has  also  the  charm  of  truth  to  recom- 
mend it.  Kais,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Majnun,  which  aopelU- 
tion  he  acquiied  by  going  mad  from 
vmliappy  love,  was  a  beaotiliil  poet. 
Fragments  of  his  exquisite  son;^  are 
still  found,  and  form  the  pride  and 
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boast  of  the  Anibs  of  Ilij;i2 :  ho  was 
the  only  son  of  their  chief,  lie  be- 
came enamoured  of  Laiii,  the  daughter 
of  another  Aiab  chief,  who,  though 
boasting  all  the  accomplishments  of 
a  hivihly-educated  eastern  girl,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  was  not  tiiought  beau- 
Mful  by  any  one  but  her  infatuated 
lover.  We  are  told  she  was  abort,  and 
of  a  swarthy  complexion  ;  yet  Majnun 
loNt  liis  senses  by  her  beauty,  llow 
dilltrenily  he  saw  from  others  is  well 
told  in  an  anecdote  related  by  Sir 
Wittiam  Jones.  The  kattfeh  said  to 
Laili^  **  Art  thou  the  damsel  for  whom 


the  lost  Majnun  has  become  a  wan- 
derer in  the  desert  ?  tliou  surpossest 
not  other  girls  in  beauty."  She  said. 
Be  silent,  for  thou  art  not  Majnun." 
Majnun,  in  his  frensied  wanderings, 
fancied  that  the  cypress,  or  pophr,  w;is 
Laili,  or  resembled  her,  and,  like  Or- 
lando, poured  out  his  passionate  la- 
mentations to  it.  This  tree  has  since 
acquired  the  name  of  the  free  tree,  or 
&2ad  derakht ;  for  Majnun,  seeing  a 
gardener  about  to  cut  one  down,  saved 
it  from  destruction,  by  addressing  the 
gardener  on  the  fancied  resemblanoe. 


**  *  Gardener!  did  erer love tiij  heart  ooatrol t 

Was  e^er  woman  mistress  of  thy  soul  ? 
When  joy  bus  thrilled  through  every  glowing  nerro, 
Hadst  thou  no  wish  thut  feeling  to  presenre  1 
Does  not  a  woniairs  luve  delight,  entrance, 
And  every  blessing  fortune  yields  enlianco  ? 
'l  lien  Btup  thy  lifted  hand,  the  stroke  suspend  — 
Sparc,  spare  the  cypress-tree,  if  thott'rt  my  Mend! 
And  why  ?  —  look' there,  and  be  forewarned  by 
^I'is  Laib's  form,  all  grarp,  all  majesty. 
Would'st  thou  root  up  resemblance  so  complete. 
And  laj  its  bianehea  withering  at  thy-  fogtl 
What,  Lallf's  form  I  no,  spare  the  cypress  tree; 
Let  it  remain,  still  beautiful  and  free. 
Ves,  let  my  prayers  tliy  kindliest  feelings  move. 
And  save  the  graeelnl  tlnpe  of  her  I  love.' 
The  pirdenor  dropped  his  axe,  o'ercome  with  i 
And  left  the  treo  to  bloom,  and  speak  of  Lailf's  fame.** 


It  is  stranpc,  though  in  a  land  where 
beauty  is  so  rmich  prized,  tlnit  one  so 
devoid  of  [lersonal  attractions  ^liould  in- 
spire eo  unfortunate  a  passion .  Old  Sir 
John  Charden,  the  eastern  traveller, 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  distinguish- 
ing beauty  of  tiie  difTeront  Persian 
tribes;  to  the  Georgians  he  gives  the 
pre-enuneace,  esnecially  in  complex- 
ion.  He  savs, "  In  all  Georgia,  I  can 
safely  say,  I  never  saw  an  ill-favoured 
countenance,  either  of  one  sex  or  tlie 
other."  Was  Sir  John  but  younj;,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  doubt  his  riiapso- 
dies ;  for  he  tells  US,  he  saw  those  that 
had  angels'  faces,  nature  having  be- 
stowed upon  the  women  of  that  country 
graces  and  features  which  cannot  be 
seen  elsewhere,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  them  without  foiling  fn  love 
with  them.  Imagination  could  not 
fancy  or  art  portray  such  beauty  and 
grace.  W  e  are  told  by  luni,  that  they 
are  tall,  clean-limbed  (one  would  fancy 
that  the  tmveller  was  describing  a 


horse),  plump  and  full,  but  not  over 
fiat,  and  extremely  slender  in  the 
waist.  Let  them  have  ever  so  few 
clothes  on,  you  shall  not  see  their  bins. 
But  all  their  beauty  is  destroyed  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  paint  witii  which 
they  bedaub  themselves,  instead  of  or- 
naments. The /(iir  amongst  the  eastern 
women  are  natives  of  Georgia,  Poland, 
Moscow,  Circassia,  the  borders  of  Great 
Tartary,  and  Mingulia ;  the  tawny 
cornp  from  the  dominions  of  the  great 
mogul,  Liolconda,  and  Ksaphr;  and 
the  dark  damsels  from  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Kuls(un  Nanefa  and 
her  colleagues  lay  down  many  rules 
and  cu>itomsto  be  obsorved  in  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages;  they  advise  the 
young  couple  to  eat  aromatic  seeds, 
mat  Uiey  may  be  sweet  to  each  other. 
Music  and  songs  are  indispensable, 
and  congratulatory  verses  are  wajib 
for  a  h;ippy  marriage,  which  should  be 
repeated  alter  the  ceremony  thus : 


"  This  house  is  resplendent  and  joyous  to-night ; 
The  beautifal  lamps  pre  a  danhng  light  t 
O,  this  night!  this  night!  it  is  fit  to  inspire 
Kvery  heart  with  the  passion  of  love  and  desire. 
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tkflM  joy«  never  coase  to  entrance  them,  (>  never  ! 
Wmit  •  nigbt  f  what  a  nij^ht !  —  be  it  bles^d  and  for  ever. 
Though  the  lamps  are  all  burning  the  gutitttM  now  goodf 
And  the  bride  tad  the  bridegroom  left  happy  aloiie." 


A  bride  u  allowed  many  privileges, 

especially  an  exemption  from  prayerand 
fittts,  if  tliey  occur  at  inconvenient 
times;  and  if  she  is  married  in  the 
blessed  month  of  Ramazan,  she  may 
be  excused  praying  or  fasting  the  whole 
time.  The  Persians  have  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  the  colour  scarlet,  which 
they  designate  as  *'al,"  or  a  slight 
girl  with  flaming  hair.  If  a  person 
mentions  the  name  of  al*'  in  a  sick 
room,  the  sufferer  will  infallibly  die. 
After  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  mother 
must  cease  to  be  called  by  her  own 
name,  bat  assume  that  of  Marian  for 
•even  dayi.  Great  oaie  and  attention 
to  these  superstitions  are  commanded, 
or  the  consequences  might  be  fotal; 
for 

"  Life  is  too  sweet  a  boon. 
Not  to  be  kept  wkh! 

Neglect  the  lamp,  and 

It  ceases  to  illume  the  air. 
Cheriah  we  must  that  flower. 

Whose  bud  is  opening  to  the  day, 
And  stay  the  fatal  hoar. 

And  brighten  life's  ottcertsin  lajw" 

An  infant  goes  through  various  cere- 
monies, set  forth  in  the  book ;  and, 
after  being  handed  to  seven  people, 
who  say,  "  Take  it,  what  is  it?"  it  is 
pnt  into  n  cndle,  vHien  ib^  crack 
walnuts,  to  render  him  brave,  aiddif  ■§ 
ing  an  incantation  to  the  insensible 
being : 

•*  Fear  not  croak  of  loathsome  firog^ 
Nor  the  bark  of  wolf  or  dog, 

V  Wretch  !  wouldst  thou  have  another  wedded  slave  1 
Another !  what,  another !   At  thj  peril 
Presume  to  try  th'  experiment !    VV(Hddst  tbon  not 
For  that  unconscionable  foul  desire 
Be  linked  to  misery  1   Sleepless  nights,  and  days 
Of  endleae  torment,  stHl-reearring  sorrow. 
Would  ho  thy  lot.  Two  wives !  —  O  never,  never! 

'I'hou  hast  not  power  to  please  two  rival  queens  

Their  tempers  would  destroy  tliee,  sear  thy  brain : 
Thoo  eanat  net,  sultan,  manage  mers  than  one— . 
Svm  one  may  be  beyond  thy  gevenament." 

of  women  are  geaUe  tad  tender,  and 

harshness  to  them  would  be  cruel.  If  he 
be  angry  with  her,  so  great  is  het  sensi- 
bility, that  she  loses  her  health  and 
becomes  weak  and  delicate.  A  wife, 
indeed,  is  the  mirror  of  her  husband,  and 


Nor  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Nor  the  wintt  r-tempest's  shock; 
Fear  not  raven,  nor  sink  under 
Lightning's  flush  or  deafening  thunder  ; 
Fear  not  sereeching  owl  or  rat, 
Snako  or  acorpioB,  fowl  or  bat.'* 

The  relative  duties  of  hosbonds  and 

wives,  and  other  relations,  are  detailed 
with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom ;  though 
the  wise  matrons  are  so  terribly  partial 
to  their  owu  sex,  that  if  any  husband 
were  to  be  judged  by  them,  the  poor 
wight  would  stand  a  small  chance  of 
approval.  The  learned  dames  insist 
on  a  perfectly  moral  life,  and  deprecate 
the  idea  of  any  man  having  more  than 
one  wilby  thinking,  wisely  enough,  that 
one  is  as  much  as  any  reaaonaUe  OMn 
can  manaigfe.  Perhaps  they  agree  with 
MirzaAbu  Taleb  Khan — it  is  easier  to 
live  with  two  tigresses  than  with  two 
wives.  They  condemn  the  man  to 
misery  who  breaks  throogli  their  mlea: 

*'  Be  that  man's  lilb  immeieed  in  gloom 

Who  weds  more  wires  than  one  ; 
With  one  his  checks  retain  their  bloOB, 

His  voice  a  cheerful  tone : 
These  speak  his  honest  heart  at  net, 
And  he  and  she  are  alwnvs  Mest. 
But  when  witli  two  he  seeks  for  joy, 
Tc^ether  they  his  soul  annov  ; 
With  two  no  sunbeam  of  delight 
Can  auke  has  day  of  maeeiy  Might.'' 

The  opinions  of  Kulsum  Naneh  are 
confirmatoiy  of  the  writings  of  the  old 
poets. 


Unlimited  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
the  husband  meets  with  great  praise 
by  the  conclave  ;  and  if  a  woman 
should  err  in  any  way,  the  blame  is  im- 
mediately by  them  laid  on  the  man ; 
Ibrinitanoe: 


"A  inan  most  pooseaa  an  excellent 

disposition  who  never  foils  to  comply 
with  his  wife's  wisbea,  since  the  hearts 


reflects  hia  character  her  jovoua  and 
agreeable  looka  being  the  best'proofi  of 
mM  ttmper  and  goodness  of  heart.  She 
never  of  herself  departs  from  the  right 
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path,  nnd  the  coloiir  of  her  cheeks  is  like 
the  full-blown  rose  ;  but  if  her  husband  is 
cootiaually  angry  with  Irar,  her  colour 
Mm,  aad  hu  complexion  becomes  yel> 
low  as  saffron.  lie  ahould  glTe  her  mo- 
ney without  limit." 

That  is  really  taxing  the  generosity 
and  ooofidence  of  a  man  to  its  greatest 


extent.  Well  may  the  learned  seven 
be  the  prototypes  of  all  that  is  good 
with  tlie  ladies  whose  cause  they  so 
boldly  advocate.  «  God  ferbid/' says 
Kals&m  Naneh,  « that  ahe  ahaaU  dia 
of  disappointment  and  sorrow  !  in 
which  case  her  blood  would  ba  OA  IJm 
head  of  her  husband/' 


The  parrot  tears  the  rose  with  felon-beak, 
As  sorrow  preys  on  beauty's  tempting  cheek ; 
The  robber-worm  destroys  both  fruit  and  flower, 
As  grief  cuts  shorter  lifers  ilut-fleeting  hoar: 
If  thou  wouMsi  live  and  love,  and  joy  impart, 
Vain  tool !  keep  grief  aad  sorrow  from  her  heart/' 


The  phiaae,  "  with  aH  my  worldly 

goods  I  thee  endow,"  is  most  rigidly 
enforced,  in  its  strictest  sense,  in  this 
volume  of  instructions.  Many  instances 
are  asserted  to  have  OCCUTfOQ  of  WOOMD 
dying  from  the  cruelty  and  barbarous 
neglect  of  their  husbands.  This  is 
hiri[hly  to  be  reprobated;  and  a  man, 
if  only  a  day-labourer,  is  desired  to 
give  all  he  earns  to  bis  wife,  to  be 
apaat  by  her  in  amusemeDt*,.  or  wbali» 
ever  she  thinks  6t.  Every  little  delicate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
that  can  win  and  retain  the  affections  of 
the  moon-faced  damsels,  ispronounced 
paiaewortby  and  w&jib.  When  a  lady 
la  resolved  upon  giving  an  entertain- 
ment, her  husband  is  to  supply  her 
with  whatever  she  may  demand,  and 
aven  anticipate  her  wishes,  and  present 
her  with  all  aorta  of  thtngi  that  he  mar 
&ncy  useful  and  acce]Hable  on  such 
occasions.  She  must  on  no  accotint 
be  interrupted  or  interfered  with  whilst 
die  is  welcom  mg  or  enjoying  the  society 
ef  her  fiienda;  on  tiie  eontrary,  he  ia 
expected  to  mix  with  them,  and  wel- 
come them  as  hospitality  requires.  The 
woman  whose  husband  fulfils  all  these 
duties  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fotuuiate;  bat  if  he  neglacta  any  of 
these  ordinances,  the  woman  becomes 
unhappy,  and  must,  in  support  of  her 
own  dignity  and  character,  sue  for  a 
divorce,  or  cause  him  faithfully  to 
promiae  strict,  obedience  and  perflwl 
submission  for  the  future,  and  remorse 
for  the  past  foolish  and  improper 
conduct.  However,  if  he  continue 
obstinate,  she  must  ring  in  his  ears  the 
threat  of  a  divoiea,  and  redouble  her 
Teiaiions,  which  she  knows  will  irritate 
him,  and  day  and  night  add  to  the 
bitterness  and  misery  of  lus  condition. 
And  whatever  instances  of  obligingness 
and  civility  he  may  shew,  she  must 
retam  with  disdain.  Thnsyif  he  hand 


her  the  loaf,  she  most  cast  it  away  with 

indignation. 

KulsGm  Naneh  is  very  nice  in  the 
distinctions  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
and  demeanoar  of  the  women  of  Persia. 
It  is  highly  reprehensible,  nay  (bibid* 
den,  to  shew  the  features  to  any  man 
who  does  not  wear  a  turban  ;  but  if 
they  are  young  and  handsome,  and 
possened  of  soft  and  captivating  man- 
ners, the  veil  may  be  drawn  aside 
without  fear  or  blame  ;  but  caution  is 
strictly  enjoined  before  common  |'>eople. 
Witchcraft,  the  evil  eye,  &c.  form  a 
very  principal  part  of  tiie  superstitions 
of  the  East;  indeed,  not  only  in  lite 
East,  for  Italy  will  vie  with  Persia  in 
the  dread  of  the  evil  eye,  which  they 
cari7  to  an  absurd  excess.  Every  shop 
is  mil  of  charaas  against  !t.  Stags* 
horns,  the  claws  of  the  tiger  and  wolf, 
are  considered  particularly  efficacious. 
Amulets  a<^inst  the  powers  of  evil  are 
religiously  worn  by  the  lower  orders  in 
boUi  countries,  and  in  Persia  by  the 
higher — near  the  heart  or  round  the 
head.  Fortune-telling  is  most  popular 
in  Persia ;  and  Kulsum  Naneh  and 
her  colleagues  give  many  quaint  and 
amusinz  stories  on  the  subject.  Throw- 
ing seeds  and  looking  at  animals  are 
very  propitious  means  of  aseertaining 
your  fortune.  Upon  first  seeing  a  new 
moon,  a  girl  should  look  at  a  crow. 
If  the  giri's  eyes  and  the  crow  s  eyes 
meet  each  other  at  the  same  moment, 
itis a  propitious  omen.  The  old  English 
superstition  of  nibbin<^  the  hand  when  it 
itches,  lo  ensure  good  luck,  prevails.  The 
difference  is,  the  l^rned  volume  desires 
the  hand  to  be  nibbed  on  the  head  of  a 
boy  whose  father  and  mother  are  stitt 
ttving,  whilst  our  old  distich  has  it: 

•«Robittowood— ' 
Twill  ooma  to  good." 

Tlie  seten  women  are  capital  hands 
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at  dfBWtng  op  marriage  settlements, 
always  rernomberin^  that  they  arc  tle- 
cide<Uy  in  favour  of  the  ladies.  And, 
doubtlessi  when  this  translation  is  read 
and  known,  it  will  be  very  popular 
with  theiDy  and  form  a  good  model  for 
the  attorneys  to  make  short  work  of  the 
parchments,  instead  of  the  folios  they 
are  so  fond  of  writing.  On  the  very 
day  a  woman  goes  to  the  house  of  her 
husband,  upon  being  married,  Blbi  Jfin 
Afroz  insists  that  it  is  necessary  llmt 
every  tiling  of  importance  to  her  own 
interest  and  ad\autage  should  be  first 
settled — all  anangements  made  to 
secure  her  own  comfort  atid  the  unin- 
terrupted exercise  of  her  own  will  —  so 
that  she  may  be  exonerated  from  the 
responsibility  which  might  oUterwise 
attach  to  her;  for  it  is  sonnat  that  all 
blame  should  be  invariably  laid  upon 
the  back  of  the  husband ;  and  whatever 
he  (loos,  she  must  require  again  of  him, 
as  if  It  hud  not  been  done  at  all.  This 
is  comfortable  doctrine,  and  gives  great 
latitude  to  the  wives ;  for  by  this  rale 
the  unfortunate  husband  is  responsible 
for  all  the  ill-leini)er  of  Ins  wifu  ;  and 
wliatever  disagreeable  consequences 
may  ansae  from  her  want  of  amiabiliQr, 
still  she  is  not  to  blame — it  is  the 
otlious  man,  who  by  his  tyranny  pro- 
vokes the  innocent  sufferer  to  retort,  and 
"  small  blame  to  her,"  as  Paddy  says. 

All  household  matters,  journeys,  &c. 
are  dependent  for  their  success  on.  the 
days  on  which  they  are  commenced. 
TIuis  we  are  loUl  linen,  cotton,  and 
eartlien  vessels  bhould  not  be  brought 
into  the  house  on  Sundays  and  Toes- 
days  ;  on  Wednesdays,  the  lamps  should 
not  be  lighted.  Friday  is  proverbially 
an  unluckyday;  neither  bread  norwood 
sliould  be  purchased,  nor  clothes  and 
fuinitnre  washed,  on  tliat  day.  It  is 
unfortunate  to  visit  the  sick  on  Sundays 
and  Tuesdays.  Tliose  who  are  in  one 
place  on  S;\turday  night  must  be  in  the 
same  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday ; 
and  in  this  manner  eve^  person  who 
passes  Thursday  night  in  one  place, 
must  pass  Friday  night  there  also ; 
and  he  who  passes  Tnosduy  night  in 
one  place,  must  also  be  there  oo  the 
night  of  Wednesday.  There  are  also 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  for  visiting. 
Tuesday  is  a  fortunate  day.  Tlie  guest, 
ou  arriving,  is  given  the  kalyun  and 

*'  There  the  clonr  sparkling  stienmlet  of  Roknubad  flows, 
There  the  love-bower  of  Uuf tz  once  shed  its  perfume ; 
There  the  nightingale  wari>led  his  vows  to  tiie  rose. 
And  the  flowen  of  sU  dyes  were  aoeostosMd  to  Uoom. 


coffee ;  and  if  he  is  young,  noble,  and 
attractive,  he  is  entitled  to  remain  for 
three  days,  and  after  that  for  as  long  as 
he  thinks  proper ;  and  during  his  visit 
it  is  w&jib  for  the  hostess,  provided  she 
is  young  and  beautiful,  to  seek  every 
opportunity  to  converse  with  him,  and 
excliange  vows  of  friendship,  unkuowa 
to  her  husband:  but  to  avoid  anj 
scandal  resulting  horn  this  permissioo, 
it  appears  that  the  moon-faced  beauty 
must  repeat  whatever  passes  between 
them  to  her  particulai*  friends  without 
reserve.  Hie  conclave  declare  it  to  be 
wajib  that  every  mother  should  teadi 
her  daughter,  from  the  earliest  a^e, 
how  to  conduct  herself  accordiiu^  to 
what  is  laid  down  in  their  book  for 
her  guidance. 

"  She  must  carefully  and  eapecisUj 
teach  her  the  arts  of  endt-amient  —  how 
to  dart  amorous  glances  with  ett'ect — 
bow  to  play  off  co<|uetti8b  airs,  blandish- 
ments, heart-ravishing  saiiles — and,  in 
short,  every  charnctenstic  of  an  accom- 
plished beauty  must  be  placed  at  her 
eonmsad.  This  is  w&jib  and  eemiBt; 
since,  when  she  is  taken  to  her  husband's 
liousn.  she  may  porhajis  have  no  oppor- 
tuniiy  of  learning  these  important  accom- 
plishments.^ 

They  invoke  good  fortune  and  bles^ 

ings  on  all  who  are  wise  enough  to  seek 
information  from  the  seven  wise  women; 
and  Kulsiim  Naneh  insists  on  the  im- 
portance of  every  woman,  before  she 
goes  to  the  bridegroom  s  house,  being 
made  to  understand  all  the  things  that 
are  wajib  respecting  herself,  and  that 
she  may  not  err  therein  tlirouKh  igoo- 
ranee  on  a  subject  so  dear  toner  own 
interests  and  convenience.  They  are  all 
recorded  in  this  excellent  book.  These 
sage  ladies  hold  it  indispensable  for  a 
woman  to  have  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  to  whom  she  can  unburden 
every  though :  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  a 
woman  cannot  be  blessed  if  she  die 
before  she  has  acquired  them.  Women 
are  directed  to  choose  their  residence 
near  a  phtce  of  prayer,  because  there 
the  flower  and  strength  of  the  land, 
the  youths  of  the  cypress  form  and 
tulij>  cheeks,  assemble  to  regale  on 
sherbet,  fruits,  aud  cotl'ee.  The  tombs 
of  Sa*di  and  U&f is  are  suppcwed  to  be 
frequented  by  peraons  of  superior  worth, 
who  amuse  tnemselvet  with  reciting 
verses. 
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But      Bamraer  is  past,  aU  is  changed,  and  in  vnin 
Do  we  look  for  the  groves  winch  resounded  of  yoro 

Witli  the  mghtingale's  aoDg,  and  the  minstrel's  sweet  struin. 
For  their  miuie  has  otaaed,  and  tba  groraa  are  no  Bora. 

Only  thy  limpid  currant  iMuaina.  IU>kn4b4d ! 

liow  thj  desolftte  waters,  unsheltered,  roll  on! 
Lik»'  an  orphnn  deserted,  thv  murmurs  nre  sad, 

Since  thy  friends  and  companions  are  withered  and  gone." 
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Whon  women  wi>h  to  be  admired, 
tliey  are  directed  to  dress  in  all  their 
ornaments,  md  pcrfnme  themelves 
with  ottar  of  roaes;  and  if  any  one 
offer  them  a  <rup  of  sherbet,  they  must 
accept  it  as  a  proof  of  friendship. 
Al:io,  when  two  women  have  formed 
a  particobr  attachment  to  each  other, 
and  one  dies,  the  other  tbouM  ever 
bear  her  in  remembrance  in  all  her 
pastimes  an<l  occuuaiions,  and  never 
foi^et  to  pray  for  lier  welfare  in  the 
world  to  oome.  A  ftse  filled  with 
water  on  n  Wednesday,  and  thrown 
out  of  a  westerly  room  at  daylight, 
will  secure  the  iubabitaots  of  the  house 
from  evil. 

'•This  vessel  I  throw 
In  the  street  below. 
That  to-day  we  may  know 
Naithar  aorrow  nor  wo." 

On  Wedneaday,  also,  a  house  should 
OOtbc  swept ;  and  a  filbert  and  almonds 
kept  by  you  is  a  siHiCjfic  against  the 
bite  of  a  scorpion.  It  is  verpr  customary 
and  highly  commendable  in  Persia  to 
nrake  presents,  and  especially  of  fib- 
vourite  dishes :  semnu  is  one  of  the 
most  y)opular.  The  preparation  is 
celubraied  with  songs  and  rejoicing, 
aod  prayers  offeiod  over  it  It  is  thus 
described: 

**  Scatter  some  whea^  on  a  board,  and 
throw  OTOT  the  whole  a  cloth;  water  it 

onro  a  day  till  green  sprouts  appoar  ; 
upon  which  occasion  you  must  cull  all 
yoor  Uadred  and  frianda  together ;  and 

It  ia  complimentary  to  send  every  person 
so  called  a  blue  seed  or  green  leaf,  as  a 
token  of  cordiality.  When  the  women 
aaaoml^e*  eaeh  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
dip  off  the  stalk  from  the  head  of  the 
grain  :  and  at  the  moment  of  doing  this 
she  must  express  her  wishes." 

The  stalks  being  cut  olT,  bruise  the 
hbrcs  and  pour  the  juice  into  a  kettle. 
To  SOlbs.  of  wheat,  add  four  times  as 
much  flour;  walnuts  and  almonds  must 
be  added,  and  a  lamp  burnt  by  it  at 
iiigbt.  If  a  man  says  he  will  not  give 
his  wife  money  to  make  semnu,  and 
says  he  cannot  afford  it,  she  being 
resolved  to  make  it— 


**  It  is  waiib  for  her  to  sell  any  part  of 
her  hnabaad's  property,  to  enable  her  to 

carry  into  effect  her  fixed  determination. 

Before  God  and  his  Propliet,  such  conduct 
would  not  be  repreheubihle.  It  is  wu^b 
and  aaanat  diat  ahe  ahoold  oollect  the 

means,  in  every  possible  way,  to  p:iy  th« 
oxp<'ii8t's  of  feasts  to  her  inmat^-s,  going 
to  the  balh  and  other  indulgences,  with- 
out fear  of  being  chastised  or  reproved 
by  her  parsimonious  Iiushand,  who  ought 
to  be  thus  reminded  of  his  duty." 

The  eastern  nations  generally  employ 
symbols,  and  seldom  express  their  feel- 
ings in  words  and  letters,  as  we  natives 
of  the  frozen  climes.  There,  all  partakes 
of  the  gaiety  and  pleasantry  of  the  land 
of  passion.    There  is  somt  thini^  pecu- 
liarly bewitching  in  the  idea  of  using 
symbols,  and  especially  flowers.  The 
most  devoted  lover  will  send  a  bouquet 
to  the  moon-faced  damsel  of  his  atfec- 
tions,  tile  meaning  of  which  she  can 
never  misunderstand.    Our  translator 
Kives  us  an  account  of  a  curious  fancy 
in  which  the  women  frequently  indulge, 
"  In  making  puppets,  or  doOs,  called 
little  brides.    And  it  is  proper  that  each 
puppet  should  have  a  partner,  or  com- 
pankn,  tiiat  the  object  in  view  may  be 
fulfilled.    Every  person  who  is  Messed 
with  crossiping'  friends  and  associates 
makes  one,  and  dresses  it  in  rich  attire, 
and  places  it  on  a  tray  with  sweetmeats 
and  green  leaves,  and  gives  it  to  a  confi- 
dential domestic  to  be  presented  to  her 
dear  favourite.    And  it  is  proper  for  the 
woman  who  oarries  the  puppet  to  aay, 
•  I  have  brought  this  offering  for  you 
from  such  a  one,'    If  that  woman  or 
damsel  who  receives  the  offering  is  par- 
tial to  the  sender,  she  kisses  the  puppet 
and  rejoires,  and  gives  it  a  khiUit,  with 
a  suitable  present  to  the  bearer  \  but  if 
she  baa  little  or  no  regard  for  Ae  party» 
the  puppet  is  dressed  in  black  and  re- 
turned.  The  observance  of  this  rule  ia 
suunat  mu'akkad." 

If  the  ofltiing  is  graciously  accepted, 
a  feast  ensues,  celebrated  with  music 
and  dancing : 

"  Then  does  the  sprightly  heart  mboand, 
Arcli  smiles  and  laughing  jokes  go  romtd; 
The  joyous  dancers  beat  the  ground, 
And  aaj^st^bdlB  with  tinklug  sound, 

Betoken  their  delight. 
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And  nosegays  sw^et,  of  brightest  hn^. 
The  crimson  rose  and  violet  blue. 
Which  in  the  prophet's  garden  grew. 
Refreshed  by  heaven's  delioumt  dMr, 
An  iotefebanged  by  lovers  true 

On  that  inspiring  night." 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  poeiD%  has  made 
•?eiy  oiw  aoqaainted  with 

*'  Those  token  flowwn  that  tell 
What  paaufln  caaDot  iptak  M  w«U 

and  III!  the  Peisian  poets  cootioaally 
allude  to  them  and  their  meaoing. 

"  For  loTerat^fndtsand  flowers  possees 
A  ehann,  and  jov  or  grief  express  ; 
Their  influence  heart  can  break  or  bless* 
And  as  their  various  powers  they  try, 
Thsy  hope*  despair,  rejoice,  or  aie« 
A^Ottth,  in  passion's  whirlpool  tost. 
His  peace  of  mind  for  ever  lost. 
With  eyes  all  tears,  his  colour  gone* 
Thus  fondly,  wildly,  makes  Ms  mesB  s 
'  Since  thou  wertin  an  evil  hour 
Bostowed  on  me,  thou  regal  flower ; 
LiktiMajuGn  mad  thou  mayst  discern, 
Iln  the  fire  of  absence  bum. 
Vnliappy  flower!  the  curse  of  heaTSQ 
Had  better  fnr  than  thee  been  given  ; 
And  Hul  too  is  a  symbol  true. 
It  tells  of  heait-woiinds  erar  BeWf 
And  many  a  rending  tale  of  grief. 
How  worm  destroys  the  rose  s  leaf ; 
It  tells  bow  sorrow  poisons  sleep. 
And  how  Ibr  thee  I  groan  and  weep ; 
With  love  my  soul  is  void  of  light, 
With  love  my  hair  is  silver  white ; 
Sweet  idol ;  not  one  transient  smile, 
A  lover's  anguish  to  beguUe ! 
Dnrchini  cannot  soothe  my  wo, 
IVIy  tongue  has  almost  turned  my  foe, 
And  fails  to  plead  the  cause  of  one 
By  thy  resistless  charma  undone; 
Fulfill  nniiJst  the  flames  I've  thrown 
In  hopes  to  make  thee  all  my  own 
Bot  Folfol  cannot  cure  the  pain 
Which  teara  my  heart,  and  dries  my 
bmin  ; 

It  seems  to  drive  thee  farther  hence, 
And  render  keener  erery  sense ; 

•    • — -itM  an  mnch, 


Thy  clieek  nn  orange  tint  displays. 
And  thou  canst  charm  a  thousand  ways* 
Anir !  from  thee  removed  I  feel 
Aouter  sorrow  throagfa  me  steal ; 
Thy  friendship  is  a  source  of  plensTire, 
Thou  art  my  own,  mv  darling  treasure. 
And  thou  sweet  Tulip  !  when  from  thee. 
What  am  I  but  a  withered  treet 
By  cruel  fortune  disunited, 
We  meet  not,  and  all  hope  is  blighted, 
Whi^  1  doee  my  angniwh  raise  a  smflel 
Csn  soom  &at  beauteous  brow  defilat 
I  would  not  for  the  world  that  thou 
Shouldst  feel  the  torture  1  do  now  i 
nrommom  tUl  ere,  and  eve  till  aKio^ 
I  wander  deaolate,  forlorn ; 
No  eve  to  pity,  voice  to  bless, 
None  to  relieve  my  wretchedness. 
O  had  I  wings  to  thee  I'd  fly. 
And  at  thy  feet  in  rapture  die. 
As  slender  as  a  thread  I'm  grown, 
'  Misery  has  worn  me  to  the  bone 
Tee  is  my  heaH  eapaekwa  aliU. 
It  pants  tor  thee,  and  ever  wUl  $ 
O  give  it  then,  in  pity  give 
One  soothing  smile,  and  bid  it  live  ; 
Sinoe  I  have,  faith  and  tnith  to  prove^ 
Abandoned  aU  for  thee^  n^  love  1* " 

Now  we  are  come  to  the  cooclusioa 
of  the  invaluable  precepts  of  Kulsum 
Naiieh,  which  we  would  recommend  to 
all  those  who  wish  to  while  away  an 
hour  pleasantly.  And,  doubtless,  the 
ladies  will  agree  that  the  translator, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  is  deserving  the  thanks 
of  all  for  so  boldly  vindicating  their 
rights,  and  sliewing  our  arrogant  £og'- 
timmen  that  the  moon-'ftcea  beeoties 
of  the  East  would  think  the  liberty 
they  allow  their  wives  absolute  slavery, 
and  that  they  are  no  belter  than  house- 
hold drudges  in  comparison.  To  im- 
press the  golden  rules  of  the  female 
sages  upon  the  miada  of  our  readers, 
we  will  quote  Kulifun  Naneh'a  o«m 
fiords: 

**  If  any  woman,  regardleas  of  hse 
good  feme  sad  ehasaetM*,  aad  any  man, 

desirous  of  doing  that  which  is  praise- 
worthy, and  just,  and  lawful,  should 
neglect  the  golden  rules  contained  in 
"  ordioaneea,  they  will  deviate  fraas 

*    '     and  forfeit  the 
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THB  AUSTBIADA*  OF  JUAV  AV70  OOTIBaBXS  («0.  27). 


"  The  Austirada  [Austriada^  of  Juaa 

The  next  work  which  we  will  notice  ii 
an  epic  poem,  by  Juan  Rufo  Gutierrez, 
celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  great 
Don  John  of  Austria.  From  Antonio 
we  leara  nothing  about  Rufo,  except 
that  he  held,  for  some  time,  the  office 
of  a  jurado  (which,  we  believe,  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  that  of  an 
alderman  than  of  any  other  civic  fuuc- 
tkmaiy,)  in  his  native  city  of  Cordova. 
From  other  scanty  sources  t  of  iolbr- 
mation,  he  appears  to  have  been  sent, 
upon  some  occasion,  by  liis  fellow- 
citizens,  to  Don  John,  who  patronised 
bim,  and  furnished  him  those  materials 
respecting  himself  from  which  the 
Atistriada  was  composed.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Rufo  was  actually  in  Don 
John's  service,  and  that,  on  quitting  it, 
be  relumed  to  Cordova,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  magistracy.  He 
aeems  to  have  lefl  his  office,  as  well  as 
his  residence  at  Cordova,  between  the 
years  1578  and  1582  ;  since  in  the 
former  a»  application  was  made,  by 
the  city  of  Cordova  to  Philip  II.,  for  a 
license  to  Rufo  to  print  his  poem ; 
and  in  the  latter,  we  hnd  that  his  dedi- 
cation of  the  Austriuda  is  dated  at 
Madrid  :  besides,  in  another  memorial 
for  the  royal  privilege,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  laie  jurado,  Rufo  spent  seven  yean 
in  writing  this  work,  before  proposing 
to  publish  it :  and  it  did  not  come  out 
till  six  yeur>i  later ;  the  king's  license 
not  having  been  granted  tin  1583.  The 
portrait  of  Rufo,  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  the  Jmtriada  printed  in  1584,  bears 


to  be  taken  in  llic  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  We  are,  however,  in  total 
ignonmoe  regarding  his'  subseauent 
career,  except  the  met,  that  a  volume 
of  minor  poems  by  him  §  appeared  at 
Toledo  in  159G;  but  wliether  or  not 
it  was  a  posthumous  publication,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  hero  of  the  Austriada,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  the  first  who  bore  that 
name,|j  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  Who  had  the  glory 
or  the  shame  of  giving  him  birth,  has 
been  much  contested  ;ir  arjd  it  is  said, 
that  Don  John  himself  could  never 
clear  up  with  certainty  the  mystery  of 
his  origin.  Some  have  even  supposed, 
that  ha  was  the  fruit  of  an  incestuous 
connexion  with  Maria  of  Austria,  the 
sister  of  Charles  V. ;  others  have  ima- 
gined him  to  be  the  sou  of  Catherine 
de  Cardona,  a  native  of  Naples,  but 
perhaps  of  a  Spanish  family.  The  most 
probable  account,  however,  makes  his 
mother  Rarhe  Blomberg,  a  lady  of 
Ratisbon,  of  whom  Charles  V.  became 
enamoured  aAer  the  deatli  of  his  first 
wife,  Isabelhi  of  Portugal.  At  least, 
we  know  that  Don  John,  in  his  latter 
years,  considered  her  his  parent ;  and, 
when  dying,  recommended  her,  as  such, 
to  the  favour  of  Philip  II.,  who  did 
not  neglect  his  half-brother^s  request. 
Don  John  was,  very  soon  afler  his 
birth,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Don 
Luis  Quixada,  an  officer  of  the  im- 
perial household,  who  brought  him  up 
m  his  own  fiunily,  at  Villagareia,  as  the 
orphan  of  a  friend.**  Charles  V.,  on 
abdicating  his  power,  confided  the 


*  Tint  printed  in  1586,  at  Aleda  de  Henares  {CmmpluH) ;  bnt  tiie  edition  we 

have  hefore  us  is  that  of  Gomez,  printed  at  Madrid  in  I58i,  nm.  Uo.  Whether 
Antonio  refers  to  a  totally  different  edition,  or  mistakes  the  date  ot  this  one,  we  are 
unable  to  lay  ;  but  there  is  clearly  an  error  in  his  account, 
f  Don  QalzoCe.  pt.  1,  h.  i.  eMp  vi. 

t  IIm  aMBMrieb,  &c.  rsspeetmg  the  license  for  the  AuUrukUh  prefixed  to  the 
work.  4  Antonio,  Biblioth.  Hisp. 

f]  lliere  is  highly  distinguished  in  Spanish  history,  as  both  a  wanior  and  a  paH- 
tician,  another  Imu  John  M  Anataa^  who  was  the  natoral  son  of  Philip  IV.  by 
JMana  Culderona,  an  actress. 

H  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  all  the  various  conjectures  on  this  subject,  may 
eOBsnlt  Boyle,  Diet.,  art.  Autrhke  (Dow  JtMm  d*);  and  Morari,  Diet.,  act.  Jmn 
ifAutricht  {Dim). 

Strada  (Bell.  Belg.  dec.  1,  lib.  x.)  says,  that  during  this  ])eriod  Magdalen 
Ulloa,  the  wife  of  Quixada,  believed  Don  John  to  be  a  bastard  of  her  husband's,  and 
tnalad  him  the  mora  kindljr  OB  that  aeeeoBt  I 
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secret  to  Pliilip  TT.,  and  charged  him 
to  draw  his  brothti  from  obscurity, 
and  treat  him  as  became  his  birih. 
Philip,  after  the  death  of  hts  fether, 
obeyed  his  bjuoctions,  disclosed  his 
real  parentage  to  Don  John,  and, 
taking  him  to  court,  gave  him  the 
education  of  a  prince.* 

At  an  early  age,  Don  John  wae 
appointed  to  suppress  a  formidable 
rebellion  of  the  Moriscocs  (or  descend- 
ants ofllip  Moors)  in  Granada. +  Since 
the  conquest  of  Granada  by  the  arms 
of  Fcrdmaiid  and  Isabelhi,  in  1492, 
the  descendants  of  the  vanquished  bad, 
hi  some  respects,  become  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  posterity  of  their 
conquerors.  Disconlenis,  however,  had 
occasionally  arisen,  and  at  last  an  open 
rebellion  broke  out,  when  the  Spanish 
government  endeavoured  to  force,  at 
once,  that  compliimce  with  the  customs 
of  tiie  Koman  Catholic  Spaniards, 
which  the  Moriscoes  had  expected, 
from  treaties,  would  not  be  peremp- 
torily demanded  of  them,  and  which 
miirhl  be  silently  ol)tained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  example.  It  is  not  likely,  that  the 
Spanish  clergy  entertained  any  serious 
apprehensions  for  theestablished  church 
from  the  secret  arts  of  the  Moriscoes, 
who  professed  their  adoption  of  the 
Christian  creed  ;  Vmt  some  of  the  more 
bigoted  ecclesiastics  were  impatient  at 
what  tbey  fiincied  an  insincere,  or,  at 
least,  an  imperfect  conversion  of  those 
whose  pro<;cnitors  liad  Inen  Maho- 
metans. The  name  of  reli'j;ion  came, 
therefcre,  to  be  used,  and  to  produce 
its  wonted  efiects,in  k  indling  the  zealous 
fiiry  of  those  who  regarded  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  faith.  For  about 
two  years,  this  internal  war  devastated 
the  finest  provinces  of  Spain  ;  but  it 
was  brougnt  to  a  close  by  the  vigour 
and  ability  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
who  defeated  the  relx  h  in  seveial 
bloody  enc^airements,  and  secured  the 
advantages  those  victories  gained,  by 
his  humane  policy  towards  the  van- 
quished. The  fame  of  his  conduct  in 


this  war  caused  him  afterwards  to 
reeeive  the  distinction  of  being  chosen 
generalissimo  of  the  Catliolic  league 
agamst  the  TVirks.t 

The  successes  of  Selim  TI.  bad  been 
such  as  to  cause  alarm  to  all  the  south 
of  KurojK? ;  and  the  treacherous  cruelty 
of  his  general,  Mustapha,  towards  the 
venerable  warrior  Bragadino,  who  had 
made  a  gallant  defence  of  Cyprus  for 
the  Venetians  against  him,  tended  per- 
haps to  exciie  a  desire  for  vengeance, 
in  an  age  when  chivalrous  feelings  were 
not  unknown.  The  reigning  pontiff, 
Pius  V^.,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  republic  of 
A'cnice,  and  the  Order  of  Malta,  besides 
a  Genoese  tleet  in  the  pay  of  Spain, 
united  their  forces,  which  vrere  joined 
by  volunteers  of  name  from  various 
countries,§  in  a  new  crusade  against  the 
infidels.  The  armament  of  the  Leac:ne 
was  naval ;  being  chiefly  intended  lo 
recover  Cyprus,  and  subdue  the  power- 
ful fleet  of  the  Turks,  which  then  com- 
manded all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
M(  vlilerranoan.  Tlie  hostile  navies 
encountered  each  other  much  Au-lher 
to  the  westward  than  had  been  at  first 
anticipated.  All,  the  Turkish  admiral, 
after  committing  various  ravages  on 
the  coasts  of  Corfu  and  Ccphalonia, 
had  sailed  into  liie  (iulf  of  Lrpanto  ; 
and  upon  the  6th  of  October,  1571,  the 
combined  Christian  fleet  arriving  off 
the  mouth  of  that  gulf,  an  engagement 
was,  on  both  sides,  judged  inevitable. 

The  scene  of  the  contlicl  was  almost 
in  the  very  waters  where  the  battle  of 
Actium  had  decided  the  mastery  of  the 
Roman  worid.  Both  the  forces  now 
about  to  contend  were  very  imposing. 
Ali's  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  vessels,  forty  of  which  cairietl 
each  a  hundred  soldiers,  while  the  rest 
were  of  smaller  size,  l^e  total  num* 
ber  of  fighting  men  on  board  is  not 
precisely  known,  but  appears  to  have 
been  inferior  lo  that  undei'  ti)e  standard 
of  the  League.il  The  Christiaiis  had 
not  more  tlMn  about  two  hundred  and 


3  1570,  see  Ferrenui,  Hist, 
ni.  Hist.,  Ub.  zlviii. 

e  of  Lepnnto,  we  mav  rcfor 
ori,  Aun.d'ltal. ;  Sappredo, 
.  Hitt  del*£inp.,  liv.  x. 
Oom  Jum  fTiifttridkt. 
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(ire  galleys,  and  six  large  galliasaes; 
Iwt  the  latter  mtn  better  armed  with 

great  guns  than  any  of  the  enemy*! 
ships.*     The  soldiers   of  the  allies 
amounted  lo  twenty-three  thousand  : 
but  the  numbers  of  tlie  sailorb  auU 
rowers  oo  eitfaer  side  cuinot  be  eati* 
mated.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the 
Till  of  October  the  allied  fleet  began  to 
advance,  and  soon  afterwards  the  wind, 
which  had  been  against  them,  shifted 
round,  and  gave  than  the  advantage  in 
entering  the  Gulf  of  LepBTito.  The 
Turkish  vessels  were  disposed  in  the 
fonn  of  a  crescent,  Ali's  ship  being 
stationed  in  tlie  centre;  while  tite  right 
was  commanded  by  Siloe  (or 
Siroc),  and  the  left  by  Ulunili  (or  Oc- 
chiali).    The  Christians  were  obliged, 
in  doubling  the  rorks  of  Cunolari  on 
their  left,  to  extend  tlieir  line  to  a 
length  of  nearly  three  miles.  The  right 
■qtadron,  under  Duria,  stood  first  into 
the  gulf;  but,  whether  from  accident 
or  d»'.si«j^n,  passed  the  extremity  of  the 
Turkish  position,  and  had  little  part 
in  the  Mttle.  The  ran  was  led  by 
Don  John  himself ;  and  the  left  divi- 
sion was  headed  by  the  Venetian  ad- 
miral, Karbarigo.    The  six  galliasses 
were  sent  about  half  a  mile  in  front, 
to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  throw 
them  into  confusion,  before  the  main 
fleet  should  come  to  a  close  attack. 
This  disposition  produced  the  expected 
result :  the  great  size  and  height  of 
tfieae  ships,  with  their  heavy  metal, 
better  serveil  than  any  in  the  lower 
vessels  of  the  Turks,  gave  an  immense 
advantage  in  the  first  encounter,  by  the 
general  destruction  they  caused,  and 
the  disorder  they  produced,  in  that 
pert  of  the  line  on  which  they  bore 


down.f  When  the  ships  closed,  a 
desperate  and  bloody  conilict  was  maln- 
tnined  on  both  sides.  Don  John's  ves- 
sel grappled  with  that  of  the  Turkish 
admiral,  wliich,  after  many  efforts,  was 
at  last  boarded  b^  Dun  John  in  person, 
and  taken.  Alt  having  fidlen  hy  a 
musket-shot,  his  head  was  cut  off*,  and 
hoisted  on  a  lance,  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
his  followers.  The  centre  and  the  right 
division  of  the  Turks  were  first  defeated. 
Their  left  sqtiadron,  which  was  fiirthest 
out  to  sea,  continued  to  fight  for  some 
time  longer,  and  occasioned  consider- 
able loss  to  that  part  of  the  allie<l  fleet 
to  which  it  was  opposed.  At  length 
the  Christians'  cry  of  victory  resounded 
on  all  sides.  A  few  of  the  Turkish 
galleys,  under  Occhiali,  mnde  for  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf ;  and  evening  begin- 
ning to  close,  they  escaped  the  pursuit 
of  Dona's  squadron,  wbidi  attempted 
to  give  them  chase.  Thus  ended  the 
battle,  after  it  had  raged  during  five 
hours.  Tlie  success  of  the  victors  was 
beyond  example ;  for,  except  the  few 
which  were  saved  by  flight,  all  the 
enemy's  vessels  that  had  entered  the 
engagement  were  cither  taken,  sunk, 
orstruultd.  TIk; Turkislj  a<liniral  fell; 
about  twenty  thousand  of  his  men  arc 
said  to  have  been  killed,  and  from 
three  to  five  thousand  made  prisoners. 
One  hundred  and  tliirty  vessels,  and 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pieces 
of  ordnance,  were  captured :  while 
among  the  most  gratifying  fruits  of  the 
victory  was  the  deliverance  of  about 
thirty-live  hundred  Christian  galley- 
slnves,  who  had  been  chained  to  the 
oar  on  board  tlie  ships  of  the  infidels.J 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
was  won,  the  power  of  the  Turks  by 


*  The  relative  bulk  of  the  ships  and  smaller  craf^  used  at  that  period,  is  not  easy 
to  be  defined;  but  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  ihv  curious  notices  respecting  the 

vessels  of  tlio  nge  of  Columbus,  givpn  by  Wasliiuirtnn  Irviii'^',  in  liis  lift'  of  that  great 
discoverer,  and  which  may  not  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  shipping  of  the  sue- 
oeedinr  century. 

Let  Qs  deviate  from  our  coarse  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Clerk,  in  his  well-known 
work  on  Xaval  Tactics,  considers  the  battlo  of  T.opnnto  as  ono  fought  entiroly  upon 
tlw  principles  of  ancient  maritime  war.  "  I  he  contest,"  he  says,  "  notwithstunUiug 
ibis  knowMdee  of  gunpowder,  was  decided  by  the  sword  alone.  The  vessels  engaged, 
if  not  precisfHy  of  tin*  same  construction,  were  still  about  the  same  size,  and  were,  in 
like  manner,  propelled  in  th»Mr  motions  with  oors^  by  the  manual  exertion  of  the  men 
on  boerd." — £uay  on  ^aval  Tacttct,  p.  iii,  beg.  pp.  20'^,  203,  2d  ediu  4to,  1804>. 
How  fsr  wo  are  right  in  doubting  the  perfect  aeeuraey  of  tbia  remark,  eomiderinr  the 
quantity  of  artillery  used,  the  size  of  tno  palliiisses  (wliich  were  movtHi  almost  wliolly 
by  sods),  and  the  nvanccuvre  of  hrenking  the  t^n»-niv's  liuf,  wo  leave  to  be  detcnnin«»<l 
by  such  of  our  readers  as  have  more  knowled<^4>  on  these  matters  than  we  can  pretend 
to  ]K)s8e8s,  and  wboae  attention  nay  have  been  called  to  the  suhject  of  Mr.  Clerk's 
book,  by  the  artirl*'  in  our  March  Numbor  (X\\1X.\  "On  Navid  Kvolutions." 

X  Fur  these  nuniherH  wo  liuve  trustt-nl  most  to  1  huunus,  Sagredo,  and  Muratori 
tlie  last,  however,  miscalculutes  the  Christian  slaves  delivered. 
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[October, 


sea  seemed  utterly  aoQihilated,  and  the 
mvf  kid  open-fMr  ■Miiliag  tbe  hsMt  of- 
the  Ottomui  Mipim.   uob  Jolm  wm 

He^irous  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Dardanelles  :  but  delay  allowed  the 
Porte  to  recover  from  the  stunoing 
blow  it  M  nodvdd;  and  the  moit 
dtcisive  uaval  enpgemcttt  perhaps 
ever  fou(<ht,  between  those  of  Acthim 
and  of 'f rafiilgar,  was  followed  by  no 
important  result.  The  greatest  exulta- 
tion, however,  was  felt  throughout 
ChriiteiMloiii  at  the  newi  of  this 
rious  Tidoiy;  and  an  annual  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  the 
church  to  be  observed  for  ever,*  in 
OMlDory  of  the  ascendant  gained  by 
the  cro«  over  the  eietoent  The  gat 
lent  Colooaay  who  commaiided  the 
papal  forces,  was  welcomed,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  with  all  the  honours 
of  an  ancient  triumph ;  f  and  Don  Jolm 
waa  jvatly  regaided  as  one  of  the  fint 
kadwa  of  the  age. 

Don  John's  next  achievement  was 
of  great  brilliancy,  but  no  ultimate  ad- 
vantage. In  1673  he  took  Tunis  and 
Ooletla4  as  bis  fiitfaer  Charles  V.  had 
done.  He  was  anxious  to  be  permitted 
to  assume  the  title  of  Kintr  of  Tunis, 
but  I'hilip  II.  refused  to  gratify  hi«? 
wish  ;  atid  the  Ottoman  empire  making 
a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  reoover  the  eon* 
<|iiest,  Tunis  was  lost  fay  the  Spaniards 
in  1574,§  while  Don  John  and  his 
fleet  were  in  another  quarter. 

Soon  afterwards  (1576),  Philip  sent 
bis  brother  to  govern  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  to  suppress  a  robellioo  whieh 
threatened  to  break  out  there.  Don 
John  accepted  the  commission,  and 
when  civil  war  commenced  he  was  not 


deserted  by  his  ffood-fonune.||  He 
oveftfnew  vie  lebds  in  seveiai  pilclMd 

battles;  among  which,  the  nielocy  of 
Gemblours  (or  Gembloux)  was  parti- 
cularly sit^nal.  Namur,  and  many 
other  important  fortresses,  which  bad 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  fell  imo 
his  hands;  but  his  career  was  cut  short 
by  sudden  death,  which  overtook  bim 
near  Namur,  at  the  early  age  of  about 
thirty-two  years.  The  cause  of  his 
decease  is  not  known,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  Oelobsr 
1578  on  which  it  took  place:  some, 
with  a  love  of  remarking  coincidences, 
point  out  the  7th  as  the  day  of  his 
dissolution,  being  the  anniveraaxy  of 
htsviolofyat  Lepanto$f  bat  a  SMiie 
oeftain  and  more  painAil  lesson  of 
mortality  is  to  be  dravm  from  Strada's 
too-faithful  detail  of  the  revolting  man- 
ner in  which  the  last  remains  of  the 
hero  wero  tianspotied  to  Spain.^ 

Bnib's  poem  does  not  embrace  all 
the  splendid  deeds  of  Don  John,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  as  might  be  supposed  by 
peiaone  tmsting  implicitly  to  the  brief 
aoooont  of  Antonio ;  while  but  a  smatt 
part  of  the  work  is  really  devoted  to 
that  victory.  The  Austriada^  which  is 
much  longer  than  llie  Uuidff\  is  divided 
into  twenty-lbar  books :  the  irsi  Ibnr 
arooocupied  with  an  intradootory  ao-> 
count  of  the  Moriscoes  of  Granada, 
and  their  rel)ellion ;  the  fifth  details 
the  birth  and  education  of  Don  John,tl 
and  Philip  II.*s  resolution  to  send  him 
against  the  febab;tt  fnm  thesixtbto 
the  eighteenth  boME  the  events  of  the 
war  in  (Jmnada  are  narrated,  with  oc- 
casional excursive  views  of  the  suc- 


*  The  first  Sunday  of  October :  Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltd.  1571. 
t  Mnrstori,  ibid.  The  roof  of  the  great  gallery  in  the  ColoanaFalaoe,  at  Bobm^ 
ia  iMMt  ^ppronrialaiT  adorond  with  naintniM  nf  tK««  tnmhiM  of  Lepsnlo. 
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cesses  of  tl)e  Turks  in  Cyprus  ;  in  tht 
nineteenth,  the  Catholic  league  is  form- 
ed, and  Don  John  being  named  genc- 
faUMimo,  prepares  to  sail,  after  receiving 
•t  Naples  the  staodard  of  the  faith ;  in 
the  twentieth,  the  fleet  sails  from  Sicily 
to  Corfu,  &c. ;  in  the  twenty-first,  tlie 
devil  excites  dissension  among  the 
Christian  warriors —  Don  John  allays 
the  lerment,  an^  tar  beait  of  the  fell 
of  Famagosta  before  the  Turkish  in- 
vaders ;  in  the  twenty-second,  the  fleets 
of  Ali  and  the  I^eague  come  in  sight, 
and  prepare  for  action ;  in  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourih  the  betUe  of 
Lepento  is  descitbed,  with  which  the 
poem  comes  to  a  close. 

This  outline  shews,  that  Rufo  has 
produced  a  poetical  history,  or  piece 
of  biography,  ratlier  than  an  epic  poem, 
as  that  is  defined  by  critics;  and  in 
plan, therefore,  the  Auslriuda  resembles 
the  Htnriude,  more  than  any  other 
well-known  professed  tpopce.  With 
the  exceptions  of  the  Bvif  One,  who 
foments  discord  among  the  forces  of 
the  League,  and  of  the  spirits  evoked 
by  a  Turkish  magician,  thrre  is  no 
machinery  employed  in  tiie  conduct  of 
the  events  beyond  supposed  miraculous 
demonstrations  of  Divine  favour  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.*  We  might, 
perhaps,  have  anticipated,  that  a  poet 
who  undertook  to  paint  the  deeds  or 
mbfortunes  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Moon,  would  gladly  avail  himself  of 
the  vast  spiritual  world  created  by  the 
imaginative  superstition  of  Arabia  : 
supernatural  agency,  too,  was  not  fo- 
reign to  popular  belief  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  Rulb  sang  too  near  the 
time  in  which  the  fects  occurred  —  ton 
or  twelve  yenrs  cast  but  a  slight  shade 
over  thf  past:  besides,  a  Spaniard  and 
a  Catholic  might  feel  repugnance  to 
employ,  even  in  fiction,  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  abhorred  creed  m  Ma- 
hometan ism.  Once  only  have  we  any 
calUog  up  of  spirits  from  beyond  the 


the  naked  truth  which  he  proposes  to 

record  neciled  not  the  vain  pomp  of 
falsehood.  He  addresses  Philip  II., 
the  achievements  of  whose  arms  he 
oelebiates;  and  then  oommenoes  his 
narration,  more  in  the  style  of  a  histo- 
rical than  of  a  poetical  composition. 
Although  Don  John  is  the  chief  hero, 
we  hear  of  some  important  transactions 
which  look  pboe  bdbre  he  entered  on 
the  scene;  and  digressions  eve  occa- 
sionally made,  from  the  proper  subject 
of  \hQ  Austrifida,  to  those  events  the  con- 
sequences of  whicli  are  to  engage  the 
hard  in  later  parts  of  his  woik.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  single 
episode,  properly  so  called,  in  Uie 
whole  poem.  The  story  of  the  beau- 
tiful but  inconstant  Zara^  leads  to  so 
important  results,  that  it  seems  too 
litUe  separable  from  the  main  narrative 
to  be  regarded  as  episo<lical.  As  a 
narrator,  llufo  dif^plays  no  want  of 
candour ;  althouKh  he  occiisionally  re- 
minds us,  hy  sooi  expressions  as  our 
people,"  &c.,  of  his  cause  ofpartisan- 
sliip.  From  the  similarity  of  the  actions 
described,  and  the  poet's  self-imposed 
necessity  of  rehearsing  the  praises  of 
so  many  of  his  warlilie  countrymeu, 
we  often  feel  our  attention  grow  Ian* 
guid  in  reading  what  seems  Tittle  else 
than  a  repetition.  Yet,  in  many  parts 
there  is  considerable  poetical  power. 
The  description  of  tlie  incantation,  by 
the  infidel  soroerer,§  in  a  dell  near 
Constantinople,  evinces  more  genius 
than  any  other  portion  of  Rufo's  work ; 
while  its  strain  is  very  different,  and 
the  wildness  of  its  dark  imagery  reminds 
us  of  a  northern  rather  than  a  southern 
harp.  The  battles  on  land  are  painted 
with  spirit ;  the  combat  between  Don 
Diego  de  I^yva  and  the  Turk  Is- 
meniOfll  and  the  duel  of  Ai^uazil  with 
Uozen,ir  are  both  well  described.  The 
i-fight  of  Lepanto  is  celebrated  ^th 


some  energy,  while  liistorical  accuracy 
is  very  strictly  observed.**  Xiufo's  ver-  ^ 
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MMmplf,  Um  tublinie  Hit  nmilei,  if 

not  very  striking,  are,  in  general,  suf- 
ficiently aj)t,  and  well  turned.*  The 
speeches  introduced  are  in  themselves 
good,  and  appropriate ;  but  we  cannot 
term  them  cmaracteristie :  indeed,  there 
Is  almost  no  individoaUty  of  character 
among  the  heroes  whose  exploits  fill 
the  Ansfriddd. 

On  an  ini|)artial  review  of  this  long 
poem,  we  consider  that  it  contains  not 
a  few  passages  of  great  merit,  and  such 


as  induce  us  to  believe,  that  Rufo,  in 
his  minor  effusions  (which  nvc  hive 
never  seen),  may  justly  be  ranked 
among  the  pleasmg  lyrics  of  Spain, 
and  as  a  sdiolar,  whose  allnsions  to 
aneieot  and  modem  litemtnie  are  ele- 
gant  and  happy.  But  we  are  unable 
to  discover  from  what,  save  partiality, 
he  could  have  obtained,  as  an  epic 
poet,  the  extravagant  eneomiums  of 
Gongora>  Argensola,  and  Cervantes.t 


THE  TEARS  OF  AKCKLICaJ  (nO.  29). 


*'  But  the  barber  shewed  him  one 
which  he  had  opened  hy  chance,  ere  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  past.  'Trulyv' 
said  tho  curate,  who  snw  bv  the  title  it 
was  the  Teart  oJ' Angelica, ' t  should  bare 
wept  mjeelf  had  I  canted  such  a  hook 
to  share  the  condemDation  of  the  rest; 
for  the  author  was  not  only  one  of  tho 
best  poets  in  Spain,  but  in  the  whole 
woiid,  and  translated  some  of  Ovid's 
ikhles  with  extiaordinary  soceess/ 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, there  is  no  Spanish  poem  hearing 

on  its  title-page  tiie  precise  name  of 
the  Tears  oj'  Angelica  (Las  La  grim  as 
tie  An_i:tlicti) ;  and  a  doubt  has  been 
felt  in  Spain  respecting  the  work  meant 
by  Cervantes.  Antonio  ||  informs  us, 
that  at  least  one  critic  supposed  the 

History  of  Angelica  and  Mtt/ont,  by 
tho  Captain  Francisco  de  Aldana,  was 
alluded  to  here.  But  we  learn,  from 
the  same  soarce,f  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pieces,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  posthumous  volume  (in 
1593),  all  Aldana's  poems  were  burnt 
by  their  author  himself,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Alcazar,  fought  in  1578.  It 
were  difficult,  then,  to  imagine  how 
Cervantes  could  refer  to  an  un printed 
poem,  which  it  is  barely  possible  he 
might  have  seen,  and  which  had  ac- 


tually been  destroyed  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  years  before  the  first  part 
of  Don  Quimie  came  forth.**  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  the  first  pait 

of  a  poem  named  J /j^'c//<v/,  commencing 
With  these  words,  '*  The  tears,"  &c., 
was  printed  in  1586,  and  received  ap- 
paieiiily  great  applause  throughout 
Spain ;  and,  moreover,  (which  seems  lo 
settle  the  dispute),  the  colophon  in 
this  edition  (the  otily  one  yet  pnnted, 
we  believe,)  bears  the  title  of  Las  Jm- 
grimat  de  Angelica.ff  It  is  no  doubt 
said  by  Cervantes,  that  the  author  of 
tfio  Tears  of  Angelica  had  tr.inslattHl 
some  of  Ovid's  poems;  and  in  the  list 
of  the  burnt  writings  of  Aldana,  we 
find  EpUtle$  of  Ovid  in  blank  verse. 
But  one  translation  ur  paraphrase  Bnm 
Ovid  still  remainstt  among  the  works 
of  the  writer  whom  Cervantes  is  gene- 
rally thought,  and,  as  we  conceive, 
fully  ]proved,  tohave  had  in  view.  This 
is  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  a  medical 
man,  born  at  Lucena,  in  Andalusia. 

Of  Barahona*s  history  we  know  no- 
thing but  that  he  practised  medicine 
with  esteem  at  Archidona,  in  his  native 
province,§§  and  that  he  had,  when  a 
youth,  served  in  the  army  against  the 
Moriscoes  of  rJranada.||l|  appears 
to  have  cultivated  the  muses  while  yet 
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a  soldier.  Some  meritorious  sMires,* 
mud  one  or  two  pastoral  piecesf  of 

•coosiderable  beauty,  by  him,  are  pio- 
scr\Td  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  witli  reference 
to  the  last-mentioned  species  of  com- 
position that  Cervantes  dedicates  to 
Barthooa  some  highly  laudatory  lines 
in  the  Simg  of  CaUiope  {Qmio  de 
Valiope).  Tlie  An^clica^  however, 
was  considered  his  chief  work.  Lope 
de  Vega  speaks  of  it  with  great  coin- 
neodation  in  his  Laurei  of  Apollo 
{Lamtl  ie  Apolo);  and  Antonio  says, 
tiw  Spanish  bard  has  continued  the 
poem  of  Ariosto    with  not  inferior 

praise."  t 

The  design  of  Baiabona  was  to  take 
«p  the  story  of  AngeUca  where  it  had 

been  1ef\  off  by  Ariosto.  We  need 
hardly  (but  for  the  sake  of  connexion) 
remind  our  readers,  that  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furuao  is  itself  the  sequel  of 
•n  earlier  poem,  Orlamdo  Innamornio 
(in  love),  by  Boiardo;  a  work  better 
known  throut^h  its  reproduction  {rifh- 
cimento)  by  Herni.  Those  who  have 
not  access  to  either  of  the  Italian  ori- 
ginals of  the  OrUmdo  InmanaratOf  may 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Stewart  Rosens  able 
prose  summary  of  the  story,  enriched 
with  happy  translations  of  various  pas- 
sages; and  English  readers  may  be 
•miedf  that  the  same  writer's  poetical 
version  of  the  Orlando  FurioM  is  ex- 
cellent. ^^'e  need  not  co  further  into 
detail  bore  than  to  recall  to  mind,  that 
Orlando's  passion  for  Angelica,  princess 
of  Cathay,  forms  the  main  suoject  of 
the  InnamoratOy  and  that  his  madness^ 
induced  by  her  desertion  of  liim  for 
Medoro,  is  proposed  as  the  leading 
event  in  the  FwUno :  although  in  both 
poemsy  bat  paiticalarly  in  the  latter, 
other  persons  and  adventures  occupy 
more  space,  and  excite  higher  interest, 
than  the  nominal  hero  and  heroine  and 
their  fates.  As  Ariosto  sings,  Angelica, 
after  being  an  objeet  ofadontion  to 


to  India  witli  him;  but  the  Italian 
baid  leaves  to  be  tt^d  by  others  how 
she  reached  her  own  country,  and  gave 
her  sceptre  to  her  husband.  || 

Harahona  commences  his  narrative  a 
little  earlier  than  where  Ariusto  closes 
his  respecting  Angelica ;  therefore,  the 
last  circomstanoes  recounted  in  the 
Itidiaii  poem  are  given,  but  somewhat 
difTerenily,  in  the  Spanish.  In  the 
outset  of  the  present  work,  we  are 
made  to  turn  towards  the  east,  during 
Angelica's  absence  in  Europe.  There 
Arsace,  the  daughter  (and  widow  too) 
of  Agrican,  kinix  of  Tartar)*,  assumed 
the  government  of  Uie  Tartars,  after  the 
death  of  her  brother  Mandricardo,1I 
made  war  upon  Cathay,  with  the  view 
of  avenging  itm  death  of  her  father, 
who  had  been  a  suitor  of  Angelica,  and 
been  slain  by  Orlando  under  the  walls 
of  Albracca.**  Galafron,  king  of  Ca- 
thav,  being  dead,  and  Angelica,  hisonly 
child,  absent,  tlie  Cathayans,  after  re- 
sisting the  efforts  of  Arsace  for  tliree 
years,  began  to  think  of  submission  ; 


when  Libocleo,  a  "/iiWu/^o"  of  note, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  hold  out  till 
ne  should  go  to  the  west,  and  search 


for  their  beauteous  sovereign.  Tfie 
fairy  Organda  informs  Libocleo,  that 
Angelica  and  her  husband  Medoro 
are  bodi  on  a  desert  isle^  in  the  power 
of  an  oik ;  but  promises  to  treat  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  royal  pair  at  a  grand 
meeting  of  fairies  to  be  held  by  Demo- 
gorgon.  To  this  "  cor/t*"  tlie  fairies 
Morgana  and  Aldna  complain  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the 
paladins,  and  they  are  willing  to  free 
Angelica,  in  order  that  her  charms  may 
cause  fresh  woe  to  tlieir  knigiitiy  ad- 
vemiiei.  The  ftiry  Fittrorona,  now- 
ever,  determines  lecredy  to  counteract 
any  scheme  for  restoring  Angelica  to 
her  kingdom  ;  being  fearful  that  the 
news  of  a  check  to  the  success  of  the 
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fcr  Medoro,  and  Iheir  deptrtoie  from 

Europe,  after  beinc:  in  crreat  peril  from 
Orlando  tlien  furious,*  represents  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  their  plight  in  the 
domioion  of  tho  ork.  Ltbocleoretamtt 
to  Cathay,  wbow  capital  being  set  on 
fire  by  the  Tartars,  he  and  his  country- 
men yield,  and  swear  fealty  to  Arsace.  J 
While  Cathay  is  tlius  conquered, 
its  hSix  queen  and  her  husband  are  on 
an  iilaiid  near  Cyprus,  inhabited  by 
the  monstrous  ork  which  Ariosto  §  des- 
cribes. This  creature,  since  the  rob- 
bery of  its  man-fold  by  Muudricardo 

and  Gradasao,||  had  ndopled  the  ae- 
cure  plan  of  killing  ana  nlting  iti 
human  prey.  It  did  not  eat  women,1[ 
their  flesh  making  it  sick  ;  but  it 
swallowed  them  occasionally  as  medi- 
cine, and  meant  to  take,  in  that  way, 
three  every  sjpring.  The  orii  is  said  to 
have  been  ionned  by  Neptune,  in  a 
trial  of  creative  skill  between  him, 
Cupid,  and  Mars  ;  and  it  was  made  of 
neither  sex.  Now,  however,  Cupid 
resolves  to  defeat  his  former  compe- 
titor, and  causes  the  monster  to  &11  in 
love  with  Angelica.**  After  experiencing 
much  annoyance,  though  occasional 
kindness,  from  the  ork,  under  the  in- 
lloenoe  of  the  lender  passion — for  all 
which  circumstances  Turpin  is  the  au- 
thority referred  to  —  Angelica  and  Me- 
doro  are  about  to  escape  to  a  boat 
whence Zeuagrio  bad  justlanded;  when 
the  ork,  coming  m  pursuit  of  them, 
seiies  Zenagrio,  and  swallows  him 
alive.  His  tutoress,  Filtrorona,  having 
rendered  the  youth  invulnertible,  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that 
Thetis  gave  the  like  advantage  lo 
Achilles,  he  is  unhurt  in  the  maw  of 
the  ork,  which  he  destroys,  by  tearing 
an  openins?  in  its  body,  whence  he 
issues.  A  fresh  danger  proceeds  from 
the  arrival  of  Balisaite,  desoeodant  of 
Menadaibo,  suhan  of  Egypt,  who  had 
fallen  in  war  caused  indirectly  by  An- 
gelica. Tliis  new  champion  is  stimu- 
lated against  Angelica,  not  only  by 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  relative, 
Iwit  Kv  InvA  tiw  the  danffiiliir  nf  Mmui- 


and  is  on  the  point  of  killing  hertisha 

she  uses  her  magic  ring,  and  becomes 
invisible.  Her  adversary  grasps  Me- 
doro,  and  threatens  to  make  uim  his 
victim,  if  she  will  not  surrender  the 
ring.  In  this  extremity,  Angelica  pe- 
titions Zenagrio,  who  is  rising  from  the 
carcass  of  the  dead  ork,  to  assist  her, 
which  he  does  effectually,  by  overthrow- 
ing Bali8arte,but  sparing  his  Ufe.ff  Zo- 
nagrio,  sometime  afterwards,  names 
his  father,  when  the  wounded  Balisarte 
reminds  hun  that  he  is  connected  in 
blood  with  the  late  Menadarbo,  and 
^ught,  therefore,  to  be  a  foe  to  Ange 
lica.  Zenagrio  yields  to  this  appm, 
although  neither  party  seems  to  recol- 
lect that  the  Tartar  had  a  stronger  rea- 
son, as  son  of  Agrican,  than  as  distant 
kinsman  of  Meoadaibo»  to  wish  ill  to 
Angelica.  Her  lata  deliverer  drags 
Angelica  to  Balisarte,  who  is  about  to 
strike  off  her  head,  when  a  huge  club 
is  inter[)osed  to  ward  off  the  blow.  A 
desperate  combat  ensues  between  Ze- 
nagrio and  the  club4iearer,  who  pioves 
to  be  Sacripante,  king  of  Ciroaasia; 
the  latter  being  wounded,  there  is  a 
truce  ;  but,  in  Uie  mean  time,  Angelica 
and  Medoro  have  escaped  on  board 
ship.  X\ 

A  second  fight,  and  various  adven- 
tures of  Sacripante  intervene,§§  before 
we  meet  a^iain  wiUi  the  herome  of  tlie 
poem.  She  and  Medoro  are  re-married 
with  great  pomp  at  Damssens;  but 
the  magician  Gttridia,  who  had  lived 
as  a  Platonic  companion,  rather  than  a 
wife,  with  the  ork,  comes  to  disturb 
their  connubial  felicity.  This  malig« 
naot  purpose  is  efieded  bv  no  mw 
device,  but  by  the  revival  of  me  aneMnt 
tale  of  the  young  man  who  put  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  a  statue  of  Venus,  and 
was  in  consequence  claimed  by  the 
goddess  as  her  husband.  Modoeo,  In 
an  evil  hour,  is  guilty  of  the  same  piece 
of  incaution  ;  and  the  image  of  the  di- 
vinity having  taken  its  place  tn  his  bed, 
he  is  made  to  caress  it,  after  which  he 
either  will  not,  or  cannot,  give  an^ 
tmwif  nf  his  fomarA^linfli  >nwar1<  bis 
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pregDftDt,  die  kIs  out  to  leconqmrher 

kingdom.  A  great  force  is  got  rendy 
at  Malabar,  and  the  expedition  is  joined 
atTaprobsuia  by  LidaFamo,  prioce  of 
the  littttywiio  is  Angeliea'i  diief  ally.* 
After  painBg  China  and  Nankioytbey 
prepare  to  attack  Quimayo,  on  the 
river  Quian.  Angelica  and  Medoro 
(now  apparently  on  good  terms)  are 
bome  in  a  splendid  galley,  but  not  to 
viclafyy--tbe  van  of  their  fleet  being 
tlMOwn  into  confusion,  nnd  sustaining 
great  loss,  through  the  means  of  de- 
feoce  employed  by  the  Tartars.  These 
oooriit  of  oil  pofiml  on  the  lurihee  of 
the  Mit in  which  the  attacking  Tenels 
cannot  float,  and  of  powerful  reflectors, 
by  which  they  are  set  on  fire;  while 
the  enemy's  ships  escape  the  eli'ects  of 
both  nMarares,  bv  being  fiut  moorad 
to  the  shore,  and  by  having  sails  of 
asbettos.-^^  Damasino,  kino;  of  Pontus, 
one  of  Arsace's  allies,  enters  Angelica's 
vessel  to  kill  Medoro;  but  is  con- 
vinoed  by  Angelica  that  her  title  to 
Cntbay  is  just.  The  fleet  of  Pontus 
takes  purposely  to  flight,  and  is  chased 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Comaro  ;  the 
god  of  which  river  welcomes  Angelica, 
who  hods,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
inhabitants  as  their  queen. 

Arsace  now  retreats  to  Albraca,  and 
forms  a  splendid  camp  round  its  walls. J 
Here  she  receives  so  captivating  de> 
scriptions  of  the  personal  beauty  and 
mental  endowments  of  Medoio,thatshe 
&lls  in  love  with  him  through  report. 
She  resolves  to  see  the  object  of  her 
admiration;  and  sending  him  a  magni- 
ficent present,  vrith  a  tender  letter,  she 
goes  disguised  as  one  of  her  own  pages 
to  bear  the  message.  She  finds  Medoro, 
with  Angelica,  engaged  in  hunting,  who 
discover  her  in  spite  of  her  assumed 
character.  She  attempts  to  flee,  but  is 
pursued  and  taken.§  At  this  Juncture, 
Damasirio,  king  of  Pontus,  appears, 
and  is  about  to  side  with  Arsace,  but 
hesitates  at  the  prayer  of  Angelica. 
Clarion,  king  of  Persia,  ||  now  comes 
into  the  field,  and  is  called  on  by  bodi 
ladies,  while  he  fights  with  Damasirio. 
Libocleo  throws  himself  between  the 
combatants  —  the  banner  of  Cithia  is 
raised,  Arsace  is  rescued,  and  Medoro 
is  nearly  taken,  but  escapes  by  means 


of  his  ring.  Angelica  disappears  during 

the  mclce,  and  \n  not  re-introdiiced  in 
the  poem ;  which  terminates  with  a 
battle  between  the  forces  of  Arsace  and 
of  Medoro,  in  wfaidilbrtone  seems  to 
fiLvour  the  latter;  but  the  most  inte- 
resting circumstance  connected  with  it 
being  the  death  of  Libocleo,  who  drinks 
bull's  blood  and  expires,  rather  than 
fight  against  his  fittber  Astrefilo,  and 
his  former  sovereign  Angsli'^'aH  Thus 
Barahona  ends  the  first  p:irt  of  his  work: 
whether  he  ever  brought  it  to  a  more 
important  conclusion,  in  a  second  part, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  if 
he  ever  wrote  a  oontinuatioo,  it  hni 
certainly  never  been  published. 

The  twelve  cantos,**  into  which  this 
poem  is  divided,  have  not  the  main 
story  carried  through  each  of  them, 
with  merely  occasional  episodes;  but 
two  (sixth  and  seventh)  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  adventures  of  Sacripaiite, 
when  beloved  by  the  enchantress  Ca- 
nidia,  and  when  engaged  b  an  expedi- 
tion to  take  the  arms  of  Achilles  from 
the  tomb  of  that  hero.ff  There  are, 
however,  no  otljer  episodes  of  great 
length,  quite  unconnected  with  the 
principal  story.  Besides  Angelica  and 
Medoro,  other  persons,  who  figured  in 
the  poems  of  Boiardo  or  Berni,  and 
Ariosto,  are  here  re-introduced  to  us  \\X 
and  no  material  difl'erence  is  to  be  no- 
ticed between  Bafahona's  narrative  of 
any  circumstances  and  those  of  his 
predecessors,  unless  with  regard  to  the 
ork,  which  does  not  |)€rfectly  agree  with 
that  of  Ariosto,  whose  monster  had,  in 
turn,  varied  from  Bemi's.  Berahona's 
chief  tale  is  more  distinct  than  that  of 
either  Italian  bard,  because  his  inven- 
tion is  infinitely  inferior  to  theirs  ;  and 
in  the  part  of  his  poem  where  there  is 
most  of  this  talent  displayed  (the  ad- 
ventures of  Sacripanie  on  the  Black 
Sea^),we  meet  with  no  small  confusion 
in  the  events.  The  machinery  is  not 
purely  romantic — much  is  done  by  en- 
chantment, and  the  agency  of  the  great 
spirit  Demogofgon  and  the  "fadtu** 
(whom  we  have  termed  fairies,  but  who, 
like  the  Italian  *^fat€,''  partook  of  the 
dispositions  and  powers  of  witches); 
but  several  of  the  pagan  divinities,  too, 
appear  on  the  stage.    The  poem 


*  Aogol.  c.  viii.         t  Ibid.  c.  ix.         %  Ibid.  e.  z.         i  Ibid*  e.  ad* 

11  Who  had  appeared  in  the  second  canto.  IT  Angel,  c.  xii. 

They  contaiu  1,  U7  octave  stanzas,  and  consequently  11,336  lines, 
tt  Angd.  e.  vii.  %%  As  Saeripante,  Norandino,  and  Lueina,  &0i 
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abounds  in  classieal  alluiions,  confot 

and  well  intnuluced.  On  one  occasion 
our  recollections  are  startlctl  by  the 
tomb  of  Achilles  being  far  from  the 
spot  which  traditioD,  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Oreaty  marked  as  the 
warrior's  "narrow  house;*'*  but  in 
such  a  work  as  Barahona's,  it  were 
truly  hypercritical  to  blame  this  license. 
There  is  no  reference  to  modem  days, 
except  in  the  dedicatioii  to  the  Dake 
of  Ossuna,  and  in  one  short  passage 
where  the  poet  alludes,  wiili  honest 
pride,  to  the  then  almost  miraculous 
tuition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
bad  been  eifected  by  a  Spaniaiil.t  A 
continued  allegory  baa  bean  traced 
throup;h  tlie  whole  of  this  poem  ;  but 
it  is  not  ohtrvisivf,  and  unless  for  the 
bncl  exptisitions  by  Pedro  Verdugo  de 
Sarria,  subjoined  to  each  canto,  many 
readers  mi},;ht  close  the  book  without 
t!iiMkiri<4  ihe  author  had  such  a  mode 
of  niixuig  the  ulUc  cJulci  in  view,  l.ike 
both  Berni  and  Ariosto,  Bandiona  gives 
ao  introduction,  or  prelude,  to  eveiy 
canto ;  and  those  paiaaget  we  prefer  to 
the  re-^t  of  the  [)oem,  not  on  account  of 
any  sii|if!ior  (lisj)lav  of  iuia'^uiation, 
but  of  tlieii  hue  moral  i>lrum,  conveyed 
ID  happy  language.  The  comic  or  bur- 
leique  turns  of  the  Orlandos  have  not 
been  closely  imitated  :  it  might  be  un- 
suitable to  the  dit^nity  of  the  Castilian 
muses  to  lau^h ;  but  Uarahona  some- 
times causes  tnem  to  smile  not  ungiace- 
fully.  The  prooft  of  Medoro's  talent 
are  professedly  of  a  judicial  kind,  but 
'.dthouih  piven  with  |)erft'Ct  sr-rioiK- 
iic:>s,  they  are  not  a  little  whun^icaL 
One  is  certainly  ancient,  and  the 
others  are,  probably,  not  very  new. 
Tliere  is  one,  but  only  one,  incident 
which  savours  of  coarseness,  and  which 
might  have  been  connected  with  Kenop- 


pk  by  TasMND,!  but  never  with  Aag»*' 

lica,  and  by  a  Spanish  poet.  NVhen 
Zenagrio  rend"*  the  <itoniach  of  the  ork, 
and  comes  forth  begrimed  with  blood 
and  filth,  Angelica  funs  lo  fSetch  water 
for  his  ablution,  and  brings  it  in  her 
mouth  !§  Barahona  min:ht,as  ourselves, 
have  seen  a  modeller  spout  water  over 
the  clay  he  w.is  going  to  leave  for 
a  while ;  but  although  her  need  was 
great,  audi  an  expedient  should  never 
have  been  supposed  to  occur  to  the  un- 
rivallc*d  princess  of  Cathay.  The  style 
of  this  poem  seems  to  us  to  be  purev 
and  free  from  labour  or  constraint;  but 
as  it  is  never  sublime^  so  it  is  never  veiy 
l^eautifully  sweet.  The  versificalioo 
(in  octaves)  appears  smooth  and  cor- 
rect— while  the  poet  has  im>i  fettered 
himself  by  any  imposed  necessity  of 
giving  a  turn  to  the  idenof  each  stanza. 

It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  continue 
the  works  of  poets  possessincr  bound- 
less imagination,  and  conijdtte  com- 
mand  over  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
hnguages,  and  we  who  came  to  peruse 
this  work,  recollecting  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,  could  not  but  feel  in  some  de- 
gree prepared  to  prejud.;e  its  merits. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  the  Italian 
OHandott  the  Spanish  Angeika  ainkt 
into  a  dvnuf,  though  one  of  (air  propor- 
tions ;  but  read  by  those  who  previously 
knew  no  more  of  the  older  romantic 
poems  than  an  outline  of  tlieir  narra- 
tives, these  Teort  of  Angeiiem  wifj^ 
well  be  deemed  pearW. drops. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  meet 
wiih  this  work  and  wish  to  look  into  it, 
wiihoul  studying  Uie  whole,  we  would 
recommend  tlie  following  passages. 
The  openings  of  the  several  cantos,  and 
the  description  of  Arsace'scamp  in  the 
close  of  the  tenth  canto.  Much,  per- 
haps all,  of  the  seventh  canto  will  re- 


•  Angel,  c.  viL  fol.  H7. 

f  Ibid.  c.  iii.  fol.  49  a.    Bamhona  does  not  name  the  person  meant;  but  thore 
esn  ho  vorv  lifd«\  if  any  doubt,  that  it  is  Pedro  I'oncr  (as  is  ren«lt'red  liis  LatinisiHl 
appellative  of  Petrus  Pontius),  a  Benediclifie  monk,  whose  triumph  over  twiu  Jll«  t 
.V.  ^««^t  that  •«  flesh  is  hair  to,"  is  briefly  but  clsarlv  rMW^«l^oogI^ 
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pay  the  tfoable  of  a  perusal,  patticii- 
larly  to  those  who  are  fond  of  romantic 
adventure.  We  have  been  unable  to 
select  any  pieces  for  traoslatioD,  a& 
none  of  those  which  we  esteem  the 
most  could  bear  curtaihaent,  and  we 
fBer  to  exceed  our  limits. 


Here  we  nnsl  dait>  for  tlie  pnsent 

at  least,  our  notices  respecting  the 
kniglit  of  La  Mancha's  collection,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  decide  between  us 
and  the  coiate,  in  the  remarks  we  have 
iohmitted  to  their  helter  judgment. 

(b.) 


CELEBRATED  TRIALS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTt7RT. 

No.  III. 

ITAnim  ADBLAinB  BODIII  (widow  aOUBSIBB,)  AMD  HICOLAS  KOSTOLO. 


GhriLLAUME-ETIF.NKE  BoURSIER  WaS 

married  in  IROO  to  Marie  Adelaide 
Bodin,  and  llie  fruit  of  the  union  were 
fivechiUben,  Al  the  period  ofthetral, 
the  eldest  was  twelve  and  the  youngest 

five  years  of  aj;e.  Shortly  after  the  raar- 
riage,  lioursier  took  a  shop  at  the  comer 
of  Uie  iiue  de  la  i'aix  and  the  Hue 
Neuve-Saiat-Augustin,  where  he  carried 
oo  Uie  business  of  a  giocer.  His  trade 
prospered  with  him  so  well,  that  he 
realised  an  mcotne  amounting  to  eleven 
thousand  francs  yearly.  He  gave  out, 
that  be  intended  to  remain  in  business 
Ibnr  years  longer,  in  which  time  he 
expecie<l  to  raise  the  above  sum  to  fif- 
teen thousand  francs.  In  his  temper  he 
was  passionate,  in  his  manner  quick ; 
Init  his  amiable  qualities  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  he  was  generally  bdoved, 
and  reckoned  many  friends  among  his 
acquaintances.  The  persons  who  lived 
in  bis  house  were  his  aunt,  the  widow 
Flamand  a^ed  seyenty-one  years,  Jo- 
•ephine  Blin  his  cook,  who  had  been 
four  months  in  his  service,  his  shop- 
men Delange  and  iieraii'^^i  r,  and  his 
shopwoman  the  demoiselle  Heme.  Uis 
boolc-keeper,named  9aibout,did  not  re- 
side in  the  house.  On  the  25lb  of  March, 
1822,  Boursicr  had  bought  at  a  neigh- 
bonrii)'^  flruggist's,  named  Bordot,  half 
a  pound  of  ari^oic,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  rats  and  mice  whicn  swarmed 
in  his  store-room  and  cellars,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  ]»ureh;i<e<l  some  rats- 
bane in  malleable  p.isle.  He  had, 
Willi  tlie  assistance  of  Uailli,  his  com- 
Wtt  (whose  nnmerons  contradictions  on 
the  ferial  arc  worthy  of  notice),  made  up 
some  balls  with  the  arsenic,  which 
tiiey  placed  in  the  cellar.  W  hut  be- 
came of  the  remaining  quaniily,  and 
who  had  accem  to  it,  was  a  matter  of 
inquiry  during  the  trial. 
Boursier  and  his  wife  lived  upon  the 


best  terms.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1 H-2 1 ,  a  man  named  Charles,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  widow  Fla- 
mand, introduced  to  her  a  native  of 
Constantinople  (a  Fanariot  Greek), 
named  Kostolo.  lie  was  desirous  of 
the  situation  vttU  t  <lv  chambre  ;  and 
by  the  recital  of  misloriunes  (whether 
true  or  fabricated  for  the  purpose, 
does  not  appear)  which  had  berallen 
himself  and  family,  to  the  w/ve  Fla- 
matid,  he  manaujed  to  interest  her  so 
much,  that  slie  uitroduced  him  to  her 
niece,  the  fcmme  Boursier,and  strongly 
recommended  him  to  her  good  offices 
and  assistance  in  procuring  a  situation. 

Kostolo  had  for  four  or  five  years 
been  resident  in  France,  lie  was  suffi- 
ciently handsome,  and  bis  mannen 
sufficiently  engaging,  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  a  woman  named  Olivereau, 
who  had  mainly  supported  him, and  at 
whose  house  he  had  been  residing.  lie 
took  advantage  of  the  seiive  Fhunand't 
recommendation,  called  frequently  at 
Boursier's  house,  rendered  himself 
pleasing  by  nuuiy  attentions  to  his  wife, 
whose  partiality  increased  to  a  culpable 
attadiment.  She  lent  bim  money 
without  her  husband's  knowledjje,  and 
indulged  her  guilty  passion,  by  inviting 
him  often  to  her  house,  where  he  called 
on  pretence  of  inquiring  if  Madame 
Boursier  bad  yet  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing for  him  the  promised  situation. 
Freqdcntly,  however,  she  resorted,  un- 
der pretence  that  walkuig  was  neces- 
sary to  her  health,  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  to  the  Champs  Etysees, 
where  Kostolo  was  awaiting;  her;  but» 
th»!  more  eflcctunlly  to  lull  suspicion, 
sIk!  was  acconipanieil  by  her  shopwo- 
man, the Jiilt  Ut'ine.  On  tlie  first  oc- 
casion of  meeting,  her  companion  went 
with  Ih  istH";ui(l  Kostolo  to  the  lodgings 
of  the  latter  i  but  Madame  iioursier, 
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after  that  time,  mounted  with  her  pa- 
ramour,  while  her  confidante  called  for 
her  at  a  given  time.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Kosloloi  these  guilty  meet- 
ings commenced  only  a  Ibrtnic^t  pre* 
viouBty  to  the  dteili  of  Botinier.  Hie 
wife  \y.v\  on  one  occasion  formed  one 
of  a  party  to  Versailles,  and  by  her  in- 
vitation Kostolo  was  of  ilie  number; 
but  the  circumstance  was  strictly  kept 
Ikom  the  knowledge  of  the  husband, 
who  conlinued  well-disposed  towards 
the  Greek,  and  was  always  glad  to  see 
him  at  his  house.  On  the  occasion  of 
one  of  Madame  Bouisier^s  nieces  being 
delivered  of  a  child,  she  and  her  para- 
mour, at  the  urgent  request  oi  the 
father,  otticiated  at  its  baptism. 

On  the  2bth  of  June,  which  proved 
firtal  t6  the  husband,  he  had  an  en- 
gagement at  ten  o'clock  with  his 
friend  Alberti.  Hoursier  arose  at  six 
if)  the  morning,  as  usual,  and  was  in 
excellent  health  and  in  capital  spi- 
rits. His  wife,  who  had  mken  an 
emetic  on  the  previous  evening,  arose 
somewhat  later.  Her  husband,  be- 
ing in  the  humour  for  practical  jokes, 
entered  her  room  very  sottly,  and 
with  some  black  pommade,  which  he 
used  for  his  hair,  he  drew  two  mus- 
taches on  her  lip,  and  then  desired 
the  servant  Blin  to  awaken  her  mis- 
tress, and  give  her  a  looking-glass, 
that  she  might  see  her  face.  When  his 
wile  saw  tlie  mustadies,  she  appeared 
somewhat  angry ,  while  Bourner laughed 
heartily  at  his  wife's  surprise  and  the 
temper  she  evinced.  She  pouted  very 
much  during  the  whole  time  that  she 
was  dressing;  but  on  coming  into  her 
shop  she  was  reconciled  to  her  hiis> 
band,  and  embraced  him. 

Boursier  never  took  any  tiling  when 
he  got  up,  and  always  breakfasted  on 
•ome  potuge  an  rig  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock ;  on  ther  morning  in  ques- 
tion he  called  for  it  at  nine  o'clock. 
The Jiile  Blin  prepared  it  on  the  kitchen 
Stove,  in  an  iron  stewpan,  which  was 
always  used  for  that  purpose;  when  it 
was  ready,  she  carried  it  into  the  talU 
a  nmtiger,  and  placed  it  on  a  small 
tecrtlaire,  off  which  Boursier  constimtly 

— ""tt  was  in  the 


to  stand  untouched  for  a  short  time, 
especially  if  at  the  moment  he  was 
busy  about  any  thing,  and  sometimes 
this  interval  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  mcritain  on  which  the  rice  was 
placed  was  only  a  short  distance  t^vm 
the  counter  where  Madame  Boursier 
constantly  stationed  herself.    On  the 
28lh  of  June,  it  could  not  be  precisely 
ascertained  what  time  elapeed  bttwieen 
the  announcement  of  breakfast  and 
Boursier's  entering  the  uille  a  manger 
to  eat  it,  although  the  servant  Blin 
said  that  it  might  be  four  or  tive 
minutes.  The  Kke  diffioultr  oocuned 
in  establishing  the  proof  of  the  respec- 
tive occiipations  of  Boursier  and  his 
wife  at  tlie  moment  when  the  ptyfai^e 
was  placed  on  llie  secreiairef  and  from 
that  time  to  the  moment  of  Beonier 
commencing  to  eat  it.   As  soon  as  be 
had  taken  a  little  of  the  pota^c,  he 
called  to  lUe  Jilie  Blin,  and  declared 
that  it  had  a  bad  taste.  She  answered, 
that  such  a  thing  was  impossible ;  90 
far  from  it,  that  it  i^ould  be  better 
than  usual,  as  she  had  put  into  it  the 
yolks  of  three  instead  of  only  two  eggs, 
which  was  the  ordinaiy  allowaooe. 
Her  master  at  the  same  time  called  to 
his  wife,  and  not  only  told  her  tiiat  the 
poUigt  was  nauseous,  but  that  it  had'e 
poisonous  taste ;  "  however,"  he  coo* 
tmued  in  reply  to  Blin's  remonstrance, 
since  it  is  good,  I  must  eat  it  ;^  and 
on  this  he  took  sonne  spooolbls.  The 
attempt  to  swallow  was  in  vain;  he 
again  paused,  and  declared  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  bad,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  more,    lie  had  scarcely 
Siud  thus  much,  when  he  was  seoDea 
with  sadden  vomiting,  which  brought 
away  some  of  the  rice  from  his  sto- 
mach, and  some  green  matter,  which 
resembled  bile.    His  wife  went  to  pre- 
pare fbr  him  a  glass  of  tau  wturie,  bat 
this  proved  no  alleviation ;  the  vomiting 
continued  with  such   force,  that  he 
ejected  blood,  and  was  ])ut  to  bed. 
lie  complained  of  pains  and  exces- 
sive weakness  in  his  loins,  and  '^il 
eut  en  m^roe  temps  plusieurs  evacua* 
tions  d'une  grande  f(6tidite."  TheSieur 
Bordot,  the  medical  attendant,  arrived 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  ^ 
«>tt«p*  fiw  Kfj,  oninion.  that  dm  MkMu 
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leecb^  and  a  mustard-seed  poultice. 
Notwithstandintj  these  remeaies,  the 
patient  got  worse;  aud  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Dr.  Tartra  was  called 
ID,  who  praMribed  new  applications. 
A  student  in  medicine,  le  Sieur  Toa« 
pi^,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  sick-bed 
aoring  tlie  night;  but  every  precaution 
and  ronedy  proved  abortive, —  Bour- 
aier  expired  in  great  agony  at  iMnr 
o'dodt  in  the  rooming. 

Toupic*  had  remarked  that  tlie  extre- 
mities were  cold,  and  that  tlie  nails 
had  a  bluish  discoloration.  The  two 
physicians  arrifcd  after  the  patient's 
decease.  On  examining  the  body, 
they  made  observations  similar  to 
those  of  Toupiii ;  and  being  unable 
to  account  tor  the  sudden  death  of 
Bonisier,  they  letfuesled  of  the  widow, 
through  the  studflnl>  permisnon  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  Toupie's  urgent  re- 
presentation for  the  necessity  of  such 
•n  opeiation,  Madame  Boursier  would 
not  consent.  On  the  seme  day,  nnder 
pretext  tliat,  in  consequence  of  her 
late  husband's  full  habji  of  body,  pu- 
trefaction might  immediately  ensue, 
and  damage  the  stons  In  hier  shop, 
she  wished  that  die  burial  should  take 
place  that  same  evening.  Two  friends 
of  the  deceased  were  requested  to  de- 
mand permission  to  tins  eiFect  of  the 
■Mtnicipaltty ;  but  its  answer  was  a 
refiisal.  The  interment^  however,  was 
completed  at  ten  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  in  a  private  grave  in 
P^re  la  Chaise. 

On  the  9Mt  of  June,  the  day  of 
Boaiiier*s  indis]iosition,  Koslolo  came 
as  usual  to  the  house;  and  appearing 
surprised  at  an  illness  so  sudden  and 
alarming,  he  remained  near  the  patient 
the  whole  day.  On  the  monrow  be 
lellimed,  and  renewed  his  attentions 
over  the  sick  bed  of  the  expiring  hus- 
band, which  lie  never  quitted  until 
aAer  his  decease.  It  was  he  who, 
during  the  last  honn  of  his  ilfaiess, 
administered  to  him  the  remedies 
which  had  been  prescribed ;  and  he 
declared,  with  Toupi^,  that  bluish 
spots  had  appeared  on  the  skin,  which 
were  oeitain  signs  efa  violent  desth. 

Innaediaiely  after  the  bnrtal  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  reports  began  to  be 
circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
widow;  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  the 
erwieai'  At  m*  oidered  the  body  to 
oeexliume<l.  MM.Orfih,doctorinme- 
didoe;  iiardy,  ptofassor  of  the  faculty 


of  medicine;  and  Hamel,  candidate  in 
medicine,  were  desired  by  the  juge 
(I'tuslruction  to  examine  the  body. 
Thev  accordingly  extracted  the  sto- 
macsi  and  intenines;  and  collected 
at  the  same  time  from  the  body 
some  yellow  liquid.  In  the  proccs 
verbal  which  they  drew  up,  the  exa- 
miners declared  that  there  eaunted  no 
proof  on  which  to  found  a  suspicion 
that  Boursier  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  rupture,  or  an  ulceration  of  the 
heart,  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  large 
vessels  of  the  thorax.  And  after  a 
minute  couunination,  thegr  asserted  to 
have  found,  as  well  in  the  stomach  as 
in  the  intestines,  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
sufficient  to  cause  death.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  the  law  authorities  ordered 
a  consultation  of  five  physicians,  among 
whom  were  Orfila,  Chaussier,  and  Pel- 
letan,  who,  after  a  long  and  patient 
consultation,  reported  unanimously 
that  Bour:>ier  died  from  the  effects  of 
arsenic,  and  that  no  evidence  existed 
of  any  internal  rapture  to  occasion  his 
decease. 

"  These  statements,  so  clear,  so  pre- 
cise, so  unanimous,"  said  the  act  of 
accusation,   left  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  Boursier's  death. 
He  had  been  poisoned.     Was  this 
catastrophe  the   result  of  crime,  of 
suicide,  or  of  accident  ?   These  were 
the  only  three  suppositions  worthy  of 
consideration.    Boursier  evidently  bad 
not  himself  administered  the  poison  ; 
there  was  every  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary.  He  was  the  father  of  live  chil- 
dren; and  his  abode  was  that  of  a 
happy  man,  since  he  died  in  total 
ignorance  of  his  wife's  dishonour.  He 
lived  with  her,  according  to  sufficient 
testimony,  on  the  mo^t  perfect  under- 
standing.   He  was  of  a  gay  turn  of 
mind;  and  the  practical  trick  which 
he  played  his  wife  on  the  morning  of 
his  fatal  i!liips«i,  plainly  shewed  that 
he  was  nut  troubled  with  any  parti- 
^lar  anxiety.   Is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose, if  he  had  administered  the  poison 
himself,  that  he  would  have  called  to 
his  wife  and  his  cook  to  declare  to 
them  the  fact  tliat  the  rice  had  a  bad 
taste!  It  was  tlieielbre  absurd  10  aigoe 
that  Boorsier's  death  was  occasioned  by 
suicide. 

"  There  was  as  little  reason  to  attri- 
bute it  to  any  accident.  It  was  not 
within  the  psJe  of  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  rice,  and  the  other  substances 
which  weie  used  by  ^fiUe  Bltn  in 
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the  preparation  of  the  potage,  could 
have  been  by  some  fatal  chance  mixed 
with  the  arsenic ;  for  in  that  case  other 
accidents,  timilar  in  nature  to  that  of 
Boursier's,  would  have  succeeded*" 

All  this  being  clear  and  satisf  ictory, 
the  act  of  accusation  attributed  Bour- 
siers  deatli  to  criminal  design.  The 
impeetoie  of  ibe  police  had,  since  the 
inTcstigation  of  the  affair,  kept  poaiea- 
sion  of  the  widow's  shop.  Both  this 
place  and  Kostolo's  lodgings,  in  the 
iiue  de  Grammont,  were  examined 
minutely ;  but  in  neither  abode  could 
any  traoea  of  poison  be  dbcovcmd. 
Slill.  it  was  manifest  that  the  poor  roan 
had  been  [)oisoneil,  and  that  a  criminal 
mtercourse  had  existed  between  his 
wife  and  KeatolOt  who  only  could 
have  had  the  slightest  interest  in  his 
deatli.  They  were  accordingly anSiled 
on  suspicion  of  the  murder. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  vomiting  had  commenced, 
Uadame  Boursier  had  taken  away  the 
stewpan  which  contained  the  rice,  and 
had  passed  il  through  an  earthen  pan 
filled  with  dirty  water,  which  was  be- 
neath the  fountain.  Slie  had  afterwards 
poured  sonie  water  into  the  Stewpan, 
and  desired  the  servant  to  clean  it, 
winch  slie  did  by  iul)biiig  il  with  sand 
and  a^khes.  This  conduct  on  her  part, 
which  wore  a  veiv  suspicious  aspect, 
the  widow  pallialed  by  decUriDg,  **  that 
Boursier  was  extremely  particular  as  to 
cleanliness — tliat  to  prove  to  him  that 
tlie  iron  stewpau  was  clean,  alie  had 
emptied  it ;  and  as  aome  rice  had  ad- 
hered to  the  bottom,  she  had  poured 
in  a  little  water  to  detach  it ;  after 
which  she  had  shewn  the  vesseL  to  her 
husband." 

The  act  of  aoeniation,  however, 
seized  upon  this  very  avowal  as  a 
declaration  of  guilt.  It  also  dwelt 
upon  other  circumstances  ;  such  as  the 
dillereuce  ui  the  testimony  of  Uie  widow 
and  the  servant  BUn,  refaitive  to  the 
conduct  of  the  former  when  the  de- 
ceased complained  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  jiotagCy  and  her  prevaricating 
replies  before  the  juge  <i  uutruclwuy 
when  asked  if  she  was  aware  of  the 
esistence  of  arsenic  on  the  premises : 
at  one  titne  she  said  lhal  Boursier  had 
never  mentioned  to  her  t!ie  fart  of  his 
having  purchased  some,  and  at  another 
time  she  declared  distinctly  that  her 
husband  bed  spoken  to  her  of  the  rats- 
bane and  arsenic.  Moreover,  when  she 
W  been  interrogated  as  to  the  persons 


in  the  Imbit  of  frequenting  her  house, 
she  had,  in  calling  the  name'^  of  all 
her  husband's  friends,  carefully  omiiled 
that  of  Kostolo;  and  eiplicitly  declared 
that  there  had  never  existed  any  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  (J reek  and 
herself.  Kostolo,  however,  was  not  so 
nice  of  shame,  iie  was  imbued  with 
a  native  sense  of  vani^,  and  a  thorough 
impudence,  which  prompted  him  to 
glory  in  his  conquests  over  the  woman 
Oliveroau  and  the  widow  lioursier. 
iie  al  once  affirmed  as  to  the  fact  of 
diminat  inleieourie  between  himeelf 
and  the  latter ;  and  she,  forced  by  the 
weicht  of  evidence  to  admit  her  cri- 
minal attachment,  confessed  that  she 
had  at  hrst  betieid  the  Greek  with 
interest  and  picasure;  and  afleiwnrdt 
avowed,  "  que  dans  la  chambre  mtaw 
du  defunt  elleetait  abandonnec  aux  cou- 
pable  voeux  du  miserable  seducteur." 
^he  also  allowed  that  she  had  supplied 
him  with  moo^,tiioag|i  only  by  vnqr  of 
loan ;  but,  considering  all  the  circom* 
stances  of  the  case,  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion inferred  from,  that  fact,  tliat  as 
she  knew  well  the  destitute  condition 
of  Kostolo,  she  paid  him  loYbts  guilty 
attentions,  and  lavished  thus  widkedly 
the  patrimony  of  her  children. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  rebut  all  the 
charges  whicli  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
her,  the  widow  Boariier  declared  tinl 
her  husband  had  poisooed  himaelf.  She 
proceeded  to  state  that  a  man  named 
Henri  Clap,  who  was  one  of  her  hus- 
band s  acquaintances,  assured  her  that 
he  had  heard  that  Bonnier  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  poison,  because  he 
was  tired  of  life.  Clap  was  cited  before 
the  ;</^e  ifimtructiony  and  fully  remem- 
bered having  h&ird  from  Charles  that 
Boursier  had  died  from  the  eihcks  of 
poison ;  but  neither  be  nor  Qmilea 
had  ever  circulated  a  report  that 
lioursier  had  become  weary  of  existence. 
After  refuting  other  allegations  of  the 
widow  Boursier,  and  oorroboraltng  the 
hex  of  her  repugnance  to  the  poit-mar- 
iem  examination  of  the  body,  and  al- 
leging circumstances  in  her  conduct  at 
liie  moment  of  her  husband's  decease, 
and  her  evident  apprehensions  after  the 
tribunals  had  taken  cognizance  of  the 
matter — the  act  of  accusation  demanded 
if  ilie  widow  Boursu  r  conKl  pretend, 

bhe  had  already  done  in  lier  exami- 
nations, that  she  had  no  interest  nor 
motive  for  the  commission  of  the  crime 
laid  against  her.  llcr  conduct  after 
the  death  of  her  husband — the  prqieds 
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formed  between  her  and  Kostolo  in 
regard  to  a  speedy  marriage — tlie  pro- 
miwto  tbis  efiect  vrbich  the  had  made 
him,  and  her  fear  lest  ber  paiaoMW 

should  change  hi:s  intentions  (all  which 
allegations  were  founded  on  the  decla- 
zaltons  of  the  Greek,  which,  with  the 
most  hardened  efimniery  and  brutal 
fianioieas,  be  made  in  liply  to  ques- 
tions of  the  magistiate  char^otl  with 
the  instruction  of  the  process)  — all  these 
considerations  sutiiciontt y  demonstrated 
the  motive  which  impelled  ber  to  ibe 
commiasioB  of  the  ntal  deed.  Tha 
act  proceeded  to  point  at  Kostolo's 
participation  in  £:uilt,  by  alludinej  to 
nis  attending  the  death-bed  of  the 
deceased — administering  the  prescrip- 
tioDS  with  bis  own  bands,  to  wbiob 
be  ooold  easily  have  sdded  poison- 
ous  subsUmces.  It  next  mentioned 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  without 
pecuniary  resources ;  and  the  desire 
whieb  in  all  probability  be  must  have 
indulged,  of  wedding  a  woman  who 
would  have  immediately  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  concern, 
and  whose  easy  circumstances  would 
have  eradicated  all  anxiety  for  bis 
future  means  of  support.  Added  to 
this,  the  daily  visits  which  Kostolo  paid 
the  widow  after  lioursier's  death,  in 
spite  of  the  many  scandalous  reports 
wbtdi  wees  rapidly  enlarging  their 
diculatMOy  seemed  to  add  additional 
streiqpth  to  the  fact  of  urgent  motives 
on  his  part  for  df  j^troying  tlie  confiding 
aiid  obnoxious  husband.  Suddenly, 
too,  these  visits  ceased.  Whence  arose 
this  rupture  in  their  intimacy  ?  It  araee 
from  the  fact  of  the  procuteur  rm 
having,  previously  to  takins:  measures 
against  the  suspected  pailies,  cited 
before  him  Bordot  and  Tartra,  to  ques- 
tion tbem  as  to  what  was  in  their 
knowledge.  These  individuals,  for- 
getti().r  tlie  dutios  nf  their  condition  in 
srxiety,  and  liie  imperative  call  which 
the  law  bad  on  their  discretion,  inti- 
mated to  the  wtd<Ar  Boursier  tlutt 
examinations  to  her  prejudice  bad 
been  commenced;  and  then  it  was 


sevcndly  condurterl  to  tlic  bar.  The- 
former  was  in  stature  exceedingly  short 
—not  sbofe  ftmr  feet  6ve  inches ;  her 
ftee  was  not  very  prepossessing,  being 
marked  with  small-pox,  with  irregular 
features,  and  flushed  with  an  habitual 
redness.  She  was  attired  in  a  plain 
bombazine  dress,  and  a  black  gauze 
bonnet,  with  a  black  veil.  The  para- 
mour of  this  woman  was  a  tall,  band- 
some-looking  man,  with  regular  fea- 
tures ;  but  his  countenance  was  con- 
spicuous fot  a  settled  effix>ntery.  He 
moked  rudely  round  the  court,  during 
which  bis  demeanour  exhibited  so  much 
insolence  as  to  excite  considerable  dis- 
gust among  the  sjiectators ;  notwith- 
standing, he  aii'ected  an  absolute  indif- 
lerence  to  his  situation,  and  Imd  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  man  on  his  trial 
for  a  capital  offence.  This  insolent 
manner  of  his  was  particularly  notice- 
able when  the  grej/ier  of  the  court,  m 
reading  the  act  of  aoeuaation,  came  to 
the  pasmge  which  described  the  guilty 
intercourse  between  the  two  prisoners. 
"  Kostolo  souril  en  relevant  ses  che- 
veux,  et  cherche  ii  se  faire  regard  er  par 
la  veuve  Boursier,  qui  oe  l^ve  pas  let 
yeux.  Un  murmure  g<>n^ral  d  impRH 
bation  circule  dans  I'assemblde.'' 

The  female  prisoner  was  examined 
by  the  court,  and  admitted  the  following 
fiicts: — She  had  been  married  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1809  —  she  was  the 
mother  of  five  children  ;  had  known 
Kostolo  one  month  previously  to  the 
death  of  Boursier;  the  acquaintance 
originated  through  a  recommendation 
of  Charles  to  Madame  Flamand^  who 
spoke  uarnily  in  die  Greek's  favour  to 
herself,  and  she  promised  to  procure  a 
situation  for  hnn  —  he  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  her  house :  and,  after  much 
hesitation  and  confusion,  and  in  a  low 
and  scarcely  audible  voice,  she  admitted 
the  criminal  intimacy  between  herself 
and  Kosiolo.  Slie  proceeded  to  state, 
that  she  had  made  frequent  promenades 
with  bim»  in  the  month  of  June,  in  die 
Champs  Elys^es,  where  he  constaiM^d  by  Google 
awaited  ber  arrival ;  that  Ihe^/S^  Heine 
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CMulcl  not  at  first  recollect;  batadmitUd 

afterwards  it  was  in  June,  and  that  the 
loan  amounted  to  between  250  and  300 
francs,  lier  husband  knew  nothing  of 
the  fiMBt,  tad  the  bad  taken  no  kind  of 
security;  having  given  implicit  faith 
to  the  CJreek's  expectations  of  receiving 
money  from  Constantinople.  He  was 
in  the  utmost  distress  at  the  time, 
baving  pawned  all  Mtatr^lable  articlei 
at  the  Mcni  de  Picte.  She  repeated, 
that  the  sum  of  her  loan  was  only  be- 
tween 250  and  300 francs,  notwithstand- 
ing Kostolo's  counter-declaration  that 
it  amounted  to  between  600  and  700 
firanci.  Her  husband  had  projected  a 
journey  to  Havre,  during  which  she 
had  invited  Kostolo  to  sleep  in  her 
liouse;  though  she  denied  positively 
having  congratulated  berselr  and  her 
peitmoar  on  the  focilities  which  this 
nheeoce  would  afford  to  their  inter- 
course ;  a  circumstance  which  the  latter 
bad  in  positive  terms  admitted,  lier 
hmbend  was  in  good  health ;  his  affiun 
weie  flourishinf — his  annual  income 
was  11,000  francs.  On  the  28th  of 
June  he  was  very  well,  and  in  high 
spirits;  he  was  singing  in  the  morning: 
he  came  hito  her  room  and  painted 
mustaches  on  her  hce,  with  hiaek 
pommade ;  he  intended  going  into  the 
country  on  that  day,  with  his  friend 
Albert!.  lie  breakfa!>led  oH'  eggs,  or 
rice,  but  at  no  fiied  hour,  on  a  secrc- 
tmre,  in  the  arrihe  bmOifue.  On  the 
88th  he  took  his  breakfast  at  about 
half-past  nine,  and  when  it  was  served 
was  lu  his  own  counter,  which  faced  her. 
The  reason  why  she  was  not  so  positive 
on  this  point  on  her  lut  esammation, 
arose  from  her  not  having  recalled  the 
matter  sufficiently  to  her  recollection. 
On  that  occasion  she  .slated,  that  she 
eoold  not  possibly  remember  where  her 
husband  was  when  bieakfast  was  served; 
though  then  she  could  remember  per- 
fectly. NotwithsUinding  that  the  fUe 
Blin  had  declared,  that  when  she  placed 
the  potage  on  the  secretaire  he  was  in 
the  shop  arranging  some  papers,  and  not 
in  the  counting-house  speaking  to  ber, 
she  declared  |>ositively  that  he  was  in 
the  counter,  si)eaking  to  her.  The  rea- 
son of  her  having  lost  all  recollection 
of  that  important  feet  on  her  first  e»^ 
mination,  arose  from  her  extreme  ill- 
ness;  and  also  on  the  second,  wlien  on 
the  question  being  pressed,  she  desired 


that  the  magitbate  would  proceed  to 

other  interrogatories,  and  pass  over  that 
one,  she  had  la  i&te  eitr^mement 
faible — Uti^uie." 

This  circumstance  in  the  couetiue- 
tion  of  the  prosecution  was  important, 
as  it  was  argued  that  she  had  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  go  from  her  own  coun- 
ter and  throw  the  arsenic  into  the 
pan.  She  was  asked,  what  time  had 
elapsed  between  brsaldhst  being  served 
ana  Doursier  going  into  the  arricre 
boutique  to  eat  it  ?  but  she  could  not 
recollect.  The  jUle  Blin  had  declared 
it  to  iMive  been  an  interval  of  diiee  or 
four  minutes.  She  admitted  that  the 
teeritaire  was  placed  close  to  her 
own  counter,  ana  that  there  was  a  door 
communicating  from  where  she  was  to 
the  spot  where  the  stewpan  had  been 
placed.  No  one  had  gone  into  the 
arriire  boutique  between  the  JUle  Blin 
bringing  in  the  breakfast  and  Rour- 
sier  entering  to  eat  it.  When  the  hus- 
band had  lasted  the  rice,  he  called  to 
her.  <«'n»tethis  rice,"  he  said;  «I 
think  it  bad."  She  tasted  it,  and  to 
her  it  appeared  perfectly  good.  He 
called  her  back,  and  said,  I  assure 
you  it  is  very  bad :  it  bums  the  throat, 
and  is  poisoned.*'  She  took  the poieigef 
gave  it  to  the  bormef  and  returned  to 
the  )ia/lr  (i  ninngcr*  Her  husband  was 
indisposed  ;  Ite  began  to  vomit,  and 
she  gave  him  some  eau  sucrce.  The 
sister-in-hiw  and  Alherti  had  both 
heard  Boursier  say  that  the  rice  had 
burned  his  throat.  He  had  only  taken 
three  or  four  spoonfuls,  and  he  vomited 
afler  he  had  drunk  the  eau  sucrie.  The 
vomiting  was  in  neat  quantities,  and 
he  broi^(fat  up  blood.  It  was  asked 
her  why,  since  Boursier  found  the 
potage  bad,  she  should  not  have  found 
it  so  too  ?  To  which  she  replied,  If 
I  had  Ibund  it  bed,  why  should  I  not 
have  said  so  T*'  No  one  was  by  when 
she  tasted  the  rice.  He  vomited  af\er 
taking  some  spoonfuls,  and  after  tliat 
brought  up  som^ green  matter:  ^*  £q- 
suiie  des  cvwuations  out  eu  lieu." 

She  had  no  suapidon  of  poisoning 
on  seeing  Boursier  indisposed,  for  he 
was  liable  to  attacks  of  indisposition, 
which  affected  him  in  the  same  manner. 
She  could  not  reoolleot  if  she  had  or 
had  not  mentioned  this  fact  to  M. 
Bordot  ;  she  had  mentioned  having 
tasted  Uie  rice  to  tliat  gentleman,  in 


*  the  rsadsr  bear  in  mind,  that  the  arrierrfoaiioiis  and  the  fsll^^waiiffr  are 
the  sane  plaea. 
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kcr  husband's  bed-room,  while  standing 

near  his  bed.    She  had  said  so  on  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  men,  though  it 
was  partly  admitted  that  lioursier  was 
lyiog  aenselesa  in  a  Mate  of  lethargy, 
Wid  could  not  thefslbft  reply  to  her 
assertion.    The  bonne  had  declared 
that  she  had  retained  a  part  of  the  rice 
for  her»elf  and  the  child  :  the  rice  was 
pooled  bj  Boomer  from  tbe  pan  into 
a  plate*   When  be  had  complained  of 
it  the  second  time,  she  took  the  rice  to 
the  bonne;  she  threw  what  remained 
in  tbe  casseroU  into  an  earthen  pan, 
under  the  fountain  in  tbe  kitchen.  She 
mashed  oat  the  eaneroUt  and  she  then 
dMwed  it  to  her  husband,  to  prove  that 
it  was  clean :  she  did  this  to  convince 
him  that  the  bad  taste  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  the  dirty  state  of  tbe 
oHserofe.     Bat/*  obeenred  the  eoovt, 
to  pour  water  into  the  cauerole  was 
the  way  to  do  away  with  the  dirt." 
The  answer  was,  that  she  did  so  to 
shew  that  there  vi^  no  vert-(k-gris  in 
It.   She  supposed  the  b(mke  could  say 
what  bad  oecome  of  the  rice  in  the 
plate,  and  she  had  not  given  her  orders 
to  scour  out  the  cusxerole.    Blin,  how- 
ever, swore  positivelv  that  she  had 
never  accn  the  rice  Which  was  in  the 
plale,  and  that  she  had  received  orders 
to  scour  the  vessel.  The  reason  why  she 
had  not  shewn  the  rice  that  was  on  the 
plate  to  M.  iiordot,  was  because  she 
nod  not  the  most  distant  toinicion  of 
its  having  been  poisoned.  Sne  could 
not  tell  wlirther  her  servant  was  in  the 
habit  of  reserving  rice  for  herself  and 
the  child,  previously  to  serving  it  up 
Ibr  her  master's  breaklhst;  and  finding 
tiie  rice  did  her  no  harm,  she  allowed 
htr  child  to  eat  it.  She  had  mentioned 
this  to  Bordot  before  Boursier.  She 
did  not  kuow  that  Boursier  bad  bought 
arsenic;  she  had  been  aware  that  he 
had  bought  ratsbane.  It  was  posnble 
he  epoke  to  her  of  poison,  but  she  sup- 
posed he  alluded  to  the  ratsbane.  It 
was  also  possible,  that  after  her  hus- 
band had  shewed  her  what  she  sup- 
poeed  ratsbene^  that  he  had  desiied 


ring  her  husband's  iHnen,  Halbout, 
the  book-keeper,  had  not  requested  to 
attend  him  ;  and  she  had  not  said  to 
him  that  her  husband  s  complaint  was 
known,  and  that  she  could  best  attend 
upon  him.  Halbout  might  have  made 
the  proposition.  She  allowed  Kostolo 
to  sU  up  with  the  deceased,  because 
he  represented  to  her  that  she  was  too 
neak  to  raise  up  Boursier  in  bed,  if  he 
leqaired  assistance.  It  mm  vrith  her 
consent  that  Kostolo  attended  upon 
Boursier:  he  gave  him  drink.  After 
his  death  it  was  proposed  to  open  his 
body;  she  ooosultea  her  friends  and 
lelatiooi,  and  they  advised  her  not  to 
allow  any  thing  so  foolish.  She  had, 
nevertheless,  said  !«ubse<juently  to  M. 
Bordot,  that  if  the  examination  was 
indispensable  she  would  consent;  the 
boose,  however,  was  not  adapted  fyt 
operations  of  the  kind. 

The'  President.  **  In  the  act  of  in- 
struction you  have  not  said  so.  It  was 
proposed  to  you  to  have  the  body 
opened,  becaose  the  medical  men  wcio 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  yoar 
husband's  death  ;  and  the  demand  was 
made  on  account  of  your  children,  since, 
^if  their  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
heredimiy  diseaae^  it  was  of  importaoot 
on  their  account  that  the  fiuit  ahoold 
be  ascertained. 

"  To-day,  you  say  that  your  refusal 
was  grounded  on  the  advice  of  your 
lebtioos ;  the  JUie  Blin,  however,  baa 
declared,  that  your  sister-in-law  pro- 
posed that  you  should  allow  the  ope- 
ration, and  that  you  opposed  it  under 
the  pretext  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
known,  and  that  he  had  died  ftom  a 
How  of  blood  to  the  head .  Yoar  chil- 
dren's welfare  would  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  your  compliance. 
Did  YOU  not  request  that  the  bodjf 
ahottM  be  buried  on  the  day  of  bit 
death  r 

The  prisoner  replied,  "  No."  Not- 
withstanding this  denial,  the  fact  had 
been  establlslied  on  Ute  testimony  of 
Bousaelot  and  Pihan. 

She  continued  her  admissions.  Kos-  Google 
k««i  h#r  himband's  death 
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.telh»  BO  latimacr  M  flofiiiited  be* 
4weai  henclf  and  Kostolo.  Upon  that 

magistrate  demanding  if  she  persisted 
in  that  declaration,  she  had  avowed 
that  she  had  yielded  to  the  pressing 
wUcitatkms  of  Koitolo.  The  answer 
to  dlis  was,  Usant  des  droits  qu*il 
avait  ac«iuis  sur  moi,  il  m*a  cinbrassoe." 
But,  said  the  president,  you  actually 
made  tlte  declaration  1  have  stated. 
The  prisoner  answered,  that  the  mgt 
tfmdnt^iom  had  pressed  her  ranch  on 
that  point,  and  that  shr  had  told  him 
to  write  down  whatever  lie  ihoui^ht 
i>ro|xjr.  The  court  observed,  "  MM. 
MS  juges  d'instraeiion  ooooaissent  trop 
bien  leurs  devoiia  pour  consigner  dee 
reponses  qui  n'anraient  pas  6t6  fiiites. 
I)  aiUeurs,  vous  avez  si.rn^  vos  inter- 
rogaioires."  Her  excuse  was,  tliat  she 
signed  then  wtllioat  knowing  what  she 
did.  The  court  further  said,  "  Kostolo 
a  d^clard  que  vous  vous  6iiez  Kvr^e  i 
lui,  dans  voire  chambre-^-coucher, 
quinze  jours  apres  la  mort  de  votre 
man."  Rip.  tavec  force]  **Cila  est 
feux!" 

She  could  not  rrcollect  whether  it 
was  a  lorlnicrht  after  licr  husband's 
death  that  Koisiolo  lad  spoken  to  ber- 
of  marriage,  but  that  he  bad  done  so, 
and  she  had  declined.  Kostolo  had 
declared,  that  not  only  had  she  con- 
sented to  his  proposition,  but  that  she 
had  eutertaioed  alarm  lest  he  should 
change  bis  views ;  therefbie  she  oould 
•not  have  declined  the  marriage.  She 
allowed  that  she  had  not.  It  was  even 
possible  she  might  have  expressed 
alarm,  considering  her  situation.  He 
had  not  proposed  to  make  bis  visits 
more  rare  because  he  was  not  gra- 
ciously regarded  in  the  house,  although 
he  had  declared  this ;  if  she  had  de- 
sired him  to  absent  hiius*:lf,  it  was 
because  he  had  prematurely  annoonoed 
tlie  intended  marriage,  and  not  because 
suspicions  began  to  be  entertained  that 
poison  had  been  adinitiisterod  to  her 
husband.  The  physician  said  nothing 
to  Iter  of  the  dyii  authorities  entsHain- 
ing  such  suspicions.  It  was  on  the 
advice  of  the  physician  Bordot  that 
she  demanded  of  the  prtK  iirt  ur  du  roi 
exhumation.  iShe  could  not  say  if,  alter 
this  counsel,  she  had  desired  Kostolo 
to  make  his  visits  more  raie.  This 
Kostolo  had  declared. 

She  was  certahi  that  her  husband 
bad  not  poisoned  luiuself,  and  his  death 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  aeci- 
<lent.  She  bad  no  knowledge  of  ibe 


BMUllWI  Tn  wincn  \wK  pOBOa  fRRI  DWn 

ndminisiered.  Had  she  information 
to  give,  she  would  not  have  delayed  ils 
communication  till  the  day  of  trial. 

You  liave  abandoned  yourself,'^ 
said  the  pietident,  « to  Koitolo — jou 
have  entertained  for  him  a  guilty  pas- 
sion— you  have  lent  him  money — you 
have  formed  the  project  of  espousing 
him;  from  all  this  it  is  argued,  that 
you  bad  an  interest  in  yoorbusband's 
death.  Such  is  the  conclusion  which 
the  act  of  accusation  draws  from  these 
facts.  Nevertheless,  can  vou  bring 
home  to  any  one  the  intention  of  mur- 
dering  your  husband  ?"  To  no  one»*' 
answered  tiie  prisoner;  **  he  had  no 
encmif'S  —  he  was  so  good.  Resides, 
if  he  had  been  poisone<l,  should  I  not 
also  have  been  poisoned,  since  1  tasted 
the  same  rice?  and  yet  I  have  not 
even  been  indisposed."  She  was  aware 
that  no  suspicion  could  attach  to  the 
Ji//e  Blin — she  did  not  harbour  any 
herself.  She  had,  on  the  eve  of  her 
bosbend's  death,  taken  a  **  potion  ^m6-> 
tis#e,''  by  the  desire  of  M.  Bordot:  it 
was  furnished  by  the  chemist  Beral, 
on  the  2()ili  of  June;  and  on  the  27th 
she  had  taken  it.  Nolwithstandmg 
that  that  podon  was  not  mentiooed  in 
M.  fleral  s  books  [extncts  from  which 
for  June  and  July  were  producetl],  still 
ihe  fli/c  had  taken  the  prescription  there. 
She  had  never  purchased  arsenic  at 
BeiaFs.  HerhusMmd  bad  never  spoken 
of  the  arsenic,  and  she  had  not  seen 
any.  The  court  observed,  that  arsenic 
must  have  been  mixed  with  the  rice  by 
some  one  well  acquainted  witli  Bour- 
siei's  habits ;  for  me  poisoa  could  not 
have  been  mixed  so  well  with  any  other 
substance. 

Kostolo  was  now  brought  into  court. 
He  had  been  ordered  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Ae  odier  pruwner^s 
examination. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  in  France 
six  years.  After  having  foniifht  airainst 
tlie  Turks  in  Greece,  he  had  come  to 
that  oonntiy  to  seek  a  snbsistei ice,  be- 
cause he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  the  French  people.  He  had 
never  told  Hoursier  that  he  had  com- 
manded a  vessel,  but  a  small  barque. 
He  went  to  Maiseilles  to  letum  to 
Greece,  and  commanded  a  barque,  in 
which  were  forty  Greeks.  lie  was  div 
sirous  of  penetrating  into  the  Archi- 
pelago, but  fell  in  with  some  English, 

who  prevented  his  purpose.  [Heie 
the  aooosed  fell  into  a  loose  jaigooy 
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which  was  quite  unintelligible;  his 
fioids  tad  lus  thoughts  were  much 
oonfiised  aud  inconsecutive;  and  he 
attempted  to  shew  that  he  had  run 
great  risks  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  Greek  array.J 

The  president  intemipted  him,  and 
asked  it  he  had  never  taken  the  name 
of  Bronski  ?  "  Never!  never,"  lie  re- 
plied ;     Kostolo — always  Kostolo." 

I^reuderU.  "  Have  you  ever  been  a 
courier  r— "Never." 

He  had  known  the  femme  Olivereau 
for  a  year.  He  had  come  to  Paris  with 
the  (ireek  prince  Kayurky,  who  was 
desirous  of  travelling  through  Italy. 
With  him  he  went  to  MarseilMy 
but  he  sooQ  left  him  to  return  to 
Paris,  because  he  liked  the  city :  he 
thought  he  could  there  very  easily 
earn  a  subsistence ;  but  he  could  not 
9et  a  tituatiOD.  He  returned  to  Con- 
'  stantinople,  where  he  learned  that  the 
Turks  were  at  war  with  the  (irceks. 
fliere  the  prisoner  recomtntnced  in 
his  jargon  the  description  of  his  pre- 
tended campaign  with  the  Greeks.] 

The  president  called  him  to  order, 
by  informing  him  that  the  detail  was 
foreign  to  the  question  in  hand. 

He  hud  been  intimate  with  liie  Jemme 
Olivereau,  who  had  been  his  mistress, 
and  he  had  lived  with  her  up  to  the 
time  of  the  accusation  against  him.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  widow 
iioursier  two  months  previously  to  his 
arrest  on  the  present  charge.  He  had 
known  Charles,  a  domestic,  who  knew 
Mademoiselle  Heine,  who  had  requc^ted 
Madame  Flatnand  to  interest  her:»elfin 
lus  behalf,  aud  bhe  had  introduced  him 
to  her  nieoe  Booisier.  She  said  to  him 
the  fint  time  he  saw  her,  '*Vous  me 
croyez  done  bien  mechante,  puisque 
vous  n'avez  pas  ose  entre  [it  was  very 
true  he  had  not  dared  to  go  in  J  ;  I  have 
got  eeveral  situations  wr  frieodsy  Ibr 
many  applications  are  made  to  me;  and 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  procuring 
a  place  for  you."  After  that,  he  called 
from  time  to  time  at  Madame  iioursier's. 
One  day  heraunt  said  to  him,  **  1  think 
you  must  want  money  ;"  he  replied,  he 
did  not.  **  My  niece,"  continued  Ma- 
dame riamand,  '*  wishes  to  supply 
you."  He  assured  her  he  was  ex- 
tmmely  sensible  of  the  oiler.  Yes, 
jes,"  said  the  old  woman,  *'  you  do 
want  200  francs."  lk)ursier  often  a<ked 
-him  to  dinner — he  was  an  excellent 
man.    One  day  he  relubcd,  and  they 

came  and  canied  him  to  the  bouse  by 


force.  The  niece  of  Madame  Boursier 
was  confined,  and  they  sought  a  spon* 
sor  for  the  child,  who  could  stanid  at 

the  font  with  the  aunt.  He  was  pro- 
posed, went  to  St.  Koch,  and  relumed 
with  the  party  to  the  house. 

The  prisoner  was  proceeding  in  this 
wild  ana  desultory  manner,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  court,  and  desired 
to  ^live  direct  answers  to  the  questions. 

lie  had  stood  sponsor  for  the  child, 
and  from  that  time  commenced  his  ex- 
treme intimacnr.  The  other  prisoner 
lent  him  200  mines,  and  told  him  that 
it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  but  that  he  would  do  as  much. 
He  certainly  did  tell  her  he  would  not 
accept  it  wimout  her  husband's  consent, 
but  in  an  indirect  manner.  Tlie 
amount  of  sums  received  in  this  way 
was  from  6  to  700  francs.  [This  the 
widow  Boursier  again  denied^ adhering 
to  her  own  amount.] 

lie  had  thrice  met  her  by  appoint- 
ment on  the  lioulevards,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded with  her  and  Heine  to  the 
Champs  El^s^s.  He  had  gone  to 
Versailles  with  her,  and  she  had  been 
twice  to  his  apartment,  where  Heine  had 
left  her.  It  was  by  her  advice  that 
lieine  had  been  made  confidante ;  for 
the  widow  had  ssid,  C'est  une  faoon^ 
fille,  et  il  faut  une  confidante  dans  ces 
choses-la." — **  Ainsi,"  was  the  next 
question — "  Ainsi  la  femme  Boursier 
s'est  livree  a  vous  dans  votre  cham- 
bre?'*-.«  Oui."  [Momment  dam 
VcLsse  III  bite]** 

He  had  asked  ihe  femme  Boursier 
if  she  would  not  like  to  have  a  husband 
like  hiui,  but  only  in  pleasantry,  as  he 
had  not  any  idea  of  marrying.  Her  re^ 
ply  was,  "  qu'elle  n*osait  pas  ;"and  then 
he  added,  with  great  eflVontery,  "  vous 
sentez  bien  qu'une  femme  n'aufail  pas 
dit  Qui."  We  shall  continue  to  give 
a  small  portion  of  the  evidence  in  the 
cripnal. 

Dem.  Ne  lui  avez-vous  pas  par!6 
de  mariage  avant  la  mort  de  son  mari  I*' 
Kcp.  "  Jamais." 

Jkm,  **  Ave^vous  demands  k  la 
femme  Bonnier,  lors  do  voyage  ({ue  de- 
vait  faire  son  man,  a  venir  coucher  dans 
sa  inaison  f" — Rep,  *'  Quand  on  a  des 
amourettes  *  •  *  je  causa  is  avec 
elle;  elle  me  disait :  Non,  oehk  est  im- 
possible. Mais  jamais  je  n'ai  eu  d'in* 
tentions  positives." 

Dem.  "  la  femme  Boursier  I'a  de- 
clan^."— "  Si  je  Tai  dit,  c'<3lait 
pour  plaisanter." 
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Dm,  ^  Vous  tons fiOieiteavee die 
du  voyage  du  Bounierr^l^p.  <'OiiL" 

Dfm.  "  V'oiis  avez  su  que  Boursier 
avail  renoQC^  a  ce  voyage?" — ii<^, 
"Oui." 

Dem,  "  A  quelle  epoque  devail-il 
fiure  ce  voyage?'* — Rep.  "  Avant  sa 
mort."  [/^  public^  ouhliant  la  graviie 
de  CuudUncCffaU  entendre  des  idods  de 
rire.J 

On  the  38th  June  he  called  at 
Boufliet'a  house  at  three  o'clock  ID  the 
afternoon.  He  spoke  to  lloursier,  and 
asked  him  what  ailed  him ;  he  replied, 
it  was  nothing.  lie  came  back  m  the 
•veDing.  It  is  possible  that  Madame 
Boufiier  told  him  that  her  husband  had 
taken  some  potagCy  and  that  he  had  had 
vomitings  in  consequence.  She  ap- 
peared m  great  distress,  lie  requested 
to  pass  the  night  with  her  httshand; 
she  refused ;  be  insisted,  and  was  per- 
mitted. During  the  night  he  was 
thirsty  ;  Madame  Boursier  prepared 
some  feuu  de  tilUuly  and  he  admiuis- 
tered  it.  He  remained  by  the  hosband 
till  his  decease. 

Femroe  Boursier,"  demanded  the 

E resident,  **est>ce  vous  qui  apprfetiei 
L  boissons r—K^.  "  Qui." 
Kostoio.  **  £t  c  est  elle  que  me  les 
apportait,  pour  que  je  les  domiasse  k 


La  fimme  Bonnkr.  «  Cest  pos- 
sible.''^ 

Kostoio  (dvec  force).  **  Comment ! 


cest 


ibier 


ntpoesii 

m,kFHnkini,  <*Femme  Boursier, 
vous  sou venez- vous  si  effect ivement 
vous  appretiez  les  boissons  que  Kostoio 
faisait  prendre  u  votre  mari  ? " — Ri^. 
**  Oui ;  je  crois  que  c'^tait  moi." 

Dcm.  "  Vous,  Koitolo,  avea*?oiii 
feit  prendre  a  Boursier  d'autres  po- 
tions?"—  Rep.  "  Non ;  rh  iunie  <lu  til- 
ieul  que  me  donnait  Madame  liour- 
sier.'* 

Kostoio  had  observed  that  the  nails 
were  blue.  In  his  country  he  had  seen 
the  same  symptoms  on  the  body  of  a 
prince  who  had  been  poisoned.  Con- 


L.J  — 


Xtf  wm>tf  JSsafswr  (tn€c  k 
grand  emhorm),  **  La  t^l6  est  ot 

que  j'ai  dit." 

Qiu  stiim.  "  After  tlie  death  of  Bour- 
sier, did  you  not  make  propositions  of 
marriage  to  the  widow?" — Annoer, 
"  How  could  I  have  desired  to  many 
a  woman  with  five  children,  and  esp^ 
cially  one  whom  I  did  not  love."  [Jiiir- 
murs  of  disgust .] 

Vke  Prttideni,  NeverChdesi  you 
made  protestations  of  attachment ;  you 
received  money  —  constantly  excited 
her  to  abandon  herstlt  to  your  brutal 
passion.  Your  conduct  not  only  )»hews 
great  ironioraUty,  but  tba  utmost  baae> 
ness.    I  am  forced  to  UA\  jou  this.** 

Kostoio  (preiasdu^iowe^).  **C'e8t 
fortbien!*' 

Quest.   You  had  already  one  woman 
to  cohabit  witfir^.iiis.  YuT 

Quest.  "  Who  snppoiled  jonf"— 
Am.  "  Yes." 

Quest.  "And  yet  you  accepted  the  fa- 
vours of  the  widow  iioursier,  and  made 
her  protestations  of  attachment.  How 
can  you  justiiy  yourself  Jim.  «  I 
know  not  how  to  eirpress  myself :  I  ask 
pardon  of  every  one — but  what  I  have 
done  IS  very  coromon  [a  movement  of 
indignation].  I  had  no  way  of  exist- 
enoe  but  by  accepting  the  fiivoors  of 
Madame  Boursier." 

He  had  not  made  her  propositions  of 
marriage,  altiiough  he  was  aware  that 
Boursier  was  worth  a  cousiderable 
sum. 

Quest.  **  Although  the  widow  con- 
tinued her  business,  which  was  Ijr^e, 
in  addition  to  what  she  liad  from  her 
husband,  you  pretend  that  it  was  only 
in  sport  that  you  spoke  to  her  of  mai^ 
riage.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  this» 
because  at  this  very  time  you  were  liv- 
ing on  the  bounty  of  women  of  your 
acquaintance.  After  the  death  of  iiour- 
sier, did  not  the  widow  say  that  it  was 
very  unfortunate  for  her  to  have  lost 
her  husband ;  but  still  she  was  happy 
that  his  death  had  opportunely  pre- ^ 
vented  his  knowledge  of^ the  guilty  con- 
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yean!  ho  wmihl  have  rctiretl  with  a!i 
ijicoine  of  13,0U0  francs  ;  con«e<]U(  i)tIy, 
you  must  have  bccu  aware  tiiat  Uie 
widow  would  have  been  an  exoeUeot 
connexion  for  you  ?'* 

Kostolo.  'Mt  is  impossible  ibr  yoii 
to  know  my  sentiments." 

1 1  was  proposed  to  Madame  Bour- 
sier  to  open  the  body  of  her  husband, 
but  she  refused  on  account  of  her 
children  [this  the  court  thought  strange, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  their  advan- 
t*^g^J  t  besides  which,  she  saiiJ  tiiat 
it  was  useless  to  open  the  body,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  her  husband  had 
died  from  a  coup  dc  sang.  It  was  after 
the  visits  of  the  pliysicians  tliut  she 
made  apphcatiuii  to  the  procureur  du 
roi  for  the  exhumation.  After  Bour- 
sier*s  death,  Kostolo  proposed  to  the 
widow  that  he  shouhl  make  his  visits 
les>  fre<|uent,  because  he  was  re.jarded 
wuh  unfavourable  looks  m  the  house ; 
but  she  replied,  that  she  was  mistress 
of  her  own  house,  and  that  he  might 
come  as  usual.  The  drinks  given  to 
Boursier  were  prepared  in  liis  room  ; 
liis  wife  brought  in  water  in  a  coti'ee- 
pot,  which  slie  poured  into  a  tea-pot. 

Queat.  "  Did  you  see  the  Jame  13our- 
sier  prepare  the  teappot  in  the  kitchen  )" 

Anx.  **  Yes." 

Lu j'emme  Boursia-.  "  There  was  no 
fire  in  the  kitchen ;  it  was  in  the  fire- 
place of  the  bed-chamber  where  the 
water  was  boiled  :  I  put  some  orange- 
flower  into  the  tea-pot,  and  it  was  I 
who  for  the  most  part  poured  the  tea 
into  the  cup.** 

3rtf/-/>t>n,  concierge  of  the  cemetery 
of  PI  re  la  Chaise,  deposed  to  a  com- 
Jiiis.>ary  of  police  Imvinj;  come  to  the 
ground  in  the  motuh  of  August,  when 
the  body  was  taken  from  the  grave  in 
the  presence  of  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  deceased  ;  and,  after  it  had  been 
i<letititied,  it  was  sent  to  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine. 

The phytician  Orfila,  lie  was  on  the 
30th  of  July  calleid  before  the  juge 
d*instrvctiony  and  asked,  1st,  Whether 
traces  of  mineral  poison  remained  in 
bodies  for  many  months  after  burial  ? 
2dly,  Whether  exhumation  in  this  case 
was  dangerous  t  He  answered  affirma- 
tively to  the  first,  and  also  to  the 
second  ;  nevertheless,  he  said  that  he 
would  undertake  the  operation.  On 
examination  of  the  body,  sufficient 
onide  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  sto- 
mach to  have  (Kcxsioned  death. 

Ar«enic  would  occasion  sudden  VO- 
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mitinff,  nlthoujih  it  was  more  natural 
that  it  sliould  not  act  instantaneously, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  poisons  w  hich 
underwent  the  process  of  absorption. 
To  say  that  Boursier  died  of  poison, 
was  impossible  for  him,  as  he  was  not 
present  at  the  death  to  witness  the 
symptoms  anterior  to  decease.  The 
stomach  of  Boursier  had  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  stomachs  of  persons 
who  had  been  poisoned. 

'Pit'  phifsiciun  (ni(lr>(j  Professor  of 
the  i'acuity  of  Medicine,  was  present 
at  the  examination,  and  testifiea  to  the 
.poison  in  the  stomach.  This  fact  was 
furt'a  r  avouched  by  the  Doctors  llamel 
and  ll  inuel. 

The  Doclor  Borditt  explained  vvhat 
he  had  done  wlien  called  lo;  and  said, 
that  Madame  Boursier  had  mentioned 
havinjj  tasted  the  rit  e,  at»d  finding  it 
goo.l,  giving  tlie  cumcrolc  to  t!u'  filU 
Blin  lo  cle  ui.  lie  confessed  that,  after 
the  procureur  du  roi  had  spoken  of 
exhumation  to  him  and  Tartra,  they, 
although  bound  down  to  conditional 
secrecy,  had  jjone  to  the  prisoner  Bour- 
sier, and  informed  her  wlial  bad  taken 
place. 

The  court  expressed  it  self  highly  dis- 
pleased at  iheii  havinii  done  so  ;  and, 
l)y  liaMu:^  given  intirnalion  to  the  sus- 
pected parlies,  they  had  been  able  to 
remove  every  trace  of  the  crime.  Hiey 
had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  an 
action  for  such  ctnidiict. 

Ttirtin  deju)-;e(l  to  the  same  efTect  as 
Bordot,  and  was  lu  a  like  manner  repri- 
manded. 

TmifM  declared  that,  during  tl>e  last 
ni'^ht  of  Ooursier's  illness,  his  wife  and 
Kostolo  gave  him  drink  alternately, 
^he  refused  lo  have  the  body  o|)ened; 
Kostolo  gave  (he  deceased  his  hi^t  po- 
-  tion.  The  widow,  since  her  husband's 
death,  had  been  in  great  affliction. 

The  fiUc  Blin.  Her  master,  on  the 
28th,  got  up,  as  usual,  very  early ;  he 
arranged  his  shop,  and  then  wrat 
to  his  own  counter  with  his  young 
man.  Her  mistress  was  asleep  ;  her 
master  drew  mustache.'!  on  her  face, 
and  desired  her  to  take  up  a  looking- 
glass  that  she  might  see  hemlf.  At 
eight  o'clock  she  orought  up  the  rice; 
she  had  eaten  some  herself,  and  put 
some  by  for  the  child,  l  ive  minutes 
after,  her  master  complained  tltat  it  was 
bad.  She  said,  **  Don*t  be  afiaid,  sir, 
the  cauerole  is  clean,  and  1  have  eaten 
some  myself;  therefore  you  must  be 
mistaken;  it  is  good.''    Uer  master 
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called  her  mistress;  she  was  then  im 
the  kitchen.  Madame  took  the  caixe- 
roUy  throw  out  the  nee  into  the  earthen 
pan  under  the  fountain,  and  desired 
ner  to  wash  the  oMeroUf  and  look  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  it  which  could 
harm  her  husband.  She  had  been  four 
months  in  her  present  service.  Bour- 
sier had  gone  to  his  own  counter 
to  read  the  newspaper.  He  was  there 
arranging  papers  when  she  senred  up 
the  rice.    His  wife  was  not  there. 

Femme  Boursier^  however^  persisted 
in  her  declaration. 

The  JUle  Blin  repeated  her  assertion. 
About  four  or  five  minutes  elapsed 
between  the  bringinfr  in  the  rice  and 
Boursier  eating  it.  Madame  Boursier 
was  then  writing.  Her  husband  was 
not  near  her;  be  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  eomptoir.  It  was  not  the  comp- 
toir  occupied  by  his  wife,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  other  (the  cnmploirdu  rente). 
He  was  in  the  place  which  was  iiu'thest 
from  the  mile  d  tnauger, 

[The  plan  of  the  premises  was  ex- 
amined ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  counter  where  Boursier  was,  did 
not  extend  along  the  whole  shop,  but 
there  was  a  coniiiderable  interval  be- 
tween the  eompioir  dm  vente  and  the 
counter  where  Bfadame  Boursier  was 
stationed.] 

Boursier  had  his  back  turnfd  to  his 
wife.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  portion  of  the  rice  lor  herself.  The 
child  ate  some  before  it  was  carried  to 
the  secretaire.  Both  she  and  the  child 
were  eating  at  the  same  time  that 
Boursier  was.  She  had  placed  a  plate 
hf  the  riee  on  the  leer^feire.  Boursier 
always  poured  the  rice  into  the  plate. 
She  was  not  near  him  when  he  com- 

Elained  of  the  rice.  Her  mistress 
roughl  the  rice  into  the  kitchen.  She 
did  not  know  who  took  the  plate  from 
%hm  '   • 


She  received  Orders  from  her  mistresi 
to  wash  ihecastero/r,  but  she  had  of  her 

own  accord  scoured  it. 

Madame  Boursier.  She  emptied  the 
rice  into  the  earthen  pan,  and  poored 
Water  into  the  eamroU. 

Fille  Blin  was  washing  at  the  time. 

hcmme  Bourncr.  Why  should  she 
have  disturbed  her  servant  when  she 
was  busy  with  soaping  the  linen?  She 
was  near  the  Ibuntatn.  She  poured 
water  into  the  eweroUy  and  then  took 
it  to  her  husband,  and  desired  him  to 
look  at  it. 

FUU  Blin  had  sometimes  seen  Kos- 
tolo  come  to  the  bouse.  She  did  not 
go  out  w\th  fcmtne  Boursier.  She  never 
suspected  the  relation  which  existed 
between  them.  Hermistress  walked  out 
with  Heine,  and  she  beai-d  the^  went 
to  the  Champs  Elysto.  Boursier  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  vomiting.  She  was 
present  when  the  physician  was  called 
in  on  the  iSlh  ;  but  did  not  hear  her 
mistress  say  that  she  had  ta:>ted  tlie  rice. 
After  ber  master's  death,  his  widow 
appeared  somrwful,  but  did  not  weep. 

A  witness  proved  that  Boursier  never 
took  liqueurs  before  breakfast  ;  he  al- 
ways rinced  his  mouth  with  water,  and 
mixed  suicar  with  his  rice. 

'The  fille  Reine.  Was  not  present 
when  Boursier  fell  ill.  \N  hen  she 
entered,  she  was  sent  by  Mad.  Boursier 
for  Bordot.  The  wife  was  angry  at  the 
husband*s  pleasantry,  but  made  up  the 
disagreement.  She  had  mentioned  to 
witness  the  fact  of  havi up  tabled  the  rice. 
She  said  that  her  husbaud  complained 
of  pains  in  the  loins. 

I^resident.  You  had  knowledge  of 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  fkmm 
Boursier  and  KostoloT — Jns.  No;  I 
knew  that  Koslolo  came  to  the  honsp. 

President.  But  you  accx)mpaiiie(l  ihc 
femme  Boursier  to  Kostolo  ? — A  ns.  Yes ; 

^Af  ri(»aj|On 
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hcraiiswtr:    I  an  aura  yoa  ai«  not 

die  peraoD  to  inform  him  ;  and,  besides, 
if  he  knew  of  Jt ,  he  would  say  nothing." 

President.  You  accompanied  the 
femme  Boursier  to  Uie  Champs  Elys^es, 
and  each  time  you  found  Koaiolo  theie. 
— Arts.  Yes. 

President.  You  went  to  \'<T«ai11es 
with  Kostolo,  the  ft- ni me  Boursier,  Al- 
bert!, his  wife,  and  Charles  ?-«.<lfu.  Yes. 

Prttkkni,  And  you  suspected  no- 
thing 1—Ans.  I  never  thought  any  thing 
about  the  matter. 

President.  But  you  have  made  a  dif- 
ferent declaration. — Ans.MAd.  Boursier, 
in  speaking  to  me  of  Kostolo,  told  me, 
Qu*eUe  I'aimait  bien— poarlaaod^t^." 
[A  general  laugh  ] 

President.  W  hatl  you  accompanied 
her  to  Kostolo's,  and  left  her  there, 
and  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  were 
ignorant  of  the  kind  of  intimacy  whieh 
existed  between  them  ? — Arts.  A  person 
can  call  to  see  a  friend  without  a  breach 
of  honour. 

FretkkiU,  ¥emmeBoiif8ier,liaveyoii 
ever  spoke  to  Reine  of  Kostolo?— Jat, 
Yes,  sometimes  ;  but  only  as  of  a  man 
whom  you  receive  at  your  house,  and 
wliom  you  see  with  pleasure. 

La  jille  Jicme.  Moos.  Kostolo  hu 
certainly  told  me  that  he  loved  Madame 
IJoursier ;  but  that  was  all. 

BerangeTyguri^on  fpicier  at  Boursier's. 
Knew  little  of  the  details  of  the  process. 
He  did  not  hear  Bonrsier  complain  that 
the  rice  was  poisoned,  nordia  madame 
say  that  she  had  eaten  any  rice.  Had 
often  seen  Kostolo  at  the  house ;  had 
often  seen  her  go  out  with  him ;  but 
sever  sospeeted  the  relations  between 
them. 

Jk  ltmsiey  another  shopman  of  Bour- 
sier. Knew  nothing.  He  only  remem- 
bered that  the  Dame  Boursier,  after  her 
husband's  death,  was  in  sreat  affliction, 
and  that  she  repeated  bis  name  wHh 
loud  cries.  We  su*ipocted,  like  many 
others,  something  between  the  two 
prisoners. 

IMtii,  lecalled  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  jury,  said  that  she  took  the  rice 
for  breakfast  out  of  a  cask  in  the  shop. 
She  had  put  some  white  salt  into  it ; 
the  same  salt  was  used  by  her  during 
the  day  on  other  occasions,  without 
ia^nry  to  any  one. 

Romsctot,  a  grocer,  and  friend  of 
Boursier,  said  that  he  was  present 
when  Bordot  and  Tartra  requested  the 
wid«fw*8  consent  to  the  examination  of 
the  body.  She  replied,  that  the  cham- 


ber where  she  was  was  so  small,  that 

it  would  be  very  painful  for  her  to  be 
scarcely  removed  from  the  room  where 
the  operation  was  performed.    She  at 
the  same  time  looked  at  her  uncle  and 
those  present,  who  agreed  with  her. 
Toupie  did  not  urge  the  necessity  of 
the  operation.     Every  l)n(ly  was  of 
opinion  that  the  burial  should  take 
place  the  same  day.  He  could  not  say 
if  Madame  Boursier  made  that  pro* 
position — he  was  too  much  aflbcted  to 
remember.    He  was  of  opinion  with 
the  others ;  for  the  heat  was  great,  and 
the  chamber  where  the  corpse  lay  was 
low  and  close.  There  was  tome  talk, 
before  Boursior's  death,  of  discharging 
Halbout,  the  book-keppcr,  and  the 
shop- woman.    He  had  ained  at  Bour- 
sier s  with  Kostolo.    He  told  him  that 
he  bad  belonged  to  the  Greek  expe- 
dition, and,  while  proceeding  to  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Fnglish 
had  seized  him.    It  was  told  him  that 
Kostolo  was  not  from  Constantinople, 
but  from  the  suburbs  of  Marseilles  or 
Marengo.  His  informant  added,  that 
he  was  personally  acquaintrd  with  Kos- 
tolo.   He  had  not  seen  that  man  since. 
He  had  met  Kostolo  at  Florence ;  his 
name  was  Robinot.  A  M.  Duchesne 
had  told  him  that  the  prisoner  vaunted 
his  purpose  of  espousing  the  widow. 

Pthdn,  a  grocer,  and  a  friend  of  the 
deceased,  was  one  of  the  party  assem- 
bled at  the  house  on  Boursier^  death ; 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
burial  should  take  place  without  loss 
of  time,  as  putrefaction  had  commenced. 
Me  did  not  remember  that  Madame 
Boursier  in  particular  made  the  propo- 
sition. 

Alherti,  maitrc  d' hotel.  A  party  was 
formed  at   Boursier's  for  Versailles. 
Charles  hired  a  carriage,  and  M  idame 
Boursier  got  into  it  with  himself  and 
Reine.    On  the  road  they  came  up 
with  Charles  and  Kostolo,  who  like- 
wise mounted.    This  somewhat  sur- 
prised witness.    Kostolo  dunng  the 
whole  day  walked  with  the  widow, 
who  had  hold  of  his  arm.   On  their 
return,  Charles  and  Kostolo  descended 
in  the  Phce  X'endomc.    Some  days 
after,  Boursier  requested  witness  to 
aecoropany  him  to  the  Gobelins  and 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes:  the  *2Rdi  June 
was  fixed  for  that  purpose.    When  he 
called  at  the  house,  he   heard  that 
Boursier  had  been  taken  ill  after  eating 
some  fice,  and  that  the  rice  hid  been 
very  painfiil  to  his  throat. 
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The  prisoner  Boursier  confi  tl  iliat 
slie  mit;ht  have  said  so:  her  Ijusbaud, 
however,  had  not  said  any  thing  to  her 
to  tliat  efl'ect;  nor  had  llalbout  pro- 
posed to  attend  on  the  deceased  during 
the  ni^^ht ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  Alberli. 

Jiordoty  a  druggist,  proved  that  he 
S'.hl  some  arsenic  to  liouiMcr  on  the 
25lh  of  March,  and  that  liie  wife  was 
only  once  at  his  house,  to  take  away 
StuiH-  tliini^s  houuht  hy  her  husband. 

litiUif,  hoursier's  sh(>|)nian,  said, 
that  after  his  master  iiad  made  halls 
Mriti)  a  part  oftlie  arsenic,  he  iiauded 
the  rest  to  him,  and  be  pboed  it  in 
the  easier  a  bouicilks;  where  it  might 
then  be  found,  if  not  removed  by  any 
one. 

The  president  told  the  witness,  that 
on  a  former  occasion  he  had  made  a 
dirti  rent  declartition  ;  he  replied,  that 
if  he  had  ck)nc  so,  it  was  under  a  mis- 
take. He  was  asked  if  this  ditleience 
in  iiis  evidence  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  having  been  tampered  with 
since  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings ;  the  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

Hulbouly  after  stating  the  facts  of  the 
illness,  and  the  wife's  declaration  to 
many,  that  her  hui^and  had  pronounced 
the  rice  poisoned,  denied  that  the  de- 
ceased had  on  the  28lh  of  June  com- 
plained of  giddiness,  or  of  his  eyes 
being  blood-shot;  and  insisted  that  he 
Iiad  offered  the  wife  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  hnsband's  room  —  a  (act  again 
denied  by  the  prisoner.  He  had  never 
suspected  tin-  liaiwn  between  her  and 
Kosiolo.  Ueiiic  was  in  her  entire  con- 
fidence. She  had  informed  witness 
that  her  mistress  had  sent  her  out,  on 
one  occasion,  to  bring  Kostolo  to  the 
house.  This  was  (K  nied  by  Ueine, 
who  saiil  that  her  information  to  wit- 
ness was,  that  she  had  ^one  tu  ini^uire 
after  Kostolo's  health. 

Bcrntf  the  apothecary  who  supplied 
medicines  dunng    Hoursier's  illness, 

J)ro\e(l  that  no  poisonous  ingredient 
lad  been  sent  to  the  deceased  :  all  Ins 
poisons  were  carefully  locked  in  a  cup- 
l)oard,  of  which  he  alone  always  kept 
the  k«>y. 

The  JDame  OUvereuu  confp-«sed  her 


power,  the  president  of  the  court  called 
a  new  witness,  the  Sietir  DonzcL 

He  was  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  royal  household  ;  his  wife 
kept  a  grocer's  shop,  where  Bailli  found 
employment  after  quitting  Boursier s 
honse.  Bailli  wn<«  invite<l  to  his  late 
master's  funeral.  His  wife  cpiestioned 
him  as  to  what  he  knew  about  Dour* 
sier's  death ;  he  appeared  troubled  and 
agitated,  and  at  1* Dgth  said  that  public 
opinion  regarded  the  widow  as  the 
cause  of  her  husband's  death.  11 154 
wile  chided  Bailli  for  inconsiderately 
accusing,  on  vague  rumour,  a  person 
whom  he  bad  served.  He,  however, 
was  as  earnest  in  accusing  her  as  his 
wife  was  in  lier  defence.  Some  days 
after,  Bailli  made  fre<{uent  visits  to  the 
femme  Bouisier;  and  many  persons 
from  her  house  came  in  search  of  him. 
One  Sunday,  on  asking  his  permission 
to  <40  out,  Bailli  had  stalid  that  lie 
might  probably  pass  the  evening  at 
Madame  Boursier's.  He  desired  him 
to  return  early — sat  up  till  midnight — 
heard  tiie  door  open :  it  was  Bailli, 
who  had  come  in.  From  that  day  he 
changed  .his  tone  altogetlier  with  re- 
gard to  the  Dame  Boursier — was  as 
tolerant  as  be  had  before  been  severe ; 
in  fact,  he  was  eager  for  opportunities 
to  vindicate  her  character. 

Wiien  Bailli  was  called  to  make  his 
declaration  before  the ^uge  instruction, 
the  witness  asked  him  if  he  bad  not 
weighty  charges  to  urge  asyainst  Ma- 
dame Boursier;  he  replied,  that  he  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  that  his  depo- 
sitions were  unimportant.  But  some 
time  after  he  changed  bis  lai^iuase, 
and  seemed  to  know  every  particular 
attending  Boursier's  death,  1 1  is  con- 
duct was  observed  by  all  in  his  house, 
to  whum  he  appeared  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter. One  day  he  saw  in  his  csisse  a 
hniiSf  and  asked  how  ii  came  there! 
He  was  surprised  to  liear  that  it  was 
placed  there  by  Bailli,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  more^  which  he  had 
received  from  bis  sister.  The  young 
roan  himself  informed  him,  that  what 
he  had  were  only  to  the  amount  of 
120  francs.    Some  lime  after,  lie  re- 

■"•mis^jon  to  go  to  M. Couture, 
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Oil  t!tf  I'vc  of  t!ic  tri.il  in  the  cour 
U'tinMsis,  lie  luid  couiiselleU  Uailli  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  contradictions  in  his  various 
si  ilLinciits.  11'!  assured  witness  that  he 
liad  always  spokt  n  tin-  truth,  urul  wotiUI 
do  i»o  still,  lie  had  been  obliged  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  Bailli 
and  his  shopwouKin,  between  whom 
tiiere  seemed  to  be  an  understanding. 
Having  seen  in  t!io  p.»j>Lrs  what  had 
taken  place  in  cuuti  wuU  regard  to 
Bailli's  testimony^  he  coosiderra  it  bis 
duty  to  stale  wlat  lie  knew  about  that 

witness. 

T/it:  Prcii/htit.  Fcmnie  15(»\>r>ier, 
frouj  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness, 
il  appears  that  ynu  have  frequently  sent 
persons  to  inquire  after,  and  have  had 
communication  yourself  with,  liaiili." 
—  **  I  am  eiilircly  i;^n<»rant  of  such 
proceedtugs.  liailU  had  lou;^  left  luy 
service:  he  had  been  sent  away  by 
M.  Bourster,  and  no  doubt  for  some 
gravp  c:mse." 

T/u  President .  "Bailli,  it  would 
seem,  trom  what  M.  Donzcl  has  stated, 
that  you  have  frequently  changed  your 
language  towards  the  widow  Boursier. 
llav(«  \nu  ovfT  hill  conferences  Or 
interviews  wuh  the  Dauie  Boursicr's 
people  — "  I  have  met  them  some- 
times, and  sometimes  they  called  upon 
roe.  They  asked  me  if  I  felt  repugnance 
tr<  futi  rin^'  Madame  T^oursicr's  house: 
ni)  at)^\\t  r  w. IS, that  I  did  not.  fancier 
and  Kostolo  invited  me  to  the  house.*' 

Rostolo  said  tliat  he  had  done  so  in 
accordance  with  Madame  Boursier's 

expressed  wisties.  Madame  Iloursier 
declared  that,  after  Bailli  had  called 
at  her  house,  and  her  aunt  Itad  spoken 
io  his  fovour,  she  had  stated  .oefore 
several  persons  that  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  lake  him  again  into  her  service. 

TItL  trcsident.  Nevertheless  he  had 
been  dismissed  for  some  grave  offence  ? 
— For  negligence  and  idleness.  He  did 
not  come  into  the  house  in  his  visits 
siru  t!  noursi«'r's  death,  but  w*  nt  into 
iJie  shop  where  was  the  jillc  Keine. 
This  was  immediately coiuiected  with  the 
part  of  the  house  where  she  herself  was. 

Bailli  said  that  lie  recollected  the 
Dame  Donzel  had  spoken  to  him  about 
his  contradictory  statements. 

The  Fretident,  **  You  6rst  declared 
that  Boursier  had  given  you  the  rats- 
bane to  put  by,  and  had  himself  taken 
care  of  the  arsenic  ;  then  you  varied 
vuur  statement,  and  [«retended  that  he 
liad  given  you  the  ar&cuicj  which  you 


had  locked  up  in  a  cosltr;  and  yuti 
have  also  been  as  ea'^er  lo  exculpate 
the  prisoner  Boursier,  as  you  were  at 
onetime  to  accuse  her." — Dif- 
ferent persons  had  told  mu  that  they 
coiisidcred  Madanio  Hoiir^ier  uuiUy : 
I  only  repeated  what  1  had  he.ird." 

After  a  further  examination,  the  con- 
tradictions of  this  witness  appeared 
more  j^Iariii'.^. 

Rt)iissiitit  was  recalled,  and  stated, 
that  .soaK'  tune  after  the  first  deposition 
by  Bailli,  he  (witness)  learned  that  the 
other  knew  where  the  arsenic  had  Ih  i  u 
locked.  lie  proposed  that  Bailli  .shouM 
be  made  to  look  for  it  before  wit- 
nesses, lie  went  for  Bailli,  who  knelt 
down  and  looked  for  a  caskr  (such 
places  are  very  common  in  iiroeers' 
shops)  difhcult  to<!isoovor.  llehrtiu^ht 
out  two  ba_'"< ;  one  had  the  r.itsl  aite, 
tiie  ciiiLr  a  packet  enveloped  in  com- 
mon pa|)er.  Bailli  tore  a  comer  of  the 
paper,  and  saw  arsenic. 

Afirrsome  further  (jucstions,  tiie  rase' 
was  closed.  Our  sp.ice  will  riol  alluvv 
any  account  of  the  luminous,  logical, 
and  eloquent  speeches  of  the  advo- 
cate-general and  M.  Couture.  The 
latter,  especially,  confains  «lii:;iiill(d 
and  impassioned  passages,  liis  argu- 
ments in  Madame  Boursier's  exeul- 

Eation  are  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
appy.  Notwithstanding,  all  believed 
her  'f;uilty,  except  the  jury,  who  ac- 
quitted both  Madame  Bouis.er  and 
Kostolo.  **  Veuve  Boursier,"  said  the 
president  to  this  wretched  person,  **  vous 
alles  recouvrer  la  liberty  que  les  plus 
crnnes  soupcons  vous  nvnient  fiil 
peidre.  Le  jure  vous  a  dt daiee  noii 
coupable  du  crime  qui  vous  ctait  im- 
pute :  puissiei-vous  ttouver  la  mvme 
absolution  dans  le  tcmoignage  de  votre 
conscience  !  Mais  n'oubliez  })as  que 
la  cause  de  vos  nialheurs,  et  du  dcs- 
honneur  qui  couvrira  pcut-circ  a  jamais 
votre  nom,  fut  le  d^rdre  de  vos  mceurs, 
et  la  violation  des  nauds  les  plus  sacril^'s. 
Di'scendez  au  fond  du  votre  cieur  ;  que 
votre  couduite  a  veuir  efiacc  la  honle 
de  votre  condnite  passde,  et  que  le 
repentir  rem  place  Tnonneur  que  vous 
avez  perdu.'' 

Tlje  aduioultions  from  the  judgment- 
seat,  however,  were  unavailing.  iMa- 
dame  Boursier  surrounded  herself  with 
all  her  friends,  who  were  rejoiced  at 
her  acquittal ;  and  a  night  of  loud  and 
frantic  con'^ratulations  followed  on  the 
heels  of  tiie  anguish  and  agony  of  the 
day.  She  agaiu  appeared  as  usual  in 
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her  aUop,  aiid  allowed  herself  to  be  tht 

general  gaze  of  the  crowds  that  assem- 
led  round  her  doors.  JLafoulesepressa 

pendant  plusicurs  jours  devant  sa  porta  : 
cY'tail  a  (ini  verrait  cette  fommc  de- 
venue  nun  nioiiis  c(  U  l>re  jpar  la  formid- 
able accusation  qui  ptsait  sur  sa  t^te, 
que  parsesooupables  relations  avec  un 
miserable,  sans  patrie,  sans  asilc,  et  de- 
sormais  objet  de  baine  et  de  mcpris. 


nintf    by  CommiitUmJ*  [October, 

**  L'autorite  ne  cnit  pas  devoir  souf- 
firir  que  Kostolo,  cet  homme  sani  autres 
ressources  oue  de  frivoles  avaotaget 
physiques,  dont  il  avait  fait  un  ausst 
cou[)al)le  usaiic,  ]>oui-suivit  le  cours  de 
ses  hunteux  exploits;  elle  se  chargea 
de  Teiller  jusqu'^  ce  qu*il  fut  sorti 
d'un  pays  06  sa  prince  avait  et^ 
marqu^  par  les  plus  scandaleusea  d6»- 
ordres. 


SPBCIMBilS  OP  TOS  ART  OF  GO 

\Vc  feel  cumpelled  to  turn  aside  for  a 
short  space  from  our  lucubrations  on 

"  National  Economy,'*  to  advert  to  a 
subject  of  the  day,  and  one  \\hich  pe- 
remptorily calls  for  imtnt(li.it(;  notice. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  first  session  of  the  '*  Refbrroed'' 
House  of  Commons  is  that  of  the  mul* 
titude  of  suUjccts  remitted  to  llie  change 
of  certain  rovitu;  Comnjissions,  for  tlic 
purposes  of  inquiry  and  investigation. 
This  talk-much,  do-little"  assembly 
Stems  almost  to  have  taken  a  leSMNl 
from  the  lady  who  "  put  her  hvds  out  to 
make."  Half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score, 
subjects  winch  the  "  corrupt  "  repre- 
sentatives of*' rotten  boroughs'' would 
have  boldly  encountered,  canvassed, 
and  dealt  with,  have  been  remitted,  by 
the  boasted  '*  men  of  business"  from 
liJanchester  and  Shefiield,  to  a  set  of 
runners  iiom  the  newspapers,  yclept 

Commissioners,''  to  oe  by  them  in* 
vestigated  and  arranged. 

The  ministerial  jiamphlel  which  has 
just  been  published  dwells  with  great 
delight  on  this  change,  as  an  important 
improvement.   Tins  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  surprising,  since  the  said  pamph- 
let, after  each  ministerial  department 
had  subscribed  its  quota  of  pufl'  and 
balderdash,  was  finally  Ucked  into 
shape  by  certain  of  these  very  worthies, 
heretofore  sub-editors  of  some  weekly 
newspaper,  and  now  either  *•  in  Com- 
mission" or  *'  in  ordinary,"  to  wit,  by 
lucky  Mr.  Le  jMarcbant,  and  by  ex- 
pectant Mr.  Senior,  a  pair  of  worthies 
wcW  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
thuy  have  hitherto  received.    Le  Mar- 
chant  particularly  calls  for  notice,  and 
perhaps  he  may  get  it. 

Select  committees  of  the  Home  of 
Commons  are,  it  seems,  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  roving  Commissions  of 
paid  agents  are  to  be  brought  into  use 
in  their  atead.    The  diflerence  be- 


fiENmO  "  BT  COHMtSStON." 

tween  the  two  is  certainly  great ;  but 
we  caimot  concede  for  one  instant  that 
the  change  is  an  improvement :  on  the 

contrary,  wc  have  a  verj'  decided  opin- 
ion that  the  alteration  is  most  seriously 
mischievous. 

The  nature  and  the  practice  of  the 
House,  as  to  select  committees,  in  the 
years  that  are  past,  was  this.  A  mem- 
bt  r  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whether 
in  the  administration  or  out  of  it,  might 
wish  to  pro)>ose  some  imporuntchatngt 
in  the  existing  laws.  He  opened  the 
case  in  a  speech  embracinfi  the  whole 
subject.  I'erhaps  there  \xas  little  differ- 
ence in  opinion  ;  in  which  case  the  mo- 
tion passed  without  much  discussion. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  Ttews  were 
seriously  dissented  from  by  any  consi- 
derable party  in  the  house,  the  ground 
ordinarily  taken  was, — *^  We  do  not 
admit  your  fiicCs  1"  Recourse  was  theo 
▼ery  naturally  had  to  the  nomination  of 
a  select  committee,  with  power  to  call 
for  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  and 
then  to  report  Uie  result  of  tbeir  investi- 
gation. 

Now  the  mun  feature  and  chaiacteiw 

istic  excellence  of  this  mode  ofinqniry 
was,  that  the  ItiuUng  advocates  of  the 
two  oppoanig  views  were  aluat/s  notni- 
nated  memoen  oj such  a  commUtce,  and 
thm  there  wot  a  real  tearching  mto,  tmd 
a  fair  imieitigatUm  of  tht  jacte  of  the 
case. 

On  the  plea,  however,  that  an  in- 
quiry can  always  be  most  effectually 
carried  on  in  the^ery  scene  of  the  fiuts 

and  occurrences  inquired  into,  it  is  now 
said  to  be  (piite  expedient  to  abandon 
this  course,  and  to  pay  a  parcel  of 
agents,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  job, 
to  traverse  ttie  country,  and  to  bring  m 
certain  written  papers  containing  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  results  of 
their  investigation. 
What  would  be  said  of  au  attempt 
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to  put  an  end  to  tlie  old  English  plan, 
in  civil  or  criminul  trials,  of  examinins^ 
witnesses  in  open  court What  would 
be  Uiouglit  uf  a  proposition,  to  em- 
power the  judges  before  whom  our  cri- 
minal orcivil  proceedings  are  taken,  to 
send  their  "  Commissioners"  to  make 
inquest  as  to  the  facts  in  every  issue? 
Or  what  would  be  thought  even  of  the 
■mch  mora  moderate  ronoftiion, 
putting  a  stop  to  all  cross-examinationa 
ID  courts  of  law  or  justice  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  inquiry, — the 
Committee  and  the  Comminloo.  la 
the  one  you  have  advocates  for  both 
views  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  you 
have  the  witnesses  fairly  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  subjected  to  their  open 
ami  afowed  eflbrti  to  elicit  proo&  of 
the  truth  of  their  own  views.  In  the 
other  you  have  a  single  individual, 
going  where  he  will  and  when  he  will, 
and  avoiding  whom  he  will,  and  ask- 
ing only  what  questions  be  will.  And, 
in  shorty  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
iKHhing  but  the  most  perfect  neutrality 
of  mind,  and  the  most  entire  absence 
of  all  bias  towards  any  particular  view, 
can  possibly  render  the  result  so  ob- 
mined  any  tning  mom  than  a  selected 
parcel  of  ex-parte  evidence. 

Now  this  perfect  purity  from  any 
thing  like  a  bias,  which  alone  could 
inspire  the  least  con^dence  in  the  fruits 
of  their  laboun,  11  most  mMorioutly 
and  uiidemably  wanting  in  all  the  late 
Commissions.  The  parties  placed  upon 
them  are,  one  and  all,  men  who  have 
been  long  known,  in  their  various 
minor  departments,  in  the  political 
world.  In  one  man  we  recognise  a 
sub-editor  of  the  Globe,  in  another 
an  assistant  getter-up  of  the  Kxaminer, 
in  anoUier  the  runner  of  one  of  the 
Times  reporters,  and  eo  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  One  whole  board 
of  Commissioners  was  formed,  with 
scarcely  three  exceptions,  from  the  com- 
mittee who  acted  at  Cambridge  for 
Mr.  Cavendish's  election.  And  how 
absurd  it  would  be,  to  expect  that  men 
who  have  thus  been  mixed  up  with  po- 
litics and  party  questions  should  be 
either  free  from  any  opinions  of  tlieir 
own,  or  should  be  able  to  divest  them- 
selves of  a  desire  to  answer  the  wishes 
of  those  who  appointed  them  ! 

Impartiality,  then,  being  almost  im- 
possible, under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  shall  feel  no  surprise  if  we 
find,  OD  a  gbmoe  at  the  tviaeDce  pro- 


duced by  these  gentry,  the  strongest 

marks  of  prejudice,  and  ofa  determina- 
tion to  make  good  their  own  views  and 
those  of  their  employers,  at  all  hazards. 
Still,  however,  we  most  own  that  we 
had  not  previously  anticipated  any 
thing  approaching  to  the  broail  and 
palpable  acts  of  turpitude  and  falsifica- 
tion, wliich  have  met  us  at  every 
p^  of  their  voluminous,  but  worse 
than  useless,  collections. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  like  a  complete  his- 
tory of  their  doings,  or  a  detailed  ex- 
ammation  of  their  **  Reports."  A  spe- 
droen  or  two  may  suffice.  We  will 
take  one  glance  at  the  Poor-hw  Com- 
mission, and  another  at  that  renowned 
body  whose  investigations  were  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  infant  labour  in  fac- 
tories. 

The  Poor-law  Commission  was  well 
described,  a  few  months  back,  in  Cob- 
bttti  Magazine,  in  the  following  pas- 
iage:— 

"  Tlieae  men  have  gone  off,  bearing 
with  them  a  f^d  of  philosophical  pre- 
judice ngiiinst  poor-lnwg,  '  populntiou/ 
'  improvident  marriages,'  and  all  the 
whole  system  tad  routine  of  nature ;  and 
tlifir  object  has  been  to  furnish  the 
grounds  for  imputing  ull  sorts  of  crimes 
to  the  labourine  people  ;  grounds  for 
calling  tliem  iale,  malicious,  improvi- 
dent, riotoiH,  fniuduleiit,  and  prolific; 
for  calling  Uie  old-fashioned  overseer  un- 
sln(/'u/,  iocautious,  and  unworthy  of  trust ; 
for  ehsfghig  the  m^pistrates  with  unne* 
cessarj  profuseness  ;  and  for  the  other 
purpose  of  connecting  all  these  bad  re- 
sults witik  the  unavoidable  praotiee  of  the 
poorJaws.  We  believe  there  are  two 
classes  of  persons  who  would  liuiit  down 
our  poor  and  our  poor-lawH  together. 
The  first  is,  that  class  who  sofbrin  their 
pockirta firom  poor-laws,  who  have  pawned 
their  property  to  the  fiindholders,  and 
have  had  the  engagement  doubled  by 
Peel's  bill ;  these  find  that  there  is  nothing 
left  for  them  so  long  as  the  poor  have 
their  share  of  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fundhulders  have  thtir  sharet 
This  makes  people  of  property  winoe 
under  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates.  The 
otlier  class  consists  of  frantic  specu- 
lators, who  live  for  the  greater  part  in 
London ;  have  become  '  possessed  of  a 
devil,'  an  idea  that  tlio  earth  does  not, 
and  cannot,  produce  food  enough  for  us 
who  are  upon  it ,  and  who  have  found 
that  little  childien  are  the  greatest  of 
curses  ;  that  early  marria«^es  are  amon^ 
the  greatest  of  crimes  ^  that  to  give  the 
meeas  of  existence  is  to  give  a '  stimoloa 
to  populatien that  laws  for  the  relief  of 
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the  poor,  which  have  been  in  <criitfmoo 

U]>nnrds  of  two  luimlred  yenrs,  liuvp, 
Hkithio  thu  lu8t  forty,  beguu  to  make  the 
hibourio;^'  ))eo,>le  tirst  poor,  then  idle, 
t]i«-n  ]auiific,Uienfraudulent«then  riotous, 
aiat  thut  tliov  aire  j>roree<,1ing  to  lead  to 
OuU  kuuwA  what,  uuless  they  be  timely 
checked  by  hiwt  founded  ui^on  the  sug. 
gestiont  of  thii  cet  of  CommiMiooen. 

In  this  strong  and  pernicious  biuiwQ 

fiiul  merely  we  liad  previously 

ex|)ecled.  liul,  ctrlauily,  in  their 
othcial  acts  we  do  tiuU  a  luure  un- 
blushing  nuuiifestation  of  that  bias  than 
we  could  have  calcuhited  npon.  The 
whole  volume  of'*  Kvidence  publislied 
by  authority,"  is  noihinir  more  or  less 
tliau  a  broad,  open,  barefaced  atiempt 
to  establish  certain  awuropiions  of  the 
Malilms  party,by  evidence  picked  and 
culled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  from 
which  is  excluded  \Mtli  equal  aDxii  ly 
all  the  principal  facts  wiach  would  letid 
to  destroy  those  assumptiofis. 

One  of  the  greatest  questions,  as  it 
regards  the  peasantry  of  Kn«ilaiid,  that 
can  possibly  be  named  at  the  present 
moment,  is  that  of  *'  Cutiuge  Allot' 
ment$**  We,  on  oar  part,  are  per- 
fecdy  satisfied  of  their  great  utility. 
Hut  we  are  aware  that  soine  persons 
of  intelligence  and  ri  spectability  have 
taken  up  a  diHereni  view.  W  e  are 
therefore  quite  willing  that  the  fiicts 
of  the  case  should  be  inquired  into ; 
oi.ly  desiring  a  fair  and  impartial  in- 
ve.  ii'^aiion,  and  being  rtady  to  abiide 
tiie  issue. 

But  how  hare  these  Commissioners 
conducted  this  inquiry  t  Scores,  nay 
hundreds  of  cases  mi'/ht  have  been  met 
With,  in  which  this  nu  iliod  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  poor  has 
been  adopted,  and  in  which  the  results 
might  have  been  ascorlained.  Es- 
pecially, and  above  all  others,  ou^ht 
ihcy  to  have  ie[)()rle<l  llie  ficts  con- 
nected with  Mr.  llstcourl's  estates,  ou 
which  estates,  by  means  of  tliis  very 
syMetDy  the  poor-rates,  in  a  parish  of 
djOOO  am>«.  Itad  been  nnlurpH  »n  171/. 


eyes  were  clooed  against  ml  aauhitade 

of  similar  cases,  and  ih^y  scarcely  ever 
allude  to  tiie  sub  ect  m  their  wliole 
voluiniuouji  extracts,"  above  four  or 
five  times. 

Hieie  few  times,  however,  they  could 
scarcely  avoid  its  introduction.  But 
how  do  they  haiKlle  the  facts  which  are 
presented  to  them  t  in  a  very  curious 
manner;  in  a  manner  curious  for  its 
mendacity  and  eflkmlery. 

Iiii!iu'(li.it»-ly  we  opened  the  volume 
we  tviriitii  instinctively  to  this  point. 
We  knew  that  the  allotment  system 
was  pre-eminently  hated  and  divaded 
by  the  Malthusians,  and  we  naturally 
fell  a  little  curiosity  to  see  liow  they 
would  deal  w  jtli  the  facts  which  would 
every  where  pre*eut  themselves,  op- 
posed to  their  fiivorite  theory.  We 
found  that  the  volame  opened  with  an 
indtv,  which  is  not  c]uite  the  ordinary 
arrangement,  as  indexes  are  usually 
placed  at  the  end^  But  we  soon  disH 
covered  the  object  of  this  inoovation. 
This  index  is  both  descriptive  and  ex- 
planatory, and  not  only  informs  the 
reader  what  he  may  expect  to  find  ou 
any  given  page,  but  abo  what  deduc- 
tions he  ought  to  draw  from  the  fiicts 
therein  contained.  Beyond  doubt,  it 
is  ilie  most  othcious  and  didactic  "  in- 
dex "  that  we  ever  liad  ihe  good  or  ill 
fortune  to  encounter. 

Under  the  heat^of  **  Cottage  Allot- 
menis,*'  we  found,  as  we  expected,  a 
"plentiful  lack"  of  information.  The 
topic,  all-important  as  it  was,  was  only 
alluded  to  four  or  live  limes.  Amon^ 
these  notices,  in  the  index,  we  observed 
the  two  following :  — 

"  Small  ijnrdens  for  the  mere  ocruj»«- 
tion  of  nfter-hours,  tus  a  mer«  amuse- 
meat,  moruUy  goi>d  ;  41.** 

'*  Ultimate  bad  effects  of  large  aUot> 
nients,  hidilen  by  SMoil  immidmtt  advaa- 
tages;  10.  40.  l.J." 

So  said  the  index.  We  turned  to 
the  pages  41. 16. 40. 43  and  were 
ceriaiidy  not  a  little  astonished  —  even 
knowinv.  m  we  did.  the  il^aMtf^^^' 
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pfoved  to  be  good.  Tlie  Act  k,  that 
mt  page  41,  not  a  wofd  is  said  of  small 
gardens,  or  of  mere  ummernvnt ,  Imt,  on 
the  contrary,  allotments  of  Umd  are 
shewn  to  be  really  vaeful  and  valuable 
to  the  poor  as  meam  of  uiUiBienn.  At 
the  otner  three  pages,  you  arc  in- 
sinictf'd  to  expect  somcthin  r  aliout  the 
**  ultimute  bad  ejficts but  when  you 
-turn  to  those  pages  you  find  not  a 
single  syUable  of  the  kind; — not  a 
word  aliout  any  bad  eflects  whatever. 
"  S.'/.all  immediate  ndvant;M:e><  "  are 
spoken  of  in  tiie  nidex,  and  when  you 
read  lae  page  referred  to,  you  find  that 
these  **  tmaU  ad?antages  '  eonsist  in 
a  great  reduction  of  the  poor-rates, 
even  in  the  short  spare  of  two  years, 
and  an  entire  chanj^e  in  the  conduct 
and  ciiaracter  of  the  poor,  converting 
them  from  miserable  incendiaries  into 
a  conifortable  and  industrious  peasan- 
try, ready  to  guard  instead  of  destroy- 
ing their  masters'  property.  These 
arc  the  things  which  this  index-maker 
calls  $maU  advantages."  And  this 
is  the  sort  of  Report"  which  the 
nation  is  to  pay  for,  and  which  it  is 
to  be  lUiiuUed  by  seeing  published 
by  authoiity." 

So  much  for  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sion. Turn  we  now  to  the  twin  atro- 
city—  the  con)iiiission  for  prolun^iii'^ 
the  system  of  iidautlcide  now  cjiried 
on  in  our  fectortes. 

But  here  we  are  altogether  con- 
founded and  per]>leved,  at  the  outset, 
bv  the  immense  mass  of  min<:led  follv 
and  wickedness  which  spreads  itself 
out  before  us.  A  volume  tliicker  than 
a  church  Bible  lies  open  before  us, 
filling  nearly  a  ream  of  paper,  an(| 
scarcely  a  pa'^e  can  be  opened  withunt 
presenting  facts  or  observations  whicii 
make  ns  blush  for  our  country,  and 
force  fiom  our  hearts  all  but  execration 
on  those  wlio  could  imagme,  and  still 
more  on  tl;o^e  who  could  i.tideiiake, 
such  a  commission"  as  this.  In  one 
place,  we  have  a  creature  called  John 
Kllioit  Drinkwaler,"  alarming,  as  is 
Confcsse<l,  by  his  looks,  and  not  less  by 
Jlis  cautions,  a  poor  crijij)le  who  had 
given  evidence  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  whose 
mind,as  well  as  his  litnbs,h:id  been  in 
a  great  degree  sacrificed  to  the  detc'ita- 
blc  fielory  system.  To  this  poor  victim 
Drink  w  ater  devotes  his  most  especial 
attention ;  upon  him  he  spends  his 
choicest  cross-examining  skill;  and 


after  having  first  alarmed  him  out  of 

all  selF^ssevsion,  and  then  chased 
him  up  and  down  with  the  running 
and  almost  with  the  avidity  of  a  lieiid, 
he  dismisses  hiin  with  malicious  self- 
compbcency,  and  notes  down  in  his 
report,  that  "  Uebergam  equivocated 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner."  And 
this  same  being,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  it  his  most  especial  business  to 
destroy,  if  possible,  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  committee  of 
18:)2 — in  order  then  by  to  leave  the 
victims  of  the  system,  wilU  all  their 
crippled  limbs  and  emaciated  bodies, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  merciless 
employer,— tills  same  creature,  Drink - 
water,  eallin^'  himself  an  impartial 
"  commissioner  of  impiiry,"  is  after- 
wards found  feasting  at  the  house  of 
the  principal  mill-tyrant  of  the  district 
in  which  his  inquiries  were  to  be 
made  !  lUilIying  the  poor  cripple,  in 
order  thereby  to  sacrifice  his  character 
to  that  same  accursed  system  which 
had  already  made  havoc  of  his  body 
and  his  mind,  and  then  carousing  with 
tlie  bloated  factory-owners,  to  whose 
avarice  lleberuarn,  wiili  myriads  more, 
had  been  carelessly  sacrificed. 

Another  of  these  people,  named 
dmcll,  —  though  the  physical  part  of 
the  fjiiestion  is  entirely  taken  out  of  his 
charge,  a  medical  commissioner  being 
especially  appointed  to  each  district, 
for  this  particular  pur|)ose,~chooses  to 
amuse  oimself  three  times  in  a  single 
page,  with  remarks  on  "  the  bosoms  " 
of  the  gills  who  gave  evidence  before 
hiiu  !  i>ut  there  is  no  end  of  either  the 
folly  or  the  wickedness  of  these  fitting 
agents  of  a  conclave  of  **  economists.^ 
The  man  who  can  turn  over  the  pages 
of  their  endless  "  first  re]M)rt"  for  ten 
minutes,  without  feeling  his  blood  boil 
within  him,  is  only  fit  for  the  society 
of  savages,  or  Mariineaus. 

Yet  one  cannot  helji  laughing,  every 
now  and  then,  in  die  midst  of  one's 
wrath,  to  see  the  stilled  atiogaiice  with 
which  ttiese  creatures  are  pufied  up. 
Fellows  w  ho  have  been  only  accustomed 
to  run  about  London  to  pick  u)>odd  bits 
of  scandal,  or  *'  slK^ckinir  accidents,"  for 
some  rej>orter  to  the  Tunes  newspaper, 
find  themselves  all  at  once  chronicled 
in  the  London  Gazette  as  "  Members  • 
of  a  Royal  Commission."  I'orthwilh 
they  bc<4in  hardly  to  walk  or  vvim  to 
Strut,  but  rather  to  Hoal  upon  the  air ; 
and  seem  to  fsel  the  most  unfeigned 
surprise  that  such  little  folks  as  Mr. 
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Sadler  and  Lord  Aihley  do  not  at  onoe 

h\\  down  and  worship  them.  As  for 
a  respectable  man  who  manasjes,  for  the 
benevolent  Mr.  John  Wood,  one  of  the 
largest  worsted  mills  in  Uie  kingdom, 
and  who  aeems  to  have  estimated  their 
wonhips  at  about  their  just  value,— 
no  words  can  express  the  indignation 
which  swells  witliin  them,  at  the  re- 
membrance of  his  "  gross  iropertip 
nence."  They  designate  him,  in  their 
offended  dignity,  "the  man  Hall  I" 
If  "  the  man  Hall"  were  to  reloit  upon 
them  the  same  appellation,  he  would 
certainly  be  guilty  of  a  gross  misno- 
mer. A  job  so  despicable  in  its  ol^ 
ject,  and  performed  in  a  spirit,  if  pos- 
sible, even  worse  than  its  originators 
proposed  to  tliemselves,  and  paid  by 
the  piece"  with  the  paltry  bribe  of 
**  two  hundred  pounds  —has  certainly 
nothing  about  it  which  torts  with  the 
name  of  *'  man." 

it  IS  perfectly  impossible  to  give  any 
thini^  lilce  a  general  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  voluminous  gentry. 
One  little  specimen,  however,  we  have 
fallen  upon,  so  complete  in  itself,  and 
so  rich  lu  all  its  points,  iliat  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  sketching  it  for 
die  amusement  and  edification  of  onr 
readers.  It  is  contained  in  the  **  ex- 
aminations taken  by  Mr.  Covvell,"  and 
is  denominated  by  that  worthy  person 

tkeWigan  caser 

Twelve  folio  pages  of  this  first  report, 

printed  with  the  public  money,  nawe 
been  filled  with  "  the  Wigan  case." 
What  is  this  W  igan  case,  that  it  should 
occupy  so  much  of  the  valuable  time 
of  Mr.  Cowell,"  or  cause  the  expen- 
diture of  so  much  of  the  nearly  equally 
valuable  money  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land? 
It  is  introduced  thus : 

Mr.  Ashworth  requested  me  to  ex- 
amine into  a  statement  respecting  cbild- 
Ntt  wodung  in  ohains,  &e.  at  Wigsa." 

The  fifit  thing  that  strikes  us  bev^ 
is  ihm  mnt  of  latitodfl!  wW<»li   


actual  state  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  factories/*  and  the 
propriety  of  diminishinjj  the  hours  of 
labour.  Instead  of  which,  Mr.  Cowell, 
at  the  mere  request  of  a  mill-owner, 
goes  into  an  inquiry,  the  one  naia 
object  of  which  is,  "  to  examine  mle 
a  statement"  made  by  Mr.  Oastler;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  prove,  if  possible, 
tbb  indefioigable  friend  of  the  fiictory- 
children  a  liar! 

8oBie  excuse  may  be  offered  for  the 
frequent  investigation  and  resiftlntj,  by 
the  commissioners,  of  Uie  evidence 

?iven  before  the  coinmitlec  of  1832. 
f  fairly  conducted,  this  line  of  inquiry 
mii^ht  perhaps  have  been  in  a  degree 
justitiable,  as  giving^  the  masters  a  fair 
opportunity  of  explaining  or  rebutting 
fifcts  therein  stated  to  thor  prejudice. 

But  we  are  not  here  dealing  widi 
the  evidence^  but  with  "  a  Statement." 
That  statement  was  made  at  two 
public  meetings  by  Mr.  Oastler,  and 
also  at  another  by  a  Mr.  Onmt.  Mr. 
Oastler,  who  is  the  great  object  aimed 
at,  had  said  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern  Meeting,  Feb.  25,  1833,  that, 

"  In  A  mill  at  Wiernn,  the  cliildrf»n, 
for  any  slight  neglect,  were  loaded  with 
weights  of  twenty  pounds  plseed  ovor 
their  shouldeis,  and  hanging  behind 

their  backs." 

And  at  tlie  Bolton  meeting  he  said— 
"At  Wigan  they  tie  a  gnat  weight  to 

tlit'ir  backs. 

This  was  the  "slaleinent"  which 
was  to  be  rebutted.  lit  cause  a  Mr. 
Asbwoilli,  a  mill-owDer,  requests  it, 

Mr.  Cowell  goes  into  a  lengthened 
inquiry,  with  the  obvious  hope  and 
expectation  of  being  able  to  prove 
Mr.  Oastler  to  be  a  gross  calumniator. 
As  to  the  public  time  which  he  was 
wasting,  or  the  public  money  he  was 
squanderincr,  on  the  gratification  of 
Mr.  Ashworih's  spleen  against  Mr. 
Oastler,  tliat  consideration  appears  not 

to  have  at  all  distnibed  hii  mind.  ^ 
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that  for  80  runoing  away,  he  tied  a 
great  weight  of  iron,  and  two  smaller 

pieces,  round  her  neck,  and  made  her 
wear  it  half  nn  hour  at  a  time;  and 
also,  tliat  weights  were  tied  to  other 
children  in  the  tame  mill. 

The  mother,  Uaiy  Uootton,  is  next 
examined,  and  she  rleposps,  thai  the 
child  was  a  "  very  slu|jid  girl that 
she  was  weighted  several  times;  above 
five;  that  the  child  bent  under  the 
weight,  complained  of  her  shoulders 
aching,  and  cried  very  much;  and  that 
alie  herself,  when  telling  the  story  to 
those  who  bad  asked  her,  bad  wept  in 
relating  it. 

Then  comes  the  overlooker  himself, 
William  Swanton,  and  a  precious  ex- 
hibition he  makes. 

He  admiu  that  Eccles'  mill  ran  from 
tix  to  eight,  and  sometimes  from  Jive 
to  eight,  or  fifteen  hours.  He  admits 
having  "strapped"  her  —  this  poor, 
stupid  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  working  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
a-day.  He  then  comes  to  the  <^  run- 
oing away*' — a  thing  which  he  con- 
fesses to  have  been  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon lu  that  mill,  (and  certainly  the 
children  would  have  been  a  very  toi- 
comman  set  if  it  had  been,)  and  he  con- 
fesses that  for  so  running  away  he 
"  put  a  weight "  on  her.  lie  is  then 
asked  — 

**  ilow  long  did  it  remain  on  each 
time? — Half  an  hoar. 

"  How  heavy  was  «t  7— Betwixt  eight 

•r  ten  ponricU. 

What  was  t(  ? — Caat  iron. 
•*  Where  was  it  pntT— A  top  of  her 

back. 

*'  \N  hat  was  its  shape  ? — .Scpiare. 
Was  it  all  ofonu  piuco  ! — Vts! 
Did  you  never  pat  more  than  one 
piece  on  her ! —  Y'es  ! ! 

"  How  many] — Tmo  imall  pieces  be» 
iides! 

"  What  wwa  their  weightal— Be- 
twixt tw  o  or  four  pounds  each. 

How  much  did  it  weigh  altogether  1 
—  Aboot  foarteen  or  sixteen  pounda." 

This  candid,  truth-telling  witness  is 
next  asked  as  to  the  otlwr  cases  of 
we^^ts. 

*'  Did  vou  ever  put  weigbte  upon  any 

other  children  1 — Yes,  one ! 
**  Any  more  than  one  I — xVo. 

Was  it  a  boy  or  ^irlWA  boy. 
*'  What  was  bis  name  1 — Lowe. 
"  What  was  that  foi\  Runuing 

**  Did  you  ever  pot  weights  on  any 
other  1— Me. 


"  Were  weights  ever  put  upon  Thoe. 
Dnilv  ?  ~  There  was  em  cnet  faetemed  te 

his  l  eg ! 

**  What  was  that  fori — Running  away, 
*•  WhoftsteneditI— Mc" 

One  would  have  thought  that  this 

was  enough.  It  was  sufficiently  dear 
that  the  ijirl,  naturally  slow,  was  put 
to  the  factory  at  too  early  an  age,  was 
worked  far  too  long  in  the  day,  was 
beaten  for  not  keeping  her  ends  op," 
was  thus  induced  to  run  away,  and 
was  then  loaded  with  heavy  pieces  of 
iron,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  pounds 
or  upwards.  All  this  is  confessed  by 
the  overlooker  himself— whose  style  of 
giving  evidence  we  have  already  seen; 
and  if  fir  confesses  to  sixteen  pounds 
weight,  we  may  safely  take  the  reality  to 
have  been  nearer  twenty.  What,  then, 
would  one  have  expected  this  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Cowell  to  have  done  ?  Surely 
he  would  naturally  say  to  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  "  Well,  you  see  the  tiling  is 
loo  true:  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  (act  is  so.  Not  a  word  of  Mr. 
Oastler*s  statement  can  be  called  in 
in  question  I  You  had  betti  r  take 
your  witnesses  away,  and  say  as  little 
as  may  be  aboot  the  matter.'^ 

This,  one  would  think,  would  be  the 
course  taken  by  any  man  who  had  a 
particle  of  common  sense  or  common 
feeling  about  him ;  but  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Cowell  appears  to  have  no  more 
of  the  one  than  he  has  of  the  other. 
After  levelling  continual  insinuations 
at  Mr.  Sadler,  for  putting  leading  ques- 
tions to  the  witnesses  of  1832,  this 
man  Cowell  absolutely  pots  to  this 
scoundrel  overlooker,  SwaDton,  such  a 

qiiostion  as  this  :  — 

"Then  1  uiidcrsttnid  your  story  to 
be,  that  this  teas  a  lazy,  uHe,  good  for- 
nothing,  runaway  girlf  whom  you  eouU 
not  manage  by  my  meam1"l!l'^ 

And  then,  having  thus  crammed  this 
miserable,  lying  apology  into  the  man's 
mouth,  Mr.  Commissioner  Cowell  sums 
up  the  whole  business  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  are  to  form  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  the  nation  is  to  gain 
for  Uie  lifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  of 
the  public  money  which  has  been 
wasted  in  the  investigation  and  pub- 
lication of"  theWigan  case:" — 

"  I  have  to  remark,  on  the  foregoing 
set  of  examinations,  that  the  girl  is 
errloni^a  very  had,  lying  girl,  Swti»> 
ton,  I  believe,  meant  no  harm,  and  the 
ifeighting  of  the  girl  gave  her  m  pom. 
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It  was  an  ignorant,  flftipid  derioe  of 

his  to  cure  the  girl  of  rmming  airay, 

but  not  crut  lhf  infi  ndiJ." 

SixtetiJ  or  ci'.'litt  (  u  potiotls  of  iron 
tied  ruuiid  a  chiiJ neck  und  shoukleriiy 
and  she  forced  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  it  for  half  an  hour  tocher  t  And 
this,  says  this  creature,  *^  ^ove  her  im 
fMiitt"  and  >\as  **  not  cruelly  intended  !'' 
iinivo  1  Mr.  Coimuissioiier  Cowell  I 
what  would  we  not  give  to  see  thee 
parading  at  Charing  Cross,  for  half  an 
noiir  at  noon  on  each  day  of  tfu-  next 
wetk,  Willi  about  a  hundred  weight 
and  a  half  of  iron  tied  round  thy  neck 
— a  proporttont  too,  rather  lights  tiian 
that  of  eighteen  pounds  for  a  little  girl 
of  sevt  n  years  oKi ! 

"  (jave  her  no  pain" !  — Why,  the 
child's  own  mother  —  one,  too,  evi. 
dentlv  of  the  coarsest  Lancashire 
breed—- one  carele>-  i  mI  crud  to  her 
own  oflr«iprinii,  and  who  hi  1  even 
countenanced  the  iniliclion  of  this 
brutality— 'Cven  this  woman  confesses 
that  the  girl  did  suffer  pain,  and  was 
not  able,  in  short,  to  stand  upright 
under  tl)0  woielit,  I  lit  walked  up  and 
down  with  her  body  bending  under  the 
load.  But  it  is  u:ieless  talking.  Let 
any  one  who  realty  doubts  the  cruelty 
of  tlie  deed,  take  a  child  of  that  age,  and 
try  it  even  for  five  minutes  under  the 
intlietiun :  he  will  then  be  able  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Coweirs  belief,  that 
Swanton  **  meant  no  harm,"  and  that 
tlie  inHiction  **  gave  no  pain." 

Such,  then,  were  the  doings  of  the 
•*  Factory  Commission,"  or,  rather, 
such  was  one  of  their  exploits.  The 
only  use  of  this  little  episode,  ''the 

ij^m  case,*'  is  to  shew  the  animus  of 
llie  whole  set  of  the-^c  people,  and  the 
object  they  evidendy  kept  in  view. 
Their  business  was  to  defame  the  op- 
pressed, and  to  screen  the  oppressor; — 
and  most  thoroughly  li  !  ihey  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  llieir  Commission." 

Il  any  llunj^,  however,  could  pos- 
sibly make  the  whole  affair  ridiculous, 
it  would  be  one  little  circumstance,  to 
which,  in  conclusion,  we  mast  jast 

ad  vert. 

in  announcing  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  public,  the  mi- 
nisterial newspapers  dwelt  with  much 

romj>laceiioy  on  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
Sluart,  the  Atnr rican  traveller."  lie- 
yond  doubt,  the  nume  of  this  genlle- 
roan  carried  with  it  more  weight  and 
respcciabiluy  than  dul  the  names  of 
>uch  people  as  Chadwick,  the  tub,  of 


Tyas  the  Timet  reporter.  But  then,  how 
does  all  this  glorying  in  Mr.  Stuart  s 
name  rebound  upon  them  with  double 
force,  wlieii  it  afterwards  appears,  in 
the  worktnv;  of  the  drama,  th.it  tins 
same  Chadwick,  sitting  in  London,  as 
one  of  the  ( Vntrat  Board,  is  actually 
allo\ve<l  to  gtiible,  mutilate,  and  chan'.je 
the  entire  charaeler  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
otlicial  communications  of  evidence  ! 

Mr.  Stuart  has  published  a  lengtli- 
ened  correspondence  in  the  columns  of 
the  Courier.  !!•  there  distinctly  charges 
the  Central  iJoard  with  many  and 
weighty  ofl'ences;  in  the  suppression 
of  much  important  evidence,  the  lone 
of  which  w  IS  ojiposed  to  their  own 
newly  adopti  d  f.inry  of  a  "  relay 
system."  lie  concludes  m  the  follow^ 
ing  words : 

"  The  report  of  the  Factory  Comiuis- 
«on««  is  no  mos9  the  report  of  the 
twelve  piMSoas  appointed  to  see  tilings 

with  tlieir  own  «'ves,  tied  to  report  tlieir 
obiervatiuns  ou  tlieni,  tliaii  of  any  twelve 

g»ntlemen  who  mny  by  chance  meet  in 
t.  PaurH  Church-yard*.  It  is  the  rei...it 
of  tbroo  <;eiitleinen  residinir  in  London, 
wha,  tor  uu^ht  tiiut  uppeurs  in  the  re- 
port, n^rer  visited  a  eotton  factory,  nor 
u  flax  factorv,  i;i  thi'ir  lives.  The  *  iui- 
purtiul  part  ot'tije  j.ublif,' lo  wIkmu  vou 
now  appeal,  unJ  to  wlioiu,  as  ulriudy 
mentioned,  von  hare  made  so  frequeiit 
npj>e;i]s  in  l!ic  ronrsi^  nfth'.*  pnxt  i'Jinj's, 
will  now  l>e  able  to  judge  whut  uutbuntv 
ought  to  attach  to  your  reiiort,  nnd  to 
yojr  statement,  that  yon  baa  con >i tiered 
it!l  tli'^  eviilcacc  sent  vou  by  the  i)i>trict 
Cumii.i.ssiuners.  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  publicly  given  all  the  weight  of 
>/i>ur  oun  authority  to  your  oun  report, 
bv  <b  rbirin<r  in  n  li'tt.T,  published  imonv- 
uiuusly,  which,  however  it  wtll  be  ad- 
mitted,  proceeded  from  your  office  at 

\\  hi:i'h:i'il,  nnil  Hppeured  in  the  SjH-i  tnl:  r 
newiijtajur  of  the  i:»tli  July,  thnt  •  yt'ur 
re|K)rl  coutaius  u  clear  unU  faithlul  uiiu* 
lysig  of  tiia  eridence,  aod  a  perfectly  in- 
tcl'i;,'i!)l  •  .st:ifi  nj!  nt  of  opinions  aiu! 
reconiniondHtious  of  the  Central  Hoard 
founded  on  that  evidence.*  1  appre- 
hend, however,  that  far  moTO  than  enough 

Las  been  saiil  to  convince  every  "*«  nsihlo 
person  who  peruses  this  curresjioudeuce, 
and  most  especially  your  own  iiumiasioiis 
eotttsined  in  it,  that  'your  opinions  and 
recoinmemhitions  are  not  founded  on  that 
evidence.'  1  cannot  allow  myself  aguin 
to  detail  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen 
at  Dundee,  obtainetl  by  your  express  in- 
junctions, on  the  very  i>oint  of  your  re- 
cummeiul.tlion,  but  tlirecUy  opjHi.se4l  to 
it;  and  to  which  it  was  un<pi<-»ti<>nal>lv 
your  duty,  sime  you 'now  detlare  tluC 
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you  rrmombor  to  hnvo  pornJ5od  nnd  ron- 
•ulered  it,  to  relor  in  your  report ;  nor  to 
do  raoro  tl»an  to  rocall  to  your  recollection 
tlit>  iitiiterial  fact,  that  you  have  omitted 
all  notice  of  dip  mass  of  eviilciire.  both 
in  i^cotland  and  in  lAucashirH,  unfavour- 
able to  your  yiewB." 

TUiSf  assuredly,  puts  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  whole  manceuvre.  Tiie 
mioistry  could  not,  they  declared,  ven- 

turf!  to  legislate  witliout  IIMXe  inquiry. 
The  House  of  Comtnon<?,  obediemly 
following  liieir  snvigestion,  huiubly 
prayed  his  majesty  to  appoint  a  royal 
commission,  in  order  that  they  might. 
1>€  eiial)le(l,  by  the  inform  it  i  n  thus 
obtained,  to  enact  the  most  tiltioi,'  and 
appropnuie  remedies.  Weill  a  com- 
misiioii  ta  issued;  a  few  respectable 
names  like  that  of  "  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
American  traveller,"  are  introduced  ; 
hut  when  wc  come  to  look  at  the 
actual  working  of  the  thing,  we  And 
that  while  th«e  few  honest  men  are 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  gather  in- 
formation, and  while  the  remaining  com- 
missioners, cro;itures  such  as  Cowell, 
and  rower,  atid  Drink  water,  are  con- 
tributing their  quota  of  slander  and 
falsehood, —  the  rssults  of  the  whole, 
be  they  what  they  may,  are  already  pre- 
arranged, ordered,  and  di-z-  sled,  by  a 
sub-reporter  of  a  London  newspaper, 
and  Me£r  '* reports"  when  received,  are 
only  printed  so  far  as  happens  to  sort 
with  this  preconceived  i  l  in.  Such  a 
style  of  leijislat.on,  or  ^wch  abuse  of 
the  pubhc  funds,  was  never  before 
heara  of  I 

Mr.  Stuart*8  coirespondence  lets  us 
into  one  or  two  other  secrets  of  some 
practical  nnpurlance.  We  there  lind 
It  distinctly  adiuilied,  on  all  iiands, 
that  negotiations  were  going  on  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Tnde  and  the 
mill-owners,  touchinu  the  sort  of  mea- 
sure which  government  would  carry 
through  rarliament,  long  before  the^e 
commissioners  bad  carried  in  their 
reports.  The  whole  affair  of  the 
Commission  was  nothing  hut  a  blind 
to  amuse  the  public,  and  occupy 
the  time,  while  a  delusive,  ineflective 
scheme  was  concocted;  and  its  re- 
ports and  evidence  were  to  be  used* 
and  were  used,  as  Mr.  Stuart  assures 
us,  only  »o  far  as  they  supported 
the  plan  previously  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  miU- 
ownen. 

A  perusal  of  the  act  itself,  jubt  now 
published,  fully  conhrras  tins  view. 


Never  was  there  a  more  fotile  and 

worthless  piece  of  le-^islation. 

The  whole  object  is  evactlv  what  was 
confessed  to  Mr.  ISiuart  by  one  of  the 
greatest  mill-owners  in  the  kingdom, 
who  told  that  gentleman,  as  he  states 
in  his  correspondence,  that  "  he  imve 
his  a|)proval  to  the  measure,  /»« (v/z/st  he 
knew  It  to  be  inipructicabU  In  fact, 
this  was  the  one  great  point  with  the 
mill-owners,  nunely,  to  obtain  an  u»> 
practicabley  or,  in  other  words,  a  vsrfcis 
bill ;  and  in  this  they  certainly  have 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

The  leading  feature  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
and  Lord  Aslil.  v's  hill  viras  its  practical 
cf}icirnct/.  It  did  not  attempt  to  do 
every  thing;  it  did  not  promise  to  work 
miracles ;  but  what  it  promised  it  was 
intended,  and  was  fitted,  to  perform. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^real  charac- 
teristic of  the  ministerial  measure  is  its 
incj[/icic7icj/.  2Some  things  it  wholly 
passes  over,  and  then  endeavours  to 
balance  the  transaction  by  promising 
largely  in  otiier  matters ;  which  pro- 
mises, however,  when  we  come  to  exa- 
mine them,  are  never  likely  to  bear 
the  fmtt  of  performance. 

First,  of  omissions.  And,  let  it  be 
observetl,  that  the  ministerial  bill  is  not 
a  new  measure — it  is  merely  .Mr.Sadler*s 
bill  ullcixd.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
certain  clauses  of  the  original  bill  ttruck 
out,  we  may  fiurly  conclude,  that  they 
were  so  struck  out  because  they  were 
held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  ihe 
null-owners  to  be  altogether  objeciiou- 
able. 

Mr.  Sadler's  bill  had  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  properly  fencing  off  the 
machinery  of  mills,  so  as  to  secure  the 
children  from  being  caught  and  liurt, 
or  killed  by  it.  "niis  clause  is  alto- 
gether itruac  out  in  the  bill  as  passed. 
No  seciirify  wb.itrvcr  would  be  con- 
ce<!ed  by  tlie  mill-owners ;  nor  would 
Lord  Al thorp,  though  earnestly  en- 
treated, demand  any  from  them.  And 
yet  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
since  tlie  [lassins^  of  the  bill,  we  have 
seen  in  the  |)ul)lic  prints  inquest  after 
inquest,  held  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, on  the  remains  of  children  who 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  ma- 
climery  of  the  factories.  Doubtless, 
for  every  life  absolutely  lost  we  may 
calculate  upon  ten  arms,  or  legs,  or 
fingers,  torn  oflT.  But  what  care  the 
mill-owners,  or  what  care  the  people  at 
the  Hoard  of  Trade,  about  the  arms  or 
the  lives  of  a  parcel  of  little  children  i 
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Mr.  Sadler's  bill  protided,  that  in 
every  new  mill  which  miglit  be  here- 
after erected,  the  rooms  in  which  these 
poor  little  creatures  were  to  be  newed 
nptoften  with  the  artificial  heat  of  steam, 
should  be  of  at  least  ten  feet  height. 
This  clartse  is  wholly  ttruck  out ! 

Mr.  Sadler's  bill  provided  that  no  jus- 
tice uf  the  peace  should  hearacomphiot 
conoected  with  any  millt  who  was  him« 
•elf  interested  in  it,  or  was  the  father, 
son,  or  brother,  of  those  interested  in 
it.  One  would  have  thought  that  com- 
mon  decency  would  have  preveoled 
any  objection  to  this  proviso.  But 
no  !  it  IS  wholly  ttruck  out ! 

Rut  the  grand  omission  of  all  is  in 
the  point  of  pcnaUies,  The  original  biU 
liriied  mainly  on  thb  for  its  efficiency. 
KnowlBg  that  the  fierties  concerned 
were  penerally  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  that  complaints  would  not  be  fre- 
quent, nor  convictions  easily  obtained, 
It  provided  such  penalties,  when  a  ease 
was  really  brought  home,  as  would  not 
be  lightly  regarded  by  the  j)artips  con- 
cerned. The  pecuniary  fines  ran  from 
20/.  to  100/.;  and  in  aggravated  cases 
of  criminalitv,  even  a  short  imprison- 
ment wasadded.  All  these  provisos,  it 
is  needless  to  say ,  are  wholly  struckout ! 

In  their  place  we  have  the  absurd 
enactment  of  a  penally  of  "  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds,  nor  less  than 
om-  pound  /"  But  lest  this  twatti/shil- 
liiif:  fine  should  appear  loo  dreadful  to 
the  intacuiation  of  «' John  Marshall, 
Eii4uirt',  uf  lieadingley  Park,  late  mem- 
ber of  parliament  lor  the  county  of 
York,"  it  is  considemtely  provided  that 
the  magistrate  "  may  mitifiate  such 
penalty  beUnv  the  said  sum  of  one  p^nnui, 
or  may  discharge  the  person  charged 
with  the  oflenoer 

In  fact,  the  whole  a&ir  is  nothing; 
but  the  merest  '*  moonshine."  The 
special  excellencies  of  the  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  ministerial  newspapern, 
lie  in  the  education  clauses,  and  in  the 
inspectorships.  These  are  sheer  ddu- 
iion.    Take  the  *22d  clatise  : 

**  And  be  it  furthrr  enacted,  that 
whenever  it  shall  appear  to  any  in- 
spector that  a  new  or  additional  school 
is  necessary  or  desirable,  to  enable  the 
children  employed  in  any  factory  to 
oblam  the  education  required  by  this 
act,  such  inspector  is  hereby  authorised 
to  establish,  or  procure  the  establnh- 
ment  of  siu  li  school." 

"  As  how  r  Authorised  ?  Well  ; 
but  what  powers,  or  means,  or  funds? 


Any  man,  we  suppose,  be  he  "  in- 
spector" or  not,  is  at  liberty,  %vithoiit 
being  "  authorised,"  to  establish  a 
school."  But  if  we  ash,  what  docs  this 
act  do  to  amUe  any  one  to  establish  a 
school,  the  answer  is  —  Just  nothing; ! 

As  to  the  inspectorships,  the  clause 
which  create:^  them  itself  throws  a 
ridicule  over  the  whole  aflair.  It 
runs  thus,  that  "whereas  tlie  act  of  die 
4'2d  of  (Jeo.  III.  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  inspectors"  to  dis- 
charge certain  duties,  and  whereas  the 
p  rovttiotts  of  that  act  have  not  been  caiw 
ried  into  execution,"  and  "  the  laws 
for  the  regtdation  of  the  labour  of  child- 
ren in  factories  have  been  evaded 
there/ore,  be  it  enacted  that  tlie  same 
scheese  be  adopted  over  agaro.  In  other 
words,  as  a  plan  relying  mainly  upon 
inspectors  has  been  found  wholly  in- 
operative, we  will  now,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  common-sense  plan  of 
snffictent  penaltiesthave  another  scheme 
of  inspectorships,  just  as  certain  of  being 
ineffectual  as  the  former.  In  truth,  this 
former  bill,  of  the  42  Geo.  II  I.  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  mere  waste  paper,  had 
a  fiur  better  shew  and  promise  of  pnc* 
tical  ntility  about  it  tnan  the  present. 
It  enacted  that  there  should  be  two 
inspectors  in  every  county  in  which 
manufactures  should  be  carried  on. 
The  present  bill  only  provides  ftrar  Ibr 
the  entire  kinfdom.  Four  inspectors! 
Why,  if  one  takes  Yorkshire,  which  is 
enough  itself  for  six;  another  I.anca- 
shire ;  another  Scotland ;  and  the  fourth 
Gloucestershire^ — ^what  is  Wales,  and 
Norfolk,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom to  do  ?  And  what  sort  of  inspec- 
tors are  these  likely  to  be  Appointed 
by  the  same  parties  who  appointed 
Cowell  and  Dnnkwater,  what  may  we 
expect  but  that  one  inspector  will  be 
declaring,  that  weights  of  irilh<!.,  siis- 
pendod  round  the  necks  of  little  child- 
ren, "  give  no  pain;"  and  thai  another 
will  be  (bond  finsting  with  the  mis- 
creants who  so  suspended  them  ?  And 
of  what  real  value  would  be  such  ''pro* 
tectors  of  the  slaves"  as  these? 

Nol  nol  —  the  scheme  was  never 
intended  to  be  any  thing  more  ^n 
a  blind,  a  device  to  get  rid  of  the 
question.  In  fact,  the  mill- owner 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stuart  explains  the 
whole  aflair,  both  as  it  regards  the 
ministiy  and  the  Ihctory  people ;  «  he 
gave  his  approval  to  it  because  he  knew 
it  to  be  mpr<tctii  (thlt Tlmt  is  tfie 
simple  truth  of  the  whole  matter. 
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BaLWER — WB8TMAC0TT*— -COBBBTT — JOHV  WOOD  OF  PBB8T0V 

AMD  OTHERS. 


PooB  Bulwer  hat  hitely  publithed  a 
most  unfortunate  congeries  of  trash, 
called  Knglorni  and  the  En^liah ;  he 
should  have  entitled  it,  ("ockneyland 
aud  the  Cockneys.  The  book  is  no- 
thing moft  nor  lata  than  a  paltry  ool- 
laetion  of  Uie  ▼ariont  ttupidities  which 
were  deemed  too  stupid  for  the  Nexo 
Monthii/  jMtmazine.  NN  e  have  liie 
same  nonsensical  impertinence  about 
the  Honte  of  Commoot — the  tame  ei- 
toUiog  of  the  mean  people  who  com- 
pose  the  liberal  part  of  that  assembly, 
and  their  idiotical  Ccilk  —  the  same 
struggling  and  plunging  to  unite  the 
kneh-liiemiy  man,  drawing  hit  wages 
from  a  book  teller,  with  the  character 
of  the  independent  gentleman  of  long 
descent,  deriving  his  revenue  from  his 
acres — the  same  horrid  stuff  about  the 
gentility  of  the  nnheard-of  Bulwert, 
and  **  all  the  rest  of  it"  that  infectt  all 
Bulwer's  works,  sacred  or  profane. 

In  a  word,  Bulwer  is  the  new  "king 
of  the  Cockneys/'  Affectation,  imper- 
tineaee,ai'iogance,  stupidity,  ignorance, 
malevolence  —  all  thete  qualificationt 
for  the  throne -literary  of  Cockaigne 
are  his  in  abundant  store,  lie  does 
not  wear  yellow  breeches,  we  admit ; 
but  he  does  sport  a  particoloored  neck* 
cloth,  bedaubed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
gilt  chain.  He  walks  into  a  drawing- 
room  with  a  high-suuiitig  strut,  and 
endeavours  U>  talk  sweet  nothings  to 
tlie  ladiet»  who  toon  thrink  firom  his 
ooBtact,  warned  off  partly  by  the  dis- 
gustingf  style  of  his  conversation,  and 
altogether  by  the  unsavoury  odour  of 
bis  breath ;  which.  Lady  Morgan  de- 
daiet,  would  knock  down  a  copula  a 
word  in  the  Irish  language  signifying 
a  horse.  He  fancies  himself  as  hand- 
some a  man  as  Malvoho;  aud  ever- 
lattingly  smiling  in  cross  garters,  thews 
off  in  the  appropriate  lively  of  that  im- 
mortal flunkey,  as  his  representative  in 
**  the  Reformed  House. 

Tlie  man  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  btockhera  patt  redemption ;  and 
we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  dis- 
tecting  his  book  :  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
our  duty  to  remark,  that  one  passage  it 
contains  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
awaking  the  ire  of  Wettmacotl.  Bulwer 
^himtelf  the  thabbiest  of  mankind- 


had  the  insolence  to  "  thow  np"  Wett« 
macott,  under  the  name  of  Sneak,  and 

to  attribute  to  him  various  mean  things, 
similar  to  those  which  Bulwer  himself 
was  and  is  m  the  habit  of  perpetratmg. 
Into  thia  oontrovec^  we  thall  not  enter, 
hr  the  very  good  reaton  that  Wettnm* 
cott  has  taken  proceedings  against  poor 
Bentley,  the  hapless  publisher  of  this 
rubbish  (already  sufficiently  punislied 
by  the  want  of  tale  of  his  good-lbr> 
nothing  speculation) ;  and  intendt,  we 
understand,  to  call  I3ulwer  as  a  witness 
in  llic  case.  Ttiere  he  will  stand  in  court 
to  be  sifted ;  and  as  we  take  for  granted 
wettmMottwiU  tecore  a  proper  conn- 
ad,  we  tie  certain  that  there  will  be 
some  fun.  We  shall  review  the  "  testi- 
mony of  Bulwer  at  no  small  length, 
when  the  time  comes. 

In  the  mean  while,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  this  suit,  our  friend  of  tbt 
Age  has  taken  the  cud^^els  in  his  own 
hands,  and  deiuolislied  the  Great  Shab- 
baroon  in  splendid  style.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  pamptiletbcfofevs*  is 

"Sir, — ^In  a  work  published  with  your 
nnme,  you  hare  done  yourself  the  honour 
of  attackioff  me.  This  you  had  a  perfect 
right  to  00.— no  mtn  eatsrtaiat  isore 

profound  contempt  for  you  than  I ;  end 

no  man  will  more  constiintly  give  ex- 
pression to  that  feeling.  It  has  been 
my  unhitioo  through  lira  to  deaerve  the 

hostility  of  such  arropjant  coxcombs  as 
yourself,  and  I  am  doli^hted  to  find  your 
name  enrolled  among  my  public  ene- 
oiet.'' 

Thit  it  very  well;  what  followt  is 
better.   Bulwer  had  been  to  nth  as 

to  talk  of  beating  Westmacott.  In 
spite  of  the  juvenility  of  the  name,  we 
do  not  think  the  New  Monthly  has  a 
chance  aganist  the  Age.  We  back  the 
veteran  at  any  odds.  At  all  eventt,  if 
Bulwer  meant  any  thing  beyond  a 
cowardly  rodomoniade,  he  is  bound 
to  try  ius  luck  after  the  following  retort 
from  Bernard  Blackraantle,  appearing 
unmufBed,  and  without  the  glovet : 

'*  But,  sir,  when  you  talk  of  personal 

castigntion,  vni  ufford  me  nu  opportunity 
(which  not  even  my  scorn  for  your  dri- 
veUiag  chumcter  can  induce  me  to  paaa 
ovtr)  of  publicly  nMeting  the  threat  of  a 


*  Lattflv  la  £.  L.  Bulwer  frees  C.  M.  Wettmaoott.  Ridgway.  1853.  Pp.  16. 
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Miisforinp  bullr.  Yot.  no  —  tlio  clnss  of 
hullicH  (and,  accordinjf  to  vour  own  boast, 
you  have  mixed  with  all  cbisses)  are,  at 
all  eventBi  ponesned  of  the  semblanea 
and  pretence  of  manhood,  anil  would  have 
just  cause  of  complatnt  if  meotiooed  ia 
eonjunctioo  with  t  mealring  find  oowtrdlr 
puppy.  You,  sir,  must  in  this,  as  in  all 
instances,  stand  alone.  Von  belong  to 
no  clitss.  The  aristocracy  justly  despise 
Mribbliiig  fop,  the  sauuleet  of  the  poor 
■mull  gentry.  The  literary  world,  with 
e<]ual  justice,  despise  the  turt-liunting 
cad  of  iiuury  Colburu.  In  parliament 
you  are  laiigbed  at,  anJ,  in  society,  the 
object  of  ridicule.  But  tliou^'h  ilius  ini- 
measunibly  below  the  bullv,  I  will  in 
pity  bestow  on  you  a  fuw  words  ol  public 
notice**' 

These  are '<  words  that  bum.'*  Heup 
Bulwer,who  had  declared  his  intention 

of  hclahourin^  Wcstmacott,  is  by  the 
said  Wfsiniacolt  called  a  sneaking 
and  cowardly  puppy — a  scribbline:  fop 
—the  smaltert  or  tne  poor  small  gentry 
—  a  tnft-hunting  cad  of  Coiburii  —  a 
butt  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Has 
Uulwer  beaten  Westmacott  i  Wot  he  ! 
he  thinks  better  of  it. 

Then  succeed  some  extracts  firom  the 
yl^r,  in  which  the  nonfsensical  pretences 
of  Beau  (Jingerbread  are  duly  hoKl  up 
to  contempt ;  and  then  comes  some- 
thing about  ourselves,  whicli  we  cannot 
Ibrbear  quoting : 

*'  Your  address  to  Lockhart,  and  iike> 
wise  to  Picken,  are  well  known.  An 
able  writer  in  rrtist  /s  Magazine  soon  ox- 
ji'ivkmI,  with  crushin'^  hand,  the  imjtudent 
absurdity  of  tho  letter.  I^ckhurt  has 
hitherto  despised  you  too  much  to  mske 
any  answer.  Base  and  unj^rateful  you 
nr«'  in  your  attack  on  liini  ;  for  flie  main 
ideas,  brutally  perverted,  of  your  novels, 
are  stolen  from  his  Adam  Blair  or  lUg  i. 
nfld  Dalton,  or  the  imitators  of  these 
works.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  Lockhart 
may  notice  you  in  aome  withering  sen. 
tenco*  To  w  bom,  then,  have  yon  awarded 
tho  meed  of  praise  ]  To  the  worst  authors 
uf  the  sham  fashionable  school ^  to  old 
D'Israeli,  snd  to  the  pet  scribblers,  male 
and  female,  of  the  Edinburgh  Rmiew,*' 

We  flatter  ourselves  we  did  demolish 
the  letter  to  Picken  with  crushing 

hand."  We  may  say  "  adieu,  sir,"  to 
linlwer,  with  great  consolation  to  our 
own  minds.    Why  Lockhart  does  not 

gunish  him  wecannot  tell ;  but  we  take  it 
»r  ^nted  that  « there's  a  bra'  time 
coming or  perhaps  the  game  is  too 
low.  I'rom  ],o(  kliurt  down  to  Ihilvver 
the  descent  is  rather  sleep.  We  never- 


theless recommend  the  Quarterltf  Re- 
viewer to  bestow  a  kick  on  the  ex[)elled 
New  Monthhf  man,  whenever  he  finds 
it  convenient.  It  -need  not  be  very 
hard ;  for  a  slight  infliction  of  such  a 
foot  as  Ix)ckhart's  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  (leslroy  such  a  fragile  object 
as  that  which  liulwer  would  present 
for  pedal  punishment. 

It  appcMrs  that  tlie  Shabbaroon  had 
formerly  made  overtures  of  civility  to 
Westfnacott,  whom  he  now  libels : 

As  you  have  dared  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  private  life  in  your  attack  on 
me,  and  to  impugn  the  reepectability  of 
my  associations,  without  knowing  wlio 
or  what  thev  are,  I  am  jtistifKMi  in  allud- 
ing to  an  occurrdnce  which  must  prove 

?oo  to  be  a  very  mean-spiiitad  fellow, 
lie  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  yoa 
was  about  twelvemonths  since,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Annual  Litertiry  Fund 
Comtnittee  Dinner,  at  the  Star  imd  (iar- 
tor,  nicliinoiul,  wluni  vour  fricnil  Air. 
Jerdan  contrived  to  place  you  in  the 
ehair,  seating  himself  on  jrour  left  band. 
I  selected  my  station  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  side  tables,  with  a  vifw  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  some  private  friends. 
To  my  very  great  astonishiiiant  1  was 
the  fiitt  person  challenged  to  take  wine 
by  you,  the  chairman  of  that  ni<»ftincr. 
1  repeat,  to  my  astonishment,  and  e^ualiy 
to  the  surprise  of  all  around  me,  boemtse 
if  win  notorious  that  for  some  time  pre- 
viously The  Age  had  occasionallv  in- 
dulgtil  its  readers  with  remarks  u^ton 
your  politics  and  writings* 

"  Now,  sir,  if  I  was  worthy  of  yonr 
ftarticular  selection  for  complimentary  or 
friendly  notice  upon  that  oecasion,  aided 
as  1  could  perceive  bv  the  advice  of  voar 
friend  .Terdan,  to  wliom  I  have  been 
known  for  some  years,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  I  have  since  fallen  off  so  much 
in  your  estimation  ? — For  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  1  .shall  answer  the  ques- 
tion.— Tiie  civility  was  intended  to  ope- 
rate more  upon  my  pen  than  my  person. 
I  had  previously  been  solirited  by  vour 
employer  Colburn,  to  desist  from  anv 
sUusions  to  tou  or  your  works.  I  re- 
fiised  on  public  ^[ronnds,  snd  was  after- 
wards threatened  wifli  i!h'  sn<!n'n-ji  >ii  of 
his  advertisements  if  i  continued  to  do 
so ;  snd  this  menace  he  sssured  me  was 
msdc  at  your  suggestion.  W^hat  wa.s  tlit* 
result? — 1  tr<'al«'d  the  threat  with  the 
contempt  tliai  it  deserved,  and  instructed 
my  clerks  for  the  futuse  to  reject  [at  any 
price]  any  of  Colburn's  paid-for  pam- 

graphs  puffing  uj)  you  or  yonr  works, 
ince  then,  you  s  nt  your  solicitor  to 
threaten  mo  with  legal  proceedings: 
did  /  quriil  before  the  man  oflaw  \  Cer* 
tainly  not.    1  disclaimed  any  personal 
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motirea  for  attaokiag  you,  for  in  tnitii,  1, 
at  that  period,  bad  none ;  but  I  reiterated 
mj  fixed  determt nation  to  talco  what 
noTi(  <•  I  plea^oil  of  your  parlinnicntarv 
medley,  your  ridiculous  iutrutuon  oa 
public  notiM,  md  your  rubbishing  lito- 
Mtore:  I  hw  done  ao,  «nd  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  instance  I  hnvo  de- 
parted ^m  tbat  atraight-forward  courae 
wbieh  jovr  politioi  and  yo«r  poenliur 
acerbity  in  attacking  your  contemporaries 
fuUv  justifios.  The  Btvle  of  mv  villa,  too, 
1  am  told,  diapleajies  you  ;  I  dare-say  it 
doM.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  poor  devil 
of  a  bookseller's  fag,  who,  to  raise  a  few- 
pounds  for  pressinij  necessities,  is  com- 

S'Ued  to  abntriict  himst  lf  from  home  and 
ouae  of  Commons,  by  taking  up  hit 
rpsidencp  in  onn  of  Elliri'.s  buck  g:nrr«>ts  at 
Ilichmond  —  whose  days  are  passed  with 
a  yard  of  pipe-clay  in  one  hand  and  a 
goose-quill  in  the  otbor,  tipping  cold 
pin  and  water  from  mom  to  eve,  and 
auiuning  such  trusb  as  '  England  and  the 
EngUalr  — mnst,  in  passing  to  and  from 
London  with  bis  {>roof-iooett  in  his 
pockt't,  be  I'xctHHlingly  envious  at  hear- 
ing every  one  admire  the  snuff,  quiet, 
and  dflliahtinl  retreat  of  a  more  fortnnate, 
though  less  aristocratical,  writer.  StilL 
thfie  is  sometbin<^  ontm'^oously  illiberal 
in  tliis  mode  of  attack,  and  fur  this  rea- 
oon, — VHrwriui  Bnlwor  hat  no  TiUa — no 
rottag'o  —  III*  lionsf  —  no  furniture  of  bis 
own,  that  1  know  of,  upon  the  architec- 
tural or  decorative  taste  of  which  I  can 
nrtnge  my  telf." 

The  description  of  poor  Bulwer  in  a 
bnck  garret  at  Ellis's,  in  Richmond, 
composing  "England  and  the  Engiish, 
with  a  yard  of  clay  in  one  liaiid  aiu!  a 
pen  in  the  other,  over  sonie  meagre 
mixture  of  cold  giu  and  water,  i:i  auite 
graphic  ;  and  the  touch  at  the  ena,  as 
to  the  villalest  condition  of  Bulwer,  is 
admirable.  Wo  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  conclu:$ioo  of  WesUnacott  s 
spicy  pamphlet : 

"  Euough  of  this.  I  deny  that  my 
paper  is  made  the  medium  of  anonymous 
attaeka  on  honourable  reputation.  Its 
pfilitir>  arc  dcciiU'tl  and  unswerving.  It 
has  never  truckled  to  any  ministry  — 
nover  identified  itaelf  with  the  intrignea 
of  any  party.  My  name  is  subscribed  at 
tbn  end  ,  and  though  sonictimes  tiirout- 
ened  with  proaecutious  for  political  libels. 


of  the  clubs,  murdering,  so  far  as  your 
Dover  can  go,  reputations,  male  and 
nmala,  and  aknlkt  firom  putting  into 

print  t]it>  commonest  remark  u|>on  the 

Jreut  ral  profli^^acy  of  his  associateH,  for 
ear  of  being  kicked  out  of  tbdr  company. 
I  do  not  contort  witfl  ptrHons  whose 
cbnract«Ts  I  mali«:n  in  ono  circle,  and 
puff  in  another.  1  do  not  impugn  the 
ohatlhy  of  a  ladjft  mid  then  tmmpel  bar 
forth  to  the  pubUc  as  the  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  any  soci.'ty.  In  fact,  what  1  do 
is  public.  1  bribe  uo  low  hacks  of  tlie 
omi«  prttt  with  tOvtr  ttandithtt  to 
praise  rae  or  my  works.  I  do  not  bow 
cap  in  hand  to  the  reporters  to  inis-report 
my  speeches,  and  then  alfcct  an  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  over  the  *  ponnya-Iinert' 
to  whom  I  have  grovelled.  Xoiif  of  these 
things  can  be  alleged  against  me.  1  hero 
Ui  not  a  degree  of  metnnett  —  personal, 
literary,  or  politieal — which  ia  not  to  be 
attributed  to  you. 

"  It  teems  that  you  are  to  chtatise  me 
Mraonally,  at  otlitta  htTO  dona  balbtn. 
Von  are  welcome  to  try .  An  editor  of  ft 
newspaper  which  fairly  and  boldlv  ex- 
poses folly,  knavery,  stupidity,  or  im- 
pottnre,  will,  of  eourte,  be  the  ob^aet  of 
hatred  to  fools,  knaves,  blockheads,  and 
quntkf*,  and  such  persons  will  of  course 
use  tlieir  own  appropriate  means  of  an- 
noyance. It  htt  tecordingly  happened 
to  mp  that  I  have  beon  tb<>  nlijct  t  of 
cowardly  attacks  ;  but  name  Uie  man 
whose  c^iaracter  or  person  has  not  suffered 
item  the  aocounter.    Tho  Ittt  of  my 

Siamlt  was  with  your  own  brotlier 
ennr.  I  refer  you  to  your  intimate 
friend  Captain  Gronow  Ibr  my  conduct 
on  tbat  occasion.  I  may  also  refer  to 
-Mr.  T.  S.  DunrombH,  who,  bring  a  gen- 
tleman, will  tell  you  how  1  behaved,  and 
perhaps  recommend  yon  to  be  tomewhat 
cautious  in  attempting  to  put  your  im> 
potent  threats  into  execution.  I  am 
ashamed,  however,  to  write  on  such  a 
subject ;  but  how  dae  am  I  to  answer  a 
blustering  pretender  1  It  is  hard  to 
answer  the  biri'd  buffoon  of  {>ot-bou8e 
meetings  witiiout  degenerating  into  the 
language  which  he  uato. 

"  I  may  conclnd<».  I  liavc  proved 
tbat  vour  imputations  on  me,  public  and 
private,  are  false.  I  have  attcrtod  that 
your  threats  against  lue  are  impotent  and 
contf^mptible.  I  shall  continue  to  speak 
of  you,  or  to  hold  my  tongue  abpiit  Vou,^  Google 
according  at  I  please.    Even  whm  I  ° 

I  kL..«  r-ntir  ct'.ilirvn    aa  •mtkAV 
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think  thai  Mr,  Ikilwcr  will  not  thrash 
Mr.  Westmacott.  Mr.  Westmacott 
may  safely  dispense  with  any  further 
thrashing  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  fur  he  has 

Hone  it  sufficiently  as  it  is.  Listen 
will  not  in  a  hurry  forget  this  Inter. 

And  here  we  let  bun  go.  lie  came 
into  our  magazine  worid  with  an  im- 
pertinent swagger,  as  if  he  was  of  dif- 
ferent chiy  from  the  rest  of  us.  He 
nisulled  the\  t'ry  patriarchs  of  our  tribe 
in  his  first  essciys,  with  a  sort  of  reck- 
less impudence  which  called  for  im- 
mediate punishment.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  we,  the  old  long-trained 
veterans  of  niagazinr ry,  wtre  to  be 
Hultered  like  doves  in  a  dovecot  by 
the  first  intruder  among  us,  even 
though  he  had  written  ^ome  smart 
magazine  papers,  bound  up  in  a  volume 
called  Pciham  ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
taught  the  diflerence.  We  have  set  the 
gentleman  in  his  true  light  before  the 
public,  and  be  has  skulked  away  from 
our  corps  with  a  damaged  character 
and  a  liatteretl  countenance.  His  f  sro- 
well  to  the  readers  of  ilje  i^t  ^^;  Moniiily 
is  one  of  the  most  comic  specimens  of 
lugubrious  buf^»  tu  ry  ever  exhibited 
on  any  stage,  and  only  equalled  by  his 
namesake  Lislon's  appearance  while 
walking  to  his  own  funeral  in  tiie 
lUuttrtout  Stranger,  Bulwer  himself, 
no  doubt,  imagined  it  to  be  something 
as  touching  and  stupendous  of  interest 
as  the  farewell  of  Hnonaparle  to  his 
Guard  at  l  ontainehleau.  in  one  respect 
it  somewhat  resembled  that  celebrated 
leavetaking,  because  both  Bulwer  and 
Buonaparte  had  most  materially  thin- 
ned and  scattered  the  coiigregaltous 
which  they  addressed. 

So  noW|  as  he  has  left  us,  we  leave 
him.  Henceforward  he  may  l>e  the 
prey  of  W  estmacott,  if  thai  (ireal  Cap- 
lam  ol  the  Age  thinks  such  garbage 
worthy  preying  upon.  Bulwer  may 
txtion  our  word,  when  we 
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the  same  kind.  Cobbett  has  been  ex- 
posing one  of  the  tifiy  mean  Whig  jobs 
which  characterise  this  mean  ministry 
of  ours,  and  the  ministeriad  papers 

have  had  orders  to  af)use  him  in 
consequence.  Among  tho^e  engrii^ed 
in  this  work,  we  are  &orry  to  see  the 
once  independent  Marmn^  Chromcie^ 
which  has  now  degraded  its  free  coo- 
ditiorj  to  the  ser\  ile  posture  of  a  Trea- 
sury hack.  It  defended  the  a|)point- 
meut  of  John  Wood,  the  patriot  of 
Preston,  and  his  associates,  to  highly 
paid  places  on  a  quack  commission, 
for  the  tluties  of  which  (if  any  thing 
honest  ueie  intended  )  they  were  wholly 
unqualihcd,  and  attacked  Cubbetl  for 
his  exposure  of  the  job.  The  sage  of 
Oldham  is  not  a  man  to  be  knocked 
about  with  impunity  ;  and  in  his  He- 
iii'ttr  of -2 1  St  Septeoiber  be  tiius  returns 
ll»e  com  pi  i  men  I  : 

"  Desperate  I  ax-eaten, —  It  w-a.s  natu- 
rally to  be  ezpeeted,  that  the  pulling  out 
of  roaring  Ku'sbtoa  by  ^  bair  of  th^ 

head,  nnd  nf-lv  and  cri'0|n'np  Purkt-s  by 
the  huels,  and  the  huatUug  of  John  Wood 
about,  as  Wtt  do  a  detected  shop-lifter ; 
it  »va.«»  natural  to  expect  that  these  ver- 
min, thu»  exposed  as  liiey  were  in  tlie 
last  Register,  would  become  furious  aiid 
extremely  tonguey.    That  which  I  ex- 
pected has  taken  place.     .Tolin  ^Vood, 
snug  in  his  sixteen  hundred  a-yenr,  cats 
his  fat  mess,  and  keeps  ipiict,  like  a  yard- 
hog,  when  he  comes  nt  nigfht  for  the 
8w  ill :  vou  mnv  half  hvni  his  brains  out  : 
but  to  squeak,  he  mustcea&e  to  eat  j  and, 
as  my  Lord  Althorp  knows  as  well  as 
any  man  in  England,  the  devil  can't 
make  him  do  that,  u  hile  there  i.s  a  drop 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,    ilowr  often 
these  greedy  tax-eeters  most  remind  my 
lord  of  those  bogs,  of  which  he  has  long 
been  so  famous  a  breeder,  and  a  i>air  of 
which,  such  as  hu  once  gave  to  John 
Tries,  1  wish  he  would  give  me,  not  of 

his  two-legged  ones,  for  (jod's  »uke  !  Not 

of  his  roarin);  Rushtons,  his  Parkeses  ; 

bat  of  those  honest,  and  much  more  m> 
»      -J       -  »  •  i> 
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and  moist  (  just  like  taxes^  ;  slio  iniinrhes 
and  stufl'd  and  »le«p«i  the  beima  atl'ord 
lt«r  fM,  driak,  and  shelter,  and,  taking 
good  on  re  not  to  grunt,  there  she  bidee 
very  often  till  j»itr}4'inj:^-finie.  Thus  hap- 
pily situated  teu  days  ago,  were  Wood 
(emphatically  called  JaAn),  roaring  Ruah< 
ton,  and  Joseph  Parkos.  If  you  drag 
out  the  sow,  my  Lord  Althorj)  knows 
what  a  devil  ot  a  uoise  sho  will  muko : 
jou  would  think  that  morder  waa  com- 
mittin^-  in  evtrv  part  of  tlu»  vill;;;^t'  at 
one  and  the  i>anie  time.  When  1  was  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  rather  more  than  forty 
years  I  saw  tba  people  in  the  Grandfe 
Place,  running  towards  a  spot  whence 
taaoed  female  acreamb  of  '  on  m'a$fassine ! 
on  m*attamnitl'  Believing  that  Homebody 
was  assassinating  a  woman,  I  ran  amongst 
the  rest ;  but  to  my  agreeahle  snrjirise  I 
soon  found,  that  it  was  a  woman  that 
kepi  a  certain  sort  of  house,  receiTing 
disc  ijdine  at  tlio  hands  of  a  sort  of  besdlo, 
who  had  her  liands  fast  to  a  wliipping- 
post,  and  was  applying  a  cat  \(iry  eih- 
eientlj  to  her  nidced  shouldms.  Some- 
thing  in  this  sort  of  way,  roaring  Rushton 
and  I'arkes  have  been  crying  out  agaiutst 
me,  since  I  pulled  them  out  in  my  lust 
Regitter,  As  the  means  of  potting  forth 
their  cries,  they  have  resorted  to  Dr. 
Black,  who,  by  a  lone  series  of  tackings. 
about  and  of  duloess,  has,  at  last,  brought 
tlie  poor  old  ChrmieU  to  that  point,  at 
which  the  doctors  uMi  illv  snv,  '  Vou 
may  let  her  have  what  she  likes.'  1  most 
■olemnlj  declare  that  f  believe  it  to  be 
nore  than  two  months  since  I  so  much 
as  saw  a  Morning  Cluinticle,  until  tho 
]4tb  of  this  mouth,  when  a  neighbour  in 
Fleet  Street,  who  generally  sees  it  on  its 
way  somewhere  else,  saw  the  article 
which  has  called  forth  these  remarks,  and 
which  I  ahall  presently  insert ;  and,  see* 
ing  that  there  was  something  about  me, 
he,  the  next  day,  got  the  pajier  second- 
hand, and  made  me  ii  present  of  it  ;  and 
thus,  once  more,  1  hud  a  sight  of  dismal 
old  C^aiefa.  The  bare  sight  of  her  so 
inij  >r'  -;-f'(l  ujion  mv  mind  (he  idea  of  her 
approaching  dissolution,  that  1  iuatinct- 
ively  run  my  hand  into  my  waistcoat, 
pocket,  to  search  for  a  couple  of  old 
L.iTespool'a  b***^ 


prie.'^tliODd.'  ^ly  readers  know  well, 
that  1  never  said  the  former,  and  that 
I  never  attempted  to  do  the  latter. 
In  stating  tiie  c  luses  which  had  pro- 
duced the  feehloncss  of  the  establish- 
ment, I  had  to  represent  the  change 
iVom  a  single  to  a  married  clergy  ;  and 
tho  great  public  injury  uri.sing  from 
there  being  a  numerous  hotly  in  tho  na- 
tion, whose  main  busiuess  it  was  to 
breed  gentlemen  and  ladies  ibr  the  p«o» 
pie  to  keep  in  some  way  or  another.  So 
tar  from  my  being  singular  in  this  re- 
spect, at  any  rate,  I  hare  all  the  great 
authorities  on  my  side  ;  and,  particularly'. 
Lord  Hacon,  who  re^rards  (his  very  evil, 
of  a  numerous  married  clergy  who  must 
be  continually  producing  parsons  that 
will  not  work,  as  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  a  state. 
This  old  doting  Chronicle  says  that  *  my 
argument  appliea  with  equal  force  to  tfie 
aristocracy  of  tlir  coumrv.'  Tho  devil 
it  does,  stui)id  Uovtor!  The  aristocracy 
have  estates  ot  their  own,  which  are 
either  entailed  upon  their  children,  or  to 
he  bequeathed  to  their  children.  When 
tJje  parson  dies,  the  income  dies.  \\  Ih  n 
the  lord,  or  the  baronet,  or  'squire  dies, 
the  income  remains.  And  yet,  in  the 
half-German-half-Scotih  hr;nn  of  this 
murderer  (I  say  it  with  tears  m  my 
eyes) — this  murderer  of  my  poor  old 
acquaintanoe,  the  Chronicle,  my  opinion 
about  the  parsons'  affair  '  applies  with 
equal  J'orce  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try.' After  this,  he  Tolunteers,  as  a 
sort  of  slavering,  f(dlowing  a  more  co. 
pious  and  violent  emission  from  his  mouth, 
Uie  following  assoriion :  '  An  economical 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  will  in 
time  cut  up  .aristocracy  by  the  roots.* 
Why  shouhl  it  '  An  economical  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  would  uatu- 
rallr,  on  the  contrary,  preserve  the  estates 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Uie  owners. 
The  fifty  millions  of  taxes  are  now '  cutting 
up  aristocracy  by  the  roots,'  and  cutting 
up  industry  by  the  roots  at  the  same  time. 
But,  to  reason  with  such  a  thin^'  as  lliis 
~witli  this  crack-skulled  quack,  who  h.is 
brought  my  old  soquaintsnoe  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave — would,  indeed,  be  «• 
.» — 1>  k.r^M  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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•tation.'  The  poor  ChronicU  hus  uot, 
for  iho  it  momngt  God  knows !  fast  down 

towards  that  *  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns.'  The  passage  to  which 
I  have  alluded  I  shall  now  insert,  beg- 
ging mj  reedera  to  ImwB  the  pationeo  to 

po  through  it  with  as  much  attenti  on  as 
they  can  make  sliift  to  bestow  upon  it. 

We  decline  cnlerinu  into  tiie  ques- 
tion as  to  the  circulation  or  conililioa 
<»f  the  Mommg  CAnmtefe,  because  we 
think  tuch  inquiries  are  very  unfair, 
and  are  sure  that  the  publication  of  the 
stamp  returns  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commonii  is  u  nio^t  unjust  and  partial 
proceeding.  All  we  shall  say  is,  that 
the  le  uling  writing  in  the  Morning 
Clironu  lc  is  soine  of  the  very  host  that 
the  daily  press  has  ever  produced,  and 
that  if  it  does  not  command  success, 
it  deierfes  it.  Perhaps  it  ii  sonewfaat 
too  dever  and  scholastic  for  ordinal^ 
readers,  and  does  not  sufficiently  admi- 
nister lo  the  coarse  appetite  of  the  read- 
ing public.  But  to  return  to  Cobbett. 
How  capital  the  old  fisUow  is  always  in 
his  illustration"!  drawn  from  rural  lifel 
The  picture  of  John  Wood,  tranquilly 
and  in  silence  swilling  his  mess  like  a 
vard-hoff,  perfectly  regardless  of  any 
beating  he  may  reoeive  as  long  as  that 
mess  is  before  him — quiet  as  a  sow  in 
beans, uttering  not  a  grunt  lest  he  should 
lose  a  mouthful — is  admirable.  We  see 
the  greedy  porker  before  us  in  all  the 
glories  of  aagination ;  and  we  recom- 
mend the  portraiture  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  enliglitened  constituency  of 
Preston,  who  returned  that  indeuendent 
member  of  the  whitetoothed  nerd  of 
Enmmis. 

Then  follow  some  extracts  from  the 
Moniing  Chronicle^  in  the  course  of 
which  Cobbett  is  reminded  of  ilie  va- 
iomcBStigations  he  received  in  parlia- 
ment fipom  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Spring  Rice, 
&c. ;  to  which  the  member  for  Oldham 
thus  replies  : 

*'  1  uow  oome  to  the  mere  reptile  part 
of  this  article.  These  fellows  say :  '  it 
ia  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Cobbett  should 
revxh  Air.  Spring  Hicp,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  members  of  the  reformed  iiojse, 
troongst  whom  he  soon  foand  his  bvel/ 
Now,  when  have  I  ever,  since  I  entered 
that  IIouso,  reviled  in  my  writings  either 
of  these  two  members  of  Parliament,  or 
the  members  of  ^  Houae  generally,  or 
an}-  portion  of  the  IIouso  ?  I  was  foully 
treated,  and  especially  by  Lord  Althorp, 
in  the  case  of  my  motion  relative  to  Sir 
R.  Peel;  my  honourable  and  excellent 
colleague  was  atill  more  foully  treated 


upon  that  occasion ;  and  the  House  be< 
haTod  in  such  an  unfair  manner,  that  I 
was  rompflled  to  yiublish  my  rcplij  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ^  but  never  have  I  reviltd  Sir 
Bohert  Ped  nnee  I  have  been  a  member 
of  that  Hoose ;  nerer  have  I  rtvitti  the 
House,  or  any  portion  of  the  House,  in  any 
writings  of  mine.  On  the  contrary,  1  hafo 
abstained  from  doing  that  which!  sheold 
have  Irad  a  right  to  do,  in  censuring  mem* 
hers  of  Parliament  ;  1  hiivp  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that,  having  now  a  seat  in  the 
House  myself,  any  thing  that  I  hare  to 
snv  against  members  of  the  Houae,  is  to 
bo  said  to  their  faces,  and  not  behind 
their  bucks.    Why,  there  are  many  of 
them  on  whom  I  conld  take  vengeance, 
and  most  nmj'le  venp:f^ance,  for  t}i»>  ill-na- 
tured and  unjust  things  that  they  Lave 
said  of  me  in  the  House,  when  they  knew 
that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing myself  ;  but,  I  never  have  done  this  ; 
1  never  have  availed  myself  of  this  great 
adnmtage  that  I  posaese  orer  them  ;  my 
legid  right  to  do  it  is  <  b'ar  enough  ;  but 
the  moral  right  is  doubtful ;  and,  therefore, 
I  never  exercise  this  power.    I  have  a 
memory  as  well  as  othw  men ;  and  it  is 
for  me  to  take  vengeance  where  the 
wrong  has  been  done  me,  or  not  take  it 
at  all.    And,  as  to  INIr.  Spring  Rice  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  they  themaelTM  will.  I 
am  sure,  be  the  two  very  6rst  men  in  this 
kingdom  to  reprobate  the  meanness  of 
these  reptilea.     My  contests  with  Mr. 
Spteg  Rice  have  been  thu  e^ect  of  a 
sense  of  dufv  on  both  sides.    He  resorted 
to  a  species  of  hostility  quite  consonant 
with  toe  laws  and  enaloms  of  Tttnaury 
warfare ;  but,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  ne- 
ver say,  that  my  language  deserved  the 
appellation  of  reviling ;  or  that  he  ever 
saw  in  me  any  signs  either  of  anger  or 
ill-humour ;  and,  above  all  things,  any 
signs  of  mean  spite,  proceeding  from 
mortification.    The  contests  between  me 
and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  are  to  be  renewtd : 
the  campaign  is  ended,  but  the  war  is  not 
over;  and  it  never  will  be  over,  on  my 
part,  as  long  as  the  stamp-laws  exist  wito 
their  ]>re^eut  provisions  in  them.  Mr* 
Spritig  Rice  is  a  most  industrious,  active, 
and  ever-ready  opponent;  and,  knowing 
the  rirtuee  of  the  oench  on  which  he  aits, 
and  the  value  of  the  heavy  forces  at  hia 
back,  he  now  and  then  stretches  the  li- 
mits prescribed  by  tlie  rules  of  war  to 
tfieir  ff  tmoif  extent,  to  say  the  least  of  It 
But  I  hare  never  complained  of  Mr* 
Spring  Rice  ;  happen  what  will,  T  nerer 
complain  ;  and,  if  people  complain  of  me, 
there  I  am  to  receive  any  vengeance  that 
they  are  al)lo  to  inflict.    As  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  besidas  that  I  hove  never  avail«»d 
myself  of  mv  own  literary  means  of  liS- 
sailing  him,  1  hare  not  copie<l  from  others 
who  have  assailed  him ;  and  that  1  might 
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IwT*  dona,  without  any  departure  from 

the  rule  of  conduct  which  1  lia.  o  laid 
down  for  myself.  He  will  not  say,  that 
lie  bu  perceived  anj  lurkings  of  reaent- 
■Miit  in  mT  conducL  He  was  on  n  com* 
mittee  with  me,  had  to  invt-stifc^tt"  ^  mnX- 
ter  in  which  he  natorall  v  felt  a  deep  inte- 
VMt  Hit  opinions  and  the  biM  of  his 
mind  upon  the  subject  irara precisely  op* 
posite  to  mine  on  the  same  subject.  !Ie 
entered  into  very  \one  cross-examinations 
of  witnesses  whom  I  bad  broi^bt  forwanl 
and  examined  in  chief;  this  was  n  case 
to  try  men's  tempers  ;  and,  lot  those — no 
not  these  reptiles  ! — but  let  any  Kontle. 
man  aak  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whether,  during 
the  wliole  courso  oftliat  procoodinf^,  he 
discovered  m  my  conduct  any  thing  indi- 
cating prejudice,  partiality,  a  desire  to 
come  to  a  wron;^  conclaaion  ;  and,  abore 
all  things,  whether  ho  eror  porceivod 
any  thing  in  my  conduct  of  ill-humour,  or 
of  lurking'  resentment.   He  will  at  once 

miswor,  NO. 

"  Hut,  do  these  misorablo  reptiles  be- 
lieve, that  they  can  creep  under  the  ga- 
besdine  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  Sir  Ro* 
lMrtPeel»and  tickle  them  on  to  resentment 
and  assault  against  mel  *  No,  thank  you,' 
these  gentlemen  will  say :  '  rather  not, 
if  it  is  sH  the  same  to  you.'  Mr.  Spring 
Rico  will  think  of  his  constituents,  for  he 
has  some  now  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
not  fail  to  remember,  that  tliis  same  mer. 
flSBSij  hack,  who  is  cutting  the  throat  of 
the  poor  old  Chronicle,  alwsys  calls  him 
Joieph  Surface,  when  the  base  Whigs 
think  it  their  interest  to  order  him  ao  to 
do!  That  is  to  say,  calls  him  one  who  is 
the  profoundest  of  hypocrites  for  the 
moat  selfish  and  basest  of  purposes  j  a 
iUHno»  bo  it  obaerred,  which  I  nerer  gave 
bin ;  and  I  never  imputed  to  him  any 
base  or  selfish  motive,  even  wht  n  he 
praised  the  Whigs,  and  Denman  in  par- 
ticnlar,  dot  their  manir  conduct  in  prose* 
etttii^sie.  I  found  fault  witli  this  at  the 
time ;  but  havinor  resented  it,  I  have 
never  even  mentioned  it  since,  though  I 
might  hare  done  it  upon  mauy  occasions, 
and  made  it  most  annoying  to  him  ;  but, 
not  even  this  could  ever  have  tempted 
me  to  impute  base  and  selfish  motives  to 
him,  as  this  vile  murderer  of  the  Chro* 
nicle  has  been  r  ontinually  doing,  when  th»' 
Whigs  thought  that  the  baronet's  move- 
ments indicMed  danger  to  themseWes— 
when,  in  diort,  tlMJ  nave  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  exerted  tlioso  talents 
before  which  their  coward  hearts  and 
empty  heads  could  not  have  stood,  prori* 
ded  all  things  had  bt  en  duly  and  judi- 
ciously arninged.  After  uU  tfiis  '  Joseph 
Surfacework,'  resorted  to  upon  all  these 
nnmeroQS  occasions,  here  are  these  rep- 
tiles, creeping  under  the  skirts  of  Sir 
Robert  Feel«  in  the  vain  hope,  tiiat  be 


and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  will  give  them  that 

protection  from  nn*,  which,  ofter  looking 
about  them  wildly  in  all  directions,  they 
think  that  they  can  find  no  others.  Fi« 
gore  to  yourself,  for  example,  me  with  a 
horsewhip  flofrging  Kushtonintoa  dr)ul)le 
roar,  making  Parkes  squeak  like  a  guinea- 
pig,  while  John  Wood  skulks  off,  silently, 
to  Somerset  House  ;  see  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  seated  at  table,  see 
roaring  Uushtonaudpts-a//er  Purkes,  one 
running  his  head  tinder  the  akirta  of  one 
of  them,  aud  one  his  head  under  those  of 
the  other;  see  both  he<pn  to  kick,  toe 
aud  heel,  with  a  *  D — n  you,  get  out 
jou  vermin !'  aee  them  aprawling  upon 
the  floor,  and  mv  heavy-thonged  whip 
cracking  upon  their  sides,  and  then  you 
have  a  correct  graphic  description  of  the 
present  moral  state  of  things  with  regard 
to  these  plundering  parties." 

We  think  that  the  talents  of  Spring 
Rice  are  sadly  overnrated  in  this  ex- 
tract; but,  again,  the  conclnding  picture 
is  fiue.  We  sug'^e>t  it  to  the  notice  of 
11.  li.  Bui  tlie  tiaal  cusUgation  is  the 
grandest  bit  of  all : 

"  But,  though  it  is  difficult  to  beat 
that,  the  close  of  this  article  muat  not  bo 

wliolly  overlooked.  I  am  accused  of 
'  constant  enmity  to  those  most  nearlv 
approximating  to  my  own  popular  opi> 
nions.'  The  creatures  pulled  out  here 
by  nio  are.  this  murderous  fellow  Black, 
John  Wood,  roaring  Kusbton,  and  pis-ailer 
Psrkes.  Have  these  mint  ntarly  approxi- 
mated to  my  })Opular  opiniona  1  Black, 
whoso  opiniun<  have  always  been  o])j)oso(! 
to  mine,  except  in  the  cases  where  he 
haa  been  obligsd  to  come  over  to  mo; 
Black,  who  really  ahuud  me  when  I  first 
started  the  proposition  of  poor-laws  for 
Ireland,  which  was  in  the  year  1832 ; 
Bhck,  who  has  been  constantly  on  the 
aide  of  the  sjiy-police  sy  stem ;  lUack, 
whom  T  actually  ci'T,  openlv  and  ])ublicly 
cut,  because  he  recommended  the  esta- 
bliabment  of  a  rurmi  pofies  and  a  paid 

mnv'ntracij  all  ov«'r  the  rountrv :  Jolin 
Wood,  who,  and  whose  cuunin^  old  fa- 
ther, and  their  canting  crew,  dung  me 
out  ot^  the  seat  for  Preston,  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  partisans  of  .Mr. 
•Stanley,  whom,  however,  I  do  not  accuse 
of  having  had  any  participation  in  tfie 
base  act ;  and  though  he  did  say  some 
ill-jiatured  things  of  mo  at  the  time,  his 
conduct  was  as  Iree  from  meanness  and 
diagnise  aa  mine  waa ;  roaring  Rushton ; 
what  the  devil  of  approximation  is  thero 
between  his  o{tinions  and  mine?  he  h  iv- 
ing  been  the  hired  bottle-holder  of  John 
W^ood  at  Preston,  never  having  had  any 
opinions  oxcojtt  about  mathematical  in- 
struments, perhaps,  and  the  grinding  of 
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newtiNiperB  at  Liverpool,  ^oint;  to  the 
bar,  or  what  he  calls  'siwl'iini;  the  Inir,' 
al  the  sugeestion  aiguiticantlj  given  hy 
the  sleek  Wm.  HaskiMon ;  bavinf^  been 
at  til*'  bar  about  a  yoar.  in  virtue  of  having 
0  rammed  his  {jreat  carcase  at  Lincoln 'a 
Inn,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
char^'cd  doable  price»  never  hftTinf^  been 
lieard  of  at  nri  nssizo,  a  (juurtor-scssinim, 
a  ^tty>se8;iion4,  or  even  at  a  polii  (>-olfice, 
hia  bead  covered  witfi  the  growth  of  gray 
mare»'  tails,  and  bit  body  iritb  the  camlet 
tliut  oM'^ht  to  liavt' gonp  to  make  his  wife 
a  gown,  coming  nuw  and  sacking  public 
money,  ta  a  sago  of  the  law,  to  uiurarel 
the  history  of  ancient  charters,  and  to 
vagigest  a  code  for  tlio  municipal  govern- 
nent  of  a  great  kingdom!  What  ap. 
proximation  (my  God,  I  shall  go  crazy!) 
is  tlnTo  between  the  roaring  llushfnn 
and  nif  ?  And  List  comes  the  iila-aller 
Parkes,  whom  I  actually  detected — caught 
him  in  t1i«>  fac^eanjriag  Wbig-whispera 
about  London,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
anDouncemeat  of  i^roughams  twenty, 
pound  •qualification  projort;  absolutely 
caught  him,  as  I  have  di  ii  ■  i  pole-cat 
when  a  hov.  took  him  bv  tli  i.er k,  sliook 
him,  held  him  up  over  my  head,  and 
with  the  damnable  sight  frightened  all 
the  great  towns  in  the  north,  liirmingham 
excojited,  find  made  them  rush  fonvard 
to  defoat  the  project,  to  pave  the  woy  for 
which  this  gabbling  attmmey  was  em- 
ployed!  Pretty  approiimation  is  there 
here  !  and  thus  the  reptiles  stand  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  this  whole  nation. 

Koaring  iluslUou  and  Vis-uller 
Pwkes  will  not  be  In  any  hurry  to 
attack  Cobbett  any  more ;  they  will 
eat  their  mess  henceforward  it)  silence 
—  not  a  gnint  will  he  heani.  (»od 
help  us  !  what  a  hungry  crew  iias  been 
let  loose  on  this  country  within  the 
last  three  years !  Coleridge  roust  have 
had  the  advent  of  the  Whi^s  \\\  his 
prophetic  eye  when  he  described  the 
repast  of  the  swine : 

**  Underneath  a  broad  oak-tree, 
There  was  of  swine  a  huge  company; 

'lliev  trninted  ;is  they  ate  the  mast, 
Wluch  fell  from  the  branches  full  and 
fcst." 

A  more  magnificent  grunter  over  his 
swinish  meal  than  RiDaring  Rushlon 

cannot  be  conceived ;  and  if  the  mast 
dors  not  fall  full  and  fast  from  the 
broad  oak-Uee,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie 
is  grubbing,  it  will  not  be  any  fault  of 
his. 

**  So  ftir,  so  good.   Having  clenched 

those  n.uK,  I.'f  us  go  to  the  next  board, 
which,  thank  (Jod  !  is  pretty  nearly  the 
last.  The  murderer  says,  that  I  oppose 


corporation  reform.    From  tlic  very  first 
mention  of  the  thing,  I  have  said,  that  it 
w  us  most  desirable  ;  I  voted  tor  the  law 
authorising  the  commission}  I  did  not 
think  myself  competent  to  state  the  rea- 
sons tor  such  a  measure,  and,  Aetefore, 
I  contentt^d  myself  with  giving  my  vote 
for  it.    When  objections  were  started  to 
the  eritahli  .liing  of  corporations  in  the 
new  boroughs,  I  did  m}'  best  to  answer 
those  objections,  and.  amongst  other 
things,   1   mentioned   the  greut  good 
which  tlie  cities  of  America  h;i(l  derived 
from  their  establishing  cor^M)rations ;  and, 
with  regard  to  a  reform  of  the  present 
corju>rations,  it  required  the  dirty  souls 
of  tliese  reptih's  to  enable  them  to  put 
forth  the  shaiutless  assertion,  that  1  had 
ever  been  opposed  to  soeh  reform. 
'  Av.  ay,'  s;ud  they,  'but  vou  are  op- 
posed to  us,  roaring  Rushton  and  />i<- 
alUr  Parkes,  getting  our  backs  covered, 
onr  maws  c^timmed.  and  being  able  to 
strut  about  like  gentlemen,  bv  the  means 
of  this  reform ;  or,  ratlier,  under  pre- 
tenee  of  making  such  reform.'  Very 
true :  in  this  sense,  I  am  very  much 
ngainst  corporation  reform  ;  and  this  is 
the  sense  in  which  you  understand  it, 
and  in  no  other  sense  whatever.   But,  as 
to  this  corporation  reform  in  itself,  my 
opinion  is,  tliat  it  is  intended,  and  prin- 
cipally iniundcd,  to  intruduce  a  Bourbon^ 
polhe  ijittem,  to  supplant  the  municipal 
government  of  England.    Look  at  the 
whole   of  the  proceedings,  distant  as 
well   as  proximate.     The   scheme  is 
Brougham's,  who  is  a  selMtmer  that 
never  will  be  at  rest  while  there  is  a 
bead  upon  his  shoidders.    He  has  a 
design,  or  he  had  a  design,  manitestlv, 
to  make  a  total  revolution  in  the  munner 
of  governing  Knglanil  and  \\  ales.  It 
was  l>ord  Grey's  great  and  unfortunate 
error  to  consent  to  pot  so  mocli  power 
into  his  hands.   He  was  sure  to  work 
with  the  press  ;  was  sure  U)  have  swaniis 
of  schemers  about  hiui ;  was  sure  to  at- 
tempt to  do,  that  which  be  has  attempted, 
and  is  still  attempting  io  a  tertuin  ex- 
tent.    Hy  a  disfday  of  well-grounded 
complaints  about  charity -abuses,  he  got 
a  charitp  committum  appointed,  and  there* 
bv  got  at  the  menus  of  overawing  those 
who  had  the  charities  in  their  hands. 
He  had  declared,  long  before,  that  he 
was  ready  to  defend  the  doctrioea  of 
Malthus  to  their  full  extent.    As  soon 
as  he  was  in  power,  he  asserted,  that  he 
himself  would  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
new  poor-law.   This  being  too  perilous 
nn  undt^rtakin^',  and  being  <iarei{  to  it  by 
me,  he  got  a  cominii^ion  uppuinted  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  sad 
to  suggest  remedies,    'riiei  onunissiooers 
were  the  bishops  of  1  oiidoti  md  (  hoster, 
with.  Sturges  Uourne,  Hurry  (Jawlcj, 
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Smior  th*  'p9it§Ucal  eeorumeesl*  Coat- 
•ton,  who  w!»9  Jerrv  15<*ntlnim's  amaiiu- 
wais,  and  al«o  a  repuitW,  and  ouv  J'ule* 
or  Trail,  or  8omethuif|f..wbo  bad  been  a 
something  to  Sir  Samual  Uomillj.  Aa 
to  the  two  bishops,  tliov  hinl,  out'  would 
tbiuk,  quite  enou};h  to  do  with  their  dio- 
cetan  and  porOamentarj  dutiea,  without 
boconiin^'  part  of  a  pooT-faiw  comiiiiaaioii. 
And,  then,  the  oflior  five  were  a  prettv 
Bet  to  make  inquiries  and  oiler  sugges- 
tiooa,  tiie  reault  of  wbidi  waa  to  be,  aa 
entire  new  codeoflawH,  relatius:  to  mat- 
ters tht>  inn.st  interest in<^  jind  the  int)st 
tickli-sh  m  the  worUI,  nnd  directly  allect- 
in<7,  itt  oQe  way  or  anotlier,  every  square 
itu  fi  of  real  property  in  tlie  kiiMj:<I(>m, 
These  commissioner:}  would,  by  this 
time,  hare  had  a  g:ood  parcol  of  o«ir 
money  in  their  pockets,  had  they  and 

their  iiinst.  r  ii<  t  bei  ri  in  too  great  haste. 
The  sagea  tiiem^ielTes,  CoultatoQ,  Senior, 
met  tod  aatin  Londiui,  wbonee  they 
*   MBt  oat  aeoata,  called  •  attiaUmUeommiu 

siouers,^  to  tro  about  the  coOBtiy,  with 
written  instructions  to  make  inquiries 
and  report  the  reanlt.  The  eonclave  in 

London,  alwurs  sit  hand  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  Pope  of  the  scheme, 
intended  to  have  a  rejtort  ready  to  luy 
before  parliament,  during  the  last  eeasion. 
But  it  %v:!s  thought  necessar)'  that  such  a 
grand  ail'air  should  be  preceded  l)v  nn 
aiant  courier,  in  imitation  of  the  rascally 
old  Uishop  Burnett's  preface,  so  admi- 
r.ildv  ndictiled  and  exi>osed  by  Swift. 
Ihis  avanl  courier  was  an  octavo  book  of 
400  or  500  ]>ages,  distributed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  liouse  of  ('ommons, 
whicb  mav  be  trnlv  Ciill»'(l  tlie  P„H>k  of 
Xics.  It  is  stated  to  contain  extracts 
from  the  report!  of  tbo  aooata ;  and  it 
contains  those  extracts,  together  with 
the  instruct  ions  criven  to  these  scouts. 
Long  before  this  book  apjteared,  I  bad 
repeatedly  denounced  thia  poor-law  com- 
mission, as  intended  to  forward  a  project 
for  introdiu  ino;  a  hired  magistracy  and  a 
iqiy-polict!  into  every  town  and  village 
in  England  and  Walea;  to  reduce  tte 
woridng-[K>o])!e  to  live  upon  potatoes,  by 
abolishing  all  relief  through  the  poor, 
laws;  to  bring  all  power  hitherto  local 
into  the  bands  of  the  governnicnt  in 
London  ;  and,  in  sborf,  to  establish  an 


nigfat.milking  of  the  cows  by  the  polieo- 

vaijabonds  at  Peckham,  formed  a  v»>rv 
elective  comiuentury.  No  question  that 
it  mnat  be  for  the  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try, to  milk  the  cows  by  iiii;ht!  Mr. 
l.ennard.  memhi  r  for  MabU'u,  who  aj)- 
pear:i  to  bo  a  very  worthy  man,  dropped 
a  word,  very  early  in  the  aeaaion,  aboot 
the  noceasity  of  a' '  rural  pe/irt.'  Wbea 
such  a  man  bail  been  so  deceived,  it  was 
high  time  that  somebody  should  be  vigil- 
ant; and  the  acheme  got  pretty  well 
dragged  about,  a  month  before  tliu  cloaa 
of  the  session  :  JiiU  at  the  close,  not  leav- 
ing time  to  print  it,  and  give  it  to  us, 
came  the  grand  report,  apparently  con- 
sistirii^  of  an  iTumciise  volume  or  two  in 
folio,  when  it  shall  be  in  print.  I  beat 
about,  by  question  after  question,  to 
know  whether  tfiere  was  any  Moneti  to. 
pnss  between  us  and  C'onlston  and  Co,  ;  • 
and  1  never  had  peace  of  mind  till  I  got 
an  aasuranfe  from  Lord  Althor]),  that 
the  commissioners  were  not  to  be  ])aid, 
ami  that  the  scouts  were  to  have  litUe 
more  than  their  expenaea. 

'*  Thna  atanda  thia  part  6f  the  achnno 
at  present,  of  which  '  simptufiiing*  scheme 
the  Local  C<yfirts  /{///  formed  a  part. 
But  the  commi^ions,  of  which  there  ia 
a  notable  inatance  in  the  eharity  commts- 
sion,  seem  to  be  the  grand  source  of  the 
Whim's  (or  the  feeiiing  of  their  hangers- 
on,  I  his  roaring  Rushton  and  Co.  have 
already  swallowed  up  fifteen  thoii.sand 
pounds.  In  a  letter  from  Hull,  which 
will  he  found  in  another  part  of  the 
Register,  and  which  I  take  from  '  JVi- 
cholsoni  Commercial  Gazette,'  my  readeri. 
will  have  a  view  of  another  W  hig  com- 
tniuion,  of  which  Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the 
membera  for  Hull,  ia  a  member.  Ao- 
counta  nra  coming  from  all  iiuurtera» 

wiflj  jjiercine:  outcries  about  llie  charitv- 
commissiuners.  Then  there  is  to  he  a 
West  India  commiasion,  an  Iriah  corpo- 
rative commission,  nn  Irish  poor-law 
commission  ;  a  commission  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  statute  and  common 
bwa;  and  God  knows  bow  many  be- 
si<les.  So  that  bore  is  a  government 
carried  on  by  commissions,  which  will 
cost,  in  OHO  way,  or  another,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  pounds  sterlini;  a-  vt  ar.  It  will 
be  the  business  "f  the  Hous*^  of  Cora-  GoOglc 
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■mh ban  dgnatnre  of 

"  Wm.  Cobdett." 

Every  woid  of  the  above  is  worth 
reading.  We  do  not  stop  to  quarrel 
•bout  trifles— such,  for  example,  as 
the  abuse  of  "  rascally  old  fiishop 
Burnet" — because  these  are  things 
to  be  taken  will)  grains  of  salt.  We 
have  quoted  tlie  passage,  because  to 
those  classes  who  are  qualified  to 
read  and  admire  Cobbett,  he  has  loi^ 
been  a  sealed  book.  They  who  are 
able  properly  to  appreciate  his  racy, 
vigorous,  and  trul^  English  style,  never 
reed  hiro ;  which  is  quite  wrong.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  what  we  here  ex- 
tract will  come  before  the  eyes  of  nine- 
teoths  of  our  readers  for  llie  first  time, 
io  the  pages  of  liiis  Magazine ;  and  yet 
what  can  be  belter?  Cobbett  never 
was  a  Whig ;  in  all  his  enors  and 
wanderings  he  has  a  stnog  relish  of 


old  English  feeling  about  him.  Ho 
has  a  true  British  hatred  of  gendarmes. 
Bourbon  police,  Whig  spies,  hireling 
magistrates,  ix>ndon  bureaux,  Malthu- 
sian  abominations,  political  economv 
villanies ;  of  every  dung,  hi  short,  which 
labours  to  depi^ess  the  country  gentle- 
man and  degrade  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, lie  hates  the  projects  for  cen- 
tralising every  thing  in  London,  and 
potting  die  govemmeDt  of  red  tape  and 
green  ferrit  in  place  of  the  time-ho- 
noured institutions  of  King  Alfred.  In 
all  this  we  agree  with  him ;  and,  after 
all,  these  are  some  of  the  main  aitieles 
of  the  sound  creed  of  Toryism.  We 
agree  with  him  also,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, with  respect  to  the  education- 
quackery  forced  upon  tlie  public ;  but 
cannot  enter  into  diat  question  at  pre- 
sent. We  shall  have  many  opportuni- 
ties of  raooning  to  it. 


EBSNBZER  SHABaACU  ON  YBOMAMET  CAVALRY. 


J.  U.  S.  Club. 

Mr  DEAR  YOEKC, 

**  There  is  nothing  like  leather,** 

cried  the  currier,  long  ago,  when  the 
country  was  in  jeopardy.  "  L'jnd  the 
Irish  only  one  mdlion  of  money  to  pay 
their  tithes ;  and  as  they  are,  and  ai- 
vrays  have  been,  a  prudent,  saving, 
sober,  pains-taking  people,  they  are 
not  likely  to  use  more  than  three  or 
four  huudred  thousand  pounds,*'  cries 
Mr.Littlelim.  "It  is  a  shame  to  crush 
the  niggeisl — ^let  them  be  as  free  as 
Jews  or  Roman  Catholics,"  says  Stan- 
ley, with  both  his  hands  on  the  table. 
**  Bank  charter!"  roars  liruiumagem 
Attwood.  «  Don't  Mister  me  1"  cries 
Cobbelt.  "  Tliunder  and  furiatioo— 
hubbuboo !"  whispers  O'Connell,  as 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove.  And  so 
passes  the  session,  and  we  are  gone  I 
1  trust  the  yeomanry  cavalry  will  hold 
CD  in  spite  of  fate  and  a  fall  in  the 
three  per  cents  ;  long  may  they  last,  if 
but  to  afford  a  day's  amusement  to  one 
who,  like  myself,  loves  to  live,  and 
sometimes  loves  to  laugh. 

I  intended  to  have  bestowed  an  odd 
hour  on  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  sundry  political  quackeries  of  the 
day,  when  I  commenced  my  letter  to 
your  editorial  invisibleoess ;  but  sick, 
as  Oeneral  the  Count  Von  Phuke  was 
of  the  Austrian  service  when  he  threw 
up  his  commission,  of  aims  without 


ends,  measures  witliout  fruition  —  of 
energetic  folly  and  stultified  bother* 

diewn  by  the  ins  and  the  outs,  I  would 

rather  be  brayed  in  a  mortar  at  once 
iliaii  venture  in  the  slough  of  political 
abominations,  redolent  with  tiie  fetid 
odooia  of  1833;  and  will  fling  you, 
instead,  a  picture  of  a  yeomanry  review 
I  saw  last  week  in  the  country.  Oh  ! 
if  the  grouse  only  knew  that  on  the 
12lh  of  August  I  was  in  tlie  south  iu- 
stead  of  the  north,  how  the  rascals 
would  strut  about  the  moors,  clapping 
their  hands  for  joy,  and  singing  songs 
of  thanksy;iviiig ;  but,  as  Dick  Martin 
says,  How  can  a  man  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  like  a  bird  ?*'  I  devote 
one  whole  liour  each  day  in  reciting 
the  coiiifortable  ecclesiastical  curse  as 
recorded  in  Tnstrani  Shundi^^  against 
a  certain  committee  in  a  certain  hou:>e, 
that  keeps  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Stephen's  when  my  foot  should 
be  on  the  heather,  my  eye  on  the  black- 
cock, and  my  hand  on  Joe  Matiton's 
best. 

I  have  seen  the  troops  of  almost 
every  power  in  Europe,  liave  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  to  the  glorious 
trade  of  arms,  but,  ye  gods  of  Olym- 
pus !  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  equal 
to  the  yeomaniy  cavalry  of  England. 
You  shall  judge  of  what  they  are  by 
what  I  '.aw. 

The  morning  for  the  review  was  as 
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wet  as  any  night  I  ever  passed  at  mess, 
or  the  **  Noctes,"  my  floar  Yorkc ; 
shower  succeeding  shower  with  a  greater 
rapidity  than  ever  tumbler  succeeded 
tumbler  at  onr  deepest  jollUleatioos, 
and  old  Phcebus  Inoking  pretty  much 
like  a  red-faced  sergeant-major  of  the 
Coldstream,  who  had  taken  an  over- 
dose of  brandy  and  water  on  tlte  pre- 
vioai  evening — so  murky  were  his 
beams,  so  maudlin  was  his  twinklhig. 
But  a  stormy  morning  has  frequently 
been  tiie  prelude  of  a  glorious  afternoon 
— Waterloo  to  wit ;  for, 

Veiled  in  clouds,  tlie  morning  rose  ; 

Nature  seeiu'd  to  moura  th»  day, 
Which  ooaa^pned,  before  its  close. 

Thousands  to  their  kindred  day." 

And  soons,  if  not  tboasmds,  of  the 
heroic^  never^Unchiog,  unconquerable 

yeomanry  hussar?,  were  drunk  as  swine, 
and  consigned  to  their  kindred  clay/' 
long  before  Night 

"  Upon  their  swift  career  looked  down.*' 

It  was  not  a  morning  to  enjoy  in 
perfection  the  beauties  of  Merlon  park, 
where  the  review  wsls  to  be  held  ;  sliU 
a  commonly  fertile  imagination  could 
veadily  pictore  to  itself  its  appearance, 
when  spring  and  sunshine  combined 
to  clothe  nature  in  her  greenest,  bri^jlii- 
est  garb.  Gently  undulating  ground 
stretched  away,  in  vroods  and  pasture, 
over  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  plea- 
sure-lands, in  the  excellent  old  fashion 
of  the  real  English  ])ark.  Here  and 
there  clumps  of  venerable  forest-trees 
in  aristocratic  dignity  spread  their  long 
arms,  and  reared  their  proud  heads, 
over  the  aspiring  plantation  or  the 
•plebeian  copse.  Oaks,  which  might 
nave  been  tooted  there  for  centuries — 
beech,  that  Ibr  ages  had  shed  their 
copper  leaves  on  the  ground fused 
chestnut  of  the  finest  growth,  were 
scattered  lavishly  through  the  grounds, 
but  leaving  a  considerable  extent  of 
tminteimpted  greensward,  where  a 
oommancler  who  knew  his  business 
might  have  handled  a  force  equal  to 
the  number  of  regular  troops  in  Eng- 
land. The  approach  to  the  mansion 
of  the  noble  owner  from  die  main  road 
allowed  vjslMit  through  which  the  se- 
veral troops  were  descried  at  some 
distance,  each  bivouacing,  like  regular 
campaigners,  under  the  clumps  of 
trees,  and  making  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  umbrellas,  cloaks,  and  to- 
bacco-pipes, would  admit.  The  hones 


picketed,  with  the  bfidfcs  hangfaig  npoo 

their  necks,  at  a  distance,  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  happy  times  when  I  thought 
an  outlaymg  picket  a  capital  lark,  and 
found  a  mouldy  biseatt,  a  ration  of 
rusty  pork,  and  a  glass  ci  ram,  a  more 
palatable  refection  than  a  Gunter  break- 
fast or  a  white-bait  dinner.  Notwith- 
standing the  rain,  the  concourse  assem- 
bled in  the  park  to  take  a  lesson  in 
the  noble  sport  of  mimic  war  was  pfo- 
digious.  A  row  of  carriages  was  in 
the  front  rank,  close  to  the  flag  where 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  was 
to  be  posted,  filled  with  the  fint  femi- 
lies  for  twenty  mdes  round.  Blushing 
beauty  bloomed  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  Court  Magazine  rainbow  ;  aristo- 
cratic height  tossed  its  head  with  con- 
sdotts  consequence ;  and  tag-rag  and 
bob-tail,  In  holyday  glee,  jostled, 
romped,  and  swore  like  free-born  Bri- 
tons, liftini;  up  their  most  sweet  voices 
to  the  clouded  tirmament,  when  it  plea- 
sed them  to  be  vocifenmsy  without  any 
distinct  reference  to  reason,  time,  place* 
or  the  society  whom  they  were  for  the 
moment  surrounding.  All  classes  joined, 
however,  in  one  wish — I  was  near  sav- 
ing, in  one  execration that  die  ram 
would  cease.  The  prayers  (if  any  there 
were)  were  heard .  Suddenly  the  clouds 
lifted,  and  as  much  blue  as  would 
make  a  pair  of  Dutchman's  breeches 
appeared  to  vrindward,  just  above  the 
horizon.  A  rising  breeze  succeeded 
the  calm  through  which  the  dull, 
straight,  heavy  patter-patter,  had  de- 
scended to  eartii,  away  tlew  the  clouds, 
and  out  burst  the  glorious  sun  in  foil 
meridian  majesty,  to  gladden  our  souls 
and  dr>'  our  clothes.  The  war-stirring 
trumpet  now  sounded  to  arms,  and  its 
brazen  throat  called  the  warriors  to  the 
field.  Each  trooper  threw  away  his 
hat  and  umbrella,  seir.ed  his  shako  and 
sword,  rolled  his  cloak  on  his  crupper, 
drew  the  girths  of  his  nag,  put  his  pijvc 
in  his  holster,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  one  hour  ftom  the  time  the  "  turn 
out"  sounded,  was  r^dy  for  war  and 
slaughter — battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death.  Six  well-clad  troops  succes- 
sively presented  themselves  to  our  war- 
riof-struck  visions,  and  took  their  pre- 
scribed places,  while  a  seventh  kept 
the  ground. 

On  a  person  totally  unacquainted 
with  military  matters,  the  troops  would 
doubtless  have  had  an  imposing  effect ; 
and  even  to  an  old  soldier's  eye  there 
was  much  to  admiie.  The  men  had  the 
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thews  and  sinews  of  thorouglj-bred 
John  Bulls  ;  and  in  general,  the  horses 
were  those  which  the  starving  faimers 
in  this  time  of  deep,  deplorable  agri- 
cultural distress,  coutnve  to  hunt  three 
times  a  forttiiijiu  with  the  fox-hounds, 
up  to  twelve  stone,  across  a  country. 
The  clothing,  horse-furniture,  and  ac- 
coutreroents,  being  new,  looked,  and 
doubtIe<»  were,  excellent  :  but  the 
squared  shouhlcr,  the  niiUtary  seat,  the 
hght  hand,  the  exactly  gi-acelul  posit  on 
of  the  accoutrements,  the  careless  con- 
fidence of  the  vrai  troupier  in  himself, 
liis  weapons,  his  horse,  and  his  officer, 
which  I'raclico  and  discipline  alone  can 
Lcslow — all  compri:>ed  in  the  French 
monosyllable  cAu*, —  there  was  none. 
Crapo  might  say  of  our  cavalry  yeo- 
manry, »'  JU  nont  pas  de  chic.  As 
.  yet,  however,  it  was  not  fair  to  pive  a 
decided  opinion  iu  tlieir  favour,  or  ilie 
reverse. 

Up  straggled  the  troops,  cum  loitgo 

inttrvalfo,  arul,  without  a  very  consider- 
able deal  of  diltituhy,  formed  three 
sides  of  a  hollow  square — the  centre 
squadron  lactng  the  camp  colour.  Our 
party,  consisting  of  two  old  brother-offi- 
cers of  mine — one  a  steel-backed  Tory, 
and  the  other  a  si  If-stylcd  constitutional 
W  hig — and  luy^ilf,  took  up  a  posUiou 
in  our  britchslta  as  near  as  pomUe  in 
the  line  of  carriages ;  and,  watting  the 
arrival  of  the  great  fish  who  were  to  set 
the  minnows  in  mot  on,  made  our  pro- 
fessional and  political  remarks  on  the 
passing  scene. 

r>y  the  shade  of  Shr  David  Dun- 
das!"  cried  Jack  Hammond,  "the 
self-esteeming  heroes  are  by  no  means 
so  badly  dressed,  armed,  or  mounted, 
as  I  eipected  to  find :  a  little  of  Dal- 
biac*8  orilling,  however,  would  peiliaps 
make  their  appearance  more  military 
than  its  present  hop-pick inp:  state  pre- 
sents iust  now.  Look  at  that  broad- 
shouldered,  six-foot  fellow,  with  the 
collar  of  bis  jacket  unhooked  and  tur- 
ned over,  fjuictly  takintr  a  pinch  of 
snufi  while  m  conversation  with  his 
officer  about  beans,  barley,  and  bacon. 
Sink  your  heels,  sir!  and  don't  turnout 
your  toes  like  those  of  your  colonel's 
ancestor.  Sir  Christopher  Mation,  of 
dancing  memory.  Straighten  your 
back,  hold  up  your  head,  and  give 
your  hand  leave  of  absence  fiom  the 
])ummel  of  your  saddle,  with  which  it  is 
flirting !  Tlie  rogue  regards  me  with  in- 
finite contempt!" 
••To  be  sure  be  does,"  cried  Tom 


Smith,  the  constitutional  Whij(,  "  for- 
tunately he  IS  not  under  your  commaiid, 
or  the  interior  of  the  guard-room  tnight 
be  tried  on  bis  shoulders.  I  suppose 
you  would  treat  him  as  VVyndham  of 
the  Greys  did  that  poor  fellow  Somer- 
ville." 

'•  By  the  Lord  Hany,  I  would  1**  ex- 
claimed steel-backed  Jack ;  **  and  if, 

witli  the  help  of  Providence  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  1  ever  put  fool*  in 
stirrup  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  i'U 
prevent  my  men  interfering  in  matteis 
which  can  only  lead  to  mischievous  re- 
sults, rendering  him  unhappy  with  his 
lot — a  nnxular  grumbler,  a  coxcombical 
cntic,  instead  of  an  obedient  soldier; 
and  making  him  an  armed  ruffian  in- 
stead of  an  excellent  tool.  Uow  the 
deuce  should  you  like  your  troop  ser- 
t;eant-major  to  tell  you  that  he  had  not 
inspected  the  luenat  their  private  parade, 
because  be  was  just  putting  a  finishing 
touch  to  an  article  on  political  economy 
for  the  Hirmingham  thiion  ?  Or  what 
would  you  say  if  he  talked  about  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  when  you  ordered 
him  to  drive  a  Bristol  mob  into  the 
Avon?  Basil  Uairs  ideas  of  punish- 
ments in  the  navy  apply  equally  to  the 
army  —  look  through  his  Jtra^wcniip 
and  amend  your  nolious." 

«  Basil  Ilall  is  a  fine  fellow,  con- 
sidering his  high-flown  Tory  absurdi- 
ties," said  Tom  Smith  ;  "  but  lie  may 
be  wron;^.  Here  comes  the  yeoiuiuiry 
colonel,  however ;  be  is  a  Tory  loo." 

•<  Neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good 
red  herring,'' retttined  Jack  ;  "  with  the 
strongest,  honestest  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
ins,  he  has  a  happy  knack  of  being,  un- 
der all  aduiinistrdtions,  one  of  the  oiUs.'^ 

••  His  private  life  is  excellent,"  said. 
I ;  ••  but  public  men's  lives  are  public 
property ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  cry 
of  reform  ])roduced  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, wiieii  kings  were  at  a  discount, 
and  demagogues  at  a  premium,  some- 
thing consistent  was  looked  for  in  the 
example  shewn  l)y  a  nobleman  of  his 
lo^d^>hlp's  rank,  wealth,  and  influence 
in  the  country." 

•*  Odds,  penny  trumpets,  relbnn 
meetings,  and  most  sweet  voices  I" 
excbumed  Jack  ;  "  when  the  wildfire 
of  a  rebellious  change  bbues  through  a 
country,  the  lightest  maieriul — usually 
the  most  inflammable— is  ripe  for  the 
spark ;  and  emptiness  being  inflated 
with  the  noxious  gas  of  gin-saturated 
lungs 

•♦Abull,  Jack!"  cried  I. 
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**  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  'tis  only 
a  pontical  license  ;  emptiness  may  be 
tilled  with  notliing,  I  hope.  What 
may  be  under  his  lordship's  os  front  is, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  nut  in  a  time 
wlirn  the  mob  of  labourers  dictated 
terms  to  their  employers,  and  shewed 
their  displeasure  by  midnigiit  coo- 
flagratton  and  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery, this  heaven-bom  legislator 
should  not  have  resembled  a  l)ucket 
in  a  well, — wound  high  up  as  a  Tory 
to-day,  descending  low  into  a  Whig 
to-morrow excuse  me,  Smith;  — 
and  blarneying  the  men  of  Kent  about 
reform.  Anon  he  is  ashamed  of  his 
connexion,  and  stands  aloof  ;  the 
bucket  is  suspended  mid-way  between 
light  and  darkness,  like  Mahomet's 
tomb  between  earth  and  heaven,  or 
an  ass  between  the  bundles  of  i;rass. 
Then  our  sapient  administration  set 
the  yeomanry  going  again.  A  new 
plaything  delights  the  chubby  fuH- 
j^rown  baby,  and  who  so  forward  in 
tin-  field  as  the  gallant  colonel  ?  Well, 
well;  we  shall  lia?e  some  fun, ataoy 
rate." 

A  shoot  in  our  rear  drew  our  atten- 
tion to  a  procession  advnneincj  from  the 
house,  li'd  by  thu  noble  huiy  whowasto 
present  ihc  colours  to  the  troops.  Four 
magnificent  roan  liorses  drew  the  ele- 
gant vehicle  slowly  forward,  tossing 
dieir  heads,  and  arching  their  lofty 
crests,  as  if  conscious  of  their  honour- 
able load.  In  the  exquisitely  nionhlc  d 
and  majestic  form  of  the  charioteer,  in 
her  eagle  eye  and  sweet  smile,  noble 
and  benevolent  features,  Bellona  and 
\'enus  were  united.  ( J r, ireful ly  she 
held  the  reins — viijorously  she  aj)j)lied 
the  whip.  So  warlike,  yet  so  femirtine, 
90  commanding,  yet  so  soft,  she  was  a 
lovely  compound  of  the  Lady  Wtnchel* 
sea  nnd  liis  Grace  of  U  ellin,:rton.  A 
numerous  cavalcade  of  carriages  and 
horsemen  followed ;  ladies,  soldiers, 
and  clergy  men,  crowded  after.  The  sia 
troops,  as  1  before  mentioned,  formed 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  sqtiare,  and 
Lady  Marsii  Malhematico  ^ee-up"d  her 
steeds  along  the  line  of  carriages  to 
form  the  fourth. 

Nothii^  terrestrial  ever  surpassed  the 
appearance  of  the  gallant  lady  who  was 
about  to  address  the  cerulean-clad,  he- 
roic clod-hoppers,  as  she  presented  to 
them  their  colours.  Twice  she  essayed 
to  spoak,  and  the  listening  crowd  w'as 
husli.  il  in  sih-nt  admiration.  First  she 
blushed  and  looked  down,  tiicn  she 


coughed  and  looked  up.  Hear, 
hear!"  cried  Colonel  Buffer  Brussels 
Jones.  Encouraged  by  tlie  cheering 
voice  ofthe  patriotic  warrior,  she  waved 
her  lily  hand,  and  her  tlurd  attempt 
was  eminently  successful.  Tlie  silver 
sound  of  her  soft  and  most  musical 
tones  reached  further  than  tlie  stento- 
rian roar  of  O'Connell,  or  the  ear- 
piercing  cry  of  the  silken-robed  orator 
of  I/iulh.  As  she  warmed  to  her  sub- 
ject, her  form  seemed  to  expand,  her 
loveiiness  increased,  and  tlie  eye  which 
before  was  cast  down  in  fomiuine  ti- 
midity, now  dilated  with  conscious  ta- 
lent. I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
beautiful  ( ierona,ihe  X  iraiiossa  heroine, 
whe»i  she  appeared  before  the  junta  of 
Madrid.  The  same  softness  was  ex- 
pres.sed  in  every  feature,  the  same  de- 
votedness  of  soul.  W  hen  she  spoke  of 
the  warlike  deeds  which  the  yeomanry 
cavalry  would  peifurm,  if  they  only 
bad  an  opportunity,  she  was  all  fire; 
w  hen  she  alluded  to  herloving  relatives, 
she  was  all  tetuleniess. 

"  And  now  go  forth,  men  of  Kent," 
said  her  ladyship ;  "  go  forth  in  the 
Strength  of  innocence,  in  the  vigour  of 
moral  worth!  flesh  your  maiden  swords 
with  all  possible  despatch — slauj;ht(>r 
all  your  enemies  if  you  can — but  pity 
beauty  when  driven  to  despair,  and 
take  not  from  poverty  ^when  reduced  to 
distress — in  war  be  discreel — in  peace 
be  mereiftii— and  1  trust  the  strokes  of 
your  sabres,  whether  vertical,  horizon- 
tal, oblique,  or  otherwise ;  whether  your 
points  describe  squares,  triangles,  rhom- 
buses, circles,  ellipse,  parabolas,  hyper- 
bolas, or  the  reverse  ;  whether  in  recti- 
lineal, curvilineal,  mixielmeal,  or  other 
figures,  fi/ctfr.'/m/j  Dr.  Oluifhm  Grt'- 
gory  of  Wotdwkhl,  I  trust  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  may  be  evinced  be- 
tween the  trebly  gratifi».'d  steel  of  your 
weapons  and  the  ruddy  life-blood  of 
your  foes." 

Here  a  shout  rent  the  heavens,  that 
was  distinctly  heard  by  two  com- 
manders of  the  navy  who  were  taking 
a  pint  of  small  beer  at  their  club  in 
Bond  Street.  "  Splendid  eloquence  1" 
**  astounding  knowledge "  wery  un- 
accounf  iM  'jood  !"  were  words  heard 
on  all  sides.  "  Murrl  roo  kitnbi  !  as 
we  say  in  Hawwaiil"  cried  Dr.  liow- 
ring ;  almost  beats  me,"  said  Peter 
Robertson ;  bother  I**  muttered  Sir 
Morgan  O'Doherty. 

"  As  for  you,  my  nobU'  and  callant 
lord,"  conunued  Lady  Marsa  Mathe- 
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natico,  **  onriTtned  in  arms,  onoon- 

querabie  in  debate,  and  ancoropromis- 

ing  in  principle,  my  feelina^s  efltervesce 
beyond  control,  at  tlie  proud  thought 
that  you  hold  the  exaltea  post  of  leader 
to  this  gallant  band  [Hit  lordtk^ 
bowed f  took  his  handkaihief  Jrom  ktt 
hoUter  and  blew  his  blue  nose'\.  An 
Aristides  in  honesty,  a  Pericles  in  elo- 
quence, and  a  Themistocles  in  war, 
yoa  require  no  addition  to  complete 
your  warlike  and  |K>litical  character- 
to  strike  terror  into  an  opponent,  or  in- 
fuse courage  into  a  fn<:ncl — I  wish, 
however,  you  had  a  mnstache  upon 
your  warlike  lip."  So  did  the  noble 
lord,  but  he  said  nothing. 

At  this  most  interesting:  moment,  a 
fat  coachman  thrust  himself  before  me, 
and  prevented  several  sentence!  reach- 
ing my  ear.  When  next  I  heard  her, 
she  said  something  of  this  sort :  **  And 
now  to  conclude — the  few  words  I  have 
addressed  tu  you  I  am  confident  will 
not  be  flung  idly  to  the  winds.  Un- 
der such  a  leader,  with  such  aims,  and 
such  hearts,  wliat  host  can  oppose  you 
with  success  .'  w  hat  enemy  wdl  not  run 
away  i  May  your  courage  boil  like 
ether  in  an  exhausted  receiver;  and 
may  the  superabundant  glory  of  the 
achievements  which  you  douhtless  want 
but  an  opportunity  of  performing,  shed 
a  more  brilliant  halo  round  your 
county's  arms— round  the  *  White 
Horse'  and  '  rnvicta,'than  the  dazzling 
refulucnce  of  oxygenated  muriate  of  po- 
tassium bUizing  in  a  firmament  of  car- 
bonic acid  gasl  1  can  assure  the  >^orld 
in  genend,  and  the  northern  temperate 
tone  in  particular,  that  the  rapidity  of 
your  charges  will  out-speed  the  electric 
Huid  from  the  cloud,  the  roar  of  your 
charging  war-cry  oui-brav  tlte  clanging 
bangs  of  heaven's  artillery,  and  the 
sphere  of  your  renown  equal  in  extent 
the  circulation  of  FrustTS  Magazine  ! 
W  hen  at  last  all  ceases  to  be  every  thing, 
and  nothing  no  longer  is  nouyhl — when 
the  loves  of  tlie  angels  merge  into  the 
loves  of  the  triangles,  and  when  chaos 
is  come  again — then  will  your  azure 
unitbrms  float  high  in  an  argent  field, 
unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements,  the 
wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of 
worlds!" 

Acclamations  of  the  most  superlative 
order  followed.  (Jft  as  they  ceased, 
weie  they  renewed  with  undiminished 
vociferation.  Glade,  mound,  and  grove, 
echoed  back  the  shout.  Dungeness 
lighthouse  shook  like  an  aspen  ieaf— 


the  Cinque  Ports  shuddemd— -and 
Romney  Marsh  had  a  6t  of  the  ague. 

The  squadrons  now  wheeled  back 
into  line,  and  formed  with  open  ranks 
at  double  distance,  to  allow  the  big 
folk  to  inspect  them.  A  silver-embroi- 
dered, silver-haired,  druidical  general 
officer,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
rode  forward ;  his  right  hand  grasped 
the  reins,  and  his  left  brandished  his 
feather,  with  which  he  dexterously 
whisked  of!"  the  flies  from  his  white 
charter.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
chouncs  used  by  our  East  Indian  ticet. 
I  knew  not  hem  the  use  of  an  officer's 
feather;  but — live  and  learn.  The 
United  Service  Journal  has  been  dul- 
lish lately,  so  1  mean  to  enliven  it  next 
month  with  an  article  on  feathers  gene- 
lalhr,  and  plumes  in  particular. 

Inspection  over,  the  line  broke  into 
open  column  of  half  squadrons,  and 
marched  past  in  review  order ;  and 
very  well  Uiey  looked  —  for  yeomanry. 
The  ranks,  at  a  walk,  weie  tolembly 
well  kept,  no  man  being  at  any  time 
more  than  two  yards  and  a  half  out  of 
his  proper  ])lace.  Trotting  past  was 
also  toierabiy  well  performed  —  the 
troopers  riding  with  the  loot  well  home 
in  the  stirrup,  and  rising  thereon  with 
infinite  grace  and  comfort.  But  can- 
tering past  beat  any  thing  I  ever  saw — 
the  difiereut  lruo()S  moving  with  all  tiie 
regularity  and  compactness  of  a  flock 
of  sheep.  **  Hurra  1'*  shouted  a  fox- 
hunting lieutenant,  as  he  spurred  his 
hunter  forward,  and  passed  a  fat  inn- 
keeper who  was  kicking  tlie  sides  of  a 
lean  post'horse — perhaps  not 

"  right  glad  to  miss 
« The  lumbering  or  the  wheels." 

*'  Yoicks  I  forward  1"  cried  old  Joe, 
the  whipper-in.  Hark  to  him  t  harkl 
hark  !"  roared  Harry  Oxenden,  think- 
ing of  old  times.  "  Silence  in  the 
ranks,  gentleiiu  n  !"  c.illed  out  the  ad- 

iutant,  a  steady  old  tile  from  the  Ennis- 
:illeners ;    you  are  not  huntsmen  1** 

At  length  the  "  halt "  was  sounded, 
and  the  troopers  gradually  regained 
their  prescribed  positions. 

Tiie  tinest  thing  I  ever  saw  1"  said 
the  veoenble  lord-lieutenant  to  the 
coloneU  "  (^uite  animating  !**  returned 
the  latter.  Mural  crowns  should  adorn 
the  brows  of  each  and  every  one  of 
tliem,"  observed  Lady  MailieuiaUco. 

The  sword  exercise  was  then  per- 
formed ;  and,  by  a  special  and  most 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence, 
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DO  damage  was  done  by  tbe  trooDen 
to  each  other,  thoag^  one  horse  nad 

his  ear  cut  off,  and  two  others  were 
sharply  pricked  in  their  rumps.  A  few 
simple  maQoeuvres  were  gone  tlirough 
afterwards,  and  res^ly  not  so  badly 
done  as  I  expected.  To  be  sure,  one 
man*s  cap  fell  to  the  ground  with  the 
owner's  head  in  it ;  the  fox-hunting 
lieutenant'i*  horse  ran  away  with  him 
right  across  the  country,  clearing  hedge, 
brook,  and  gate,  with  vast  success,  until 
lie  stopped  at  his  own  stable ;  and  the 
fit  inn-keeper  was  so  exhausted,  thai 
be  was  obliged  to  pull  up  in  ihe  middle 
of  a  charge,  and  go  off  to  a  refteshroent- 
booth,  erected  on  the  ground,  for  a 
glass  of  cold  gin  and  water,  to  enable 
him  to  get  through  the  remainder  of 
his  work.  Yet  still  they  were  full  of 
seal,  and  deserved  some  of  tbe  enco- 
miums ))assed  on  their  warlike  deeds 
by  the  lord -lieutenant  ;  though  the 
fastidious  eye  of  an  old  soldier  might 
detect  mucii  that  was  ridiculous,  and 
which  was  the  necessary  rasalt  of  want 
of  proper  training,  and  syatmnatic  and 
constant  attention  to  rules — rules  im- 
possible to  be  enforced  under  existing 
circumstances. 

And  now  'came  on  tliat  portion  of 
tibe  day's  work  so  congenial  to  the 
gastric  sympathies  of  a  real  John  Bull, 
without  which  no  business,  whether 
charitable,  political,  or  warlike,  can  be 
iuocessfully  terminated.  The  roast 
beef  of  Old  England,"  that  <*  tocsin  of 
the  soul,"  usliered  the  troopers  to  a 
magniticent  dinner,  spread  in  a  tent, 
large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four 
hundred  people,  and  fiill  justice  was 
done  to  the  good  things  thereat.  Wine 
and  ale  put  hands  in  good  humour. 
Tlie  lord  lieutenant  made  a  long  speech, 
and  praised  the  yeomanry — the  noble 
colonel  made  a  short  one,  and  praised 
himself.  Success  to  the  agricultural 
was  drank  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
quarter-master,  in  giving  the  next  toast, 
hinted  that  he  had  fifty  quarters  of 
barley  and  thirty  of  oats,  if  any  one  at 
t^Ue  was  in  want  of  such  things.  Tlie 
unanimity  was  wonderful;  and  at  last 
the  party  broke  up  from  the  tent,  to 
finish  the  night  witli  gin,  pipes,  and 
heavy  wet,  preparatory  to  a  march  home 
— there  to  sigh  over  the  past  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war ;  practise  the 
sword  exercise,  instead  of  guiding  the 
plough;  drill  troops  in  imagination, 


instead  of  turnips  in  reality ;  apd  find 
their  necessaiT  every-day  avocations, 

which  once  formed  their  enjoyment, 
weary,  flat,  stale,  and,  from  the  mind 
dwelling  on  other  matters,  unprofitable. 

Hie  dinner  and  toasts  betng  num- 
bered among  those  things  that  haw 
been,  we  tunied  our  postboy's  nosa 
once  more  towards  this  mighty  world 
of  London.  My  two  friends  argued 
themselves  into  a  storm,  and  then 
calmed  themselves  into  a  sleep;  and 
I  mused  along,  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
per  hour,  upon  what  1  bad  that  day 
witnessed. 

It  does  not  appear  in  a  dear  light 
to  me  tfiat  in  time  of  peace  an  armed 
yeomanry  is  aho„'ether  a  constitutional 
force  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  is 
neiUier  useful  nor  safe.  To  render  any 
body  of  men  efficient,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  the  individuals  composing 
the  body  must  bo  accustomed  to  act  so 
continually  together,  that  each  falls  into 
his  proper  place,  and  does  his  allotted 
work,  mechanically — must  be  so  com* 
pletely  under  the  control  of  one  di* 
reeling  head,  that  their  acts  are  solely 
and  immediately  the  consequences  of 
his  orders — orders  for  which  he  alone 
is  responsible— and  be  severed  entirely 
from  those  against  whom  diey  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  armed  part. 
They  must  be  cool  in  danger,  and  un- 
conscious of  party  spirit — be  complete 
tools,  without  presuming  to  think  fer 
themselves — must  team  implicitly  to 
obey,  before  they  are  competent  to 
command  —  in  short,  serve  a  long  and 
severe  apprenticeship  to  a  difhcult  trade, 
be  continually  amenable  to  strict  and 
unvarying  discipline,  before  they  attain 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  soldier, 
without  which  his  physical  force  is 
worse  than  useless.  It  cannot  be  a 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large — it 
may  be  its  curse.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  who,  once  enrolled 
in  a  troop,  refuses  to  attend  his  drills 
"  because  his  captain  won't  vote  for 
.  reform?*'*  And  yet  this  is  a  fellow 
who  has  been  supplied  with  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  rides  an  untaxed 
horse  —  increasing  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  and  detracting  from  its 
revenue.  Is  he  fit  for  any  thing  but  a 
political  union  ?  Is  he  to  he  taught 
th(?  use  of  a  weapon,  which  in  a 
moment  of  political  excitement,  arising 
ftom       agitation  of  demagogues  or 


*  Fact,  in  smws  iastanees  than  one. 
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national  distress,  may  be  dra*.vn  for  the 
subversion  of  legal  autltunties,  or  the 
infliction  of  private  iniquity  ?  Uatlier 
let  us  pay  for  a  well-established,  well- 
regulated,  constitutional  standing  army, 
which  may  always  be  depended  upon 
for  the  preservation  of  property,  than 
place  good  blades  in  the  nands  of  those 
who  may  find  their  account  in  its 
destruction. 

One  word  on  the  influence  "going 
a-truoping  "  has  upon  those  most  im- 
mediately concerned, — the  troopers 
tlieroselves.  Heaven  knows  there  is 
already  sufficient  folly  among  the 
farnien?,  without  any  thing  additional 
being  required  to  make  them  the  most 
dissatisfied  beings  on  the  fece  of  the 
earth  I  The  long  war  brought  high 
prices  —  enormous  gains  induced  pro- 
portioned expenses — few  kept  wliat 
ihe^  made ;  and  when  the  fearful  re- 
action of  the  peace  came,  farmers,  their 
wives,  and  their  daughters,  were  natu- 
ndly  averse  from  parting  with  hunters, 
lace  veils,  and  pianofortes,  to  return  to 
the  fore-horse  of  the  team,  a  good  mob 
cap,  and  the  tnannfibeture  of  apple- 
dumplings.  Many  wenl  on  as  long  as 
they  could,  and  were  utterly  ruined  ; 
ar)d  even  tliose  wlio  have  bct^n  enabled 
to  live  titrough  the  most  dithcult  times 
have  acquired  such  a  taste  for  luxuries^ 


unknown  to  their  fathei^s,  that  they 
prefer  clamouring  for  a  change  in  the 
corn-laws  and  higher  prices,  grounded 
on  tlie  fictitious  capital  created  by  an  in- 
creased circulating  medium,  to  curtail- 
ing any  long-indulue  l-in  extravagance. 
And  such  is  human  nature  I  Vanity 
is  the  strongest  moving  power  in  thie 
breast  of  man ;  and  it  will  be  almost 
supererogatory  to  ask  the  youngster  of 
onc-and-twenly,  who  has  been  spoiling 
his  maitial  fiL^ure  in  the  e^es  of  his 
admiring  rural  belles,  listening  to  the 
smiling  nonsense  of  a  noble  blue- 
stocking, dining  in  company  with  some 
of  the  tirst  ])eople  of  his  county,  and 
perhaps  taking  wine  with  tlie  duke — 
to  return  contented  to  coarse  fbod  and 
coarser  manners,  to  change  his  fi\eil 
spur  for  the  hob-nailed  shoe,  arid 
without  a  murmur  pass  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  park  to  the  monotony 
of  the  farm-yard. 

Let  us  nave  a  standing  army,  if 
necessary — call  out  the  militia  and 
send  them  to  Ireland  —  but,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  us  put  an 
end  to  the  mummery,  the  incapacity, 
the  expense,  and  the  mischief,  existtui^ 
in,  and  attending  on,  the  present  system 
of  yeomanry  cavalry. 

Erer  yours,  dear  Y(»rkf, 

£B£M£Z£II  SuAttUACU. 
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BT  JOHN  OALT. 


Will  N  1  first  left  home,  adversity  had 
nol  visited  my  father's  house ;  it  was 
in  ftlt  thnigs  the  randence  of  a  mode- 
rate prosperity.  He  was  himself  then 
in  the  vi«^our  of  hfe,  and  lliou;^h  he 
couhl  not  be  envied  for  eminent  suc- 
cess, he  had  ^et  good  reason  to  be 
ntisiBed  with  the  lot  which  ProvideDce 
had  assigned  to  him.  Probity  and 
thrift  had  raised  him  a  little  above  his 
original  condition ;  and  the  blessmgs 
bestowed  by  their  means  were  sweet- 
eoed  to  him  by  the  eflection  end  happy 
temper  of  my  motlier,  who  took  tite 
same  pride  and  pleasure  in  her  domes- 
tic duties  that  minds  of  hic^her  endow* 
meot  take  in  more  retined  pursuits. 

Their  fimiily  eoneisted  of^ three  child- 
.leo,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  I  was  the 
second  son.  My  brother  Lawrence 
\vas  tlie  eldest,  and  the  hope  and  orna- 
ment of  the  family.  From  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  accounted  no  vulgar 
boy;  aod  as  he  grew  up,  he  gave  signs 
of  possessing  talents  that  would  in  time 
make  him  distinguished  in  the  world. 
Far  above  every  man  1  have  since  met 
with,  he  was  adorned  with  a  firankness 
and  simplicity  that  could  not  be  known 
without  inspiring  love  and  esteem ; 
yet  he  was  withal  so  modest  and  un- 
pretending, that  his  merits  were  not 
justly  appreciated  by  his  companions: 
and  even  some  of  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions often  wondered  that,  with  so  much 
intelligence  as  he  ever  shewed  when 
tested,  be  should  appear  so  little  ani- 
mated with  enterprijie.  Their  hw  was 
thai  he  would  become  indolent,  and 
never  draw  the  bow  of  the  world  with 
the  full  energy  of  his  slren^'th.  Alas! 
tliey  saw  not  the  spirit  that  was  asleep 
in  his  bosom.  He  required  only  to  be 
placed  on  the  proper  stage,  to  have 
become  "  the  observed  of  all  observers." 

i'oor  Ixawrence  had  one  fault,  but  it 
t^as  only  correctly  discerned  by  his  mo- 
ther,— too  much  eonfldenee  in  others. 
(3ften  and  often  have  I  heard  her  say, 
looking  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 


.U 


harsher  intlucnce.  He  was  the  fust 
of  us  iliat  weut  away  into  tlie  world ; 
I  remember  tiie  morning  well,  and  the 
bright  and  beautiful  rainbow  that  spao- 
ne<l,  like  a  triumphal  arch,  the  road  he 
was  to  take;  —  the  emblem  of  his  for- 
tune— brilliant  and  uiisubstauliul — it 
was  dispersed  in  e  storm. 

My  sister  Niome  was  about  two 
years  my  senior, — the  embodied  excel- 
lence, feminine  and  lovely,  of  all  the 
genius  and  delicacy  of  her  elder  brother. 
In  her  appearance  amidst  her  compa- 
nions she  was  elegant  and  interesting, 
but  not  in  these  delightful  qualities 

freatly  beyond,  thouj^li  above  them, 
t  was  when  alone,  however,  that  her 
superiority  worth,  and  graces,  wore 
their  most  endearing  aspect,  and  then 
the  most  refined  and  gentlest  of  her  sex 
shone  as  if  she  could  have  no  compe- 
titor; for,  besides  those  pure  elements 
in  which  she  resembled  on?  brother, 
she  had  received  from  Heaven  Uie  gift 
of  an  exalted  piety,  which  surrounded 
her  with  a  charm  that  I  could  never 
tind  an  image  in  nature  to  compare 
with  but  the  balo  that  encircles  the 
serene  moon,  when  the  winds  are  at 
rest,  and  a  thin  mist  in  visible  re|)ose 
dee|>en8  the  solemnity  of  the  silent 
landscape,  lleligion,  with  many,  dic- 
tates duty,  and  exalts  the  heart  with 
hopes  and  speculations  concerning  an- 
other and  a  belter  world  ;  hut  in  her 
it  was  a  fcelinjr,  an  intellectual  p:i5sion, 
tiie  spring  and  impulse  of  benevolence, 
Uiat  allowed  but  of  [)ay  even  for  the 
erring. 

Of  myself,  it  is  not  intended  to  speak 
more  than  may  be  required  to  illustrate 
the  advents  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  peaoeful  dwellingi 
and  which  so  many  incidents  have  had 
the  effect  of  placing  so  remotely  distant. 
1  look  back  through  a  long  avenue  of 
years,  and  I  see  in  the  far-off  sunshine 
the  sparkling  windows  of  that  eheerfiil 
home,  which  now  to  me  is  ever  si\ex^  Google 

My  father,  in  the  course  of  his  affairs,  ° 
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beggared,  in  my  young^  imagination, 
all  that  I  had  heard  uf  m  the  visitations 
of  kings  and  fairies.  Necromancers 
were  a  lurid  race,  and  such  bliss  thcy 
could  never  have  shared. 

A  waggon  was  expressly  hired,  large 
hoops  were  bent  over  it,  and  a  cover 
HIS  provided  to  be  drawn  on  ten  in 
case  of  rain.  Many  a  dme  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  afternoon  did  I 
accompany  my  brother  to  examine  the 
progress  of  hxmg  the  hoops.  Alexander 
tbe  Great,  on  &e  evening  before  bis 
entrance  into  Babylon,  saw  not  so 
proudly  his  paviUon  raised. 

Goody  Gleanings,  as  the  nurse  was 
called, 

"  Lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Amidst  tile  windings  of  a  woody  vale," 

close  by  a  mill  near  a  little  village, 
that  has  long  been  removed  by  the 
ruthless  ploughshare  of  iroprovement* 
The  church  is  still  standing.  It  was 
the  first  with  a  steeple  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  wtathercock  that  crowned  it 
stood  long  afler  in  my  remembrance  as 
tbe  very  pbeenix  of  the  Egyptian  tale. 

The  old  woman  bad  received  notice 
of  our  coming,  and,  dressed  in  her 
Sunday  ijarments  in  honour  of  the  visit, 
was  sitting  at  her  door  feeding  three  or 
foor  hens  fiom  her  band.  Her  cat  sat 
demurely  at  her  foot;  but  on  hearing 
tlie  cumbrous  approach  of  our  heavy 
chariot-wheels,  she  sprung  upon  the 
thatch  of  the  little,  but  trim  hovel,  and 
looked  wonderiogly  down  fiom  b^ 
bind  the  chimney  as  we  drew  near. 

Goody  Gleanings  was  very  poor.  She 
had  long  been  a  widow;  and  her  only 
child,  our  mother's  foster-brother,  had 
enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  bad  then 
been  many  years  away  in  the  Indian 
wars.  He  was  fortrotten  by  almost 
every  body  but  the  old  woman  herself, 
who  delighted  to  sp^k.  of  him,  when 
she  sometimes  came  to  see  us,  espe- 
delly  to  ray  brother,  who  was  tier 


sake  of  the  three  children,  it  ought  to 
have  been  ample,  and  innumerable 
other  nice  thinss,  on  which  all  our 
pocket-money  baid  been  voluntarily 
expended  by  ourselves,  to  increase  the 
luxury  of  the  banquet.  The  pie  is, 
however,  roost  particularly  engraved 
on  my  memoij.  It  was  the  bi^est  I 
bad  ever  seen ;  and  the  preceding  evon- 
ing,  when  warm,  not  only  the  mo9t 
delicious  in  festal  fragrance,  but,  when 
cold,  by  far  the  best  I  ever  tasted,— 
beyond  all  comparison  better  than  tbe 
one  made  of  four  and  twenty  black- 
birds and  set  before  the  kincr.  Yet  were 
not  these  all  its  rich  and  rare  virtues. 
The  cook  had,  with  the  genius  of 
Praxiteles,  crowned  tbe  apex  with  a 
bird,  which  she  assured  us  was  in 
caple,  and  which  could  not  be  enough 
admired  for  its  expanded  wings,  and 
two  legs  most  wonderfully  joined  into 
one. 

Other  articles  were  in  the  basket, 

which,  however,  were  not  particularly 
intere.->lmg  to  any  of  the  chddren, 
except  a  large-type  prayer-book  from 
mtf  sister,  who  bad  a  few  Ays  before 
finished  her  sampler,  and  when  asked 
what  reward  she  would  accept,  soli- 
cited this  as  a  giil  to  bestow  herself  on 
Goody. 

While  in  the  midst  of  tbe  foeit, 

which  was  served  out  of  doois  on  tfie 
shady  side  of  the  cottage,  we  ob^erwd 
a  foot-traveller  coming  along  the  road, 
with  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  firom 
whtdi  depended  a  small  bundle.  There 
was  nothing  when  he  was  first  seen  to 
attract  our  particular  attention,  farther 
than  that  he  was  dressed  as  an  old 
soldier,  and  that  he  had  lost  an  arm, 
as  we  could  discover  at  some  distance^ 
by  his  emp^  sleeve. 

When  he  approached  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  yards  towards  us,  he  sud- 
denly halted,  and  retiring  from  tlie 
highway,  leant  himself  against  a  gale 
wbich  opened  into  a  field.  My  mother 
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whom  we  expected,  he  appeared  to  be 
a  younff  man,  severely  bronzed  by  cli- 
mate, but  still  handsome,  save  only 
that  he  wanted  his  arm.  On  seeing 
lis,  he  turned  his  head  aside;  and  my 
brother  Lawrence,  pushing  ray  sister 
and  me  gently  back|  went  up  to  him 
alone,  for  be  obser? ed  that  the  poor 
Mknr  was  in  tean. 

I  need  not  waste  words  ;  it  was 
Dick  GleaninE^s,  returned  an  invalid 
from  the  wars.  Seeing  the  little  group 
at  bis  moibei^s  door,  be  was  snddenlj 
overcome  by  bis  leelings,  kit  he  isruessed 
who  the  cliildren  were  —  inquiring  if 
our  names  were  not  Klton,  telling  us, 
ni  the  same  breath,  bis  own.  Instead, 
however,  ^auwerm^  bl's  fjoeeuon,  we 
seized  upon  him  at  once,  and  dmeged 
him  to  the  cottage  with  shouts  and  re- 
joicinf^,  David  returning  with  the  head 
of  Goliath  was  not  so  exultingly  wel- 
comed by  the  daaf^rtets  of  Istael. 

The  nurse  in  the  mean  time,  sittings 
with  her  back  towards  us,  and  holding 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  did  not 
observe  our  approach ;  but  my  mother, 
who  noticed  the  sodden  burst  of  re- 
joicing, guessed  the  cause,  and  roused 
the  old  woman  with  the  news  that  it  was 
Dick. 

Instantly,  with  an  alacrity  foreign  to 
her  sedate  nature,  and  a  bounding  glad^ 
aess  eitiaordinary  for  her  years,  she 
came  hastily  to  meet  us,  and  (•!:is])ed 
the  soldier  in  lier  arms.  In  tins  rash 
delight  she  had  not  remarked  his  empty 
ateere,  and  ibr  the  space  of  about  a  mi- 
nute lier  caresses  and  joy  were  un- 
roingled,  but  when  she  saw  how  he  had 
been  mutilated,  she  started  back  from 
him  and  looked  at  him  wildly :  methmks 
I  see  her  at  this  moment,  and  hear  the 
pleidn^  shriek  of  grief  that  she  uttered 
as  she  again  flung  lior  arms  about  his 
neck.  She  then  lifted  the  loose  sleeve, 
and ,  gazing  at  it  for  a  momcnt,exclai  med , 
with  a  voice  ef  aeony,  "  My  pretty 
boy!"  All  the  chiraien wept  in  sympa- 
thy, but  the  eflect  on  njy  brother  Law- 
rence was  singular ;  he  left  the  u;roup 
and  went  into  the  cottage,  where  he  re- 
nained  alone  all  the  remainder  of  the 
time  we  staid,  and  for  several  days 
after  continued  s.id  and  shy  ;  and  I 
heard  the  nursery-maid  tell  my  mother 
that  he  frequently  repeated  the  affect- 
ing ejaculation  in  his  sleep. 

But  his  right  arm  was  not  all 
poor  Dick  had  lost;  his  rustic  hearti- 
ness, for  he  had  been  naturally  of  a 
blithe  and  jocund  humour,  was  changed 
VOL.  Vllt.  MO.  XLVI. 


into  a  boisterous  freedom  ;  and  the- 
camp  and  licentious  towns,  in  depriving 
him  of  his  simplicity,  had  substituted 
dissolute  habits  and  incorrigible  idle^ 
ness.  But  still  his  old  affectionate  mo- 
ther saw  in  these  vices  only  reasons,  as 
it  were,  to  love  him  dearer ;  for  when 
she  spoke  of  his  irregularities,  which 
increased  the  necessities  of  her  own 
poverty,  she  seemed  to  con^idor  them 
as  indulgences  to  which  he  had  ac- 
autred  a  right  b^  the  toils  of  war,  and 
the  helpleseiaabilKy  to  labour,  entailed 
by  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

The  next  important  incident  which 
befell  us  was  the  arrival  of  a  tutor  for 
my  brother  and  me.  Our  father's  in- 
come, though  respectable  for  his  station, 
was  not  huge;  and  it  was  paitly  in 
conseqtience  of  that  circnrTT^tance,  and 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  his  family,  that 
he  agreed,  with  my  mother,  to  engage 
Mr.  Span  to  sopeimtend  our  education 
at  home. 

This  young  i^entleman  v^'as  the  son 
of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  at  college;  but 
the  talent  which  obtafaied  the  reputa- 
tion that  led  to  his  engagement  with  us 

did  not  fit  him  for  a  teacher.  TTe  was 
himself  too  fond  of  literature  to  relish 
the  distasteful  theodom  of  a  tutor;  and 
to  that  ctrcumslBMce  I  itrould  ascribe 
some  of  my  deficiencies,  were  f  not 
conscious  that  my  lot  was  not  ordained 
to  bo  brilliant.  Humble,  cjviiet,  and 
sequestered,  1  have  however  always 
ibund  myself  abundantly  supplied 
uritb  all  the  ability  ever  requisrte  to 
execute  the  sober  purposes  which  Pro- 
vidence has  called  mc  to  perform.  But 
JyHwreuce,  the  apt  and  the  inquisitive, 
who  never  femnd  an  obstacle  in  aily 
task  of  life,  made  no  progress  under 
thi"i  amiable  atid  crf^ntle  student;  and 
yet  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Spell  in  my 
fathers  house  was  an  influential  epoch. 
Our  motfier  had  previously  superin- 
tended the  rudiments  Of  Oar  edtication 
herself,  but  other  claims  of  a  more 
houseliold  kind  oWvn  interfered  with 
her  tuition,  and  marred  the  punctuality 
so  essential  to  the  proper  effect  of  in- 
slnictton.  Regularity  in  the  mere 
course  and  hours  of  our  lessons  was, 
however,  the  sole  advantage  we  de- 
rived from  the  change;  and  yet  the 
suavity,  the  blameless  behaviour,  and 
the  artlessness  of  Mr.  Spell,  eodeaied 
him  to  us  all ;  my  father,  1  am  per- 
suaded, was  for  a  long  time  convinced 
tiial  some  defect  in  the  capacity  of  his 
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children  was  more  in  fault,  than  any  re- 
mimeM  in  their  tutor.  But  the  case 
was  diflfereot  indeed.   When  set  in  to 

our  lessons,  Mr.  Spell  read  for  his  own 
.'inni^^urnent  beside  us,  and  when  we 
were  ready  to  repeal  Uiem,  he  would 
reluctantly  lay  down  his  book  and  lis- 
ten with  a  dull  and  drowsy  ear.  For 
erudition  and  absence  of  mind,  he  is 
now,  however,  the  pride  and  butt  of 
his  university. 

He  remained  with  us  only  a  year ; 
fur  at  last  my  fiuher  lost  confidence  in 
his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  by  observing 
that  we  were  gradually  losing  that 
respect  which  is  one  of  the  best  indi- 
cations pupils  unconsciously  evince  of 
the  benefits  they  are  deriving  from  their 
instructors.  Bui  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  old  gentleman  might 
have  been  some  time  longer  m  makmg 
up  his  mind  to  part  with  him,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  precipitated  hii 
decision. 

Fools  and  children  ha\e  more  talent 
for  observation  tlian  they  get  credit 
for.  Lawrence  and  myself  had  noticed 
the  listlessness  with  which  Mr.  Spell 
attended  to  our  lessons,  and  we  in  our 
turn  grew  also  listless,  and  slurred 
them  over  witii  a  hardihood  of  counte- 
nance that  was  often  audacious ;  we 
even  went  a  step  further,  and,  with  an 
impudence  that  schoolboys  only  dare 
assume,  affected  to  have  received  other 
tasks  than  those  which  had  been  given. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  we  went 
so  fiir  as  to  lepeat,  on  three  successive 
days,  a  lesson  which  we  h  id  learnt  so 
imperfectly,  that  he  had  ordered  us  to 
study  it  again.  Out  of  revenge  for 
this  imposition,  we  repeated  it  three 
successive  times  more,  reminding  Mr. 
Spell  that  he  had  ordered  us  to  do  so. 
Not  content  with  this,  we  boasted  of 
the  trick  to  our  mother,  who  had  early 
discovered  his  unfitness  ibr  his  duties, 
and  her  representation  " 


it  had  a  curious  effect,  which  has  en« 
dured  throughout  life,  and  I  am  certain 
it  was  equally  permanent  on  the  sensi- 
tive bosom  of  mv  brother.  The  family 
were  nil  so  much  attached  to  the  sweeL 
and  even-tempered  Mr.  Spell,  and  had 
so  oiien  the  most  vivid  enjoyment  from 
his  innocence  and  na'ivtlc,  that  when 
the  day  arrived  on  which  he  was  to 
leave  us,  we  were  sincerely  sorrowful. 
It  seemed  both  to  JUiwreuce  and  my- 
self that  we  weie  in  some  way  the  de- 
linquent cause  of  his  removal,  and,  in 
communing  on  the  subject,  were  touched, 
with  a  sharp  sting  of  remorse,  which 
goaded  us  su  far,  tliat  we  went  and  en- 
treated my  fiitber  to  retain  him,  con- 
fessing ourselves  entirely  to  blame.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kindness  with 
which  the  old  gentleman  listened  to 
this  burst  of  juveiule  generosity,  in  de- 
Uveriuff  which  poor  Lawrence  gave 
even  then  a  splendid  presage  of  that 
eloquence  whicii  had  afterwards  no 
equal,  but  never  came  lo  any  fruit. 
Parental  anxiety  for  our  inierest,  how- 
ever, prevailed ;  and  the  regret  which 
my  brother  and  I  fell  at  our  ineflfectual 
interference,  made  us  ever  afterwards 
cautious  in  considering;  what  might  be 
the  consequences  of  even  tlie  most 
playful  actions,  before  we  undertook 
them. 

Occurrences  of  this  kind  are  little 
noticed  in  the  progress  of  education; 
but  many  such,  and  even  of  less  im- 
portance, imprint  the  mind  with  aentir 
ments  that  in  riper  life  grow  into 
moral  principles,  and  influence  the 
conduct  aiui  character  in  the  avocaiioos 
of  manhood. 

But  I  must  conclude  this  reminis- 
oence.  I  am  now  an  aged  man.  .The 
scenes  I  would  describe  are  of  things 
afar  off,  and  can  be  seen  no  more. 
Tliat  happy  dwelling  is  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.the  home  of  stianseis— «id  all  I 
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TBI  FRASER  PAPERS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

mx  XEAir  C0NTK0VER8T  —  TUE  COLD-REAftTt1>  nSBBSY  — >l.lTTSft  WWML  A  niftND  TO 
VKXB  INQUIBT  — AN  tlUSUMAV*S  t.AMlKT  UPOW  AFSLBT  UOUSB  — VKBB  VBR8I0N  OW 
TIU  tAIIB  —  THB  MINSTRELSY  OF  WBIOOB8Y,  NOS.  t*  II«  ATTAIBS  IN  TBB  BAST. 

THB  BEAM  C0HTB0YEB8Y. 

Wb  think  that  Morgan  Rattler  is  bound,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  so  to  do» 

to  answer  the  foUowin*;  letlpr.  Tho  only  particular  whicli  nr.  are  called  upon  to 
notice  is,  that  our  "  Aiitlior  of  the  Karly  Days  of  Edmuiid  Keau  "  is  perfectly 
right  when  \\^  says  thai  his  article  was  in  our  possession  moie  than  twelve  raontlis 
sigo,  and  therefore  during  the  life  of  Kevi.  By  the  by,  we  may  remark  that  this 
letter  would  have  been  published  last  month,  but  that  Moiigao*8  promised  reply 
did  not  reach  us;  and  as  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  otn-  office,  we  cannot  in 
i«<itico  to  the  individual  attacked  withhold  any  lonjicr  the  fnllowiug.  The  history 
of  Ivean's  marriage  seems  to  us  to  be  set  at  rest  by  tins  letter. 

To  Olivkb  Yobkk,  £#9. 

My  dear  Yorke, 

There  is  b  class  of  writers  80  puffed  up  with  self-conceit  as  to  feel  privi- 
leged, in  their  spleen  or  tlioir  capiice,  to  8acrifu  t>  truth  and  decorum  to  the  display 
of  their  own  fancied  superiority  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  intelligence  \  and  in  their  fuolidJi 
and  blind  confidanca  in  their  own  abilities,  or  in  thefui'tfriitiy  ofthe  public,  to  haaard 
any  atatemant,  howarer  prepoataroua  or  unfounded,  that  they  think  may  gain  for  them 
evea  the  temporary  credit  of  more  ijeneral  suid  more  accurate  information  thnn  that 
possessed  by  others,  whose  assertions,  though  founded  on  personal  knowledge  and 
ebaarratum,  or  derired  from  Uia  most  aothentie  sources,  nay,  even  from  the  lips  of 
the  parsons  whose  actions  they  record,  those  '*  Adminihle  Criclitona  "  of  tlie  press  do 
not  scruple  to  controvert,  with  nrroj^aat  assurance;  though  in  doinij  so  th*  v  run  thw 
risk  of  being,  with  retributive  justice,  exhibited  to  the  world,  either  ViA  igiionmt  and 
impudent  assertors  of  that  which  is  untrue,  or  aa  wilful  and  malignant  falsifiers  of  the 
fact.  'I'liat  your  corresj)ondent,  Morgan  Rattler,*  should  have  reduced  himself  to  the 
predicament  of  rankiufT  with  sucli  a  class,  by  his  illiberal  and  calumnious  attempt  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  article  entitled  "  The  Early  Ua^'s  of  Edmund  Kean,"  1  cannot 
hot  regret,  from  the  adnuration  which,  on  other  oecssioos,  I  hare  felt  for  his  talents. 
But  I  cannot  sutft-r  him.  or  any  other  mso,  to  qucr*tion  or  impujrn  my  veracity,  without 
vindicating  my  own  character,  and  proving  to  him  how  cautious  even  the  possessor 
of  such  talents  should  be.  lest,  in  wantonly  endeavouring  to  ftx  die  ohaiga  of  folsa* 
hood  upon  others  he  shoidd  only  sueoead  in  astablidui^f  his  own  pecuUsr  claim  to  ao 
despicable  nn  artril  ute. 

My  absence  from  London,  and  indeed  from  England,  for  some  weeks,  rendered  it 
imposaihle  for  me  to  refer,  in  my  own  defence,  to  documantavy  evidence  to  eatabliah 
die  place  and  period  of  Kean's' marriage,  in  time  to  setde  th«-  "  one  point"  with 
Morgan  in  the  last  Number  of  Reo  in  a  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  by  accident  that 
my  atteutiuD  was  called  to  the  abusive  attack  which  he  tliouKht  proper  to  make  upon 
me.  Determined  that  my  refutation  of  hia  calumnies  should  he  supported  hy  inoon* 
trovertible  testimony,  1  have  taken  the  earliest  op]K)rtiinity  of  visiting  Cheltenham^ 
for  the  purpose  <,f  colh'ctin^'  the  information  which  I  now  place  in  your  hands,  in 
support  ot  the  authenticity  ot  those  statements  which  he  has  impudently,  and  us 
ignonntW  as  impudently,  olaasified  as  <*  amusing  filseboods,  stupid  falsehoods,  sad  a 
few  acci(lental  truths."  To  begin  with  the  beginning.  Morgan  Ratth  r  says,  "  1  he 
story  of  the  butcher's  dog,  tliut  betraved  sucli  Zanga-like  patience  and  malignity, 
may  be  placed  in  the  first  category."  \o  this  1  reply,  that  that  story  w«a  related  to 
me  by  Edmund  Kean  himaelf ;  and  it  would  he  difficult  even  for  Morgan  Ratdar  to 
discover  any  iideipiafe  motive  to  induce  such  a  man  to  fabricate  tnch  "  an  amusing 
fiiiUebood."  i  heu  we  ore  told,  that  **  the  utterly  ridiculous  assertion  that  Kean  passed 
two  Teafs at  amy  be  put  in  the  second" — that  is,  amongst  Morgan's  ** stupid 
ftlaebooda."  For  tiiat  circumstance,  too,  I  had  Kean'a  own  authority  ;  and  coupled 
as  his  statement  was  with  expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude  to  Dr.  Drury.  and 
further  confirmed  by  the  unquestionable  fact  of  the  generous  interest  wliich  thiit 
distinguished  scHolar  and  aecomplidied  gentleman  took  in  the  tragedian'a  welfare  at 
the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  it  would  require  something  more  than  the  unsustained 
t/»i<»  r/i  lit  of  Morgan  Kattler  to  convict  me  of  talsehood,  either  "amusing"  or  "stupid," 
ou  lJiis])oini.    Whenever  Dr.  Druiy  declares  Keau's  statement,  wiUi  respect  to  his 
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hftving-  passed  two  years  at  Eton,  to  have  baeo  untrue,  thfln  shall  I  feel  oonrineed 

tiiat  1  was  deceived  —  but  never  till  then. 

Morgm  Retder  next  ptDceeAi  to  nurinaete  that  the  artkfle  whieh  bee  provoked 

his  spleen  was  written  at  the  sugjji^stion  of  some  part  of  Kean  *s  familv,  and  published 
wnth  an  unworthy  design  to  "  raise  tho  fabric  of  a  theory  conferring  honour  on  tlieni- 
selves  "  ujHiu  the  ruin  of  his  rvputation.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  Vorke, 
I  refer  to  you  to  bear  me  out  in  the  fiust,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  MS.  of  that 
article  was  written  and  submitted  to  your  perusal  upwards  of  tvv.'lvt>  months  ago, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  publication  during  the  lifetime  of  Kean  himself ;  and, 
secondly,  I  am  confident  you  will  also  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect,  that  I  then,  and 
subsi>(]uently,  assured  you  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  whatever  with  any  member 
of  the  trr»»iit  actor's  tamilv  btit  hiinsrlf.  Kor  (ho  lust  twoi)tv  Vfars,  T  hnvo  not  sffn, 
much  less  conversed  with,  .Mrs.  Keau ;  nor  have  1  even  seen  Mr.  Charles  Kean  since 
lie  waa  an  inftnt,  except,  indeed,  as  oae  of  the  audienee  witneaaiag  hit  perforaanoea 
■t  Corent  Garden  Theatre. 

INforprnn  Rattler  rnves  and  rants  a  vast  doal  alwut  '*  mock  romance,  mock  aeutt- 
meutuUtv,  mock  worahty,  unmitigated  falsehood,  and  atrocious  humbug;"  as  if  all 
the  mockery,  the  AJaehood,  and  the  hombug,  were  not  per|tetrated  by  hiaMsIf,  la  fimt 
laising  up  an  idol  of  human  genius  for  his  own  worship,  only  to  hurl  that  idol  fttna 
the  shrine,  lujd  consign  "  tlio  profligate  career"  of  that  genius  to  "  the  contempt  or 
execration  of  the  world."  His  is,  indeed,  tlie  mocker)',  the  "  unmitigated  falsehood," 
and  the  most  atRMknis  of  all  *'  atrocious  humbug,**  who  would  inw^si  the  character  of 
any  miui  with  an  "  almost  solitary  virtue,"  so  largo  as  to  "  embrace  charity,  g<'nt^rosity. 
disinterestedness,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  manliness  and  genuine  imlepenilenco,"  even 
whilst  the  ink  yet  flowed,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  "successive  jNissages  of  his 
groes  and  profligate  career  !** 

But  now  to  come  to  "  tbp  one  point."  The  statement  which  Morgan  Uaftler  is 
so  "  anxious  to  demolish,"  however  it  may  affect  that  "  charity  "  which  neither  began 
nor  had  its  end  '*at  home,"  or  however  it  may  jar  with  Morgan  Rataflr*a  notions  of 
*'  benerolenee  **  and  "  disinterestedness,"  was,  neverthelees,  cast  forth,"  not  by  any 
member  of  Kean's  familv,  but  hv  Kean  himself  ;  and  there  are  few  indeed,  if  anv,  of 
those  who  were  at  unj  oeriod  of  his  subsequent  career  on  terms  of  friendi»hip  and  of 
inttma^  with  bim,  to  wnorn  he  has  not  freely  eonmnnioated  the  actual  eireumatanoea 
of  his  marriage,  and  the  motives  which  on  his  part  led  to  tint  marriage,  juat  as  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  record  those  circumstances  ajid  motives. 

Kean  first  met  Miss  Chambers  in  Cheltenham,  in  the  summer  of 1808,  where  ther 
peffimned  together ;  he  there  **  wooed  and  won  her,"  not  in  **  a  fit  of  drankenaeaa,'^ 
but  of  sober  speculation.  She  wjis  a  nWive  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  accompanied 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tongreve,  of  Mount  Congreve,  in  that  rf>untv,  to  Kngland.  us  governess 
to  their  children ;  but  fancying  tiiat  she  possessed  theatrical  tiUents,  she  made  the 
first  essay  of  those  talents  in  Cheltenhsm.  So  far  waa  she  fnm  occupying  the 
inferior  sfatifui  which  Mor^^nn  Rattler  has  assigned  to  her,  that  her  name  nj>]iears  in 
the  bills  of  the  day  (some  of  which  1  now  enclose  for  your  satisfaction)  as  the 
representative  of  the  heroines  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  even  as  Columbine  in  the 
pantomimes.  When  Kean  appeared  as  Oefoeian  in  the  Mountaineers,  Miss  Chamben 
performed  Floranthe  ;  in  Teheli,  she  represented  Alezina;  in  the  Sehcei  of  Rt/mm, 
Julia  ;  the  page  Lothair,  in  Atiriun  and  Orrila  ;  tic.  &c. 

The  "plain  fact,"  however,  by  which  Morgan  Rattler  hoped  to  **demoIi8b"  my 
statement,  is  that  which  most  completely  ex|)oses  his  own  ignorance  or  wilful  fiilee- 
hoo'.\.  He  asserts  that  "  Kean  was  married  at  Waterford."  The  subjoined  copy  of 
the  certificate — the  original  of  which  I  send  you — will  settle  the  "  one  point,"  and 
"  destroy  Ait  nauseous  trash." 

**  CF.nTIHr  ATE. 

**  No.  2237.   Edmund  Kean  of  this  parish,  bachelor,  and  Mary  Chambers  of  thia 
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So  thej  were  married,  not  at  "  Wntorford,"  in  Irulnnd,  but  at  Stroud  inthecotintr 
of  Gloucester.  "  Ay,  but  llieu,"  suyd  Morgan  Rattier,  "  liure  1  may  Btill  '  destroy 
ibe  MQMOus  tmh,*  fbr  they  were  not  marri^  at  *  Cheltenham*  as  you  ftrat  alleged  ; 
and  so  I  'demolish  tlie  statement. '  "  Softly,  good  MoiKa&,Boftly !  It  i:s  perfectly 
tme,  that  Stroud  is  not  CheUenlr.im  ;  but  lljen  it  is  equiillvtriie  that  the  towns  are  but 
eleven  miles  apart ;  that  they  are  iu  tlie  s.ime  county  ;  and  above  all,  that  though  the 
eeremoay  was  performed  in  Stroad,  the  parties,  who  left  Cheltenham  in  themorning  for 
the  purjroae  of  beinj;  married,  returned  to  Chelt<'nluim  immediately  after  the  perforra- 
auce  of  the  solemn  rite,  and  passed  the  day  with  some  of  their  friends  in  this  town. 
Kean*s  "  fit  of  drunkenness'  must  have  been  of  pretty  considerable  duration,  three 
weeks  being  requisite  for  the  publication  of  bimns.  Hut  there  are  one  or  two  other  cir- 
cum<?tanr<»s  illustrative  of  tbe  farts  set  forth  in  the  article,  which  !Mor;:j:an  Rattler  will 
find  it  as  little  easy  to  reconcile  with  "  the  plain  statement "  which  he  ia  "  readv  to 
Snbatantiate.''  And  for  his  future  guidance  in  this  particular,  I  beg  to  iafom  nim 
that  a  Miss  Harriet  Thornton,  daughter  of  the  box-kei>|ieruf  the  theatre,  accompanied 
the  then  bajipv  ]m\T  to  tboehurch  as  one  of  the  bridemaid.s,  and  though  Kean  certainly 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  uuu-rying  a  woman  of  some  little  property, 
and  of  no  inconsiderable  expectations,  certain  it  is  that  such  was  tiie  state  of  the 
fioances  of  one  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  th.it  Miss  Thornton  lent  them  bulf  a  guinea 
to  poy  the  wedding  fees,  and  a  Mrs.  llv»  tt,  a  wortliy  woman  who  was  then  the  hostess 
of"  The  Dog"  tavern,  provided  the  wedding  feast  at  her  own  proper  costd  and  charges. 
As  a  coincidence  that  renders  every  circumstance  still  more  remarkable,  I  must  add, 
tliat  Miss  Thornton  died  in  Cheltenham  on  the  l.'jth  of  May,  1B33;  the  very  day  on 
which  the  great  tragedian  breathed  his  last  at  Ridmiond.  I  know  not  whether  ^Ior- 
ean  Rattler  will  class  the  fact  I  now  state,  under  the  head  of  "  charity,  generosity,  or 
disinterestedness,"  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  half-guinea  lent  by  the  bridemaid  was, 
six  years  afterwards,  returned  to  her  by  iMr.Kean's  livery  servant,  with  a  c(dd  and  formal 
message  of  thanks,  when  the  tragedian  appeared  as  "  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude"  iu 
CliflllMiham,  where  he  had  once  "  struttea  and  fretted  his  hour,"  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
gnilMS  a>week.  When  Kean  first  appeared  in  Waterfurd,  which  was  in  1810,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  tbt  ir  liist-born  cliild,  Howard  Kean  ;  their  second  son, 
Charles  Kean,  was  born  not  many  mouths  afterwards.  "  Hunchback  Knowles"  (as 
Morgan  Rattler  ftcetioualy  styles  the  first  dramatiat  of  the  day)  may  be  refinted  to 
for  tneae  facts,  if  anj  lefereiiee  be  required  after  the  productlon'of  the  marriage  certi- 
ficate. But  Mr*.  Kean  was  not  engaged  either  as  an  actress,  or  as  "  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,"  in  that  cumpanv  nor  was  her  sister  in  WaterforU  at  that  time,  pla>'ing 
**$0iArottn  and  sneh«like*''^  With,  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  tna  tibe 
manager's  daughter,  Miss  Cherry,  who  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  for  tfiS  bst  thiee 
aeasons,  no  "  other  person  of  thst  company  is  now,  or  hss  lately  been,  engaged 
at  the  metropolitan  ihcaires. 

And  now,  having  ahewn  the  utter  fallacy  of  every  assertion  hazarded  by  Morgan 
Rattler,  I  leave  him  to  console  himaelf  for  the  failure  of  his  abusive  attack,  with 
"  the  plain  facts"  by  which  he  so  impudently  attempted  to  dis|)rove  my  statements. 
t  would  earnestly  recommend  him  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  time  to  oome,  lest  in 
endeavouring'  to  "destroy  the  nauseous  trash  "  which  has  truth,  st  least,  to  recom- 
mend it.  he  should  only  expose as  in  this  instance  —  his  own  igooranoe,  or  his 
own  falsehood. 

I  am,  dear  Yoike, 

Youn  vesy  truly, 

6^  Oxford  Street,  Chtlteitham,  The  Authok  or  the  Artici-e  bntit!.f.d 

August  IS,  m33,  "  The  Early  Days  or  Edmcnd  Ksan." 

P.S.  On  my  return  to  I.ondon,  1  apjdied  for  further  information  on  "  the  point  '* 
to  Mrs.  Cherry,  widow  of  the  celebratfd  drnmati.st  and  actor,  and  by  her  I  have  been 
fiivoured  with  the  following  corroboration  of  my  statement : 

Richmond,  Sept.  17,  18JJ. 
"  In  reply  to  your  queries,  I  b^  to  ssy  that  Mr.  Kean  was  married  before  he 
joined  us  at  Swansea ;  that  ^Irs.  Kean  was  confined  there— the  child[;j(^s  called 
iioward*    from  Swansea  we  «•"•»•  •  --j— — •  «t„^...«r 
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Banrr,  Wbeeler,  nd  Jeffenoa ;  MMdmnw  Chmnj,  Wkaley,  Gaming,  WbMl«r» 
•sd  knowlM ;  MiasM  Cherry  and  Charteria.  I  am,  &c. 

"  Maria  CauaT.** 

1  Jiave  likowise  Airs.  Cherry's  authority  for  stating:  that  Keen,  when  in  treatf 
with  Mr.  Cherry  for  the  engagement  of  iiimself  and  Mn.  K.,  expressly  intimated 
that  she  bad  played  several  leading  cbaracters  at  Cheltenham  ana  elsewhere  ;  and 
before  tlieir  arrival  at  Waterferd,  he  requestefi  the  manager  to  wave  Mrs.  Kean's 
engagement  in  that  town,  as,  from  the  principal  parts  in  tnigedy  and  comedy  being 
pre-engaged,  she  could  only  appear  in  inferior  characters,  which  migbtprejuaice  her 
in  the  optnion  of  her  ikmslT  eomieiiona  and  fiienda.  Now,  aa  Mia,  Kean  ^aa  Mia. 
Cheery *s  letter  shews)  did  play  some  aecond  and  tbird*rate  characters  in  all  ue  other 
towns  of  Cherry's  circuit,  it  must  have  recpiired  some  more  thnn  ordinary  motive  to 
induce  a  man  circumstanced  as  Keuu  was,  and  having  only  a  salury  uf  twenty-tive 
shillings  weekly  for  the  support  of  himaslf,  his  wife,  and  duld,  to  forego  the  aalair* 
howerer  moderate,  allowed  to  Mrs.  Keen.  But  this  may  and  can  he  accounted  (or 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  expectations  which  ho  himself  always  admitted  he  enter- 
tained of  deriving  some  pecuuiary  advantages  from  bis  marriage,  and  from  ti>e  fact 
that  hta  hopes  in  that  way  principally  raated  npon  an  dderly  maiden  aunt  of  hia  wile, 
of  Iiom  he  bad  heard  frequent  njention,  in  "  his  course  of  wooing,"  as  liriu.v  \^ 
"  comfortable  circumstances"  at  a  pUu  e  called  Ballyuamuck,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  and  cherishing  the  warmest  regard  for  Mrs.  Kean,  who  was  her  favourite  niece. 
So  impressed,  indeed,  waa  he  with  anotion  of  the  old  lady's  wealth  and  consideration, 
that,  whilst  the  company  wns  perfnrming  at  Clonniel,  ho  ohtained  leave  of  absence  for 
a  day  or  two,  and,  provided  with  printed  hiUa  of  a  dramatic  concert,  to  be  sustained 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  himself  at  Banynamook,  he  aet  out  to  claim,  not  merely 
kindred,  but  the  "  patronage,"  as  he  sup{>osed,  of  "  the  Lady  of  the  Manor."  But, 
on  bis  arrival,  lie  found  that,  though  ifot  lady  of  the  mnnor,  she  nevertheless  certainly 
lived  in  "  comfottuble  circumstances  "  as  housekeeper  in  the  manor-house.  Thus 
ware  his  '*  family  expectatioaa  *'  disappointed  ;  and,  to  add  to  his  mortification,  the 
dramatic  concert  proved  a  totui  failure. 

One  more  "authority,"  and  I  have  dono  with  the  corroboration  of  my  facts. 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  tbe  Theatre  Royal  Drur^'  Lane,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Cheitenbam 
company  when  Kean  *'  committed  matrimony,"  writes  thna :  **  Mia.  Kean  acted  in 
Cheiteuham  in  1808,  but  never  was  keejKT  oftlie  wardrobe." 

For  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  my  reply  to  Morgan,  dated 
August  12,  you,  friend  Vorke,  are  alone  accountable.    But  I  iLe  less  regtet  that 
delay,  aa  it  has  allowed  me  to  aapply  every  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  in  anpport 
of  my  statement  rehitivo  to  the  "  one  point  "  of  Kean'a  marriage. 
Panton  Square,  London,  Sept,  i4i, 

TH£  COI.D-IICARTr.I)  HmEST. 

We  have  no  objection  lo  publisii  the  subjoined  letter ;  but  we  beg  to  repeat 
our  opinion  that  Socinianism  is  "  a  pestilent  and  cold-hearted  heresy."  It  aeemi 

to  us  lo  be  noUiing  more  nor  less  than  the  deliberate  rejection  of  Christianity. 
There  is  nothing;  uncharitable — no  rash  juds;in^,  in  saying  this.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  C'oleiid^e  himself,  we  must  "  tolerate  no  hereby  —  though  we  should  be 
cautious  how  we  call  any  man  heretic."  ^t.  Paul,  lljj/ics.  it.  12,  telb  us  that  they 
who  are  without  Christ  aie    aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  havioff  no 
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God,  as  Bishop  Butler  observes,  deals  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world  ;  and 
as  be  looses  plagues  on  eurtli,  so  he  permits  the  loosing  ot  docinnes  equally 
destructiTe.  We  may,  unUamed,  howmr,  call  both  cholera  and  Socinianism 
peMilent  diseases,  not  witbstandii:^  the  eiteoded  lange  of  their  devastation. 

T0  Mr,  Frassi. 

Newport,  Id»  af  Wight,  Sept.  25. 
Srn, — I  have  lately  liad  an  opportunity  of  perusing  your  Magazine  for  July  last, 
in  which  you  give  a  portrait,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  cbtraeter  of  Mr.  Coleridge. 
Yott  make  a  very  unwamtttable  aifleTtion,  by  saying  that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  a 
fiffoacher  aaM^^  Ae  Umtarians,  and  that  he  has  relinquished  that  situation  a^;  a 
proaohpr  amone^st  those  whom  you  believe  to  be  "  believers  in  a  pestilent  and  cold- 
hearted  heresy  on  the  coatrarv,  1  believe  that  in  the  manuer  which  you  call  heresy, 
heworahippea  **  die  God  of  hie  lathere,  believing  all  things  tfaet  are  written  in  die  law 
and  the  prophets/'  Acl$,  xxiv.  14.  I  ask  what  right  have  you  to  call  the  creed  of 
the  Unitarians  "  a  pestilent  and  cold-hoarted  heresy?"  "  .Tud<!:e  not.  that  ve  he 
not  judged  i  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meaaared  to  you  again."  Mstl.  Tii.  1,  2.  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  recollect  there  is  a  jiassnf^e  in  the  sacred  page,  which  positively  declares 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  which  you  say  is  a  "  pestilent  and  cold-hearted 
heresy/'  will  be  the  religion  of  thti  whole  world  ;  where  the  prophet,  speaking  of 
fbturatime,  aaya,  "In  that  day  diere  shell  be  cm  Lord,  and  his  name  one,"  Zech.  xiv.  9, 
are  you  not,  as  the  ajtostle  says,  in  Acts,  v.  .S9,  "fighting  against  Cod]"  I  ask, 
do  you  think  such  meu  as  Mr.  Asulaud  of  Hackney,  Mr.  Fox  of  London^  Dr.  Car- 
penter, and  Mr.  Aspbnd's  son  or  Bristol,  and  nuuqr  odiers  wham,  I  eoidd  name, 
would  be  guilty  of  teaching  "  a  pestilent  and  cold^earted  heresy  1"  By  no  means. 
If  you  mean  by  "  ppstilont "'  iliat  it  is  infectious,  vou  are  right ;  (or  it  is  a  fact  tliat  it 
has  spread  so  much  iu  America,  that  upwards  of  oue  thousand  Unitarian  churches 
have  been  Ijomed  in  the  last  twenty-fiTO  years. 

A  Fauno  to  Fbsb  IiieoiaT. 

AN  irishman's  lament  I'PON  APSLHY  HOtJSE. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  administration 
are  not  fiivourites  with  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  by  whtdi  expression,  we  wish  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants— in  fact,  the  pessantry. 
This  is  clearly  a  mistake  :  the  O'Connell  faction  is  contemptible  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  its  influence  over  Ireland  strangely  magnified.  By  a  brawlinjj 
demagogue^  and  bis  iosigniticant  satelliteSi  the  true  feeling  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  as  obviously  misrepresented  as  the  real  property  of  the  country.  A 
knot  of  spouters  of  slang  and  ribaldry^  **  consistent  only  in  inconsistency/'  igno- 
rant alike  of  the  language,  the  wants,  and  the  scnlimonts  of  the  people,  profess 
to  enlighten  Englishmen  upon  the  subject.  Arrogance  and  shallowness  ever  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  writer  of  the  present  day  who  seems  to  be  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland — who  has  taken  his  shareinafhction-fight,  boxed 

a  Connaught  man  at  an  Irish  wake,  shook  his  Ik  ol  at  a  pattern,  and  his  shilU'la 
at  a  fair —  wlio  has  ingratiated  himself  into  tiie  secrets  of  the  peasantry,  is  Mr. 
Carleton,  the  author  of  Traits  and  Sioria  (bv  the  way,  we  ought  to  have  noticed 
the  second  series,  recently  published).  And  let  the  English  reader  who  desires 
inlbnnation  upon  the  state  of  the  sister-country  study  Carleton's  volumeSy  which 
honestly  picture  forth  Ireland  as  it  is ;  in  thcin  he  will  find  abundant  proof  that 
O'Connell  knows  little  of  what  he  talks  so  much  about. 

Without  further  words  we  will  proceed  to  shew,  from  an  average  specimen, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  Tory  —  decidedly  Tory;  and  what 
Cioker  said  in  one  of  his  memorable  speeches  on  the  Refoim-bill,  about  the 
feelings  of  a  stranger  on  entering  London,  truly  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish.  Our  mode  of  doing  this  will  he  by  printing  a  poem, 
composed  by  a  poor  fellow,  a  naitve  of  Kerry  —  O'Connell's  county  —  at  Hyde 
PacfcComer.  He  bad  come  over  in  search  of  harvest-work,  and,  almost  ignorant 
of  the  English  language,  had  seated  himself  near  St.  ( George's  Hospital.  But 
the  verses  of  O'Connell's  countryman  will  speak  for  theniselves ;  and  more 
forcibly,  as  to  the  rf  a!  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland,  than  any  Ihmg  either  he  or  we 
could  say  on  the  subject.  VV'e  therefore  print  the  original,  with  a  literal 
traoslation. 
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PR  EC  VBSSIOH  OF  THE  LAMBHT. 

Having  given  the  literal  version,  we  now  venture  on  a  poetical  one^  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  gives  it  to  us  to  the  tune  of 
"  The  Groves  ofBlamejr." 

What  house  is  yonder,  which  I  with  wonder 

See  smashed  with  plunder  and  paviog-stonei— 
Its  shutters  shattered,  its  windows  battered. 

All  tore  and  tattered,  like  Davy  Jones? 
O  !  I  see  it  clear  O  !  —  it  is  the  Ilero 

Who  beat  old  Boney  so  clear  and  claue  ; 
The-graat  old  Fighter,  and  smart  Delighiery 

Who  with  flying  baoners  won  the  plain. 

There  was  Alexander  the  boiild  commander^ 

And  Mister  Hannibal  so  fine ; 
Bui  if  the  Rat-catcher  was  their  body-snatcher, 

By  all  that's  good  'tia  he  would  shine  1 
And  Julius  Casar,  who»like  Nebuchadncnary 

Was  quite  uncommon  in  his  day, 
Ikit  I'd  lay  you  a  wager  that  our  old  stager, 

The  hook-nosed  Duke  would  have  his  way* 

Great  is  my  sadness,  and  small  my  gtadneas. 

When  I  perceive  his  shutters  shut  — 
Smalherr d  and  battered,  besieged  and  tattered. 

By  the  blackguards  who  are  now  on  Jut, 
And  O,  by  Japers  1  what  sort  of  capers, 

You  grenadiers,  it  was  yours  to  shew, 
When  all  the  riffle-raffle  of  the  London  city 

Smashed  all  the  panes  of  our  old  Beau  1 

Where  were  the  Guards,  sir,  when  the  blackguards,  sir. 

Smashed  down  the  panes  of  the  dear  Dukel 
If  Goll  and  Osgor  were  here  to  tl^  fore, 

Tis  they  would  never  on  such  stuff  look  ; 
And  there  s  Brien  Boroo,  in  battle  lading  — 

Tis  he'd  for  aid  in  this  here  tight. 
And  smash  the  villains,  like  damned  ciTilians, 

Over  and  orer,  from  left  to  right. 

Like  hungry  hawks  on  a  March-day  monun^ 

A-slatiQg  small  birds  upon  a  hill, 
Tis  they're  the  covles  who  are  adorning 

That  most  particular  place  they're  going  to  kill. 
There  was  great  rejoicing,  and  loud-mouthed  voicing^ 

Bawling  away  about  the  peace ; 
And  in  the  king's  dominions  it  iled  about  with  pinions, 

A,  most  plasing  remonstrance  in  the  place. 

There  was  woodrous  heaming  and  branch-lights  flaming. 

Sweet  music  a-shameing  bagpipe  and  flute; 
Tlie  windows  ihey  were  scented,  the  people  were  contented. 

Every  thing  was  happy  —  both  mankind  and  brute. 
The  deaftnan  and  the  cripple  both  together  they  did  tipple, 

And  Erin  was  rejoicing  to  the  tune  of  her  "  go  bray 
And  'lis  I  am  hard  in  heart  here,  to  think  that  vou,  Duke  Arthur, 

Are  a  smash-windowed  sort  ot  character  this  blessed  day. 
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TliC  M(N!>TR£L6Y  OF  WUIGCERY,  MOS.  I.  II.  III. 

We  have  a  tolerably  large  qtiantity  uf  poltticnl  jetur  d^etprit  lying  by  in.  We 
•elect  three,  which  we  think  will  be  found  worth  reading  or  singing. 

Tat  siiittraiuT  or  wnioomr. — mo,  i. 

The  New  Citu  Baronet,  a  Parapkrau  of  the  "  Old  English  GentUman,** 

I'll  tiog  you  a  modem  song,  that  wm  made  with  modem  care, 
Of  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  who  twice  had  been  Lord  Mayor, 
And  who  bad  a  seat  in  Parliament,  (Ileav'n  knows  bow  he  (cottiierei) 
With  a  aon  wboae  tender  v<-ars  had  lont^  been  his  patt'rnal  caro  — 

Like  a  tiue  new  City  liurouet,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

His  warehouses  were  newly  filled  with  bundles,  reams,  and  <|ldteaa 
Of  post  and  eke  of  foolscap,  very  fit  for  lighting  fires  ; 
And  'twas  there  "  his  lordship  "  sat  m  state  'mid  statioaeru  buyers. 
And  waa  '<  beClar  known  than  trosted  "  fiom  Whiteebapel  to  Blackfiian— 

Like  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

Bnt  soon  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and  he  came  into  use ; 
He  twice  "  adorned  "  the  civic  chair — like  any  other  gooee, 
lJefri»*nded  every  Radical  the  prisons  had  set  ioobh, 
And  waa  at  last  an  M.P.  made  by  bribety  and  abuse-^ 

Like  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  tH  of  the  modem  tiow. 

His  politics  were  now  so  pure,  hiii  principles  so  trae — 

He'd  soon  emancipate  the  slave,  and  Christianise  the  Jew ; 

*'  Reform  "  waa  all  he  talked  abont — great  things  be  meant  to  do ; 

And  tried  to  poll  corruption  down  —  to  build  it  up  anew  — 

i4ke  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

I've  often  beard  him  in  the  Houae  begin  to  speechify, 
And  C'r.hhctt  rlit'ort'd ,  and  Harvey  hear-ed  —  few  knew  the  reason  why, 
V\  hile  he  denounced  with  bitter  worda  all  "jobs  "  that  be  could  spy. 
And  thought  it  was  a  shame— > be  bed  no  "  nnger  in  the  pie  **— 

Like  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  all  otthe  modem  time. 

So  much  be  loved  the  ministers,  so  well  he  liked  Lord  Grey  — 
He  eonlracled  to  supply  them  all  with  paper  every  day  ; 

And  ^'ot  liis  son  ap))ointed  its  inspector  (so  they  say), 
Xhat  he  might  manage  matters  in  his  own  peculiar  way  — 

Like  a  hne  new  City  liarouet,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

Alas  !  the  House  of  Commons  on  their  books  hud  a  decree, 
That  from  govemment  contractors  their  transactions  should  be  free. 
And  that  all  inspeetors  mast  be  men  as  snob  men  ought  to  be ; 
And  so  "  the  worthy  member  "  was  obliged  to  change  his  Key  — 

Like  a  fine  new  City  Banmet,  all  of  the  modem  tame. 

For  all  Ae  boneet  men  on  whom  be  ased  to  frown  and  fioot. 

Soon  made  tlie  country  well  aware  of  what  he  was  about ; 
And  he  left  his  seat  in  parliament  (a  well-bred  dog^,  no  doubt^. 
As  preparationjn  had  just  then  been  made  to  kick  him  out — 

Lake  a  fine  new  City  Banmet,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

His  pnper  was  deficient  found,  and  faulty  every  page, 
And  his  son  upon  inquiry  was  diiicovered  under  age  j 
Which  put  the  premier  "  out  of  sorts,"  the  public  in  a  rsge. 
And  made  our  hero  of  rcforni  look  aught  hut  like  a  sup^e  — 

Like  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

Ttut  static  ncrs  and  Stations  are  bat  aoblwiary  tilings, 

And  ex-lord  mnrors  mnst  bow  to  fatp,  as  wpII  jis  nii.:htv  kincs  ; 

For  though  hypocrites  may  thrive  at  first,  at  them  soon  Justice  springs. 

And  nnny  a  rogue  of  high  renown  to  {nfiunr  she  brimrs— 

Lake  a  fine  new  City  Baronet,  au  of  the  modem  time. 
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TUB  MIMfTEXUV  OF  WUIOO&HY. — KO.  II. 

DURHAM. 

Sire,  I  to  Cherbourg  c— «a:prenl7  being  Mnt. 

At  this  delightful  chance  yourself  to  compliment, 
(A  prnndfalher  so  grand,  indeed,  1  never  saw,) 
By  order  of  my  kiug — that  is,  my  fath«r-in-Uw. 

THE  CITIZEN  KINO. 

Your  lordahiD'a  welcome.   Ay !  and  of  the  fact  be  sure, 
Wa  owa  ameii  thanka  to  tliote  wlio  keep  our  throne  aeeve ; 
And  lie  of  all  our  friends  who  gives  «■  BHMt  ^ebt 
It  ftin  joor  WiUiem  the  Fooxu — we  neaii  jwu  ftther-an-Uir. 

DOmRAM. 

His  pride  is  10  to  be ; — the  truth  is  very  plain. 
That  with  vonr  majestv  so  lon^  the  Whi^s  will  reipn  ; 
But  soou  as  from  your  rule  your  uoople  should  witlidraw. 
Then  down  mj  ooimtry  goee— that »,  my  father-in-law* 

THE  Cni/.EN  KINO. 

The  Pariti  vaguhonds  have  moat  ungrutet'ul  b«en«* 

With  cott<m  parapluie  we  dare  not  now  be  aeen ; 

And  tremhle  every  hour,  afraid  of  some^oui  pas: 

Then  what  would  £n^a&d  do-^we  mean  jour  father-in-law  ! 

DURHAM. 

For  us  you  need  not  fear  —  we  always  take  good  care. 
When  aught  is  to  be  guin  d,  that  we  should  have  our  hhare. 
We've  feathered  well  our  uest — let  others  bum  and  haw ; 
Reaign  w$  nerer  iieaB — that  ia,  mj  father>u-law. 

vat  crmsw  stwo. 

We've  never  felt  at  ense  sinoe  those  "  three  glorious  daya,** 
When  on  the  barricades  a  throne  they  chose  to  raise  : 
Each  day  we  dread  to  hear  that  fearuil  cry,  "  A  bos!" 
And  pat  our  tmat  in  UaaTen— we  mean  yonr  father-in-law* 

I>URBAM. 

When  I  to  Roeaia  went  to  NIebolas  I  preaeh'd^ 

iBy  the  by,  between  ourtdrea,  1  there  was  overreach'd  ;> 
awaggered  and  looked  big—be  answered  with  a  phhaw  ! 
And  wed  to  threaten  us — that  is,  my  father-in-law. 

THE  citizi;n  kino. 
The  French  desire  to  fight,  but  we've  no  taste  that  way-«> 
TiA  true  we  like  sometimes  at  soldiering  to  plair : 
But  Russia,  Pruaeia»  Aaatria,  at  theaft  to  aeiMu  and  claw. 
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m  MiMruMy  or  wn«ouT«««w>,  m. 

The  old  Grev  gooee  hm  finthi/d  her  neet. 

And  snugij  she's  put  hex  ttil  in  ; 
But  !)trange  that  her  brood,  when  put  tO  the  test» 

Should  each  turn  out  a  Grey-ling. 

The  old  Grey  g'oose  she  has  e^iven  them  food, 
And  through  honey  and  milk  they  wander; 
TW  are  Grey  .lings  til  hut  die  fint  of  the  bfood, 
^  Who  hes  oertaiolj  pMffod  %  gender. 

Said  the  old  Grey  goooe,  **  let  eeeh  take  cere 

Of  himself,  writh  his  old  Grey  coat  on  ; 
Of  the  loaves  nnd  fishes  I've  had  my  there. 
But  place  is  the  fish  I  doat  on."  • 

The  old  Grey  goose  was  a  terrible  thief, 

And  her  brood  bavo  proved  no  chickens  ; 
To  Bittij  ft  wmoh  'twere  no  tmtll  relief 

To  got  hot  a  ehare  of  their  piekinga. 

BottiieoM  Grey  gooao  aho  Aod  ao tean» 

When  she  thought  of  her  Ibul  beginning  ; 
For  the  tougher  and  greyer  she  got  itt  jeara. 
The  greyer  nho  got  in  sinning. 

The  old  Grey  goose  her  course '^ns  run, 

For  she  stole  all  she  could,  instead  of 
Grabbing  up  wonna,  as  abe  ought  to  have  dose. 

So  thsj  took  her  and  out  her  head  off. 

AFFAIRS  IN  THE  EAST. 

So  much  for  political  squibbing;  but  those  who  are  inclined  lo  look  at  politics 
with  serious  ejes»  will  have  enou^  to  make  them  long-visaged  at  the  present 
crisis.   The  aflbirs  of  Sir  John  Key,  the  Louis-Philippian  flirtations  of  Lord 

Durham,  or  even  the  great  national  concern  of  quartering  the  Greys  and  Greylings 
on  the  public,  are  not,  after  all,  of  such  importance  as  what  we  see  before  us, 
whether  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  extreme  VVestem  or  the  extreme  Eastern  capital 
of  Europe.  The  afihin  of  Lisbon,  we  admit,  may  be  patched  up  by  negotiation^ 
after  our  meddling  and  interfering  has  all  but  ruined  (we  doubt  if  we  shouM  not 
say  ruined  without  any  qualification)  our  ancient  ally ;  and  therefore  we  escape 
out  of  that  transaction  with  no  other  stain  or  injury  than  that  of  having  done  in- 
finite mischief  to  Portugal,  and  for  ever  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Portuguese* 
Bnt  in  the  i^t  we  escape  not  so  easily. 

As  we  write,  all  Europe  is  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  conflagration  of  Con- 
stantinople.  What  the  extent  of  the  ruin  may  be,  we  are  for  the  present  without 
the  adequate  means  of  even  guessing.  Some  say  that  six  thousand  houses  have 
been  burnt ;  some  raise  the  number  to  sixteen  thousand ;  some,  still  running  on 
the  sixes,  consign  to  ashes  the  sixth  part  of  the  city.  The  coincidenoe  in  the 
figure  of  all  these  accounts  seem  to  pomt  to  some  common  origin,  and  that  the 
destruction  has  been  great  there  is  no  crnund  for  donbtinu.  We  recollect  the 
distich  which  astonished  our  schoolboy  ears,  or  eyes,  by  exhibiting  a  bexameter 
and  pentameter  in  four  words— it  related  to  a  fire  in  Constantinople. 

Ceoatmniahantar  Conatantinopolitani 
Innnmerahitibna  adidtndinibua. 

And  we  suppose  the  anxieties  of  the  ConstantinopoUtans  are  as  innumerable  and 

consternation-inspiring,  as  in  the  times  celebrated  in  these  verses,  l^ut  now  their 
consternation  is  cotitagious,  and  spreads  much  beyond  the  shores  of  the  lk>sphorus. 

That  Turkey  is  done,  that  its  part  in  this  world  is  played,  must  be  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  The  Sultan  must  go  the  way  of  all  refimners— -to.  the 
devil.  The  day  he  cut  down  the  Janissaries,  tliat  day  he  bowed  his  own  head 
into  the  dust.  He  destroyed  the  national  strength,  and  cut  up  the  national 
prejudices,  at  one  blow.    VV  hat  was  there  for  a  true  Turk  to  fight  for,  afier  the 
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gtnrat  of  tlie  institutions  which  he  reverenced  had  <lr|arted  ?  In  his  own  mode 
of  fighting  and  financing;,  he  was  not  to  be  despised  ; — when  the  western  systems 
were  introduced,  they  ha(l  only  the  effect  of  reducing  hira  to  llie  rank  of  a  third 
or  fourth-rale  European  soldier.  As  long  as  the  Janissaries  subsisted,  Turkey 
was  not  to  be  conquered  on  her  own  soil.  She  might  be  beaten  on  the  Danube, 
and  obliged,  every  DOW  and  then,  to  yield  a  frontier  province — but  in  her  own 
territory  she  was  secure.  \N  hile  the  tierce  fanatical  •<ii!<liery  nntto  knntcd  to  the 
state,  the  Balkan  was  a  sacred  boundarv  ;  no  Dielnt^ch  would  have  venturetl  to 
cross  it.  WUeo  tbey  were  destroyed,  the  punch-bibbing  marshal,  Old  Keiile  as 
Ins  soldiers  used  to  call  him,  passed  it  almost  as  easily  as  if  it  liad  been  a  tam> 
pike-road,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  a  disastrous  peace  at  Adrianople.  So  muy|i 
ror  reforming,  root  and  branch  !  There  have  been  four  Mahomets,  including  the 
present.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  clearly  recoHcct  the  histor\'  «>t  ilie  Turks, 
but  we  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  Mahomet  I.  was  a  strung-handed  conqueror,  buld 
in  fight,  fierce  in  policy,  the  winner  of  nations — that  MalK>niet  II.,  was  shrewd  and 
crafty,  and  not  panicnlarly  burdened  with  principle — that  Mahomet  III.  was  an 
active  and  enterprising  eeneral,  who  spent  all  his  life  in  war — and  that  Mahomet 
IV\,  the  reforinin<5  monarch,  is  a  blocklicad  who  has  destro\cd  the  inNtituUons 
of  his  country  ;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  last  of  his  line.  The  fir>i 
three  Mahomets  died  by  hasty  deaths;  for  the  fourth  of  the  name  is  possibly 
reserved  the  bowstring,  in  Eastern  countries  the  substitute  for  the  halter,  wbidi 
we  of  the  West  employ  on  similar  occasions. 

If  C  onstantinople  be  burnt,  the  flame  is  but  the  si«:nal  of  insurrection  aizainst 
the  Sultan's  authority  and  his  person.  The  hatred  against  him,  deep  and  uni- 
versal as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  was  deepened  into  tenfold  wrath  by  the 
visit  of  the  Russians,  and  the  dominant  presence  of  tlie  long-hated  and  still  despised 
Giaours  —  the  yellow-beards  of  the  iVorth.  Had  not  political  considerations  of 
quite  a  different  class  actuated  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  nii^ht  have  marched  on  Scutari, 
secure  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  itself;  and 
we  are  tolerably  sure  that  this  conflagration  is  the  act  of  the  old  Janissary  party 
—  of  those  who  were  hailing  the  advent  of  the  conqueror  of  Koniah  as  their 
natural  chief.  If  so,  what  chance  of  safety  has  the  Sultan  but  in  demanding,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  by  Count  OrloH's  treaty  (signed  a  month  or  two  ago),  the 
aid  of  Russia?  ^'ever  was  there,  in  tlie  current  of  history,  aid  more  willingly 
given  than  this  will  be  aflbrded.  Hie  Emperor  Nicholas  will  protect  Hahmoud 
as  his  grandmother  protected  Stanislaus ;  and  the  independence  of  IVufcey  wiD 
ere  long  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  that  of  Poland. 

Hut  that  must  not  be,  say  all  the  Liberals  at  home  and  abroad.  Good 
gentlemen,  be  cool!  Beware  the  BearI"  was  the  motto  of  Baron  Brad- 
wafdtne;  and  the  Nordiem  Rear  is  to  be  touched  with  no  small  caution.  Ibe 
long-coveted  object  of  Russian  ambition  is  now  in  the  reach  of  the  Emperor; 
will  he  abandon  it?  Dare  he,  autocrat  as  he  is,  abandon  it  ?  No!  all  Russia 
would  rise  in  arms  against  one  who  would  shew  himself  such  a  recreant. 
\\  heiher  the  insurrection  comes  with  tliis  fire,  or  wails  till  the  next — whether 
it  be  great  or  small,  Russia  is  ready  to  march.  How  can  we  oppose  her? 
Our  fleet,  that  might  a  year  a^o  have  kept  her  from  the  Dardanelles,  was  ho- 
nourably employed  (as  Lord  Palmerston  confessed)  in  committing  robberies  of 
Dutch  Indiamen  on  the  coast  of  Holland  :  it  is  too  late  for  us  now  to  interfere 
as  we  could  once  have  done.  We  must,  therefore,  be  contented  wiUi  letting 
Russia  take  Turkey,  and  abide  by  the  consequences,  roinons  to  us  as  they  wiU 
be ;  or  else  we  must  rouse  once  more  into  lifo  the  elements  of  universal  war,  and 
shake,  as  Ovid  has  it,  our  rattling  arms  with  sanguinary  hand. 

M^  e  request  the  doers  of  the  Whiff  Damohlet  '  *   Digitized  by'C 

Psrl:«w«'«Qt.  lo  niir  this  boon  ~'** 
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TU£  BOOK  OF  ENOCU. 


Tbe  Archbishop  ofCashers  excellent 
version  of  this  most  magnificent  of  all 
the  apocryphal  lx>oks  has  at  length 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  fate  of 
a  work  capable  of  eicitiog  ao^  much 
interest,  has  been  somewhat  singular 
from  the  beginning.  After  tbe  eighth 
century,  though  quoted  by  an  inspired 
writer,  this  splendid  book,  whose  ma- 
jesty, though  apocryphal,  was  enough 
apology  for  the  apostle  Jude's  patron- 
ac^e,  sunk  into  unmerited  oblivion. 
The  unprinted  Chronographia  of  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus  contained,  however,  an 
ample  fragment,  which  Scaliger  w^y 
thought  fit  to  publish  in  his  notes  to 
the  Chroniciis  Canon  of  Eusebius;  and, 
before  its  loss  (as  we  find  from  Fabri- 
dus),  it  was  quoted  and  alluded  to  by 
more  than  twenty  authors. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  Greek 
copy  of  this  book — a  vorsioii,  probably, 
from  some  llebrew  or  Chaldee  original. 
The  msion  of  which  discoveiy  has 
been  made  in  our  times  is  Ethiopic, 
to  the  existence  of  which  allusions  oc- 
cur in  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Ludolf,  in  his  commentary  upon 
his  History  Eihiopiaf  remarks  that 
an  Ethiopic  tract,  supposed  to  be  the 
Jiook  of  Enoch,  had  been  transniittfd 
from  £%ypt,  and  purchased  by  Peiresc ; 
for  the  disooveiy  of  which  he  himsdf 


spared  neithier  expense  nor  labour.  He 

saw  ill  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a 
work  professing  to  be  the  Book  of 
Knock  ;  but,  on  inspection,  refused  to 
recognise  its  claims.  It  was  reserved 
for  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  to 
prove  its  existence,  by  brii).;itii;  from 
the  utmost  South  three  copies  of  tbe 
book  itself. 

Bruce  seems  to  have  been  in  rap* 
tures,  but  soon  discerned  that  his  seed 
bad  been  sown  on  stony  ground  I 
Hear  him  : 

Among  the  articles  I  consigned  to 
the  library  at  Paris,  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  copy  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Enoch,  in  large  quarto ; 
another  is  amongst  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture which  I  brought  home,  standing 
immediatebf  before  the  book  of  Job, 
which  is  its  proper  place  in  the  Abys- 
sinian canon;  and  a  third  copy  I  have 

Presented  to  tlie  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Douglas, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle." 

Dr.  VVoide  shewed  considerable  en- 
thusiasm about  the  matter.  Scarcely 
had  the  glorious  news  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, that  Bruce  had  presented  this 
book  to  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France,  than  Dr.  Woide,  without  slay- 
ing a  few  days  to  give  the  illustrious 
traveller  time  to  reach  London,  set  out 


•  OD|tih4, :  Krin  :  ^fl.JR  ::  — THE  book  of  enocii  tub 

Puopiikt:  an  Apocryphal  Proiluction,  Bupposod  fur  Apt'^  to  have  been  lost,  but 
discovered  at  the  close  of  the  last  Ceutury  in  Abyasiuiaj  now  first  transUi ted  from 
an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  fliehard  Lanrenee,  LL.D.,  Ardk- 
bishop  of  Cashel,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Universltf  of  Oxford,  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Oxford,  J.  H.  Parker;  Loodon,  J.,  O.,  and  F. 
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ibr  Paris,  with  letten  from  the  teonluy 

of  state  to  Lord  Stormont,  our  arobas- 
sadoFy  desiring  him  tu  assist  the  doctor 
in  procuring  access  to  the  present  of 
BnHse,  by  bis  most  Cbmtian  majesty's 
permission.  VVoide  transcribed  (Bruce 
thought  he  had  translated)  the  Kthiopic 
▼ersion,  and  attempted  a  Latin  ren- 
dering of  ft  few  aetacbed  ^ssag^. 
His  imperfect  knowledge  of  fitbiofkic 
permitted  no  more. 

Dr.  Liinroticc's  translation  is  made 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  he  af- 
terwewto  oompered  with  Woide*s  toen- 
eeript  of  the  Paris  MS.,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Delegates  of  the  Press ;  but 
the  apathy  of  all  parties  concerned  was 
extreme.    Until  Dr.  Laurence,  e  few 

J ears  ago,  undertook  the  present  trans- 
ition, no  advantage  was  reaped  by 
wise  or  simple  from  Rruce's  magnifi- 
cent donation  to  the  Bodleian.  But 
when  has  it  not  been  that "  Man  wrongs 
and  Time  aveni^es  ?*'  The  MS.  which 
Bruce  reserved  to  hiuiself  exporieneed 
a  somewhat  belter  fate, for  Mr.  .Murniy, 
the  editor  of  the  octavo  c*dition  of  Bruce's 
T^weii,  gave  firom  it  a  sumnaty  of  its 
contents;  and  the  learned  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  in  a  Notice  du  JAvrc  Enoch 
(publi.shed  in  the  Magnsin  KncifcLo- 
pedique,  an  vi.  toui.  i.  p.  382),  gave 
a  lAtin  translatioD  of  the  first  raiee 
chapters ;  of  all  between  the  sixth  and 
sixteenth  chapters  inclusively  ;  and 
likewise  of  the  twenty -secotul  and 
tflirty-second  chaoters,  fVom  the  Paris 
MS.  This  translation  Dr.  Laurence 
has  very  rightly  republished,  at  the  end 
of  his  own.  Dr.  (iesenius,  of  Ilalle 
in  Saxony,  also,  has  lately  been  in 
Paris,  for  Uie  purpose  of  publishing  it 
in  Ethiopic,  with  a  Xiitin  version. 

Beautiful,  therefore,  will  ihv  ven- 
geance be,  "OTime!  thou  beautificr 
of  the  dead  1^'  Dead  ?  Nay,  but  there 
was  a  SDirit  of  life  in  this  same  book 
of  Enocil.  Wild  and  extravagant  as 
in  tlie  main,  and  apocryphal  as  un- 
doubtedly the  whole  of  this  book  of 
Enoch  iMfit  must  be  confessed  by  every 
competent  reader  to  be  a  work  of  ge- 
nius. Mr.  Murray  origin.iIly  took  a 
prejudiced  view  of  the  production, 
calling  it  "  absurd  and  tedious."  Hea- 
ven foifeod!  Subeequently  he  changed 
his  mind,  afler  this  feshion:— "  The 
lanpunue  is  the  purest  Ethiopic;  and 
the  whole  book  has  a  peculiar  dig^nity 
of  style  and  manner  which  imposes  on 
the  leader,  and  impieasea  oo  hb  mind 
ideas  of  in  gnat  antiquity."  Again: 


'^It  mnit  be  regarded  as  highly 

curiotis,  being  the  trnti'^htion  of  a  Greek 
book  long  siince  lost,  wliich  was  older 
than  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  age  of  the  apostles."  Again : 
— "Tlie  narrative  is  bold  and  fabulous, 
but  highly  impressive  of  the  sentiments 
and  character  of  those  speculative  en- 
thusiasts who  blended  the  Chahiaic 
philosophy  with  the  sacred  history  of 
the  Jews."  A  remark  this,  by  the  by, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  ob- 
serves IS  dt:stilute  of  proof.    It  is— * 

auite.  No  doubt,  however,  reale  ot» 
le  following : — As  a  literary  relic, 
it  merits  attention  ;  and  as  an  Ethiopic 
book,  written  in  the  purest  Geez,  and 
venerated  by  the  Abyssiuians  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  writinga  of 
Aioses,  it  deserves  to  be  laid  before 
the  public." 

The  fathers  diflered  upon  tlie  ques- 
tion, whether  the  book  m  Enoch  were 
apocryphal ;  various  reasons,  on  vriiicli 
Dr.  Laurence  dwells  at  large,  shew 
the  work  to  be  not  on  I  >  apocryphal  but 
spurious.  A{>ocryphai  1  why,  what  a 
word  is  that?  what  meanelh  itf  Verily 
only  this— something  to  be  considered 
other  than  as,  and  apart  from  things, 
inspired.  Tlie  apocrjphal  are  human 
compositions,  separated  from  those  that 
are  aivine.  According  to  some  writeis, 
the  books  so  denominated  were  such 
as  were  not  deposited  m  but  removed 
iri  ris  ufvw^t,  J'rom  the  crypt,  ark, 
chest,  or  other  receptacle  in  which  the 
sacred  books  were  kept ;  or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  ux'iM^ufn,  because  they  were 
concealed  from  tlie  generality  of  reader?* 
—  their  autliority  not  beingrecognised 
by  the  Christian  church.  These  works 
are  doubtless  destitute  of  proper  testi- 
monials, their  original  is  obscure,  their 
origm  unknown,  and  their  character  is 
either  heretical  or  suspected.  But  their 
chief  distinction  is  that  of  not  being  di* 
vine ;  books  not  in  general  circulation. 
And  what  are  such  books  in  ordinary 
cases  ?  Either  works  altogether  worth- 
less, or  imitations,  which,  though  ex- 
cellent, aro  swallowed  up  in  the  repis- 
tation  of  their  models ;  as  all  such  evef 
are.  But  are  then  the  original  works 
that  live,  and  are  immortal,  aiwavs  and 
every  where  inspired?  Is  not  Shake- 
speare divine ?  Milton?  Dante  ?  Tasao? 
Virgil  ?  Homer  ?  We  confine  the  ques- 
tion principally  to  poets,  because  they, 
of  all  tlie  followers  of  the  Nine,  chiefly 
claim  inspintiott.  Why  notf  Is  wA 
the  mind  itself  an  inepistlion?  It  aot 
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OHB  himflelf  a  raveUtkm  T  Through 
wimtp  save  and  except  human  ageocy, 
may  news  of  the  invisible  world  come 
to  man  ?    What  reveals  Nature  to  her- 
ielf  /    Only  to  the  Spirit  in  a  human 
Ibrm  bai  tbe  a  tile  to  tell^^only  to  bit 
qnettiooings.   And  then  answers  she  ? 
Nay,  but  out  ofluT  silence  it  is  tliat 
the  Spirit  shapes  the  responses  —  even 
as  he  will.   What  reveals  she  to  him, 
in  atenoe  oreloqnsnoe— hertilenoe  the 
most  eloquent  of  all  thin^i'^what  re- 
veals she  to  him  thus?  Himself!  She 
is  to  him  but  a  watery  mirror,  and  he 
die  Naretnut  of  the  stietiii ;  1o?ing, 
adnuring  his  own  mytlbetkm  image  in 
the  reflecting  deep  —  an  inverted  hea- 
ven I    She  is  to  him  the  Echo,  who 
pioes  for  tlie  seif-worsiiippiug  Narcis- 
mt ;  her  voioe  is  bat  tM  rebooDd  of 
bis  o>WD.  Emjr  man  who  knows  how, 
in  verse  or  prose,  statue,  picture,  or 
music,  to  give  permanence  to  such 
evaoesceut  image,  so  that  it  shall  live 
lor  him  when  he  has  left  the  glassy 
river;  —  to  catch  the  rdNrandiog word , 
and  enshrine  it  in  his  memory,  so  that 
he  can  bear  it  away  with  him  to  future 
time, — every  one  such  is  a  poet,  or  a 
man  inspired,  an  artist,  or  a  divine 
person,  lie  it  is  who  create  and  turns 
to  shape.    The  airy  nothing?  No; 
but  the  most  substantial  something  — 
his  own  identical  self!    From  that 
great  whole  of  phenomena  which  fbob 
call  nature,  but  which  the  wise  know 
to  be  only  that  of  so  many  modifica- 
tions of  our  own  several  being,  he 
coostmcts  a  world  and  its  hero,  the 
Crsalor-creature,  Author  and  Saviour, 
Demi-god  and  Man  ?    But  what  is  he 
himself,  who  is  thus  a  universe  and  its 
great  egotist,  its  only  dweller — all  in 
one  I   Recollects  he  the  time  when  be 
was  not?    No,  surely.    Is  he,  then, 
the  Eternal  ?    That,  or  the  image 
thereof.    For  this  is  all  he  kaows^ 
that  he  us  being  and  knowing,  in  the 
identity  of  knowledge  and  being.  Thus 
is  he  manifested  to  himself,  and  all 
other  things  to  him.    But  every  mani- 
festation supposes  a  manifesting  power. 
If  be  thtt  power?  Of  this  be  hadi  no 
eoBsetousness ;  yet  of  tfils  he  is  con- 
scious, that  although  no  manifestation 
perhaps  come  but  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
yet  that  every  manifestation  he  would 
efltet  eones  aot  always  at  tfie  call  of 
the  will :  neither  will  it  always  depart. 
Pleasure  will  not  ever  come  at  demand, 
nor  will  pain  go  away  at  ludding. 
May  we  then  call  this  maniipstiiig 


power  mm,  which  Is  thus  independent 
of  will?   Nay,  is  not  the  very  ooo- 

sciousness  of  being  itself  previous  to 
the  wdl  ?  Being  is  implied  in  every 
act  of  will ;  nay,  in  every  act  U  is. 
To  be,  we  once  asked,  what  Is  it  ?  To 
act !  To  act,  we  now  ask,  what  is  it  ? 
To  be  !  And  what  is  being,  in  the  high- 
est sense  ?  Mine — my  personal  being 
—  what  is  it?  The  manifestation  of  a 
power  net  mine,  acting  befm  and  ia- 
dependently  of  my  will.  And  that 
power?  Unutterable  —  incomprehen- 
sible—  nameless  1  And  what  is  that 
manifestation  T  wbal  but  a  revelation 
of  being,  and  power,  and  will — three 
in  one,  infinite,  eternal,  and  divine? 
And  who  is  the  revealer?  Tlie  Maker 
of  maiif  in  tc/iom  only  the  revelation . 
appears ;  though  but  in  a  symbol, 
though  but  as  a  representative  portion. 
In  him  has  h»  en  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  ;  and  thus  was  he  inspired  with 
mind.  Wherever  mind  in  the  fulness 
of  its  capacity  abides— tbe  Discoorse  of 
Reason  lookmg  before  and  after — there 
is  the  inspired  man  to  be  acknowledged. 
Wherever  be  such  man,  there  is  a  reve- 
lation to  be  witnessed ;  an  apocalyptic 
▼Isioo,  of  which  that  seen  by  him  of 
Patmos  were — at  least,  the  description 
thereof  is — a  second-hand  scene-paint- 
ing, to  be  disposed  of  as  a  curiosity,  or' 
memento,  in  the  Ibidi-eommg  safe  of 
theatrical  property,  consequent  upon 
the  general  clecline,  and  decadence, 
and  final  demolition  of  the  national 
Drama.  At  best,  it  were  but  a  vain 
dream  as  oootnsted  with  that  "visioii" 
which  is  the  faculty  divine;"  that  bei- 
tific  coQtemplatioiiy  feebly  imaged  even 
in 

"  The  feUe  of  BsDecos  old. 
Where  the  great  rlsioii  of  the  gaaraed 

mount 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bajona'a 
bold 

by  which  the  sublime  Milton  deemed 
that  bis  own  Lycidas  might  possibly 
sleep  :  more  wisely,  however,  imme- 
diately after,  thus  apostrophising  the 
spirit  of  his  friend,  in  these  heart- 
searching  terms  of  love ; 

•*  Look  homeward,  angel,  now  V* 

Home  I  sweet  home  !  look  homeward  1 
— there  lies  "  the  crypt,  the  ark,  tlie 
chest,"  or  whatever  other  **  receptacle,'' 
in  which  the  inspired  writings  shall  be 
found.  Home!  Let  each  man  [)lace 
his  hand  upon  his  lieart,  and  find  it 
diere.  That  »  the  ptace  of  mysteiy. 
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both  of  godlinen  and  iniquity.  Thenoe 
must  come  every  revelation  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  every  work  of  art, 
in  poem  or  picture,  in  marble  group, 
or  musical  expression. 

But  each  such  woi%  is  a  woik  of 
genius;  and  genius,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, has  reference  to  nature.  And 
verily  to  nature,  and  out  upon  nature, 
should  the  poet— (we  use  the  term 
generically,  as  applicable  to  artists  of 
all  kinds,  nay,  to  men  of  science  also) 
• — look,  and  thence  brini;  "  home"  the 
treasures  llial  are  afar  oH,  made  more 
valuable  by  distance.  Bring  home  I 
but  even  in  those  outgoings  is  he  still 
at  home — himself  but  modified  in  those 
apparent  external  forms,  and  which 
only  so  appear  because  that  space  in 
which  thev  lie  side  by  side^  or  tae  tine 
in  whidi  they  move  one  amr  the  other, 

*'  The  figures  of  a  elittering  Lore, 

The  gorgeous  symbols  of  an  Unknowa  Tongoe, 
The  eloquence  of  a  Language  Mjsticsl, 
The  ioal-exeitiDg  secrets  or  ■  Science, 

,  Written  in  tomes  which  are  tlie  iinivorse  ; 
Lettered  in  stars,  worded  in  burning  worlds, 
Aud  syllabled  in  systems  radiance-wrougbt !" 

"Rravo,  Alfred  Doniiu !  even  thou 
art  a  poet,  though  small ;  yet,  in  these 
same  seven  lines,  great  as  the  greatest. 
Thus  is  the  human  soul  at  home,  even 


is  a  mode  of  his  perceiving;  his,  who 
of  no  beginning  is  reminiscent,  and  of 
no  end  is  anticipant — il)c  Child  of  Eter- 
nity, the  Heir  of  Immortality  ;  his  mind 
••its  own  place,"  its  own  time ;  of 
both  capacious,  circumseribii^  both, 
and  "«//  that  they  inherit,"  however 
distant  that  all  may  seem  —  even  the 
stars  in  the  intimie  heaven  !  UuiuelJ' 
bui  modified/  yea,  and  representative 
only  of  himself,  in  faint  echoes  of  the 
works  of  his  undet^tanding  and  will. 
Thus  Alfred  Domitt  even  —  a  poet 
whom  we  delight  to  honour,  not  oq 
account  of  any  merit  he  haih,  but  be- 
cause nobody  else  will— ay,  thus  even 
Alfred  Domitt  can  see,  or  think  he 
sees,  because  other  and  greater  verse- 
mongers before  him  have  seen,  in  that 
aatral  alphabet, 


m  tlie  far  and  high  heavens,  tracing  her 
own  operations  in  the  writing,  reading, 
and  anthmetic  of  the  celestial  lumina- 
So  she,  in  every  act  of  sensation^ 


"  Ranges 

Like  light,  and  turns  transparent  what  she  sees  ; 

Making  all  new,  yet  tiudmg  nought  that  biruugc  i^, 

RflMininf  in  ktru^,  she  takes  Mr  plessure, 

An  unchanged  spirit  through  untmnibcred  chsogSSi 

An  ever-flowing  yet  exhaustless  treasure 

Of  fragrant  siiaaelicious  essenose 

Of  mdodiee  in  everv  varied  measurs— 

Of  sweeter,  more  ethereal  relishes, 

i  ban  tlie  bee  sips  from  dewy  bud  at  mom, 

And  Beauty  lavish  of  its  lovelinesa.'' 


So  maketh  tlie  soul  her  own  paradise 
wherever  she  will,  yet  no  dream-land 
either;  for  there  **even  all  thoughts 

arc  acts,  ideas  are  rea/iues :"  even 
there,  in  Uie  paradise  cf  Hades.  That 
Hades  is  the  fieart — the  heart  of  man, 
even  as  it  is  the  heart  of  earth,"  the 
apocalyptic  heaven,  the 

•<  Beautiful  ei^l  mother  of  us  all !" 

Herein  only  man  ••sch%i  things  as  they 

are here  is  the  centre  of  all  gravities, 
and  hence  all  motion  spiiugs.  But 
itself?— 

*'  Itself  at  rest  isunovtSkle  rsoMins, 
Exempt  iVem  change,  necessity,  and 

chance. 

Hero  in  pure  unity  ixue  Sabbath  reigns, 
Original,  etensl,  final  proof. 


Prime  archetype  of  all  our  orb  con(uia« — 
An  intt'llt'ctiial  pamdigme,  whereof 
The  world  of  sense  is  hut  a  ]>!ir>ible  ; 
A  fable  wrought  in  an  intricate  woof; 
A  mjrstery,  not  without  sn  oraele, 
Dut  misinterpreted,  neglected,  soomed, 
•  Shadowy  of  truth,'  and  symbolising  well ; 
A  theatru — bow  gorgeously  adorned  ! 
A  sls^,  of  scenes  iUoeive,  end  of  oMn 
Drost  in  disguises  pbantsst, and  subnnu <1. 
Awhile  the  actors  plsy  their  psrt  j  ag«o, 
Sowsn  end  slave  to  equal  state  rstum. 
Yet  nothing  changed  but  the  appesienoe 
then." 

But  we  have  no  more  room  for  feme 

rijiKi  extracts,  mucli  as  we  love  titat 
lorm  of  vers*'.  What  we  have  to  say 
is  said  —  that,  liowever  ibc  heart  may 
look  abroad,  she  yet  remaioi  at  rest. 
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like  the  ark  on  Ararat ;  never  forsakes 
the  bosom  that  is  her  home,  and  which, 
tike  thtt  aik  thai  thus  tested,  contains, 
while  roving  over  the  universe  of  wa- 
ters, all  that  is  sacrod  in  the  world  ; 
conveying  its  inmates  from  place  to 
place —  a  deluge-ship —and  froin  its 
windows  shewing  tliem  the  miracles  of 
▼engwmce  and  redemption,  without 
their  once  stirring  out  of  doors.  In 
the  ark  of  the  heart,  therefore,  look  we 
Ibr  the  crypt  in  which  all  sacred  books 
originate.  Every  volnne  that  comes 
from  thence  let  us  esteem  divine.  This 
is  the  test  by  which  we  will  judge  all 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Testament,  old  or 
new;  aod  this  test  all  those  Scriptotes, 
both  new  and  old,  will  abide,  so  long 
as  in  the  bosom  of  man  there  beats  a 
heart,  so  long  as  there  is  grandeur  in 
ito  throbbiiigs.  Tliere  from  the  fint 
dawn  of  childhood  may  we  intertwine, 
Ibr  growing  genius, 

•*  The  passions  that  bidld  op  onr  httmsn 

soul. 

Nor  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of 

man, 

Bntwitbhigh  objects  and«nduringthiogs, 

With  life  and  nature:  pnrifvinf;  thin 
The  elements  of  feeling  ami  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying  by  suck  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear.* 

^Villl  what  philosoythic  reference  to 
tl)e  constitution  of  our  being  is  the  very 
first  verse  of  Genesis  written :    In  the 
beginning  Eloldm  affiliated  the  heavens 
and  the  earth !"    Self-affirmation  of 
Being  breaking  the  eternal  silence-— 
(or  wliat  to  us  is  silence,  though  in 
itself  and  for  iiself  an  everlasting  utter- 
ance—  the  Logos  ever  affirming  and 
reaffirming  Divine  being  *'  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo,"  as  we 
learn  from  Coleridge,  "is  the  nniverse'*) 
—and  generating  thus  a  whole  creation 
— an  entire  and  newly-published  Spell- 
ing-book, into  which  the  syllables  of 
the  mysterious  Symbol,  the  spoken 
Image,  the  begotten  Word,  was  self- 
divided.    How  simple  1  how  sublime 
is  the  Mosaic  announcement!  how  ob- 
scure! yet  how  radiant  with  "the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  T  Pass  we  on,  then, 


dust,  half  deitv!"  None,  perhaps, 
would  be  wholly  the  former;  repine 

we  not  either  that  we  cannot  be  wholly 
the  latter.  Some  would  he  delivered 
from  "  the  body  of  this  death  and 
some,  like  Wordswortli,  doubtless  con- 
ceive it  were  a  joy, 

•*  In  vigorous  health, 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and 
Mood). 

And  to  the  elenents  surrender  it. 

As  if  it  were  a  spirit.    How  divine 
1  bo  liberty  for  truil,  for  mortal  man, 
To  roam  at  large  among  anpeopled  glens 

And  mountsunous  retiromonts.  only  trod 
V>y  devious  footsteps  ;  regions  consecrate 
To  eldest  time !  and,  recliU'.Hs  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  rav»n  (piint  in  her  nsat. 
Be  as  a  Presonce  or  a  Motion — onn 
Among  the  many  there  j  and  while  the 
mists 

Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  esU  out  shapes 
And  plmntoms  trom  the  cr^  and  solid 

eartl]. 

As  Ikst  aa  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instruuMnt  J  snd  while  the 

strenms 

(As  at  a  lirst  creation,  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  their  untried  fticulties) 
Descending'  from  tin-  rf>'^i(»ii  of  tlu;  clouds. 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  enrili. 
More  midtitndhions  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them :  what  a  joy  to 
roam 

An  equal  among  mightiest  energies ! 
And  haply  somrtimes  with  articulate 

voice. 

Amid  the  deafening  tumult, scarcely  beard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud. 
Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  let  it  have  an  end  from  month  to 
month  I" 

Nor  less  characteristic  is  the  passion- 
ate desire  of  the  world-wearied,  clay- 
burdened  Byron  : 

"  Oh,  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling- 
plaoe. 

With  000  &ir  spirit  Ibr  my  minister !" 

The  poet  Owner,  who  felt  the  anta- 
gonism of  our  "  false  nature,"  with  the 
law  of  the  mind,  so  painfully  as,  like  a 
coward,  to  die  many  times  before  his 
death,  wished  with  like  vehBtviOBcebfa^oogle 
•*  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness ; 
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*?  Tlwmli  with  them  to  couTWiw  Mil 

barely  he  our  lot." 

Wherever  there  is  man,  there  is  such 
spirit,  fair  or  foul,  angel  or  liend  ;  and 
oommunion. therewith  is  always  pos- 
•flblt.  Such  self-converse  is  no  unapt 
image  of  that  eternal  fellowship,  that 
celestial  colloquy  which,  in  what  ap- 
pears to  us  tne  silence  previous  to 
creation, jnvesbiith  to  worlos.  Silence  I 
Neither  Silence  nor  Solitude  was  ever 
yet  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Eternity 
has  no  record  in  her  great  archives  of  a 
ioltluy  Deitv.  Eve  the  hlll^  befian 


his  iroiks  of  old,  was  Wisdom  his 

companion;  she  was  set  up  from  ever- 
lasting; and  when  the  ages  were  con- 


alitiited,  the  mysterious  Beginning  re- 
ported, that  therein  it  found  already- 
existing  the  coeternal  and  coequ<d 
Word.  No  solitary  worker  was  the 
Creator  when  he  projecled  man;  baft 
in  his  high  council-chamber  communed 
with  the  ineffable  but  covenanted  ones, 
saying,  Let  us  make  man  Nor 
sinoe  hath  TioM  vapoited  other.  Of 
socfa  spiritnal  self-intercourse  hath  man 
been  always  capable.  And  so  in  every 
spot  may  he  find  a  "  favourable  spirit,'' 
an  "  affable  angel  and,  in  like  man>* 
ner,  projecting  hiaaself  into  tiie  QUit^ 
region,  he  may  converse  tiierewith  as 
with  another — a  being  wisely  mad,ailA 
rationally  "  beside  himself."  Thus 


4* 


Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 

Man  walked ;  and  when  and  where  soe'er  he  moved, 

Alone  or  mated,  ioUtude  was  not. 

lie  hoiird,  upon  the  wind,  the  articuliite  voiflO 
Of  God,  and  angels  to  his  sight  appeared. 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  Paradise ; 
Or  through  the  grOves,  gUdlBg  like  moruing 
Enkindhul  hy  the  sun.    He  sat,  nnd  talked 
With  wiaged  messengers,  who  daily  brought 
To  his  anoiaa  laland  in  the  etheteal  deep. 
Tidings  of  jof  and  lore.** 


Not  from  this  state  hath  man  fallen ; 
though  Wordsworth,  immediately  afler 
the  passage  just  quoletl,  saith  he  hath. 
Botii  Sin  and  Sorrow  tell  a  difierent 
lale.  How  consistent  with  all  we  luow 
of  our  intellectual  constitutioil,  is  that 
appetite  for  knowledge  good  or  evil, 
whereby  we  may  be  as  gods  —  being 
already  able  to  talk  with  such,  as  re- 
flected in  the  shadows  of  our  own 
bmet  man — the  spirits  of  our  spirit! 
Man  fell,  indeed,  but  not  ^rom  those 
**  pure  heights,"  but  to  tliem.  There- 
after "they  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
Xiohim  wUkmg  in  the  garden,  in  the 
cool  of  the  day."  How  touching  the 
sequent  recital  I  "And  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence 


of  Jehovah  Elohim,  amongst  the  tract 

of  the  garden."  How  touching,  nay, 
how  true  !  Then  came  the  crimination 
of  each  other  —  tlie  first  instance  on 
record  of  man  or  woman  turning  kin^s 
evidence;  and  every  word  written  with 
the  pen  of  truth  in  the  very  heart's 
blood  of  lx>th.  To  Cain  also  came  the 
angel,  after  the  blood  of  Abel  had 
cried  from  the  ground ;  and  then,  and 
before,  to  the  fiist  parents  came  sorrow, 
and  since  to  us.  Pale  Sorrow  !  hath 
she  not  borrowed  even  Wordsworth's 
own  poetic  voice,  to  make  him  testi^ 
against  his  own  dictum,  that  not  from 
but  to  these  heigjits  God's  imag^ 
h4»8ed? 


"  The  poets,  in  their  eleeies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves — 
Thej  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn, 
Ana  senseless  rocks  :  nor  idly;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Ohediant  to  tiie  strong  creative  power 
Of  btunan  Passion.    Svmpathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  nuud, 
And  graw  with  thoug ht.** 

Yes,  verily,  strong  is  die    creative    sion  described  as  so  mighty,  or  of  the 


power  of  human  Passion;"  and  thereof 
"comes  it,  that  the  groves,  the  hills,  the 
streams,  the  rocks,  are  not  "  senseless," 
but  instinct  with  spirit.  Spirit  is  there  1 
Each  hath  its  spirit,  child^of  the 


Sjrmnathies  noanllested  in  moretranqvil 

moods.  This  our  pseudo-ENOCH  knew 
(from  whom  we  quote  now,  that  the 
reader  of  Regina  —  maiden  Queen  of 
titsiaiy  England,  Soothmd,  Inhmd, 
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ttd  BerwK^t-npon-Tweed — may  not 

misdeem  that  we  km  (|iiite  Ibigot  our 

task).  This,  repeat,  our  pseudo- 
Ekoch  knew,  as  the  folio wini;  chapter 
(the  LI  Xtli)  will  testify  to  the  judicious : 

**  (1)  Then  auoUier  angel,  who  pro- 
ee«ded  with  me*  spoke  to  ma;  (f)  tad 
shewed  me  the  first  and  Inst  spcrpts  in 
heaven  above,  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth  :  (3)  in  the  extremities  of  h«ven, 
•and  in  the  foundations  of  it,  and  in  the 
receptacle  of  the  winds.    (4)  He  shfued 
«M  bow  their  Spirits  were  divided  ;  how 
they  were  bell  red ;  end  htm  both  the 
■poags  and  the  winds  were  numhort^d 
according  to  the  force  of  their  Spirit. 
<5>  He  »h«wtd  mt  the  power  ot  the 
■oon'e  light,  thet  its  power  is  «  JoA 
«lie  ;  as  well  as  the  divisions  ofthe  stars, 
according  to  tlieir  respective  names  i 
(6)  that  every  division  is  divided;  tint 
tiie  lightning  hashes ;  (7)  that  their  Host* 
immediatolv  "hey  ;  and  that  a  cassation 
takes  place  during  thunder,  in  the  con- 
tiirasneeoriteioiMd.  Keraretbafliim- 
der  and  tha  Hghtning  separated  ;  neither 
do  hoth  of  them  move  with  <mf  Spirit; 
yet  are  they  not  separated.  (8 )  For  when 
theligbtiitnfflighteae,the  thunder  sovnda, 
and  the  Spirit  at  a  proper  period  pauses, 
making  an  equal  division  between,  them  j 
ior  the  receptacle  of  their  timea  is  what 
•and  te.   Each  of  them  at  a  proper  sea- 
son is  restrained  with  a  bridle,  and  turned 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  which  thus 
propels  Aon  afle<n^ing  to  the  spacious 
extent  ofthe  earth.  (9)  The  Spirit  liVe- 
wiaa  of  the  Sea  is  potent  and  strong,  and, 
as  a  strong  power,  turns  it  hack  with  a 
hfidla;  to  le  it  driven  ftrwards,  and 
■eatteted  against  the  mountains  of  the 
earth.    The  Spirit  of  the  frost  has  iU 
Angel  i  in  the  Spirit  of  Heil  there  ie  a 
irood  Angel;  the  Spirit  of  Snow  eeaaea 
in  its  strenfrth,  and  a  solitary  Spirit  is  in 
it,  which  ascends  from  it  like  vapour,  and 
is  called  leftigeretioB.   (10)  The  Snirit 
of  Hist  dwells  with  them  in  their 
receptacles  ;  but  it  has  a  receptacle  to 
itself;  for  its  progress  is  in  splendour. 
(11)  In  light  and  in  darkness,  in  winter 
and  in  summer.   It-s  rpcept;u-l»<  is  brijxlit, 
and  an  Angel  is  in  it.    (U)  1  be  Spirit 
of  Dew  has  its  abode  in  the  aztrenutiea 
ef  heaven,  in  connexion  wift  ^e  recep. 
tMde  of  rain  ;  and  its  progress  is  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer.  The  cloud  produced 
by  it  and  Ae  eload  of  the  ndet  beeome 
anited ;  one  gives  to  the  other ;  and 
when  the  Spirit  of  Rain  is  in  motion, 
from  its  receptacle  Angels  come,  end 
opening  ite  receptacle,  bring  it  forth. 
(18)  When,  Ukewiee.  it  ie  eprinkled 


over  all  tlie  earth,  it  forms  an  tmion  with 
every  kind  of  water  on  the  ground  ;  for 
the  waters  remain  on  the  ground,  because 
tliej  affb«d  noariabment  to  the  earth  fifiQin 
the  Most  High,  who  is  in  heaven.  (14) 
Upon  this  account,  therefore,  there  is  a 
measure  m  the  rain,  which  the  Angels 
reoeiva.  (15)  These  thinga  I  saw :  lU 
of  them,  even  paradise." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  passage, 
and  might  have  htau  written  by  Baron 
Swedenborg, — a  man  in  wluHn  the 
**  creative  power"  of  science  and  theo- 
logy raised  as  many  spirits  as  ever  an- 
swered to  the  spell  of  turbulent  Passions 
ortranquilSympathies.  O  Wordsworth! 
not  even  thy  Peter  Bell  was  feOen 
below  such  ;  with  him  die  "  epirilr  of 
the  mind  "  were  busy :  for,  verity, 
"  A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield  ; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear 

No  wonder  the  last  (guilty  Fear)  brought 
before  the  eye  of  Cain  the  Avenger  I 

Nor  was  he  without  Sorrow  then  and 
afterwards;  that  dogged  answer  ofhia 
was  from  a  wounded  heart. 
"  Repentance  is  a  gentle  sprite  ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
*Tia  lodged  within  her  silent  tear." 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Cain  ftU  not 
remorse  only,  but  repented,  and  was, 
notwithstanding  his  cnine,  ^gp*^  CAtm- 
ttam  all bhi  life  afterwards.  The  punish- 
ment greater  tliiin  he  could  bear,  had 
not  been  borne  but  by  a  repentant  and 
redeemed  soul.    Nay,  he  was  saved  — 
from  temporal  penalty  clearly.  ••Who- 
so slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  sevenfold."    But  hence- 
forth was  Sorrow,  the  great  distilleress 
of  genuine  spirits,  his  companion;  and 
witti  what  effect  she  wielded  her  potent 
wand,  Coleridge  has  given  us  some 
intimation  in  that  strange  fragment  of 
his  enti tilled  the  Wanderings  of  ' Cain  ; 
a  fearful  thing,  that  chills  the  blood  like 
an  icebolt  shot  into  the  veins. 

We  like  to  quote  vetoes  ;  and  Cole- 
ridge began  this  same  frai^rncnt  in 
Christaltd  rhymes,  but  afterwards  con- 
tinued it  in  prose.  The  verses,  however, 
are  too  good  to  be  passed  over.  Here 
they  be,  in  all  their  sweetness  and 
beauty,  lovely  as  the  babes  in  the  wood 
covered  with  the  unwitljering  leaves  of 
wild  losei  and  bladibenries  by  the 
Rdbm  Redbreasts: 
"  Encinctured  witli  a  twine  of  leaves. 
That  leafy  twine  his  only  dress! 


•  In  this  and  other  places  we  have  adopted  the  Ethiopic  idiom,  instead  of  the 
phrases  substituted  by  Dr.  Laeienca— very  frequenUy  to  the  injniy  of  fte  teat. 
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A  lovely  boy  was  ploclting  fraits 

Inn  nioonligbt  wil(lerii««8S. 
'I'be  moou  wiis  bright,  the  air  was  free. 
And  ftuits  and  flowers  together  grew 
On  ninny  a  shrub  and  Tiiiuiy  a  tree; 
And  all  put  on  a  gentle  hue. 
Hanging  in  the  ibadowy  air 
Like  a  picture  rich  and  rare. 
It  was  n  climate  wh«*rp,  tlipy  say. 
The  night  is  more  beluved  than  dar. 
Bat  who  that  beaotecnis  boy  beguiled. 
That  honuteotis  boy'  to  linprer  bereT 
Alone,  by  ni^bt,  a  little  child, 
In  place  so  mleot  and  so  wild- 
Has  be  no  friend,  no  kmng  mother 
near?" 

This  child  is  Enos,  Cain*s  first-horn  ; 
and  the  passage  is  used  by  Coleridge 
as  an  allusion  to  explain  his  notions  of 
the  harmless  species  of  mystics,  called 
by  him  ti;e  f  inliusiastic — which  species 
he  would  subdivide  into  two  ranks, 
and  describe  in  a  sort  of  allegory  or 
parable.  He  requests  bis  reader  to 
imagine  a  poor  pilgrim  benighted  in  a 
wilderness  or  desert,  and  pushing  his 
way  in  the  starless  dark  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand.  Chance,  or  his  happy 
genius,  leads  him  to  an  oasis  natural 
garden,  such  as  in  tlie  creations  of  his 
youtliful  fancy  he,  Coleridge,  s\ipposes, 
in  the  passa&e  before  us,  £uos,  the  child 
of  Cain,  to  nave  found . 

Beautiful  —  nay,  like  the  Ladye  Ge- 
raldine,  "  beautiful  exceedingly" — all 
the  passages  referred  to  (we  wish  we 
could  quote  them),  written  all  to  prove 
that  mysticism  is  moonshine!  The 
Wandaingi  of  Cain  may  have  been 
written  with  a  similarly  laudable  pur- 
pose, to  demonstrate  that  moonshine  is 
mysticism  1  To  poor  Cain  it  is  even  so. 
Led  bv  his  son  Enos,  he  finds  liioiself 
in  a  iorest  of  fir-trees,  and  th^  go 
together  in  search  of  the  open  moon- 
light. Tbev  get  into  a  winding  and 
narrow  path,  which  the  sun  at  high 
noon  sometimes  speckled,  but  never 
illumined;  and  then  was  it  dark  — 
dark  as  a  cavern.  Cain  uroaiis  deeply ; 
darkness  must  have  been  fearful  to  such 
an  one — alone;  and  how  glad  and 
grateful  must  he  have  been  for  the 
company  of  a  little  child  !  Guide  we, 
liitie  child,  said  Cain.  "  And  the 
innocent  little  child  clasped  a  finger 
of  the  hand  which  had  murdered  the 
righteous  Abel ;  and  he  guided  his 
father.  *  The  fir-branches  <lrop  upon 
thee,  my  son.'  —  *  Yea,  pleasantly, 
Ihther,  for  I  ran  fiist  and  eagerly  to 
bring  thee  the  pitcher  and  the  cake, 
and  my  body  is  not  yet  cool.  How 


happy  the  squirrels  are  that  feed  on 
the>^c  fir-trees!  Tlicy  leap  from  boncrh 
to  bough,  and  the  old  squirrels  play 
round  their  young  ones  in  the  nest. 
I  clomb  a  tree  yesterday  at  noon, 
O  my  father,  that  I  might  play  with 
thorn  ;  but  they  leapt  away  from  the 
branches  —  even  to  the  slender  twigs 
did  they  leap,  and  in  a  moment  I 
beheld  (hem  on  another  tree.  Why, 

0  my  father,  would  they  riot  play  with 
me  ?  Is  it  because  w  e  are  not  so  happy 
as  they  ?  Is  it  because  I  groan  some 
times,  even  as  thou  groanest?*  Then 
Cain  stopped,  and  stifling  his  groant, 
he  sank  to  the  earth,  and  the  child 
Enos  stood  in  the  darkness  beside  him ; 
and  Cain  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried 
bitterly,  and  saia,  '  The  HJightv  One 
that  persecutelh  mc  is  on  this  sine  and 
on  that ;  he  pursucth  my  soul  like  tiie 
wind,  like  the  sand-blast  be  passetli 
through  me ;  he  is  around  me  even  as 
the  air ;  O  that  I  might  be  utterly  no 
more  !  I  desire  to  die  \  Yea,  Uie  things 
that  never  bad  life,  neither  move  they 
upon  the  earth,  behold  they  seem  pre- 
cious to  mine  eyes.  O  that  a  man 
might  live  without  the  breath  of  bis 
nostrils,  so  I  might  abide  in  darkness, 
and  blackness,  and  an  empty  space  ! 
Yea,  I  would  lie  down,  I  would  not 
rise,  neither  would  I  stir  my  limbs  till 

1  became  as  the  rock  in  the  den  of  the 
lion,  on  which  the  young  lion  resteth 
his  head  whilst  he  sleepelh.  For  the 
torieDt  that  roareth  far  off  halh  a  voice; 
and  the  clouds  in  heaven  look  terribly 
on  mo  ;  the  Mighty  One  who  is  as:ainsi 
mc  spc;ikelh  in  tiie  wind  of  the  cetlar- 
tree,  and  in  silence  am  I  dried  up." 

Tilis  is  power,  this  is  genius,  this 
is  —  poetry  I  So  it  is  when  they  Came 
to  the  turning  of  the  path,  where  "  the 
beech-trees  formed  a  low  aicli,  and  llie 
moonlight  appeared  for  a  mointnl  like 
a  dazzling  portal.  Enos  ran  before 
and  stood  in  the  open  air ;  and  when 
Cain,  his  father,  emenj^ed  from  the 
darkness,  the  child  was  affrighted,  for 
the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain  were  wasted 
as  by  fire ;  his  hair  was  black,  and 
niaftod  into  loathly  curls,  and  his  cotm- 
tonance  was  dark  and  wild,  and  lohl, 
in  a  strange  and  terrible  language,  of 
agonies  tlmt  had  been,  and  were,  and 
were  still  to  continue  to  be.*' 

But  if  all  this  be  nne,  incomparably 
fine — as,  by  the  eternal  Heavens  I 
it  is— what  shall  we  sav  to,  where 
shall  we  find  words  to  oeacribe^  the 
rest  of  the  fiagnient  t  It  is  a  *^  thing 
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to  dream  of,  not  to  tell;**  yet  must  it 

be  told.  Spirit  of  Remorse!  wizard 
Spirit  I  by  what  niigic  power  didst 
tiK>u,  in  Cain's  soul-mirror,  conjure  up 
raoii  horrible  phantoms  into  apparent 
minett  as  that  whcrewitli,  only  to  read 
of,  W9  shudder  fearfully  —  shudder  as 
Elipha/.  did,  when  a  suirit  passed  be- 
fore his  face,  while  deep  sleep  had 
fiillen  on  men,  and  the  hair  of  his 
flesh  stood  up  ? 

It  is  a  desert  scene — the  most  deso- 
late—  into  which  ifie  poet  has  intro- 
duced Cain  and  his  little  child  —  nish 
to  the  place  where  Enos  had  found  the 
pitcher  and  cake.  But,  ere  they  arrived 
there,  they  beheld  a  human  shape  ;  his 
back  was  towards  them,  and  they  were 
coming  up  unperceived,  when  they 
heard  him  smite  his  breast  and  cry 
aloud,  "  W'o  is  nie!  wo  is  me!  I  must 
never  die  again,  and  yet  i  am  perishing 
with  thirst  and  hunger."  I'or  the  rest 
we  must,  though  lelnclantly,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  itself.  Yet,  God 
of  the  Dead  and  Living  I  what  meaneth 
the  Scald  and  Sage  by  that  mysterious 
intimation  of  his,  touching  a  personal 
diflbrence  between  those  attributes  of 
thy  One  and  Eternal  Substance?  But 
we  must  muse  with  closed  lips. 

How  could  the  editor  of  Lord  Byron's 
works  fall  into  such  an  error  as  to 
suppose,  from  the  fact  of  this  ftagment 
appearing  in  the  Bijou  for  1828,  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
mystery  of  Cain  ?  That  critic  would 
do  great  injtistice  to  Coleridge's  genius 
who  ooald  believe  that  this  great  poet 
would  condescend  to  imitate  anybody, 
much  less  Txjrd  Bvron,  whose  own 
mystery  was  probably  suggested  by 
Coleridge's  ftagment,  of  whidi  he  had 
ample  means  of  knowledge.  The  fecA 
is,  however,  that  the  fragment  was 
compose<l,  as  Coleridge  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Anekni  Mariner  and  the  first  book  of 
Christiibel  were  written.  This  is  de- 
cisive of  the  question.  Chrisiuhrl  had 
a  similar  fate,  giving  birth,  winle  in 
MS.,  to  the  Lady  of  Ihc  Lake,  by 
which  it  was  superseded  in  the  maiket. 
But  what  cares  Coleridge  for  this  ?  The 
truth  is  known  by  all  competent  people 
•—his  reputation  is  sure — and  wiih  the 
lust  of  lucre  he  was  never  plagued. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  we  meant  to 
tell,  but  to  shew  what  magic  wand  was 
wielded  by  Sorrow  and  guilty  Fear, 
and  what  creative  power  had  L*assion 
and  Sympathy ;  so  that^  as  each  one 
may  say  lor  himself. 


"  From  the  well 
Of  my  own  being,  a  pure  sphen;  of  light 
I  can  project,  and  shape  and  syllable 
With  fbnn  and  name ;  or  on  darkness 
drear. 

Even  as  tin*  ovo  of  childhood  doth,  create 
Pictures  and  triczps,  indistinct  or  clear.** 

Nay,  is  not  this  the  very  source,  the 
fountain-head,  of  the  tradition  on  which 
the  spurious  Book  of  Enochs  with  other 
poems  of  the  kind  of  later  dale,  have 
been  founded  ?  Have  we  not  detected 
the  precise  birthplace  of  that  strange 
story  touching  the  giant  sons,  of  the 
embrace  of  angels  with  a  sex  more 
beautiful  than  they,  whidi  did  draw 
down  the  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er 
return  ?"  The  tale,  witli  all  its  extra- 
vagance, is  not  idtiiiMit  a  peculiar  gran- 
deur in  its  Elhiopic  dress.  We  call 
it  a  poewy  not  because  it  is  apocryphal, 
but  because  it  is  spurious.  An  apo- 
cryphal book  might  have  been  written 
by  the  real  Enoch ;  the  only  distinctioD 
between  an  apocryphal  and  a  divine 
I  ook  being,  that  the  one  is  an  inspira- 
tion and  the  other  an  imitation.  Fox 
the  Quaker,  and  Irving  the  lluniani- 
tarian,  imitate  the  style  and  language 
of  the  Scriptural  books ;  but  the  imiui- 
tions  never  can  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  their  models.  They,  however, 
have  written  in  their  own  names :  their 
books  are  therefore  not  spurious — it  is 
only  their  inspiration  that  is  doubtful. 
They  stand  in  the  situation  of  most  of 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Uie  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  to  which — even 
admitting  the  genuineness  of  the  author- 
ship, and  the  authenticity  of  the  facts, 
or  supposing  the  facts  related  to  be 
correct — the  great  fact  of  inspiration 
is  suspected.  These  remarits  apply 
not  to  a  spurious  work — one  written 
under  the  name  <^  another — which 
may  be,  and  has  been,  done  from  a 
feeling  of  modesty.  Such  a  work  may, 
notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  be 
inspired  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  subject 
quite  bosule  the  question  of  inspiration, 
it  IS  clear  that  it  cannot  invalidate  the 
cHdms  of  a  work  to  the  attribute  of 
poetic ;  it  cannot  abate  one  jot  of  its 
character  as  a  poem  ;  poetic  inspira- 
tion may  exist  under  any  name,  real  or 
assumed.  It  is  equally  poetry  whether 
published  under  the  name  of  Barry 
Cornwall  or  plain  B.  W.  Proctor. 

It  being  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  book  in  (piesiion  is  spurious,  writ- 
ten under  un  assumed  name,  and  the 
sup|)osition  of  an  assumed  date^  we 
shall  take  leave  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
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poen*  In  tfiii  light  H  cpaMs  agwn 
mder  the  category  of  apociypilMLl,  as 

being  clearly  not  altogether  an  original 
either  in  style  or  sentiment,  but  an 
imitation,  written,  as  &j  as  the  author 
might,  in  the  spirit  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Now  it  is  a  reniaik- 
able  feet,  and  shews  how  superior  in- 
spiration, whelhei  poetic,  or  religious, 
orscienttfic,  is  to  learning,  in  all  cases, 
that  in  imitations  it  is  generalty  the 
fiiults  that  are  copied,  rather  than  the 
real  beauties  of  the  model.  The  imi- 
tators of  2Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron, 
•f  Miltoo  and  Pope,  all  endeavoured 
to  oatch  the  eccentricities  of  their  re- 
spective originals,  rather  than  those 
better  qualities  in  which  they  moved 
in  harmony  with  the  universal  laws  of 
the  beantiral  and  itddiflse.  Urns  onr 
pseudo-Enoch  a£Rscts  tlie  traascenden* 
tal  in  style  and  argument,  in  which  two 
apparent  contradictions  may  both  be 
true,  that  so  much  distinguishes  the 
Hebrew  Scriptufs.  He  is  ahrn  fond 
of  prophetic  visions,  and  prefers  the 
incongruous  and  out  of  nature  to  the 
simple  and  ordinary.  Goats  and  rams 
and  kine  crowd  his  pages,  manifest 
supernatural  horns,  and  perform  won- 
drous antics.  He  makes  nothing  of 
generating  elej^liants,  camels,  and  asses, 
by  lite  uuion  of  fallen  stars  witii  young 
eows.  All  thb  is  not  to  dream,  but  to 
Man  dreaming. 

In  other  respects  the  work  deserves 
the  chanicler  of  an  original  poem  —  we 
allude  to  its  general  abstinence  from 
mirscles,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
ajgency.  Written  for  a  oamal  geneii- 
tion,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  cor- 
poreal and  tleslily  ;  they  are  of  "  the 
earth,  earthy  though,  doubtless,  also 
of  the  heaven,  heavenljr.  Bat  the  in- 
Ihnle  and  eternal  is  symbolised  tttlhem 


bv  the  fartnitkHis  of  time  and  space. 
For  sttch  ii  tfie  universal  order  of  man's 

cultivation,  as  regards  the  race ;  first  the 
natural,  arKl  afterwards  the  spiritual. 
The  whole  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  so 
spiritual,  that  it  Bright  have  been  wrill* 
ten  by  Immanuel  Swedenborg.  Not  in 
the  body,  but  in  the  spirit,  happen  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  chance  to 
Enoch.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  angels  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
human  mortals  :  thus  Lot  and  Abraham 
entertained  gods  unawares.  But  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  angels  of  Enoch. 
They  are  indeed  the  creatures  of  those 
strong  Passions  or  gentler  S3rmpathies 
which  Byron,  in  his  Heaven  and  Knrth, 
has  so  well  set  forth  in  the  cbaractcia 
of  AhoUbamah  and  Anah. 

Poor  Anah  I  all  her  fte  is  6iat 
Aasiel  cannot  by  kis  nature  sym- 
pathise **  with  her  t 

With  me  thou  canst  not  siimpathisf. 
Except  in  love ;  and  there  thou  must 
A^oMwMge  ^at  oute  loving  dust 

Ne'er  wept  beneath  skies." 

This  craving  for  sympathy  marks  her 
character :  her  doubt  uf  it  shews  the 
depth  of  the  seniiuieot.  Who  ucer 
dmbted,  never  loved. 

"  Yet,  seraph  dear ! 

Oh  hear! 

For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not 

die. 

Until  I  know  diet  Innistdie  in  knowu^ 

That  thou  forgetst  in  tliine  eternity 
Her  whoso  heart  death  oould  not  keep 

from  oWflowing 
Forlhse,fannuntalesseneeasthou  artr 

Such  is  her  gentle  character — the  Child 

of  Sympathy  —  a  feeling,  though  deep 
atui  strong,  yet  tranquil,  in  comparison 
with  the  turbulent  ras.<iion  tbat  casts 
out  volumes  of  lava  fifom  the  volcano 
of  AhoUbamah's  heart. 


"  Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  1  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee — that  will  I  not: 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  amy  move  thee.  Digitized  by  Gopole 
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Thoa  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  Inl^ 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  fears,  and  peal. 

Like  tbe  eternal  tbuiiden  of  the  deep* 
Into  my  ears  this  troth,  *  Tbov  Ut'iI  tat  ever  1' 

But  if  it  be  in  joy 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know  ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  Giver, 

Who  foMs  in  clouds  tli«»  fonts  of  bliss  andw<06* 

But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy. 
Change  us  he  may,  hot  not  o*envfaelin ;  we  an 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  mnatim 
With  him  if  be  will  war  with  us  :  with  thee 

I  can  ahare  all  things,  even  inunortal  sorrow  ; 
For  flion  hast  Tentond  to  ■bare  life  with  mt. 
And  shall  I  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No  !  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me  thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coll 
Around  me  still !  end  I  will  smile. 

And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold  * 

Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

Ai — hut  deecend ;  and  proTO 

A  flMMtal's  lore 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  !" 


This  poem  is  out  of  all  sight  and 
measure  the  very  best  of  Byron's 
Faustish  efilisioos.  It  is  severe,  clas* 
rigalp  impassioiied,  deep,  high,  broady 
Crae  to  the  immortal  instincts  of  tbe 
human  heart!  In  the  tradition,  how- 
ever, with  whicli  we  have  to  do  — 
following  the  Mosajc  record — the  err- 
ing angels  are  not  won  down  by  female 
invocations,  however  beautiful;  but  vo- 
luntarily descend  to  hold  converse  with 
the  dau^jhters  of  men,  Samyaza  and 
Azazyel,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  are 
among  tbe  cbieft  of  the  rebel  angels — 
••the  sons  of  heaven,"  who,  in  the  days 
when  *'  the  sons  of  men  had  multiplied, 
and  it  happened  tliat  daughters  were 
born  to  them,  elegant  and  beautiful,^- 
bebeld  them,  and  became  enamoured 
of  them,  saying  to  each  other.  Come, 
let  us  select  for  ourselves  wives  from 
the  progeny  of  men,  and  let  us  beget 
diildren." 

"  Then  their  leader,  Samvnza,  said  to 
them,  I  fear  that  you  may  perhajps  be 
iadiqKMed  to  the  performance  of  this 
•Olarprise,  and  that  I  alone  shall  sufl'er 
fiv  to  grievous  a  crime.  But  they  an- 
swered and  said.  We  all  awear,  and  bind 
ourselves  hj  anrtaal  execrations  that  we 
will  not  change  our  intention,  but  execute 
onr  projected  undertaking.  Then  they 
swore  utogecher,  end  sU  bomd  them- 
selves hy  mutual  ezeerstioos.  Their 
whole  number  was  two  hundred,  who 
descended  upon  Ardis,  which  is  the  top 
of  mount  Aitnon.  That  mountain  there- 
fore was  called  Armon,  because  thev  had 
•worn  upon  it,  and  bound  themselves  by 
mutual  execrations." 


Here  follow  the  names  of  the  angelic 
chiefs,  Samyaza  being  the  leader.  The 
narrative  then  proceeds  to  stale  that, 

*'  They  then  took  wives,  each  choosing 
for  himself;  whom  they  began  to  ap. 
proach,  and  with  whom  they  oohabitea ; 
teaching  them  sorcery,  incantations,  and 
the  dividing  of  roots  and  trees.  And  the 
women  conceiving,  brought  forth  giants, 
whose  ststufs  was  eseh  Aree  hundred 
cubits.  These  devoured  all  which  the 
labour  of  men  produced,  until  it  became 
impossible  to  feed  them :  when  thejr 
tomsd  themselves  against  men,  ia  order 
to  dSTOOr  them  ;  and  be^n  to  injure 
birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  to  eat 
their  flesh  one  aner  another,  and  to  drink 
their  blood.  Then  the  earth  lepforsd  the 
nnxighteous." 

The  next  chapter  (VIII.)  tells  ni 

that  Azazyel  taught  men  to  make 
swords,  knives,  shields,  breastplates ; 
the  fabrication  of  mirrors,  and  the 
workmanship  of  bracelets  and  orna- 
ments; the  uses  of  paint,  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  ejrebrows ;  the  use  of 
stones,  of  CTery  valuable  and  select 
kind,  and  of  alt  sorts  of  dyes ;  so  that 
the  world  became  altered.  Impiety  in- 
creased; Ibinication  multiplied;  and 
they  transgressedi  and  corrupted  all 
their  ways. ' 

Moore  has  followed  the  old  tradition 
moie  litenUr  in  The  Lova  of  the  Am^ 
gdtf  than  Byron  has  in  his  splendid 
myster)'.  The  Afi/xtery  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  the 
"  Heliacal  rising"  of  Moore  is  a  crea- 
tnre  of  the  fimcy  only.  It  is  the  office 
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of  fancy  to  deal  with  fixities,  to  alter 
nothing,  hut  merely  to  combine  and 
to  colour.  Not  so  with  imagination, 
which  Cfootet  and  changes  all  ttiings  to 
rait  her  own  high  parpoies.  Fancy 
aggregates  only  certain  symbols,  but 
imagination  niaket  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  form  and  body  to  the 
ideas  of  Reason,  thus  mediating  be- 
tween that  high  power  and  the  general 
apprehensions  of  the  sj>eculntive  under- 
stand mg.  To  fancy,  on  llie  other  hand, 
fitly  belongs  at!  thiat  ts  meant  by  alle- 
gory; wbira,although  a  parallel,  is  ano- 
ther guess-sort  of  lliinu:  from  symbolism. 
It  is  a  lower  eftbrt,  running  in  :i  similar 
directiou,  but  meeting  never  wiih  that 
higher  accomplishment.  This  was  a 
legion  of  thought  quite  within  Moore's 
reach,  if  not  entirely  \vitlii!i  his  grasp; 
and  to  a  certain  degree  he  has  success- 
fully attained  what  he  aimed  at,  in  de- 
picting the  period  when 

"  Mortals  saw  without  surprise 
In  the  mid-oir,  angelic-  <  vi-s 
Oasing  upon  this  world  below." 

Even  Moore  has  glimpses  of  the  power 
of  Passion,  of  which  we  have  already 
written  so  wisclv ;  lamenting  in  the 
very  next  line,  that  "  Passion  should 
prolane  e*en  then  that  morning  of  the 
earth."  An  imaginative  poet  would 
have  said  nothing  of  the  profanation ; 
like  a  Byron  or  a  Wonlsworth,  he 
would  look  upon  so  important  a  part  of 
the  human  constitution  with  reTerence, 
if  not  with  a^v( .  Passion  in  itself  is 
the  highest  nnd  holiest  of  things ;  it  is 
only  the  abuse  of  it  that  is  profane. 
0,what  is  Love  ?  Is  it  not  even  divine  ? 
~^tke  Deity!  No  **  ihtal  stain**  is  it 
**  on  hearts  of  heavenly  birth,"  until 
misdirected  —  nor  is  there  aught  of  snd 
tliat  can  accrue  from  woman's  love'' 
to  man  or  angel,  if  the  spirit  be  but 
pure  ftom  which  and  to  which  it  be 
commnnicnted.  All  this  imagination 
teaches ;  but  for  a  poet,  who  is  only  a 
phantast,  the  other  notion  is  "  tolerable, 
and  not  to  be  endured.'' 

Moore's  angels  are  three,  three 
noble  youths,"  the  first  is  unnamed, 
the  second  is  called  Ilubi,  and  the 
third  Zaraph.  These  names  have  no 
fetation  to  the  book  of  Enoch.  The 
three  fair  ones  are  equally  unconnected 
with  the  tnulition  by  name,  being  I.ea, 
Ldis,  and  ISiama.  But  in  iJiis  the  de- 
sign of  Moore  corresponds  with  the  an- 
tique story,  that  the  initiatory  step  in  the 
transgrr':sion  is  taken  by  the  seraphs, 
and  not  by  the  ladies.   The  nameless 


youth,  whom  the  nllegorist  describes  as 
"  the  nnheavenliest  one"  of  tlie  three, 
saw  from  the  "  blue  element'* 

One  of  earth's  fairest  womankind. 
Half  veiled  from  view,  or  rather  ahiinsd 
In  the  clear  crvst;il  of  a  brook  ; 

Which,  while  it  hid  no  single  gleam 
Of  her  youn^  beauties,  made  thm  look 

More  spint-Uke,  as  thej  might  seem 

Through  the  dim  slmdoWiDg  of  a 
dream." 

There  no  telling  how  long  this 
'*  unhcavenliest  one"  would  liave  hung 
gazing,  but  that  the  maiden  was  startled 
by  the  tremble  o  f  his  wings  nil  o'er  (  for 
through  each  plume  he      the  thrill) — 

*•  Never  shall  I  forget  those  eyes — 
The  shame,  the  innocent  surprise 
Of  that  bright  face,  when  in  the  air 
Uplooking,  she  beheld  me  there. 
It  seemed  as  if  each  thought  nnd  look, 

And  ii\ption,  were  that  minute  chained 
Fast  to  the  spot,  sudi  root  she  took* 
And,  like  a  sun-fiower  by  a  brook, 

W  ith  face  optomed^so  still  remained ." 

This  is  a  ]^rctty  picture.  Bending  his 
face  in  his  wings  to  hide  his  blushes, 
the  maid  take.-*  the  opportunity  of  dying. 
In  search  of  her,  tne  seraph  gives  up 
his  task  and  heaven,  and  soon  becomes 
her  constant  companion.  I^,  how- 
ever, is  prudent,  and  will  not  consent 
to  love  him  as  a  mortal.  A  feast  is 
held,  and  the  spirit  drinks  too  much 
wino.  After  the  banquet,  the  lady  af- 
fects to  be  very  tender,  and  requests  of 
her  angel- lover  only  to  inform  her  of 
the  spell-word  which  he  must  pro- 
nounce ere  he  may  ascend  the  skies. 

"  Unknowing  what  I  did,  inflamed. 
And  lost  already,  on  her  brow 

I  stamped  one  burning  kiss,  and  named 
The  mjatie  word,  till  then  ne'er  told 
To  linag  creature  of  eiuth'a  mould  ! 
Scarce  wus  it  said,  when,  quick  as  thought) 
Her  lips  from  mine,  like  echo,  caught 
The  holy  aoond  ;  bor  hands  and  eyes 
\\i'v<'  inatwnt  liAed  to  the  skies. 
And  thrice  to  heaven  she  spoke  it  oat 

With  that  triumphant  look  faith  wcarSa 
When  not  a  elond  of  fear  or  doubt, 

A  vapour  from  this  vale  of  tears, 

Betwe(  n  her  and  her  God  appears!** 

The  effect  of  all  this  is,  that  wings  grow 
out  of  Lea's  shoulders,  and  siie  mounts 
the  skies;  the  unheafcniiest  ODe" 
would  share  her  flight»bnt  finds  that  the 
spell-word  for  him  has  now  no  power. 

Ilubi  is  a  spirit  of  knowledge,  *'  who 
over  Time  and  Spare  and  Thought  an 
empire  claimed**— a  pretty  considerable 
dominion.  He  relates  how  the  Creator 
summoned  the  angelic  powers  to  Edeu  a 
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bowers  to  witness  the  creation  of  wo- 
man.  From  *'  that  mtracnious  hour'' 

his  spirit  was  haunted  with  her  beauty, 
and  with  ll»at  of  women  in  s^neral.  To 
him  their  forms,  souls,  feelings,  were 
God't  most  dtetarinng  mystery" — to 
him  who  burned  with  the  wish  U> 
Icnow — that  endless  thirst."  The  stars 
were  his  first  passion  of  the  kind  —  the 
desire  of  knowledge;  but  afterwards 
woman  became  to  him  nuat  lair  of 
aiart.  Yet  it  was  not  so  much  tote  as 
wonder  that  charmed  him: 

*'  A  TBhflmMit,  hot  wandering  fire, 

^VhiclI,  though  nor  love  nor  ^'et  desire, 
Though  through  all  womankind  it  took 

Its  range,  as  rmgae  as  lightnings  run. 
Yet  wanted  but  a  touch,  a  look. 

To  fix  it  hnnuag  upon  One." 

Hiat  eorionty  for  which  woman  has  so 

much  credit  particularly  interested  the 
sympathising  "  Spirit  of  Knowledge," 
—  next  her  empire  over  roan,  whom 
she  had,  notwithstanding,  mined.  At 
length  be  finds  a  maid  fitted  to  his 
fancy.  From  the  first  hour  he  saw  her, 
he  hovered  around  her  day  and  nit^ht, 
suggesting  to  her  thoughts,  and  visiting 
herdreams.  Whenthashehadwroi^t 
her  ambitious  soul  to  his  purpose,  he 
revealed  himself  to  her  at  her  altar, 
while  kneeling  to  invoke  "  the  idol  of 
her  dreams.*'  From  that  time  they 
were  on  undeistood  terms,  and  for  her 
sake  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  were 
laid  by  him  under  contribution.  Dia- 
monds and  pearls  he  found  fur  her, — 
nay,  he  would  have  given  her  a  star  to 
adorn  her  person  with,  if  he  could. 
FUhercal  mysteries  also  he  taught  her, 
as  far  as  he  knew  and  slie  could  re- 
ceive. It  was,  indeed,  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  fathers,  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  heathens  possessed  of  the 
providence  of  God,  a  future  state,  and 
other  sublime  doctrines  ofChrislianity, 
was  derived  from  the  premature  revela- 
tions of  these  fallen  angels  to  the  wo- 
men of  earth.  At  len^  lilu  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  seraph  in  unveiled 
glory,  and  calls  upon  him  to  manifest 
his  fullest  brightness.  To  this  proud 
request"  Rnbi  yielded.  But,  aUist 
bis  lustre  was  no  longer  innocuous, — 
sin  liad  changed  its  nature.  Like  ano- 
ther Semele,  his  mistress  expires  in  the 
gross  earthly  fire  thus  refealed,  ^  bladt- 
eoing  within  his  arms  to  ashes."  In 
her  last  struggle,  however,  she  was 
careful  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  hor  angel's 
brow;  it  was  burning,  and  brdnded 


him — that  last  kisa  of  love  and  sin'' 

—  piercing  into  bis  brain. 

The  Third  Angel  was  happier  in  his  ' 
loves.  Not  a  spirit  of  knowledge  was 
he,  but  of  love.  Bound  by  beauty's 
spell  wherever  he  might  find  it,  the  love 
which  he  first  felt  only  for  the  Creator 
at  last  ended  in  passion  for  the  creature. 
Nama  was  skilful  with  the  lute,  to 
which  she  .sang  sacred  songs ;  and  Za- 
laph  was  equally  attracted  bv  love, 
religion,  and  music, — all  united  in  her 

person.  His  pnssion,  accordinj^ly, 
though  a  transgression,  was  not  severely 
visited,  the  guilty  pair  being  only 
doomed  to  vnmder  on  earth  together 
through  all  time. 

Mr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  as  of  an  "  absurd  production," 

—  as  a  book  composed  of  '*  rhapso- 
dical fictions."  However  true  may  be 
the  latter  charge,  the  first  is  an  un- 
founded calumny.  All  that  relates  to 
Samyaza  and  Azazyel  is  uuexceptton- 
ably  magnificent.  Nor  is  the  share  in 
the  poem  given  to  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  Suryal,  and  Vriel,  as  "  the 
angels  who  watch,"  less  so.  Looking 
down  from  heaven,  they  saw  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  was  shed  on 
earth,  and  all  the  iniquity  which  was 
done  upon  it,  and  said  one  to  another, 
— *  It  is  the  voice  of  their  cries ;  the 
earth  deprived  of  her  children  has  cried 
even  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  And  now 
to  you,  O  ye  holy  ones  of  heaven,  the 
souls  of  men  complain,  saying,  Obtain 
justice  for  us  with  the  Most  High.' 
They  accordingly  apply  to  •*  their  Lord, 
the  King,"  for  advice  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  with  Azazyel  and  Samyasa. 
"  Then  the  Most  High,  the  Great  and 
Holy  One,  spoke,  and  sent  Arsaya- 
lalyur  to  tile  son  of  Lamecfa,"  with 
command  for  him  (Noah)  to  conceal 
himself;  in5<tructing  him,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  consummation  about  to 
take  place  in  the  coming  of  the  deluge. 
Raphael  is,  also,  directed  to  bind 
Azazyel  hand  and  loot,  to  cast  him 
into  darkness,  and,  opening  the  desert 
which  is  in  Dudael,  to  cast  him  in 
there.  "  Throw  upon  him"  (such  are 
tfie  words  of  the  writ)  buried  and 
pointed  stones,  covering  hirn  with 
darkness  ;  there  shall  he  remain  for 
ever :  cover  his  face,  that  he  may  not 
see  the  light ;  and  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment  let  him  be  cast  \u[o  the  fire." 
Gabriel,  in  like  mnnner,  has  in  charge 
to  "  destroy  the  children  of  forniaition, 
the  ofispring  of  the  watchers,  from 
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wnoDf  smb;  bring  thtm  fcrlh,  and 

send  thera  one  against  another.  Let 
them  perish  by  mutual  slaughter;  for 
length  of  days  shall  not  be  theirs/' 
Michael  is  tnen  eommanded  to  an- 
nounce his  crime  to  Samyaza,  and  to 
the  others  wlio  were  with  him ;  and, 
after  the  slaughter  of  their  sous,  to 
**  bind  them  for  seventy  generations 
nndernaath  the  earthy  ef«B  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  of  consummatioo,  until 
the  judgment — the  effect  of  which  will 
last  for  ever — be  completed.  Then 
shall  they  be  taken  away  into  tlie 
lowest  depths  of  the  fire  in  tomeats; 
•od  in  confinement  shall  they  be  shut 
up  for  ever."  After  the  fulfilment  of 
these  things,  then  (so  is  it  prophesied 
in  elevated  strains)  blessings  shall 
aeenie  to  the  sainlf. 

Previous  to  these  occurrences, 
"  Knoch  was  concealed  ;  nor  did  any 
one  of  the  sons  of  men  know  where  he 
was  concealed. —  where  be  bad  been, 
nor  what  had  happened.  He  was 
wholly  engaged  witfi  the  Holy  Ones, 
and  witli  the  Watchers  in  his  days." 
lie  also  has  a  commission  to  the 
Walcben  of  heaven,  who  have  deserted 
the  lo^  sky,  and  their  holy  everlasting 
station, — who  have  been  polluted  with 
women."  Hereupon,"  Enoch,  passing 
on,  said  to  Azaiyel  **  what  he  had  been 
oommanded  and,  **  departing  ftoas 
him,  spoke  to  them  altog^her,'*  to  the 
effect  that  mercy  was  impossible  to 
tljem.  Terrified  at  this,  they  beseech 
him  to  write  a  memorial,  to  which  he 
censeots,  that  they  might  obtain  re- 
mission and  rest."  Proceeding  on,  he 
passes  "  the  waters  of  Danhadan, 
which  is  on  the  right  to  the  west  of 
Armon,  reading  the  memorial  of  their 
prayer,''  until  he  feU  asleep,  and  had 
creams  and  visions,  and  in  particular 
a  dream  relative  to  the  punishment  of 
tKp«A  nflnndintr  sons  of  heaven.   W  hen 
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thee  to  pray  Ibr  tfiem — Yva  englit  to 

pray  for  men,  and  not  men  for  jigtu 
Vou,  being  spiritual,  holy, and  possess- 
ing a  life  which  is  eternal,  have  pol- 
luted yourselves  wilii  women  ;  have 
b^otten  in  carnal  blood ;  have  luirted- 
in  the  blood  of  men  ;  and  have  done 
as  tho^  who  are  Hesh  and  blood  do : 
tliesc,  however,  die  and  perish  ;  there- 
Ibrehave  I  given  to  them  wives,  that  Aey 
might  cohabit  with  them;  that  sons 
might  be  born  of  them  ;  and  that  this 
might  be  transacted  upon  earth.  But 
you,  from  tlie  beginning,  were  made 
Spiritual,  possessing  a  life  which  is 
eternal,  and  not  subject  to  death  for 
ever.  Therefore  I  made  not  wives  for 
you  ;  because,  being  spiritual,  your 
dwelling  is  in  heaven/'  Then  succeeds 
a  torribtodescriptioo  of  the  giants,  and 
denunciations  regarding  their  destruo- 
tion  ;  and  concluding  judgment  on 
the  transgressing  Watclters,  that  they 
"  never  shaU  obtain  peace." 

In  this  outline,  moagro  as  it  is,  the 
reader  must  see  enough  to  convinoe 
him,  iluit  there  are  grand  materials  in 
tins  same  spurious  book  for  a  greater 
poem  than  either  Byvon  or  Moore  have 
produced  on  the  subject.  We  were  al- 
ways  particularly  displeased  with  the 
part  wliich  his  lordship  makes  Japhet 
play  in  his  terrible  drama,  as  the  re- 
jected h>ver  of  Anah.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Irad,  a  lover  of  Aholibamah, 
similarly  situated,  is  of  the  dull  dullest. 
Irad,  however,  meets  his  mistress's 
pride  witli  equal  pride,  and  possesses 
some  peculiar  interest,  as  being  a  dis- 
ciple, evidently,  of  the  Satanic  school. 
Japhet  having  remarked  that  Anah 
"  but  loves  her  God,"  Irad  is  made 
to  utter  the  wise  sarcasm,  Wbate  er 
she  lovetb,  so  she  loves  thee  not,  wini 
can  it  profit  thee  V  Our  opinion  ol 
Lord  Byron's  character  and  genius  is 
no  secret  witli  the  world;  and,  with 
u  «aUM.  hie  maMy  w«  dam 
*   '      *-  -  -  ■■■n« 
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mountains,  a  cavern,  and  the  rocks  of    that,  since  his  father  may 
CaucnsuH,  are  wilds  that  look  eternal,     creeping  things  in  the  ark^  JMJMjf ^ 
yet  soon  tu  be  searched  by  the  sweep-     any  fate,  sav«  Aoah. 
ing  wave.  Japbet, soliloquising,  diioKS 

Msy 

He  preserra  tksn,  and  /  not  bare  tht«  power 

To  snatch  the  lovebest  of  earth's  daushterH  from 

A  doom  which  e'en  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Shall  'scape  to  save  hi.n  kind  to  be  prolonged. 

To  hijis  and  stinjj  through  some  eraerginff  world. 

Reeking  and  dauk  from  otit  the  slime,  whoee  oose 

Shan  skuaber  o'er  Oe  wreek  of  thia,  aatU 

The  salt  morase  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  th4%  sun.  and  be  the  momiment, 

The  sole  and  undistinguished  sepulchre, 

OfyMqiriekinynMlsortlllifiit  Howmaeh 

Breath  will  be  stilled  at  once  !    All  beautaoos  wwld  f 

So  youn^,  so  marked  out  for  destruction,  T. 

With  a  cleft  heart,  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  nigbt  bj  w|^t,  thj  nvmbered'daya  and  nighta. 

I  cannot  MTO  tbee,  cannot  snve  o^cn  hor 

Whose  lore  bad  made  me  lore  thee  more  j  but,  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dnst,  T  ouiiiot  Aiidt 

Upon  thy  comine  doom  withoot  a  foeKng 

Such  —  O,  God T  and  can'st  thou  

[lie  pauses.    A  ruthing  nmnd/ntm  the  cavern  ii  hmrd,  umd  ibomU 
of  laughter :  afttrwmrdi'a  spirit  psMS. 

Jiiph. — In  the  name 
Of  tlw  Most  High,  what  art  thoo  ? 

Spirit  {laughs).— Un\  ha!  ha!" 

Tlie  spirit  might  well  laugh  at  such  light  ;  the  a2urc  Hrmainoiit,  with  its 

a  sickly  sentimentalist.     "  O,  God!  gorgeous  clouds;  the  hues  that  make 

and  ean'tt  thou  What?  per-  the lainbow beantiAil,  and  that  di^ei^- 

mit  the  exiftence  of  erill  And  could  aiiy  ti)e  fields,  the  garden,  the  ruml 
he  doubt  it Is  it  —  tvas  \t  —  not  peP-  hne,  the  fruits,  and  the  flowers? 
niitted  daily,  hourly  ?  Its  existence  is  Soothing  and  interesting  is  the  coin- 
therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  Di-  panionship  of  birds  and  beasts, — of  the 
▼ine  attributet.  Of  God  we  know  no-  insect  tbat  bums  in  the  wind  at  even- 
tbing  but  by  his  works.  The  soul  of  ing,  and  the  fishes  that  make  the  waters 
man  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  of  crea-  an  inhabited  world.  And,  al)ove  all, 
tion ;  and  the  body,  which  is  its  in-  lovely  woman,  for  whose  sake  Adam 
strument,  how  fearfully  and  wonder-  was  lain  to  be  driven  from  Paradise  — 
folly  is  it  made  t  Observe  the  human 

Ibnn  erect  commercing  with  heaven;  (  And  with  her ^  that,  «t  least,  was 

consider  the  mechanism  of  the  human  '**  "  ' 

hand,  and  confess  it  admirable.  Is  not  xiiese  things  suit  well  the  Byronian 

earth,  -with  its  trees  and  skies,  its  Japhets ;  but  tliere  is  another  side  of 

mountains,  seas,  rivers,  and  springs,  at  dw  pictan  which  pleases  them  not  so 

worst,  an  imperfect  Panidise  ?    Who  well: 
rejoices  not  in  the  air  and  the  son- 

*•  A  part  how  gmall  of  the  terraqueous  globe  Digitized  by  Google 

Is  tenMmMii  by  oiuii !  tho  rest  a  waste,— 
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lence ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  poli- 
tical history  of  man,  the  case  is  infi- 
nitely worse."  Worse,  indeed  I  War, 

conquest,  oppression,  tyranny,  slavery, 
insurrections,  massacres,  cruel  punish- 
ments, degrading  corporal  infliction, 
and  judicial  murder  I  Look  at  our 
domestic  lelationsy  tool  Which  of  tis 


is  happ^  ?  N  ay ,  who  is  not  miserable  ? 
Cramdisappoiotments— vain  strag^le^^- 
sorrow — labour^  poverty,  moral  or  pe- 
cuniary—  sin  and  death  —  come  to  all. 
Are  not  earthquakes  and  tempests, 
too? — wasting  hurricanes T  Howflunqr 
freighted  ships  are  annually  sunk  into 
the  very  waves  which  had 


'*  against  the  painted  prows 

Raised  their  respleodent  bosoms,  and  imp«aried 
The  fiur  renniUwi  with  their  glistering  dirops !" 


Well  may  the  fiends  laugh  athimivfao 
doubts  either  of  the  Divine  will  or 
power  to  permit  evil.  Shall  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  of  man  and  na- 
ture be  altered  because  thou  hast  a 
sentiment?  Gird  up  thy  loins;  take 
to  thy  reason,  man  I  its  transcendental 
armour  will  stead  thee  well,  and  make 
thee  proof  against  demon  mockery. 

One  question  is  unanswered  in  the 
poem,  though  asVed  by  Japhet:  Who 
are  those  spirits  that  exult  m  high  and 
choral  strains,  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  world-doom?  It  may 
be,  that  they  are  the  giantpsons  of  those 
unequal  unions :  they  answer  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  to  Enoch,  before 
alluded  to.  Mow  the  giants,  who 
have  been  bom  of  spirit  and  of  fiesh, 
shall  be  called  upon  earth  evil  ^irits; 
and  on  earth  shall  be  their  habitation. 


fieshy  because  they  were  created  Ikom 

above ;  firom  the  holy  watchers  vras 
their  beginning  and  primary  found- 
ation. Evil  spirits  shall  thev  be  upon 
esnh,  and  the  spirits  of  the  vncked 
shall  they  be  called.  The  habitation 
of  the  spirits  of  heaven  shall  he  in 
heaven;  but  upon  earth  shall  be  the 
habitation  of  terrestrial  spirits,  who  are 
bom  on  earth.  The  spirits  of  the  giants 
shall  be  like  clouds  which  oppress, 
corrupt,  fall,  contend,  and  bruise  upon 
earth."  Such  clouds  are  the  spirits  of 
Byron ;  but  they  are  only  too  oppres- 
sive,  too  Satanic  These  lyricsl  pas- 
sages, however,  arc  of  so  lofty  mood, 
we  wish  we  might  extract  them  all : 
we  may  only  allude  to  certain  parts  iu 
passing,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  reader^s 
memory,  or  re^rence.  We  object  not 
to  their  rejoicing  that 


Evil  spirits  shall  proceed  Irom  their 

"  The  ahliorred  rare. 
Which  could  not  keep  in  heaven  their  high  place« 
But  listened  to  the  voiee 
Of  kaowled|{e  without  power. 

Are  nitrh  tho  hoar 


Of  death 


nor  to  the  glorious  reproaches  where-  the  real  son  of  the  patriarch  was  of  an- 
wilh  they  rL  pruuch  the  sentimental  son  other  kiduey)  for  surviving  the  world's 
of  Noah  (4.  e.  Uyrou's  pseudo-eon—  destruction: 

**  \V  ho  would  oudive  their  kind. 
Except  the  hsse  and  Uiadt 

Mine 
Ilatest  thine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere. 
But  not  oar  own. 
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and  the  tecond  admt,  as  nositively 
giand.  Until  then.  Evil  will— niiitt 
exist ;  and  it  is  quite  in  the  character 
of  evil  beings  that  they  should  rejoice 
in  its  existence.  But  we  decidedly 
object  to  their  giving  uttenmce  to  tM 
unfounded  calumny,  that  the  seed  of 
Seih  were  only  "  exempt  for  future 
sorrow's  sake  from  deatli or^  ratberi 


we  objaet  that  the  lie  ihoiild  be  snlfered 
to  remain  unantwerad.  The  Biblioi 
Japhet  would  not  have  been  nmte  m 

replication. 

fiyroD,  in  the  sohloouy  which  be 
next  pntt  into  the  moom  of  this  dia- 
racter,  alludes  to  the  Elhiopic  book 
of  Enoch,  which  has  gifen  birth  to 
this  magnificeDt  paper ; 


**  God  hath  proclaimed  the  destiny  of  earth  ; 
My  father  s  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves; 
The  scroll  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  \cng 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  aw 
Mote  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear. 


We  wi^li  that  Ryron  had  taken  more 
of  his  conception  from  this  silent  record 
relative  to  his  two  angels,  Samiasa  and 
Aiazid.  There  is  a  terrible  fiiUing  off 
m  their  grandeur  throughout  the  dia* 
logue  which  lakes  i)bce  between  them 
and  Japhet,  and  their  two  "  mortal 
brides."    They  are  ignorant  of  tlie  ap- 
peoaching  punishment;  eonfess  that 
the  Adamite  apeaki  liddles  to  them ; 
and,  moreover,  are  weak  as  well  as 
wretched,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
die^  have  yet  committed  the  crime  for 
which  they  are  nevertheless  content  to 
aoflbr.   Samiasa,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly pious ;  Aholibamah  doubt- 
ing the  word,  as  not  having  been  heard, 
that  prodncod  ereation,  Samiasa  calls 
npoo  her  to   own  her  God."  This  ia 
Bvronic  piety    he  was  only  not  an 
atheist.    We  have  always  wondered  at 
Byron  feeling  so  nettled  at  his  school  of 
poetry  being  deoommated  Satanic,  thia 
epithet,  as  qualifying  his  penonal  aen- 
timents,  having,  in  fact,  been  supgested 
by  himself.  In  these  mysteries,  he  inva- 
riably attributes  to  the  hends  the  senti- 
ments which  in  other  worits  heeipraasei 
in  his  own,  or  all  Iwt  his  own  peiion. 
He  had,  in  this  poem,  evidently  a  great 
{Kirtiality  for  Satan.     liaphael,  who 
comes  to  reprove  the  angels,  and  to 
eflhet  their  leatomtion,  if  poaslble  (and 
of  whom  he  speaks,  in  a  letter  to 
Murray,  as  being  an  angel  of  gentler 
sympathies  than  Michael,  whom  he 
had  lirst  sent  on  this  enand),  beoomet 
quite  maudlin  in  his  pity,  on  aoeooit 
of  his  infernal  majesty.    Japhet,  too, 
we  may  suppose,  speaks  some  of  the 
author  8  sentiments ;  particularly  when 
hefnMma— - 

•<Oh  God  !    DE  TTIOV  A  GOD,  MM 

Yet  while  'tis  time ! 
H«aew  not  Adam's  hii ; 
MsBkind  wate  thsn  hat  tirain, 
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Bat  they  are 
waves 


uaasesona  now  aa  are  the 


And  the  tramandoua  iitn, 
Whoae  drops  shaU  be  less  thick  than 

would  their  graves, 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of 
Cain." 

And  was  Byioo,  aller  all,  only  a 
aickly  sentimentalist;  and  his  apparent 
strength  and  defiance,  leal  weakONS 

and  bravadoism  ?    We  know  he  was. 

The  pseudo-Enoch  was  of  a  manlier 
frame.  With  fearleas  wing  he  soared 
to  heaven,  and  with  unblanched  gate 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  Fear- 
lessly he  delivered  his  message  to  the 
transgressing  angels ;  and  witii  as 
dautttleaa  mien  he  tmveraed,  in  yvmm-^ 
aiy  power,  heaven,  hell,  and  paradise, 
and  took  survey,  besides,  of  the  earth's 
extremities.  Byron's  descriptions  of 
ilades  and  the  Abyss  of  Space,  in  the 
roysteiy  of  Gem,  fiule  into  nothing  be- 
fore the  splendour  and  the  inventive 
w^th  manifeste<l  in  the  details  alluded 
to.  These  particulars  extend  over  thirty 
chapteia.  Reader  1  we  recommend 
them  aeriooaly  to  thy  serious  penttal. 
There  is  more  in  them  than  **meeta 
the  ear" — or  the  eye  either. 

The  pseudo-Enoch  received  a  hun- 
dred and  three  paraUea  horn  the  Lord 
of  Spirits;  but  his  book  only  cootaina 
tliree.  Those  three  are  such  as  make 
us  desire  more, — gorgeous  with  bar- 
baric pearl  and  ^old.  Midway  of  the 
third  panble  is  mterpoaed  a  Tision  of 
the  deluge  by  Noah ;  not  as  foretold 
by  Enoch,  but  as  related  by  Noah  him- 
self. Alarmed  at  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  Noah  "  lifted  up  his 
fint,  and  weni  to  lAe  emk  of  the  earthy 
to  the  dwelling  of  his  ^^t-grandfather 
Enoch,"  of  whom  he  implores  advice. 
So  far  from  the  otiendiiig  angels,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bymnae  notion,  being 
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tgnoittit  cTtlie  Aile  of  0ie  eulh,  Noah 
U  hifcnned  that  they  had  taught  men 
all  sciences  ;  and  that  "  respecting  the 
moons  have  they  inquired  ;  and  they 
have  known  that  the  earth  will  perish 
widi  those  who  dwell  upon  it,  and  that 
to  these  there  will  be  no  place  of  refufge 
for  ever."  'Hie  description  of  the  pu- 
nishment decreed  to  the  fallen  angels, 
in  the  valley  of  the  troubled  waters  of 
fire,  is  fearral,  to  exaggeration:  em 
Michael  trembles  to  contemplate  it. 
The  names  of  the  fallen  angels  are 
ajg;ain  given  in  this  section,  with  varia- 
tions and  additions.  Among  them  is 
that  of  the  angel  who  tempted  Eve, 
Gadrel:  "He  discovered  every  stroke 
of  death  to  the  children  of  men  ;  he 
seduced  Eve,  and  discovered  to  the 
children  of  men  the  instruments  of 
death,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  shield, 
and  the  sword  for  slaughter;  every 
instniment  of  death  to  the  children  of 
men.''  The  name  of  the  fourth  angel 
is  Pemmw:  he  is  a  terrible  MUm 
indeed,  for  "  he  taught  men  to  under- 
stand writing,  and  the  use  of  ink  and 
paper.  Tlierefore  numerous  have  l)een 
those  who  have  gone  astray  from  every 
period  of  the  world,  even  to  this  day. 
For  men  were  not  bom  for  this,  thus 
with  pen  and  ink  to  confirm  their  faith  ; 
since  they  were  not  creale<l,  except 
that,  like  the  angels,  they  might  remain 
riffliteoas  and  pure.  Nor  w<Mild  death, 
w-hich  destroys  every  thing,  have  af- 
fected thorn.  But  by  this  their  know- 
ledge they  perish,  and  by  this  also 
Its  power  consumes  them.'  Oh  I  the 
march  of  intellect!  and  the  age  of 
penny  periodicals  !  The  grand  com- 
plaint seems  to  have  come  down  from 
the  antediluvian  days.  Enoch  himself, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  infected 
with  the  prevailing  malady,  for  his 
distinguishing  charncteristic  is  "  Enoch 
ihe  scribe;"  but  then  he  was  a  scribe 

*  *  '  *  ^''»«rpn-in*triirf#»d  hv 


the  viiioB  of  the  flood,  and  of  the 

history  of  the  postdiluvian  world.  Be- 
flections  succeed  upon  the  conditions 
attendin5  the  riy:hteous  and  the  wicked, 
some  of  theut  as  hue  as  certain  passages 
in  the  book  of  Job.  Tbe  stoiT  he  tdb 
of  the  bilth  of  Noeb  is  notalittle  sm- 
gnlar. 

"  After  a  time,  my  son  Mathusaln  tock 
a  wife  for  his  son  Lamech.  She  became 
pregnant  bv  him,  and  bitmght  forth  a 
ehira,  the  flesh  of  which  was  white  as 
snow,  and  red  ns  a  rose  ;  the  hair  of 
whose  head  waa  white  like  wool,  and  long ; 
and  whose  eyes  were  beeotiAil.  When 
he  opened  them,  he  illuminuted  nil  the 
house,  like  the  sun  ;  the  whoh^  house 
abouudcd  with  light;  and  when  he  was 
taken  from  the  hand  of  the  midwife, 
opening  also  his  mouth,  he  spoke  to  the 
Lord  of  righteousness.  Then  Lamech, 
his  fnther,  was  afraid  of  him  ;  and,  flying 
awny,  came  to  his  own  firther  Matibusala, 
and  snid,  1  have  hegottea  »  son,  unlike 
to  other  children.  He  is  not  humsa; 
bat,  rssswhiing  the  offering  of  iha 
angels  of  heaven,  is  of  a  different  nature 
from  onrs,  being  altogether  unh'ke  to  us. 
His  eves  are  bright  as  the  rays  of  the 
son ;  nis  countenance  glaaoas;  and  he 
looks  not  aa  if  he  belonged  to  me,  but  to 
the  angels." 

Hereupon  Mathosala  travels  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  on  a  visit  to 
Enoch,  by  whom  he  is  instructed  in 
the  futoie  faitnnes  of  the  wondeiiBiia 
child. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  passages  of 
the  pseudo- Enoch's  description  o(  the 
flood  that  can  come  into  any  degree  of 
oompetition  with  Bjron's  lyrical  inspi« 

rations.  His  choruses  of  mortals  are 
indeed  complete.  But  Japhet's  reluct- 
ance to  enter  the  ark — his  remaining 
npoQ  a  rock  until  it  floats  tovrards  bim 

in  the  distance,  and  leaving  his  bride  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Azaziel,  is  absurd. 
It  has  Justly  been  remarked  that,  in  a 
nnet  whn  throws  hin>«f^lf  back  into  a 
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bound  to  the  letter  of  the  ncord,  ami 

any  deviation  from  it  destroys  the  desi- 
derated vraisembUince.  This  is  accord- 
ioj^ly  destroyed  the  wtiole  character 
and  conduct  attnbuted  to  Japhet,  ia 
(his  otherwise  uneseeptionable  piece. 

The  passage  quoted  by  Jude,  as 
before  noticed,  from  this  book  of  Kiioch 
composes  the  second  chapter  of  tiie 
first  tection,— a  seelioii  which  is  wboltj 
ooeupied  in  annunciations  of  bless- 
incjs  to  the  righteous,  and  denunciations 
of  puiiiiihment  to  transgressors.  Peter 
also  alludes  to  the  book,  speakmg  of  the 
**  angels  that  sinned,  who  were  cast 
down  toTartanis  (the  desert  in  Dudad)» 
and  delivcre<l  into  chains  of  darlcness, 
to  be  reserved  unto  judgment/'  Noah 
was  probably  also  called  by  the  apostle 
^  a  pieadier  oTris^bteousness  "  from  the 
prophecy  ascribed  to  him  in  this  book. 
These  texts  should  be  taken,  not  as 
afibrding  any  support  to  doctrine,  but 
as  men  alhitioos  to  a  forged  and  apo- 
crjrphal  book,  made  in  the  way  of 
argwiientum  ad  hominem.     The  two 
epistles  alluded  to  have  indeed  been 
themselves  regarded  as  apocryphal ; 
that  of  Jode  is  in  feet  rejected  b^ 
Michaelis.   Sufficient  teasons  for  this 
depreciation  of  the  two  epistles,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  given. 
Nor  is  tlie  book  of  I'lnoch  unworthy  of 
qooiatioo  by  an  apostle.    It  testtfies 
to  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
as  also  expressly,  as  well  as  by  neces- 
sary consequence,  to  tlie  pre-existence 
ofthoBlessiah. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Caslicl  well  observes,  "  If  tliis 
singular  book  be  censured  as  abound- 
ii»  in  some  parts  with  labia  and  fiction, 
stUl  shovid  we  reooUect  that  ftble  and 
jfiction  may  occasionally  prove  both 
amusing  and  instructive ;  and  can  then 
only  be  deemed  injurious  when  pressed 
into  the  serrioe  of  vioa  and  inndelily. 
Nor  aboakt  we  forget  that  BBoeb,  per* 
haps  most,  of  what  we  censure  was 
grounded  upon  a  rational  tradition, 
the  antiquity  of  which  alone,  inde- 
pendent of  other  consideiBtioDS,  had 
1— dwsd  it  leapecuble.  That  the 
author  was  iminspired  will  be  scarcely 
now  questioned.  But,  altliough  his 
production  was  apocryphal,  it  ought 
not  tfaevefora  to  be  necessarily  stigma- 
tised as  necessarily  replete  with  error ; 
although  It  be  on  that  account  inca- 
pable of  becoming  a  rule  of  &ith|  it 
may  nevertheless  ooiUaiD  maeb  mofal 


as  well  as  religioos  trathf  and  may  be 

justly  regarded  as  a  correct  standard 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  composed.  iVon  omnia  etse  conce^ 
dMs  mHjwUBtij  is,  it  is  true,  a  maxim 
ibooded  upon  reason  and  experience  i 
but,  in  perusing  the  present  relic  of  a 
remote  age  and  country,  should  the 
reader  discover  much  to  condemn, 
stUIr  nnless  he  be  too  fastidious,  he 
will  find  more  to  approve;  if  he 
sometimes  frown,  he  may  of^ener  smile; 
nor  seldom  will  he  be  disposed  to  ad- 
mire the  vivid  imagination  of  a  writer, 
who  transpord  him  far  beyond  the 
flaming  boundaries  of  the  world — 

 •  Extra 

Processit    longs  flanunantia  mcenia 
mundi 

displaying  to  him  every  secret  of 
creation ;  the  splendours  of  heaven, 
and  the  terrors  of  hell ;  the  mansions 
of  depaited  souls ;  and  the  mytiadt  of 
the  celestial  hosts,  the  seraphim,  ch^ 
rubim,  and  ophanim,  which  surround 
the  blazinu  throne,  and  magnify  the 
holy  name,  of  the  great  Lord  of  Spirits, 
the  Almighty  Father  of  men  and  of 
angels." 

The  tradition  of  which  we  have  been 
so  sublimely  treating,  originated  in  an 
erroneous  translation  by  Uie  LXX.  of 
the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  which  gives  it  as  the  angelt 
of  God,"  instead  of  "  the  sons."  The 
term  sons  of  Uod"  will  be  most  rea- 
sonably interpnrted  as  intending  the 
descendants  of  Seth,  by  Enos;  and 
*'  tlie  daughters  of  men,"  may  be  un- 
flcrsfood  as  designating  the  corrupt  race 
ol  Cain.  This  is  the  meaning  given  by 
Milton  to  the  passage,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Panaim  Loit.  Some  have  as- 
serted that  the  words  in  question  ought  to 
have  been  translated  "  the  sons  of  the 
nobles  or  great  men,"  as  we  iind  tliem 
mterpreted  in  the  Targmn  of  Onkdoc 
(the  most  ancient  and  accomte  of  all 
the  Chaldaic  paraphrases);  and  as,  it 
appears  from  Cyril,  the  version  of  Sym- 
machus  also  rendered  tbem :  an  aristo- 
cnrtical  rOKlering,  which,  characteris> 
tically  enough,  is  patronised  by  the  lord- 
loving  Thomas  Aloore,  Ksquire. 

The  extravagance  and  absurdity  of 
the  old  tiaditwn,  and  of  the  woilct 
Amndcd  themont  however,  have  been 
much  over-slated  and  mistated.  There 
is  not  that  incongruity  which  some  ima- 
gine in  die  intercourse  alleged.  There 
it  noabiurdity  in  supposing  it  possible ; 
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it  implies  no  "society  among  unequals," 
such  as  Adam  failed  to  find  in  Eden 
among  the  brute  creation.  Such  a 
couise  of  raasooing  proceeds  upoo  a 
wrong  notion  of  the  staiui  of  the  an- 
gelic orders  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 
They  are  not  the  superiors  of  man,  but 
his  fellows ;  nay,  Utey  shall  be  judged 
Inr  lum :  they  are  not  of  another,  but 
at  the  same  kind.  The  story  of  their 
existence  and  fall  previous  to  Adam's, 
is  equally  fabulous  with  this  of  their 
loves;  in  fact,  is  founded  upon  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  passage  in  Peter, 
which  refers  to  this  very  book  of  the 
pseudo- Enoch,  and  which  applies 
merely  to  these  reprehended  angelic 
gallantries  with  mortal  beauties  of  earth's 
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mould.  But  granting  all  that  may  be 
demanded,  still  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  Christian  theology,  or  any  of 
the  ethnic  mythologies,  mat  disoonale- 
nances  the  notion  of  spiritual  genera- 
tion. It  has  the  sanction  of  all  religion 
and  all  antiquity  in  its  favour.  The 
only  absurdity  is  in  supposing  such 
interoottiw  to  be  criminal.  A  fine 
symbolical  poem  mig^t  be  constructed 
out  of  the  contrary  assumption  :  such 
a  union  would  be  perfectly  lawful. 
There  is  every  testimony  in  holy  writ 
to  shew,  diat  it  wonld  be  in  every  way 
one  among  equals;  and  in  conformity 
with  such  testimony,  the  poet  Young 
was  nut  afraid  to  sing  what  he  calls  ^*  a 
glorious  truUi,*'  namely,  tfiat 


"  AnseU  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clad, 
Hi^  o'er  oelestial  moantsins  winced  in  fl%ht ; 

And  men  arc  ani^els  loaded  for  an  hour, 
Who  wHile  this  miry  vale,  and  climb  with  pain. 
And  slipi>ery  stejp,  the  bottom  of  the  steep. 
AngeU  their  failugB,  mortals  have  their  praise. 
While  here,  of  corps  ethereal;  such  euroUed, 
And  summoned  to  the  glorioos  standard  soon. 
Which  flsBiea  eteraal  erimaon  through  the  skies." 


THE  DOCTOR  BEWITCHED. 


Tbere  are  persons  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  witches  ;  and  there 
are  others  who,  less  sceptical,  still  in- 
cline a  willing  ear  to  tales  such  as  I 
am  about  to  relate.  To  both  these 
classes  I  now  address  myself.  The 
former  may  derive  pleasure  from  the 
exercise  of  superior  sagacity,  in  fur- 
nishing some  plausible  solution  to  the 
mystery  which  I  meiely  lecoid,  and 
siim  not  to  fitthom.  The  latter,  repos- 
ing more  supinely  upon  what  may 
sneeringly  be  termed  their  credulity, 
will  probably  feel  satisfaction  in  the 
habit  of  resting  complacently  on  their 
knowledge  of  a  dark  and  doubtftil 
subject. 

Hie  story  can  be  vouched  for  as  a 
perfectly  true  one;  inasmuch  as  the 
parties  are  still  living  who  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  it.  But  as  there 
are  obvious  circumstances  attaclied  to 
it  which  would  reader  the  pubiicatioa 
at  the  present  moment  of  every  name 
concerned  at  once  painful  and  iropni* 
dent,  I  will  content  myself  with  giving, 
in  those  of  the  chief  actors,  a  clue  suffi- 
cient to  enable  sueh  as  seek  for  unde- 
niable evidence,  to  obtain  it;  and,  for 
the  reason  stated,  veil  under  decidedly 


fictitious  assumptions  those  of  the  other 
parties  implicated  in  a  series  of  eitm- 
ordinary  occurrences. 

1  will  Uierefore  proceed  generally  to 
State,  that  in  one  of  the  four  principal 
cities  of  Ireland  resides  a  pnysician, 
whose  distinguished  skill  and  science 
have  g^ven  him  eminent  reputation  in 
his  profession.  Be  it  Dublin,  Cork, 
limeridc,  or  BeUast,  wbidi  en|oys  the 
advantage  of  this  gentleman's  beneficial 
presence,  I  leave  it  to  future  historians 
to  assert,  contend,  and  prove ;  although, 
unlike  the  Homeric  controversy  of  oAd, 
the  practitioDer  to  whom  I  allude  can- 
not be  said  to  beg  his  bread,  for  he  is 
opulent,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  con- 
sequently respected;  but  that  is  not 
always  mt  caae^let  me  therefote  ooc- 
rect  myself,  and  simply  write  beloved. 

Doubtless  many,  in  the  four  cities 
I  have  spoken  of,  will  recognise  the 
name  of  Doctor  Colvin  ;  though  1 
ought  perhaps  to  explain,  that  it  is  in 
e  trifling  degree  modified  from  the 
correct  orthography,  which  is  (or  rather 
was,  during  the  life  of  the  doctors 
worthy  fiither)  written  and  pronounced 
"Coalfine.'' 

On  attainiag  the  digni^  of  his  di- 
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pkmift,  the  young  physicSm  adopltd  dw 
oreaent  modificttion  of  the  coguomeu  i 

for  being  a  man  of  grave  demeanour, 
and  attributin;?  a  due  importance  to 
the  medical  profession,  be  entertained 
oontidertble  dreed  lest  either  his  pa- 
tients or  his  CDirious  rivals  should  sully 
his  fair  name,  which,  he  sighingly  ob- 
served, was  obnoxious  to  some  very 
black  puns. 

Doctor  ColviOy  then,  be  becamey 
and  so  published  himself  upon  a 
neatly  engraved  card,  of  oblong  pro- 
portions; and,  by  his  commanding 
talents  and  attention,  be  rapidly  at- 
tained the  dnef  practice  oftne  whole 
oooniy. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  in 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  that  the  circumstance  occurred 
to  him  which  I  am  going  to  relate,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  precise  words 
he  addressed  to  myself,  within  as  late 
a  period  as  the  last  six  montlis. 

The  reader  willy  I  trusty  exeose  the 
minuteness  of  this  pie6ce.  It  appears 
to  rae,  that  in  every  matter  which  may 
by  possibility  be  disputed,  there  can- 
not be  too  much  attention  bestowed 
on  the  specific  name,  place,  and  time, 
connected  with  the  story.  Having 
sufficjently  indicated  these,  I  prncocd 
in  liie  words  of  my  esteemed  and 
learned  friend.  Doctor  Colvio. 

*'  It  was  on  a  cold  autumnal  even* 
ing,'*  said  he, "  about  three  years  since, 
that  I  was  summoned  to  attend  Lady 
Mary  Wilson,  of  I)onoiigy)morc  Glebe. 
The  messenger  arrived  breathless,  troin 
the  speed  he  had  been  ordered  to  make, 
and  requested  that  I  would  not  lose  a 
moment's  time  in  setting  off  to  visit  her 
bdyship,  who  was  believed  to  be  in 
imminent  danger. 

"  Accordingly,  though  somewhat 
fctigucd,  in  consequence  of  a  long 
round  of  momintr  visits,  and  having 
taken  but  two  glasses  of  the  pint  of 
port  I  daily  allow  myself,  I  eidcrad 


there  lemained  quite  sufficient  day- 
light to  render  objects  visible,  and  I 

cannot  say  I  felt  startled,  though  pei^ 
haps  a  little  suri)rised  (taking  into 
consideration  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  onfivquented  line  of  coinitiT)^ 
at  perceiving,  seated  on  a  bank  by  Um 
road-side,  an  old  decrepit  woman,  who 
arose  as  I  approached  her,  and  ap- 

S eared  to  have  been  wailing  my  arrival, 
he  had  not  the  air  of  belonging  to  the 
numerous  class  of  beggars  with  which 
suffering  Ireland  is  ovenvhelmed  ;  yet 
the  wretchedness  of  her  dress,  and 
the  emaciated  appearance  of  her  per- 
son, might  well  nave  justified  me  in 
offering  her  alms.  Before,  however,  I 
had  time  either  to  do  this  or  to  decide 
on  the  impulse,  she  quickly  stepped 
into  the  centre  of  the  nkd,  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  command,  and  a  height  I 
should  have  judged  impossible  from 
the  cowering  posture  in  which  I  first 
saw  her,  she  extended  her  bony  arm, 
and  exclaimed, 
**  *  Stop,  docther !  stop  1' 
"  *  Stand  out  of  the  way,  good  wo- 
man,' said  I ;  *  you  will  frighten  my 
horse/ 

"  *  I  vfiH  not  stand  out  of  die  way, 
docther;  but  stop,  agra,  and  listen  to 

me,* 

"  '  My  poor  woman,  I  am  in  haste; 
I  iiave  nut  time  to  listen  to  you  now. 
Tell  me  where  you  live,  and  I  will  see 
you  to-morrow.' 

**  *  Is  it  where  I  live  ?  Ila,  ha,  ha  I 
docther  dear !  And  is  that  all  you 
knows  of  the  likes  of  me?  Are  the 
eyes  of  your  mind  so  blind?  and  do 
you  think  to-morrow  will  serve  my 
turn  V  And  she  laid  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis—  something  more  than  I  can 
convey — upon  the  word  *  to-morrow.' 

'  Well,  here  is  a  shilling  for  you, 
then.  Now  stand  aside  at  once;  don*t 
you  see  the  road  is  too  narrow  for  me 
to  pass  you?  and  my  horse*- 
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"'Sancho  ride  over  me  I  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  'tis  liltic  you  knows  of  Sancho,  or 
me  that  says  it.  iiid  him  do  it !  bid 
bim  do  it  now  1  Ha,  hal  O  Docther 
Coalvin  1  bud  ye*re  au  ignorant  Papist, 
I'm  thinkinu,  afthtt  all;  an*  that's 
God's  thruth  !' 

**  *  You  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with 
mv  name,  muitnn»'  nid  I.  '  Pray 
who  are  you!'  In  fret,  the  woman's 
manner  be^an  to  excite  my  curiosity, 
and  I  found  Siincho  indeed  resisted 
divers  luuts  i  gave  him,  on  ilic  subject 
<^  pushing  between  this  singular  bong 
and  the  ditch.* 

"  *  Ye'M  know  who  I  am,  one  of 
tliese  days,'  she  answered  ;  *  but  not 
now.  An'  wouldn't  it  be  a  strange 
thing  I  didn't  know  you,  doethert  & 
doan't  we  both  work  ( luin  hyard-work? 
Eh,  docther,  my  darluil !'  And  the 
old  hag  leered  up  in  my  face,  with  an 
expression  I  found  lar  from  pleasant, 
and  rather  disrespectful. 

"  *  Hut  wait,  my  dnrlint,'  she  pro- 
ceeded ;  '  w;iil  till  a  whde  a^o,  an'  see 
iv  I  doaii't  giv'  ye  salisfacliou.  Shoore 
the  poor  lady  up  yonder  (and  she  nod- 
ded her  head  significantly  in  the  dtiee- 
tion  of  the  glebe)  can  die  w  idout  your 
help  !  An*  isn't  it  a  hard  case,  now, 
that  gentle  or  simple  iiiayd'nt  slip  out 
o'  de  world,  bnd  yov  or  I  must  lind 
'em  a  hand  V 

"  Here  she  repeated  the  disagreeable 
sepulchral  laugh  1  had  already  found 
ao  grating  to  my  nerves,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  glanoe  that,  had  they 
proceeded  from  any  thing  of  male  spe- 
cies, would  have  obliged  me  to  apply 
the  horsewlkip  to  his  impertinent  shoul- 
ders. I  oould  no  longer  command  my 
temper ;  and  although  a  man  of  mo- 
derate language,  I  may  say,  generally, 
I  felt  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
give  vent  to  an  expression  tliat  was, 
periiaps,  derogatory  to  tfie  reipeein- 
Dility  of  my  professional  character. 

"  I  believe  I  hastily  thus  named 
some  power  that,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  held  dommion  over  the  tiresome 
old  lia^;  for  I  had  no  sooner  called  on 
the  assistance  of  his  inftmal  majesty  to 
clear  the  way  for  me,  than  my  tor- 
mentor spning  to  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  allowing  me  free  passage :  but 
with  a  veogeral  look,  and  in  a  voice 
nearly  choked  with  rage,  she  cried, 

"  '  Ah  !  uo  thin  !  Go  wid  ye,  for 
au  obstmate,  pervarse  pbysichin,  fool 


as  ye  are  1    Bod  whisper!   Ye  shall 

live  to  repint  ov  id,  an'  I'll  see  the 
day.  An'  mind  me,  now ;  ye've  rais- 
regarded  me  biddin,  an'  I  tell  ye  wtnt 
*U  come  OT  id.  Nayther  loock  nor 
grace  'II  attend  ye  this  day,  an'  nothin' 
ye  do  *11  prosper  ;  an'  them  ye  goes  to 
—  what  IS  id  /  '  save,'  doan't  ye  call  it  ? 
—ha,  ha!  they'll  die  I  they'll  4iel  I 
tell  ]fe;  an'  you  yourself,  you'll  tremble 
for  your  life  'tween  this  an'  midni«zht. 
If  ye  were  wo*rih  it,  ye'd  be  drowned; 
but  ye're  not  good  enough,  au'  there's 
no  comer* there*  hot  enough  for  ve  yet. 
Ye'll  have  to  cross  the  water  this'night, 
an*  the  boat  'II  be  u[H«t;  bud  ye'll 
not  be  drowned,  I  tell  ye — that's  not 
to-night.  An'  the  man  ye're  fetched 
out  to  'U  die  afore  ye  get  to  the  bed* 
side  of  him,  diough  they'll  tell  ye  he's 
mendin'  —  may  be  'tis  the  smell  o'  the 
docther  '11  kill  him  outright.  Why 
wouldn't  it,  hey  ?  there^s  quare  things 
happens.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I've  not  done 
yet,  she  continued,  seeing,  perhaps, 
my  gesture  of  impatience  :  *  there's 
ye're  frind,  the  London  docther,  ye 
tdi  lave  on  last  week.  He  an'  yon 
thought  lie  was  goin'  to  Killamey; 
'twas  to  his  grave  he  was  'join' —  no 
other,  lie  lies  dead  on  tlie  road  thi-^ 
minnit,  an'  ye'll  bear  on  it  afore  to- 
morrow. Look  out,  an'  3re*tt  see  me 
here  when  ye  comes  back  to-night ;  an' 
ye'll  see  me  thrice  acr-iin  afore  ye  dies  : 
an'  tremble  at  the  iliird,  for  yer  time 
'II  be  short  1  Now,  Sancho,  me  man  1 
ye  poor  baste.' 

And  the  terrified  animal  seemed 
indeed  to  await  her  release  from  the 
state  of  petrifaction  in  winch  he  had 
stood  during  this  harangue.  As  if 
thankfid  at  escaping  from  some  painftil 
thraldom,  he  snorted,  and  bounding 
along  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  we 
reached  the  glebc^-house  before  1  bad 
thne  to  leconr  tfie  agitation  I  could 
not  avoid  Ming,  after  this  unpleasant 
interview  with  what  T  was  almost  in- 
clined to  consider  nothing  less  than  n 
witch." 

"  A  witch  1  my  dear  doctor.  I  did 
not  expect  from  a  penon  of  jfour  ta* 

lents,  information,  and  ex|>erience,  to 
hear  such  a  l^ing  mentioned  as  within 
the  nature  of  things." 

<*  You  have  beard  but  half  my  slmy 
yet,  my  good  friend ;  when  you  come 
to  its  conclusion,  yon  may,  periiaps, 
incline  to  at  least  some  serious  doubts 


*  Hibaraiod,  hedge. 
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cn  dM  Mtyeel  oTiHlehenft.  Al  ooc 
time  I  ahould  have  smiled,  as  you  do 
now,  at  such  a  tale  as  I  am  telling 
you ;  but  facts — facts,  my  dear  sir,  ace 
•tnbbom  things  to  deal  with. 

Doobtfesi  yoa  have  read  Ferriar'f 
able  worli  on  the  theory  of  apparitions; 
nay,  to  quote  even  the  ^^\.  Sir  Walter, 
on  his  own  admission  touching  demon- 
ology  and  witchcnft^** 

Well,  well,  let  us  wave  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  Manchester  '  VVitch- 
Doctor.'  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  your  adventure." 

I  found  Lady  Maiy  Wilson  wUh 
decided  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  considered  it  expedient  to  abstract 
some  blood  ;  therel)y  producing  con- 
siderable abatement  of  the  pulse.  I 
bad  the  satisftetion,  in  half  an  hour,  of 
karing  her,  as  I  thought,  poftedy 
convalescent.  1  set  out  on  my  way 
homewards  in  good  spirits,  and  so  re- 
joiced in  the  apparent  success  of  my 
visit,  aa  totally  to  forget  the  scene  of 
the  witch  —  for  1  can  give  the  old  wo- 
man no  other  name-^and  her  ominous 
predictions. 

Exactly,  however,  at  the  same 
point  of  the  rood  where  I  had  left  her, 
I  was  again  accosted  and  Slopped  by 
the  same  old  woman  ;  Sancho  again 
standing  still,  as  if  paralysed. 

"  *  If  it  tbeie  ye  aie,  docdier  dearf 
shescreamed.  '  Shoore,  now, it*s  mighty 
nate  an'  lUigant  ye  bled  the  poor  lady 
up  yonder.  An'  if  ye  did,  it  s  the  last 
time  ye'U  do  tliat  same,  any  way.  An' 
it*s  wither  ye  think  bier  ?  ye  ignomot 
gommul  1*  find  I  tell  ye  she's  in  the 
dead-lhraw  even  now,  for  as  clever  as 
ye  think  yerself ;  an'  what  I  told  you 
awhile  ago  'U  ail  come  to  pass.  So 
good  night,  docAaf  deaf*  Hncryhome, 
now ;  UiereVi  people  waitin'  for  ye 
wid  illigant  news  shoore.  Urrushl  San- 
cho, man  !  Hurry  I  hurry  1  Ye're 
masther's  busy  the  night.   Off  wid  the 

•       f  at 

pair  o  ye  1 

*'  And  away  galloped  Sancho  at  her 
word,  never  slackening  pace  until  we 
reached  my  own  door.  There  1  found 
a  chaise  waiting,  with  a  servant  fimn 
the  istead,  urgmg  my  immadiate  at- 
tendance on  his  master. 

'*  I  made  but  one  step  from  tlie 
saddle  to  the  carnage,  but  was  scarcely 
seated  therein,  wh«i  Dawson,  my  own 
man,  ran  out  from  the  house,  requesting 
I  would  alight  for  a  moment  and  go  to 


hit  mistien,  who  appealed  in  gieat 
aflitction  on  receipt  ot  a  letter,  diat  Imd 

come  express  from  KiUamey. 

"  Will  you  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
when  I  tell  you  it  was  the  news  of  our 
poor  lUend  ^¥->->— 's  death  I  vras  in* 
deed  destined  to  hear?  who,  as  you 
well  know,  had  left  us  in  health  and 
spirits  on  a  tour  to  KiUamey,  and  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  leaping  from 
his  chaise  on  that  fiUal  expeaition. 

"  To  say  I  was  thunderstruck  ex- 
presses but  slightly  my  sensations  at 
this  combination  of  grief  for  my  friend, 
and  honor  at  finding  one  at  least  of 
the  hag's  prophecies  fulfilled.  But  the 
demands  upon  a  medical  man  allow 
him  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
personal  feelings.     Mr.  O'Brien  was 
described  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
and  I  threw  myself  into  the  chaise,  so 
disturbed  in  mind,  that  until  I  reached 
the  water-side,  1  did  not  once  recollect 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  boat 
in  order  to  reach  the  island.  Some 
impulse,  however,  stronger  than  that 
of  self-preservation,  prevented  my  re- 
ceding from  the  danger  I  could  not 
but  wA  I  was  encountering.   Do  not 
smile,  my  friend :  the  consolatory  as« 
su  ranee  of  the  hag,  that  *  1  was  not 
good  enouj^h  for  drowning,'  had  made 
less  impression  on  me,  perhaps,  than 
her  woraa  deserved ;  and  I  will  conftas 
to  you  that,  after  what  had  passed,  it 
was  in  fear  and  trembling  (as  she 
had  foretold)  I  stepped  on  board  the 
boat  that  1  found  waiting  for  me. 
Foar  stoat  lowen  might,  under  other 
ciicomstanceB,  have  reassured  me.  I 
could  not,  however,  tranquilly  witness 
Uieir  preparations  for  hoisting  sail ; 
neiUier  could  I  give  utterance  to  mv 
objections  for  meir  lo  doing.  I  folt 
spelUboond  and  helpless. 

"  As  we  proceeded  out  from  land,  the 
wind  arose,  and  being  contrary  to  the 
tide,  pioduced  what  sailors  gently  term 
a  bobbte,  landsmen  a  heavy  sea.  I 
sat  in  the  stern — I  must  say  patiently 
enough  —  sometimes  «levatcti  to  the 
summit  of  a  wave,  m  the  next  instant 

precipitatedbetweeo  two  apparent  walls 
of  black  water,  which  appeared  boiling 

up  for  the  express  purpose  of  engult 
ing  us.  Darkness  increased  upou  us 
every  moment.  At  intervals  we  caught 
sight  of  the  lights  on  the  island,  but 
more  frequently  they  were  obscured  by 
the  heavy  spnw  that  d.tshi'd  ovor  nur 


•  Fool. 
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little  vessel.  Had  speech  been  granted 
me,  1  should  have  said,  *  For  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  take  in  Uie  sails/  for  it 
waa  evident  they  added  to  oar  peril ; 
end  I  hewd  with  vome  degree  of  relief 
the  helmsman  exclaim,  *  Lower  main- 
sail and  take  in  the  iib,  if  you  mean 
to  reach  land  to-night. 

<  Is  it  shorten  sail  I  and  tide  again 
us?  VVhere'll  we  be  then,  Jerry  Sulli- 
van ?  Shorten  sail !  is  it,  an*  the 
masther  at  death's  doore,  only  waitia' 
Ibr  tbe  docther?' 

•*  •  Life's  sweet,  Jack  Leny.  I  tell 
you  we're  all  lost  if  we  carry  sail 
iinoiher  five  minutes.  We're  maybe 
as  near  that  same  doore  as  the  masliter 
binuelf  this  blessed  moment  An' 
haven't  we  the  docther  to  the  lore  V 
he  added,  with  a  cast  of  the  eye  that 
would  have  been  decidedly  humorous, 
had  not  the  terrors  of  the  moment  ren- 
dered it  but  equivocally  so.  These 
rascally  boatmen,  thought  I,  will  no- 
thing curb  their  villanous  wit  ?  Surely 
I  am  doomed  to  be  tormented  this 
day.  Tbe  end  of  it  will  be  

•"Inshore!  in  shore,  I  tell  you!' 
shouted  Leary.  *  By  the  holy  poker  of 
St.  Patrick  and  the  white  tooth  of 
St.  Bridget  1  we'll  be  on  the  rocks  in 
less  than  no  time.  Well,  don't  sav  I 
didn't  warn  ye,  that's  all.  Anomer 
lurch  like  that,  an'  we're  swamped,  or 
my  name's  not'  

*'  Before  he  could  utter  the  respect- 
able appellative,  another  and  still  more 
violent  gust  of  wind  settled  the  dispute, 
by  throwing  the  little  vessel  almost  lite- 
rally bottom  upwards,  and  ourselves 
into  the  breakers  we  now  fbund  lashing 
the  shore  of  the  island. 

**  How  I  contrived  to  buffet  with 
and  struggle  through  the  waves  I  know 
not,  for  1  am  no  swimmer ;  and  in  tlie 
confused  stale  of  my  intelleets  at  that 
moniont,  I  GOttld  not  eieit  even  the 
faculty  of  common  sense.  Nature  acted 
in  my  behalf ;  and  without  either  assist- 
ance or  resistance  on  my  part,  I  found 
myself  lying  (if  not  dry,  at  least  high) 
on  a  flat  slippery  slab  of  Rick,  mm 
whence  to  the  land  approach  was 
tolerably  easy.  My  fellow-voyagers, 
or  rather  guides,  rose  from  their  re- 
spective waves  likeNewfirandland  dogs, 
devoting  far  more  care  to  the  *  righting  * 
of  their  vessel,  I  must  say,  ihaa  they 
bestowed  on  me. 

«•  Espying  lights  from  the  house  of 
my  patient  (fortunately  situated  but  a 
few  hundred  yaids  worn  the  shore), 


I  made  the  best  of  my  way  in  that 
direction,  and  was  admitted  dripoiog 
and  shivering  into  the  hall,  wacre 
Bfrs.  O'Brien  amdonsly  wailed  ny 

arrival. 

"  *  What  has  happened.  Doctor  C'ol- 
vin  V  she  cried ;  *  you  certainly  have 
been  in  the  water.  Ahl  I  dreaded 
some  accident,  the  night  is  so  dailc 

and  tempestuous ;  and  I  now  blame 
myself  for  liaving  summoned  you.  I 
am  happy  to  say  Mr.  O'Brien  is  so 
mnch  better,  you  will  scarcely  have 
nccasioQ  10  prescribe  for  him,  I  be- 
lieve.* 

"  *  You  are  right,  madam  —  I  shall 
have  no  need,  indeed,  to  prescribe  for 
him ;  he  is  a  dead  man->I  see  it — 
feel  it.  Eaense  the  abruptness  of  this 
declaration,  and  forgive  my  atritation. 
Things  have  occurred  this  day  tliat 
might  unsettle  the  brain  of  a  stronger 
man  than  lam.  What  I  say  to  you  is 
but  too  true.  Allow  yourself  no  hope, 
but  conduct  me  at  once  to  your  hus- 
band— let  me  if  possible  see  him  alive.' 

*'  Resisting  all  her  importnaitiee  to 
change  my  wet  garmejits— >to  give  some 
requisite  attention  to  my  own  health — 
and  deaf  to  the  assurance  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  almost  well  and  enjoying 
a  calm  slumber,  I  pursued  my  way  to 
the  chamber  of  the  invalid,  followed 
by  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"As  we  ascended  the  last  t^i^ht  of 
stairs,  the  door  of  tbe  sick  man's  room 
was  hastily  opened  by  the  dooseetie 
who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  the 
supposed  slumber  of  her  master,  and 
who,  in  a  tone  of  dismay  and  horror, 
cried,  *  It's  too  late,  it's  too  Ute  —all 
is  over'^my  poor  master  is  deed  t 
Oh,  madam, she  continued,  seeing bcr 
mistress  behind  me — *  do  not  come  in 
— it  is  too  much  for  you  to  see— so 
composed  as  you  left  him  b«t  now  l«— 
and  only  this  moment  back  he  opened 
his  eyes,  raised  his  head  off  the  pillow, 
*  C  ull  yotir  mistress,'  he  says  ;  *  I'm 
dying.'  Before  1  could  reach  the  door, 
I  beud  him  struggle  and  fiill  beck ;  I 
turned  roond,  and  saw  that  all  wat 
over.' 

"  So  indeed  it  waa.  I  could  offer 
neitiier  consolalion  nor  assistance  to 
the  bereaved  widow.  Events  of  so 
untoward  a  nature  thos  crowding  upon 
me  rendered  me  more  fit  to  receive 
tlian  to  give  comfort.  I  had  just  strengtli 
sufficient  to  reach  the  bed-side  of  tlie 
deceased,  to  convince  myself  all  bnoiao 
meant  were  unavailing,  and  sinking  on 
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the  floor,  I  ^ra*  curried  to  a  room  al- 
ready prepared  for  me  ;  where,  being 
undressed  and  laid  in  a  warm  bed, 
I  gradually  (for  so  il  was  to  be)  re- 
oovered  my  stunned  aeniet. 

Towaidi  morning  I  fell  inio  a  heavy 
sleep,  from  which  T  was  aroused  by 
the  brilliant  l>eams  of  the  'sun  shining 
iuU  upon  me.  I  looked  out.  All 
oalure  was  diessed  in  smiles.  The 
sea  was  calm  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
speckled  here  and  there  with  a  white 
sail,  glittering  in  the  sunshtne.  The 
gentlest  ripple  of  the  now  modest  wave 
silently  approached,  as  if  in  homage, 
to  tlie  foot  of  tliosf  black  and  slimy 
rocks  on  which  i  had  been  cast,  and 
over  which  it  had  rioted,  the  night 
before.  The  biids  stnined  their  little 
throats  in  a  full  choir  of  harmony, 
rejoicing  in  the  freshness  of  day,  and 
reckless  of  the  house  of  mourning 
round  which  they  carolled.  Every  ob- 
ject seemed  changed — jret  the  dumge, 
if  possible,  was  more  sickening  to  me 
than  the  horrors  of  the  previous  niq:ht. 
1  rang  my  bell,  requested  to  have  a 
boat  prepared  for  my  immediate  return 
to  the  mainland,  mt  my  apologies  to 
Mrs.  O'Brien  for  the  haste  of  my  de- 
parture, and  swallowing  a  ciip  of  coffee, 
was  soon  and  quietly  landed  at  the 
Ferry-house  point,  where  ray  horse 
awaited  me;  and  mounting,  I  pro- 
ceeded homewards  at  an  ea^  pace, 
Haltering  myself  I  had  taken  my  nil  of 
horrors  for  one  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  mominff  light  would  banish  the 
appearance  of  my  troublesome  witch. 

Not  so.  I  had  given  Sancho  the 
rein,  and  was  indulging  in  reflections, 
melancholy  enough,  to  say  the  truth, 
in  which  the  premature  fate  of  my 

regretted  friend  W  took  the  lead, 

when,  passing  a  ruined  hovel  about  a 
mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
Sancho  once  more  came  to  a  dcM 
halt,  and  raising  my  head,  I  was  at 
no  lo«s  to  account  for  the  rigidity  of 
his  muscles,  when  I  found  my  own 
frozen  by  Uie  presence  of  the  hag, 
witch,  or  whatever  she  was»  of  the  pre- 
vious  evening. 

"  *  Ye're  late,  Docther,  honey  !*  she 
muttered — *ye've  kept  me  waitin'  here 
in  the  broad  sunshine,  an'  it's  what  I 
nayther  love  nor  use  nieself  lo— bud  I 
was  hNUh  to  miss  on  you— an*  what 


won't  one  do  to  obleedge  a  friend? 

I  la,  ha,  ha!  You  were  expectin' me, 
in  coorse,  accordin'  to  promise^ — an' 
here  I  am.' 

"  Sprsading  the  bony  fingers  of  both 
her  hands,  to  screen  her  peering  eyes 
from  the  sunshine,  she  continued, 
'  as  any  of  that  Ihruth  I  told  you, 
Docther  Coalfioe  ?  An'  didn't  ye  pro- 
voke me  to  it?  An'  now  will  ye  ride 
over  the  next  ould  granah  that  bids  ye 
stop  on  yer  way  ?  Go  home,  now — 
go  home ;  bud  mind,  ye'U  see  me  once 
more,  ao'  only  once,  afore  ye  die 
an'  my  ermnd  then  will  be  to  tell  ye 
the  manner  of  ycr  death.  I  could  tell 
it  you  now — bud  ye  shall  live  in  con- 
stant dread  o'  me;  an'  when  yer  least 
diinkin'  ov  me  maybe,  or  most  joyful 
of  life  —  it's  then  I'll  appear.  An' 
Docther  dear,  if  supposin*  ye've  a 
friend,  or  a  son,  or  the  likes  o'  that, 
jist  counsel  him  nevir  to  go  again'  the 
cooimaBd  of  a  wise  woman  I  There  I 
off  wid  ye,  Sancho,  my  man.' 

"  I  saw  no  more  of  this  wretch, 
then  or  smce.  You  may,  however, 
believe  that  she  is  never  for  any  great 
length  of  time  absent  from  my  thoughts 
— and  the  very  sight  of  the  squalid  old 
beggars  I  daily  meet  with,  produces  a 
trembling  of  the  heart  and  a  qualm 
that — I  can  only  say  I  hope  you,  my 
liriend,  may  never  experience.  The 
news  I  found  on  reaching  home  was, 
that  I^dy  Mary  Wilson,  whom  I  had 
bled  so  successfully,  as  i  blmdly  ima- 
gined, the  evening  previous,  had  died 
in  the  course  of  Uie  night,— thus  ful- 
filling each  prediction  of  the  old  woman. 
And  now  tell  me  uhat  you  think  of  the 
circumstances  I  have  related." 

"  You  have  punled  me,  Doctor— 
I  know  not  what  to  thmk.  I  certainly 
cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  your 
statement ;  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a 
man  of  sound  and  strong  mind,  it  must 
be  listened  to  with  deference.  But  as 
lo  offering  an  opinion  on  circumstances 
so  mysterion«!,  von  must  excuse  me.'* 

The  reader  may  embrace  the  same 
discretionary  power,  and  mav  assent 
ordissent  from  the  above  tale.  Ishould, 
however,  recommend  my  own  prudent 
adoption  of  the  middle  or  neuter  course. 
Positively  to  deny  conviction  would  be 
rash ;  for,  probable  or  improbable,  the 
stoiy  is  most  undeniably  true. 
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boaobm'b  mbmoieb  or  mm.  iwcbbald.* 


Elizabith  Ibcbbald  was  very  justly 
emineot  among  the  enincnt  persons  of 
her  generation.    She  was  admired  as  a 
dramatist,  at  a  time  when  the  perform- 
ances of  the  theatre  were  matters  of 
natioiial  inleieit;  ivfaen  a  new  play 
iitatud  a  very  coosiderable  sensation 
in  the  world  of  fashion  and  of  litera> 
lure;  and  when  a  successful  comedy 
afforded  its  author  a  certain  passport 
to  that  hrilUant  aeciety  composed  of 
the  DOble,  the  mfiaed,  the  learned*  the 
witty,  and  the  gay,  for  which,  during 
the  latter  lialf  of  the  last  century,  tlie 
metropolis  watt  distinguished;  and  to 
which  it  was  the  most  valuable  privi- 
lege of  literary  reputation  to  secure  an 
admittance.    She  was  celebrated  as  st 
novelist  when  novels  were  things  of 
very  me  occurrence ;  when  loine  oii- 
giuality  of  taleoti  iome  aoqoaintanoe 
with  men  and  manners,  and  some  re- 
flection upon  life,  were  supposed  re- 
qui::»iie  for  the  adequate  accomplishment 
of  the  task ;  and  when  the  prodactioa 
of  three  annual  octavo  volumes,  under 
the  designation  of  a  Tale  t>f  Fashionable 
Life,  was  not  calculated  upon,  -as  it 
now  is,  as  a  part  of  tlie  available  m- 
come  of  a  oountlefls  host  of  luportioned 
spinsters,  lounging  yoiiager  bfolhen^ 
and  sentimental  ensigns  of  marchin;^ 
regiments.    liut  with  these  claims  on 
Uie  recollection  ot  her  countrymen,  the 
etistence  of  soch  a  writer  as  Eliabelh 
IiM^bald  may,  periiape»  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  larj^e  portion  of  our 
younger  readers.    That  name,  which 
once  recurred  so  frequently  in  conver- 
sation, and  was  accompanied  with  soch 
warm   and   eloquent  commendations 
when  works  of  imagination  were  the 
theme,  has  given  place  to  others  of  in- 
ferior merit,  tliougn  of  more  ambitious 

Sretensions.  A  great  part  ofherpm- 
uctions  has  alrmdv  * 


cot  down  Into  tfisee  acts,  and  di^gylssd 

by  a  change  of  names  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  songs,  was  presented, 
accepted,  and  acted  for  several  nights 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  a  new  and  perft<:tly 
original  opera,  without  any  suspicsoa 
of  the  ftand  that  had  been  praodaed 
upon  the  mani^r.  And  her  novel?, 
each  containing  a  mine  of  pure  and 
sterling  talent,  which,  spun  out  and 
wiiB-diawB  after  the  ingeniotts  manner 
of  mom  modem  times,  would  suppty 
materials  for  at  least  a  dozen  Ftlhams, 
and  a  whole  century  of  Kichelictu^ 
appear  to  have  drifted  into  obscurity 
beibie  that  dark,  dense,  heavy,  and 
ever-flowing  stream  of  new  puUioa* 
tions,  wliich  are  themselves  driven  on 
towards  a  more  speedy  oblivion^  by 
the  daiker,  denser,  and  heavier  tide 
that  is  behind. 

'*  One  touch  of  nttore  makee  die  whele 

world  kin, 

And  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new- 
born gttuds, 
ThcMigh  thay  aie  made  and  ssoulded  of 

thin^  past  ; 
And  will  the  dust  that  iit  a  little  gUt 
More  land  than  gilt  o^er-dnsted 
The  present  eye  praisfls  the  preewt  oh* 
ject. 

Never  was  the  tnith  of  these  6ne  lines 
of  Shakespeare  more  clearly  proved 
than  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  inchbald.  Of 
all  her  worits,  the  Simfk  Sioty  »  the 
only  one  which  maintams  its  ground. 
That  is  from  time  to  time  reprinted,  and 
is  occasionally  alluded  to :  the  rest 
seem  to  liave  been  cast  into  that  wallet 
into  which  Time  casts  alms  Ibr  Obli- 
vion/' But,  then,  it  is  now  forty  yeait 
ago  since  the  fame  of  their  authoress 
was  at  its  meridian;  and,  not  to  be 
altogether  foreotten  after  such  a  lapse 
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ists,  however  popular  he  may  be  among 
Ui  ooQteroporanes,  that  daret  enteitdtt 

a  hope  of  achit_vintr  so  enduring  a  re- 
gard v\ith  their  posterity?  Is  there  a 
single  individual  among  tiiem  the 
copyright  of  whoae  reputation  is  worth 
ten  years'  purchase  ? 

But  in  taking  up  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  as  the  subject  of  an  article 
for  this  journal,  we  regard  the  circum- 
alanea  of  her  authoiship  as  a  vciy 
secondary  and  inferior  consideration. 
Our  chief  attention  in  contemplating 
the  biography  of  such  a  woman  be- 
comes involuntarily  engaged  by  more 
impofftant  matter.  We  find  ourselves 
diverted  from  her  works  to  her  con- 
duct—  from  tlie  etTorts  of  her  intellect 
to  the  exalted  (jualmes  of  her  character. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  bold  her  up  to 
admiration  as  a  finiltless  paragon  of 
perfection.  She  was  a  person  in  whom 
there  was  much  to  disapprove,  and  not 
a  hlile  to  smile  at ;  but  more,  infinitely 
waoK,  to  commendy  and  respect,  and 
love.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  any  one  in  whom  such  dis- 
cordant properties  were  mingled.  With 
many  of  the  most  |>etly  weaknesses  of 
her  own  sex,  she  nnited  many  of  the 
noblest  qualities  ofours;  without  losing 
a  particle  of  that  personal  vanity,  that 
thirst  of  admiration,  that  impatience  of 
inattention,  and  that  capricious  muta- 
bility of  fitvoor,  which  nom  time  im- 
memorial have  been  rackoned  among 
the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  fe- 
male beauty,  she  po;><iessed  a  strength 
and  clearness  of  understanding,  a  con- 
tempt Ibr  every  species  of  falsehood, 
a  scrupulous  integrity  of  conduct,  a 
hearty  love  and  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  independence,  and  a  consistent  self- 
devotion  to  her  duty,  which  have  liardlj 
ever  been  surpassed  by  the  most  vii^ 
tuous  and  high-minded  among  men. 
Her  position  was  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. The  stream  of  her  life  was  a 
stream  of  troubled  waters :  it  was  on 
all  sides  interspersed  with  shoals  and 
shallows ;  and  had  her  eye  been  less 
quick,  her  mitid  less  resolute,  or  her 
hand  less  firm,  site  must  inevitably  have 
aoflbred  shipwreck  amid  the  intricate 
perilt  of  its  navigation. — To  survey  the 
cnnrse  she  <;teered,  and  by  which  she 
escaped  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
her,  is  not  only  deeply  interesting,  but 
cannot  prove  altogether  destitute  of 
instruction. 

Elizabeth  Incbbald  was  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  ISuDpsou,  of  Stand- 


ingfield,  near  Buiy  St.  Edmtmd's,  and 
was  bom  the  15lfa  of  October,  1758. 

Her  parents  occupied  a  small  ferm,  of 
which  the  revenue  could  not  have  been 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  and  edaealetlia  sfx  daiM;hters 
and  two  sons,  of  whidi  their  nmilT 
consisted.  Tliey  were  Roman  Catll&> 
lies,  and  appear  to  have  been  regarded 
with  more  than  ordinary  esteem  by 
their  opulent  and  arisloenitie  neigh- 
bonrs ;  of  whom  several  professed  the 
same  religion  with  themselves.  The 
children  were  all  distincruishefl  for  their 
beauty ;  and  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir  was  distinguished  as  the  roost 
beautiful  of  them  all*  It  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  a  note  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  pocket-books — a  concurrent 
series  of  authorities,  to  which  allusion 
will  very  iireqoently  be  made — Chat  no 
great  cost  was  expended  on  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  the  girls,  at  least, 
were  rather  indebted  for  what  they 
knew  to  the  original  quickness  of  na- 
ture, than  to  any  particular  care  that 
was  bestowed  on  their  instruction.  "  It 
is  astonishinir,"  she  observes,  "  how 
much  all  girls  are  inclined  to  literature 
to  what  boys  aiet  My  brother  went 
to  school  seven  years,  and  could  never 
spell ;  T  and  two  of  my  sisters,  thout;h 
we  never  were  taught,  could  spell  from 
our  infancy.** 

Before  Elisabeth  vms  quite  eight 
years  old  her  fiither  died.  Four  of 
her  sisters,  and  one  of  her  brothers, 
were  within  a  fe%v  years  after  married  ; 
and  the  widow,  with  her  son  George 
and  two  remaining  daughters,  continued 
in  possession  of  the  farm.  Mrs.  Simp- 
son's management  seems  to  have  been 
of  ratlier  a  desultory  description ;  her 
amusements  and  her  interests  were 
strangely  at  variance  with  eadi  other. 
Her  inclination  for  the  theatre  at  Bury 
must  sadly  have  interfered  with  the 
business  of  the  form  at  Standingtield  : 
bar  taste  naturally  communicated  itself 
to  her  children.  Influenced  by  the 
predilections  and  the  example  of  their 
parent,  tliey  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
far  greater  familiarity  with  plays  and 
players,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
drama,  than  with  the  more  profitable 
matters  of  household  and  agricultural 
economy.  Under  her  puidance,  the 
theatre  and  the  actors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  were  looked  to  as  the 
principal  source  of  entertainment  on 
the  high  and  gaudy  days  of  the  year; 
while  to  read  aloud  the  scenes  that 
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dieflnci  fritneiMd  the  reprcieiHrtion 

of,  constituted  the  chief  amusement  of 
the  quiet  times  that  intervened. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that,  under 
these  circumiteiioes,  the  uninerried  too 
thoald  have  abandoned  the  farm  for 
the  stage,  and  that  his  beautiful  and 
highly-talented  sister  should  have  been 
mspired  wiUi  a  similar  desire.  From 
her  my  eariieit  years,  she  hod  pined 
under  the  irksomeness  of  the  seclusion 
of  Standingfield :  her  home  did  not 
afford  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects  to 
engage  and  interest  the  activity  of  her 
mind.  Before  attuning  the  age  of 
thirteen,  she  frequently  declared  *'she 
would  rather  die  than  live  any  longer 
without  seeing  liie  world."  This  im- 
patience of  retirement — or,  at  least,  the 
fetiienent  of  the  country — never  quit- 
ted her.  She  could  enjoy  the  voluntary 
solitude  of  her  lodtjings  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  she  could  not  endure  the 
compulsory  solitude  of  fields  and  groves* 
In  the  latter  yean  of  her  life,  vnien  a 
friend  of  ours  ventured  to  suggest  that 
she  miu'lit,  perha[)s,  fiiul  a  more  con- 
venieut  and  cheaper  resideuce  at  some 
distance  from  London,  she  replied, 
with  a  shuddering  horror  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  change  :  "  Never ! — notlfing 
happens  in  the  country.  There's  such 
a  noise  oj  nollung  in  the  country  1" 
With  her  ardent  anxiety  to  see  the 
world,  her  aversion  to  rural  life,  and 
her  eager  desire  of  finding  some  ade- 
quate otcupation  for  those  high  ener- 
gies ot  her  nature,  which,  while  un- 
employed, tortured  her  with  a  painful 
sense  of  imprisonment  and  constraint — 
to  second  her  early  and  long-fostered 
love  of  the  drama — she  determined  on 
following  the  example  of  her  brother, 
and  becoming  a  perfonner.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  very  material  obstacle 
to  the  piosecution  of  this  design,  and 
one  which  might  have  appeared  in- 
superable to  a  person  or  less  deter* 
mined  charactv  toan  herself.  She  was 
afflicted  with  a  most  perplexing  im- 
pediment of  s{)eech ;  this  defect  she 
diligently  applied  herself  to  the  con- 
quest of.  She  wrote  down  all  the  words 
tJiat  were  found  most  difficult  of  ulter- 


tnil  veqi^te  for  the  pfofeiskm,  to  cal- 
culate upon  theatrical  success  as  wa 
object  of  very  probable  attainment. 

In  the  mouth  of  April  1770,  her 
brother  George  commenced  his  career 
upon  the  st^e ;  and  in  the  same  year 
we  find  his  sister  Elizabeth,  then  under 
seventeen,  writing  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  the 
manager  of  the  Norwich  and  Buiy 
companies,  to  request  an  engagemcttl 
for  herself.  Tlie  appltcHioD  was  for 
the  time  declined,  but  several  letters 
upon  the  subject  were  inlerchangetl  be- 
tween the  parties.  This  Mr.  Griffiths^ 
indeed,  who  was  the  principal  ador 
among  his  troop  of  comedians,  seema 
to  have  obtained  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  imagination  of  his 
youthful  correspondent.  In  her  pocket- 
liook  for  the  year,  she  has  printed  the 
letters  of  his  name  in  lai^e  Roman 
characters,  and   written  undenieaih, 

Each  dear  letter  of  that  name  is 
harmony." 

The  following  May,  the  young  Eli- 
zabeth paid  her  first  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  remained  a  month  with  her 
sister  Mrs.  Hunt.   She  had  here  daily 
tntercourse  with  her  other  married  sis- 
ters, who  were  all  resident  in  London. 
They  had  comnmed  to  retain  the  family 
love  of  phiyer-men  and  player-women  ; 
and  tlie  principal  society  into  which 
the  young  and  beautiAil  girl  wis  in- 
trodooed  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
performers  of  secondary  rank  and  re- 
putation. Among  these  was  Mr.  Inch- 
bald,  a  provincial  actor  of  some  ulent 
and  celehrity.  This  gentleman  beesme 
deeply  enamoured  by  the  &sci nations 
of  the  fair  Elizabeth,  and,  though  nearly 
twenty  years  her  senior,  hail  sufficient 
influence  with  her  to  obtain  tlte  promise 
of  hmt  ooirsspondenee ;  while  she  de- 
ferred, rather  than  positively  dedined, 
entering  upon  a  more  serious  engage- 
meut   The  following  extract  from  one 
of  her  letters,  in  reply  to  his  urgent 
solicitations  for  a  speedy  union,  is 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  constitu- 
tional prudence  which  its  author  seems 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of ;  which  di- 
rected her  when  tsking  steps  apparently 
the  most  ia«h  and  inconsidaalredivd^opgle 
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for  (in  my  opinion)  till  some  little  time 
have  proved  the  emptiness  of  all  other ; 
which  it  seldom  fails  to  do.  But  to  en- 
ter into  marriftge  with  the  iMSt  reluctuie*, 
as  fearing  you  are  f^oiiv^  to  s;uTifif"  part 
of  your  time,  must  be  greatly  imprudent ; 
fywm  mihappy  matches,  I  think,  would 
ho  occasioned,  if  fewer  persons  were 
guilty  of  this  indiscretion — an  indiscre- 
tion that  shocks  me,  aud  which  I  hope 
Hewreii  win  erer  preserre  me  from." 

Butf  perhaps,  her  prudential  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  In€bbud*8  impatience 
might  have  been  aomewhat  inflnoiced 

by  a  lingering  sentiment  in  favour  of 
Mr.  GrifHths.  The  following  notices 
from  her  pocket-buuiv  are  strongly  iii- 
dicatiTe  of  the  divided  elate  of  her 
girlish  fancy: 

"  1723. 

"  Jan.  2i,  Saw  Mr.  Griffith's  picture. 
**  —  28.  Stole  it. 

'*  —  S9.  Rather  disappointed  at  not 
leeetriog  a  letter  from  Mr.  Inchbald." 

The  quiet  of  Standingfield  appears 
to  have  become  more  and  more  op- 

Kressive  to  the  young  Elizabeth,  after 
er  visit  to  London.  The  neighbours, 
she  thought,  paid  them  lese  atmtioo : 
she  wanted  society ;  she  pined  after 
employment;  she  declared  herself  "un- 
py — very  unhappy."  She  renewed 
repeated  her  applications  tar  an 
engagement  in  the  Norwich  company ; 
and  "almost  distracted"  by  the  refusal 
she  encountered  from  Mr.  Cirithllis, 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  seek  else- 
where fiw  an  opportunity  of  eierting 
her  abilities.  With  this  view  she  de- 
iSffDined  on  setting  off  at  once  for 
London,  and  addressing  herself  to  the 
managers  of  the  metropolitan  thea- 
tres. In  pnrsnanoe  of  which  plan,  as 
we  learn  from  her  own  memoran- 
dum, "On  the  11th  of  April  (1772), 
early  in  the  morning,  I  left  my  mo- 
thers house  unknown  to  way  one, 
CBUM  to  London  in  the  Norwich  fly, 
and  got  lodgings  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown  in  St.  John's  Street."  In 
contemplating  and  forming  our  judg- 
■aot  upon  mm  act,  it  is  only  just  to 
the  Ugb-ninded  and  highly-talented 
girl  to  survey  it  by  the  light  which  her 
future  conduct  has  afforded  us,  and 
take  it  for  granted,  that  Uie  motives  on 
frinch  it  was  adopted  were  the  sama 
as  those  by  which  the  whole  course  of 
her  after-life  was  directed.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
prosperity  of  her  home  was  on  the  de- 
diaa:  thefltnily  mra  ethkmlgraBdng 


iato  stmilened  circumslanees.  We 

cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  of  them, 
who,  when  their  sister  had  achieved  a 
hard-earned  independence  for  herself, 
was  not  at  some  moment  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  her  affection,  and  seek 
assistance  from  the  stores  of  her  in- 
dustry and  economy.  Already  she 
appears  to  have  foreseen  the  difficulties 
their  imptovidence  was  preparing  tot 
them  —  to  have  imbibed  a  timely  ap- 
prehension of  their  impendinc:  poverty 
— and,  full  of  contidence  in  her  own 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,  to  have 
determined  on  placing  herself  beyond 
its  reach,  in  a  situation  that  rni^'ht  en- 
able her  to  break  the  fall,  and  relieve 
the  embarrassments  of  her  family.  To 
eflhet  this  object,  some  strong  and  de- 
cided first  step  was  indispentuyle.  That 
the  one  selected  was  the  wisest  she 
could  have  chosen,  may  certainly  be 
doubted  ;  neither  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  a  girl  of  eighteeo,  tntent  on  a  vast 
and  important  design,  should  hit  upon 
the  most  perfect  mode  which  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  of  carrying  it 
into  execution.  But  that  the  motives 
we  have  stated,  suggested  and  con- 
firmed her  in  the  measure  she  adopted 
on  this  occasion,  is  not  only  evinced 
by  the  whole  teuour  of  her  subsequent 
oondoct,  but  might  almost  be  inferred 
from  the  following  letter,  which  site 
left  for  her  mother  on  removinp^  from 
Slandinghcld,  and  in  which  she  anti- 
cipates the  time  when  the  power  "  of 
prot;t>i^  her  affeeUm"  may  im  afforded 
ner. 

"  Letter  to  her  Mother. 
"  Hy  the  time  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
have  left  Standingfield,  aud  perhaps  for 
inrer.  You  are  sorpiised,  hat  be  not  on- 
easy  :  believe  the  step  I  have  taken,  how- 
ever indiscreet,  is  no  ways  criminal ;  un- 
less I  sin  bynok  aeonainting  you  with  it, 
which  waaunpossible  for  me  to  do,  thoag^ 
stron^'ly  pressed  by  tlie  desire  of  giving 
you  a  personal  farewell.  1  now  endure 
every  pang — one  not  lost  to  all  feeling 
must — on  thus  (jnittincj  the  tenderest  and 
best  of  parents ;  1  would  sny  most  beloved 
too,  bat  eaonot  provg  my  affection  ;  yet 
tiiBe  may; — to  tftet  I  must  submit  my 
hope  of  regaining  vour  regard .  The  cen- 
sure of  the  world  I  despise,  as  the  most 
wortlnr  inenr  the  reproaches  of  that» 
Should  I  ever  think  yOQ  Wish  to  hser 
from  me,  I  will  write. 

Mr.  lioaden  has  here  introduced  a 
very  amusing,  but  (as  he  himself  ad- 
mits) a  somewhat  apocryphal  narrative, 
of  a  tenet  of  advwtnree  thai  befall  OOT 
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fugitive  on  \m  nfMng  m  LoodM. 

The  incidents  are  such  as  might,  per- 
haps, have  liappened  to  a  younger  girl, 
who  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
flMtni|»oliSt  and  whose  nervous  imagi- 
nation, teeming  with  the  fictitious  ap- 
prehensions tliat  a  longj  conrse  of  novel- 
reading  miglit  engender,  wa^i  scared  at 
every  sound  and  startled  at  every  shade. 
Unfortunately  for  the  csedibititjr  of  the 
tale,  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  person  to  whom  sucIj  circiun- 
slances  were  likely  to  have  occurred. 
She  WM  not  a  novioe  n  Ximdon ;  she 
was  endowed  with  greai  fesolutton ; 
and  her  imagination,  however  ftriiie  in 
invention,  was  never  exercised  in  creat- 
ing visions  to  territy  herself.  The 
aeriet  of  extraordinary  embanaanneBti 
into  wfaidi  she  is  described  as  hanng 
fallen — and  which,  eminently  dramatic 
as  they  are,  we  wouUI  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  tlie  gentleman  wiio 
does  the  liMiy  bonnMs  of  the  Adelphi 
theatre,  as  paiticHbrly  well  suited  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Vales — were 
originally  published  on  the  authority 
of  a  female  friend  of  Mrs.  Incbbald's. 
We  suspect  that  the  lady  mistook  a 
diapter  of  some  unfinished  novel  of 
our  authoress  for  a  fragment  of  her 
suppressed  autobiography.    It  is  to  be 
wished  that  Mr.  Boaden  b^i  published 
vefiefim  all  the  notices  afforded  by  the 
diary  of  the  lady  herself;  but  even 
without  their  aid,  and  directed  by  no 
other  guide  than  the  few  extracts  which 
that  gentleman  has  preaented  tis»  we 
conceive  that  the  truth  nuy  be  easily 
tracked  out. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  arrived  in  London  on 
the  night  of  die  llih  of  April,  and 
took  kxigings  at  the  Roee  and  Crown 
in  St.  Jolm's  Street.  She  natoielly 
was  anxious  to  avoid  seeing  her  nearest 
relatives — her  sisters,  or  their  husbands 
till  her  interviews  with  the  managers 
of  the  dieatres  were  over,  and  some  ■ 
decisive  step  bad  been  taken  towards 
securinq;  an  engagement, lest  they  sliould 
think  It  expedient  to  exert  tiieir  autho- 
rity over  her  youth,  and  frustrate  her 
plans,  by  immediately  sending  her  back 
to  Siandingfield  ;  but  the  first  thing 
she  did  on  the  mornino:  after  her  reach- 
ing town,  waa  to  seek  the  orotw'tinn  nf 


she  proceeded  alone  tD  eaH  on  Mr. 

Iie<ldish  and  Mr.  Kine,  the  potent  dis- 
pensers of  the  great  objects  of  histrionic 
ambition  —  engagements  in  a  London 
theatre.   Ring  gave  her  veason  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  call  upon  her  the 
next  day  at  her  lod^itivrs ;  but  a^  he 
did  not  keep  his  wonl,  she  suspected 
tliat  the  meanness  and  the  situatioa  of 
her  abode  bad  inspired  him  with  a 
prejudice  acrainst  llie  qualifications  of 
its  tenant;  and  in  the  aflernoon  she  set 
out  to  seek  for  herself  another  and 
more  respectable  lendence.  Aller 
oany  strange  adventures,"  wliicb  are 
not  particularised  in  In  r  journal,  she 
eventually  took  up  her  al)o<le  at  the 
White  Swan,  on  liolborn  Bridge.  On 
the  second  morning  after  her  dian^  <if 
apartment,  she  called  again  on  Bfr. 
King,  and  having  received  from  him 
some  hope  of  an  engagement,  she  flat- 
tered herself  that  her  views  were  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishment^  and  no 
longer  delayed  making  ber  Ihmily  ac- 
quainted with  her  being  in  town.  She 
wrote  immediately  to  her  sister  Mrs. 
Hunt ;  but  still  apprehensive  of  being 
sent  beck  into  the  ooontry,  she  Ibibevi 
informing  her  of  the  place  of  her  retire- 
ment,  and  desired  the  answer  to  be  sent 
to  Orange  Street.  The  very  respectable 
persons  by  whom  tlie  White  Swan  was 
kept  appear  to  have  been  interested  in 
their  lodger,  and  to  have  shewn  her  a 
very  con^ideraMie  decrrre  nf  kindness 
and  gratuitous  hospitality  ;  and  during 
the  ten  days  that  she  spentntnider  their 
foof,  awaiting  the  determination  of  the 
manager,  and  diliuently  engaged  in 
reading,   slie  was  vtrv  frequently  a 
guest  at  their  table.    Even  m  this  se- 
clusion her  beanty  did  not  pass  otf- 
noticed.    Much  as  she  end^voured 
to  elude  observation,  by  avoiding  the 
principal  streets,  and  by  only  Jjoing 
abroad  at  hours  w  hen  she  was  least  likely 
to  attract  attention,  she  waa  sieia  Utile 
surprised,  on  the  mormng  of  the  19th, 
to  receive  a  letter  from  a  stnmger,  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  h^  own  name.  With 
that  fearless  confidence  is  ber  owfe 
purity  and  integrity  of  pniaoee  41^ 
which  she  was  distiogoished,'  ^' she 
answered  itimi 
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left  the  fwtiee  penenl  tInmMi  te 

each  other. 

On  the  21st,  the  place  of  her  abode 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  her  fa- 
mily. As  she  was  on  her  way  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Kiogt  riie  met  her  brothev* 
in-law  Mr.  Skmder,  who  took  her 
home  with  him  to  visit  her  sister.  The 
oaly  remaining  passage  of  those  three 
volumes  of  memoirs,  which  Mrs.  Inch* 
beld  employed  so  maoy  of  the  latter 
years  of  her  literary  life  in  preparing 
for  the  press,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
duced by  a  conscientious  scruple  to 
commit  to  the  flmnet,  oooHite  of  t 
mutilated  page,  mmbered  1 33,  and  re- 
lating to  this  rencontre.  We  insert  the 
fragment  as  restored  by  Mr.  Boaden  ; 
the  words  printed  in  italics  are  sup- 
plied by  that  geotlemiBy  to  oomplele 
die  seBee  * 

"  la  tiie  year  177f ,  md  tom§  tiiao 

before,  it  was  I  think  fashionable  for 
gentlemen  orcafsionallv  to  curse  and 
swear  in  cpuitr$aiion  ;  and  poor  Mr.  Slen- 
der woald/oin  be  inthe  ftumion,  wfa«ther 
it  threatened  peril  to  body  or  soul.  He 
suddenly  interrupted  our  converaatixui, 
reeling  from  tht  double  pressure  of  bed 
health  and  bad  tttne,  and  with  an 
path  demanded  'where  Miss  Simpson 
■leaat  to  aleep  that  night  1 '  1  toU  him 
where  I  lodged ;  and  that,  as  my  sister 
■ent  no  word  to  tho  contrary,  1  should  re- 
mmn  nt  nolhorn  Hridfre  ;  he  allowed  the 
hoose  to  be  a  respectable  one,  but  said 
he  would  seeme  w/«  to  it;  and  then, 
with  another  onth,  he  added,  that  by  six 
in  the  morning,  he  would  come  for  me  in 
a  post-chaise  and  take  m«  down  to  hit 
▼fflege  at  Standingfield.  With  aU  his 
numerous  faults,  Mr.  Slender  tros  in 
reality  good-natured }  but  his  good-nature 
swMiilid  in  frightening  yWk  to  death,  that 
it  might  have  the  pleasure  of  recovering 
yon  ;  in  holding  an  axp  over  your  head, 
for  the  gratiiicatiou  of  pronouncing  a  re- 
priere. 

Thus  brought  into  imrolnntery  con- 
twt  with  her  eoneeiioBSi  the  mterooiifM 

between  herself  and  sisters  was  constant 
and  nnintemipted.  She  immediately 
leii  her  hostel  on  llolbom  Hill,  and 
heceme  domesticeted  in  the  house  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  during  the  re> 
mainder  of  her  residence  in  London. 
A  reconciliation  with  Mrs.  Simpson 
was  effected,  and  a  correspondence  be 
tween  the  mother  aad  daughter  oom^ 
menoed,  whicli  was  ever  after  regotarijf 
continued.  The  negotiations  for  an 
engagement  at  tlie  theatre  were  still 
peadiog.   The  airaogement  of  lUis  af- 


fidr  kid  pimed  fiom  the  haade  of  King 
to  thoM  of  Dodd ;  and  on  Ifat  16th  of 

May,  after  a  world  of  communications 
on  the  subject,  and  an  infinitude  of 
vexatious  delays,  the  important  buaiaess 
appeered  to  haie  beea  biought  to  a 
successful  termination ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  tlie  name  of  our  authoress 
should  be  included  in  the  list  of  the 
X>iiiiy  Lane  performers.  But  here  thie 
young  and  oeautiiiil  giil  eaeountered 
an  impediment  to  her  views  that  had 
little  entered  into  her  calculation.  The 
enga^^ment  was  a  mere  feint  of  the 
unprincipled  manager,  and  only  pre- 
tended by  tlie  scoundrel  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  her  favour  and  facilitating  her 
seduction.  On  the  18th  of  May  she 
called  upon  Dodd,  and  was,  as  her 
iooina]  expreseeSt  **  rather  frighted  "  at 
his  conduct.  Bdbee  tea,  however^  he 
called  upon  her,  and  she  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  explanation  wiiich  he  offered, 
and  supposed  herself  to  have  been  mis- 
taken  m  hie  intentieue*  A  few  daye 
after,  she  had  occasion  to  see  him  twice; 
once  rt/?errfmner,  and  she  then  describes 
herself  as  having  been  "  vexed  and  ter- 
rified beyond  measure  at  his  beliaviour.'' 
Mrs.  Inchbald  has  not  mentioned  in 
her  diary  the  particulars  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  Mr.  Boaden  (who  is  very 
high  authority  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  theatrical  gossip  of  thai 
day)  informs  us,  that  she  was  so  pso- 
voked  by  the  manager's  impertinence 
"  as  to  snatch  a  basin  of  hot  water 
from  the  table  and  dash  it  in  his  face.'' 
After  tliis  practical  assertion  of  the  pu- 
rity of  her  principles,  Dodd  no  IcHSger 
troubled  himself  about  her  yialificatione 
as  an  actress. 

This  conduct  of  the  manager  of 
Druiy  Lene  may  very  probably  liave 
served  to  shew  our  authoress  the  difli» 
culties  and  dangers  of  her  situation. 
It  might  have  led  her  to  perceive  that 
a  young,  beautiful,  and  unprotected 
woman,  whatever  ma|r  be  her  talent* 
or  her  merits,  has  to  enoonnter  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  in  pursuing  the  honest 
path  of  independence,  and  to  put  up 
vith  a  thousand  insults,  from  which  a 
mairied  woman  is  happily  exempt; 
and  this  consideration  niii^lit  have  had 
no  little  mtluence  in  seconding  the 
ardent  solicitations  of  Mr.  Inchbald, 
who  was  now  noling  in  LaDdon^  and 
whoas  she  met  two  or  thne  times  »• 
week  at  her  sister's  house,  and  eventu- 
ally inclining  her  to  yield  a  favourable 
attention  to  his  suit.  Mr.  Inchbald  was 
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In  his  thtrty-flefciith  year;  the  auUiMWH 

was  in  her  nineteenth.  That  she  was 
doeply  and  romanticnlly  in  love  with 
bim  is  improbable ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  very  high  dnncter,  of  itikt  inte- 
grity, of  contuleniblo  and  varioaa  ao- 
complishments — a  skilful  artist  as  well 
as  a  talented  actor;  and  in  receiving 
him  as  her  husband,  she  united  herself 
with  a  friend,  whoie  eiperience  oould 
afford  her  oounael  io  ha  profeMion, 
and  whose  arm  could  insure  her  a  le- 
gitimate ]>rotection  against  those  insults 
and  impertinences  to  which,  in  that 
profeMion,  youth  and  bean^  are  ao 
namnally  expowd.  Mr.  Boaden*s 
account  of  this  mairiage  it  brie^  but 
not  unamusing : 

"  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Slender,  had  <}uitted 
London  to  pass  a  few  day*  at  Standing- 
fiald.  In  ner  abacnee  Mr.  Inchbald  wus 

extremelv  assiduous,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June  dechued  his  hopes  of  a  speedy 
uaiaB.  Mnu  {Render  retumed  honia  on 
tfiaMi»pvobably  hastened  expressly  on  ac- 
count of  that  event ;  and  in  the  evening,  as 
both  parties  were  Komun  Catholics,  Mr. 
Rico,  a  Catholic  priest,  called  and  married 
her  to  Mr.  Indibald.  On  the  10th,  Mr. 
Incbbuld  breakfasted  with  them,  and  tbej 
an  went  to  ehureh,  where  they  wero 
ap;atn  married  according  to  the  Protestant 
ntes.  They  had  company  to  dinner  on 
that  important  day ;  but  the  happy  pair 
not  In  liia  uaaal  ahio  wbidred 
iIt  through  tho  dost  into  the 
^fr8.  Slender  and  the  bride 
want  quietly  to  the  play  in  the  eveniuK,  in 
dafianee  of  aU  omens,  to  aee  Mr.  InolSald 
act  Jfr.  OaMf^  in  Tht  JeaUms  fTtfe." 

Mrs.  Inchbald,  though  not  actually 
on  the  stage  herself,  was  now  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  all  the  in- 
flnite  oarea  and  tnceasant  labours  of  a 
theatrical  life.  A  very  few  days  after 
their  union  she  left  London  with  her 
husband,  who  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement at  Bristol.  On  their  road  they 
ftU  in  with  Oodd,  at  BfartbowmoK 


upon  a  better  tone  of  datamation  than 

she  hafl  been  able  to  acquire  1)%  t'i? 
private  exercise  of  her  art.    lier  hrst 
appearance,  however,  was  delayed  from 
tme  to  time,  principally  on  neoonat  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Inchbald,  and  did 
not  take  place  till  the  4th  September, 
1772.    Her  husband  acted  Lear.  T^e 
debut  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
atrikiug.    A  natural  impedim— t.  of 
utterance,  however  skilfully  ovcfleoBM^ 
or  artfully  disguised,  must  necessarily 
involve  a  slow  and  measured  style  of 
delivery,  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  ogpwawoo  of  atrong  and  vniying 
emotions.  The  elocution  of  Mrs.  Indi- 
bald was  not  (o  be  classed  among  the 
exceptions  from  this  general  nile,  if 
any  sach  exceptions  there  be.  Her 
perfbn— nee,  oven  in  the  more  advanced 
and  most  experienced  period  of  her 
professional  life,  always  owed  its  suc- 
cess to  the  elegance  of  her  person,  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  and  ihit 
good  aeme  of  her  reading,  rather  than 
to  the  power  which  it  possessed  over 
the  |)assions  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
lioaden  concludes  the  chapter  in  which 
be  apcaka  of  her  first  appeamiee*  wiik 
a  parallel  between  the  lives  and  chn- 
ncters  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mrs. 
Centlivre.    Most  certainly  they  were 
both  women,  botii  actresses,  and  both 
authoresses;  but  in  no  one  other  par- 
ticular do  we  distinguish  the  sligbteH 
decree  of  resemblance  in  the  two  ladies. 
These  compari.sons  are  generally  very 
idle  things:  we  thuik  Fiuelleo's  iu^ 
nioos  parallel  betuwen  Mneadoo  uA 
Monmouth  ou^t  to  operate  as  a  snl^ 
ficient  exposure  of  the  folly,  and  an 
effectual  bar  to  the  repetition,  of  all 
such  laborious  trifline.  «* 

On  Mr.  Inchbald  a  engagement 
Bristol  being  concluded,  he  returned 
with  his  wife  to  London  ;  and,  after  a 
visit  to  her  mother  at  Standingfield^ 
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towM  of  Ihe  kingdom.  Her  nvritd 
lib  seems  to  have  been  of  a  chequered 

description,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
alterriate  tears  and  smiles, —  of  domes- 
tic feuds  and  kuidiy  reconciliations. 
The  husband  was  one  complain- 
ing of  her  coldness,  another  enamoured 
of  her  beauty,  and  ref)eating  his  repeti- 
tions of  her  portrait ;  one  day  quarrel- 
ling on  a  division  of  salai^,  and 
another  afiectionatdy  instructing  her 
in  her  profession.  Her  conjugal  fide- 
lity, as  might  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  beauty  and  an  actress,  was 
often  sevmly  assailed.  At  Edinburgh, 
she  was  addressed  by  a  Mr.  Sterling, 
an  amateur,  who  had  played  Li<:o  on 
her  benetil,  and  contrived  to  time  his 
▼isits  so  adroitly  as  always  to  hit  upon 
the  momsnt  when,  by  her  husband's 
ftTocations  at  the  theatre,  he  was  likely 
to  find  her  alone.  This  gentleman's 
attentions,  '*  not  so  pointed  as  to 
alann  nor  so  vague  as  to  be  misunder- 
atood,''  eicited  an  interest  which,  is 
a  wife,  she  felt  to  be  of  a  suspicious 
character,  and  on  which  she  thought  it 
right  to  consult  with  her  confessor.  In 
pursuance  of  hb  advice,  she  notices  in 
lier  pocketpbook  of  the  year,  that,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  "  Mr.  InchbaU 
being  from  home,  1  insisted  upon  l>eing 
aione,*"  IShe  imagined  that  Mr.  iSter- 
ling  submitted  to  her  pleasure ;  but  he 
•ooo  resumed  his  calls.  Hersogonm 
in  Scotland  was  productive  of  great 
improvement  to  her.  Notwithstanding 
the  incessant  claims  of  her  very  la- 
bofioos  profession,  which  oecnpied  her 
nlwiqrs  ttma  nights  of  avery  week,  often 
more  frequently,  and  generally  in  parts 
of  the  highest  grade,  this  indefatigable 
woman,  who  now  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed a  dmn  of  dislioetion  as  an 
•nthorsss,  dedicated  several  hoots  of 
every  day  to  the  study  of  general  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  langui^.  She  received  in- 
atraotiQns  of  a  oativa.  The  price  of  tha 


ndniatora  painter.  This  joornqr  took 
place  in  the  fourth  year  af^er  their  mar- 

ria;.;e,  1776.  During  her  residence 
abroad,  Mrs.  Inciibald  was  unremitting 
in  her  studies :  she  read  incessantly, 
and  made  copioos  extracts  of  all  tmt 
interested  her. 

*'  Fran  the  ▼bhuaee  in  her  own  band- 

writing  that  remain,"  says  Mr.  Boaden, 
"  we  perceive  cU'arlyher  mod*'  ofBchiev- 
ing  tliut  fulness  of  miud  which  rendered 
her  composition  and  oooTersation  always 

affluent,  and  never  stinted  nor  abrupt. 
She  extracted  tiie  very  marrow  of  ail  his- 
tory and  biography  :  she  took  exact  mi- 
nutes of  all  remarkable  places ;  tiie  r«Hcs 
ofdp]»urt«»d  empires,  nnd  was  particularly 
exact  in  chronology.  She  made  abstracts 
of  these  her  stadias  tar  her  liilsn,  that 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  harvest  with- 
out the  toil,  wad  be  intelligent  women.*' 

After  three  months'  ab-<ence,  the 
Inchbalds  found  it  necessary  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  England.  The  husband 
discovered  that  painting  was  likely  to 
prove  an  unprofitable  pursuit  to  him ; 
and  this  second  string  to  his  bow  hav- 
ing snapped — as  such  second  strings 
generally  do  —  and  left  him  destitute 
of  any,  they  had  no  other  alteroativa 
remaining  than  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  home,  and  seek  a  renewal  of 
their  dramatic  career.  On  reaching 
Brighton,  their  exigencies  were  very 
great.  They  were  several  times  com- 
pelled to  abridge  the  number  of  their 
meals,  and  do  without  either  their  din- 
ner or  their  tea ;  and  were  once  forced 
to  take  relbge  in  tha  fields,  and  dina 
off  turnips,  with  a  view  of  sparing  tha 
too  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  resources. 
After  some  slight  delay,  however,  they 
finally  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  by  the 
waj  of  JLoodon,  and  ware  engaged  by 
Mr.  Younger,  on  snitable  terms,  as 
members  of  his  company.  Here  Mrs. 
Inchbald  was  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  communication  with  persons  worthy 
of  her  talents  nd  her  ▼irtoes.  She  at 
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the  aeliially  menial  ofHoit  to  which  she 

was  subjected  by  her  poverty,  but 
cheerfully  **  lightened  her  ta>»k  by 
»ingine  away  her  time."  The  lives  oS 
tfuSe  nighl Y  disHngniabed  women  wen 
now  passed  almost  constantly  in  each 
other  s  society  ;  and  as  Mr.  Boaden 
tells  us  of  tlieir  sitting  together  in  the 
same  box  at  the  play»  we  presume 
that  Mrs.  lochhald  had  not  yet  diaoo- 
vered  that  superiority  of  beauty  in  her 
friend  which  was  subsequently  the 
occasion  of  no  slight  vexation  to  her 
vanilyy  and  made  her  avoid  eoniog  la 
oonlMtwith  her  at  any  public  place  Or 
large  assembly.  I  low  well  do  we  re- 
member ilie  iiiiK'when,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  she  would  shrink  away 
■t  the  approech  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  say- 
ing— her  hesitation  of  speech  betraying 
itself  in  the  few  last  words, — **  Don't 
come  to  this  place;  I  won't  stay  near 
you ;  if  you  do  not  go,  1  must ;  because 
you  are  pietpti-er  than  I/' 

In  the  February  of  1777,  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  sketched  the  outline  of  her  first 
and  most  celebrated  novel.  It  haa 
always  appeared  to  of  that  the  heio  of 
her  tale  was  designed  as  a  portnit  of 
John  Kemble.  That  gentleman,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  was  just  returned 
at  this  time  from  Douay,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  in  daaiMEal  and  theolo* 
gical  studies,  with  a  view  to  owHnation 
as  a  Catholic  priest.  This  circum- 
stance, with  his  wondrous  beauty,  his 
various  accomplishments,  and  his  ge> 
nenl  aeverity  of  manner  and  of  judg- 
ment, conapired  to  render  him  the 
living  prototype  of  Dorrifortli,  in  the 
Simpk  ikofy.  We  have  been  told  that 
<he  destination  of  Kembie*s  talents 
was  diverted  from  the  church  to  the 
stage  by  his  accidentally  meeting  and 
becoming  enamoured  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  ;  but  we  are  now  informed,  on 
the  veiy  best  authority,  that  soch  oonld 
not  have  been  the  md.  Their  friend* 
ih^  was  sincere  and  lasting  ;  their  ap- 
preciation of  each  other's  merits  ex- 
tremely high ;  but  tlie  lady  assures  us 
—and  there  is  no  reason  for  suapeetnig 
her  sincerity — that  "  Kemble  never  was 
her  iuvcr."  The  mode  of  life  which 
was  followed  by  persons  destined  to 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
world  a  eye,  and  as  yet  languishing  in 
tlie  obscurity  of  an  inferior  grade  of  no 
eminent  profe.ssion,  is  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  The  luchbalds, 
nr.  and  Mrs.  Siddoos,  and  Mr. 
Kenble,  geneially  resided  together  in 


the  same  or  neighbouring  lodgings. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  and  read,  and 
made  copious  extracts  from  the  wodES 
she  perused.  Mr.  Inchbald,  who  was 
labouring  hard  to  become  a  Cosway, 
employed  his  vacant  hours  in  jiainting 
the  portraits  of  the  party.  Mr.  Kemble 
was  engaged  in  the  study  of  history, 
composing  bia  tragedy  of  Jlgffssrfai, 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  returned  back  upon  the 
country  from  tiie  capital,  had  thrown 
away  ambition,  and,  resigned  to  her 
disuypoiatmeot,  paned  many  a  day 
washing  and  ironing  far  her  ftaailyf 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  labours, 
sung  duets  with  her  brother.  Some^ 
times  the  party  walked  out  together  of 
an  evening,  played  at  caida^oi^  anM*- 
ing  thmnaelves  with  still  more  inlkife- 
tine  pursuits,  went  out  into  some 
neighbouring  fields  to  play  at  blind- 
man's  buflf,"'  or  "  puss  in  tbe  comer." 
Amid  all  the  scenes  of  clsbilianiOr  of 
wealth  which  afterwards  opened  upon 
them,  "  it  is  highly  probable,"  observes 
Mr.  Boaden,  "  that  evei^  member  of 
the  party,  at  timea,  heaved  a  silent  wish 
Ibr  those  times  again." 

To  our  authoress,  indeed,  tlie  three 
years  which  this  portion  of  her  life 
embraced  were  not  altogether  unem- 
bitieied.  The  nffiurs  of  her  relatives 
at  Slandingfield  were  becoming  move 
and  more  embarrassed.  She  was  fre- 
quently in  tears  at  the  consideration  of 
the  distresses  of  ber  mother  and  her 
sister  Dolly ;  she  longed  to  letnai  and 
comfort  them.  She  had  with  diffienlty 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Inchbald  to  consent 
to  a  division  of  their  salaries,  that,  by 
rigid  economy,  and  the  severest  habits 
of  selMenial,  she  night  be  enabled^  at 
her  own  sole  expense,  to  make  small 
presents  to  her  relatives.  She  com- 
plained of  loss  of  appetite ;  she  was 
ibr  a  second  time  threMened  with  ood- 
sumption.  Her  spiritual  stale  alao 
afforded  her  a  subject  of  deep  anxiety, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
adecung  notice,  selected  from  many 
olheis  of  a  similar  deacriptioB  wini 
which  h«  diaiy  abouads  s 

"  No  other  actual  nn,  but  great  cold- 
ness and  imperfection  in  all  my  duties, 
especially  in  nn  religious  ones,  as  in 
prayer  end  ftisti  n  g-.  /Jmighty  God !  look 
down  upon  thv  erring' creature.  Pitv  my 
darkne«s  and  my  imperfections,  and  di* 
rect  me  to  the  truth  1  make  mm  hambls 
under  the  diftswliim  whieh  adhsaa  to  say 
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ha^,  and  prtiiiit  nndtr  die  peipleiitff 
ite  pcMliee.'*  ^ 


To  doubt  tbat  the  author  of  the  abov* 

self-condemnation  and  accompanying 
prayer  was  possessed  of  a  sincerely 
pious  mind,  is  impossible;  but  it  seems 
rerf  often  to  bave  been  disturbed  by 
what  she  calls  "the  difficulties  of  her 
feith,"  and  which  itiduced  her  to  inter- 
rupt from  time  to  time  her  habitual 
attendance  on  the  external  rites  of  re- 
^gioo.  Sbe  had  been  educated  to  re- 
vennoe,and  knew  it  her  duty  to  obsenre 
them  ;  yet  a  sort  of  misgiving — a  ner- 
Yous  spirit  of  increduhty,  occasionally 
imarfend  to  witbdiaw  her  from  the 
pnblie  ordinances  of  ber  church,  and 
Meep  her  away  from  mass  and  from  the 
sacrament  for  weeks  together.  About 
this  time,  these  religious  doubts  appear 
to  have  assumed  a  moie  serious  cha- 
lacter,  and  led  ber  to  address  tbe  en- 
suing case  of  conscience  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  Roman  Catholic  divine : 

"  Catholic  BiVtbt. 
"  Can  a  person  be  admitted  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  church  who  con. 
fesses  she  bss  strong  doubta  of  revealed 
relitrion.  yet  who,  acknowledging  Iier 
own  iucapacity  to  decide  upon  a  question 
of soeb  magnitnde  ts  Aetnitbof ^eScrip- 
tnres,  humbly  suhmits  her  reason  to  the 
creeds  of  the  church,  and  promises  to 
Strive  against  any  future  disbeUef  as 
agstast  wttf  other  tea&ptatioa  to  sin?*' 

The  answer  returned  by  Father  Jer- 
nwi^nin  is  admiiably  wise  and  mode* 
lato. 

'*  It  is  difficult,  and  would  not  be  safe, 
to  resolve  in  a  positive  msnner  tbe  esse 

of  conscience  above  presented.  In  die 
Outset,  it  nppears  nearly  impossible  to 
admit  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist 
one  who  profMses  to  have  doabts,  and 
even  strong  doubts,  not  only  ns  to  that  sa- 
erament,  but  even  as  to  revealed  religion 
kself  and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
should  seam  that  suob  doubts  ean  but 
little  accord  with  those  profound  senti- 
ments of  adoration,  of  love  and  gratitude, 
wUdi  tbe  rssi  iM^fsenetboth  inspires  and 
exacts.  It  would  be  tlierefore  safest  to 
wait  until  those  doul)ts  were  dispelled, 
before  tbe  person  in  question  approached 
tiiat  tramendoos  mysterv. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  these  doubts  may 
not  be  sins,  but  simply  temptations  aris- 
ing in  timid  minds,  tormented  by  doubts 
eonstintly  recurring,  though  constsatly 
repellt^d,  and  which,  to  be  absolute! v  con- 
quered, might  ueed  the  efficacy  of  the 
ef  lbs  boly  eoebaiist. 


This,  benfsver,  can  only  be  determined: 
by  a  sage  and  enlightened  confessor,  well 
Imowing  the  person  labouring  under  and. 
tormented  by  these  doubts,  one  well  ac* 
qaainted  wiUi  the  life  led,  the  books 
perused,  the  society  frequented,  the  re- 
sistance opposed  to  those  doubts,  and  the 
persovsrsaoe  wiA  wbieb  this  kind  of 
temptation  is  combated  by  the  person  In- 
terested in  the  inquiry." 

Rit  time  passed  on :  and  as  the 
company  proceeded  on  their  dramatic 
circuits  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  and 
from  York,  to  Leeds,  the  Simple  Siory 
was  proceeding  to  its  conclusion.  Rem* 
ble's  tragedy  of  BelisariuSy  rejected  at 
Covent  Garden,  was  brought  out  at  Hull 
on  the  4Ui  of  December,  1778,  and 
Mn.  Inchbald  played  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  and  spoke  the  epi« 
lOBUe.  He  had  previously  had  a  farce, 
Tvic  Female  Officer,  performed  with 
great  success  at  Manchester.  But  an 
afflietioii  of  die  most  alfecting  kind, 
and  in  tlie  most  distressing  manner, 
now  befell  our  authoress.  Her  hus- 
band and  herself  were  rising  gradually, 
but  surely,  in  their  profession ;  they 
were  assoeiated  with  a  band  of  lirianda 
and  oomrades  who  were  worthy  of 
them,  whom  they  highly  valued,  and 
by  whom  they  were  as  highly  valued 
in  return ;  a  respectable  circle  of  ac- 
aosiDtBiioe  was  daily  widening  round 
them ;  their  fortunes  appeared  to  be 
at  flow ;  no  check  to  ttieir  prosperity 
could  on  any  hand  have  been  appre^ 
bended ;  when,  while  they  wcra  per* 
forming  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Inchbald  sud- 
denly expired.  His  death  was  ascribed 
to  an  affection  of  the  heart.  In  her 
journal,  his  wife  designates  the  dtw  as 
''a  day  of  honor;"  theweefcoB  wbidi 
it  ocowred  is  called  "  a  week  of  grief, 
honor,  and  almost  despair;''  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  diary  of  the  year 
is  written,  Began  tliis  year  a  happy 
wife-«nisbed  it  a  wietcbed  widows. 

This  distinguished  woman  was  now 
left  alone  in  the  world,  to  assert  the 
cUiims  of  her  own  merits  against  the 
oppression  and  the  injustice  of  thea« 
trical  managers,  and  to  protect  benelf 
against  the  insultinsj  addresses  of  im- 
pertinent and  licentious  admirers.  But 
the  position  in  which  she  found  iierself 
was  fiur  more  fitvoorable  to  the  great 
object  of  her  ambition,  the  achievement 
of  an  tiltimate  ii^depeiulencc,  than  that 
from  winch  she  had  been  removed  by 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Inchbald.  She 

wwi  now  note  than  halfway  between 
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twenty  and  thirty ;  she  hid  seen  much 
of  mankind  of  all  classes,  and  of  more 
than  one  country  ;  and  slie  had  taken 
a  firm  and  respectable  stand  in  her 
profiasioa.  The  company  ia  which 
she  was  engaged— that  of  Yoik,  under 
Tate  Wilkinson  —  ranked  as  second  to 
none  but  those  of  the  metropolis,  and 
was  the  diief  nursery  of  the  London 
theatres.  In  this  she  was  taking  what 
istedmically  denominated  "  the  highest 
business and  the  manager,  eager  to 
retain  her  services,  otfered  to  put  her 
ttpon  the  highest  aa^  ot  mrff  on 
condition  of  her  eoosentUMr  to  remain 
with  him  another  year.  Tlial  highest 
salary  was  a  guinta  and  a  half  n-xceek. 
but  she  was  bent  upon  a  London  en* 
gagement,  and  refused  the  terms  that 
were  proposed  to  her. 

Being  now  free,  and  to  be  won,  her 
beauty  drew  an  innumerable  crowd  of 
admirers  around  her.  The  hrst  who 
proposed  was  Suett  the  comedian,  and 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  instantly 
refused.  Kemble's  regard  never  kin- 
dled beyond  the  temperate  ardour  of 
friendship ;  though  Mrs.  Incbbald  was 
certainly  my  m  from  indifiarrat  to 
his  attractions,  and,  as  she  once  ex- 
pressed, in  language  which  no  affec- 
tation prevented  her  plainness  from 
vsinf,  ^'she  would  have  jumped  to 
have  had  him."  Those  who  settle  erety 
thing  in  country  towns  gave  them  to 
each  other  so  heartily,  that  it  .seemed 
like  disappointing  the  world  to  delay 
their  union ;  but  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Boaden  in  thinking  that  their  mar- 
riage would  have  been  productive  of 
wretchedness  to  both  parties.  It  mo<;t 
certainly  would  never  have  suited  John 
KenUe.  ^  He,"  as  Mr.  Bonden  ob- 
•erves,  "  could  never  have  borne  the 
independent  tenour  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
mind ;  he  could  never  have  been  blindly 
fofoA  of  any  woman ;  and,  much  as  she 
might  have  respected  him,  she  had  a 
humour  that  demanded  as  much  in- 
dulgence as  that  of  her  husband  at 
ieasU  Even  as  friends  to  the  end  of 
Iheir  lives,  they  bad  frequent  diflbrenoes 
looking  very  like  alienation."  But 
sought  and  admired  as  this  beautiful 
and  accomplished  woman  was  at  York, 
the  number  of  her  suitors  increased  at 
Edinburgh,  and  multiplied  still  more 
upon  her  when,  in  the  following  year, 
by  the  interest  of  her  friend  Wilson, 
she  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment at  Govern  Garden.  The  cata- 
logue of  these  lovers  would  he  a  dull 


thing  to  read  ;  more  partiinililly>  as  the 

flames  that  kindled  them  are,  with  the 
hearts  they  warmed,  and  the  object 
that  inspired  them,  long  since  cold  in 
the  grave ;  and  we  shall  therefore  leave 
their  names  to  be  sought  for  by  the 
curious  in  the  volumes  of  her  bio- 
grapher. Even  with  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
formed  in  Ute  very  prodigality  of  Na- 
ture, with  eveiy  cliarm  that  could  fasci- 
nate the  eye  and  captivate  the  heart,  the 
current  of  the  aflections  maintained  its 
wonted,  irregular,  and  unpropitious 
character. 

**  The  eenrse  of  tme  love  never  dU  ran 

smooth," 

Where  the  connexion  was  desirable,  and 
the  proposals  honourable ;  she  found 
herself  incapable  of  loving.  Where 
she  could  have  loved ;  her  virtue  was 
insulted  by  addresses  that  she  rejected 
will)  indiiination,  or  the  tenderness  of 
her  nature  was  encountered  and  grieved 
by  a  mere  cold,  distant,  and  respectful 
admiiation  of  her  talents.  It  was  fte* 
quently  said  of  her  by  Harris,  the  ma- 
nager of  Covent  Ganlen  Theatre,  with 
reference  to  her  high-prmcipled  ab- 
horrence of  proflig|»y,  Tbat  vroman 
Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  herMlf 

lo  virtue  and  a  garn  f."  But  there 
were  some  among  her  Catholic  friends, 
who,  seeing  the  temptations  of  her 
position,  and  mistrusting  her  eon* 
stancy  in  resisting  them,  became  veiy 
seriously  alarmed  on  her  account. 
They  dreaded  lest  the  great  interest  of 
her  eternal  existence  should  be  endan- 
gered by  the  trials  to  which  her  thea* 
trical  life  exposed  her ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Geddes,  a  celebrated 
I'oinan  Catholic  divine,  was  sought 
upon  the  subject,  with  a  hope  of  find- 
ing it  fiivouraUe  to  the  views  of  thooe 
friends  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  who  were 
anxious  for  her  relinquishing;  the  pro- 
fession of  the  stage.  The  liberal  and 
enlightened  reply  of  Dr.  Geddes  oo 
tiiis  occasion,  is  so  opposite  to  the 
narrow  and  bigoted  opinions  prevalent 
among  a  very  numerous  and  inHuential 
party  of  our  own  church,  that  we  can- 
not forbear  inserting  it  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  a  lady  resident  at  £diti-i 
burgh. 

Madam, — I  am  very  sensibly  affected 
by  what  you  tell  lue  of  Mrs.  lochbald, 
tbongh  I  nope  her  sitoatioa  is  not  Quito 
no  diuigerou.s  as  to  you  it  appears.  From 
the  little  I  know  ot' her,  I  take  her  to  bo 
a  woman  of  good  sense,  elegant  maoaers, 
and  gentle  msposition;  and  it  would  giT* 
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■M  greftt  pab  to  illmic  dMiMr  ]Mriiiciplea, 
•a  •  Chriatian  and  a  Catholic,  did  not 

entirely  corresj>ond  with  those  amiable 
qualities.  It  is  u{>om  thia  very  favour- 
able idea  which  I  have  eoneaivad  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  that  I  presume  she  will 
sot  take  it  amiaa  if  I  offar  her,  through 
jonr  hands,  saatunanta  on  har  pra« 
aent  state  of  life,  and  suggest  the  moat 
effVctunl  means  of  weaning  her  bv  degrees 
from  that  state,  or  making  her  live  in  it 
aa  baeonaa  a  d^pla  of  Jaaua  Chriat. 

"  I  am  none  of  those  rigid  casuist* 
that  deem  it  impossible  for  an  actress 
to  be  a  virtuous  woman.  I  think,  wilh 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  that  a  play  is  of 
its«>lf  nil  indifferent  thing  :  1  nm  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  well-regulated  theatre 
might  beooma,  if  not  alMolutely  a  sehool 
of  Tirtue,  at  laaat  a  aouree  of  rational 
entertainment,  and  one  of  the  most  harm- 
less pastimes  which  the  idle,  the  gay, 
•Bd  tha  giwt,  ean  indulge  thamaalT«a  in. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  convinced 
that,  like  all  other  indiffereut  things,  it 
may  be  a  real  source  of  sin  to  many  in- 
dividuals :  and  it  ia  dear  that,  as  often 
as  that  happens,  those  indiviihials  are 
obliged  to  relinquish  it,  as  they  would 
be  obliged  to  lalinqitiab  any  o&er paatima 
or  einplo3rment  which,  from  experience, 
tht'v  h;ul  fnnnd  capitally  hurtful  to  their 
souls.  If,  then,  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  con- 
aeiooa  to  baraalf  that  dia  tfaaatra  ia, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  her  tha 
immediate  or  even  remote  cause  of  sin, 
she  is  surely  too  reasonable  not  to 
the  naeaaaity  of  leaving  it :  bat  it  aba 
has  never  fotind  it  dangerous  to  hor 
virtue,  or  incompatible  with  her  Christian 
dnties,  I  cannot  well  aea  that  aba  ia  under 
an  obligation  of  quitting  it  from  any  na- 
tural principle  of  moral  rectitude  I  am 
acquamted  with.  To  this,  perhaps,  it 
win  be  objected,  that  tiiera  are  extant 
church  canons  by  which  nil  players  are 
excommunicated,  and  which,  consequent- 
ly, suppose  their  pnyfession  altogether  un- 
lawrful.  I  know,  madam,  there  are  such 
canons ;  and  I  know  also  that  these 
canons  are  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  tba  tiiaatra  baiac  aa  onlawlul  amnaa- 
ment :  but,  in  dialfatfdaGa,  it  ia  certain 
that  when  tliose  canons  were  made  the 
theatre  was  venr  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present ;  and,  aaeondly ,  it  appears  that 

they  are  considored  as  obsoltste,  and  not 
Strictly  binding  —  at  least  in  this  king- 
dom. I  think  I  have  heard  you  say 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald  heraalf  waa  formerly 
admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  l)oth 
by  the  English  clergy  and  Bishop  Hsj* 
wbieb  it  cannot  be  imagined  they  would 
9Wtr  linve  allowed  if  they  had  not  looked 
upon  the  canons  so  often  mentioned  as 
gone  into  desuetude.  Still,  therefore,  the 
danger  or  aafat/  of  Mxa.  luchbald'a  aitua- 


tioB  miiit  dapand  on  the  eireiiBiataBeai 

that  attend  it ;  and  with  regard  to  these, 
we  cannot  raaaonaUj  zafnaa  bar  own 

testimony. 
"  Hitherto  I  have  anppoaad  that  Mra, 

Inchbald  finds  her  state  not  only  not 
detrimental  to  her  virtue,  but  also  com- 
natibla  witfi  every  Chriatian  obaervanee^ 
Now,  I  am  afraid  this  last  part  of  the 

supposition  is  not  sufficiently  grounded  ; 
for  I  leatn  that  she  neither  attends  mass 
en  dajrt  of  obligation,  nor  freqnanta  tlia 

sacraments  at  times  appointed.  This  non- 
observance  must  certainly  be  ai>cribed 
either  to  tlie  employments  she  follows, 
the  distractions  of  which  have  left  bar 
no  time  tor  seriotjs  duty,  or  fo  lier  own 
tepidity  and  spiritual  sloth,  which  hinder 
hn  nuking  a  proper  naa  of  die  timaa 
and  opportunities  whieb  bar  profession 
allows.  In  either  of  these  cases  her  situa- 
tion is  perilous,  but  surely  not  desperate. 
If  tbe  fiiac  be  trne,  I  eannot  persnad* 
myself  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  convince  her  of  the  propriety,  expe- 
diency, and  necessity,  of  relinquishing  a 
■tate  that  must  in  the  and  prove  so  fatal 
to  her  salvation  ;  if  the  second,  she  has 
only  to  exert  herself  a  little  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  shake  off  that 
load  of  habitual  indolence  that  oppressea 
her,  and  which  will  still  be  accumulating 
more  weight  in  proportion  as  she  neglects 
to  remove  It. 

•*  My  dear  Mrs.  Inchbald  (would  I  sajr 
to  her  in  such  a  situation),  you  profess 
yourself  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  and 
a  woman  of  your  edneation  cannot  ba 
supposed  (o  be  ignorant  of  the  duties 
which  that  sacred  charncter  imposes  upon 
^ou.  If  the  employment  you  now  fbllow 
18  incompatible  with  those  duties,  aban- 
don it  —  for  the  sake  of  God,  abandon  it 
and  save  your  soul.  But  if  you  say  that 
H  ia  poaaiMe  to  attend  to  your  obligationa 
as  a  Christian  and  rrmain  a  player,  shew 
us  that  possibility,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
by  a  conformable  practice. 

"Tliose,  madun,arathefawradaetiflaa 

I  have  had  leisure  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  our  last  conference.  If  they  are  of  any 
aervioe  to  Bfra.  Inebbald,  it  will  give  mm 
infinite  pleasure.  At  an^  rate,  uay  ean 
do  no  harm  ;  and  thev  give  roe  a  new 
opportunity  of  repeatiug,  what  I  hope 
jron  are  fully  convinced  of,  dtat  I  ever 
am,  madam,  youT  noat  obedient,  bumble 
servant, 

"  A.  Obdom^ 
**  Bojfd*i  Clote,  Canon  cat*, 
Augmt  7, 1780. 

Encouraged,  rather  than  dissuaded, 
by  this  letter,  Mrs.  Inchbald  dctcrmineti 
on  continuing  the  line  of  life  to  which 
her  ta^tte  had  directed,  uud  her  hus- 
band had  iniroduoed  ber,  and  ca- 
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^Mvooring  to  acquire  celebrity  on 
die  metropolitan  boards.    What  else, 
indeed,  was  slie  to  do?     Her  novel, 
tbe  tyiinpU  6tor^,  which  she  had  so 
toog  been  labounng  to  periect— whicl^ 
y/hen  eventually  publiaoed,  raised  her 
to  the  very  hi^^hcst  place  among  con- 
temporary autliors — after  having  been 
offered  for  sale  by  her  friend  Dr.  Urodie 
to  half  the  puhUshers  in  London,  ivas 
returned  condemned  upon  her  hands; 
and  having  thus,  for  the  present,  lost 
all  hope  of  deriving  any  emolument 
ftom  tne  literary  eroployraent  of  her 
talents,  the  stage  was  the  only  resource 
phe  could  look  to  for  the  daily  supply 
of  her  daily  bread .   At  York,  her  salary 
iiad  for  some  time  been  doubled,  but 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  bar  to 
remain  with  WiUiinson's  company; 
and   she  gladly  accepted,  or  rather 
eagerly  sought,  an  engagement  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  though  accompanied  with 
a  reiy  ooosidiefable  redoctiOD  of  income^ 
Her  thus  consenting  to  exchange  a 
f  rofitable  certainty  for  a  less  profitable 
risk  appears  inconsistent  with  her  cha- 
racteristic prudence;  but  perhaps  her 
mind  was  intent  on  gaining  a  repre- 
sentation for  her  dramatic  pieces,  and 
conceived  they  would  have  a  belter 
chance  of  being  received,  if  tlieir  author 
was  perK>nally  present  to  urge  their 
claims  upon  the  attenlioii  of  the  ma^ 
nager,  than  if  they  were  merely  sub- 
mitted to  his  notice  as  the  productions 
of  a  stranger.    Whatever  may  have 
been  her  motives,  she  preftrred  a  sahuy 
of  1/.  6i.  Bd,  in  London,  to  nearly 
double  that  sum  at  York ;   and,  on 
October  3,  1780,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  metropolis  as  BeUarto, 
\n  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  play  of 
Philastcr.    The  hfiTO  and  heroine  of 
Uiis    tragedy  were    two  performers 
whose  very  names  excite  a  smile  from 
the  innumerable  comic  associations 
with  which  they  aie  connected,  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Mattodcs.    Of  this  first 


was  still  on  the  ^bt^  Hianththam^s^j 

of  her  figure  (she  must  hare  wei^ksd 
twenty  stone)  disoualified  hax  for 

Sag«.  The  play  Moold  not  havtt  htm 
on«  St  sll,  unless  Powell  had  started  up 

and  brought  genuine*  pathos  alonjj  witli 
him.    He  might  have  sustained  such  s 

Mrs.  Iochbald*s  own  diary  does  Mi 
give  sny  hint  of  the  degree  of  snooasi 

she  met  with,  until  a  fnr  nights  afiec, 
when  she  played  Angelina^  in  The  Fop*t 
Fortwu*  In  this  part  she  was  ex- 
tremely apphittded  oy  the  andieae^ 
and  highly  complimented  behind  the 
scenes.  This  "was  the  first  night  oa 
which  Mr.  Harris  witnessed  her  per- 
formance ;  and,  emboldened  by  his 
approbation^  she  sent  him  a  ftooa  bv 
the  bands  of  her  fiiend  Wilsoo,  and 
which  met  with  an  unfavourable  re- 
ception. As  another  proof  of  Johnson's 
assertion, 

"  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  opprett. 
And  sttrvhig  merit  is  «  stanmng  jeel,* 

the  friend  of  Mr.  Harris,  to  whose 
inspection  and  judgment  her  piece  was 
submitted,  went  about  tdliiig  every 
body  that  "  it  was  indecenif  and  had  mat 
a  word  spelt  right.*'  Her  salary  was 
raised  to  two  pounds  a-week, with  the 
necessity  of  worlting  steadily  at  her 
dresses,  to  keep  up  to  the  splendour 
or  the  ^hion  of  the  characters  she 
represented."  Tliese  were  certainly 
hard  conditions ;  and  VVUson,  wh<^ 
fbotigh  rejected  as  a  hnshand>  never 
ceased  to  eiercise  as  a  friend  ibe  most 
active  interest  in  her  concerns,  remon- 
strated with  the  manager  on  his  nig- 
gardness.  Harris's  reply  conveyed  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  her 
demandsi  and  a  oondemnation  of  bis 
own  parsimony  towards  her :  *'  If  she 
bad  a  low  salary,  she  did  high  business; 
and  could  not  be  paid  in  coosei^ueiioe 
and  money  too."  Bat  even  tint  ooi^ 
sequence  this  man  had  as  ^Sfff^, 
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stmliMM  to  llie  objeoi  tTUimi.  WUi 
reference  to  this  tale-beuwy  afat  wiiM 

in  ber  letter  to  the  maoagir: 

**  I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  sar 
fbat  1  ever  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Mr. 
Httlfl  to  1117  Mral  Hring  hat  to  him  ; 
and  then  I  was  urged  to  it  by  being  finrt 
proToktHl  by  himself.  Percfiving,  after 
ovr  lirst  or  second  convexaation,  that 
Mlhiiifir  bill  loraiBf  liit  bilored  ftiand 
intu  ridicule  could  draw  his  attention 
from  rusilkiiiiT  me  the  object  of  h'u,  I  used 
yau,  but  as  a  defensire  weapon.  I  coa- 
fees  my  obligstioos  to  you ;  andhiidyoa 
never  tcantonty  nmtlp  mi*  unhappy,  by 
business  you  forced  me  to  do,  purely  to 
Atm  your  power,  and  make  the  poor 
pases  of  Imm  joa  gare  mo  bitter  to  me, 
your  name,  erea  m  epett,  ahoeld  here 
been  spared." 

It  stirs  our  gall  and  irritates  our  spirit 
to  think  that  Uie  authoress  of  the  Simple 
Story  should  ever  have  been  subjected 
to  such  |>etty  insultt  and  such  deroga- 
tory' services.  Our  very  souls  bum  with 
indignation  against  the  pitiful  tyrant 
from  whom  they  proceeded.  Her  salary 
at  this  time,  as  regulated  by  the  lords 
of  the  theatrical  treasaiy,  was  2/.  for 
the  first  week  of  the  year,  and  after- 
wards 3/.  till  the  27th  of  February ; 
fhe  fvas  flicn  cut  down,  at  first  \0i^ 
and  subsequently  1/.,  till  the  31st  of 
April,  when  it  rose  once  more  to  the 
full  pay  of  3/.,  and  so  coDttnaed  till  the 
end  of  the  season. 

In  the  sammer  of  1763,  she  tnproved 
her  income  bv  peifbnning  at  the  Hay- 
market;  and,  after  comjileting  her 
engagement  there,  left  Ixindon  for 
Dublin,  where  Daly,  the  manager, 
bad  Induced  her  to  join  his  company 
on  tetms  of  father  a  complicated  de- 
scription, but  apparently  more  liberal 
dian  she  had  hitherto  received.  We 
extract  tlie  conditions  of  this  engage- 
ment  from  Mr.  Boaden's  vohime,  as  t 
fair  specimen  of  manager-like  hedging^ 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  emolu- 


WetUy  aiopped  frem  the  salary  to  be  paid 

Kemble  was  now  acting  in  Dublin, 

and  played  the  principal  male  parts  in 
tliose  plays  of  which  Mrs.  Inch  bald 
was  the  heroine.  Ilcr  succt'ss  in 
Dublin  was  very  great ;  but  some  in- 
sulting advances  of  Dalv,  the  manager, 
a  married  man,  and  whose  proflig^icy 
slip  indignantly  and  on  the  instant 
exposed,  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  continue  any  longer  at  bis  Uteatre. 
The  man  was  too  happy  to  pay  up  her 
salary,  to  purchase  her  benefit,  and  to 
allow  her  to  depart.  On  the  .?.ld  of  May, 
1783,  Mr.  Kemble,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  n^{otiatton,  brought  her  the 
amount  which  was  due  to  her 
heavif  guitieas,**  and  two  days  after 
she  set  off  on  her  voyage  to  F.n^land. 

She  returned  to  the  Uaymurket : 
ind  be  it  recorded,  that  she  this  season, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  ventured  to  appear 
without  powder.  This  was  an  event 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  We 
can  well  remember  the  time  when  this 
hideons  and  filthy  aitide  of  dress  was 
regularly  calculated  upon  as  a  legiti<* 
mate  source  of  dramatic  effect  —  when 
UamUt  was  applauded  in  his  scenes 
with  OpkiUm  mm  his  modier,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  whito  dust  which  he 
could  contrive  to  scatter  from  his  head 
in  the  whirlwind  of  his  passion  —  and 
when  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  i{t>^/'</ui,  always 
heightened  the  impression  of  the  last 
line  of  her  inimitable  cuckoo-song,  by 
striking  the  back  of  her  hand  across 
Orlando' throvfy  and  making  the  powder 
fly  out  of  his  wig.  A  scrap  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  memonnda  for  this  year  it 
veiy  anmsmgs 

**  To  have  fixed,"  she  says,  the  do* 
gprees  and  shadt's  of  femule  virtue  pos- 
sessed at  thia  time  by  the  actresses  of 
the  Haynsrket  Theatre,  would  have  been 
employment  for  an  able  eaenirt.  One 
evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
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it  tie  door,  repMting,  '  What  would 
Lord  Derby  tau  ^  I  tkimUi  bt  Mtn  m 

tuck  company  V 

Tliift  year  was  a  fortunate  year  for 
Mrs.  Inchlwld.  After  numy  applica- 
tions at  Covcnt  Garden  and  tlie  Hay- 
market,  and  having  encountered  as 
many  refusals,  she  at  last  succeeded  ia 
ioduciDg  Colroan  to  accept  one  of  her 
draaiatic  pieces.  It  was  perhaps  the 
first  that  had  ever  been  really  read  and 
considered.  T!ie  exterior  garb  of  her 
candidate  MSS.,  wilh  their  raided 
pauer,  rude  penmanship,  and  caiiuii 
ortnography,  was  not  at  all  of  a  de- 
scription likely  to  conciliate  the  mana- 
ger's attention,  presented  to  him,  as 
Uiey  were,  by  an  individual  whose 
litoanr  talenta  weie  as  yet  unknown^ 
and  whose  public  claims  to  notice  were 
only  those  of  a  pretty  woman  and  a 
sensible  actress.  Col  man,  brought  in 
contact  with  her  by  her  performing  at 
his  theatre,  and  having  more  ability  tQ 
discover  talent  in  obKurity  than  Mr. 
Harris  or  his  friend  can  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed,  was  in- 
duoed  to  look  at  a  farce  which  she  now 
ofTered  him  with  a  fiivourable  eye;  and 
though  he  states  himself  "  as  never 
having  UK  t  with  so  cramp  a  hand  in 
bis  hfe,  uor  ever  having  been  so  much 
puzsled  to  make  out  a  piece,"  he  ad- 
mired it  on  perusal,  and  eventually 
purchased  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundred 
guineas.  Thisfarcewas  the  Mogul  Tak. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  not  known  as  the 
authoress;  and,  to  prevent  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  fact  arising  in  the  theatre, 
slie  played  in  it  herself.  The  applause 
was  most  encouraging ;  but  she  was 
terrified  at  the  double  interest  of  her 
positioii  as  authoress  and  actress,  and 
at  one  moment  lost  possession  of  her 
solf-command.  She  was  on  the  stage 
as  HelimUf  in  the  second  act,  when  slie 
heard  a  cue  ftom  another  cbatacter, 
after  which  she  was  heiaelf  to  speak. 
The  cue  was,  "  Since  we  left  llyde 
Park  Corner.''  She  had  merely  to 
reiterate,  Hyde  Park  Corner  V  But 
terror  had  robbed  her  entirely  of  utte^ 
ance:  she  turned  pale,  and  remained 
for  a  time  in  a  suspension  of  mute 
amazement.  At  length,  with  that  stam- 
mer which  in  private  only  attended  her, 
she  slowly  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice  eja- 
culated, "  Ilh-yde  Pa-ark  Co-ornerr 
to  llie  great  astonishment  and  derision 
of  mamr  of  her  auditors,  lier  own  re- 
cord of  this  her  first  appearance  before 
Ihe  public  aa  a  diamalisi  i»  suffieiently 


modest:  <«I  phqM  in  the  Mogul  Tak, 

my  own  farce  :  it  went  off  with  the 
greatest  applause."  She  also  speaks 
of  its  having  been  played  with  great 
applause  ai^  full  hoines  duriiv  the 

ten  times  of  its  representation  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August."  On  the 
success  oftheJlaffui  TaU,  our  authoress 
tnibrmed  Mr.  CobBM  that  be  hnd  in  Ws 
hands  a  comedy  of  her  composition, 
which  she  had  submitted  to  him  as  the 
work  of  a  Mrs.  Woodly.  The  manager 
immediately  promised  to  so  home  and 
read  it.  In  the  July  of  Ae  following 
year  it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket^ 
under  the  name  of  I'll  tell  you  whaty — 
a  silly  name  conferred  upon  the  comedy 
by  the  manager,  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  afibraing  \im  an 
oppoitttmty  of  phiying  upon  the  words 
in  the  prolog^ue  and  epilogue  with 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  support 
the  piece. 

After  having  struggled  with  poverty 
so  long,  she  was  now  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  Her  salar)'  at  Covent  Garden 
had  been  raised  a  pound  a-week.  Uer 
new  comedy  produced  3001.;  bendet 
the  receipts  of  her  benefit,  when  her 
play  and  farce  were  acted  tc^ether  to 
a  crowded  audience,  who,  when  she 
came  forward  in  Selima,  as  the  lovely 
and  talented  woman  to  whom  tfaev 
were  indebted  for  their  whole  nlght^ 
amusement,  welcomed  her  with  shouts 
of  applause  that  continued  several 
minutes  after  her  entrance.  The  run 
of  her  comedy  had  scarcely  ceased  witli 
the  close  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
when  her  second  farce,  Appearance  i$ 
ugaintt  them  J  was  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  met  with  unusual 
succem.  This  piece,  with  the  oopyi. 
right,  was  worth-  no  less  a  sum  to  h^ 
than  130/.  From  this  time  she  had  no 
more  to  solicit  attention  for  the  efi^urta 
of  her  pen.  The  managers  contended 
for  an  interest  in  her  works,  and  the 
publishers  were  liberal  in  the  prices 
which  they  offered  for  the  copyright. 
The  comedy  of  tilings  arc  is  said 
to  have  produced  its  authoress  no  lest 
a  sum  tnan  900/.;  and  for  the  Simple 
Stori/,  a  novel  which  the  trade  had 
refused  as  valueless  while  the  writer 
was  only  known  as  an  obscure  actress 
in  a  provincial  company,  was  eagerly 
purchased  by  Robinson  for  a  hundred 
pounds  a  volume.  To  enumerate  the 
several  works  for  the  stage  or  the  closet 
on  whidi  she  was  subsequently  engaged, 
and  the  vaiiovi  mmw  she  leceivid  fir 
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tfaem,  would  only  ioamm  tiw  Ingth 
of  this  article,  without  sddhig  to  iu 

interest.  Suffice  to  say,  that  for  her 
second  novel.  Nature  and  Arty  which 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  lensth  of 
a  tale  m  a  maguioey  hir  puoUthar, 
Bolnnfoo,  paid  a  bandied  and  Mtf 
pounds. 

But  her  reputation  was  now  high. 
Her  name  was  of  value,  and  was  sure 
to  fecure  currency  for  any  publication 
to  which  it  was  attached.  After  the 
collection  of  plays,  with  prefatory  ob- 
servations, which  she  undertook  for  the 
Longmans,  she,  oo  two  serend  occa- 
siooiy  wai  paid  a  sum  of  tiAy  pounds 
for  merely  j>erusing  and  allowing  her 
name  to  be  prefixed,  at  one  time  to 
a  selection  of  modern  plays,  and  at 
another  to  a  sdectkm  or  forces,  which 
the  booksellers  had  planned  tlie  public 
cation  of.  The  editors  of  the  various 
periodicals  addressed  to  her  their  soli- 
citations for  assistance,  and  addressed 
then  to  her  in  vain.  £ven  bar  IHend 
Hopner's  application  for  contribtttiona 
to  the  Quarterly  could  not  move  her 
firm  resolve  not  to  engage  in  the  invi- 
dious labosrof  coptemporary  criticism. 
Bdl,abo,  was  anxious  for  her  to  become 
the  conductress  of  La  Belle  Assemblee  ; 
but  she  resisted  the  temptation,  as- 
aurins  him  that  "  she  had  done  with 
tbe  jSahiemMevioMpWad  thought  only 
of  a  better,**  One  circumstance  in  her 
literary  life  deserves  to  be  mentioned  : 
at  the  request  of  Le  Texier,  she  trans- 
lated two  French  pieces,  which,  as  now 
appears  Horn  Mr.  Boeden,  were  de- 
sif^ned  to  deck  another  in  borrowed 
plumes,  and  confer  on  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour  Conway  the  fsdse  re- 
putation of  a  dramatic  author.  With 
tefiBence  to  her  authorship,  she  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  PbillipSi  her  friend 
and  executrix: 

"  In  my  profession  I  am  sometimes 
idle  for  months  or  years;  but  when  I 
resolve  on  writing,  I  earn  my  money 
VI  ith  speed.  No  resolution  of  the  kind 
has,  however,  come  to  me  of  late  ;  and 
yet,  the  week  before  last,  I  earned  fifty 
yninsee  in  ive  minutes,  by  merely  look* 
ing  over  a  eatelogae  of  fif^  foreea,  draw- 
ings my  p*n  across  one  or  two,  and  writing 
the  names  of  others  in  their  place  :  and 
now  all  tiises  ha  that  eabilogue  are  to  be 
printed  with  '  aelocted  by  Mrs.  Inchhald  ' 
on  the  title-page.  The  prodigious  sale 
my  prefaces  have  had  baa  tempted  the 
beokaellers  to  this  offer." 


octanon,  to  enter  into  a  miMite  crltieid 

discussion  of  the  merits  of  Mrs.  Inch* 
bald's  works.  We  may,  perhaps,  take 
some  future  opportunity  of  dedicating 
a  paper  to  that  subject ;  but  we  cannot 
renain  fooia  inserting  hem  the  judg« 
nient  of  Maria  Edgeworth  on  tml 
Simple  Stori/y  the  most  popular  of  our 
authoress's  productions,  and  to  which 
all  the  rest  Dear  a  strong  family  resem<. 
blance  in  their  leading  and  cbuaeleris* 
tic  featui 


"  1  hope  you  will  not  su<?peot  me,"  writes 
the  authoress  of  Crntlt  Hackrtnt^  "  of  the 
eonmon  eadior-pnefioe  of  retuiiung 
praise  for  praise,  when  I  tell  you  that  1 
nave  just  b«M»n  reading  for  the  third — I  be- 
lieve for  the  fourth  time — the  Simplt Story, 
Hie  effiNt  upon  my  feelings  was  as  pow* 
erful  ns  at  the  first  reading  ;  I  never  read 
any  novel — I  except  none —  I  never  read 
any  novel  that  affected  me  so  strongly,  or 
that  so  completely  possessed  me  with  the 
belief  in  the  real  existence  of  all  the  peo- 

i>le  it  represents.  I  never  once  recol- 
eeted  tfie  eadior whfle  I  wes  reeding  it ; 
never  said,  or  thought,  that*$  afint  tenti* 
ment — or  f/ifif'«  veil  erprested~—ot  that  if 
fDtU  invented,  I  believed  all  to  be  real, 
aifoefed  es  I  should  he  by  the 


It  it  not  our  purpose,  on  the  present    from  some  of  her  faults  wouUnet 


real  scenes  if  they  had  passed  before  my 
eyes :  it  is  truly  and  deeply  pathetic.  1 
determined  this  time  of  reading  to  read 
it  as  a  critic,  or  rather  as  an  author,  to  try 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  its  peculiar  pa- 
thos. But  1  quite  forsot  my  intention 
in  the  mterset  Miss  MUeer  end  Dorri- 
forth  excited  ;  but  novo  it  is  all  ox  er,  and 
that!  can  coolly  exercise  my  judgment,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  leaving  more 
than  meet ofosr  writers  to  tte  imaginatioo, 
that  you  succeed  so  eminently  in  affecting 
it.  By  the  force  that  is  necessary  to  re- 
press feeling,  we  judge  of  the  intsnsity 
of  the  feeling ;  and  you  always  contrive 
to  give  ns  by  intelli^le,  but  simple 
siffns,  the  measure  of  this  force.  Writers 
01  inferior  genioe  waste  dieir  wetde  fn 
iueribing  feeling,  in  making  thoae  who 
pretend  to  be  agitated  by  passion  des- 
cribe the  efiiectB  of  that  passion,  and  talk 
of  rending  tkmrkmrl»,i(e, ;  a  gross  blun- 
der ;  for  the  heart  cannot  feel  and  describe 
its  own  feelings  at  the  same  moment*  It 
is  '  being  Ukt  a  Mrd,  In  taw  plaeSi «»  SMt.' 

"  What  a  beautiful  stroke  is  that  of  the 
child,  w^ho  exclaims,  when  Dorriforth  lets 
bis  bands,  '  J  had  like  to  have  been 

r 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  have  never  met 
with  a  Dorriforth,  for  1  must  inevitably 
have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  him; 
and  deatitute  of  Miss  Milner's  powers  of 
charming,  T  might  have  died  in  despair. 
Indeed,  1  question  whether  lOy  being freo 

amre 


go  hi 
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ande  tny  cbMic«  worm;  tar  I  hmrm  M 

doubt  thiit,  with  all  his  wisdom  snd  rir- 
|M,  be  loved  her  the  better  for  keeping 
him  m  m  OTOIUMmI  pain  by  kar  aoquetry. 
I  am  excessively  sorry  you  made  Ler  end 
naughtily,  though  I  believe  this  makes 
the  story  more  morid.  Vour  power  as  a 
nathetie  writer  is  even  mora  oooapicuoua 
in  the  second  volume,  however,  thim  in 
the  first;  for«  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
digiooa  and  painAil  •flbrt  you  ni|oin 
him  tfM  raadVfta  jmp  over,  at  tba  int 
page,  eighteen  years,  and  to  behold  Dorri- 
fbrth  old,  and  Mioa  Milnar  a  disgraced 
and  dying  moAm  wifk  a  fWwtMip 
daaghter  beside  her ;  notwithstanding 
the  reluctance  we  feel  to  seeing  Dorri- 
forth  aa  an  im]dacable  tyrant,  and  Sand> 
Ibrddagradad  to  otMnbling  dependent ; 
yet  against  our  will,  and  absolutely 
•gainst  oor  reaolution  to  bo  uumovea, 
voa  Bailor  our  hoaita  and  Undlo  a  fiwak 
ntaaaat,  and  force  again  our  taaca.  No- 
tUnf  can  be  finer  than  the  scene  upoM 
HkiB  ataira,  whan  Dorriforth  meets  Idi 
Slighter,  and  oamot  wialaip  bar  tad, 
and  when  he  mnnot  call  her  by  any  namo 
bot  *  Maas  Milner— dear  Miss  Milner !' 

"  1  wish  Ruahbrooke  had  not  been  a 
liar;  it  dogradoa  Mm  too  much  for  • 
hero.  I  tmnk  ^ou  sacrificed  him  too 
much  to  the  pnnciple  of  the  pyramid. 
Tbo  Butava  oTtho  fatbar^o  elianetor  ia 
the  daughter  is  beautifid.  Aa  to  Miaa 
Woodlev,  who  can  helj>  loving  her,  and 
thinking  hhe  is  like  their  best  fnaod, 
arhoever  that  wuf  be  1 

"  Mrs.  Morton  is  excellent  comic  ;  her 
moving  all  the  things  about  in  the  room 
to  ieoaan  the  embarrassment,  and  her 
JviabiBg  (wi&oot  being  ill-natorad)  to 
sec  a  quarrel^  that  she  might  have  some 
aeaaations,  is  admirabla.  l)id  you  really 
dsa^  tbo  ebaioelara  fttND  lUb,  or  did  yoa 
invent  them  T  Vou  excel,  I  think,  po- 
culiarly  in  avoiding  ^Imt  is  commonly 
oallad  liiM  writing  —  u  bort  of  writing 
wbieh  I  detest ;  which  calla  tbo  attention 
Rway  from  the  thing  to  the  manner,  from 
the  fetding  to  the  language ;  which  aacxi- 
ieoo  ovary  thing  to  aoond,  to  Ao  aoio 
rounding  of  a  period ;  which  miatakoa 
ftage-ef  fct  for  witure.  All  who  are  at 
all  used  to  writing  know,  and  detect  tho 
trick  o/t»atwadai»»odiotaiy ;  •ad.op^ 
ing  for  myself,  I  know  that  the  writing 
which  has  least  tho  appearance  of  literary 
loanu/iic(ur«  ulmost  always  plmues  me 
,tbo  best  It  has  oioro  origiaali^;  ia 
narration  of  fictitious  events,  it  most 
jnrely  succeeds  in  givia^  the  idea  of 
leali^.  and  In  vMfang  Oo  biogranbar 
for  the  time  poao  Ibr  nothing.  But  thero 
ore  few  who  can  in  thin  manner  bear  the 
mortyication  of  staying  behind  the  scenes 
—they  peep  out,  eagar  ibr  applauoo.  aod 

^Mioy  att  lUiwMMi  by  oiyine '  i  iBut  it; 


rwnyte  it;  f  hnHi'fc  aDl    Call  mo 
M  tboolBgo,  and  erown  me  directly!' 
'*  Affaotionatoly  ytNua, 

**  llauA  SooBVOom." 

Starting  in  life,  as  Mrs.  Inchbald 
did,  as  the  adventurous  architect  of  her 
own  fortunes,  with  no  inheritanoe  but 
btr  tidtnli,  no  potroooge  but  ber  chsi- 
lacter,  sbe  contrived  to  realise  an  iti« 
dependence  more  than  sufficient  for  ber 
moderale  wants,  and  left  a  fortune  at 
bor  dotib  amounting  to  umAy  SOOOL 
TtuM  laige  aom  was  accomuialad  by 
the  most  rigid  habits  of  economy  ana 
self-denial.  Even  so  early  in  life  aa 
ber  twenty-seventh  year,  when  Mr. 
Indibold  died,  tbongh  bor  nlaiy  bad 
scarcely  ever  exoeedra  a  guinea  and  a 
half  a-week  (and  she  cootributed  very 
liberally  to  the  comforts  of  her  mother 
and  sister  at  btandingfield),  she  waa 
already  in  poMeanoa  of  noailjr  900L 
Such  a  saving  fion  aiieh  au  iDcomo 
would  almost  appear  impmctieable, 
but  she  appeared  lo  live  on  nothing. 
Uer  weeklv  expenses  for  board  and 
lodging  diQ  Boteiooed  twelve abilliaok 
Every  large  sum  of  money  tbat  we 
received,  either  from  managers  or  book- 
sellers, was  immediately  conveyed  to 
lier  Mmd  Morgan,  the  broker,  and  in* 
vested  in  government  securities ;  and 
the  stated  allo>%ance  which  she  appf»> 
priated  to  herself  was  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  mte- 
icot  it  prodnood.  Sbe  was  one  year 
very  suooanftil  in  the  lotterv^'^aU  ber 
tickets  were  prizes  she  does  not  say 
how  many,  or  wliat  shares  of  tickets 
she  had  purchased,  or  what  was  the 
fruit  of  ber  good  Ibituae;  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  was  considerable,  as, 
on  this  addition  of  wealth,  she  ventured 
to  increase  her  expenditure  four  shil- 
lings a-week.  But  even  from  this  U- 
mited  allowance  which  she  preecribed 
herself,  it  was  her  pride  to  ctTect  some 
little  saving ;  and  she  regularly  made 
a  notice  of  the  amoimt  in  her  me- 
morandum-book. At  the  time  of  ber 
highest  fame,  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  Siwplc  Ston/y  when 
the  door  of  her  lodgmgs  was  besieged 
by  the  dUc  of  the  hirst  society  in  Xou- 
doo,  ead  her  taUe  wai  eovered  with 
invitatimis,  she  ooty  allowed  herself 
twenty- five  slullings  a-week  for  her 
menage;  out  of  which,  as  her  diary 
informs  us,  she  ^ave  2/.  8t.  in  Chri:»t- 
mas-boiesi  and  m  the  couiae  of  the 
year  saved  61, 1  fit.  Hie  gmi  aocnt 
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nf litf^vHMi  fSMM  to  litive  b6M  illiiiK 

tkm  to  the  old  prorerbial  role  of  taking 
cnrp  of  ihe  pence,  and  allowing  the 

EHiods  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
er  habit  of  ragtfding  the  moit  trUtiny 
•unit  of  money,  had  become  so  inrcte  i 
rately  rooted  in  her  by  time,  as  almost 
to  appear  like  an  innate  and  essential 
principle  of  her  nature.  While  she 
WW  dispensing  her  Uhtml  OMlrihi- 
taons  to  the  sick  and  aged  oflMT  ftuttHy 
mod  friends,  by  five  and  ten  pounds  at 
a  time ;  she  would  refuse  to  part  with  a 
few  pence,  even  under  the  most  press- 
ing civcQ instances.  Two  Instueee  of 
this  peculiarity  have  come  to  oar  know- 
ledge, which,  as  they  have  nev^  before 
appeared  in  print,  we  shall  here  laj 
beUNre  our  readers. 

It  fiat  her  habit,  for  a  lengtli  of  time, 
to  dine  every  Sunday  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kemble.  On  one  of  tliese  occa- 
sions, in  the  winter  season,  with  the 
flooir  ttpon  hw  urauiMi,  ner  am  wwie 
•ameetfy  soKeilea  by  the  poor  old  nan 
who  swept  the  crossing  in  Great  Russell 
Street.  The  age  and  tattered  habili- 
ments of  the  suppliant,  and  the  piercing 
•old  of  the  day,  from  which  they  were 
mutually  suffering,  were  advocates 
that  pleaded  strongly  in  his  favour,  and 
touched  her  compassion,  tliough  they 
were  not  eloquent  enough  to  subdue 
bar  settled  habit  ofminnto  eeonomy: 
Ae  suppressed  her  pity,  walked  on, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties. 
She  had  hardly  passed  beyond  the 
hearing  of  his  Huent  supplicaticKis,  when 
her  Ibot  slipped  on  a  piece  of  ftoiett 
snow,  and  she  fell  prostrate  on  the 
pavement.  As  rapidly  as  his  years 
and  his  half-torpid  limbs  would  allow, 
llie  aged  tweeper  ran  to  her  assitlaiiee. 
Still  her  avance  was  untouched;  sht 
thanked  him,  and  pursued  her  course. 
But  as  she  proceeded  on  her  way,  the 
touch  of  natural  compassion,  her  sense 
•f  the  nan's  generosity,  and  Ike  «p» 
hnddings  of  her  own  heait,  Mrivilig 
against  the  habitual  control  of  a  meaner 
spirit  of  calculation,  produced  such  an 
overpowering  conflict  of  opposing  feel- 
iigs,  thaft,  oo  airmog  at  tho  RtBsblai', 
ahe  IhiDted  away. 

The  second  instance  is  of  a  less 
tragic  descripti<Hi.  Mtn  Wilkinson 
and  Miss  Siddons  had,  one  sQininei^s 
erening,  driven  out  in  a  pony-chaiaa, 
to  visit  Mrs.  Inchbald  at  Kensington. 
The  day  closed  in  upon  them  more 
rapidly  than  they  bad  anticipated,  and 

4kft^  wan  awMieiit  to  ifton  teiMi  to 


WeaAaom  by  «  abatler  iwte  thai 

they  had  taken  on  the  way  out.  Bat 
to  accomplish  this  there  was  a  turnpike 
to  be  passed,  and  both  the  ladies  were 
wUhoot  money.  They  entreated  and 
iasplered  Mis.  IneUbald  to  lead  Iboa 
two  pence f  on  this  really  serious  occa- 
sion ;  but  no  I  all  their  solicitations 
and  most  touching  representations  were 
in  Taio^nolhing  conld  move  bee 
jBhe  peniited  in  her  reAaal,  saying, 
with  ner  usual  hesitation  on  the  last 
words  of  the  sentence,  **  III  lend  you 
ten  pounds,  because  you'll  remember 
to  pa-ay  that;  but  I  wont  lend  yo« 
hcc  pence,fbr  that  yoo  will  never  pe^ 
again." 

But  we  were  wrong  in  calling  Mrs. 
Inchbald  *s  economy  by  the  name  <^ 
avarice;  that  is  only  avarice  whieb 
hoards  for  the  sake  of  hoarding.  She 
saved,  but  saved  to  spend  ;  and  she 
saved  not  to  spend  upou  herself,  but 
oihen.  PrndMHse  and  bauavoleDoa 
were  the  joint  guides  and  directors  of 
her  conduct,  and  for  no  length  of  time, 
or  in  any  important  moment,  was  the 
one  ever  allowed  to  outstrip  the  other. 
Mr.  Bonlen  baa  most  justly  said,  tlia 
well  discriminated,  even  in  her  love, 
between  a  lavish  bounty  that  injured 
the  giver,  without  serving  the  receiver, 
and  that  moderated  benevolence  which 
added  to  the  comforts,  at  least,  of  tbo 
unfortunate,  and  left  the  bestower  in  a 
condition  to  give  again  to  that  subject 
and  to  others.''  But  the  benevolent 
actions  of  this  evtraordinaiT  woman 
must  not  be  thus  li^tly  dismissed. 
That  slie  should  have  shared  the  har- 
vest of  her  prosperity  with  her  mother 
and  sisters,  may  appear  little;  that  every 
aneoeia  in  iba  iHemty  or  tbaatriM 
aroild  sbonM  have  been  mmlmd  bgr 
liberal  presents  to  her  family,  may  ap- 
pear little ;  that  she  should  have  had 
tier  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  pounds  at 
n  tuM^  to  btttow  upon  Ibow  %vboaa 
sicknees  or  distrem  laB  heavy  on,  tamf 
appear  little.  There  are,  perhaps,  thou- 
sands who  would  have  done  the  same. 
But  are  there— in  theee  cold,  selfish  dayi 
of  doctrinal  and  controversial  religkm, 
of  puritanical  faithf  and  exclusive  hojye, 
ana  joint-stock  chftrity — ten  such  true 
Christians  to  be  found  as  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald, who,  aAer  fawring  aohievad 
independent  income  for  hendfhvbaid 
labour  and  steady  economy,  atlMagV 
of  sixty  sacritied  all  the  comforts  it 
might  have  afibrded  her,  denied  herself 
tba  aid  «r  m  mnm,  aai  ahaalntely 
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perforraed  all  the  household  work  of 
nerown  humble  lotlmn^',  that  she  might 
provide  the  at  tend  a  ace  and  the  deli- 
caciet  that  wara  laqoiMil  bj  a  sick» 
and  aged,  and  querulout»  and  not  vaiy 
thankful  sister?    This  was  the  last  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters.    In  the  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  written  at  the  time  of 
bar  daadh  Mia.  InchbaM,  while  w 
pressing  her  feelings  on  the  occaMon, 
bears  an  unintentional  testimony  to  her 
own  exalted  virtue : — ''  To  return  to 
mjf  awlaticboly.  Many  a  time  tfaii 
winter,  when  I  cried  with  cold,  I  said 
to  myself,  '  But,  thank  God  !  my  sister 
has  not  to  stir  from  her  room  ;  slie  has 
her  hre  lighted  every  morning,  all  her 
piofisioiit  bought  and  brought  to  her 
ready  cooked  :  she  would  be  kis  able 
to  bear  what  I  bear;  and  how  much 
more  should  I  have  to  suffer  but  from 
tbi«  redegtiou  V    It  almost  made  me 
wamiywhen  I  refleeied  thai  ibe  to^ 
teed  no  cold ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
severe  weather  affected  her,  for  after 
pnly  two  days  of  danserou*  illness  she 
died.  I  have  now  bwied  mj  whole 
family — T  mean  my  Standingneld  fii* 
mily  —  the  only  part  to  whom  I  ever 
felt  tender  attach ment."  According 
to  the  increase  of  her  sister's  uecessi- 
|iei>  Mre.  Inchbald  had  increased  her 
annual  allowance  to  her  from  twen^ 
to  a  hundred   a-year,  com  (celled  to 
submit  to  a  diminution  of  her  own 
comforts  with  every  addition  that  she 
aflMed  to  the  eihibitien  of  her  rela- 
live*  She  felt,  to  use  her  own  words, 
that  it  was  "  her  obligation  as  a  Chris^ 
tian  to  make  no  tetjish  refusal  to  the 
poor.**   Aiiex  her  sister's  death,  and 
the  large  annuity  which  she  had  al- 
lowed her  ceased,  instead  of  expend- 
ing the  amount  upon  herself,  she  only 
ibuud  in  it  the  means  of  extending 
her  Kbemltty  to  more  distant  objects. 
— Well  might  sQch  a  woman  wiite^  in 
the  humble  confidence  of  her  good 
and  faithful  service  :  "  I  trust  that  I 
please  God,  tliough  I  may  not  please 
•ny  of  his  cfeatnies.  I  have  always 
beta  aspiring,  and  now  my  sole  am- 
bition is  to  go  to  heaven  when  I  die." 

We  shall  appear  to  be  affording  a 
striking  specimen  of  bathos  if  we  turn 
fiom  the  momi  to  the  personal  endow- 
ments  of  Mrs.  Inchbald ;  but  still,  at 
all  risks,  we  must  brave  the  censures 
of  Pharisaic  criticism,  and  not  allow 
those  charms  on  which  she  set  so  high 
a  value  herself,  and  which  were  so 
univeivaUy  admUad  by  othep!»  |o  pas| 


without  some  especial  notice.  As  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  pencil  of 
our  ready-handed  artist,  Alfred  Cro- 

Zttts,  to  whom  we  have  been  indehtad 
»r  the  portraits  of  so  many  of  our  living 
authors,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  lady's  own  de- 
scriptive picture  of  herself : 

*'  Description  me. 

**  Age.  —  Between  thirty  and  forty; 
which,  in  the  register  of  a  lady's  bilth» 
means  a  little  turned  of  thirty. 

-  Hnght.—Ahm  the  anddle  sise,  and 
rather  taU. 

"  Figure. — Handsome,  and  striking  in 
ita  general  air^  but  a  little  too  stiff,  and 
ereet. 

"  Rather  too  Ibnd  of  thaip 

angles. 

"  Skin. — By  nature  fair,  though  aliltle 
freckled,  and  with  a  tinge  of  saud,  which 
i>?  thp  colour  of  the  eve-laches,  but  Tnadw 
coarse  by  ill-treatmeut  upon  her  citeeka 

"  fiai0«.->None;  orsodiminetiv%tiMl 

it's  like  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

*'  ifoir.— Of  a  aandy  auburn,  and  rathec 
too  straight  as  well  as  thia. 

"  Face, — Beautiful  iBsffiNt,sadbeMrti* 

fbl  in  every  feature. 

**  Countenance. —  Full  of  spirit  and 
sweetness,  excssiiyely  IntwiwHiiigy  end, 
without  indelicacy,  voluptuous. 

"  Urets, — ^Always  becoming,  and  very 
seldom  wortfi so maeh  weight  pene^." 

The  above  description  shews  that 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  fuUv  aware  of  her 
own  grsat  personal  advantages.  If, 
indeed,  a  woman  has  a  taste  or  an  eye 
for  beauty,  it  is  incredible  that  she 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  her  own 
attractions.  It  would  indeed  be  strange 
if  the  delusion  on  this  subject  were 
universal,  and  that,  while  so  many 
plain  people  imagine  themselves  well- 
favoured,  the  well-favoured  should  ima- 
gine themselveB  plain.  But  we  were 
about  to  express  our  astooishinent  that 
this  lady,  with  her  strength  of  mind, 
and  her  high  principles,  should  have 
attached  such  importance  to  the  mere 
external  graces  ot  her  penoo,  and  havn 
been  ao  seriously  grieved  (as  she  pulK 
licly  avowed  herself  to  be)  at  having 
its  slow  and  gradual,  but  certain  de- 
cline, daily  forced  upon  berobaervmion. 
finti  on  consideration,  we  feel  thai 
her  r^ret  was  perfectly  well  founded. 
Beauty  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
of  the  temporal  gifts  of  Providence  to 
those  who  estimate  it  at  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth. 
If  it  be  a  snare  to  the  Ugfat-mindfd; 
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u  «  mighty  grace  to  thoae  wlw  eat 

sound  of  judgment.  It  is  a  permanent 
and  universal  letter  of  recommendation  ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  means  ofsecuhog 
Mads  to  eveiy  aum  or  wmnaa  who  it 
not  vvanting  in  those  mond  aad  ialel- 
lectual  qualities  which  are  nece<!sary 
to  confirm  the  favour  that  their  beauty 
may  conciliate  towards  tliem.  The 
llulaie  of  so  great  aa  adfaalega  aiait 
inevitably  be  the  source  of  very  consi- 
derable pain.  Where  the  loss  of  good 
looks  is  not  accompaoi^  with  r^ret ; 
Ihe  letf^ODipUuiency  doce  aot  owe  its 
origb  to  pbdoaophy  bot  vanity.  The 
heart  appears  to  be  resigned  to  the 
rivation,  because  the  judgment  is  so 
linded  b^  self-love  as  to  be  incapable 
of  diseeiBing  the  gloomy  iatiaMtioBS  of 
the  mirror.  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  expe* 
rienced  the  worth  of  beauty;  she  was 
too  clear-sigh  tell  not  to  perceive  its 
wane,  and  she  was  naturally  affected 
aft  the  loss  of  SO  great  a  good. 

la  Ae  summary  report  of  die  diSbr* 
ent  years  of  her  life,  foaad  aaiOBg  her 
papers,  we  read : 

"  1798.  Hapny  but  for  suspicion, 
amounting  almost  to  certainly,  of  a  rapid 
appesraoeo  of  age  in  my  Htm* 

"  1799.  Extremely  happy  Init  for  the 
•till  nearer  npproach  of  a^^e. 

"  1800.  Still  happy  but  for  my  still  in- 
cwiss<n(^  sppeenaee  of  dedmng  yeen." 

la  a  letttf  to  Mrs.  Phillipe  she  says: 

"Do  aot  imagine  you  ean  rsnder  mB, 

with  all  your  praises,  satisfied  with  my 
personal  appeuranc«>  ;  thuu^h  vou  know 
me  so  well  as  to  know  such  things 
would  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  any 
other  gifts  in  the  world.  Nor  do  not 
suppose  yoa  can  alarm  me,  by  laitfe- 
■enttDf  tae  itett  of  «Mf%  as  a  eelemiur. 
It  is  the  blessing  ofoUT age;  it  is  ue 
substitute  for  patiencp.  Tt  pormita  me 
to  look  la  the  giuas  without  screaming 
widi  Iwrror,  tea  to  lira  apon  snodarals 
teraia  of  charity  with  all  young  people, 
without  much  hatred  or  malica^  slthoogh 
I  can  never  be  vouiig  atrnin.'* 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  charms,  however, 
though  impaired  in  her  own  eyes,  were 
eCUl  saflicieatly  aitraetive  fa  the  eyee 

of  others.  One  of  the  last  chapters  of 
Mr.  Boaden'sbook  mentions  the  ardent 
love  and  offer  of  marriage  which  she 
received  from  a  young  man  of  foroily, 
and  talent,  and  accomplishment,  the 
brother  of  Sir  John  Moore.  But  in 
her  own  estimation  her  beauty  was 
gone  ;  and  her  appreciation  of  it  was 
BO  high,  and  hw  Mme  of  the  torn 


of  it  was  so  extreme,  that  when  in 
1B20  John  Kemblc  calle<l  to  take  his 
leave  of  her,  before  his  tinal  departure 
for  Switzerland,  we  have  heard,  on 
very  good  aathority,  tittt  she  only  ooo- 
seated  to  his  being  admitted  on  con- 
dition of  his  not  attempting  to  look  at 
her,  and  sat,  during  the  whole  time 
of  bis  visit,  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
wall. 

Mr.  Boeden  has  inserted  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  account  of  her  interview  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  to  which  we  have  a 
line  or  two  to  add,  on  the  report  of 
Amelia  Opie,  the  conuBOO  ftieiid  aft 

"  Madsme  de  Stael  askod  a  lady  of 

my  Rcqnaintance  to  introduce  her  to  me. 
The  lady  was  our  mutual  acquaintance 
of  eottise,  and  so  ftr-  my  mend  es  to 
conceal  my  place  of  abode  ;  yet  she  me- 
naced me  with  a  visit  from  the  Baroness 
of  Uobtein,  if  I  would  not  consent  to 
■wet  hsr  at  a  third  hoose.  After  modi 
persuasion,  I  did  so.  I  admired  Madame 
de  Stael  much  ;  she  talked  to  me  the 
whole  time :  so  did  Miss  Edgewortb, 
wheaerer  I  sset  her  in  company.  These 
authoresses  suppose  me  dead,  and  seem 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  memory ;  but 
witii  Madamede  Stael  it  seemsd  no  pass- 
ing compliment :  she  was  intjuisitive  as 
well  as  attentive,  and  entreated  me  to 
explain  to  her  the  motive  why  1  shunned 
society.  *  Beceese/  I  replied,  •  I  dvsed 
the  lonehness  that  will  follow.'  'WhiU! 
will  you  feel  your  solitude  more  wbeu 
you  return  from  tliis  company,  than  you 
did  before  you  came  hither V  *  Vea.' 
'  I  should  think  it  would  elevate  your 
apirits :  why  will  you  feel  your  lonehness 
morsV  <  Becanse  I  have  ao  one  to  tell 
that  I  have  seen  yoa ;  no  one  to  describe 
your  p<>rson  to ;  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have 
passed  on  my  SimipU  Stmy ;  ao  one  td 
enjoy  anv  of  your  praises  but  myself!* 
'Ah,  ah  !  you  nave  no  children !'  and  she 
turned  to  an  elegant  youne  woman,  her 
daughter,  with  pirtbetic  tenderness.  She 
then  so  forcibly  depicted  a  mother's  joys, 
that  she  sent  me  home  more  melancholy 
at  the  comparison  of  OUT  aitnatiooa  m 
life,  than  could  have  arisen  from  the  cooa 
saqueooea  of  riobse  or  poraity.'* 

Such  is  Mrs.  Inchbald*s  narrative. 
We  remember  Mrs.  Opie's  informing 
us,  a  few  days  after  tlie  interview  oc- 
curred, that  Madame  de  Stael  urged 
and  implored  oar  authoress  not  to 
allow  her  talents  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  inaction,  and  to  dissipate  the  melan- 
choly and  tedium  of  her  lone  condition 
by  some  literary  ezertkm.   Mia.  Inch- 
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bald  replied,  that,  in  the  retirement  of 
her  present  life,  she  was  presented  with 
no  materials  to  excite  her  fancy  or 
tmploy  her  peo.  On  tUt  Mtdmie  do 
8m  raferfM  Imt  to  the  resottioea  of 
her  own  mind  and  heart,  desiring  her 
to  paint  from  herself ;  stating,  with 
n^ud  warmth  of  utterance,  that  such 
wm  lilt  only  vo  4  iho  tmt  oopiod 
ftom,  and  that  Dt/pAme  and  Corkm 
were  entirely  taken  from  herself.  When 
this  meeting  occurred,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
was  in  her  sixty-fint  yenr ;  but  Madame 
de  Slael  was  extr^ely  impressed  by 
that  dignity  of  figure,  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  beauty  of  countenance, 
which  age  might  impair,  but  never 
oouU  mltogethtf  deMroy.  On  Mn. 
Tndibald'a  departure,  Madame  de  Stael 
leant  from  tlie  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  keeping  her  in  view  as  long  as  a 
glimpse  of  her  person  could  be  dis- 
oanad;  and  dNo»  pnning  her  hand 
€i?er  her  eyes,  aa  if  to  latrace  the  image 
tmd  impress  it  permanently  on  her 
memory,  she  flung  herself  back  into 
tier  chair,  exclaiming,  *^  Cette  longue 
Jigure  maigre  gue  i*e$i  diwtrue  tur  If 
pav'e  r 

All  the  latter  years  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
tiald's  life  were  passed  in  close  at- 
trition to  the  piactical  duties*  and  the 
ceremonial  obeenraiMea  of  her  reli- 
gion, with  little  intercourse  of  society, 
except  among  a  few  remainini?  relatives 
and  very  intimate  friends,  and  without 
any  ehanM  to  dininb  the  aerenity  of 
its  calm  beyond  an  occasional  change 
of  her  abode.  We  had  understood 
from,  as  we  thought,  no  slight  autlio- 
rity,  that  one  of  tlie  last  acts  of  lier  life 
was  lo  dailiov  the  MS.  of  her  memoiriy 
for  which  a  thousand  guineas  had  been 
offered  her;  and  which  she  burnt  from 
coDScieotious  motives,  lest  its  contents 
should  inflict  pain  on  any  of  the  indi- 
▼iduala,  or  diair  ralatiTes,  wboee  con- 
duct  or  characters  she  discussed.  Mr. 
Boaden,  however,  has  ascribed  an  ear- 
lier date  to  this  sacrifice  of  interest  to 
principle ;  and  the  merit  ctf  the  action 


is  necessarily  greater,  as  being  the  effect 
of  culm  and  deliberate  consideration 
in  ilie  days  of  health,  rather  tlian  an 
tmpniie  of  atwng  tmotiony  and  my- 
gested  by  the  iqipdliiig  tanvn  of  a 
dwith-bed. 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  last  residence  was 
a  Catholic  establishment,  at  which 
bowdeia  were  reoeivedy  callod  Keiii* 
stngton  House.  Here,  early  in  July 
1821,  she  felt  the  commencement  of  a 
cold,  to  which  she  had  through  life 
been  subject ;  and  the  tallying  powers 
were  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  Her 
appetite  had  been  failing  by  degrees, 
and  she  had  become  indifferent  about 
food  :  she  complained,  also,  of  a  sore 
throat.  On  Thnndnfy  tha  S6th  of 
Jnly,  we  find  iMr  BOlietegin  theioar- 
nal,  that  **  her  appetite  and  sore  throat 
were  better,  but  tnat  she  felt  a  sensation 
of  fulness  and  considerable  pain  all 
day."  On  Friday,  she  waa  abit  to 
take  her  ninal  walk  in  the  gvdcn. 
Saturday  appeared  to  her  a  day  of 
gloom  and  cold ;  and  the  notice  in  her 
diary — the  last  but  one — and  writteii 
with  an  irregular  and  trembling  band, 
states  :  "  Went  down  to  dinner ;  and, 
very  ill  of  cold  and  fever,  could  not 
eat,  and  retired  to  bed."  The  memo- 
randum for  Sunday,  her  last  raeoidy 
aaya,  Heard  Misa  Trindor  Indl  i«- 
tumed  from  Windsor.  Rose  at  three, 
for  half  an  hour  only."  From  that  bed 
she  rose  no  more.  She  expired  on 
Wednesday,  the  Istof  August,  in  lAie 
sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
interred  on  tlit'  follouing  Saturday,  ia 
the  burial-ground  at  Kensinglon. 

A  monument,  witli  a  very  unaifected 
and  appropriate  inecription,  haa  been 
raised  to  lier  memory ;  but  the  best 
tribute  which  her  friends  and  executors 
could  pay  to  the  departed  worth  and 
talents  of  Uus  excellent  woman,  would 
be  a  unifarm  edition  of  her  worits,  pro* 
ceded  by  a  really  well-written  account 
of  her  life,  and  a  ooUectioo  of  her 
inimitable  letters. 
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AV  ACCOVVTy  BT  AV  BTS-WITHBSS,  OF  TBB  WRECK  Or  THB 

**  AMPBlTBITBy" 

if  t^fMt  Sl<t  and  SgfimAtr  Ut,  18SS,  m  fib  Comi  tf  Bmitgm* 
**  And  tlie  Mft  y»w&'d  uoaid  bar*  like  a  hell  1" 

I  BATB  Men  a  ihipwreck  I  No  one  who  has  not  witneMeft  mdi  m  frightful 
•laene  can  imagine  ooe  tenth  part  of  its  horroB.''  These  were  Uie  words  I  used  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  two  days  after  the  disastrous  wreck  of  tlie  Ampbitritc  on  this 
coast;  and  now  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  transpired,  and  been  (as 
people  imagine)  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined,  these  words  again  recur  to  me^ 
at  tin  iDoneximinveoriiiy  thoughta  and  Mlog*.  In  the  eiiemnitaaeee  •Hand- 
ing this  dreadnil  catastrophe,  there  is  mudi  whidi  ought  to  be  widely  known-^a 
Englajul  especially;  much, from  which  we  may  gather  instruction,  and,  perhaps, 
beconic  wiser  and  better  men.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  sit  down  to  write  an  account 
of  all  1  have  seeu ;  and  I  shall  be  the  more  careful  in  what  I  write,  as  Uiere  has 
beeaafiiveBt  deal piinled  which  ia  utteriy  untrue ;  and  the  '*  foreign  oomapondenta*' 
of  some  of  our  newspapen  have  written  original  fomancea  (for  lack  of  inteUiganoe)^ 
which  would  suit  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  any  other  vewel  ouite  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  that  of  the  Amphitrite.  I  will  notice  some  of  toeie  oontiadictoty 
atatemeDts  as  1  proceed. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  3 1  si  of  Augnet  (Satuid  ay),  I  walked  down  to  the  port  wiHi 
a  friend — no,  not  walked — my  progression  cannot  have  that  name ;  I  strained  my 
limbs,  arms,  and  legs,  and  with  an  eflbrt  and  difficulty  I  had  not  before  conceived 
could  be  required,  I  slowly  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  Thousands  have 
reaeon  lo  ifmember  that  awful  ilonn !  The  wind  blew  moat  fhrodoosly,  drifting 
the  sand  along  with  vengeance,  and  directly  in  our  faces.  We  held  on  our  hata 
with  one  hand,  and  shaded  our  eyps  frequently  with  the  other.  Tall  men  and 
strong  men  stood  still  at  times,  and  turned  their  backs,  unable  to  proceed  an  inch, 
and  holding  £ut  by  the  railing  along  one  edge  of  tlie  oier,  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  o?er.  We  at  leogth  airited  at  the  eatramily  or  the  pier,  where  there  were 
a  dozen  or  twenty  seaman,  who  seemed  on  the  look  out.  There  was  a  vessel 
about  half  a  mile  along  the  coast  northward.  It  certainly  appeared  to  us  to  be 
slowly  advancing  to  port.  We  spoke  to  the  sailors  about  it.  dome  of  them  said 
nothing  in  reply,  some  said  it  was  laying  to,  but  no  one  seemed  in  the  least 
inleieited  in  the  matter;  and  we  condnded  tint,  at  they  muit  know  more  of  aea 
aatten  and  the  natnie  of  the  ooaat  than  wa  did,  there  could  be  no  imminent 
danger  for  the  vessel,  e^^pecially  so  near  to  port  as  it  then  was.  Little  did  we 
imagine  that  those  men  had  been  looking  at  that  ship  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
It  was  now  past  seven  o'clock,  and  it  had  been  stranded  at  half-past  five.  We 
latnnied  home,  aatiafied  with  the  aaawera  of  tbeFkanchmen,  and  feeling  that  thej 
were  there  waiting  for  the  first  symptom  of  danger.  Indeed,  but  for  our  own 
inquiries,  and  but  for  our  making  the  greatest  exertion  to  use  our  eyes  (while  the 
atonn  was  drifting  in  our  faces),  we  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter « 
§ot  there  was  not  the  leaat  thing  which  we  aaw  or  heard  in  the  appeannoe  of  tha 
aaalom  which  could  indicate  tl»t  any  matter  of  interest  or  alana  wm  going  on  i 
all  was  as  quiet  as  it  could  be  in  such  a  gale.  To  this  fact  — so  concUisivf 
against  the  almost  incredible  inhumanity  and  cowardice  of  U»e  men  on  watch  — 
to  this  ^t  I  and  my  firiend  both  deposed  before  Captain  Chads,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  invaatigate  the  aflair  by  the  British  government 

The  first  frightful  intelligence  of  the  wreck  was  brought  to  me  on  Sunday 
morning,  before  I  rose,  by  the  children  of  the  amiable  family  I  am  residing  with, 
who  came  flocking  to  my  room  with  wonder-speaking  faces  :  "  Oh  I  a  ship  has 
been  wrecked — a  convict-ship — to-night,  ana  all  on  board  are  drowned  I*' 

Then  how  came  you  to  know  it  waa  a  convielHihin,  if  all  are  drowned  T* 
I  replied,  more  than  half  suspecting  they  weve  plavfully  attempting  to  practise 
on  Bay  credulity.  To  this  they  could  make  no  satisfactory  reply,  but  that  "  they 
had  heard  it  from  their  maid.  '  1  loo  soon,  however,  found  it  was  almost  literally 
true.  A  ship  of  208  tons  burden,  laden  with  English  female  convicts,  bound  to 
Anstialiai  had  been  wrecked  that  night,  and  three  penm  only^  out  of  one 
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hundred  and  thirty,  were  nnd  I  And  that  WM  the  thip  I  btd  cugbl  a  glnapM 

of  on  the  previous  evening ! 

I  was  soon  at  the  port.  How  has  this  horrible  event  come  to  pass  '  how 
was  it  possible  so  near  the  shore  I  These  and  a  hundred  such  quesuon^  were 
in  eveiy  month ;  and  what  ovaiy  ooe  ariccd  oooe  could  antwer.  A  oniliHnde 
of  contradictory  ■toriet  wen  afloat*  none  of  which  subaequently  proved  true. 
The  prevailing  account  was,  that  a  French  sailor  had  c^nne  off  in  a  boat  to  the 
captain  of  the  lost  vessel  on  Saturday  evening  (C  aptain  Hunter),  and  offered 
assistance,  telling  him  of  his  danger  ;  but  tliat  llie  captain  had  refused  sternU  all 
belp  from  ibore,  saying,  tbat  bo  would  land  the  oonTicto  in  New  Soalh  Walei 
aalely  or  perish.  Ilie  greater  part  of  this  is  totaUy  Mae.  One  French  boat,  it  is 
true,  and  only  one,  put  out  to  sea  ;  and  the  man  soon  retunied,  thinking  he  had 
done  enough  to  gain  a  cliaracler  for  bravery,  and  he  propagated  this  story.  The 
three  men  who  were  saved  denied  that  the  captain  refused  aasiflanoe;  aind  said, 
that  when  tha  boat  drew  near,  ooe  went  to  the  hold  Ibr  a  rope,  and  on  his  retom 
with  one,  the  boat  had  taroedyand  was  making  ag^n  for  shore.  They  added, 
that  the  captain  was  not  made  aware  of  his  danc^er.  Another  story  was,  that  the 
captain  was  insensible,  or  stupefied  with  his  misfortune,  from  the  moment  the 
ship  struck.  This  is  also  wholly  denied  by  the  sailors.  These  stories,  however, 
tfrntelled  to  England ;  and  anotter,  too^  which  made  it  out  that  the  mate  was 
•avod :  and  information  of  some  partieuUurs  was  given  on  his  ptetended  ovidenefl^ 
when  the  poor  man  was  drowned  t 

The  scene  which  transpired  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  three  men  who  svram 
ashore  (for  they  saved  themselves)  were  lying,  in  an  eihausted  state,  was  oxMt 
revoking.  At  about  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  while  the  dead  bodies^ 
which  in  the  night  had  been  washed  up  in  masses,  were  being  conveyed  in  carts 
to  the  hospital,  these  half-drowned  three  were  beset  on  every  hand  wuh  ques- 
tioners of  every  order.  I  shall  not  forget  easily  the  horrid  eagerness  and  haste 
of  diftrent  persona  to  get  the  flrst  infbrmaiioii.  ^  Tdl  me,  sir ;  I'm  the  com- 
apondent  or  the  StatuUtrd.**  And  me,  sir;  I  belong  to  such  and  such  a  news- 
paper ;  and  first  information  is  of  great  importance  to  our  journal."  But  I  have 
greater  horrors  to  tell.  I  soon  learned  from  different  persons  on  the  spot  the 
chief  events  of  that  night  of  woe.  In  the  course  of  one  half  hour,  no  fewer  than 
thirty  bodies  of  women  had  been  washed  up  at  the  gatet  of  Barry  s  Marine  HoleL 
Iftany  of  them  were  warm  ;  and  the  greatest  humanity  and  attention  were  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  the  hotel,  as  well  as  the  persons  residing  there.  But 
there  was  only  one  surgeon  for  fifty  or  more  drowned  women;  and  they  had  no 
apparatus  for  restoring  circulation  or  communicating  warmth — there  is  no  such 
thing,  they  say,  in  Boulogne  I  Very  many  might  have  been  saved  by  soch  means; 
hut  nothing  was  lesorted  to  hat  wann  cms,  warm  water,  and  a  few  liniilar 


By  eleven  o'clock,  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  dead  women  were  placed  in 
sows,  in  a  long  room  of  the  Hospice  de  St.  Louis,  in  Uie  Rue  de  I'Hopital. 
It  was  a  scene  that  might  shake  the  stoutest  heart.  Among  them  theie  was  a 
young  mother,  vrith  her  infent  clutdied  in  her  rigid  arms.    Thqr  were  not 

separated  :  one  coffin  was  allowed  to  receive  them.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  young  women,  and  some  fine  women,  and  many  would  soon  have  become 
modiers.  Two  or  three  hours  before,  all  were  alive  —  all  —  and  thought  not  even 
of  danger;  and  now  the  ha]f-nak«l,  and  scareely  cold  bodies,  were  lying  one  iuni- 
mate  mass  —  the  young  with  the  old — the  newly-made  mother  with  hw  who  was 
about  to  bring  forth — and  oh,  God  of  mercy  1  these  were  thy  cr^|||{|fS^|S5pg[e 
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could  not  by  any  possibilily  be  excused  or  palliated.  Indeed,  the  circuntstances 
of  the  esse  speak  for  themselTes.  The  veisel  was  within  hailing  distance,  and 
the  sailors  who  are  saved  affirm  that  the  water  she  was  in  was  not  higher  than  a 

man's  breast.  And  yet  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  souls  were  lost.  Could 
tliis  have  occurred  on  an  Knghsh  coast  ?  'Tis  impossible !  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  if  a  French  vessel  had  been  wrecked  at  one  of  our  ports,  and  we  liad 
been  at  deadliest  war  with  France,  the  crew  would  have  heea  rescued,  and  every 
Eoglishman  within  call  would  have  been  there  to  offer  aid.  A  doaen  Englishmen 
OOQid  not  have  stood  on  the  shore  two  hours  looking  on ! 

The  evidence  of  the  three  men  who  are  save<l  is  already  before  the  public. 
One  of  them,  Towsey,  is  a  midshipman,  who  was  woricing  out  bis  passage ;  the 
Other  two  are  common  nilon.  The  midshipman  is  about  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
and  a  very  good  thing  is  told  of  him — that  be  listened  the  hair  of  a  young  woman 
round  his  arm,  and  swam  ashore  safely  with  her ;  but  she  died,  in  a  few  minutes, 
from  exhaustion.  It  would  not  be  interestinc?  or  important  to  relate  again  all  the 
evidence  given  by  these  three  men;  some  things  only  I  shall  notice.  It  was  no 
aooner  known  that  this  English  vessel  was  wrecked,  than  some  malicious  persons 
instantly  seized  hold  of  it  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  British  consul, 
that  he  did  not  keep  a  sharp  look-out  along  the  sands,  on  such  a  stormy  ni<flit,  to 
see  if  there  might  not  be  a  British  ship  in  distress  !  It  was  even  stated  as  a  crime, 
that  be  did  not  station  men  along  the  coast  with  lanterns  1  The  absurdity  of  this 
aoeusation  is  now  pretty  evident ;  and  every  one  knows  how  honourably  for  the 
consul  the  investigation  has  terminated  which  was  set  on  foot  by  our  government. 
But  it  was  feared  that  some  pains  bad  been  taken  to  extract  from  one  of  the 
sailors  soraethiatf^  to  ialsify  his  deposition.  The  facts  that  rest  on  this  man*s 
deposition  only!  do  not  attach  much  credit  to.  The  sum  of  the  evidence  of  tlie 
three  men  is  this.  That  the  captain,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  into  port, 
intentionally  ran  his  vessel  ashore,  as  high  up  as  he  could,  intending  to  wait  tnere 
for  the  tide,  which,  on  rising,  he  thoiiijht  would  carry  him  firther  in.  His  error 
appears  to  he,  that  he  did  not  immeUialely  disembark  his  crew,  as  he  had  a  boat. 
But  this  error  proceeded  from  his  noi  beif^  aware  qf  the  danger  of  the  eoasi.  The 
boat  was  once  lowered,  but  he  thou^t  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait  on  board  till 
the  morning.  No  one  on  board  dreamt  of  danger;  they  went  down  to  supper 
quite  securely,  and  then  the  women,  wlio  had  been  dreadfully  sea-sick  the  whole 
day,  got  into  their  berths  (which  circumstance  accounts  for  their  being  found 
nearly  naked).  I  do  not  believe  the  stoiy  that  the  surgeon's  (Mr.  Forrester)  wife  had 
caused  the  boat  to  be  put  up  again,  by  proudly  refusing  to  go  ashore  with  convicts. 
It  rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  one  sailor  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  is 
much  loo  improbable  to  be  believed  on  sucli  evidence.  The  perfect  security  felt 
by  all  on  board  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  putting  up  of  the  boat ;  the 
lady's  pride  cannot  be  deemed  so,  certainly.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  vihen 
most  or  the  crew  were  below,  that  the  vessel  was  driven  over  its  anchor ;  and,  by 
the  tremendous  violence  of  the  lashing  tempest,  the  poop  was  broken  off, — and 
the  women's  berths  were  beneath  it, —  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  crew  were  in 
the  waves.  Even  then  the  sailors  on  shore  put  out  no  boat.  It  was  a  ready 
eicose  for  men  who  only  wanted  an  excuse,  "  Oh,  the  captain  refuses  all  assist- 
ance!" Still,  considering  so  powerful  a  wind  was  blowing  directly  on  shore,  it 
is  matter  of  universal  astonishment  that  so  few  were  saved.  Many  —  perhaps 
roost  —  of  the  bodies  when  cast  up  at  tirst  were  warm,  and  the  apparatus  of  an 
English  Humane  Society  might  nave  restored  them;  but  the^  were  cruelly 
nci^ected :  the  French  guard  would  allow  none  but  the  authorised  persons  to 
convey  from  the  sands  the  dying  women.  A  French  Count  affirms  that  he  was 
himself  prevented  by  the  officers  from  saving  a  woman  who  grasped  him  1 
Will  our  government  say  nothing  to  these  things  !  Are  we  men  i 
I  was  standing,  or  walking  about  at  the  sea-sioe,  from  eleven  o'clock  to  half- 
past  one  on  the  Sunday  of  the  wreck,  and  the  scene  there  exhibited  was  revoltinflr 
in  the  extreme.  The  lower  orders  of  the  French  people  —  men,  women,  and 
children — with  carts  and  horses,  were  there  in  drove  s  ;  many  oflliein  walked  up 
to  their  middle  into  the  water,  to  .seize,  with  a  disgusting  voracity,  the  spoils  of 
the  wreck.  Hiis  had  been  going  on  all  night;  and  the  vrarm  bodies  wem 
stripped  for  plunder  before  one  tliought  was  bestowed  on  their  restoration,  the 
plunder  of  the  wreck,  all  perrons  in  Boulogne  allow  to  have  been  most  shameless 
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and  unfeeling;  and  the  condoet  of  the  people  was  more  like  that  of  Iblks  at  at 
fiur  or  raeny-maidng  than  any  thing  else.    In  the  afterao<m  it  was  low  water, 

and  the  sun  came  out  a  little.  All  Boulogne  flocked  to  the  wreck.  The  Sunday- 
morning  scramble  for  plunder  had  seemed  a  mailer  of  earnest  busitiess ;  the  after- 
noon seemed  like  a  gala-day.    In  the  evening  the  theatre  was  open  as  usual  1 

The  apathy  of  the  Ffench  before  and  during  the  wreck,  and  their  glee  after 
it,  form  a  striking  and  unequalled  contrast.  When  first  I  and  some  otheis  itad 
in  the  papers  the  stories  of  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  "  brave  Henet,"  or  Hennevy 
we  laughed  heartily  at  the  absurdity.  What  one  thing  did  the  man  do  ?  This 
is  the  fellow  who  told  the  tale  of  the  captain  refusing  all  assistance  and  yet 
our  goremmeDt  has  sent  him  over  one  hundred  pounds  as  a  reward  I  Whj  f 
For  what  ?  1  answer,  for  gross  apathy  and  cowardice ;  and  because  our  pnaih 
ridden  G^ovemment  was  bidden  by  the  newspapers  to  reward  his  reported  heroism. 
This  man,  too,  (as  being  the  only  man  who  went  out  to  sea  to  the  ship),  has  re- 
ceived an  additional  reward  out  of  the  subscription  made  here"  for  the  shipwrecked 
men,  and  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  lifo-boat  for  the  port  of  Boulogne  sar  Her 

If  I  were  to  give  anecdotes  to  illustrate  the  tone  of  feeling,  or  rather  want  of 
fet  11 1 1 '4  — apathy  —  relative  to  llie  wreck,  1  could  fill  many  pages.  I  say  not  this 
so  much  to  charge  cruelty  (or  a  love  of  cruelty)  and  inhumanity  oo  these  people, 
as  to  eibibit  their  innate  coarreness  of  soul,  some  uttersd  woids  of  f  ommlaaw 
tion  for  the  sufferers ;  but  the  talk  was  geneiallj  in  another  tone.  One  fellow 
was  boasting  that  the  coffins  would  be  made  "  at  our  house  ;**  another  thought 
the  vessel  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  sea,  not  beincr,  in  his  opinion,  "  sea-worthy;" 
and  a  third  put  in  lus  judgment,  that  the  underwriters  were  not,  injustice,  liable 
to  be  called  on  in  that  case.  Such  was  die  talk,  mixed  with  blame  of  the  British 
consul  for  not  doing  what  they  thought  his  duty,  and  his  only — to  looli  after 
English  sliips.    Hut  I  proceed. 

For  a  long  lime,  the  bmlies  of  none  but  women  were  washed  up  by  the  sea ; 
tlie  surgeon  was  found  on  Tuesday,  and  plundered,  of  course,  as  his  wife  had 
been.  The  ftiaeral  of  sixty-three  women  todc  place  on  Monday,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  wreck.  Tliey  were  inlened  in  two  trendies,  in  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  cemetcn,'  ;  but  as  they  were  generally  young,  and  had  gowl  teeth,  the 
nuns,  who  hail  charge  of  them  at  the  hospital,  I  am  lold,  allowed  (without  mudi 
scruple)  the  dentists  to  dtnw  the  "  heretic  "  teeth,  which  were  too  good  a  prue  to 
be  lost,  and  which  will  probably  adorn  some  Catholic  jaws,  when  doaned  aod 
filed  by  the  French  dentists.   Thus  was  plunder  carried  to  the  last  extremity. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  gloomy  procession  proceeded  from  the  Hue 
riiopital  to  the  cemetery ;  the  English  and  French  auihoritie>,  and  the  clergy- 
man, going  before.  Tlie  eagerness  of  the  people  pressing  noisily  against  tlie 
cemetery  gates  before  they  were  opened,  was  v^y  revolting ;  nor  did  they  pre- 
serve a  very  decent  silence  during  the  interment.  The  procession  advanced  to 
the  cemetery  by  the  lower  ramparts  of  the  town,  tlie  coffins  (such  as  they  were) 
borne  on  wretched  carts.  The  cemetery  here  is  exceedingly  well  preserved  ;  it 
is  surrounded  with  iron  rails,  and  planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
Catholic  part  of  it  thickly  studded  with  crosses,  which  have  a  baautiliil  eflhel. 
Indeed,  1  see  not  why  Protestants  should  discaid  the  Sign  of  the  cross.  There 
he  the  bodies  of  my  countrywomen,  the  unhappy  convicts  of  the  Amphilrite! 
Let  us,  with  our  invaluable  church  (or,  rather,  as  members  of  it),  join  in  the 
charitable  hope  that  they  are  cleansed  from  their  earthly  pollution,  and  shall  arise 
to  everlasting  life. 

P.S. — I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  the  great  humanity  and  geneiositv  of 
T.icut  -Col.  Maxwell,  in  particular,  towards  the  wrecked  men.  His  conduct 
throughout  1  should  be  proud  to  record.  The  midshipman  Towsev  he  took 
into  his  house,  clothed  and  fed  him,  and  by  his  exevtkms  reinstated  him  in  bis 
former  circumstances,  or  indeed  better. 

Another  thing  I  may  add,  to  account  for  the  falsehood  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  English  newsp.apers.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  them  copy  their 
foreign  news  from  the  Utatuiurd ;  and  the  French  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
(one  of  the  few  respectable  newspapers)  is  no  other  than  Wilks,  the  ri  denmi 
number  for  Sudbury,  who  was  SO  much  mixed  up  in  the  bobbles  of  95.  Iliscondact 
here  has  been  as  obtrusive  as  might  be  expected. 
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It  is  now  a  matter  of  grave  consequence 
to  ascertain  what  light  tlie  first  session 
of  the  lieforined  Parliament  has  thrown 
CD  the  f^ntA  quettiODS  of  goverament 
which  licu  c  so  long  eonyulsed  £unope»' 
how  far  reform  has  realised  the  predic- 
tions of  its  parents,  and  what  prospects 
tiie  new  House  of  Comnoons  has  given 
lo  the  empife. 

Hie  Houee  of  Commons  was  reformed 
on  the  principle  that  it  ought  to  follow 
the  people,  and  lead  the  executive. 
Tlie  charge  against  it  was,  it  had  dis- 
icgerded  the  people,  end  been  mhief 
▼lent  to  the  ministry ;  and  it  was  re- 
formed to  make  it  the  servant  of  the 
former,  and  ruler  of  the  latter.  The 
new  distribution  of  elective  power  and 

only  means  ;  the  people  were  to  elect 
tiie  House,  that  it  raiyht  be  identified 
with  them  in  sentiment,  and  therefore 
of  necessity  ever  ready  to  obey  their 
dlcsirea ;  the  aristocracy  was  to  lose  its 
power,  that  the  House  might  be  placed 
under  popular  control — that  ministers 
might  lose  the  command  of  tiie  House, 
become  subject  to  ita  didelkwy  and  be 
enabled  to  obey  it  and  the  people. 

The  first  points,  of  course,  which 
claim  attention,  are  —  Has  the  House 
been  idenutied  in  sentiment  with,  and 
governed  by,  the  people  ?  Haa  it  ruled 
the  executive  ?  Have  roiiiisteia«  CO 
being  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  the 
aristocracyi  duly  submitted  to  its  com- 
maods? 

fiven  hi  the  best  eomtitutional  go- 
Teroment,  it  is  a  leading  principle  that 
the  people  shall  tax  themselves  ;  that 
through  their  representatives  they  shall 
have  an  exclusive  power  over  tlie  im- 
poation  and  diapoid  of  taaet.  li 
natonlly  seemed  certain  that,  in  ao» 
cordance  with  it,  the  first  step  of  the 
House  would  be  to  harmonise  taxation 
with  the  people's  wishes. 

The  call  for  die  lemoval  of  the  du- 
ties on  malt,  houses,  and  windows^ 
aflected  not  institutions;  and  it  was 
not  the  oHspring  of  romance  or  bad 
feeling.  Its  practicability  was  above 
question,  ana  opmion  was  divided 
amidst  authorities  on  its  expediency. 
If  the  middle  classes  constitute  the 
people,  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
pressing  for  the  abolition  of  the  house 
and  wkdow  duties;  if  they  and  the 
lower  onee  form  the  peoplci  both  wees 


equally  unanimous  in  craving  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  malt-<lu»y.  The  call  was 
really  a  deliberate  and  a  national  one, 
and  assuming  that  it  was  as  unwise  as 
its  wannest  opponents  repreaoited,  it 
still  involved  nodiing  destructive,  un* 
just,  or  very  injurious.  If  the  people 
ought  to  be  disregarded  in  a  case  like 
this,  if  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  decide  between  &e  highest  authori- 
ties,  they  surely  cannot  be  entitled  to 
the  smallest  share  in  the  management 
of  public  afiairs.  The  Reformed  House 
detemuMd  that  the  obooxiooi  duties 
should  be  leCained,  m  despite  of  both 
their  wishes  and  its  own;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  should  not  interfere, 
either  directly  or  by  representative,  in 
socb  a  vital  put  of  govemment  as  the 
imposition  or  tales. 

In  its  more  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings, the  House  equally  arrayed  itself 
against  popular  feeling.  Church  refui  m 
was  supported  by  two  paities.  Those 
whom  the  Whigs  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  the  people,  demanded,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  demolition  of  the 
CImrcb,  and  sdsoie  of  her  property 
for  political  uses.  The  honest  reformers 
so\i2:ht  such  changes  alone  as  would 
render  her  more  beneficial :  they  re- 
^rded  her  as  a  sacred  and  invaluable 
institntion,  which,  fiom  various  caoaes, 
had  become  susceptible  of  amendment; 
and  their  sole  object  was  to  make  this 
institution  as  perfect  as  possible.  To 
both  parties  the  reform  adopted  by  the 
House  was  alike  distasteful ;  it  ranged 
all  the  essentials  insisted  on  by  the 
first,  and  the  seoond  deemed  it  false  in 
principle,  and  almost  worthless  in  pro- 
vision. Instead  of  taking  as  its  ground 
the  amendment  and  benefit  of  the 
church,  it  was  avowedly  made  to  please 
her  inveterate  enemies ;  and  it  bep;an 
with  spoliation,  which  in  its  nature 
stripped  her  wholly  of  right  to  pro* 
perty,  althoogh  thiB  was  afterwaids^ 
horn  necessity  but  not  confession  of 
«K>r,  abandoned.  Professing  to  pro- 
vide for  a  belter  distribution  of  her 
property,  it  vras  silent  on  the  moie 
material  reforms  requisite  for  making 
such  distribution  beneficial.  Her  re* 
forming  friends  desired  to  see  the  bi- 
shops, not  cut  down  in  number,  but 
lendered  more  capable;  they  wished 
for  another  distribution  of  her  proper^ 
only  as  a  means  of  giving  move  usefuW 
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DMS  to  her  ministers.  In  their  eyes, 
the  cnhrgenlont  of  small  living?  and 
birildmg  of  churches,  by  not  being 
combined  with  the  extinction  of  piu- 
ralitiety  and  the  other  evils  exhibited 
in  her  condition  and  government,  fgnvt 
them  sanction  and  stability. 

The  highly  revolutionary  measure 
for  terminating  slavery,  was  not  more 
▼iolenlly  declaimed  against  by  the 
friends  of  the  colonies  than  by  their 
opponents.  To  the  body  of  the  people 
it  was  odious,  on  account  of  U)e  burden 
k  imposed. 

In  regard  to  the  vote  by  ballot,  the 
corn  law,  the  Bank  charter,  the  cur- 
rency, the  regulation  and  einployment 
of  labour,  &c.,  the  House  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  popular  feeling. 

The  met  is  thus  unquestionable,  that 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  has 
done  any  tluDu  rather  than  ropre«<ent  the 
sentiments  of  the  people;  that  wliether 
the  middle^  or  the  lower  classes,  a  part 
of  the  po]nilation  or  the  whole,  be 
called  the  people,  it  has  in  almost  all 
material  matters  disobeyed  and  oppo- 
sed them  to  an  extent  wholly  without 
CDmmple.  Tliey  foand  it  when  unre- 
fcrmed  infinitely  more  sensitive  and 
submissive.  Whether  it  has  acted 
wisely  and  properly  in  regard  to  the 
public  weal,  is  not  the  question  bef.  re 

Hi. 

Fsssing  to  the  next  point,  we  find  it 
lesolved  on  the  extinction,  and  then 
sdelv  at  the  minister's  desire  resolved 
on  toe  continuance,  of  the  obnoxious 
duties ;  and  on  various  leading  matters 
it  avowedly  disregarded  both  the  people 
and  its  own  convictions,  to  obey  the 
ministry.  In  every  question  which 
brought  ministers  and  the  people 
iotD  oollision,  it  took  the  side  of  the 
Ibrmer,  and  commonly  it  could  plead 
no  better  motive  than  its  wish  to 
keep  tliem  in  office.  It  acted  on  this 
wish  when  the  people  were  |)ouriug 


people,  even  when  compliance  would 
nave  comprehended  little  hazard  or  dif- 
ficulty. Where  they  have  pretended 
to  act  in  submission  to  toe  popu-> 
htr  will,  their  measures  have  diflerea  so 
widely  from  those  called  for  by  the 
people,  that  they  have  evidently  only 
acted  to  serve  themselves. 

How  is  this  tneradible  state  of  thingt 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Has  the  aristo- 
cracy in  the  gross  still  its  unseemly, 
triumphant  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the 
House  t  The  latter  gives  the  most  un- 
equivocal prooft  of  the  oontiaiy.  I>» 
knots  of  borougfamoogers  yet,  throngh 
oversights  and  errors  in  the  **  great 
measure,"  dictate  the  executive  into 
contempt  of  the  popular  will,  and  place 
the  Housein its  fettera ?  DeraoasmtioD 
supplies  a  negative.  Has  the  House, 
by  «;ome  inexplicable  chance,  been  filled 
with  anti-hberals  ?  Stanch,  flinty  libe- 
rals, who  on  their  own  shewing  would 
hunt  every  Tory  out  ofthe empire,  form 
its  great  majority.  Has  the  c^inet 
been  gaiiu  I  by  Tories,  or  men  stiU 
more  arbniaiy  .'  It  is  pos<!esse(l  by  the 
Whigs  and  lladicals — the  "  friends  of 
the  people" — the  ministen  who  re- 
formed the  House  on  such  gimnidi  at 
we  have  stated. 

Turning  to  the  guilty  j^arties  for  an 
explanation,  the  Whig  minister  pleads 
that  the  people  have  sought  vrbat  was 
i  m  possims,  or  crim  i  nal ,  or  inexped  ien  t ; 
his  j)!ea  is  frequently  nothing  more  than 
inexpediency, —  a  diflference  between 
popular  opinion  and  his  own.  The 
Radical,  too,  staads  mainly  on  inei-- 
pediencv ;  he  has  opposed  die  peofile^ 
simply  from  preferring  his  own  opinion 
to  theirs.  The  House  urges  nothing 
better;  it  has  disobeyed  the  people  to 
follow  its  own  judgment,  or  to  keep  m 
ministry  in  being  which  is  in  the 
degree  adverse  to  their  demands  arbi* 
trarv  and  unpopular. 

We  will  here  ask,  could  any  Toiy 
 -f  navliament*  go 
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of  Commons,  and  tiie  latter  ouglit  not 
to  govern  the  executive;  that,  putting 
uide  necetnty  and  right,  the  people 
ought  only  to  be  obeyed  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  the  House  ought  always  to 
disregard  them  at  his  wish.  The  same 
does  the  Radical.  Both  manfully 
maintain  that  the  popular  will  ougm 
to  be  disregarded  at  their  discretion, 
even  in  things  not  dangerous  or  ma- 
terially injurious. 

All  this  necessarily  oonslitntts,  —  1 , 
the  most  explicit  confession  that  the 
Whig  and  Radical  are  as  incapable  as 
the  Tory  of  holding  the  reins  of  c-overn- 
ment  under  popular  dictation ;  that  no 
government  can  perform  its  duty,  or 
eiist,  if  the  House  of  Commons  be  led 
by  the  people,  and  command  the 
ministry. 

2.  Conclusive  proof  tliat  the  doc- 
trines of  popular  govemmenty  with 
whid)  the  W  higs  and  Radicals  bava 
convulsed  and  scourged  the  empire,  are 
AlsCy  impracticable,  and  destructive. 

Gathering  this  from  Whig  and  Ra- 
dical confessions,  much  more  must  be 
gathered  from  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Before  the  latter  was 
reformed,  it  waa  much  more  attentive 
to  popular  interests  and  wishes  than  it 
now  is.  The  aristocracy  no  longer 
governs  either  it  or  the  ministry  ;  the 
liberal  and  popular  party  elected  by 
the  people  is  triumphant  in  it,  and  ne- 
cessarily possesses  the  cabinet.  This 
party  in  effect  enjoys  a  tremendous 
power,  wholly  unknown  to,  and  never 
bfforc  seen  under,  ihe  constitution  of 
Eugiuud  ;  wliutever  empty  fornjiilities 
may  be  lacking,  it  is  now  deemed  quite 
a  matter  ^f  course,  in  practice,  for  the 
ministry  to  compel  the  king  and  peers 
to  sanction  any  thing  it  and  the  Com- 
mons may  resolve  on.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  have  less  share  in>  the  ma- 
nagenuiit  of  public  afliurs  than  they 
eve  r  h.  iVuo  had  in  modem  times.  Such 
IS  the  veiy  obvious  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed fact ;  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for? 

Reform  has  made  the  House  a  com- 
plete party  assembly.  Divided  as  the 
people  are  into  parties,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that,  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  power  of  election,  they  elect  |)arty 
men  only.  Ittfurm  has  cut  otl"  that 
consiileral'lo  j  art  of  the  House  which 
was  eillier  hound  to  be  inde^ndent  by 
the  principles  of  its  consutuents,  or 
enabled  to  be  SO  by  their  contempt  of 
principles :  moreover,  it  has  only  bro- 


ken the  chains  of  the  aristocracy  to  re- 
place them  with  those  of  Whiggism  or 
Radicalism.  Your  neutrab— your  men 
who  judge  for  themsdves,  refuse 
plodc:es,  spurn  from  them  every  kind 
of  fetter,  and  turn  the  scale  between 
parties,  can  find  none  to  vote  for  tliem. 

The  Whig  party — no  matter  how  fiir 
it  may  be  elected  by  the  people  cares 
as  little  for  them  as  for  the  j>eers;  it 
cau  only  see  and  obey  the  ministry. 
The  Radicals,  as  a  whole,  cannot  gain 
office;  therefore,  the  next  best  thing 
for  their  creed  and  cupidity  is  to  keep 
the  Whigs  in  it;  by  this,  they  may 
severally  reach  it  or  its  bounty,  as  well 
as  advance  their  collective  power.  As 
it  is  their  grand  tenet  of  faith  to  pro- 
tect the  Whig  ministry  from  fall ;  it  is 
of  course  their  grand  point  of  j>ractice 
to  support  it  in  danger.  If  they  oppose 
it  in  aetail,  they  assist  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate; if  they  vote  against  it  on  ooo 
night,  its  threat  of  resignation  makes 
them  vote  with  it  on  another,  in  the 
self-same  matter.  Tha%  their  separa- 
tion and  occasional  hostility  are  nomi- 
nal and  worthless;  they  are  really  ai 
much  its  slaves  as  the  Whig  party. 

If  the  name  democratic  government 
mean  a  government  which  will  hate, 
disregard,  and  enslave  the  aristocracy, 
it  can  easily  exist :  we  see  and  feel 
one  at  this  moment  in  England.  But 
if  it  mean  a  government  wliich  will 
obey  the  body  of  the  people,  it  is  in 
natu^  an  utter  impoaribility.  A  go- 
vernment, whether  it  consist  of  demo- 
crats or  aristocrats,  has  its  own  private 
interests  to  provide  for,  which  perpe- 
tually dash  with  popular  feeling ;  it 
has  duties  to  perform,  which  do  the 
snmo,  if  it  pay  any  regard  to  them. 
Your  most  furious  democrat  when  in 
othce  will,  like  any  other  roan,  rule 
and  be  careful  of  his  own  profit;  and, 
in  the  main,  he  can  as  little  harmonise 
this  with  obedience  to  the  ])eop]o  as 
any  other  man.    Pubbu  ailairs,  to  a 

Sreat  extent,  know  no  aristocratic  and 
emocratic  distinctions,  and  will  be 
maiKV4(  (l  ill  a  similar  manner  by  every 
kind  of  ruler. 

The  clamour  of  our  own  democrats 
for  the  practical  extinction  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  transfer  of  iu  power  to  the 

f)eople,  really  relates  alone  to  the  fa- 
bric, the  shape  and  ptrson  of  the  go- 
vernment, but  not  to  Its  general  pro- 
ceedinss.  You  must  build  your  house 
in  such  a  manner;  you  must  have  a 
wall  here  and  a  door  there— in  one  pairt 
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a  (Irawing-roora,  in  another  a  scullery; 
but,  then,  you  must  not  occupy  it 
yourself,  you  must  ooly  let  it  to  oerMuii 
tenants,  and  yoo  must  neither  draw 

more  rent  from  it  nor  interfere  more 
with  these  tenants  than  you  wouUi  do 
if  it  were  built  on  a  plan,  and  let  to 
oocupiers,  wholly  difieient.  Ibe  eon- 
stmction  of  government  is  to  be  such 
that  the  people,  but  not  the  peers,  may 
select  its  functionaries;  ana  tlio  lutter 
ma^  be  democmts,  but  not  aristocrats. 
This  is  all ;  the  people  are  to  be  jast 
as  much  excluded  mm  holdtng  and 
usinir  the  reins  of  power  as  thry  would 
be  under  aristocratic  institutions  and 
rulers.  Mr.  Hume  stickles  prodi- 
ffioosl^r  ^  permitting  them  to  govern ; 
but  will  he  allow  them  to  do  so  in 
respect  of  the  police,  the  truck-system, 
and  sundry  other  matters?  No;  he 
difl'ers  as  widely  from  them  as  any 
Tory ;  and  where  he  does  so,  he  will 
here  them  coeroed  into  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  government*  Does  Mr. 
O'Connell  bow  to  their  authority  in 

O poor-laws,  and  various  other 
Is,  to  Ireland  f  No ;  he  must 
govern  in  such  things,  and  net  the 
people.  Men  like  these  only  seek  to 
give  the  latter  power  to  make  them- 
selves the  government ;  the  people  are 
to  be  enabled  to  do  nothing  more  tiian 
give  them  the  House  of  Commons, 
cabinet,  and  exclusire  management  of 
public  afiairs. 

Here  is  yonr  democratic  govemment 
at  issue  with  the  people  on  ebsost 
every  national  question.  If  no  pro- 
perty-tax were  substituted  for  the  du- 
ties on  malt,  houses,  and  windows, 
their  abolition  would  benefit  the  ridi 
iir  more  dian  the  poor ;  and  such  sub- 
stitution  would  evidently  give  the  rich 
almost  as  much  as  it  would  take  from 
them.  Lord  Al thorn  resists  the  people 
from  no  aflbction  ior  the  aristocracy ; 
he  must  make  income  cover  expendi- 
ture, keep  himself  in  office,  consult  his 
ease,  ana  do  what  his  capacity  will 
permit.  He  resists  tliem  as  his  only 
means  of  nwHwwtwr  - 


as  by  the  aristocracy,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  her  wealth  to  the  reduction  of 
taias  woOld  benefit  the  upper  cIsmi 
pthieipally.  Politically,  she  adds  Iktk 

to  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
Whig  hands  she  will  soon  subtract 
irora  it:  she  is  chietly  valuable  to  the 
minisliy  in  creating  support  and  pro- 
viding Ibr  connexions.  The  coni4aw 
is  a  matter  of  business  and  property, 
not  of  nink.  The  aristocracy  is  with 
Ute  people  on  the  questions  for  r^u- 
lating  and  employing  laboar,  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  Police.  Hie 
ballot  relates  only  to  the  choice,  and 
not  to  the  command,  of  the  legislation. 

In  the  few  concessions  which  tins 
government  professes  to  make  to  the 
people,  it  dimrs  flfom  them  very  widely 
in  both  plan  and  proposed  effect.  By 
sense  of  duty,  or  personal  and  party 
interests,  or  opinion  and  pledge,  or  in- 
ability to  do  what  they  denHmd,  it  is 
Impelled  to  my  asHttle  regard  to  tfiem 
as  they  would  receive  from  aiiy  aiiale 
cratic  one. 

If  the  government  consisted  exdu- 
sively  of  such  men  as  Mr.  H«bm  and 
Mr.  O^Connell,  what  would  be  their 
conduct  ?  Tliey  would  carry  the  ballot 
and  similar  questions,  but  they  would 
do  so  manifestly  for  tfieir  own  private 
gain.  Assmning  that  the  country  ought 
to  pay  its  just  debts,  llr.  Hume  would 
be  what  Lord  Allhorp  is,  touching  in- 
clination and  means  for  abolishing  and 
changing  taxes.  He  woold  stnbMrnly 
disobey  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
Police,  paying  labour  with  poods,  free- 
trade,  establishinii;  a  Ttiinimum  of  wages, 
limitira;  hours  of  labour,  6u:.  ^c.  If 
Mr.  0%onnell's  church  were  the  este- 
bKshed  one,  he  would  sacrifice  the 
people  to  her  so  far,  that  he  would 
make  her  a  tyrant  over  their  political 
opinions  and  privileges :  in  other  mat- 
ters be  would  diflbr  ftom  them  about 
as  widely  as  Mr.  Hume.  Pnttiag  ovft 
of  view  what  rclnfes  to  tbp  power  of 
selecting  functionaries,  tliese  indivi- 
duals are  much  more  at  variance  with 
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more  from  the  p€0])le  on  policy  and 
measures,  tbao  the  king  and  aristo- 
enc^.  They  were  to  mr  from  sup- 
portiag  their  opinions,  that  they  fiercely 
opposed  them  ;  they  maintained  a  de- 
tfcriiiined  struggle  against  permitting 
public  affairs  to  be  managed  according 
to  tiie  people's  wishes.  They  gained 
efice  mhily  by  i^reeing  with  the 
people  on  a  question  of  fabric  and  the 
choice  of  functionaries,  because  it  was 
calculated  to  give  them  the  supremacy ; 
while  they  diflMI  from  ihem  on  most 
qutttions  of  management.  If  we  look 
abroad,  we  find  the  liberal  or  demo- 
cratic party  is  the  same  every  where ; 
all  its  professions  of  giving  power  to 
Ibe  p^pif  really  mean  the  giving  it  to 
Itself.  The  middle  or  lower  classes 
are  to  have  the  power,  solely  because 
they  alone  will  give  the  use  of  it  to 
the  Whig,  Radical,  or  Liberal ;  but  it 
is  only  to  be  one  of  selection.  It  is  to 
be  no  more  than  a  limited  privilege  to 
make  the  Whig,  Radical,  or  Liberal 
an  unlimited  ruler.  It  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, aa  it  ever  is,  the  common  com- 
pkint  ofthe  party  in  every  Mtkm,  that 
the  people  aifler  from  it  in  essentials. 
There  may  be  some  harmony  (and  it  is 
mingled  with  much  dissension)  touch- 
ing jurm  of  government ;  but  there  Is 
variaDce  throughoot  in  regard  to  the 
great  ends  of  form — die  principles  and 
acts  of  government.  In  this  country, 
the  Whigs  and  laicals  differ  from 
the  people  00  most  leading  questioiiB. 
Hw  libenls  in  France  avow  that  they 
■as  at  issue  with  the  people  in  respect 
of  both  form  and  measures ;  and  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  oll^r  stale, 
they  proclaim  that  popular  feelinc  is 
against  their  geasral  policy.  Their 
principles  for  governing  agriculture 
and  trad( ,  colonies,  religious  establish- 
ments, and  national  affairs  in  general, 
have  every  where  to  encounter  what 
they  call  popular  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice ;  but  which,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
popular  belief  and  wish.  In  all  nations 
this  party  seeks  the  sovereignty,  that  it 
may  eiereiae  it  aeoofdiog  to  its  own 
opinions,  and  in  equal  scorn  and  vio- 
lation of  those  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  Wlujs  and  lladicals  form 
the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Ceoimions;  because  they  do  so^  and 
are  bound  together  by  party  feeling, 
they  possess  the  cabinet ;  because  they 
do  this,  they  practically  merge  the 
House  in  the  executive ;  because  tb^ 
an  miaisteiB,  they  have  iateiesl%  o|m- 


nions,  and  incapabilities,  flatly  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  they 
disregard  such  wishes.  To  some,  the 
following  deductions  may  appear  not 
very  erroneous:  Because  the  people, 
in  the  multitude,  elect  the  House,  it  is 
independent  of  them,  disregards  them, 
opposes  them,  and  is  the  slave  of  the 
ministry;  because  they  elect  it,  the 
House  has  virtually  DO  existence  save 
in  tlie  executive. 

The  very  obvious  fact  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Hoose  may  be  elected 
by  mere  number  of  population,  one  of 
its  parties  will  preponderate,  forms  the 
corner-stone  of  the  reformers.  We  will 
give  the  vote,  they  say,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people  at  huge,  in  order  to 
make  their  party  irresistible.  When 
it  is  apparent  to  all,  that  the  heads  of 
this  irresistible  parly  must  of  necessity 
be  the  ministers,  and  will  be  implicitly 
followed  by  it,  none  ought  to  be  igno* 
rant  that  its  inesistibility  must  make 
tlie  House  the  menial  of  the  executive. 
The  reformers,  however,  intend  by 
creating  it  to  make  the  executive  thie 
menial  of  the  House.  If  larther  illns- 
tration  of  their  egregious  error  be  re- 
quisite, it  may  be  found  here;  after 
carrying  reform^  to  enable  Uie  House 
to  dietate  to  the  ministry,  they  made 
it  matter  of  boundless  boast  that  the 
general  election  had  given  minister^  a 
triumphant  majority ;  or,  in  other  words, 
complete  command  of  the  iluu^e. 

These  great  troths  are  established  by 
what  we  nave  stated  : 

1.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  must  be 
worthless  as  a  delil)enUi\e,  legislative 
instituliou  —  mu6t  be  useless  as  a  check 
on,  and  nothing  better  than  the  insUru- 
ment  of,  the  executive — if  the  power 
to  elect  it  be  vested  nctually  or  prac- 
tically in  the  people  at  large,  without 
reference  to  class  and  interest.  We 
need  not  shew  how  this  bears  on  the 
ballot  question. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  rulers  chosen 
exclusively  by,  and  from,  the  people 
will  necessarily  be  more  obedient  to 
them  than  difleient  caes^  is  utterly 

baseless. 

3.  Not  only  is  the  aristocrat  as  free 
in  opinion,  interest,  aud  party,  to  obey 
tlie  people  as  the  democrat,  but  thie 
aristocracy  is  much  more  united  with 
them  in  interest  and  opinion  than  those 
who  call  tlu  nisclves  the  champions aud 
leaders  of  democracy. 

The  House  of  Uemmons,  then,  in 
being  exempted  by  lelbim  fiom  aristo- 
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cratic,  ha^i  noi  been  placed  under  de- 
mocratic, control;  it  hat  only  been 

subjected  to  the  control  of  the  execu- 
tive. Thoroui^hly  democratic  in  spirit 
atid  act,  so  far  as  concerns  the  king 
and  peers,  it  still  e(^uals  any  despotism 
in  duregaid  of  popular  denres.  It  is 
proper  to  inquire  for  what  purposes  its 
indeppndpnce  of  the  community  and 
subserviency  to  ministers  are  used. 

A  worthy  servant  will  often,  bv 
opinion  and  adrice,  without  any  breach 
Of  obedience,  influence  his  master  to 
right  conduct ;  but  no  such  merit  be- 
longs to  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  latter,  in  its  serritade, 
throws  the  weight  of  its  influence  into 
the  scale  of  evil.  Does  it  advise  mi- 
nisters to  submit  to  limitation  —  to 
respect  institutions  and  laws  if  Does 
it  shew  reluctance  to  such  senrioe  as 
will  make  them  tynmts  in  act  as  well 
as  power,  and  destroy  institutions  and 
laws  ?  Their  ditticulty  with  it  is,  to 
prevent  it  from  dragging  tliem  into 
abuse  of  power— from  pushing  tbem 
too  fiir  in  change  and  destraction. 
When  they  wish  to  overthrow  and 
alter,  they  have  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority ;  when  they  wish  to  preserre, 
they  are  well-nigh  outvoted;  its  teal 
in  their  8Up[)ort  is  the  warmest  when 
they  seek  to  do  what  is  unlawful  and 
unjust.  It  not  only  stimulates,  instead 
<tf  restraining  them,  but  it  labours  to 
ftee  them  from  restraint  in  every  other 
quarter.  On  every  occasion  it  manifests 
a  re;ulii)(»ss  to  aid  them  in  compelling 
the  king  and  peers  to  sanction  whatever 
they  may  think  fit,  and  disabling  boUi 
for  dissenting  from  diem. 

On  turning  our  eyes  to  discover  what 
kind  of  institutions  the  House  in  one 
way  or  another  gives  us,  we  find  in  the 
first  place  a  ministry  clothed  with  des- 
potic power  to  assail  laws  and  institu- 
tions, destroy  what  ■jfivcs  protection 
and  equality  to  llie  weak,  and  injure 
and  oppress  tlie  minority,  it  has  the 
House  of  Commons  at  its  nod,  and  the 
king  and  house  of  peers  under  its  feeL 
If  it  be  limited,  it  is  only  from  obe- 
dience to  lawful  limitation. 

Have  we  a  House  of  Commons  inde- 
pendent and  jealous  of  the  exeeutite, 
— watchful  over  the  constitution, —  the 
guardian  of  tlie  laws, —  acting  impar- 
tially between  the  conflicting  interests 
and  divisiotts  of  the  community,  the 
few  and  the  many,  the  feeble  and  the 
potent, —  and  paying  due  respect  and 
submission  to  the  rights  of  the  other 


parts  of  llie  goveruraent  I  Let  tlie 
ooodoct  of  the  House  fumisb  reply. 

Have  we  a  king  able  to  observe  his 
oaths  and  discharge  the  duties  im|K)se«l 
on  him  by  his  oflice, — able  to  hold  the 
balance  between  parties,  change  his 
minislem  for  improper  conduct,  pre- 
vent them  from  making  such  dMtruo 
tion  and  change  as  he  deems  unjust 
and  pernicious,  defend  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  keep  the  diflereot 
parts  of  government  in  doe  eonnexiosv 
operate  in  the  executive  as  a  restraint 
wnere  other  re  tniims  fail,  and  attend 
to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  peo- 
ple f  Who  will  venture  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative? 

Have  we  a  House  of  Pee  rs  endowed 
with  power  to  revise  the  niore  import- 
ant proceedings  of  liie  House  of  Com- 
mons, reject  die  measures  of  the  oe* 
cutive,  support  the  sovereign  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  righbi,  preserve  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  from  inroad, and  defend 
the  aristocratic  part  of  our  s^-stem,  on 
which  hang  not  only  the  privileges  and 
fortunes  of  the  more  wealthy  classes^ 
but  limited  government  and  of  course 
national  freedom  ]  We  have  one  which 
on  important  matters  is  vilified  and  in- 
timidated from  the  exercise  of  jodf- 
ment  and  power,  which  is  prodaimed 
to  be,  on  the  score  of  duty,  the  servant 
of  the  executive  and  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Have  we  the  laws  of  our  fiithefs 

which  maintain  the  division  of  power 
and  etpiality  of  privileg^e,  protect  our 
riahts  and  property,  guard  from  each 
omer  the  hostile  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  defend  our  constitution  of 
King,  Loids,  and  Commons?  They  Me 
destroyed  or  und(  r  sentence. 

All  tins  flows  from  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  now  let 
us  look  at  its  motives  and  views. 

The  Whigs  and  Radicals  f(.rrn  its 
great  majority,  and  necessarily  i;ive  it 
word  and  action.  Tiie  tbrmer  have 
long  made  hostili^  to  the  influence 
of  the  sovereign  and  aristocr:)cy  a  lead- 
ing part  of  their  creed.  They  have 
held  that  both  are  naturally  foes  to  the 
interests,  and  ought  to  be  controlled 
by  the  friends,  of  the  ])eo])le, — that  is^ 
by  the  Whig  party.  By  tenet  and  a^ 
sault,  they  have  so  far  gained  the  en- 
mity of  botli,  that  they  must  have  them 
in  fetters  to  possess  office.  The  con- 
stitutional powers  and  liberties  of  the 
king  and  peers  form  resUy  dieezclusMNi 
of  Whigs  from  the  cabmet*  They  an 
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•vidently  actottsd  bj  party  asiiiMtHy 

and  profit. 

The  church,  in  like  manner,  has  long 
been  assailed  by  the  Whigs  as  a  party 
Ibe.  Relyhiff  to  a  great  extent  on  tlie 
Catholics  and  other  Dissenters  for  sup- 
port, and  acting  as  their  on»ans,  it  has 
been  a  leading  matter  witli  them  to 
weaken  and  disgrace  her  to  the  utmoat, 
Ibr  the  lake  of  their  own  power  and  re- 
putation. They  have  assisted  her  rivals 
in  ctvery  contest,  and  treated  her  po- 
litical being,  in  regard  to  connexion, 
batanee,  act,  uid  nature,  as  highly  nia* 
chievoos.  Having  driven  herein  aal^ 
defence,  to  the  side  of  their  opponents, 
they  have  a  deep  party  interest  iu  in- 
juring her. 

Tm  Radicals  can  only  triumph 
through  the  boiulage  or  extinction  of 
kin^,  aristocracy,  and  church  ;  and, 
independently  of  this,  they  depeml  on 
war  against  them  for  the  bread  of  po- 
litieallila. 

Anidat  tbe  astounding  uproar  for 
fefomr?,  we  perceive  that  party  profit 
is  the  Croat  object  of  each,  lliis  insti- 
tution favours  the  aristocracy  or  cliurch, 
tbnefore  it  must  fiill;  that  law  aids 
tbe  Tories,  therefore  it  must  be  an- 
nulled ;  this  system  strengthens  the 
Tory  part  of  tlie  coinnmnity,  therefore 
it  is  a  bad  one ;  that  regulation  is  at 
variaooe  with  Whig  or  Radical  faith, 
therefore  it  most  perish.  No  import- 
ant reform,  unconnected  with  party 
feeling,  and  intended  solely  for  public 
good,  is  mentioned.  If  party  power 
do  not  prompt  the  projected  reform, 
party  creed  does ;  it  must  not,  at  any 
rate,  take  j.lace  to  establish  the  doc- 
trines ot  \\  inL'gism  and  liadicalism. 

Is  there  any  man  so  brainless  as  to 
aeriovsly  believe  that  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals  seek  only  the  good  of  the 
empire,  when  they  deprive  the  kini?  of 
his  sceptre,  virtually  extinguish  tiie 
House  of  Peers  and  aristocracy,  take 


leading  institntions  and  fundamental 

laws  ;  it  was  content  to  act  under 
ihein  —  to  submit  to  them  conditions 
and  restrictions.  The  line  was  strongly 
drawn  between  tbe  general  system  of 
government  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  population ;  while  all  serious 
change  touching  the  former  was  re- 
sisted, any  reforms  and  alterations  cal- 
culated to  better  the  latter  were  rea- 
dily consented  to.  We  now  see  the 
reverse. 

Our  prospects,  then,  are  these  : 

A  House  of  Commons,  in  its  majo- 
rity, at  variance  on  all  important  mat- 
ters with  tlie  sovereign  and  House  of 
Peers ;  always  ready  to  make  both,  by 
sheer  usurpation  and  tyranny,  obey 
the  ministry  and  itself;  perfectly  under 
the  command  of  ministers  in  every 
thing  relating  to  their  private  benefit 
and  lawless  power;  filled  with  bitter 
party  aud  personal  animosity  towards 
the  better  classes ;  regardless  of  the 
people's  wishes;  ever  struggling  to 
change  laws  and  institutions,  for  the 
purpose  of  givin'4  despotic  power  to  an 
arbitrary  faction  equally  hostile  to  the 
aristociacT  and  democracy ;  anxioos,  by 
pretended  reforms,  to  exclude  the  peo- 
ple as  much  as  the  nobility  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs;  inimical 
to  real  reforms ;  acting  from  party  im- 
pulse, and  regularly  sacrificing  m&oal 
to  party  interests. 

A  sovereign  and  House  of  Peers  in- 
capable of  discharging  tlieir  defensive 
and  preserving  duties,  or  being  othor 
in  weighty  things  than  the  instruments 
of  the  ministry  and  House  of  Commons. 

A  pretended  democratic  government, 
but  real  lawless  tyranny,  disregarding 
all  classes  alike. 

An  executive  and  legislative  divided 
against  each  other,  and  tlie  parents  oi 
discontents  and  convulsion. 

A  ministry  having  interests  hotly  at 
war  with  those  of  the  empire; 
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manded  by  the  Radicals.  If  be  can 
now  deal  wtth  the  latter  aa  he  thinks 
fit  in  Parliament,  his  opposition  to 
tbein  u  destroying  hif  feeoM  party  cot 
of  it;  and  this  will  eilort  the  concessioo. 
With  him  in  office,  nrjjed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  imfxjlled  by  interest, 
we  shall  have  a  series  of  fartlier  changes, 
^idi  will  epeedily  eonwrt  wliet  is  yet 
prospect  into  poMadoB.  PM>vided  he 
will  remove  the  impediments  to  the 
fatal  (  onsumroation,  he  may  aggrandiee 
huni»elfy  and  tyrannise  to  any  extent* 
do  whelever  he  plemi ;  end  he  will 
not  lose  the  dazzling  bal^(■ill• 

The  aristocratic  balance  is  now,  in  so 
&r  as  concerns  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
cast  out  of  our  system ;  this  House  not 
onl^  exdodeB  it,  hut  aeeka  its  utter 
extiDCtioD.  If  it  be  in  any  degree  to 
remain  for  purposes  of  defence  and  re- 
straint, it  roust  be  found  in  the  effective 
independence  of  the  House  of  Peei*. 
The  latter  will  soon  be  called  on  to 
join  in  destroying  what  is  left  of  the 
influence  of  the  better  classes, —  to  take 
its  own  existence  by  submittiog,  against 
conscience,  to  the  coDniaDds  m  the 
nunistiy  nod  Homo  of  Coamoos,  or 


maintain  with  them  continual  conflict. 
Boroughs  are  gone,  the  church  and 
corporations  in  tlieir  political  clmacter 
most  Mow,  and  the  dependet  immI 
be  sent  after  them  by  the  ballot,  dni 
the  sovereignty  of  Iladical  Cnions  may 
revel  in  boundless  liberty.  The  llou»e 
has  not  in  itself  the  independencti  n- 
quiied  for  sneosMftd  leMliMioe* 

Should  the  IdBg  he  mUam  to  ia«s». 
pose,  he  bis  ael,  emtdtd,  die  aseees 
to  do  so. 

Is  there  then  no  hope?  We  l^oow 
not;  but  if  than  be,  it  eridcatly  lias 
with  the  Tories,— we  speak  of  their 

power,  and  not  inclination.  Tlie  only 
resource  of  the  peers  now  is,  an  oppo- 
sition to  direct  their  path,  give  them  a 
powerful  party  in  both  the  Honae  of 
Commons  and  oeeotry,  and  rmder  ef> 
fective  their  means  of  protection.  They 
may  stand  against  a  House  of  Com- 
mons divided  and  deerij  right  in  its 
minority ;  bnt  not  if  they  appear  as  one 
estate  of  the  realm  resisting  unaided 
the  other  two.  Witliout  an  opposition, 
the  king  can  ntttber  change  nor  disobey 
his  ninisteia. 


TU£  ARCANA  OF  F A££MASON]lY. 

Tab  subject  of  F^reemaaoniy  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  as  curiosity.  A 
correspondent  has  sent  us  two  or  three  papers  on  Uie  subject,  to  wlti4.h, 

allbciijili  not  written  in  the  style  of  which  we  most  appnne,  we  design  to 
give  iiiserlicD.  Tiieir  matter  is  for  the  most  part  good,  but  it  is  on  account 
of  the  comparative  novelty  of  the  attempt  at  masonic  illustration,  that  we 
principally  recommend  them  to  the  readers  of  Reoiva.  With  this  intro- 
duction we  leave  them  to  the  public,  under  the  protection  of  the  author^s 
own  title,  though  somewhat  quamt,  vii* 

ALiBKirisTics;  OR,  paBCMASOiric  PflTiosorasifes. 


In  introducing  the  subject  of  Free- 
masonry to  the  uninitiate  leader,  it  is 

fit  that  he  should  be  instructed  that  it 

is  one  of  the  first  masonic  axioms,  that 
divinp  insDirations  anA  Natiiiip'« 


such  emanations  of  natural  truth  con- 
gregate ;  they  share  its  glory,  and  aug- 
ment ita  splMOur. 

But  beside  tlie  principles  nf  itiijdgiiici^lL 
truth  an  «nlomnlv  rpvi«led  in  fWutttM, 
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physical  and  material.  Thif  doctrine 
IS  admirably  developed  by  Origen  and 
lUoway,  Alibenistic  philosophers. 

Chratiwii^,  ill  iti  broid  tad  philo* 
iophic  intendment,  is  theiefora  is  all 
IS  the  creation.  The  chief  Comer-stone 
was  laid  with  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  hyj'aith  m  the  perleciion  where- 
of the  Chrislo-iinsonic  patriarchs  wtlked 
of  old,  and  by  iight  thereof  haft  his 
followers  continued  to  walk  in  the  same 

silent  exullHtion. 

Our  eternal  Redeemer  s  human  ciia- 
lacter,  which  lands  to  reveiatioo  sodi 
vital  and  inspiring  efficacy,  wasadmi- 
rably  well  adapted  for  such  a  universal 
model.  It  embraced  in  its  might  nnd 
indefinable  circumference  all  those 
4tviacst  and  giandest  eleflBents  of  our 
nature,  in  which  every  heart  partici* 
pates  and  eagerly  sympathises;  it  was 
placed  in  such  a  diversified  variety  of 
trying  and  hazardous  positions,  that 
all  nan  find  the  eisenoe  of  their  own 
circumstances  analogous  to  his ;  and 
his  discourses  have  that  profound  and 

Eineral,  yet  searching  and  individual 
lavBSly  wbidi  so  wtfl  became  the  oe« 
lestial  teacher  of  the  liuman  race. 

This  universal  applicability  of  the 
Messiah's  character  to  all  times  and 
all  nations,  to  every  form  of  elevating 
or  dtpressing  exiierience,  hts  been  stri* 
fchigly  remarfcta  by  tht  Christian  ge- 
nius of  the  new  world  —  Channing. 
**  How,"  says  he,  in  his  golden  sermon 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  ^*  bow 
b  the  chaiacttr  of  Christ  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  human 
nature?  We  are  immediately  struck 
with  this  peculiarity  in  tlie  author  of 
Christianity,  that  while  all  other  men 
are  fbmed  in  a  ncasnre  by  the  spirit 
of  their  age,  we  can  discover  in  Jesus 
no  impression  of  the  period  in  which 
he  livwi.  We  know  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  state  of  society,  the  modes 
of  thinkinf ,  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  country  in  which  Jesus  was  bom 
and  grew  up;  and  he  is  as  free  from 
them,  and  as  exalted  above  them,  as 
ifbt  had  Uved  in  another  world,  with 
every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around 
him.  His  character  has  in  it  nothing 
local  or  temporan,':  it  can  be  explained 
by  IK)  argument  of  human  experience. 
His  history  shews  him  to  us  a  solitary 
being,  living  for  purposes  which  none 
but  himself  comprehended,  and  en- 
joying not  so  much  as  the  sympathy 
of  a  single  mind,'' 
Such  are  the  indeslmctiUe  founda- 


tions of  precept  and  example  that  God 

hath  vouchsafed  to  man ;  and  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid  already,  even  Jesus 
ChrisL  But  as  the  chaiaoler  of  our 

Saviour,  from  its  very  universality  of 
perfection,  applies  rather  to  generals 
tlian  to  particulars ;  therefore  hath  God 
been  pleased,  at  diters  timts  and  in 
various  countries,  to  raise  up  di^stin- 
guished  individuals,  by  whom  our  Sa- 
viour's general  characteristics  have 
been  admirably  and  illustriously  ap- 
plied to  particular  ebemastanoes  and 
peculiar  experiences. 

Tlie  benevolence  of  thus  raising  up 
greatly  gifted  men  to  be  the  enlighten- 
ers  of  their  fellows,  is  felt  by  all.  The 
minds  of  all  are  at  first  in  love  with 
truth,  because  they  know  oracularly 
and  feel  instinctively  that  "  God  is 
truth  that  his  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
truth ;  and  that  as  all  minds  aborigi- 
nally  sprung  ftom  his  truth,  to  can 
they  be  nourished  only  by  his  truth^ 
their  proper  and  congenial  element, 
into  that  perfect  assimilation  to  the 
divine  nature,  that  fulness  of  the  slatmt 
of  their  Redeemer,  wherein  all  mental 
perfection  and  %\ory  and  happiness 
essentially  consist,  and  which  is  the 
sole  final  cause  and  true  resting-place 
of  all  thinking  intelligenees. 

Now  many  a  man,  who  hath  well 
apprehended  in  the  beginning  the 
divine  principles  of  truth,  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  their  abstract 
▼astness,  or  perplexed  by  the  compli- 
cate nviety,  or  overthrown  by  their 
seeming  opposition,  but  that  he  hap- 
pily discovered  in  the  character  of  some 
saint,  or  sage,  or  philosopher,  a  charac- 
ter SO  congenial  to  his  own  intrinsi- 
cally and  parallel  circumstantiality,  in 
which  the  tnith  he  had  well  nigh  de- 
spaired of  was  so  finely  imaged  and 
exhibittd,  that  the  single  recollection 
of  that  character  in  its  itiUU  unity  did 
more  to  establish  his  own,  and  more 
to  perfect  it,  than  long  seasons  of  meta- 
physical research^  however  sincere  and 
anxious,  coiddotbtrwise  have  achieved. 
And  may  it  not  be  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  general  oblivion  of  such 
models  of  the  best  and  wisest  is  one 
main  cause  of  the  secularily,  insin- 
cerity, and  frivolity  of  too  nMmy  of  tlw 
modems  ? 

In  the  spirit  of  the  "  mighty  dead," 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  that  seem 
ever  and  anon  to  look  down  through 
Ibt  ckMids  of  tins  mority  atmosphere. 
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and  to  beckon  us  heavenward,  nothing 
strikes  more  keenly,  in  our  conviction, 
than  liiat  passion  for  divine  truth  which 
bormd  unqiMiieliftbiy  withio  thtm. 
With  what  hallowed  devotion  Ih^ 
worshipped  it,  wiih  what  intense  aspi- 
ration they  loved  it,  we  must  remember 
but  too  painfully,  when  we  converse 
with  men  u  they  are,  and  icad  the 
writings  they  applaud. 
.  Yes — it  must  be  so  !  The  first  and 
noblest  object  to  which  the  ambition 
of  man  can  aspire  is  the  discovery  and 
propagalioD  of  truth,  on  which  the  feli- 
city of  all  created  tiiinkers  absolutely 
depends  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  plory 
of  its  discovery  i^i  nothing  superior  to 
the  joy  of  its  conunnnication.  And 
therefore  have  the  finest  and  freest 
souls,  that  have  caught  the  bri<^htest 
glimpses  of  truth's  eternal  radiation, 
ever  most  earnestly  sought  to  lead 
their  brethren  and  kindrad  to  the  tame 
difficult  and  solitary  height  fiom  which 
they  themselses  first  witnessed  the 
duw  nmgs  of  tiie  prophetic  dayspring. 

iiow  many  illustrious  names,  how- 
erer  venerable,  have  from  time's  ^eet 
ncords  sought  out  with  indefatigable 
assiduity  the  relics  of  divinest  wisdom  ! 
Iiow  often  beneath  her  charmed  insjii- 
ratiuns  they  wandered  forth,  exulting 
over  the  boundless  fields  of  metaphy- 
sical and  physical  scienoe—^deavour* 
ing  by  the  tliini;s  that  are  manifest  tO 
retrace  the  hidden  Divinity  —  to  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
And  if  happily  they  discovered  som6 
strange  and  stirring  indications  of  the 
Almigljty's  elaborating  hand,  or  some 
bright  tesimiony  of  his  vivifying,  though 
impalpable  Spirit,  have  they  not  has- 
lened  with  glowing  hearts,  and  souls 
overchai^ed  wUh  ttdoiation,  to  whisper 
the  mystery  in  secret,  or  to  proclum 
the  marvel  to  the  world  ? 

The  aiitiqoity  of  such  Alibenistic 
characters  it  clear  from  Genesis,  in 
which  it  is  openly  stated  that  the  abo- 
riginal races  of  just  men  distinguished 
themselves  by  this  very  title,  AUbcnun, 
theogonists,  or  God's  sons,  from  the 
athentical  Salhaaists,  or  evil-seekers. 
That  there  has  ever  existed  such  a 
class  of  freemasonic  characters,  is  no 
idle  or  fantastic  speculation.  The  very 
name  indicates  their  unity  with  the 
Alibenists;  for  the  tenn  /ree  is  signi- 
ficant of (icd's  free  Spirit;  and  from 
ben^  which  signities  equally  a  sot),  and 
edification,  and  building,  uie  tlie  mixed 
meanings  of  maton  derivable.  If  we 


would  believe  immemorial  tradition, 
we  shall  conclude  that  iliere  has 
actually  obtained  an  almost  unbrokeu 
raooession  of  such  worthies  m  the 
perpetual  hiatory,  anninsiaaiiml  aad 
civil.  This  is  universally  agreed  on 
by  freemasonic  authorities,  as  Hutch- 
inson, Smith,  Faroough,  Calcott,  Lau- 
rie, Ashe,  and  many  others. 

The  all-involving  truth  of  the  Deity's 
universal  paternity  and  vivification,  and 
of  the  sole  method  of  mental  regenera- 
tion, was  preserved  as  the  choicest 
jewel  of  wisdom  by  all  the  fiithers  of 
antiquity.  The  Heaven-inspired  writers 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  all  reple- 
nished with  its  kindling  influences: 
the  wisest  of  the  Gentile  priests  and 
philosophers  are  grajdiially  tniliaied 
into  the  same  mysteries. 

Tlie  initiali  called  themselves  Theo- 
panphilists,  those  who  believed  iu  the 
universal  cohibition  of  the  Divinity  kt 
characters  of  love ;  and  Mesouranists, 
those  who  considered  God's  throne  the 
centre  of  all  being,  as  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  all  ligiit.  Their  science  was 
denominated  wf,  or  splendour;  Ibr 
they  continually  meditated  on  that 
light— that  true  light  which  enlijihteneth 
every  man  tliat  comcth  into  the  world, 
and  whose  inspiring  pit^ence  w-as  visibly 
manifested  in  the  gospel  disi>ensatiofi. 

Such  were  the  Mesouranists  of  pri- 
mitive times,  "  fiom  whom,"  says  Oli- 
ver, the  best  present  writer  on  Free- 
masonry, the  I'Veemasons  first  derived 
their  name.  Christianity,"  saya  this 
admirable  champion  of  the  freemasooic 
verity  aeninst  the  secular  soeerings  of 
mason islic  pretenders — "  Christianity, 
or  the  system  of  salvation  through  the 
atonement  of  a  crucified  Mediator,  was 
the  main  pillar  of  Freemaaoory  ever 
since  the  fall." 

Their  present  name  still  presenes 
this  original  idea  of  such  divine  prin- 
ciples continually  edifying  and  boild- 
ing  up  the  lapsed  soul  for  imoMMlalily. 
For  the  Hebrew  word  JMhkan  si'jnifies 
machining ;  and  the  same  word  is 
applied  to  the  same  idea  in  all  den- 
vative  languages  more  or  less  cornipt 

The  great  principle  of  ancient  vaif 
sonry,"  he  continix  s,  "  was  to  preserve 
alive  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  great  idea  of  the  atonement  fbr  sin, 
still  realised  on  the  master's  initiation." 

To  sum  up  this  freemasonic  idea  of 
the  fall,  and  the  sole  method  of  coun- 
teracting its  consequences :  The  di- 
vinest agencies  of  wisdom  and  love 
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have  fauijht  tis,  that  as  all  intellectual 
aiid  sentimeiitai  power  was  originally 
wibwfrient  to  Goa't  coucieiitMXM  and 
•piritaal  service,  and  that  our  fall  was 
occasioned  by  their  unnatural  divorce- 
ment and  physical  idolatrising  —  so 
those  agencies  have  instructed  us  how, 
by  emoiating  them  in  i«n(cri6cing  our 
intellecis  and  feelings  in  this  lapsed 
state,  so  prone  to  all  manner  of  mate- 
riality, to  our  godlike  conscience  of 
moral  veneration  and  ^^lety,  the  soul  is 
to  be  regenerated  in  healthfiilness,  and 
the  grief-worn  earth  repaiadtsed." 

We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  stating  tliis  freemasonic  nrst  prin- 
ciple clearly,  as  a  knowledge  of  divine 
dements  is  a  oondition  praoedent  to 
all  subordinate  knowledge.  When  wa 
are  initiated  into  the  essential  of  these 
high  metaphysics,  we  descend  with  the 
ease  of  an  all-embracing  mtelligence  to 
their  multtibnn  manifisstationsin  physi- 
cal doctrine ;  but  withoat  their  spiritoal 
illumination,  all  dependent  sciences 
appear  dark,  intricate,  and  unconnected. 
This  transcendental  theory  of  morals  is 
die  chief  glory  of  revelation ;  it  is  this 
friiieh  makes  freemasonic  philosophy 
snperior  to  all  its  competitors. 

This  introductory  chapter  is  not  the 
vAace  for  entering  minutely  into  the 
history  of  freemasonic  philosophy :  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  its  leading  relations. 

On  the  principles  abovementioned 
tfie  whole  system  of  Freemasonry,  and 
ftssmaiooic  institution  and  education, 
is  essentially  dependent;  and  when 
followed  out,  as  all  true  or  free  masoru 
endeavour  to  follow  it,  produces  the 
grandest  moral  effects.  If  we  were 
asked  what  has  ever  distinguished 
true  or  free  masons  in  all  ages  and 
nations  from  other  men,  we  would  re- 
ply, "  their  Theo-Christian  spirituality 
•—the  vast  predominance  they  allow  to 
metaphysical  agencies  and  operatioos, 
as  opposed  to  the  atheistic  and  un- 
christian secularity  equally  apparent 
in  the  unitiated  profane."  A  splendid 
illttstmtioo  of  this  oonteion  will  be 
found  in  the  intdlectnal  system  of  Cud- 
worth. 

These  are  the  men  who  most  assi- 
duously contemplate  the  paternal  Di- 
vini^  m  all  his  inspiring  words  and 
manifesthig  works — who  by  meditating 

the  beneficent  displays  of  his  moral, 
and  intellectual,  and  amiable  attributes, 
seek  most  sedulously  to  improve  their 
own.  They  know  that  divine  trotby 


from  which  all  minds  originally  sprung, 
is  that  sole  spiritual  food  which  endues 
them  widi  eternal  vitality— 4hat  ele- 
mental bread  of  heaven,  which  exalts 
us  into  growing  assimilation  with  our 
all-comprehending  Father,  and  that 
fulness  of  the  stature  of  his  filial 
incarnation  in  vrhich  reposes  tlie  per- 
fection of  celestial  philosophy. 

And  they  not  only  cultivate  the  con- 
scientious and  moral  attributes  that  are 
ever  quickening  within  us  and  germi- 
nating, but  the  intelleelaal  and  aflbc- 
tionate  also.  They  feel  that  tfiese^ 
though  placed  in  subservient  obedience 
to  the  former,  have  yet  a  peculiar  im- 
portancy.  Conscious  veneration  is 
essential,  central,  and  solitary:  it 
occupies,  as  it  were,  the  innermost 
penetralia  of  the  soul,  and  in  their 
sable  abysses  holds  converse  with  in> 
visible  agencies,  and  thence  utters  forth 
the  ondes  which  direct  the  mystic 
springs  of  character.  But  intelligence 
and  love  are  sociable  spirits,  ever 
emanating,  expatiating,  and  commu- 
nicating. 

The  Spirit  of  Love^  especially,  is  she 

not  that  maternal  and  nursing  genius 
which  most  pervades  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  visible  nature — which  attracts 
all  creatures  to  their  common  centre 
and  to  each  other — wliich  forms  the 
universal  medium  of  cormspondence, 
and  which,  from  its  peculiar  intimacy 
with  physical  operations,  is  most  im- 
mediately connected  with  all  piety  and 
virtue? 

And,  therefore,  while  we  receive  as 
a  doctrine,  that  "  to  know  (lod  is 
eternal  life,"  we  receive  as  a  command^ 
«Tbou  ahalt  love  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  mind,  and  strength,  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  The  first  is 
common  to  all  spirits :  the  haughty 
angels,  who  kept  not  their  ikst  estate, 
sdll  keepinuneitinguishableconscience 
God's  knowledge  and  his  fear — the 
demons  also  believe  and  tremble.  The 
.second  can  only  exist  in  innocent  or  iu 
penitent  beings ;  for  love  is  the  fuUilling 
of  the  laW)  and  they  to  whom  much  is 
forgiven  love  much. 

This  beautiful  philosophy  of  love  is 
one  of  the  primary  foundations  of  free- 
masonic doctrine.  Preston,  a  standard 
writer  on  Freemasonry,  thus  eKprcsscs 
our  argument :  Besides  all  the  pleas* 
iug  prospects  which  every  where  sur- 
round us,  and  with  which  our  senses 
are  every  moinenl  gratified — besides 
the  symmetry,  good  older,  and  proper- 
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tiOD,  which  appear  in  all  Uie  works  of 
mmiAonr^wMiMim  further  attiieti 

the  reflecting  miod,  and  diaws  its 

attention  nearer  to  the  Divinity.  It  is 
the  universal  hatinonif  and  affection  that 
prevail  among  ilie  difiereut  spMBcies  of 
oeinge  of  every  tank  and  dcnoninetion. 
When  we  extend  our  ideas,  we  shall 
find  that  tlie  innate  principle  of  friend" 
ihip  increases  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  intellectual  iacullies ; 
•nd  tiie  only  ciilBnon  hy  which  a 
Jndgment  ean  be  formed  respecting 
the  superiority  of  one  part  of  the 
animal  creation  above  another,  is  by 
observing  Hie  degrees  of  kindness  and 
good-flMme  in  unieh  it  exodt. 

Another  fieemasonic  writer  confirms 
our  remarks.  *'  Masonry,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Introdttctiotty  botli  in 
its  moral  and  secular  departments, 
nwakeni  all  the  nobkitteaitiei  of  the 
soul — poiotinf  ont  its  hig|i  origin  and 
destination — holding  up  universal  hap- 
piness as  the  crown  of  Uie  race  set 
before  us — and  giving  those  faculties 
thehr  foil  force  and  operation  in  cult>» 
mating  the  means  of  winning  aud  wear- 
ing that  crown.  It  not  only  points  out 
tlie  way  to  immortality,  but  furnishes 
the  mind  with  the  viands  of  sefitsh* 
■wnt  on  the  way  that  Itadi  m  to  tfao 
victory.  In  6ne,  masonry  tends  to 
restore  man  to  that  semblance  he  in 
JBden  fell  from,  and  his  complete 
dominion  over  all  beneath  the  sun. 
Her  need  we  wonder  at  ita  being  the 
glory  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
the  only  human  institution  that  ever 
surviveth  the  shocks  of  ignorance  and 
opposition,  when  wt  lillect  that  it  it 
Ininded  on  the  firm  and  broad  bant 
of  reverence  and  love  to  the  Supreme, 
loyalty  to  the  powers  that  he  hath  set 
in  authority  over  us,  and  good-wiU  to 
the  whole  hmMO  fioe." 

Sooh  Soriptoffal  principles  of  Fkne* 
masonry,  confirmed  by  immemorial 
credence  and  tradition,  are  so  amply 
discussed  in  freemasonic  literature, 
Chat  brighteet  cooimentary  on  lerela* 
tion  and  nature,  that  we  will  linger  no 
loiwerupon  tboni,but  ttmi  us  to  history. 

Tlie  history  of  Freemasonry  being, 
in  fact,  tiie  history  of  the  gradual  pro^ 
gilMiuii  of  devotion  and  philosophy  in 
the  youth,  roatun^,and  declension  of 
our  planet's  millenary  circlo,  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  as  ilie  ages  of  the  one  have  a 
thooHnd  myiftic  cerremondenoes  vdtli 
4be  ages  of  the  other.  Aftertakmga 


luminons  survey  of  the  advances  of 
hmm  inteUigeaeej  ae  revealed  an 

Scriptne,  it  tiaeee  the  peq>etual  tradi> 

tion  of  divine  wisdom  among  the  hie- 
rophantic  academies  of  classic  memo- 
rial. Nooe  understand  so  well  the 
eseential  tnsth  of  their  theo  eetrologicd 
my  thologies,  and  their  symbolical  mys- 
teries. They  track  every  subtle  de- 
clension of  lofty  and  bright-souled 
truth  into  tlie  shadowy  circumference 
of  boatileenor;  and  thne,  eatablishing 
their  minds  on  the  deepest  foundationa 
of  histor)',  they  continually  build  up 
superstructures  of  all  that  is  precious 
in  literature  or  el^nt  in  ait. 

In  thne  enlogising  FieenMone,  we, 
of  course,  allude  to  Freemasons  initiated 
into  the  deep  spirit  of  divine  philoso- 
phy, and  not  mere  nominal  professors. 
True  masons, — those  who  are  made 
Jrt»  by  their  fiee  devotion  to  God'e 
spiritual  service,  and  accepted  by  emo- 
lating  the  self-immolation  of  their  ce- 
lestial prototype  of  heaven  and  earth 
for  just  and  disciplined  worthies, — vie 
srottM  diaeoone  of  these,  and  these 
alone.  It  would  be  as  imfiur  to  judge 
of  Freemasonry  in  it«!  hidden  sanctuary 
witliin  the  veil,  by  its  irregular  mem- 
bers, as  to  judge  of  its  religious  illus- 
tntion  without  the  veil  by  merely  no* 
minal  Christians. 

But  for  true,  or  free,  or  speculative 
masons.   These  are  the  men  who,  at- 
tached to  their  celestial  Saviour  with 
lllial  enthusiasm  inoommunMable,  and 
to  each  other  by  fraternal  mpnihiii 
that  melt  them  into  beautiful  unanimity 
of  immortal  emulation ;  tl^se  are  tlie 
■en  who  feel  a  more  especial  and  en- 
dearing interest  in  the  whole  hialBij 
of  mankind.    To  them,  whatever  is 
"  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  be^t" 
in  all  the  records  of  humanity,  hath  a 
kind  of  kindred  fiimiliarity  of  associa- 
tion nnknown  to  others ;  (or  in  aH 
true  men  they  recognise  dieir  ancestry 
or  their  brotherhood,  and  they  watch 
the  broad  line  of  their  genealogical 
descent  whh  the  reverent  fwidness  of  a 
lineal  and  loyal  progeny.    In  their 
history,  they  love  to  contemplate  the 
magnificent  economy  of  Providence 
for  the  gradual  perfectionising  of  ail 
lapsed  imelUgences.   In  thu  they  view 
every  variation  .of  diurdiei  and  ttssts 
with  tmnijuil  and  unbroken  satisfac- 
tion, and  from  it  they  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  that  fine,  free,  aud 
foailesi  oonfideoce  which  CliristiHi 
philosophy  alone  inspisM. 
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la  the  present  times,  these  relations 
to  mtkty  haf«  aatomed  a  somewhat 
deeper  aiid  still  mote  thrilling  intensity  t 
they  know  well  enough  that  old  age 
hath  come  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
tlie  latter  day  is  at  liand ;  and  that  the 
propbeciaB  relating  to  her  diaioliitioii 
and  bri|^  regeneration  are,  ere  loogf 
to  be  accomplished  in  their  fulness. 

They  confess,  with  rejoicing,  the  vast 
spread  of  intellectual  light  and  free- 
dom that  now  gildt  lbs  coacliidi^g 
pages  of  our  planet's  liistory.  Iltej 
in  lK  ve,  that  the  true  and  venerable 
pniiciples  of  church  and  state  will  be 
confirmed  and  illustrated  in  their 
bieadth,  and  length,  aad  height,  and 
dtfMb,  by  the  last  and  prophetio  «x- 
|>erience  of  pious  and  patriot  sages, 
ere  the  kindling  judgment  breaks  out 
upon  the  astonished  world. 

But  are  they  not  equally  coiiscioa% 
that  wMle  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  mo> 
dem  world  are  thus  fuliilling  their  ter- 
minatingdestinies,  and  haliti'j;  more  and 
more  theanftter^  uidsccvlnrii y  so  bitter- 
Ij  deoounoed  in  the  A|>ocalypse  (under 
msbob  borrowed  from  Babylon,  and 
Tyre,  and  Rome,  which  extend  their 
ideal  signification  alike  through  every 
partition  of  Christendom)  as  the  grand 
impediment  to  hnmaa  ameKoratioo, 
thoe  two  mighty  agencies,  are  they 
not  already  putting  forth  with  subtlest 
and  direst  maliciousness  their  aggra- 
vated  heresies  and  delusions  ? 

And  dmugh  they  shall  perhaps  nerar 
bo  aUa  to  ngain  their  lost  ascendan<qr 
over  man's  emancipating  spirit,  yet 
will  they  doubtless  speedily  involve 
tlie  truth -protesting  nations  in  war 
and  bloodiest  battle,  that  most  severe 
and  bonible  of  all  God's  means  of  re- 
formation ;  and  they  will  fill  the  cadcnt 
years  of  our  earthly  exi.stence  with 
metaphysical  strivings  and  anxieties,  in 
wiricii  principalities  and  poweis  shall 

i'oin  issue,  like  the  gods  in  the  strife  of 
liunK  and  it  may  be  with  }>hysical 
sufferings  and  penitentinl  rigours  of  un- 
precedented violence  and  dismay. 

Some  will  be  iocltaed,  peihaps,  to 
regard  these  observations  as  false,  and 
delusive,  and  unsubstantial.  Ardent 
spirits  there  are,  which  become  so 
omled  with  gazing  perpetually  at  the 
blight  side  of  ftitnrity,  tnat  their  Tisioo 
becomes  too  feeble  to  bear  the  sable 
shadowing^  of  the  reverse.  They  tell 
us,  they  observe  the  glimmerings  of  a 
brighter  dawning  emanant  over  all  ilie 
lionaon;  and  tlw  heaits  of  young  en- 


thusiasts pant  fervently  and  fast  for  the 
visioD  of  the  god  of  day.  But  Uiej 
Ibfget  that  th»e  gUmmmings  are  the 

auroras  of  tlie  awfullest  metamorphosis 
in  nature,  and  that  the  expected  God 
of  day  is  the  God  of  consuming  firSf 
who  coroeth  to  judge  the  earth. 

It  is  saflcient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  have  stated  this  great  revelation  ia 
its  utmost  simplicity.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  lend  it  proof  and  illustration  in 
the  coarse  of  these  exercitations.  But 
soch  as  we  have  now  slated  it,  the 
reader  will  instantly  perceive  the  deep 
and  perpetual  influence  it  must  exert 
upon  tlie  spirit  of  masonry.  It  gives 
this  eardi  and  this  OMrtal  lifs  an  in* 
tense  and  overwhelming  interest,  re- 
garded as  the  place  and  time  of  mental 
robation,  and  contention, and  victory; 
ut  It  stnps  It  almost  entirely  of  tlnwe 
mersly  secotar  ambeUiilunanls  wbiA 
the  uninitiatsd  are  wont  to  axlol  and 
fond  to  discover. 

I'reemasons,  therefore,  engaged  as 
they  are  in  the  joyous  cultivation  of 
their  immoftal  hopes,  in  ^  the  ftasi  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,' --occupied 
as  they  are  in  replenishing  the  Intel* 
lectual  with  wisdom,  and  the  senti- 
mental with  love  and  benignancy,-^ 
they  are  generally  bat  little  dispoeed  to 
omibark  on  the  rough  tides  ot  clerical 
or  political  ambition.  Contenting 
themselves  with  whatever  in  religion 
is  pious,  or  in  politics  patriotic,  they 
regard  all  sects  and  parties  with  peiw 
fect  isspartiality  of  approval;  tney 
esteem  them  but  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  truth  they  happen  to  con- 
tain at  any  given  lime,  and  reject  them 
merely  in  propottioB  to  their  amount 
of  enor.  They  are  vsually  partial, 
however,  to  the  system  of  church  and 
state  already  established  ;  and,  acconl- 
ins  to  the  counsel  of  the  Scriptures, 
anbmic  themselres  to  all  justly  con- 
stituted powers,  nravided  they  obejf 
the  laws  of  God,  the  source  of  all  law- 
ful authority.  For  they  know  that  the 
established  regulation  being  the  fruit 
of  the  axperieoee  of  the  minority,  has 
always  the  presumption  of  reason  in 
its  favour,  till  proved  adverse  to  no<rs 
law ;  and  they  are  too  well  acquainted 
witli  the  nature  of  men  to  encourage 
any  changes  aolere  tiioroughly  delibt* 
rated,  as  tending  to  riot  and  revobltimi* 
Such  is  the  position  of  Freemasons 
in  society  at  present.  And  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  this  chosen 
band  of  good  and  wise  man,  boftnd  to- 
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eether  by  the  fellowship  of  in^/ssoluble 
bemrvotenoe,  and  scattered  over  every 
kingdom  and  republic,  we  cannot  but 

obsen'e  their  influences  with  peculiar 
scrutiny  of  attention  ;  for,  by  keepinir 
fast  their  own  counsel,  and  preserving 
mutual  good  Ihith,  they  ever  posMSS  a 
strong,  though  secret,  domination  of 
philanthropy  over  all  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state.  In  her  peaceful 
and  inviolable  retirement,  Masonry  is, 
as  it  were,  the  mobile  and 

mainspring  of  society, — unseen  herself, 
but  urging  the  whole  visible  mechanism 
into  harmonious  and  musical  action. 

In  the  present  times.  Freemasons 
cannot  hut  feel  that  a  terrible  respoo- 
sibility  is  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  ancient  interests  and  ambitions  of 
churches  and  states  are  coming  into 
perpetual  and  jarring  collision  with 
the  new.  The  eblMides  of  bigotry 
and  despotum  are  clashing  with  the 
advancing  currents  of  enthusiasm  and 
dis^^olute  passion.  The  spray  of  the 
whirling  eddies  already  whitens  the 
deep,  and  the  roar  of  the  conflicting 
breakers  is  heard  far  away  upon  the 
wind.  God  sjiith,  **  I  will  overturn, 
overturn,  overturn,  until  lie  shall  come 
whose  right  tlie  kingdom  is and  the 
•ea  and  the  waves  are  roaring  upon 
evenr  shore,  and  men's  hearts  fail  them 
for  tear,  and  for  looking  nn  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  To 
true  Masons  is  intrusted  the  hazardous 
«haige  of  piloting  the  venel  athwart 
the  bailing  whirlpools.  They  will  save, 
if  they  can,  earth's  latest  aue  from  in- 
decent strife  and  confusion,  and  struggle 
hard  against  tlie  untilial  and  disloval 
apostates,  that  would  bring  down  her 
^rey  hairs  withsonniw  to  the  gmve. 

Though  Freemasonry  hath  many  a 
chosen  name  already  on  her  catalogues, 
in  the  present  crisis  she  demands  the 
aid  Af  AAnflwnial  mitwl*  of  pv»rv 


briand,  and  tlie  inspiring  author  of  ih^ 
JN^harai  Hittory  of  EmkmUnm^  an 
Freemasons  in  spirit,  and,  whether 

they  profess  the  mere  formal  it  ic->  or 
not,  we  hail  them  to  our  frdtcmiiy 
with  joyful  acclamations. 

men  is  committed  the  wel- 
fiue  of  the  last  ages  of  the  world  ;  and 
we  call  fervently  upon  all  those  who 
can  ascend  into  the  empyreal  sphere  of 
congenial  sympathies  to  assist  them  in 
most  loving  and  unenvying  fellowabip, 
well  knowing  that,  in  the  present  very 
perilous  crisis  of  human  politics,  they 
are,  as  Robert  Hall  once  expressed 
himself  on  a  like  siirriug  occasion,— 
"  most  exactly,  roost  critically  placed 
on  the  only  aplfirture  which  can  oppose 
a  resistance — on  the  Thennopjlae  of 
the  universe." 

We  rej^eat  it — for  it  ong^  to  be  re- 
peated—it  is  in  this  chcSen  band  of 
Freemasons,  whom  the  free  spirit  of 
truth  makes  free,  and  their  followers, 
whose  philosophical  accomplishint-nts 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  partie:^, 
tiiat  we  repose  our  dearest  hope  of  reel 
reform  ana  permanent  amelioration  in 
these  troubled  and  anxious  times. 
These  are  the  men  who  are,  above  all 
things,  emulous  to  exalt  the  conscien- 
tious piety  and  morality  of  theb 
eonntrjrimen,  and  oppose  themselves 
to  a1)  profane  and  ^'u!c^ar  agdaton 
with  watchful  and  indetatigable  per- 
severance. These  are,  in  fact,  ilie 
leaders  of  the  higher  literature  of  our 
•g^;  and  their  inspiring  and  elevating 
sentiments  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
in  a  thousand  imatrinative  forms  by 
the  ablest  periodical  conlributora  to 
science  and  lo  patriotism. 

Th^  are  sowing  the  spiritual  secil 
of  immortal  emulation  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  that  seed  is  quickenini;  si- 
lently but  strongly  in  many  a  maoly 
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in  constant  gralulatiou  to  a  brighter 
sun,  and  flourish  unniimbered  years 
in  glory  and  loveliness. 

Wc  have  now  nesrly  conchided  our 
introtl iictory  philosonhenie.    Wc  have 
shewn  how  the  Alioenistic  writers  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptufes  laid  down  the 
spiritual  principles  of  divine  Fiee- 
rnasonry  in  a  very  symbolic  lanj^iai;e; 
iiow  they  committed  their  great  secret 
of  the  intimate  relations  existing  be- 
tween spiritual  and  material  natures  to 
all  such  whose  spirituality  of  mind 
enables  them  to  conceive  these  mys- 
teries with  a  pure  devotion,  without 
the  danger  of  embodying  and  imbruting 
them.  These  ibnnden  of FMemasonry 
have  left  us  their  precept  and  example, 
that  such  moral  applications  of  our 
science  should  be  enlartred  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  of  society.  Those, 
therefore,  that  cultivate  our  divine 
morality  will  And  infinite  profit  and 
delight  in  our  raythologic  symbolisa- 
tions ;  but  to  all  others  are  they  perilous 
and  strange  —  for  these  see,  and  per- 
ceive not. 

Those  who  have  conceived  the  im- 
port of  our  expressions  touching  that 
divinest  mystery,  "  the  universal  pa- 
ternity of  the  Deity,  and  the  universal 
filiation  of  his  creatures,''  will  suffi- 
ciently well  understand  a  preliminaiy 
passage  in  Ashe's  Masonic  Manual, — 
**  That  the  society  of  free  and  accepted 
Masons  possess  a  grand  secret  among 
themselves  is  an  undoubted  fiict.  What 
this  grand  secret  is,  or  of  what  unknown 
materials  it  consists,  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, not  dignified  with  the  order, 
have  made  the  most  ridiculous  suppo- 
sitions.  Hie  iglxmint  form  incolie- 
rencies,  such  as  conferring  With  die 
devil,  and  many  other  contemptible 
surmises,  too  tedious  to  mention,  and 
loo  dull  to  laugh  at.    While  the  better 
sort,  and  more  polished  part  of  man- 
kind, puzzle  themselves  with  reflec- 
fbns  more  refrsed,  though  equally 


as  well  as  the  judicious,  who  thus  uu- 
wanantablv  give  their  judgnaent,  that 
the  truth  of  this  grand  secret  is  as  deli- 
cately  nice  as  the  element  of  lir; 
though  the  phenomenon  continually 
surrounds  us,  yet  human  sensation 
can  never  feelingly  touch  it,  till  consti- 
tuted to  the  impression  by  the  masonic 
art.  The  principal,  similar  to  the  orb 
of  light,  universally  warms  and  en- 
lightens the  principles^  the  first  of 
which,  vfotue,  like  the  moon,  is  hea- 
venly chaste,  attended  by  ten  thousand 
star-bright  qualifications.  The  masonic 
system  is  jierfectly  the  emlilom  of  the 
astronomic ;  it  springs  from  the  same 
God,  partakes  of  the  same  originality^ 
still  flourishes  in  immortal  voutb,  and 
but  with  nature  will  expire.' 

The  intellii^ent  reader  must,  long  ere 
this,  have  observed  that,  under  the 
title  of  Alibenists,  Theogonists,  and  itt 
synonym  Freemasons,  we  intend  the 
**  catholic  community  of  free  minds 
throughout  the  world.  *  The  very  terra 
Freemason,  ex  vi  termini^  must  bear 
this  nnivenality  of  moral  and  specuUn 
tive  comprehension ;  and  thus  tt  Is  un- 
derstood, in  common  parlance,  as  im- 
plying all  that  is  gencrom  and  liberal. 
This  moral  and  speculative  science  it  is 
that  philosophic  Freemasons  so  warmly 
eulogise.  They  lay  great  import  on 
the  word  free,  and  apply  it  equally  to 
all  who  lire  Freemasons  in  spirit.  As 
to  tiie  forms  of  the  operative  craft,  they 
care  little  or  nothing  in  common  life. 
Socmtesy  the  noblest  of  all  the  Oreeiatt 
Fraemasonsy — 


M 


Whom,  wiU  laspited,  the  ocade  pro- 
nounced 

Wisest  of  men  j  from  whose  mouth 
assned  ferA 
llelliihiotu  streams  that  watered  sU  the 


Socrates  would  not,  for  many  years, 

submit  himself  to  the  forms  of  the 
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KtBS  HARRIET  MARTIVBAV. 

MooBE  has  lately  expended  some  verses  on  this  lady,  wbicli,  though  not  particu- 
larly good,  will  in  all  probability  outlive  the  productions  of  MissMarlineau  herself ; 
and  the  future  commentator  on  the  Moorish  poetry  of  Tom  Browne  the  Younfrer 
Hfill  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  tell  v^ho  was  the  Lady  summoned  by  the  bard  iu  the 
verses  begiooiog  with 

«  Come  live  with  me,  ind  be  my  Une." 

We  will  assist  him, —  for,  doubtless,  one  of  the  first  works  the  litcrar}'  antiquary 
of  future  centuries  will  consult  must  be  Fraseu's  Magazine, — by  the  delineation 
of  her  countenance,  tigure,  posture,  and  occupation,  which  will  be  found  on  the 
opposite  plate,  lie  will  readily  agree  with  us,  after  proper  inspection,  that  it  is 
no  great  wonder  that  t)ie  Udy  should  be  pro-Malthusian ;  and  that  not  even  the 
Irish  beau,  suggested  to  her  by  a  Tory  songster,  is  likely  to  attODpt  the  seduction 
of  tlie  fair  philosopher  from  the  doctrines  of  no-population. 

She  is,  of  course,  the  idol  of  the  IVestimiuUT  Review,  and  otlier  oracles  of 
that  peculiar  party ;  which,  by  all  persons  but  themselves,  is  held  to  be  the  most 
nauseous  mixture  of  the  absurd  ana  the  abominable  that  ever  existed.  Some  of 
them,  we  forget  which,  in  an  article  which  we  dissected,  glorified  England  as  a 
land  of  wonders,  in  consequence  of  having  had  the  merit  of  producing  a  young 
lady  capable  of  whtins  on  Uie  effects  of  a  hsh  diet  upon  population ;  and  we 
agreed  with  them  so  fiir  as  to  say,  that  it  was  indeed  a  wonaer  that  sudi  themes 
should  occupy  the  pen  of  any  lady,  old  or  young,  without  exciting  a  disgust 
nearly  approaching  to  horror.  Mother  Woolstonecroft,  in  some  of  her  shameless 
l>ooks — books  which  we  seriously  consider  to  be  in  their  tendency  (a  tendency 
only  marred  by  their  stupidity)  more  mischievous  and  degrading  liiau  the  pro- 
fessedly obscene  works  which  are  smuggled  into  ehmdestue  circulation,  under 
the  terrors  of  outiaged  law — boasts  that  she  spoke  of  the  anatomical  secrets  of 
nature  among  anatomists  "as  man  speaks  to  man."  Disgusting  this,  no  doubt ; 
but  far  less  disgusting  than  when  we  find  the  more  mystical  topics  of  genera- 
tion, lis  impulses  and  consequences — which  the  common  consent  of  society,  even 
the  ordinary  practice  of  language  (a  little  philological  or  etymological  considera- 
tion will  explain  to  the  cognosoent  reader  what  we  mean),  has  veiled  with  the 
decent  covering  of  silence,  or  left  to  be  cxumiued  only  with  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion— brought  daily,  weekly, monthly,  before  the  |>ublic  eye,  as  the  leading  subjects, 
the  very  foundation-thoughts,  of  essays,  articles,  treatises,  novels !  tales  1  romances  ! 
— to  bie  disseminated  into  idl  handsi  to  lie  on  the  breakftst-tables  of  the  young 
and  the  fidr,  and  to  afford  them  matter  of  meditation.  We  wish  that  JUiss 
Martineau  would  sit  down  in  her  study,  and  calmly  endeavour  to  depict  to 
herself  what  is  the  precise  and  physical  meaning  of  the  w  ords  used  by  her  school 
^whatis  preventive  check — what  is  moral  check  —  what  it  is  liiey  are  intended 
to  dieck— and  then  ask  herwlf,  if  she  is  or  is  not  properly  qualified  to  write  a 
commentary  on  the  most  celebrated  numbers  of  Mr.  Carlile's  Republican  ;  or  to 
refute  the  arguments  addressed  by  the  learned  Fanurge  to  the  Dame  de  Paris» 
as  founded  upon  false  notions  of  philosophy. 

We  are  sorry,  for  many  reasons,  to  write  this — sorry  that  we  should  have  to 
speak  in  censure  of  a  lady  for  any  thing — sonry  that  the  cause  of  our  censuie 
snould  be  of  such  a  kind  — sorry  that  our  pages  should  be  soiled  by  any  allusions 
to  such  subjects  at  all ;  and  we  shall  therefore  escape,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
refuge  of  the  picture  before  us.  Here  is  Miss  liamei  in  tlie  full  eaioymeut  of 
economical  philosophy ;  her  lea-thinss.  her  ink-botlle.  her  ^killeL  hermttle.  her^ 
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Tu£&E  are  some  people  in  tlie  world 
with  wIhnii  fortune  seems  to  be  ever  at 
ntfiance;  let  them  follow  the  wisest 

counsels,  and  act  witli  the  sagest  deli- 
beration, slill  their  endeavours  invari- 
ably turn  out  unlortuuute.  Their  hopeji, 
however  well  grounded,  axe  never  Ail- 
filled;  and  their  anticipatiODS,  though 
drawn  from  the  fairest  promises  of 
success,  are  as  sure  to  meet  with  a 
heavy  and  a  bitter  disappointment. 
Nature  seems  to  have  some  spite  against 
them,  the  which  she  evinces  by  the 
most  unwarrantable  methods;  singling 
out  the  unhappy  victim  to  be  the  sport 
of  her  caprices — smiling  on  him  for  an 
inslantt  and  then  overlMiding  him  with 
miseries.  These  people  are  always  in 
their  own  way,  and  no  less  in  the  way 
of  others ;  what  tliey  do  with  the  heat 
intentions  in  the  woild,  Is  sure  to 
be  considered  the  efiect  of  some  sinister 
design.  When  they  attempt  to  do  a  friend 
a  good  turn,  ten  to  one  but  the  result 
happens  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  to 
what  they  expected.  They  love  their 
fclluw-creatures  quite  as  much  as  their 
fellow-creulurcs  love  tliem  ;  yet  strange 
it  is,  nothing  they  do  tends  to  tljeir 
owa  advanla^,  or  is  prohtabie  to  the 
community  ;  and  the  whole  world 
seems  to  join  in  one  grand  conspiracy 
against  them.  F.vory  thing  goes  wrong, 
all  unite  to  do  tliuai  injury,  and  every 
body  hates  titem.  Ueulle  reader!  I 
am  one  of  these  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals. Shakespeare,  in  one  of  his  ex- 
cellent delineatrans  of  human  character^ 
asserts  that 

"  Some  rnon  nro  bom  to  greatness* others 

achieve  greatness, 
And  some  have  greatnsss  dirust  upon 

them." 

I  am  worse  off  than  the  fortunate  Mai- 
voUo— I  was  bom  to  be  ili*used :  I 

am  a  younger  son.  That  some  of  this 
class  have  contrived  to  get  on  consi- 
derably well  in  the  world  I  admit,  but, 
in  general,  a  younger  son  is  an  Ill- 
used  wretch."  They  all  ask,  what 
right  had  their  elder  brothers  to  be 
bom  before  them  ?  No  one  can  answer 
in  favour  of  the  seniors  — the  case  must 
then  be  unjust ;  ergo,  they  are  ill-used. 
I  should  have  been  in  possession  of  a 
snug  independence,  if  my  brother  had 
not  got  the  start  of  me ;  but  now  tlie 
■world  aud  1  are  eternally  at  ill  words, 


and  have  been  ever  since  I  was  born. 
When  we  were  children,  I  was  neg- 
lected by  my  mother,  and  cuffed  by 
every  body ;  while  my  brother  was 
coaxed  and  caressed  by  all.  He  had 
all  the  good  things  which  could  be 
procured  for  him :  sugar-plums  were 
showered  upon  his  head,  and  almonds 
and  raisins  sprang  up  in  his  path.  I 
was  as  good-looking  as  he  ;  yet  he  was 
"  a  darling  little  duck,"  and  I  was 

an  ugly  little  brat."  The  only  dif- 
ference between  us  %vas,  that  he  was 
the  heir  of  the  family  estate,  and  I  was 
an  "  Ill-used  wretch." 

Having  proved,  to  the  satisfiution  of 
eveiy  booy«  that  the  planets  must  have 
been  at  an  evil  conjunction  when  I 
made  my  entry  into  the  world,  I  will 

Sroceed  to  shew  bow  then  baneful  jn- 
aence  accompanied  me  in  all  my 
journeyings  through  life.  As  I  grew 
up,  I  had  as  much  attention  paid  to 
me  as  if  I  had  been  any  straggling  cur 
that  enjoys  tlie  felicity  ot  being  witliout 
a  master.  I  was  always  getting  into 
scrapes  ;  and  having  acquired  a  consi- 
deraole  share  of  fame  for  mischievous 
exploits,  all  matters  of  a  similar  nature 
were  invariably  laid  to  my  charge. 
There  was  not  an  old  woman  (lightened, 
a  hen-roost  disturbed,  or  an  orchard 
robbed,  within  Hve  miks  round,  but 
for  which  I  was  obliged  to  render  com- 
pensation in  my  own  person,  although 
occasionally  I  Imew  no  more  about  the 
subject  than  the  raan  in  the  moon. 
I  went  to  school,  where  I  learnt  more 
Latin  than  I  remember,  more  (Jreek 
than  I  understood,  and  more  impudence 
than  either.  There  the  same  uuiortunate 
results  followed  me  vras  the  scap^ 
grace  of  the  whole  community.  No 
dog  was  ever  ornamented  with  an 
appendage  to  his  tail,  and  no  unfortunate 
pussy  ever  footed  it  with  walnut-shells 
m  the  way  of  pumps,  but  I  was  im- 
mediately denounced  as  the  operator, 
and  was  punislied  accordingly.  W  lien 
several  or  US  had  joined  in  a  scheme  of 
mischief,  I  was  singled  out  to  bear  the 
brunt  for  the  rest ;  and  when  some 
diabolical  affair  had  occurred  which 
nobody  had  doue,  my  former  propen- 
sities were  brought  in  evidence  against 
me,  and  I  was  condemned  upon  sus- 
picion.   1  was  an  "  Ill-used  wretch," 

I  gn*w  up  a  pale,  linn,  meditative 
youth,  with  a  tin;^e  of  melancholy  in 
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my  features,  which  I  encouiaged  as 
much  as  possiUe,  as  I  considered  it  to 

appear  very  interesting.  I  liad  a  great 
fondness  for  novels  and  romances, 
wrote  poetry  I  talked  philosophy ,  and 
patfooised  tumed-down  collars  and  up- 
lifted eyes.  I  studied  the  sentimental ; 
and,  as  I  mused  xipon  my  wrongs,  I 
determined  to  seek  some  peerless 
beauty,  in  whose  gentle  breast  I  could 
unbuRlen  all  my  sorrows,  and  in 
whose  sweet  affections  I  COttId  find 
solace  in  all  my  griefs.  This  %vas  not 
a  very  easy  matter.  I  at  tirst  looked 
out  for  a  Minerva-press  heroine,  but 
none  in  the  range  of  the  fiunily  circle 
possessed  one  fiftieth  portion  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  which  belong  to  those 
extraordinary  individuals.  I  was  obliged 
to  humble  my  desires ;  I  commenced 
a  desperate  courtship  with  my  nurse's 
daughter,  who  occasionally  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  household. 
When  we  were  together  I  sighed  till 
I  grew  black  in  the  face,  and  looked  at 
her  till  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 
I  was  going  on  very  famously, —  had 
evidentiv  made  great  progress  towards 
captivating  her  atiections,  when  one 
day,  as  I  was  on  my  knees  hefoie  her, 
passionately  reciting  an  smofous  quo* 
tation,  my  mother  caught  me  in  the 
fact,  and  gave  me  a  box  of  the  ears, 
which  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  an 
ear  lemains  on  roy  head. 

I  was  sent  to  London  to  study  the 
law,  under  the  auspiors  of  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  who  was  a  very 
distinguished  roan  in  his  profession. 
I  had  not  remained  in  his  bouse  long 
before  I  discovered  that  he  had  a 
daughter.  She  was  possessed  of  some 
charms,  and  considerable  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  about  seveu-and- 
tweoty  and  I  seventeen ;  but  love 
levels  all  distinctions,  and  I  deter> 
mined  to  endeavour  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  her.  From  personal 
friendship  with  my  family,  I  was  con- 
sidered by  the  worthy  lawyer  more  in 
the  light  of  a  son  than  a  deik,  and  I 
was  therefore  allowed  every  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  impression  on  my 


I  attended  her  like  a  lap-dog,  made 
more  inquiries  concemtng  her  health 

than  her  apothecary,  and  appeared  far 
more  anxious  for  her  happiness  than 
she  was  herself.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  tenderness  which  I  infined  into 
my  manner  when  addressing  her ;  and 
when  she  looked  at  me,  I  blushed  till 
my  face  appeared  a^  if  it  had  been 
carved  out  of  beet-root.  As  there  were 
no  trees  in  the  garden  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  I  carved  her  name  oo  the 
hri(  k-w  nll  ;  and  wonderful  was  the 
nutnbt  r  of  acrostics,  sonnets,  odes, 
h^mns,  and  stanzas  of  all  sorts  and 
nses,  which  I  wrote  m  praise  of  her 
beauty.  I  fancied  that  I  had  made  a 
favourable  impression.  She  often 
smiled ;  but,  as  1  afterwards  discovered, 
with  a  fiir  difierent  meaning  to  what  I 
supposed ;  and  once,  when  she  was 
coaxing  me  to  do  her  a  favour,  she 
called  me  dear  Walter.  A  flower  she 
had  worn  in  her  breast,  I  begged  for  in 
so  pathetic  a  manner,  that  a  church* 
warden  could  not  have  refused,  and 
she  gave  it  me,  I  covered  it  with  a 
thousand  kisses,  and  swore  to  keep  it 
as  the  most  valuable  treasure  i  pos- 
sessed ;  long  after  its  leaves  were  dry 
and  odourless,  I  gathered  them  to» 
gethcr  into  a  little  l>ag,  which  I  wore 
next  the  linsey-wolsey  shirt  my  nurse 
bad  made  me  to  keep  me  irom  the 
*  iheumatis.'  I  thought  thcM  to  omdj 
fiEivourable  symptoms  of  my  pvoaperous 
wooing,  that  1  determined  upon  ha- 
zarding a  declaration.  In  this  purpose 
i  was  restrained  for  some  time;  for 
whenever  I  essayed  to  speek  at  all  on  the 
theme,  I  became  as  dumb  as  a  doQi^ 
post,  and  1  felt  a  choking  in  my  throat, 
just  as  if  I  had  swallowed  a  hayrick. 
However,  the  truth  will  out.  One  day 
I  was  resding  to  her  some  passsges 
from  Goethe's  Wetter y  which  I  had 
procured  on  purpose  to  aid  me  in  my 
designs,  and  she  expressed  her  admira- 
tion of  die  lover  in  warmer  terms  than 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  The 
pent-up  feelings  within  my  breast 
would  allow  of  no  longer  lx)ndage ;  I 
threw  the  book  ai^ide,  jerked  the  chair 
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h»  to  complete  my  happiness,  by 

naming  some  early  day  when  our  aflcc- 
tions  might  be  rendered  more  firmly 
united  by  the  buud^  of  conjugal  fehcity. 
I  wailed,  with  my  head  l^nt  down 
to  the  earth,  in  anxious  suspense  for  an 
answer.  I  was  astonished  at  my  own 
eloquence,  and  overpowered  by  ihe  ex- 
citement It  occasioned  ;  yet  1  tliought 
lie  was  rather  long  in  making  a  reply, 
—but  that  I  referred  to  surprise  and 
maiden  bashfulness.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  iirzinr:  my  devotion  with  'jreuter 
force,  w  iteii  1  heard  sounds  of  dubious 
import,  and,  looking  up,  I  discovered 
that  she  was  making  convulsive  efforts 
to  cram  her  pocket-handkerchief  into 
her  mouth.  As  soon  as  she  caught  my 
^e,  she  started  up  from  her  seat,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  in  an  unacconnt^ 
able  fit  of  the  most  obstreperous  laugh- 
ter. I  was  quite  thunderstruck,  :ind 
hit  my  forehead  a  desperate  blow  \suh 
the  |)ulw  of  my  hand  in  all  the 
anguish  of  despair.  At  dinner  she 
was  not  present,  but  her  father  still 
filled  his  accustomed  place.  He  was 
a  friendly,  good-hearted  old  gentle- 
man to  me  at  all  times,  but  tliat  day 
he  appeared  to  regard  me  with  more 
tlian  his  usual  good-nature;  there  was 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  an  inward 
chuckle  in  his  conversation,  which  made 
me  feel  uneasy  ;  then,  after  dinner,  he 
made  me  drink  more  wine  than  he  had 
ever  allowed  me,  talked  of  matrimony, 
and  laughed  as  immoderately  as  if  he 
thought  It  contained  a  good  jest.  I 
did  not  at  all  like  it,  and  was  glad 
to  escape  from  the  room.  My  fair 
Ooe  went  out  of  town ;  and  the  first 
news  I  heard  of  her  was  the  annonnce- 
inent  of  her  marriage  in  the  uapers.  in 
diiecoiifse  of  time,  I  behela  her  again, 
with  her  husband,  an  ofhcer  in  the 
army  of  at  least  thirty  years'  standing, 
and  possessing  a  pair  of  whiskers 
which  ought  to  have  frightened  any 
modest  woman.  I  had  some  intention 
of  shooting  him,  but  I  thought  I  should 
be  lowering  my  dignity  ;  so  I  contented 
myself  with  writing  an  immeasurable 
poem  on  unrequited  love,  and  in  con- 
sidering myselr  an  **  Ill-used  wretch.*' 
As  I  grew  up  I  contracted  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  and  employed  a  great 
part  of  my  time  in  compositions,  by 
which  I  felt  no  doubt  of  obtaining 
immortality.  I  wrote  more  balladi 
than  briefs,  and  neglected  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  for  Shakespeare's  com- 
mentators. Some  of  the  minor  periodi- 
cal published  a  few  of  my  most  patlietic 


verses;  and  I  was  so  enraptured  by 

seeing  my  compositions  in  print,  that 
I  called  al  different  booksellers  and 
purchased  a  vast  number  of  the  same 

{>ubltcatioo,  which  I  read  to  eveiy  ^ood 
istener  I  could  meet  with.  I  tnea  the 
magazines,  and  every  m(Nltb  I  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  my  initials  with 
the  list  of  unsuitabies  in  the  answers  to 
correspondents.  I  soon  saw  that  theie 
people,  the  editora  of  magaiines,  were 
all  in  a  confederacy  against  me;  it  was 
evident  that  they  played  into  each 
oiliers'  hands,  and  would  allow  no  one 
but  their  friends  to  share  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  I  regretted  the  jealousy 
which  pervaded  the  literary  world,  and 
went  about  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  being  an  Ill-used  wretch.  I 
collected  my  poems  together  in  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  fill  seven  good-siaed 
volumes.  I  went  about  with  them  to 
every  publisher  in  town  ;  but,  will  you 
believe  it,  gentle  reader they  all  refused 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  and 
would  not  publish  them  on  any  consi- 
deration. What  a  pity  it  is,  that  these 
ignorant  people  should  have  Uie  power 
of  wilhliolding  such  intellectual  treasure 
from  the  public— they  cannot  even  see 
their  own  interest!  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  in  the  world  but  what  they  might 
have  made  their  fortunes  by  my  poems. 
I  also  wrote  several  first-rate  dramas, 
which  I  sent  to  the  patent  theatres,  but 
they  all  refused  them.  No  wonder  the 
theatres  are  going  to  ruin  !  I  possessed 
a  remarkable  genius  for  acting,  and 
offered  my  services  to  several  managera ; 
but  after  having  given  them  a  specimen 
of  my  abilities,  they  declined  my  offer ! 
Envy  !  sheer  envy  1  But  it  was  very 
easy  to  see  that  iliey  had  all  entered  mto 
a  conspiracy  against  me ;  to  I  deter- 
mined to  let  them  go  to  the  devil  their 
own  way,  and  I  found  a  never-failing 
consolation  in  knowiug  X  was  an  ill- 
used  wretch." 

I  grew  up  to  yean  of  diaeietion*  and 
although  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
falling  in  love  as  often  as  I  met  with 
any  pre{)ossessing  female,  I  now  betraii 
to  think  about  it  seriously.  Mar- 
riage became  a  matter  of  moment ;  I 
thought  of  domestic  felicity  and  all 
that,  and  determined  to  become  a 
husband  as  soon  as  a  favourable  op- 

Sortunity  offered.  For  some  time  I 
id  not  meet  with  any  lady  possessing 
sufficient  attractions  to  possess  me  with 
a  serious  attachment .  ( )nce,  at  a  publ  ic 
concert,  I  sal  next  to  a  bewitching  little 
girl,-whom  1  could  nut  help  admiriog. 
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There  seemed  such  a  soft,  melting 
tenderness  in  tho  expression  of  her 
dove-like  eves,  that  1  could  not  fur  the 
soul  of  me  help  gazing  upon  her.  She 
drew  down  her  veil  once  or  twice,  but 
did  not  seem  offended.  I  ofTt  red  her 
soii.c  triHing  altentions,  which  were  not 
rejected,  but  1  could  not  tind  language 
to  addreM  her;  and  I  atood  looking 
upon  her  features  as  if  fascinated  with 
their  beauty .  Somehow  she  disappeared 
among  the  crowd,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
her.  I  searched  about  in  all  directions 
without  finding  the  least  due  to  her 
discoveiy.  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
her  for  several  days ;  she  appeared  in 
all  my  thou»;hts  by  day,  and  dreams  by 
night.  1  really  was  seriously  enamoured| 
ai^  tried  every  means  to  find  out  her 
name  and  abode,  but  without  success. 
Tlie  other  day  1  met  my  old  school- 
fellow Paris — a  good  fellow.  I  im- 
mediately made  htm  my  confidant,  and 
told  him  the  whole  sloiy. 

"  A  little  girl,  you  say/*  said  he, 
considering,  "  of  a  graceful  fiirure. 
Had  she  dark  eyes,  with  a  profusion 
of  ringlets  flowing  over  her  ^r  neck  ?** 

*«  Yes  1"  I  replied,  delighted  with 
having  found  some  clue  to  her  name. 

"  Had  she  a  small  mouth,  and  fea- 
tures possessing  great  sweetness  ?" 
•  •*  Yes,  my  boy — yes  I" 

Was  her  Agure  light  and  sylph-like, 
with  a  small  foot,  and  a  delicate  littte 
hand  ?" 

The  same,  my  dear  friend  —  the 
samel    Td  swear  to  her  amooff  a 

thousand  1"  I  exclaimed,  overjoyed  at 
identifying  my  fascinatinc;  unknown. 

"  And  w^is  she  dressed  in  black—* 
neatly,  but  elegantly  ?" 

"The  very  same,  by  Jove!  Btit 
what  is  her  name — whore  does  she 
live — how  am  I  to  find  her!'^  1  asked 
in  a  breath. 

**  She  was  married  yesterday  to  my 
fiiend  Howard,'*  he  replied  with  the 
most  provoking  indifference. 

Now  I  ask  any  person  of  a  right  way 
of  thinking,  if  such  an  instance  is  not  a 
proof  of  the  flagrant  injustice  with 
which  I  am  treated  ?  Yet  this  is  not 
nil  ;  I  was  persuaded  to  publish  a  vo- 
lume at  my  own  expense.   I  did,  and 
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borrow  a  neighbour's  horse,  by  some 
unaccountable  accident,  it  is  sure  to 
break  its  knees,  and  I  ara  obliged  to  make 
compensation — if  I  lend  some  carii  Co 
the  best  friend  I  have,  I  am  certain  of 
losing  both  my  money  and  my  friend— 
if  I  become  surety  for  an  old  acquamt- 
ance,  my  old  acquamtance, "  Uie  liooest- 
est  M\ow  in  the  world,**  leaves  me  in 
tlie  lurch  to  make  up  for  his  deficiencies 
—  and  if  I  place  a  large  sum  in  the 
hands  of  my  bankers,  they  stop  pay- 
ment on  ihe  day  following.  1  often 
get  arrested,  because  I  happen  to  fe> 
seroble  some  one  else ;  ana  get  abused 
for  no  other  reason,  than  liecatise  I  in- 
terfere to  make  evcr\'  body  liappy.  If 
I  take  a  ride  ni  any  of  the  hackney 
vehicles,  the  driver  shatters  his  crasy 
carriage  against  a  lamp-post,  and  I  am 
either  suffocated  in  a  mud-heap,  or  else 
get  every  bone  in  my  body  jolted  to  a 
jelly ;  and  if  I  go  on  a  water  excursion, 
the  waterman  knowing  my  inability  to 
iwtro,  upsets  his  boat,  and  I  mm  sent 
among  the  fishes,  till  the  Humane  So- 
ciety drags  me  to  life  with  one  of  their 
terrible  hooks  under  ribs.  Even 
(he  very  elements  conspire  against  rae. 
The  bright  appearance  of  the  weather 
tempts  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  distant 
friend,  arrayed  in  my  best  summer  at- 
tire, when  iust  as  I  reach  some  open 
unshelterecf  situation,  down  comes  m 
tremendous  shower,  which  drenches  me 
to  the  skin  before  I  can  say  Jack  Ro- 
binson ;  my  new  w  hite  trousers  put  on  a 
lesmiblance  to  soaked  gingerbread,and 
my  best  beaver  looks  like  any  thing  in 
human  nature  but  a  hat.  Then  the 
next  day,  when  tlie  heavens  have  a 
cloudy  and  suspicious  appearance,  I 
take  every  precaution  to  set  the  wet  at 
defiance ;  but  directly  I  am  at  a  decent 
distance  from  my  own  home,  the  wea- 
ther clears  up,  the  sun  comes  out  as 
bright  as  a  copper  saucepan,  and  I  ara 
left  all  day  broiling  under  a  heavy 
"  upper  Benjamin,"  with  a  shabby  um- 
brella under  my  arm. 

It  is  all  from  malice,  T  am  certain  of 
it.    The  world's  full  of  wickedness, 
hatred,  and  uncharitableoess,  and  does 
every  thing  it  possibly  can  to  do  ftse^ln^^  Google 
juiy ;  but  even  under  Uie  overwhelming 
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Chap.  I. 

Frelimitutry, 

Const nrniKo  our  presrnt  ad\*anced 
state  of  culture,  and  hosv  the  Torch  of 
Science  has  now  been  brandished  and 
bofiie  about,  with  more  or  less  eflTecty 
for  fife  llioasand  years  and  ufmids; 
how,  in  these  times  especially,  not 
only  the  Torch  stiU  burns,  and  perhaps 
more  fiercely  than  ever,  but  innumer- 
able Rash-lights  aod  SalphuNmatches, 
kindled  th(  reat,  are  also  glancing  in 
every  direction,  so  that  not  ihe  smallest 
cranny  or  doghole  in  Nature  or  Art 
can  remain  unilluminated, — it  might 
Mrike  (he  veflective  mind  with  some 
surprise  that  hitherto  little  or  nothing 
of  a  fundamental  character,  whether 
in  the  way  of  Philosophy  or  History, 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
Clothes. 

Our  Theory  of  Gravitation  is  as  good 
as  perfect :  I^agrange,  it  is  well  known, 
has  nroved  that  the  Planetary  System, 
on  this  scheme,  will  endure  for  ever ; 
Laplace,  still  more  cunningly,  eren 
guesses  that  it  could  not  have  been 
made  on  any  other  scheme.  Whereby, 
at  least,  our  nautical  Logbooks  can  be 
better  kept ;  and  wateMransport  of  all 
kinds  has  grown  more  commodious. 
Of  CJeology  and  Geognosy  we  know 
enough  :  what  with  the  labours  of  our 
Werners  and  Iluttons,  what  with  the 
ardent  genius  of  their  disciples,  it  has 
come  about  that  now,  to  many  a  Royal 
Society,  the  Creation  of  a  World  is 
little  more  mysterious  than  the  cooking 
of  a  Dumpling ;  concerning  which  last, 
indeed,  there  have  been  minds  to  whom 
the  question,  How  ihe  apples  were  got 
in,  presented  difficulties.  Why  men- 
tion our  disquisitions  on  the  Social 
Contract,  on  the  Standard  of  Taste, 
tKk  the  Migrations  of  the  Herring? 
Then,  have  we  not  a  Doctrine  of  Rent, 
a  Tlieory  of  Value;  Philosophies  of 
Language,  of  History,  of  Pottery,  of 
Apparitions,  of  Intoxicating  Liquors? 


Man's  whole  life  and  environment  have 
been  teid  open  and  elucidated ;  scarcely 
a  fragment  or  fibre  of  his  Soul,  Body, 
and  Possessions,  but  has  been  probed, 
dissected,  distilled,  desiccated,  and 
scientifically  decomposed  :  our  spiri- 
tual Faculues,  of  whieh  it  appears  tnere 
are  not  a  few,  have  their  Stewarts, 
Cousins,  Royer  Collards:  every  cel- 
lular, vascular,  muscular  Tissue  glories 
in  its  Lawrences,  Ma^endies,  Bichats. 

How,  then,  comes  it,  may  the  reflect 
tive  mind  repeat,  that  the  gnnd  Tissue 
of  all  Tissues,  the  only  real  Tissue ^ 
should  have  been  quite  overlooked  by 
Science — the  vestural  Tissue,  namely, 
of  woollen  or  other  Cloth;  which 
Man's  Soul  wears  as  its  outmost  wrap- 
page and  overall ;  wherein  his  whole 
other  Tissues  are  included  and  screened, 
his  whole  Faculties  work,  his  whole 
Self  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  ? 
For  if,  now  and  then,  some  straggling 
broken-winged  thinker  has  cast  an 
owl's-glance  into  this  obscure  region, 
the  most  have  soared  over  it  altogether 
heedless;  legarding  Clothes  as  a  pro-^ 
perty,  not  an  accident,  as  quite  natural 
and  spontaneous,  like  the  leaves  of 
trees,  like  the  plumage  of  birds.  lu 
all  speculations  thej  have  tacitly  figured 
man  as  a  Clothed  Animal;  whereas  he 
is  by  nature  a  Naked  Animal;  and 
only  in  certain  circumstances,  by  pur- 

g>9e  and  device,  masks  himself  in 
lothes.  Shakespeare  says,  we  are  crea- 
tures that  look  before  and  after :  the 
more  surprising  that  we  do  not  look 
round  a  little,  and  see  what  is  passing 
under  our  very  eyes. 

But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
Germany,  learned,  indeftd^able,  deep- 
thinking  Germany  comes  to  our  aid. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  blessing  that,  in  these 
revolutionary  times,  there  should  be 
one  oountnr  where  abstract  Thouriit 
can  still  tsike  shelter;  that  while  the 
din  and  frenzy  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tions, and  Rotten  Boroughs,  and  Re- 
volts of  Paris,  deafen  every  French  and 
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selled  ihal  Speculation  should  hare 
free  course,  and  look  fearlessly  towards 
all  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass, 
whithersoever  and  howsoever  it  listed. 


every  English  cm,  the  German  can 
stand  peaceful  on  his  scientific  watch- 
tower;  and,  to  the  raging,  struggling 
multitude  here  and  elsewhere,  solemnly, 
Irom  hour  to  boar,  with  prepuatoiy 
blast  of  cowhoro,  emit  his  H'drei  ihr 
Herren  und  l/issel's  Euch  tagen  ;  in 
other  words,  tell  the  Universe,  which 
so  often  foigels  that  feet,  what  o'clock 
it  really  is.  Not  unfteaueotly  the 
Germans  have  been  blamed  for  an  un- 
profitaUie  diUgence;  as  if  they  struck 
mto  devious  courses^  where  nothing 
was  to  be  bad  but  the  toil  of  a  rough 
journey;  as  if,  forsaking  the  gold-mines 
of  Finance,  and  that  political  slaughter 
of  fat  oxen  whereby  a  man  himself 
grows  fat,  they  were  apt  to  run  goose- 
bunting  into  legions  of  bilberries  and 
crowbeiries,  and  be  swallowed  up  at 
last  in  remote  peat-bogs.  Of  that  un- 
wise srieacea  which,  as  oiir  Humorist 
expresses  it, 

'*  By  geometfw  sosle 
Dodi  tabs  the  aise  of  pots  of  ale/* 

still  more,  of  that  altogether  nii«lirect- 
ed  industry',  which  is  seen  vigorously 
enough  thrashing  mere  straw,  tiiere  can 
nothing  defimsive  be  said.  I«  to  ftr 
as  the  Germans  are  changeable  with 
such,  let  them  take  the  consequence. 
Nevertheless  be  it  remarked,  that  even 
a  Russian  Steppe  lias  Tumuli  and  gold 
ornaments;  also  many  ft  seene  that 
lodis  desert  and  rock-bound  from  the 
distance,  will  unfold  itself,  when  vi- 
sited, into  rare  vaMeys.  Nay,  in  any 
case,  would  Criticii^m  erect  not  only 
fingerposts  and  toropikes»  but  spiked 
gates  and  impassable  baniers,  for  the 
mind  of  man  ?  It  is  written,  *'  Many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased."  Surely  the  plaiu 
rule  is.  Let  each  considerate  penoQ 
have  his  wfty»  and  see  what  it  wul  lead 
to.  For  not  this  man  and  that  man, 
but  all  men  make  up  mankind,  and 
their  united  tasks  the  task  of  mankind. 
How  ota  have  we  seen  some  ivch 
•dvfntuKHM,  and  ))erhBpe  mudi-een^ 
•       •  -  '  -Kt  on  siMn«  outlvmr. 


Peihaps  it  is  proof  of  the  stinted 

condition  in  which  pure  Science,  espe- 
cially |)ure  moHil  Science,  languishes 
among  us  English ;  and  bow  our  mer- 
cantile greatness,  and  invaluable  Con- 
stitution, impressing  a  political  or  other 
immediately  practical  tendency  on  all 
English  culture  and  endeavour,  cramps 
the  fiee  flight  of  Thought, —dial  this, 
not  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  but  le- 
cognition  even  that  we  have  no  such* 
Philosophy,  stands  here  for  the  first 
time  published  in  our  language.  What 
Ensbih  intellect  oould  nave  chosen 
socn  a  topic,  or  by  ehaooe  stumbled 
on  it  ?  Uut  for  that  same  unsltackled, 
and  even  sequestered  condition  of  the 
German  Learned,  which  permits  and 
indooes  them  to  M  in  aft  mftnaer  of 
waters,  with  all  manner  of  nets,  it  seems 
probable  enough,  this  abstruse  Inquiry 
might,  in  si)ite  of  the  results  it  leads 
to,  have  continued  dormant  for  inde- 
finite periods.  Hie  Editor  of  these 
sheets,  though  other\vise  boasting  him- 
self a  man  of  confirmed  speculative 
habits,  and  perhaps  discursive  enough, 
IS  iree  to  confess,  that  never,  till  these 
last  months,  did  the  above  very  plain 
considerations,  on  our  total  want  of  ft 
Philosophy  of  Clothes,  occur  to  htm| 
and  then,  by  qnite  foreign  suggestion. 
By  the  arrival,  namely,  of  a  new  Book 
from  Professor  TeolUsdiiickh  of  Weiss- 
nicbtwo;  treating  expressly  of  this 
subject ;  and  in  a  style  which,  whether 
understood  or  not,  could  not  even  by 
the  blindest  be  overlooked.  In  tiie 
present  Editor^s  way  of  thought,  this 
remarkable  Treatise,  with  its  Doctrines^ 
whether  as  judicially  acceded  to,  or 
judicially  denied,  has  uol  remained 
without  effect. 

«  Dk  KkkkrihrWehkmmdWiHim 
(Clothes,  their  Origin  and  InHuence)  : 
vom  Dioff.  TeufmlMhr^kJL  J,  (/^^lUyflir.Google 
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iaHMMl  quality  at  to  fei  Neglect  at  da- 
fiance."  •  •  •  "A  work," 
concludes  the  well  u  v^li  enlhusiaslic  Re- 
viewer, interesting  alike  to  the  anti- 
quary, tlie  bittoriao,  and  the  philoio- 
phie  thinker ;  a  masteipieoeofboldDeaSy 
lynx-eyed  aculeness,  and  rujfgcd  inde- 
pendent Creniiauism  and  riidanthropy 
(derUn  herndtuinclmt  und  Mtmclicn' 
fitbe)  ;  which  will  iiot,aMuredly,  past 
euneBt  without  opposition  in  nigh 
places  ;  but  must  and  will  exalt  the  al- 
most new  name  of  Teufelsdr<)ckh  to  the 
first  ranks  of  l'hil<XK>phy,  in  our  (Jer- 
nan  Temple-of-HoiMMir.'' 

Mindful  of  old  fijandship,  the  dis- 
tinprnished  Professor,  in  this  the  first 
blaze  ot  his  fame,  which  however  does 
not  dazzle  him,  sends  hither  a  Present-* 
alioii  C  opy  of  his  Book ;  with  compli- 
ments and  encomiums  which  modesty 
forbids  the  present  Kditor  to  rehearse; 
yet  without  indicated  wish  or  hope  of 
any  kind,  except  what  may  be  implied 
in  the  conelading  phrase:  Mochie  et 
(this  remarkable  Treatise)  auch  im  Brit* 
iitd^  Bodcn  getkikcn  ! 

Cbap.  II. 

Editorial  Difficulties. 

If  for  a  speculative  man,  '*  whose 
seedfield,"  in  the  sublime  words  of  the 
Poet,  it  Time,"  no  concraest  is  ia^ 
portant  bal  that  of  new  Ideas,  then 
might  the  arrival  of  Professor  T».>ufcls- 
druckh's  Book  be  marked  with  chalk 
in  the  Editor's  Calendar.  It  is  indeed 
an^extaotive  Vdlume,"  of  boundless, 
almost  formless  contents,  a  veiy  Sea  of 
Thought ;  neither  calm  nor  clear,  if 
you  will ;  yet  wherein  the  toughest 
pearl-diver  may  dive  to  his  utmost 
depth,  and  return  not  only  with  sea^ 
wreck  but  with  true  orients. 

Directly  on  the  first  perusal,  almost 
on  tiie  first  deliberate  inspection,  it 
became  appaient  that  here  a  quite  new 
Branch  of  Philosophy,  leading  to  at 
yet  undcscried  ulterior  result,  was  dis- 
closed ;  farOiei,  wluit  seemed  scarcely 
less  interesting,  a  quite  new  human 
Individuality,  an  almost  unexampled 
personal  Character,  that,  namely,  of 
Professor  Teufelsdrockh  the  DiM-loser. 
Of  both  which  novelties,  as  far  as  tnijjht 
be  possible,  we  resolved  to  master  the 
siffnificaace.  But  tt  man  it  emphati- 
cally a  Fkeialytiiing  creature,  no  tooner 
was  such  mastery  oven  fairly  attempt- 
ed, than  the  new  (jvicstion  arose:  How 
might  this  acquired  good  be  imparted 
lo  Others,  perhaps  in  equal  need  ibeieof; 


bow  could  the  Philosophy  of  Clo£hes 
and  the  Author  of  siu-h  Philosophy  be 
brought  home,  \n  any  measure,  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  our  own  English 
nation?  For  if  new-got  sold  it  said 
to  bum  the  poeketa  till  il  be  oait  forth 
into  ciicttlationt  mucih  mote  asay  new 

Truth. 

Here,  however,  difficulties  occurred. 
The  fiiat  thoogbt  natnially  wat  to  pnb- 
IJth  Article  after  Article  on  this  remark- 
able volume,  in  such  widely-circulatincf 
Critical  Journals  as  the  Editor  might 
stand  connected  with,  or  bv  money  or 
love  prococe  access  to.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  was  it  not  clear  that  such 
matter  as  must  here  be  revealed  and 
treated  of  might  endanger  the  circula- 
tion of  any  Jounal  extent?  If,  indeed, 
the  whole  Parlies  of  the  State  could 
have  been  abolished,  NVhicr,  Tory,  and 
Radical,  embracing  in  discrepant  union; 
and  the  whole  Journals  of  die  Nation 
eouMl  have  been  jumbled  into  one 
Journal,  and  the  Pniloflopby  of Clolfaea 
poured  forth  in  incc  mint  torrents  there- 
irom,  the  attempt  had  seeme<l  possible. 
But,  alas,  what  vehicle  of  that  sort  have 
we,  except  JViner^f  Magaxme  f  A 
vehicle  all  strewed  (figuratively  speaks 
iniT)  with  the  maddest  Waterloo- 
Crackers,  exploding  distractively  and 
destructively,  whtiresoever  the  mystified 
passenger  tiandt  or  tilas  nay,  in  any 
case,  understood  to  be,  of  late  yeara,  a 
vehicle  full  to  overflowing,  ancf  inexor- 
ably shut !  Besides,  to  state  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Clothes  without  the  Philoso- 
pher, the  ideas  ofTenfeltdfiockh  witbont 
something  of  his  personally,  was  it  not 
to  insure  both  of  entire  misapprehen- 
sion ?  Now  for  Biography,  had  it  been 
otherwise  admissible,  there  were  no 
adequate  documents,  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining such,  but  rather,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  special  despair.  Thus 
did  the  Editor  see  himself,  for  the 
while,  tbut  out  from  all  pubUc  utter- 
ance of  these  extiaordinaiy  Doctriatt, 
and  constrained  to  revolve  them,  not 
without  disquietude, in  the  darkdeptbt 
of  his  own  mind. 

So  had  it  latted  for  tone  montfit ; 
and  now  the  Volume  co  Clothes,  read 
and  n'^ain  rearl,  was  in  several  points 
becoming  lucid  and  lucent;  the  per- 
sonality of  its  AuUior  more  and  more 
turprising,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that 
memory  and  conjecture  could  do,  more 
and  more  enigmatic ;  whereby  the  old 
disquietude  seemed  fast  settling  into 
fixed  discontent, — when  altogetlwr  un- 
expectedly acfivei  a  Leitw  mm  Uoqp 
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Hofralli  lieusclirecke,  our  Professor  s 
diief  friend  and  associate  in  Weiss- 
nichtwo,  with  whom  wc  had  not  pre> 
Tiously  corresponded.  The  Ilofrath, 
after  much  quite  extraneous  matter, 
be^an  dilating  largely  on  the  ''agitation 
and  attention*'  which  the  Phikisophy 
of  Clothes  was  exciting  in  its  own 
German  Republic  of  Letters ;  on  the 
deep  significance  and  tendency  of  bis 
Friend's  V  olume  ;  uiid  then,  at  length, 
with  great  ciieamloeution,  hinted  at 
the  practicabili^  of  conveying  "some 
knowledge  of  it,  and  of  him,  to  F.ng- 
landy  and  through  England  to  the  dis- 
tant West:"  a  Work  on  Professor 
TsoMsdrockh  were  undoubtedly  weU 
oome  to  the  Famify,  the  Naiioim,  or 
any  other  of  those  patriotic  LibrarieSf 
at  present  the  glory  of  British  Lite- 
rature;'' might  work  revolutions  in 
Thought;  and  so  forth ;^in  oonclu* 
sion,  intimating  not  obscurely,  that 
should  the  present  F.ditor  feel  disposed 
to  undertake  a  Biography  ofTeufels- 
drockhy  he,  Hoftath  Ueuschrecke,  had 
it  in  his  power  to  furnish  the  requisite 
Documents. 

As  in  some  cliemical  mixture,  that 
has  stood  lung  evaporating,  but  would 
not  ciyslallise,  instantly  imen  tfie  wire 
or  other  fixed  substance  is  introduced, 
crystallisation  commences,  and  rai)idly 
proceeds  till  the  whole  is  finished,  so 
was  it  with  the  Editor's  mind  and 
this  oflhr  of  Heoschrecke's.  Form 
fose  out  of  void  solution  and  dis- 
continuity; like  united  itself  with  like 
in  definite  arrnntrement;  and  soon  ei- 
ther in  actual  vision  and  possession, 
or  in  fixed  reasonable  hope,  the  image 
of  die  whole  Enterprise  Iwd  shaped 
itself,  so  to  speak,  into  a  solid  mass. 
Cautiously  yet  courageously,  through 
the  twoDenny  post,  application  to 
the  fiuned  redoubtable  Oliveb  Yoskb 
was  now  made :  an  iiitenriew,  intei^ 
views  with  that  singular  man  have 
taken  place ;  wilh  more  of  assurance 
on  our  side,  with  less  ot  satire  (at  least 
of  open  satire)  on  his,  than  we  antici- 
pated;—  for  the  rest,  with  such  issue 
as  is  now  visible.    As  to  those  same 


our  Sartor  RcsartuSf  which  is  properly 
a  ^lifo  and  Opinion^of  Heir  Teofob. 
drockh,"  hourly  adnuMing. 

Of  our  fitness  for  the  Enterprise,  to 
which  we  have  such  title  and  vocation, 
it  were  peifaapa  unintarasting  to  say 
more.  Let  the  British  reader  study 
and  enjoy,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  what 
is  here  presented  him,  and  with  what- 
ever metaphysical  acumen,  and  talent 
for  Meditation  be  is  possessed  of.  Let 
him  strive  to  keep  a  free,  open  sense; 
cleared  from  the  mists  of  Prejudice, 
above  all  from  the  paralysis  of  Cant ; 
and  directed  rather  to  the  Book  itself 
than  to  the  Editor  of  the  Book.  Who 
or  what  such  Editor  may  be,  mwA 
remain  conjectural,  and  even  insiszni- 
ficant:*  it  is  a\  oice  publishing  tidmgs 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Clotha;  un- 
doubtedly a  Spirit  addressing  Spirits : 
whoso  hath  ears  let  him  hear. 

On  one  other  point  the  Editor  thinks 
it  needful  to  give  warning:  namely, 
that  he  is  animated  widi  a  tnie  tboo^ 
perhaps  a  feeble  attachment  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  our  Ancestors ;  and  minded 
to  defend  these,  according  to  ability, 
at  all  hazards ;  nav,  it  was  partly  with 
a  Tiew  to  such  defence  that  ne  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  To  stem,  or  if 
that  f)e  impossible,  profitably  to  divert 
the  current  of  Innovation,  such  a  V  o- 
lume as  Teufelsdrockh's,  if  cuunindy 
planted  down,  were  no  despicable  pile, 
or  floodgate,  in  the  Logical  wear. 

For  the  rest,  be  it  nowise  appre- 
hended that  any  personal  connexion  of 
ours  with  ieufelsaruckh,  Ueuschrecke, 
or  this  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  can  per- 
vert our  judgment,  or  sway  us  to  ex- 
tenuate or  exaggerate.  Powerless,  we 
venture  to  promise,  are  those  private 
Compliments  tliemselves.  Grateful 
they  may  well  be;  as  generous  illu- 
sions of  friendiiiip ;  as  iair  mementos 
of  bygone  unions,  of  those  nights  and 
suppers  of  the  gods,  when  lapped  in 
the  symphonies  and  harmonies  of  Phi- 
losophic Eloquence,  though  with  baser 
accompaniments,  the  pretept  ofi^i^Opg^C 
revelled  in  tliat  feast  of  reason,  never 
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one, — save  indeed  the  Devil,  with  whom 
as  with  the  Prince  of  Lies  and  Dark- 
ness we  do  at  til  times  wage  internecive 
war.  This  assurance,  at  an  epoch  when 
Puffery  nnd  Quackery  have  reached  a 
height  tiiicxainplcd  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  and  even  English  Editors, 
like  Chinese  Shopkeepers^  must  write 
on  their  door-lintels,  No  ct^tmg  here, 
— ^we  thought  it  good  to  premise. 

Chap.  III. 
Reminiscencet. 

To  the  Author's  private  circle  the 
appearance  of  this  yinijular  Work  on 
Ciuiiies  roust  have  occasioned  little 
less  surprise  than  it  has  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  For  oiirselves»  at  least, 
few  things  have  been  more  unexpected. 
Professor  Teufelsdriickh,  at  the  period 
of  our  acquaintance  with  him,  seemed 
to  lead  a  quite  still  and  self«ontained 
life :  a  man  devoted  to  the  higher 
Philosophies,  indeed  ;  yet  more  likely, 
if  he  published  at  all,  to  publish  a 
Uefutation  of  Ilegel  and  Bardili,  both 
of  whom,  strangely  enough,  he  in- 
cluded under  a  common  ban  ;  than  to 
descend,  as  he  has  here  done,  into  the 
angry  noisy  Forum,  with  an  Argument 
that  cannot  but  exasperate  and  divide. 
NoCy  that  we  can  lemember,  was  the 
Philosophy  of  Clothes  once  touched 
upon  bet  wren  us.  If  through  the  high 
silent,  meditative  Transcendentalism  of 
our  Friend  we  detected  any  practical 
tendencv  whatever,  it  was  at  mert 
Political,  and  towsuds  a  certain  pro> 
spcctive,  and  for  the  present  quite  spe- 
culative, Hadicalism  ;  as  indeed  some 
correspondence,  on  his  part,  with  Ilerr 
Oken  of  Jena  was  now  and  then  sus- 
pected ;  though  his  special  contribu- 
tions to  the  Isis  could  never  be  more 
than  surmised  at.  But,  at  all  events, 
nothing  Moral,  still  less  any  thing 
Didactico-ReligiouSy  was  kxMCed  for 
from  him. 

Well  do  we  recollect  the  last  words 
be  spoke  in  our  hearing;  which  indeed, 
witb  the  Night  they  were  uttered  in. 
are  to  be  forever  remembered.  Lifting 
his  huge  tumbler  of  Gj/A-^v/A  ,*  and  for 
a  moment  lowerintr  his  tnharc.o-nine. 


with  low,  soul-stirring  tone,  and  the 
look  truly  of  an  angel,  though  whether 
of  a  white  or  of  a  black  one  might  be  du- 
bious, proposed  this  toast :  2)i>  Sacke 
der  Arwvn  in  Gottcsund  Teufelt  Namm 
(The  Cause  of  the  Poor  in  Heaven's 

name  and   's)l    One  full  shout, 

breaking  the  leaden  silence;  then  a 
gurgle  of  innumerable  emptying  bump- 
ers, again  followed  by  universal  cheer- 
ing, returned  him  loud  acclaim.  It 
was  the  finale  of  the  night :  resuming 
their  pipes  ;  in  the  highot  enthusiasm, 
amid  volumes  of  tobacco-smoke ;  tri- 
umphant, cloudcapt  without  and  within, 
the  assembly  broke  up,  each  to  his 
thoughtful  pillow.  BUibt  diKh  cin 
echier  jjp»t<*  wid  Goigm^vogel,  said 
several ;  meaning  thereby  that,  one 
day,  he  would  probably  be  hanged  for 
his  democratic  sentiments.  Wo  steckt 
dcr  Sdialk  ?  added  they,  looking  rouud : 
but  TeulUsdroekh  had  retired  hj  pri- 
vate alleys,  and  the  Compiler  of  these 
pages  beheld  him  no  more. 

In  such  scenes  has  it  been  our  lot 
to  live  with  this  Philosopher,  such  esti- 
mate to  form  of  his  purposes  and  powers 
And  yet,  thou  brave  Teufelsariickh, 
who  cotdd  tell  wlni  lurked  in  thee? 
Under  those  thick  locks  of  thine,  so 
long  and  lank,  overlapping  roof-wise 
the  gravest  ftce  we  ever  in  this  world 
saw,  there  dwelt  a  most  busy  brain. 
In  thy  eyes,  too,  deep  under  their 
shaggy  brows,  and  looking  out  so  still 
and  dreamy,  have  we  not  noticed 
gleams  of  an  ethereal  or  else  a  diabolic 
Ire,  and  half  fancied  that  their  stillness 
was  but  the  rest  of  uifinite  motion,  the 
s/cep  of  a  spinning-top  i  Thy  little 
figure,  there  as  in  loose,  ill-bruriied, 
threadbare  habiliments,  thou  sattest, 
amid  litter  and  lumber,  whole  days, 
to  "think  and  smoke  tobacco,"  held 
in  it  a  mighty  heart.  The  secrets  of 
man's  Life  were  laid  open  to  thee; 
thou  sawest  into  the  mystery  of  the 
Universe,  farther  than  another;  thoo 
hadst  in  petto  thy  remarkable  V  olume 
on  Clothes.  Nay,  was  there  not  in 
that  dear  logically-founded  Transcend- 
entalism of  thine;  still  more,  in  thy 
meek,  silent,  derpseated  Sansculottism,  ^ 
combined  with  a  true  nrinceW  Courtesy 


markable  Volume  lay  on  the  loom  ; 
and  silently,  mysterious  shuttles  were 
putting  in  the  woof  1 

How  the  Uoftath  Heuacbiecke  is  to 
fiirnish  biogiaplucal  data,  in  tUs  case^ 
may  be  a  curious  question  ;  the  answer 
of  which,  however,  is  happily  not  our 
concern,  but  his.  To  us  it  appeared, 
after  repeated  trial,  that  in  Wcsnniobu 
wo,  from  the  archives  or  memories  of 
the  best-informed  classes,  no  Biography 
of  Teufel«drockh  was  to  be  gathered ; 
not  so  mocb  as  a  ftdae  one.  He  was  a 
Stranger  then,  wafted  thither  by  what 
is  called  the  course  of  circumstances  ; 
concerning  whose  parentage,  birth- 
place, prospects  or  pursuits,  Curiosity 
nad  imMfd  madeinqniries,  bataallsfted 
herself  with  the  most  indistinct  replies. 
For  himself,  he  was  a  man  so  still 
and  altogether  unparticipating,  tttat  to 
question  him  even  afar  oti'  on  such 
particotaia  was  a  thing  of  mora  than 
usua  1  delicacy :  besides,  in  his  sly  way, 
he  had  ever  some  quaint  turn,  not 
witlutut  its  satirical  edge,  wherewith  to 
divert  such  intrusions,  and  deter  you 
from  the  like.  Wits  spoke  of  him 
secretly  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  widiout  fallu  r  or  mother  of 
any  kind  ;  somctimrs,  w  ith  reference  to 
his  great  historic  and  statistic  know- 
ledge, and  the  vivid  way  he  had  of 
expressing  himself  likt  an  eyo-^tness 
of  distant  trans;ictioos  and  scenes,  they 
called  him  the  KivigeJudef  EverhiistiDg, 
or  as  we  say,  W  andering  Jew. 

To  tbo  most,  indeed,  he  had  become 
not  so  much  a  Man  as  a  Thing ;  which 
Thing  doubUess  they  were  accustomed 
to  see,  and  with  satis&ction;  but  no 
more  thought  of  accounting  for  tlian 
for  the  fabrication  of  their  daily  J/^e- 
nietJic  Zeifufif:,  or  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  Sun.  Both  were  there  and  wel- 
come; the  world  enjoyed  what  good 
was  in  diem»  and  draught  no  more  of 
the  matter.  The  man  Teufelsdnickh 
passed  and  repassed,  in  his  little  circle, 
as  one  of  those  originals  and  nonde- 
scrij^ts,  more  freauent  in  German  Uni- 
voisitics  than  elsewhere;  of  whom, 
though  you  see  them  alive,  and  feel 
certain  enough  that  they  must  have  a 
History,  no  History  seems  to  be  dis- 
coverable; or  only  such  as  men  give 
of  moootain  rocks  and  aniediluvtan 
ruins:  that  they  have  been  created  by 
unknown  ^encies,  are  in  a  state  of  <:ra- 
dual  decay,  and  for  the  present  retlecl 
li|;bt  and  resist  pressure ;  that  is,  are 
visible  and  tangible  objects  in  this 
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phantasm  woild,  whsfs  SO  mach  otka 

mystery  is. 

It  was  to  be  remaiM  that  though, 
bv  title  and  diploma,  Profeaor  der 
Ailerlaf'  Wistenschaft,  or  as  we  shook! 
say  in  English,  "  Professor  of  Things 
in  General,"  he  had  never  delivered 
any  Course ;  perhaps  never  been  in- 
cited thereto  by  any  public  lortheranec 
or  requisition.  To  all  appcarartce,  l3bt 
enlightened  Government  of  Weissnicht- 
wo,  in  founding  their  New  University, 
imagined  they  had  done  enough,  if 
**  in  times  Uke  ours,**  as  the  half-offical 
Program  expressed  it,  *'  w  hen  all  things  | 
are,  rapidly  or  slowly,  resolving  them-  , 
selves  into  Chaos,  a  Professorship  ol 
this  kind  had  been  established ;  wbere> 
by,  as  occasion  called,  tlie  task  of  body- 
ing somewhat  forth  again  from  sudi 
Chaos  might  be,  even  shghtly,  facili- 
tated." That  actual  Lecturei*  shouki 
be  held,  and  Public  Chases  for  the 
"  Science  of  Things  in  Geneial,''  they 

doubtless  considered  premature  ;  on 
which  ground  t^o  they  had  only  esta- 
blished the  Professorship,  nowise  eo* 
dowed  it ;  so  that  Teufelsdrockb,  rs. 
commended  by  the  highest  Names," 
had  been  promoted  therel»y  to  a  Name 
merely. 

Great,  among  tlie  more  enlightened 
classes,  was  the  admiration  of  this  new 
PrafeiSOrship:  how  an  enlightened  Go> 

vemment  had  seen  into  the  Want  of  the 
Age  {ZeilbttlurJ'nUs);  how  at  length, 
instead  of  Denial  and  Destruction,  we 
wera  to  have  a  science  of  Affimotion 
and  Re-construction ;  and  Germany 
and  Weissnichtwo  were,  where  they 
should  be,  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world. 
Considerable  also  was  the  wonder  at 
the  new  Professor,  dropt  opportunely 
enough  into  the  nascent  University; 
so  able  to  Itcivire,  should  occasion  call ; 
so  ready  to  hold  his  peace  for  inde- 
finite periods,  should  an  enlightened 
Government  consider  that  oocasioo  did 
not  call.  But  such  admiration  and 
such  wonder,  being  followed  by  no  act 
to  keep  them  living,  could  last  only 
nine  days ;  and,  long  before  our  visit 
to  that  scene,  had  quite  died  away. 
The  more  cunning  heads  thought  it 
was  all  an  expiring  clutch  at  popu- 
larity, on  tlie  part  oi  a  iSluusier,  whom 
domestic  emDairassments,  court  in> 
trigues,  old  age,  and  dropsy  soon  aftsi^ 
wards  finally  drove  from  the  helm. 

As  for  Teufelsdrikkh,  except  by  his 
nightly  appearances  at  tlie  Orvncn 
Gaihs^  Weissoiohtiio  saw  litilt  of  him. 
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JUt  IHdft  of  Ibid*  Heio,  ovor  lut  tQin* 
bbrofOukgnkyhe  sat  reading  Journals; 
sometimes  contemplatively  looking  into 
the  clouds  of  his  tobacco-pipe,  without 
other  visible  employment :  always,  from 
hit  mild  ways,  an  agreeable  phen^- 
menon  there ;  more  especially  when  he 
opened  his  lips  for  speech  ;  on  which 
occasions  the  whole  CotfeeliouNe  would 
husli  itself  into  silence,  as  if  sure  to 
hear  tometbing  notoworthy.  Nay,  pef^ 
Iiaps  to  hear  a  whole  series  and  iiTer 
of  the  most  memorable  utterances ; 
such  as,  when  once  thawed,  he  would 
for  hours  indulge  in,  with  fit  audience : 
and  the  more  memoiabley  at  inning 
from  a  head  apparentljr  not  more  inte- 
rested in  them,  not  more  conscious  of 
them,  than  is  tiie  sculptured  stone  bead 
of  some  public  Fountain,  which  through 
it!  blast  mooth-Cobe  emitt  water  to  the 
woithj  and  the  unworthy;  careless 
whether  it  be  for  cooking  victuals 
or  quenching  conflagrations;  indeed, 
maintains  tlw  same  earnest  assiduous 
look,  whether  any  water  be  flowing  or 
not. 

To  the  Exlitor  of  these  sheets,  as  to 
a  young  enthusiastic  Englishman,  how- 
ever onwovtbyi  Tenfebdiockh  opened 
himself  perhaps  more  than  to  tlie  most. 
Pity  only  th;it  we  could  not  then  half 
guess  his  importance,  and  scrutinise 
him  with  due  power  of  vision !  We 
enjoyed,  wiiat  not  three  men  in  Weis^ 
nidltwo  OOnld  boast  of,  a  certain  degree 
of  access  to  the  Professor's  private 
domicile.  It  was  the  attic  floor  of  the 
highest  house  in  the  Wabugasse ;  and 
might  truly  be  ealled  the  pinnacle  of 
MTeMsniohtwo^  fiw  it  rose  sheer  up 
above  the  contic^ous  roofs,  themselves 
rising  from  elevated  ground.  More- 
over, witli  its  windows,  it  looked  to- 
wards all  the  four  Of  as  the  Scotch 
say,  and  we  ought  to  ny,  Airts:  the 
Sitting-room  itself  comraauded  three ; 
another  came  to  view  in  the  Schiafgc- 
mach  (Bed-room)  at  the  opposite  end ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Kitcnen,  which 
oflered  two,  as  it  were,  duplicates,  and 
showing  nothing  new.  So  that  it  was 
in  fact  the  s{)eculum  or  watcli-tower  of 
Teufielsdrockh  ;  wherefrom,  sitting  at 
eaasy  he  might  see  the  whole  life-circus 
lation  of  that  considerable  City  ;  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  wiiich,  with  all  their 
doing  and  driving  {Thun  und  Treiifcn) 
were  for  most  part  visible  there. 

**  I  look  down  into  all  that  wasp- 
nest  or  bee-hive,"  Imve  we  heard  him 
say,    and  witness  their  wa&>laying  and 


honey-making,  and  poison-brewings 
and  dioking  by  sulphur.   Fioes  die 

Palace  esplanade,  where  music  plays 
while  Serene  Highness  is  pleased  to  eat 
his  victuals,  down  to  the  low  lane, 
where  in  her  dooMill  the  aged  widow, 
knitting  for  a  thfai  liTelihcMd,  sits  to 
feel  the  afternoon  sun,  I  see  it  all ;  for, 
except  liie  Schlosskirche  weathercock, 
no  biped  stands  so  high.  Couriers 
ariife  beitrapped  and  bebooted,  hmt^ 
ing  Joy  ana  Sorrow  bagged  up  im 
pouches  of  leather :  there,  topladen, 
and  Willi  four  swift  horses,  rolls  in  the 
country  iiaron  and  his  household  ;  here, 
on  timber  teg,  the  lamed  Soldier  hops 
painfully  along,  begging  alms :  a  thou* 
sand  carriages,  and  wains,  and  can?, 
come  tumbling  in  with  Food,  with 
young  Rusticity,  and  other  Raw  Pro- 
duce^ inanimate  or  ammate,  and  go 
tumbling  oat  again  with  Produce  ma- 
nufactured. That  living  Hood,  pouring 
through  these  streets,  of  all  qualities  and 
ages,  knowest  thou  whence  it  is  coming, 
whither  it  is  going?  Am  ^  Ewigkeit, 
zu  der  Ewigkeit  hin  :  From  Eternity^ 
onwards  to  Eternity  !  The^e  arc  Appa- 
ritions :  what  else  ?  Are  they  not  Souls 
rendered  visible;  in  Bodies,  that  took 
shape,  and  will  lose  it;  meltmg  into 
air  ?  Their  solid  pavement  is  a  Picture 
of  the  Sense ;  they  walk  on  the  bosom 
of  Nothing,  blank  Time  is  behind  them 
and  before  them.  Orfonciest  thou,  the 
red  and  yeOow  Clothes-screen  yonder, 
with  spurs  on  its  heels,  and  feather  in 
its  crown,  is  but  of  To-day,  without  a 
Yesterday  or  a  To-morrow;  and  had 
not  rather  its  Ancestor  alivo  when 
Ilengst  and  Hoiaa  oferran  thy  Island  ? 
Friend,  thou  seest  here  a  living  link  in 
that  Tissue  of  Uistorv,  which  inweaves 
all  Being :  watch  well,  or  it  will  be  past 
thee,  and  seen  no  more." 

<*  Achf  mein  LeSberf'  said  be  once^ 
at  midnight,  when  we  had  returned 
from  the  Cofl'eehou.se  in  rather  earnest 
talk,  It  is  a  true  sublimity  to  dwell 
here.  Thceelnngcsoflamplight,strus. 
gling  up  through  smoke  and  thoiwand- 
fold  exhalation,  some  fathoms  into  the 
ancient  reign  of  Night,  what  thinks 
Bootes  of  them,  as  he  leads  his  Hunting 
Dogs  over  the  Zenith  in  their  leash  of 
sidereal  fire?  That  stifled  hum  of  Mid- 
night, when  Traffic  has  lain  down  to 
rest;  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  Vanity, 
still  rolling  here  and  there  throuffh 
distant  streets,  are  bearing  her  to  Hells 
roofed  in,  and  lighted  to  the  due  pitch 
for  her;  and  only  Vice  and  Misery,  to 
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prowl  or  to  moin.  like  nif^itbiids, 
abroftd :  thai  faani,  I  say,  like  the  ster- 
torous, unquiet  slumlxjr  of  sick  Life,  is 
heard  in  Heaven  1  Oli,  under  that  hi- 
deous coverlid  of  vaix>urs,  and  putre- 
fibctionsy  end  unimegintble  gases,  what 
a  Fermenting-vat  lies  simmering  and 
hid  !  The  joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are 
there;  men  are  dying  there,  men  are 
being  born;  men  are  praying — on  the 
other  side  of  a  brick  partition,  men  are 
cursing  ;  and  around  ihein  all  is  the 
vast,  void  Night.  The  proud  Grandee 
still  lingers  in  his  perfumed  saloons, 
or  reposes  within  damask  curtains ; 
Wretchedness  cowers  into  truckle-beds, 
or  shivers  liunger-stridcen  into  its  lair 
of  straw  :  in  obscure  cellars,  Rouge-et- 
Aoa-  languidly  emits  its  voice-of-destiuy 
tohaggara  hungiy  Villains;  while  Coun- 
cillors of  State  sit  plotting,  and  playing 
their  high  chess-gatnc,  whereof  the 

Cawns  are  Men.  The  Lover  whispers 
is  mistress  that  llie  coach  is  ready ; 
and  she,  AiU  of  hope  and  fear,  glides 
down,  to  fly  with  him  over  the  borders: 
the  Thief,  still  more  silently,  sets-to  bis 
picklocks  and  crowbars,  or  lurks  in  wait 
till  tiie  watchmen  first  snore  in  their 
boxes.  Gay  mansions,  with  8upper> 
rooms  and  dancing-rooms,  are  full  of 
light  and  music  and  higli-swelling 
hearts  ;  but,  in  the  Condemned  Cells, 
the  pulse  of  life  beats  tremulous  and 
fiunty  and  bloodshot  eyes  look  out 
through  the  darkness,  which  is  around 
and  within,  for  the  light  of  a  stem  Uist 
morning.  Six  men  are  to  be  hanged 
on  the  monow :  comes  no  hammering 
fiom  the  Rabcnstein? — their  pdlowt 
must  even  now  be  o'  building.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  thousmd  two- 
legged  animals  without  feathers  lie 
round  us,  in  horisontal  position ;  their 
heads  all  in  nightcaps,  and  full  of  the 
foolishest  dreams,  lliot  cries  aloud, 
and  slag^jers  and  swaggers  in  his  rank 
dens  of  shame ;  and  the  Mother,  witii 
itreaming  hair,  kneels  over  ber  pallid 
dying  infant,  whose  cracked  l**" 


We  looked  in  his  face  to  see  whetbo^ 
in  the  utterance  of  such  extraordinaiy 

Ni^:ht-thoughts,  no  feeling  mi^ht  be 
traced  there ;  but  with  the  bght  w« 
had,  whidi  indeed  was  only  a  siugle 
tallow-light,  and  ftr  enough  frx>in  the 
window,  nothing  save  that  old  calsMfSI 
and  fixedness  was  visible. 

These  were  the  Professor's  talking 
seasons :  most  commonly  he  spoke  ia 
mere  monosyllables,  or  sat  altogether 
silent,  and  smoked  ;  while  the  visitor 
had  liberty  either  to  say  what  he  Ik-tc-d. 
receiving  for  answer  an  occasional 
grunt;  or  to  look  round  for  a  space, 
and  then  take  himself  away.  1 1  was  a 
strange  apartment ;  full  of  l>ooks  and 
tattered  papers,  and  n)i>celIaneous 
slireds  of  ail  conceivable  subsumces, 
united  m  a  connmon  element  of  dost** 
Books  lay  on  tables,  and  below  tables; 
here  fluttered  a  sheet  of  manuscript, 
there  a  torn  handkerchief,  or  nightcap 
hastily  thiown  aside  :  ink-bottles  al- 
ternated with  breadpcrusts,  cofllBe-pod^ 
tobacco-boxes.  Periodical  Literature^ 
and  Bliicher  Boots.  Old  Lti>riien 
(Lisekin,  'Liza),  who  was  bis  bni- 
maker  and  slove-ligbter,  his  washer 
and  wnnger,  cook,  errand-maid,  and 
general  ItonVprovider,  and  for  the 
rest  a  very  orderly  creature,  had  do 
sovereign  authority  in  this  last  citadel 
of  Teuielsdrockh ;  only  some  ouce  lu 
the  month,  she  halfibrcib^  made  ber 
way  Uiither,  with  broom  and  duller, 
and  (Teufelsdrockh  hastily  saving  his 
manuscripts)  efl'ecled  a  partial  clear- 
ance, a  jail-delivery  of  such  lumber  as 
was  not  Litemrr.  These  were  ber 
Erdbebwigcn  (Earthquakes),  which 
Teufelsdrnckh  dreaded  worse  than  the 
pestilence ;  nevertheless,  to  such  length 
he  bad  been  forced  to  comply.  Glad 
would  he  have  been  to  sif  here  philoso> 
phising  for  ever,  or  till  the  btter,bj 
accumulation,  drove  him  out  of  doors : 
but  Leischen  was  his  risbt-<arm.  and 
snoon.  —  Digitized  by  Google 
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Yiotence  to  the  ear ;  yet  all  was  tight 
and  right  there :  hoi  and  black  came 

the  coffee  ever  at  the  due  moment; 
and  the  speechless  Leischen  herself 
looked  out  on  you,  (torn  under  her 
clean  wldte  coif  with  Hs  lappets,  through 
her  clean  withered  face  and  wiinkles, 
with  a  look  of  helpful  mteU^encey  al- 
most  of  benevolence. 

Few  strangers,  as  above  hinted,  had 
adroitlanee  hither:  the  only  one  we 
ever  saw  there,  ourselves  excepted, 
v?ns  the  Ilofrath  Ileuschreckc,  aheady 
known,  by  name  and  expectation,  to 
the  readers  of  these  pages.    To  us,  at 
that  period,  Uerr  Heusdireelte  seeined 
one  of  those  purse-mouthed,  crane- 
necked,  clean-brushed,  pacific  indi- 
viduals,  perhaps  sufficiently  distin- 
guished in  society  by  this  tact,  that, 
in  dry  weather  or  in  wet,  **  th^  never 
appear  without  their  umbrella.'^  Had 
we   not   known  with  what  "  little- 
wisdom  "  the  world  is  governed  ;  and 
bow,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  the 
ninety  and  nine  Public  Men  can  ibr 
most  part  be  but  mute  train-bearers  to 
the  hundndth,  perhaps  but  stalking- 
horses  and  willing  or  unwilling  dupes, 
— it  might  have  seemed  wonderful  how 
Herr  Ueaschtecke  should  be  named  a 
jR«M,  or  Councillor,  and  Counsellor, 
even  in  Weissnichtwo.    What  counsel 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  woman,  could 
this  particular  Hofrath  ^ive ;  in  whose 
loose,  ugzag  figure;  m  whose  diin 
▼isage,  OS  it  went  jerking  to  and  6o»  in 
minute   incessant  fluctuation, —  you 
traced   rather  confusion  worse  con- 
founded ;  at  most,  Timidity  and  phy- 
sical Cold  ?  Some  indeed  said  withal, 
he  was  "  the  very  Spirit  of  Love  em- 
bod  io<l  :"  blue  earnest  eyes,  full  of 
sadness  and  kindness ;  purse  ever 
open,  and  so  forth  ;  the  whole  of 
■which,  we  shall  now  hope  for  many 
reasons,  was   not  quite  groundless. 
Nevertheless,    friend  Teufelsdrbckh's 
outline,  who  indeed  handled  the  burin 
like  few  in  these  cases,  was  probably 
the  best :  Er  hat  Gemuth  und  Geittf 
hat  n  i  uiii$ttns  (lehiibtfdoch  ohne  Organ, 
ohnc  ikhick$ub-gunst ;  ist  gegenwdr- 
tig  aber  halb-zerrultet,  halb-entarrt, 
**  He  has  heart  and  talent,  at  lent  has 
had  such,  yet  without  (it  mode  of  ut- 
terance, or  favour  of  Fortune ;  and  so 
is  now  hiilf-ciackfcd,  half-coiiqeali-d." 
— W  hut  the  ilofrath  shall  think  ul  this, 
when  he  sees  it,  readen  mar  wonder: 
we,  safe  in  the  stronghold  of  Uistofkal 
Fidelity,  aie  careless. 


The  main  point,  doubtless,  for  us 
all,  is  his  love  of  Teufelsdiiickh,  which 

indeed  was  also  by  far  the  most  decisive 
feature  of  lleuschrecke  himself  We 
are  enabled  to  assert  that  be  hung  on 
the  Professor  with  dw  fendness  of  a 
Boswell  for  his  Johnson.  And  per- 
haps with  the  like  return ;  for  Teu- 
felsdrockh  treated  his  gaunt  admirer 
with  little  outward  regard,  as  some 
halPratiotial  or  altogether  Ifratiooal 
friend,  and  at  best  loved  him  out  of 
gratitude  and  by  habit.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  curious  to  observe  with 
wliat  reverent  kindness,  and  a  sort  of 
filtherly  protectiooy  our  Hofirath,  being 
the  elder,  richer,  and  as  he  fondly 
imagined  far  more  practically  influen- 
tial of  the  two,  looked  and  tended  on 
his  lutle  Sage,  whom  he  seemed  to 
cooskler  as  a  living  oracle.  Let  but 
Teufelsdriickh  open  his  mouth,  Heu- 
schrecke's  also  unpuckered  itself  into  a 
free  doorway,  besides  his  being  all  eye 
and  all  ear,  so  that  nothing  mipht  be 
lost :  and  then,  at  every  pause  m  the 
harangue  he  gurgled  out  his  pursy 
chuckle  of  a  cough-laugh  (for  the  ma- 
chinery of  laughter  took  some  time  to 
get  in  motion,  and  seemed  crank  and 
slack),  or  else  his  twanging,  nasal 
Bravo  !  Das  glaub'  ich  ;  in  either  case, 
by  way  of  heartiest  approval.  In 
short,  if  Teufelsdruckh  was  Dalai- 
Lama,  of  which  eicept  perhaps  in  his 
self-seclusion,  and  god-like  lodifler- 
encc,  there  was  no  symptom,  then 
might  lleuschrecke  pass  for  his  chief 
Talaooin,  to  whom  no  dough-pili  he 
coulci  knead  and  publish  was  other 
than  medicinal  and  sacred. 

In  such  environment,  social,  do- 
mestic, physical,  did  Teufelsdruckh,  at 
the  time  of  our  acquaintance,  and  most 
likely  does  he  Still,  Hto  and  meditate. 
Here,  perched  up  in  his  high  Wahu- 
gasse  walchtower,  and  often,  in  soli- 
tude, ovit watching  the  Bear,  it  was 
tliat  the  indomitable  Inquirer  fought 
all  bis  battles  with  Dulness  and  Dark- 
ness ;  here,  in  all  probability,  that  be 
wrote  thissurprisingV'olume  on  Clothes, 
Additional  particulars  :  of  his  age, 
which  was  of  tliat  standing  middle 
sort  you  could  only  guess  at ;  of  bis 
wide  surtout ;  the  colour  of  his  trou- 
sers, fashion  of  his  broad-brimmed 
steeple-hat,  and  so  forth,  we  might  re- 
port, but  do  noU  The  Wisest  truly  is, 
m  these  times,  the  Greatest ;  so  that  an 
enlightened  curiosity  leaving  Kings  and 
such  Uke  to  rest  veiy  much  on  their 
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owB  btti^  fofnt  BHM  Mkl  wMt  (he 
PfcHoiophic  Class  :  neyertb^lest,  what 

reader  expects  that,  \v\\h  nil  ourwritini; 
and  reporting,  Teufelsdrockh  could  be 
brought  home  to  him,  till  once  the 
Documeatt  aiiifet  Hit  Life,  For- 
tunes, and  Bodily  ProMOoe,  are  as  yet 
hidden  from  us,  or  matter  only  of  faint 
conjecture.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  his  Soul  lie  enclosed  in  this 
remarkable  Volame,  much  move  tm\j 
than  Pedro  Garcia's  did  in  the  baried 
Bag  of  Doubloons  ?  To  the  soul  of 
Diogenes Teufelsdnickh,  to  his  opinions 
nuDely  od  the  '*  Orisin  and  Influence 
ctCMhrnp"  we  ffnr  the  pteMDt  gledly 
fttnin* 

CB4P.  IV. 
CkaraeienMiki. 

It  were  a  piece  of  Tain  flaUeiy  te 

pretend  that  this  Work  on  Clothes  en- 
tirely contents  us ;  that  it  is  not,  like 
all  works  of  Genius,  like  the  very  Sun, 
which,  though  the  faMieit  puMiAed 
Cfeation,  or  work  of  Genius,  has  ne- 
rertheless  black  spots  and  troubled 
nebulosities  amid  its  cffiilcrence, —  a 
mixture  of  insight,  inspiration,  with 
d«lum»  doaMe^Tision,  and  even  utter 
Uiodness. 

Without  committinf^  ourselves  to 
those  enthusiastic  praises  and  prophe- 
syings  of  tlie  Weissnichlwo'schc  An- 
feiger,  we  admitted  thai  the  Book  had 
in  a  high  degree  excited  us  to  sel^ 
activity,  which  is  the  best  effect  of  nny 
book  ;  that  it  had  even  operated  changes 
in  our  way  of  thought ;  nay,  that  it 
INomiaad  to  prove,  as  it  weie,  the  open* 
ing  of  a  new  mine-shaft,  wheieio  the 
whole  world  of  Speculation  mh^ht 
henceforth  dig  to  unknown  depths. 
More  specially  it  may  now  be  de- 
eland  tflat  Profenor  teulhladnickh's 
ac(|uirements,  patience  of  letearch, 
philosophic  and  even  poetic  vicrour,  are 
here  made  indisputably  manif*  st ;  and 
unhappily  no  less  his  prolixity  and  loi- 
taoflity  and  manilbld  tnaptitiide;  that, 
on  the  whole,  as  in  opening  new  Brine- 
shafts  is  not  unreasonable,  there  is  much 
rubbish  in  his  Book,  though  likewise 
specimens  of  almost  invaluable  ore.  A 
paramount  popularity  in  England  we 
cannot  promise  him.  Apart  from  the 
choice  of  such  a  topic  as  Clothes,  too 
often  the  manner  of  treating  it  betokens 
in  tlie  Aothor  a  rasticity  and  academic 
seclusion,  unblamable,  indeed  inevit- 
able in  a  German,  but  (atal  to  his  suc- 
cess With  our  public. 


Of  good  society  TeoftMruekli  ap> 
pears  to  have  seen  little,  or  has  HKntty 
forgotten  what  he  saw.  He  speaks 
out  with  a  strange  plainness ;  calls 
many  thi^s  by  their  mere  dictionary 
■ames.  TV»  lAm  the  Upholslerer  b  ne 
Pontiff,  neither  is  any  Drawing-room  a 
Temple,  were  it  never  so  begilt  and 
overhung  :  "  a  whole  immensity  of 
Brussels  carpets,  and  pier-elasses,  and 
op-mohi,*^  as  be  himself  expmses 
it,  "  cannot  hide  from  me  that  such 
Drawing-room  is  simply  a  section  of 
Infinite  Space,  where  so  many  God- 
created  Souls  do  for  the  tine  meet  to- 
gether.'' To  TBiifelsdri>ckb  the  higbeA 
Duchess  is  respectable,  is  venerable; 
but  nowise  for  ner  pearl-bracelets,  and 
Malines  laces :  in  Lis  eyes,  the  star  of 
A  lord  Is  little  less  and  little  mors 
than  the  broad  button  of  Birmingham 
spelter  in  a  Clown's  smock  ;  "  each  is 
an  implement,"  he  says,  "  in  its  kind; 
a  tag  for  kooking-4(^ether ;  and,  for  the 
test,  was  dug  from  the  eartfi,  and  haei- 
mered  on  a  stithy  before  smiths'  fin- 
gers." Thus  does  tl)e  Profes'sor  look 
in  men's  faces  with  a  strange  impar- 
tiality, a  strange  scientific  freedom ; 
like  a  man  unversed  in  the  higher 
circles,  tike  a  man  dropped  thither  from 
the  Moon.  Rightly  considered,  it  is 
in  this  peculiarity,  running  throusrh 
his  wliole  system  of  thought,  that  all 
these  shoft-comings,  over-diootings, 
and  multiform  penrersities,  take  rmti 

if  indeed  thevhave  not  a  second  source, 
also  nalund  enough, inhisTranscenden- 
tai  Philosophies,  and  humour  of  look- 
ing at  all  Matter  and  Material  tiKDgi 
as  Spirit ;  wheieby  truly  his  case  were 
but  the  more  hopelessy  the  more  !»• 

mentable. 

To  the  Thinkers  of  this  nation,  bow- 
ever,  of  which  class  it  is  firmly  believed 

there  aie  individuals  yet  extant^wecan 

safely  recommend  the  NN'ork  :  nay,  who 
knows  but  among  the  fashionable  ranks 
too,  if  it  be  true,  as  Teufelsdrijckh  main- 
tains, that  within  the  most  stsrched 
cravat  there  passes  a  windpipe  and  we- 
sand,  and  under  the  thickliesl  embroi- 
dered \%'aistcoat  beats  a  heart," — the 
ibrce  of  that  rapt  earnestness  may  be  felt, 
and  here  and  there  aa  arrow  of  the 
soul  pierce  through.  In  our  wild  Seer, 
shaggrv.  unkempt,  like  a  Baptist  living 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  there  is  an 
untutored  energy,  a  silent  as  }jt  were 
unconscious  strength,  which,  except  in 
the  higher  walks  of  Literature,  must 
be  rare.   Many  a  deep  glance,  and 
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oAm  widi  nnnnihiWe  meeirion,  bat 
he  cast  inlo  myatenoua  Nature,  and  the 

still  more  mysterious  Life  of  Man. 
Wonderful  it  is  with  what  cuttnig 
words,  now  and  then,  he  severs  asun- 
der tho  ooofiisioo;  theen  down,  were 
it  liiiioogi  deep,  into  the  true  centre  of 
the  matter;  and  there  not  only  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head,  but  with  crushing 
force  smites  it  home,  and  buries  it. — 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  ftee  to 
admit,  he  is  the  most  unec^l  writer 
broathing.  Often  after  some  such  feat, 
he  will  play  truant  fur  long  pages,  and 
go  dawdling  and  dreaming,  and  mum- 
hliiig  and  maundering  the  merest  com- 
monpbces,  as  if  he  were  asleep  with 
eyes  open,  which  indefd  he  is. 

Of  his  boundless  Learning,  and  how 
all  reading  and  literature  in  most 
known  tongues,  from  Sancon'mthon  to 
Z>r.  Lingardt  from  your  Oriental  Shas- 
trrsy  and  Tulmu(hy  and  Koratis,  with 
Cassini's  Siamese  'i'ubletfaind  Laplace's 
Mietmigue  CUtMte^  do%m  to  UobinMon 
Cnmot  and  the  Bilfust  Town  and 
ComUrw  Aimanack,iiTe(dm\\}i\r  tu  htm, 
— we  snail  say  nothing  :  for  unexam- 
pled as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  Uernians 
such  uaiveisality  of  study  passes  with- 
out wonder,  as  a  thing  oommeadable, 
indeed,  but  natural,  indispensable, and 
there  of  course.  A  man  that  devotes 
his  life  to  learning,  shall  he  not  be 
leuned? 

In  respect  of  style  our  Author  mani- 
fests the  same  genial  capability,  marred 
too  often  by  the  sitnt'  rudeness,  in- 
equality, and  apparent  vsuut  of  inter- 

oourw  with  the  Wher  classes.  Ooca- 
•ioDaUyy  as  ahove  hinted,  we  find  coo- 
anmmate  vigour,  a  true  inspiration  : 
his  burning  Thoughts  step  forth  in  fit 
burning  Words,  like  so  many  full- 
Ibrmed  Minervas,  issuing  amid  flame 
and  splendour  from  Jove's  head;  a 
rich,  idiomatic  diction,  picturesque  al- 
lusions, fiery  poetic  emphasis,  or  quaint 
tricksy  turns ;  all  the  graces  and  terrors 
of  a  wild  Imagination,  wedded  to  the 
clearest  Intellect,  alternate  in  beautiful 
vicissitude.  Were  it  not  that  sheer 
sleeping  and  so|)orific  |)assages;  circum- 
locutions, repetitions,  touches  even  of 
pwire  doting  jargon,  so  often  intervene  I 
On  the  whole.  Professor  Teufelsdrockh 
is  not  a  cultivate<i  writer.  Of  his  stMi- 
tences  perhaps  not  more  than  niue- 
tcotbs  stand  straight  on  their  legs ;  the 
remainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes, 
buttressed  up  by  props  (of  parentheses 
and  dashes),  and  ever,  with  this  or  the 
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other tagmg hanging -ftmn  them;  afbw 

even  sprawl  out  helplessly  on  all  sides 
quite  broken-backed  and  dismem- 
bered. Nevertheless,  in  almost  his 
very  worst  moods,  there  lies  in  him  a 
singular  attraction.  A  wild  tone  per- 
vades the  whole  utterance  of  the  maa» 
like  its  keynote  and  regulator ;  now 
screwing  iiself  aloft  as  into  the  Song  of 
Spirits,  ur  eUe  the  shrill  mockery  of 
Fiends ;  now  sinking  in  cadences,  not 
without  melodious  heartiness,  though 
sometimes  abrupt  enough,  into  the 
common  pitch,  when  we  hear  it  only 
as  a  monotonous  hum ;  of  which  hum 
the  true  character  is  eilremely  difficult 
to  fix.  Up  to  this  hour  we  have  never 
fully  satisfied  ourselves  whether  it  is  a 
tone  and  hum  of  real  Humour,  which 
we  reckon  among  the  very  highest 
qualities  of  gmius,  or  some  remote 
echo  of  mere  Insanity  and  Inanity, 
which  doubtless  ranks  below  the  very 
lowest 

Under  a  like  difficulty,  in  spite  even 

of  our  personal  intercourse,  do  we  still 
lie  with  regard  to  the  Professor's  moral 
feeling.  Gknims  of  an  ethereal  Love 
burst  forth  from  him,  soft  wailiugs  of 
infinite  Pity ;  he  could  chup  the  nmole 
Univeise  into  his  bosom,  and  keep  it 
warm  ;  it  seems  as  if  under  that  rude 
exterior  there  dwelt  a  very  seraph. 
Then  again  he  is  so  sly  and  still,  so  im- 
perturbably  saturnine ;  shews  such  in- 
difoence,  malign  coolness  towards  all 
that  men  strive  after;  and  ever  with 
some  half-vjbiblt'  wrinklu  of  a  bitter  sar- 
donic humour,  if  indeed  it  be  not  mere 
Stolid  callousness, — that  you  look  oa 
him  almost  with  a  shudder,  as  on  some 
incarnate  .Mephistopheles,  to  whom 
this  great  terrestial  and  celestial  Round, 
after  all,  were  but  some  huge  foolish 
Whirligig,  where  kings  and  beggan, 
and  angels  and  demons,  and  stars 
and  street-sweepings,  were  chaotically 
whirled ;  in  which  only  children  could 
take  interest.  His  look,  as  we  men- 
troned,  is  probably  the  gravest  ever 
seen :  yet  it  is  not  of  that  cast-iron 
gravity  frequent  enough  among  our  own 
Chancery  suitors ;  but  rather  the  gra- 
vity as  of  some  silent,  higb-encireled 
mountain-pool,  peihaps  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano  ;  into  whose  black  deeps 
you  fear  to  gaze :  those  eyes,  those 
lights  that  sparkle  in  it,  may  indeed 
be  reflexes  of  the  heafenly  Stan,  but 
perhaps  also  glances  from  the  region 
of  Nether  Fire  I 

Certainly  a  most  involved,  self- 
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aec'luded,  altogether  eninnatic  nature, 
tfiii  of  T^feltQf6ckb  1  Hive,  hcywevery 
we  gladly  recall  to  miiMl  Ihat  once  we 

saw  him  laugh ;  oncp  only,  perhaps  it 
was  ihe  first  and  last  time  in  his  life  ; 
but  then  such  a  peal  of  laughter,  enough 
to  haive  twakened  the  Seven  Sleepen  I 
It  was  of  Jean  PauVs  doing:  some 
single  billow  in  that  va«t  world- 
Mahlstrom  of  Humour,  with  its  Iloa- 
ven-kissing  coruscations,  which  i:*  now, 
•ks,  all  ooogealed  in  the  frost  of 
Deatfil  The  large-bodied  Poet  «od 
the  small,  both  large  enough  in  soul, 
sat  talking  miscellaneously  together, 
the  present  Editor  beins  privileged  to 
listen ;  and  now  Paul,  in  his  serious 
wa^,  was  giving  one  of  those  inimitable 
"  Kxtra-harangues ;"  and,  as  it  chanced, 
On  the  Proposal  for  a  Cast-metal 
King:  gradually  a  light  kindled  in 
our  Pkomsoff's  eyes  and  ihce,  a  beam- 
ing, mantling,  loveUesI  light ;  through 
those  murky  features,  a  radiant  ever- 
young  Apollo  looked  ;  and  he  burst 
forth  Tike  the  neighing  of  uU  Tattersalls, 
—  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
pi])e  held  aloft,  foot  clutched  into  the 
air, —  loud,  long-continuing,  uncon- 
trollable ;  a  laugh  not  of  the  face  and 
diaphragm  only,  bat  of  the  whole  man 
fipom  head  to  heel.  The  present  Editor, 
who  laughed  indeed,  yet  with  measure, 
began  to  fear  all  was  not  ri^ht :  how- 
ever, TeufeUdruckh  comoosed  lumself, 
and  sank  into  his  old  stiiUiess;  on  his 
inscrutable  countenance  there  was,  if 
any  thinu,  a  sliu'^ht  look  of  shame;  and 
Richter  liinist^-H"  could  not  rouse  him 
again.  Readers  who  have  any  tincture 
Of  Psycbology  know  how  much  is  to  be 
infiured  from  this ;  and  that  no  man  who 
has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed 
can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad. 
liow  much  lies  in  Laughter :  tbe 
oipbeHtej,  wfaeiewith  we  decipher  the 


whole  man  1  Some  meo  wcarno  cw- 
lasting  bamn  iiaBper;  in  the  nilesf 
others  lies  a  coM  glitter  as  of  ice :  tbe 

fewest  are  able  to  laugh,  what  can  b< 
called  laughing,  but  only  sniff  and  tit- 
ter and  snigger  from  the  throat  out- 
wards ;  or  at  best,  produce  some  wfaif* 
fling  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  thcj 
were  lau<zhinq:  throuo;h  wo<il :  f»f  ni^ryf 
such  comes  good.  The  man  w  ho  cnn- 
not  laugh  is  not  onlv  fit  for  trea^os, 
atmtagems,  and  spoils;  bot  bis  whole 
life  is  alMMMly  a  treuoa  and  «  atnli- 
gem. 

Considered  as  an  Author,  Ilerr 
Teufelsdruckh  has  one  scarcely  par- 
donable fiiolt,  doubtless  hie  worst:  an 
almost  total  want  of  arrangement.  la 
this  remarkable  Volume,  it  is  true,  his 
adherence  to  the  mere  course  of  Time 
produces,  through  die  Narrative  por- 
tions, a  certahi  shew  of  ootward  me- 
thod ;  but  of  true  logical  method  and 
sequence  there  is  too  little.  Apart 
from  Its  multifarious  sections  and  sub- 
divisions, the  Work  naturally  falb  into 
two  Parts ;  a  Histoncal^Descripiivtt 
and  a  Philosophical-Speculative :  but 
falls,  unhappily,  by  no  firm  line  of  de- 
marcation ;  in  that  labyrinthic  combi- 
nation, each  Part  overlaps,  and  in- 
dents, and  indeed  runs  quite  tfasoog^ 
the  other.  Many  sections  are  at  a 
drlmtable  rubric,  or  even  quite  non- 
descript and  unnameable ;  wiierebythe 
Boolt  not  only  loses  in  acoeasifaality, 
but  too  often  dbtresses  us  like  some 
mad  banquet,  wherein  all  courses  had 
been  confounded,  and  fish  and  flesh, 
soup  and  solid,  oyster-sauce,  lettuces, 
Rhtne-wine  and  French  mustard,  wem 
bnried  into  one  huge  tureen  or  trough, 
and  the  hungry'  Public  invited  to  help 
itself.  To  bring  what  order  we  can 
out  of  this  Chaos  shall  be  part  of  our 
endeawHir, 
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IVDIA  AMD  EVOLAVO/ 

(captain  basil  hall.  R.N.) 


In  the  whole  course  of  our  critical  la- 
bours we  have  never  tncouiilercd  lighter 
toil,  or,  more  correctly  to  speak,  have 
never  felt  higher  pleasure,  tnan  in  re- 
viewing the  works  of  Capt,  Basil  Hall. 
Nor  have  the  anticipations  of  delight, 
which  a  remembrance  of  iiis  former 
productions  inspired,  been  disappointed 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  One  only 
painful  sentiment  has  mingled  with  our 
pleasure,  and  that  has  boon  suggested 
by  the  title,  third  and  last  series.  Why 
thould  it  be  so?  There  were  three 
Gracefl,  and  three  Fates  of  old,  and 
now  there  are  three  Judges  in  that 
thing  of  bankrupt  creation,  the  Court 
of  Review;  but  why  arc  ihcae  my- 
thological and  utilitarian  triads  to  fur- 
nish precedents  to  our  gallant  Cap- 
tain ?  He  has  yet  ample  materials  in 
store  for  amusement  and  instruction  ; 
let  him  go  on^  he  must  prosper,  he  will 
delight.  The  present  aeries  of  Foyflf^ei 
and  Draveb  has  been  published  some 
months,  and  were  the  gallant  and 
worthy  author  an  ordinary  writer  of 
the  day,  were  he  merely  a  respectable, 
well-intentioned  producer  of  writings 
uieAil  to^  but  unlikely  to  survive  the 
current  generation,  we  should  not  with- 
hold the  apology  that  may  seem  due 
to  him  for  not  having  sooner  noticed 
his  labours.  But  Captain  Hall  needs 
DO  instant  hqaldtng  to  fiune ;  ooutem- 
porary  applause  nas  been  and  is 
awarded  to  him  ;  but  a  future  race  will 
abo  honour  him,  and  we  doubt  not  be 
improved  by  his  instiuctioos. 

His  first  volume  oootains  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
at  thiy  juncture  these  contents  are  truly 
of  momentous  interest.  Within  w 
last  few  weeks  parliament  has  been  le- 
gislating on  this  subject  almost  in  si- 
lence, while  the  nation  have  scarcely 
deigned  to  lend  even  a  light  attention 
to  discussions  leading  to  measures  that 
may  affect  the  temporal  and  eternal 
interests  of  one  iiiNUUEn  millions 
of  human  beings.  In  1834  the  East 
India  Company  will  cease  to  exist 
as  a  body  of  privileged  merchants, 
though  tlimr  political  existence  is  to  be 


for  some  few  more  years  prolonged. 
The  services  of  this  distinguished  Com- 
pany, whose  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
acts  are  now  so  often  enevously  and 
wantonly  misrepresented^  will  be  gra* 
ciously  accepted  by  a  ministry  who, 
With  all  their  lust  for  place,  cannot  but 
feel  their  inability  to  govern  a  country 
whose  treasures  they  covet.  They 
kindly  concede  the  trouble  of  ruling  to 
the  Company,  and  wish  for  all  the  pa- 
tronage themselves,  though  their  coward 
feara  keep  them  awhile  from  fruition. 
The  listless  indifference  with  which  the 
country  looked  on  while  changes  were 
being  wrought  of  such  tremendous  im- 
port— we  use  the  epithet  advisedly,  for 
DOth  worids  enter  on  our  view — ^the 
lukewarmness  of  advocates  in  the 
House,  and  the  contented,  lazy  igno- 
rance of  those  witliout,  struck  us  at 
once  with  wonder  and  with  dread. 

At  such  a  moment—and  it  was  that 
in  which  these  volumes  appeared— wo 
despaired  of  effectually  securing  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  from  which  those,  and 
they  are  many,  on  whom  the  curse  of 
conceit  has  alighted,  might  turn  uide 
as  trite,  effete,  and  useless.  These  wa 
deemed  not  the  moliui  tempore  fundi — 
the  soft  season  to  soothe  tlie  prejudices 
of  either  ignorance  or  Icnowledge — tliis 
was  not  the  hour  to  cast  down  the 
idols  of  the  tribe,  the  raarket-pfaioe,  or 
llie  den.  But  the  door  has  now  closed 
on  the  babbler  of  debate  ;  and  calm  re- 
flection, or  at  least  its  opportunity,  has 
succeeded.  We  will  endeavour,  and 
Ciiptaiu  Hall's  first  volume  shall  be  our 
tHxt-book,  not  to  let  the  hour  pass  by 
unimproved. 

Ten  years  have  yet  to  roll  away,  be* 
fore  the  lordling  and  the  fop, the  flippant 
nepotes  of  doating  Whiggery,  can  be, 
without  restraint  or  stint,  sent  forth  to 
disgust  tlie  Eastern  world  with  the 
spectacle  of  English  degenerecy,  and 
to  loosen  our  hold  on  that  vast  coun- 
try, which  has  so  long  and  alone  been 
maintauied  by  integrity,  talent,  and 
good  faith.  During  this  period  much 
may  and  must  occur ;  ana  when  it  has 
elapsed,  a  Whig  ministry  may  no  longer 
afflict  the  land.  But  whether  Whig 


•  Fragments  of  Voynfres  and  Tnivels.  Hy  Capt.  Bsill  UaU,  R.N.,  F.R.8.  Thild 
Soma.  A  vols.  ISmo.  £di&burgb,  Cadell,  18^. 
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mitnile  will  terminate  in  anarehy 

loosonint;  the  bonds  of  trovernnnent, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  or  m  a 
belter  order  of  tilings,  rests  with  the 
Suoreme  Disposer.  We  can  only  hope 
or  fear — prepue  for  the  better  or  the 
worst  —  beinp;  assured  that  tlie  liest 
preparative  for  either  fortune  will  bo 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  an 
amended  cuUivatioa  of  our  moral 
faculties. 

Our  more  immediate  object  is  to 
inculcate  upon  those  who  raa^  here- 
after be  called  upon  to  act  m  this 
miglily  matter,  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Indian  affairs,  and  the  reciprocal 
intiuences  which  English  and  Asiatic 
minds  and  maimers  have  upon  each 
other;  for  little  has  this  subject  been 
hitherto  appreciated  or  understood. 
The  satirist  nas  said,  lliat  an  Ilnnlish 
washerwoman  cannot  sit  down  to 
bradiftst  before  voyages  have  been 

ferfbrmed  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
ndies  to  fetch  her  tea  and  sugar ;  and 
many,  while  laughiujjj  at  the  conceit, 
forget  that  any  other  considerations  are 
involved  in  the  loss  or  preservation  of 
our  Eastern  empire  or  Western  colo- 
nies, than  the  supply  or  diminution  of 
these  comparatively  trivial  luxuries. 
But,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Captain 
Hall,  the  rafluence  of  English  minds 
and  manners,  and  of  English  feelings, 
is  felt  in  the  daily  transactions  of  nearly 
ninety  millions  of  persons,  constituting 
the  population  of  British  India,  and  of 
the  alhed  or  protected  states.  And  the 
connexion  between  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  parent  state  and  that 
of  ib  Eastern  empire  is  so  close  and 
SO  inseparable,  that  any  thing  which 
taroishes  the  national  reputation  at 
home,  or  essentially  diminishes  its  pre- 
scriptive attribute  of  good  faith,  must 
be  fell  instantly,  and  probably  with 
tenfold  disaster  and  disgrace,  abroad. 
This  applies  especially  to  a  country 
where  almost  all  political  authority 
rests  upon  opinion,  and  where  any 
one  act  which  weakens  that  support 
must  necessarily  threaten  to  bring  the 
whole  stupendous  fabric  to  the  ground.** 
Vol.  i.  pp.  20,  30.  The  Indian  ques- 
tion, then,  is  one  that  comes  home  to 
us  all — not  merely  to  the  merchant, 
the  trader,  and  the  sailor ;  but  to  the 
maj)  whd  never  traverses  the  ocean, 
and  who  has  no  kith  or  kind  on  the 
shores  of  the  Carnalic  or  lu  liengal. 
To  understand  fully  the  nature  of  our 


lodian  government,  and  to  be  able  to 

judge  correctly  of  the  principles  which 
hold  it  together — to  obtain  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  fiscal  regulations  bf  which 
a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  sterling 

is  collected  from  as  many  provinces — 
or  of  the  intricacies  of  a  judicial  sy  stem 
by  which  justice  is  administered  over 
territories  under  our  rule  more  tbm 
twice  exceeding  the  extent,  and  thrice 
the  population,  of  all  I'urcipe  —  to 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  native 
troops  are  maintained,  and  diseiplined» 
and  led  by  British  officers,  is  in  truth 
a  gigantic  task — omitting  all  mention 
of  the  manners,  customs,  language, 
literature,  science,  and  religion  of  the 
native  poweis,  with  which  our  com- 
plicated interests  in  the  East  are  now 
interlaced  and  bound  up.  And  yet 
without  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  many,  nay  most  of  theic  things, 
who  can  safely  legislate  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  natives,  or  the  East 
India  Company's  government  ?  Alas, 
every  lover  of  speculative  chansje  thinks 
it  easy,  and  vainly  supposes  that  it  is 
possible,  by  legislative  enactments  in 
England,  to  exert  effectual  control  over 
the  tribes  and  tongues  of  Hindustan. 
With  them  the  voice  of  experience 
pleads  in  vain ;  and  from  them  we 
turn  to  those  who  may  eventually  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  India, 
who  have  ten  years  to  gather  informa- 
tion, and  whose  responsibility  is  as- 
suredly great  if  they  slight  the  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  wisdom  wfiidi 
those  years  will  supply.  Tlood  inten- 
tions alone  w  ill  not  suffice  here  ;  for, 
as  Captain  Hall  well  remarks,  "  There 
is  this  grand  disttnetioo  between  do- 
mestic and  political  albiis :  in  private 
life,  a  virtuous,  but  moderately  uifted 
person,  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
will  rarely  do  much  mischief ;  but  in 
the  government  of  extensive  coiiiitriet» 
a  well-intentioned  blockhead  may  often 
bring  the  severest  misery  upon  the 
heads  of  those  whom  it  is  his  puq^ose 
to  benefit ;  and  it  is  but  a  poor  satis- 
ftclion  to  know  that  his  intentions 
were  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that 
his  own  character  and  fortunes  are  in- 
volved in  the  national  wreck."  P.  36. 
The  inefficacy  of  mere  good  intentions, 
undirected  by  knowledge,  to  work  sub- 
stantial benefit  on  an  enlarged  scale', 
has  been  so  often  exhibited,  that  it 
would  seem  now  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition ;  but,  alas  1  ignorant  men,  and 
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weak  men,  and  wicked  men,  under  the 
specious  guise  of  philanAropy,  are 
still  too  widely  and  niinoosly  at  work 

to  allow  us  to  continue  silent  on  the 
subject ;  and  to  speak  out  upon  it, 
with  refereiice  either  to  the  Eastern  or 
Western  world,  exposes  us  to  nQ  gentle 
shower  of  censure.  We  are  lovers  of 
tyranny,  because  we  hesitate  to  eman- 
cipate, at  oJice  and  altogether,  every 
ignorant,  and  helpless,  or  mischievous 
(because  ignorant)  negro.  We  are 
stolid  admirers  of  every  thing  that  is, 
because  we  deny  that  every  species  of 
innovation  is  improvement.  We  are 
the  timid  slaves  of  an  execrable  super- 
atitioa,  because  we  avow  our  belief 
that  man*s  moral  destinies  are  con- 
nected with  other  worlds,  and  form 
but  a  portion  of  God's  government  of 
the  universe.  Be  it  so.  We  must, 
with  the  good  and  wise  of  every  age 
and  climate,  submit  to  the  calumnious 
infliction  ;  and  we  submit  rcjoicinudy  : 
for  mnximum  at  bonitatis  argwnentum 
malis  igiunmque  hommUrtu  diq^ieat.** 

In  truth,  John  Bull  is  an  anoma> 
lous  animal  —  intractable,  capricious, 
amusing;  but  though  often  running 
wrong,  we  recognise  in  him  too  many 
good  Qualities,  and  love  him  too  well, 
to  call  him  *<a  beast"  when  be  will 
not  exactly  obey  our  direction,  as  a 
voice  from  the  woolsack,  stealing  by 
the  dirty  by-way  of  l*rinting-house 
Square,  lately  proclaimed  the  worthv 
fmt  misguided  creature.  The  John  Bull 
of  former  days,  with  a  proud  contempt 
of  every  thing  that  was  not  homesj)un, 
and  an  impatience  of  any  thing  like 
difference  from  his  own  habits,  would 
constrain  every  nation  and  person  to 
his  own  standard,  with  a  tyranny  wor- 
thy of  the  gentle  ami  liberal  Procrustes. 
Beer  and  beet  must  be  the  food  and 
drink  of  every  people  who  would 
escape  the  imputation  of  folly,  if  not 
cannibalism  ;  the  muslins  of  the  South, 
and  the  furs  of  the  North,  were  to  be 
discarded  by  their  affected  wearers  for 
top-boots  and  leather  breeches.  These 
were  the  feelings  of  honest  John  in  hrs 
early  and  uncnlicrhtened  days  —  these 
were  his  odd>tie>  while  he  retained  the 
power  to  compel  a  compliance  with 
them.  Absurd  enough  they  often  were, 
and  Ridicule  thereupon  marked  John 
for  her  own  ;  and  many  of  his  grosser 
whims  were  laughed  out  of  him.  IJow 
have  thqr  been  replaced  ?  Has  be,  in 
losing  the  humorsome,  but  healtliy, 
vigorous  chancier  of  his  bygone  years. 


attained  a  wiser,  stronger  manhood? 
He  is  changed,  verily  he  is  changed — 
ahf  quantum  mututus  !  Ilis  bluff  ho- 
nesty, his  grotesque  humour,  his  quaint 
but  harmless  prejudices,  his  distinctive 
character  among  the  nations,  is  gone ; 
and  John  stands  forth  arrayed  in  the 
motley  robes  of  Liberality,  a  spectacle 
of  pity  for  his  friends,  and  of  derision 
for  his  foes,  who  chuckle  at  his  mimetic 
follies,  while  they  hasten  to  spoil  him. 

Multiform,  indeed,  are  tne  aspects 
under  which  modem  Libendity  reveals 
itself  Now  it  pules  and  whines  over 
stripes,  neglecting  all  wholesome  cha- 
rity and  ordained  duties,  while  it  seeks 
out  subjects  for  its  sickly  sorrow,  which 
anon  grown  too  acute  for  endurance, 
constrains  it  to  break  the  bars  of  a 
menagerie,  because  the  hysna  and  the 
wolf  look  melancholy  in  their  cage. 
At  another  time,  Liberality  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  bosom  of  a  man  who  seeks 
to  level  all  instituted  eminence,  on  the 
stale  pretence  of  equality,  but  in  reality 
to  gratify  a  spiteful  spirit.  Sheffidd 
can  furnish  a  representative  of  this 
mood  of  Liberality,  and  closely  in  con- 
nexion with  India,  of  which  we  have 
never  lost  sight  in  this  apparent  di- 
gression. But  in  a  review  like  the 
present  we  cannot  even  glance  at  Uie 
numerous  topics  which  (^aptain  Hall 
has  only  touched  upon  ;  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  argue  the  East  India  question 
fully  just  now,  for  it  would  be  out  of 
season  and,  for  immediate  purposely 
unavailing.  Lc  hon  temps  viendra. 
Our  main  and  instant  anxiety  is  to 
dispel  from  the  rising  generation  tliat 
ignorance  which  has  clouded  the  minds 
of  tlieir  fathers,  and  precluded  from 
their  view  the  real  bearings  of  this 
momentous  subject.  A  perfect,  or 
even  an  adequate  knowledge — for  per- 
fection on  so  boundless  a  theme  is  well 
nigh  inaccessible — can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  painstaking  diligence.  Let, 
however,  our  younger  readers  take 
Capt.  Hall  as  their  first  guide  through 
this  almost  untrodden  field,  and  be 
assured  that  it  is  one  fertile,  luxuriant, 
and  richly  rewarding  cultivation.  Above 
all  things,  in  their  researches  for  Indian 
information,  and  in  their  noviciate  for 
Indian  life,  let  them  eschew  that  Libe> 
ralily  which  has  been  their  fathers*  bane 
— whether  it  masks  its  "  monstrous 
visage  beneath  the  softening  tears  of 
sensibility — or  voluptuous  indolenee,  . 
shrinking  from  the  proximity  of  misery 
— or  well-meaning  but  mischievoui 
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ignorance,  which  meddles  but  lo  mar — 
or  croudihig  revenge,  wbieh  dettioyt 
because  superiority  it  iiMolenble. 

f)n  this  point  we  thus  earnestly 
enforce  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  because  entirely  and  in 
oar  loulii  conTinced  of  the  pfelininAry 
necessity  of  puiging  tlir  mind  flom 
cant,  before  it  can  successfully  ^rapplc 
with  so  multifarious  and  ditficult  nn 
inquiry.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ad- 
dressing those  who  nucy  be  called  on 
to  act  in  or  on  bdialf  of  India,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  revered  and  admir- 
able Sir  John  Malcohu.  Ala-^,  some 
months  ago,  we  saw  lura  joyous  in 
spirits,  and  ap|>arently  vigorons  in 
bealth ;  and  now  he  it  laid  low — 
prcmattirely  worn  out,  we  too  surely 
fear,  by  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
far-distant  race  whom  he  knew,  and 
loved,  and  ter?ed.  God  lighten  the 
heavy  guilt  of  those — if  such  there  be 
—  whose  madness  or  obduracy  rendered 
efforts  necessary,  which  perhaps  cost 
Malcolm  his  life  1  Young  uiuu,  who- 
ever thou  art,  ere  thou  aclest  either  a 
civil  or  military  part  in  India,  engrave 
these  words  on  the  tablets  of  thy  mind 
and  heart: 

You  are  called  npon  to  perform  no 
easy  task:  to  posspss  power,  hut  soklom 
to  exercise  it ;  to  witiienid  abuses  wliicli 
3ron  think  you  oould  oorreet;  to  sea  the 
errors,  if  not  crimes,  of  superstitious 
bi|^otry,  and  the  miseries  of  misrule,  and 
yet  forbear,  le«t  you  inpuie  interests  far 
greater  than  any  within  tlie  sphere  of 
your  linu'tcd  duties,  nnd  tlms  impede 
and  embarrass,  by  a  rash  change  and 
innovation  tliat  may  bring  loesl  benefit, 
the  slow  hut  certain  march  of  general 
improvpment.  Nothing  cnn  keep  you 
right  on  all  tliese  points  but  constant 
smrts  to  sdd  to  your  knowledge,  and 
accustoming  your  minds  tu  dwell  upon 
the  character  of  xh*<  I'ritish  power  in 
India,  and  that  of  the  umpire  over  which 
it  is  established.  That  empire,  comprs- 
hendinv  nnin«»rmi«  Hhiiii  »nA  natinn* 


are  now  its  possessors ;  and  if  we  desire 
to  prsssrve,  while  we  improv*  it,  we 

must  make  ourselves  completely  masters 
of  the  frame  of  the  atructttre,  to  its 
minutest  ornaments  snd  defects:  nor 
must  we  remove  the  amallcst  stone  till 
another  is  ready  suited  to  fill  the  vacant 
niche,  otherwise  we  may  inudverteatlj 
bring  ruin  on  oar  own  hesds  and  tbose 
of  others,  on  the  spot  where  we  too 
eaprerly  sought  to  erect  a  asooumsnt  of 

glor\'."* 

Our  pen  rests  in  its  course,  while  we 
consider  whether  we  should  devote  the 
whole  tpaee  allotted  to  this  article  to  a 
full  exposition  of  Capt.  ilaU's  Indian 
views,  or,  reserving  this  ampler  discus- 
sion fur  a  future  op[M>rlunity,  take  a 
cursory  survey  of  all  the  volumes  before 
us.  We  will  adopt  the  latter  plaD, 
which  wc  can  eflfect  within  moderate 
limits,  by  ^b^taining  from  much  quota- 
tion,— an  abstinence  by  no  means  easy 
to  practise,  as  a  perusal  of  their  con* 
tents  will  prove*  For  all  the  agreeable 
and  excellent  qualities  which  rendered 
the  former  series  so  delightful  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  present.  The  frolic 
liin  of  the  reefer,  and  perhaps  the  half- 
boyish  humour  of  the  lieutenant,  hat 
been  superseded  by  a  graver  spirit; 
but  tlirou^hout  there  is  breathed  a 
manly  cheerfulness,  which  evinces  that 
the  Captain,  in  devoting  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  his  kiogt 
has  practically  adopted  the  motto  of 
the  good  old  bishop, —  Serve  God, 
AM)  BE  cuLEBFUL.  Ouc  or  iwo  more 
pages  must  yet  be  given  to  a  svnopstt 
of  the  important  contents  of  the  met 
volume.  Queen  Eliziibeth  granted  a 
charter  to  a  body  of  her  merchants,  by 
which,  on  the  la&t  day  of  the  year  1600, 
they  were  erected  into  a  corporation, 
under  the  title  of  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  Ixmdon 
trading  to  the  Exist  Indies.  Capital, 
72,000/.  I  "  Such  were  the  small  be- 
ginnings of  Uiat  mighty  power  which 
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dons  tnitement  of  the  great  civil  war. 
The  trade  to  India  nai,  ai  might  be 
erpected,  in  thoee  days  of  democratic 
frenzy,  thrown  open  from  16^2  to 
1657  ;  after  which  Cromwell,  with  a 
sagacity  all  his  owo,  and  despising  the 
idle  c4momi  of  bit  ooBtempoiariee, 
who  theo,  as  now,  raised  the  hostile 
crv'  of  monopoly,  renewed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Company.  "  Charles  II. 
|pve  them  a  fresh  charter  in  1661, 
investing  them  not  only  with  eiclosive 
trading  pri\'ilcge8  for  fifteen  years,  but 
giving^  them  a  right  to  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  to  establish  military 
anthoritj.    What  was  of  siUl  more 


ipottnwe,  it  empowered  them  to 

make  war,  or  to  conclude  peace,  with 
the  *  infidels  of  India.'  This  charter, 
besides  sundry  minor  privileges,  per- 
mitted the  Ck>ropany  to  grant  iieenees 
to  pfitate  merchants  to  traffic  from 
port  to  port  in  India;  and  hence  the 
name  of  'country  traders*  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  multitude  of  coasters 
and  other  shipping.  Of  tins  test  com- 
merce the  nation  at  home  see  nothing 
and  know  little,  but  it  has  exercised, 
from  that  hour  to  this,  a  prodigious 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  India, 
and  of  coone  indiieetly  oontribnied 
essentially  to  the  commercial  wealth  of 
England.  Thn  capital  and  spirit  of 
enterprise,  indeed,  are  almost  all  Bri- 
tish which  set  these  active  traders  in 
motion,  and  keep  them  going  in  swans 
along  the  whole  line  of  A.<nadc  coast, 
from  Babelmandel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  Chinese  ocean,  and 
from  Acheen-head,  at  the  north  end  of 
tfM'  island  of  Samatra,  to  Cook's  Straits 
in  the  savage  islands  of  New  Zealand^ 
and  indeed  over  the  whole  of  the  not 
Indian  Arcljipelago." 

In  1663,  C  harles  II.  obtained  the 
isisnd  of  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese, 
as  part  of  the  unfortunate  Catherine's 
marrisge^portion.  In  1668,  he  made  it 

iwiinff  unable  to 


Two  most  important  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  acaralbl  oonsidei^ 
■tion  of  the  events  which  occaifid  dnr- 

ing  the  periods  of  which  we  have  only 
been  enabled  to  give  the  dates.  First, 
that  India  could  no  longer  be  held  as  a 
mere  trading  station.  Secondly,  that  il 
could  not  be  managed  as  a  colony, 
liable  to  the  fluctuations  incident  to  so 
uncertain  a  body  as  his  maiesty's  mi- 
nisters. The  English  indtTiduafly,  and 
practically,  are  not  under  the'  influenoe 
of  public  spirit.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  will  startle  the  superficial,  and 
offend  the  testy,  but  it  is  capable 
of  abundant  proof.  An  Eoglisnmaa 
swaggers  through  the  straetsonforaign 
city,  proud  of  his  name  because  it  se- 
cures to  him  personal  respect ;  but  he 
seeks  only  personal  honour  or  private 
gain,  and  will  not  be  checked  in  the 
gratification  of  one  selfish  desire,  by  re* 
flocting  on  the  tendency  of  his  conduct 
as  derogatory  to  or  exalting  the  Eng- 
lish character.  The  liabituated  feeling 
of  being  a  British  officer  and  weiring 
his  migesty's  uniform,  corrects,  and  in 
most  cases  subdues,  this  self-indulgent 
feeling  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  the 
strong  arm  of  discipline  effectually 
cufbs  the  act  wheve  it  cannot  stifle  the 
wish.  But  look  at  the  master  of  a 
merchantman  and  his  unruly  crew  :  we  * 
could  fill  columns  on  this  subject,  de- 
tailing cases  which  we  have  ourselves 
wilnsased  of  the  iaynrious  effects  pro- 
duced by  Engli^  conduct  abroad. 
For  the  sake  of  home  readers,  still  in- 
dignant at  our  apparently  unpatriotic 
dogma,  we  would  ask,  what  would  be 
the  probable  result  of  an  nnKaiited  ao» 
cess  being  afforded  to  the  public  to  our 
museums,  libraries,  and  gardens  ?  The 
sculpture  of  Canova  would,  within  a 
week,  be  overspread  wiUi  the  ribaldry 
of  Cheapoide— the  monuments  ni  mt 
great  departed,  who  had  lived  for  their 
country's  service  and  died  in  her  de- 
fence, would  be  defiled  by  those  for 
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of  public  honour,  and  flagrant  abuses  of 
every  kiiul  ,  hnd  grown  to  such  frightful 
magnitude  as  lo  justify  much  of  the 
fieree  dedaniatioii  of  Bme,  though  be 
burled  it  not  at  the  really  guilty  parties, 
but  against  him  who  brought  these  evils 
to  light,  and  pointed  out  the  way  lo 
better  things  —  the  benefactor  of  bis 
couoUy,  and  the  true  friend  to  the 
natives  of  India,  Warren  IIastikos. 
Pitt,  Vox,  Burke,  Dundas.and  others, 
the  most  able  statesmen  of  the  time,  ad- 
dressed tiieniselves  to  grapple  with  this 
oomplicatcd  question,  which,  in  these 
days,  every  puerile  sciolist  thinks  so 
easy  of  solution. 

The  inquiries  and  reports  in  parlia- 
ment in  1783  paved  the  way  for  the 
introdvetlon  or  iinproveroents  in  the 
administration  of  East  Indian  affairs, 
which  have  since  been  so  successfully 
beneficial,  and  in  1784  Mr.  Pitt  s  bill 
was  passed,  and  ibnr  or  five  acts  expla- 
natofy  of  it  in  ITSd,  and  another  very 
importnnt  bill  in  17B8  declaiatOfy  of 
the  intentions  of  the  first  bill. 

We  have  not  space  to  analyse  these 
cdebiBted  enactments,  nor  to  detail 
the  conflicts  through  whidi  they  were 
carried  ;  neither  can  we  report  the  in- 
structive discussions  which  they  called 
forth.  Most  of  our  readers  must  be 
'  acquainted  generally  with  the  bills  of 
Pitt  and  Fox ;  sufltoe  it  then  here  to 
remark,  that  they  were  respectively 
characterised  by  much  of  the  spirit  and 
mode  of  operation  of  tiie  opposmg  par- 
tics  whom  these  great  men  led.  Pitt 
wisely,  and  with  as  little  alteration  as 
possible,  adapted  already  fabricated 
machinery'  to  his  puqx)se ;  and  look- 
ing cheerfully  with  a  sound  and  en- 
larged philosophy  on  human  nature, 
confidea  his  design  to  generous  and 
manly  principles.  Fox  swept  away 
all  prepared  matter,  remodelled  every 
thing,  and  trusting  not  to  houourable 
impulse  Ibr  the  furtherance  of  his  main 
objects,  bent  all  his  attention  on  febri- 
cating  forms  to  prevent  men  from  kna- 
very. It  is  a  curious  problem,  which 
we  would  give  a  uremium  to  see  well 
worked  ou^  Why  do  Whigs  invariably 
treat  all  men  as  rogues  ?    Many  of  the 

f)rovisions  of  Fox's  India-bill  are  simi- 
ar  to  recent  measures,  though  we  sus- 
pect that  Mr.Foic,  all  Whwas  he  was, 


far  it  aerrces  with  the  measure  of  1833: 
it  abolished  the  court  of  directors,  and 
deprived  the  Company  of  every  appoint- 
ment, civil,  military,  and  coeaniewial» 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  vesting  the 
whole  {xitronage  in  certain  new  com-  ' 
missioner^,  who  were  not  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  ministers,  nor  even  lo 
fwld  commumcatioo  with  tbcin;  bat 
were  by  Mr.  Fox  invested  with  powers 
and  privilea:es  which  mi«jht  bare  in- 
volved England  in  war  with  any  state, 
without  even  the  knowledge  of  his  ma- 
jesty's govenment  I  The  leer  of  the 
treaswy-bench  was  surely  not  here  At 
beginning  of  k?L:islative  wisdom  ! 

Mr.  Pitt's  biil  left  the  commerce  and 
the  whole  of  the  patronage  to  the  Com- 
pany. But  the  most  important  ofaB 
the  chanties  he  introduced  was  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  the  Board  of  Control —  j 
a  measure  cavilled  at  in  its  lucepuon, 
end  often  censured  since :  but  which, 
we  deliberately  think,  has  produced 
the  result  aimed  at  by  its  far-sighted 
founder — that  amalgamation  of  India 
with  the  administration  at  home,  which 
should  render  Hindustan  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  empire.  It  has  so  , 
engrafted,  as  it  wer  ,  that  luxuriant 
branch  on  the  parent  stock,  as,  by  im- 
parting the  same  circulation,  to  cause 
It  to  bear  the  same  fruit  as  the  originel 
from  which  il  sprung.  j 

In  closing  for  awhile  this  important 
subject,  we  will  quote  and  subscribe 
our  heart-uttered  Amen  to  the  eloquent 
prayer  of  Capuin  Hall.  Would  to 
God,"  says  he,  with  honest  iiimmj, 
"  and  I  say  it  with  the  most  heartfelt 
conviction  of  its  utility  and  importance 
to  millions  upon  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  India — would  to  Ood  that 
I  could  describe,  in  terms  adeqtmtely 
forcible  to  engage  the  attention  and 
convince  the  understanding  of  those 
whom  it  so  deeply  concerns,  the  count- 
torn  advantages  which  the  poor  nativea 
of  those  regions  actually  enjoy  at  this 
moment,  under  the  present  much-abused 
system  of  government.  For  while  I 
freely  grant  there  exist  many  evils  in 
the  system,  I  believe  veiy  few  of  these 
are  susceptible  of  much  improvement; 
and,  assuredly,  none  of  sudden  or  ex- 
tensive changes  for  the  better.  I  admit  Google 
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wtt  in  times  post,  is  not  qaite  to  fter- 

fect  as  it  may  prove  in  the  millennium. 
I  admit,  too,  thnt  the  natives  of  tlie 
upper  ranks  do  not  enjoy  the  authority 
amongst  their  countrymen  which  they 
enjoyed  of  old ;  and  that  amongst  them 
there  must  necessarily  exist  some  na- 
tural feeling  of  humiliation,  at  witness- 
ing the  extension  of  an  authority  winch 
has  absorbed  so  much  their  own  im- 
Pjortance.  Nevertheless,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  do  firmly  believe  that  India 
is,  at  this  moment,  more  tranquil  and 
more  prosperous  than  ever  it  has  been 
bdbve.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  inter- 
esting country  enjoy  more  real,  pnic- 
tical  freedom,  than  they  could  hope  to 
possess  under  their  own  native  rulers, 
or  will  enjoy  again  under  any  rulers 
whatsoever,  if  we  shall  incautioiisly 
interfere  with  a  system  of  such  enor* 
mous  complexity  and 'extent." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who 
hai  seen,  in  his  time,  the  working  of 
almost  every  form  of  government  in 
the  world ;  who  is  no  bigot-worshipper 
of  monarchy  and  nobles  as  such,  nor 
iocui-able  idolater  of  democracy,  after 
witnessing  its  erils  and  its  errors  ■  who 
bailed  wiu  all  the  fervour  of  a  young 
and  passionate  spirit,  the  birth-day  of 
what  he  fondly  welcomed  as  liberty 
in  the  nascent  republics  of  Chili  and 
Pern,  though  his  nopes  in  that  quarto: 
have  been  sadly  blighted ;  who  is  no 
hired  advocate,  nor  even  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Company  whose  policy 
be  applauds;  while  he  —  a  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy — boldly  and  severely 
censures  the  measures  of  his  majes^s 
ministers.  And  by  wh  it  is  this  system 
to  be  replaced? — this  **  imperial  corpo- 
ration,'* as  it  was  aptly  styled  by  the 
last  of  England's  orators,  in  his  last 
public  speMsh,  ''which  has  produced  a 
race  of  men  adequate  to  its  adminis- 
tration. I  venture  to  say,''  contnuied 
Cakmng,  in  noticing  Uie  appointment 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  '*  I  venture  to  say,  that 
there  cannot  be  found  in  Europe  any 
raonarchy,  which  within  a  yiven  time 
has  produced  so  many  men  of  the  first 
talents,  in  civil  and  military  life,  as 
India  has,  within  the  sam*  [>tiiod,  first 
rean?d  for  lur  own  use,  and  then  given 
to  their  native  country."  And  by  what 
is  this  system  to  be  replaced  ?  iiy  the 
misrule,  oomiptioDS,  and  imbecility  of 
onr  colonies?  or  the  nepotism  of  a 
gcaapingy  or  the  fluctuations  of  a  weak 


administratioa  at  home?  Longum  iter 
per  prmupta,  breve  per  exempla  :  Brah- 

mins  are  to  be  taught  patience  by  Lord 
Durliam  ;  Soodras,  honesty  and  deco- 
rum by  Silk  iiuckingham;  and  VVarreo 
Hastings  may  be  succeeded  by  Loid 
Uowick. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  nar- 
rative of  excursions  tn;ule  by  the  Cap- 
tain in  Ceylon,  and  ditfereut  parts  of 
India,  most  of  them  by  the  assistance 
and  permission,  and  some  of  them  in 
company  with  his  commanding-officer, 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
whom  the  possession  of  every  great 
and  amiable  quality  coittpiied  to  make 
one  of  the  most  interestipg  men  of  his 
time.  The  passages  in  which  this 
high-minded  man  is  presented  to  the 
reader,  must  increase  the  admiration 
which  we  trust,  Ibr  the  credit  of  their 
taste,  a  majori^ofthe  British  nation 
still  feel  for  the  navy.  And  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  grown  weary  of  tlie 
graver  discussions  to  which  we  have 
directed  their  attentioii,  they  may  re* 
fresh  themselves  with  this  cheerful  vo- 
lume, filled  with  sketches  in  our  intel- 
ligent traveller's  best  style.  Every 
page  deserves  perusal ;  amusement  and 
mstruction  are  every  where  delightfully 
blended ;  and  what  may  advance  the 
interests  of  his  profession  in  the  way 
of  augmented  information,  is  never,  in 
bis  most  joyous  hours,  overlooked  or 
neglected  bf  Captain.  Halt  In  his 
mirthful  moments,  we  must  say  that 
the  Captain  descants  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  with  the  tact  and  taste  of 
an  Am))hytrion  after  our  own  heart — 
for  we  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  opinion,  that  the  man  who 
dues  not  think  about  his  dniner,  can- 
not usefully  think  about  any  thiuK; 
and  his  account  of  a  supper  in  ttie 
woods  of  Ceylon,  really  made  us  not 
only  envious  but  hungry.  We  under- 
stand that  he  now  dare  not  either 
smoke  cigars  or  quafi'  Lafitte ;  and, 
since  the  field  of  Assaye,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  been  a  Iwo^lan-^ 
sherry  man.  We  love  and  revere  the 
Marshal  and  the  Captain,  and  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  commiserate  the  suffer- 
ings of  each,  which  may  haye  been 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  same  cause 
—  the  malaria  of  Seringapalam,  that 
most  unhealthy  spot  in  India.  Colonel 
Wellesley  occupied  Tipooo's  palace, 
while  governor  of  that  nr-famed  fbr- 
tress ;  and  within  the  same  walls 
Captain  ilall  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
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t'ongle  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which 
le  has  not  recovered  to  this  hour.  It 
may  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to 
lewD,  dial  '^the  dish  we  call  enrry, 
pronounced  kari  by  the  natives,  is  not 
of  Indian,  nor  indeed  of  Asiatic  origin 
at  all.  It  is  not  known  to  the  Persians, 
ArabS|  Cliinese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  or 
to  any  of  the  Indian  islanders.  Neither 
is  it  known,  even  at  this  day,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan  itself;  except 
to  such  as  are  in  fie^uent  communi- 
catkM  with  Europeans.  Even  the 
word  curry,  or  kari,  is  not  supposed  to 
be  of  genuine  Indian  origin  ;  in  short, 
tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  currios 
were  tirst  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese :  and  thie  ykm  w  in  wmie 
degree  supported  by  the  consideration 
that  chilies,  or  capsicums  (so  invariably 
one  of  the  most  important  ingredients) 
are  known  to  be  natives,  not  of  Asia 
hatAmeriee.'' 

Bf  the  way,  epeaking  of  AnMriotn 
Oi^)sicum!?,  have  any  of  our  readers 
erer  tasted  a  pepper-pot,  made  by  the 
native  Indians  on  the  Spanish  main  ? 
If  noty  let  then  be  annred  that  they 
have  not  eihansted  the  luxuries  of  tife; 
but  as  the  voyage  is  rather  lon<r  to  taste 
it  —  further  hv  some  few  inik's  than 
Quiu's  annual  trips  to  Bath  for  John 
Doff^— we  would  lefer  them  for  an 
imagnMd  banquet  tiieraon  to  a  very 
imising,  though  now  nrtrlected  work, 
Dr.Pinkard's  Nott  s  on  the  W  ent  Indies. 
liut  the  Hindoos  are  wretchedly  behind 
the  Europeans  in  every  article  of  teal 
luxury ;  for  even  the  admirable  punkah, 
which,  though  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, is  invaluable,  as  rendering  an 
Indian  climate  not  merely  tolerable, 
bat  Indian  rooms  far  cooler  than  Loo- 
don  bouses  in  Ai^^t;— the  punkah 
(which,  be  it  known  to  the  tinlcarned, 
is  merely  a  large  fan,  suspended  to  the 
roof,  and  waved  to  and  fro  by  the  at- 
tendants) was  devised  by  the  Bengal 
officers  who  served  with  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  in  1791.  We  wish  Captain 
Hall  (in  whose  merriment  there  is  more 
wisdom  than  in  many  men's  gravity) 
would  write  a  book  for  the  use  of 


the  Ceylon^e  canoe?,  Peruvian  bal«s, 
and  the  floating  windlass  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  fishermen,  contains  asaBy  a 
hint  pregnant  with  nseful  inatruetion 

to  the  service,  and  which  may  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  numerous  emer- 
gencies to  which  naval  men  are  ex- 
posed. The  graphic  deicripCiofis  will 
make  it  delighttbl  to  the  genoal  vender ; 
but  we  have  not  space  to  quote  sufr 
ciently  for  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
technical  matter;  of  the  utility  of  which, 
liOwevet»aeme  conceptioB  may  befora^ 
ed  when  we  state,  that  had  any  one  el 
the  crew  of  the  French  frigate  -Mf'duse 
—  the  shipwreck  of  which,  m  1816, 
cannot  be  fonrotten  —  been  acquainted 
with  the  simple  principle  of  the  guars, 
hy  whidi  the  Peruvian  hdea  is  steered, 
not  one  of  the  lives  —  all  so  horribly, 
and  some  so  atrociously  sacrificed  — 
need  have  been  lost.  Chapter  the 
fourth,  on  the  snrf  at  Ifadras,  iavround 
up  1^  Captain  Halls  expressmg  his 
surprise  that  a  chain-pier  has  nerer 
been  erected  there,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Brighton,  which  has  so  well  resisted 
the  worst  weather.  We  were  never  at 
Madras,  and  cannot  therefore  givte  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  from  per^nal 
experience ;  but  we  must  feel  how  im- 
portant such  a  work  would  be  in  a 
commerrial  point  of  view,  and  not 
merely  as  a  leliflf  to  a  passenger's  ner- 
votis  fears  in  a  masuUah  boat.  Such  a 
hint,  however,  from  so  accurate  and 
competent  an  observer,  ourht  to  be 
attended  to,  and  the  foasibifitir  of  the 
scheme  examined.  The  smf  at  Madias, 
of  course,  differs  in  degree'^  of  rough- 
ness, according  to  the  weather ;  but 
would  not  its  regular  rollers  oppose  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  drrving  of 
piles,  which  might  wdl  resist  the  wind 
and  waves  when  once  firmly  down  ? 
At  Brighton,  the  tide  ebbs  l>eyond 
two-thirds  of  the  piles  altogether ;  ar>d 
at  the  outermost  there  is  no  heavy 
surf,  except  when  the  wind  btowi 
strong  southerly  or  westerly. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  moment  to 
projects  involving  mightier  results  than 
the  nronosed  erection  of  a  rhain-nipr 
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quently  made,  and  they  have  been 
many,  has  ooiifinMd  «s  in  onr  fin^ 
lueiljf  enieBsed  opnikni  i  and  we  nay 

now  add  to  our  collected  facts,  the 
vast  works  for  artificial  irrigation  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Hall  near  the 
Candehy  lake,  in  Ceylon,  the  work  of 
a  remote  antiquity  ;  and  the  more  vast 
tanks  in  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  still 
existing  in  practical  usefulness.  These 
embankments,  or  bunds  as  they  are 
called,  stretch  for  miles— one  tank, 
near  Seringa  patam,  is  almost  thirty 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  so  nume- 
rous are  they  in  the  Mysore  country, 
that,  from  an  eminence,  Captain  Hall 
cotinted  more  than  a  hundred;  some 
of  them  six,  eight,  and  t£n  miles  round, 
and  the  least  not  less  \hnu  two  or  three. 
What  would  be  liie  effect  of  such  works 
in  Africa,  for  the  construction  of  which 
there  are  woikmen,  water,  and  level? 
The  Indus  and  the  Cauvery  are  tapped 
to  fertilise  the  circumjacent  plains ; 
can  any  engineer  tell  us  why  a  similar 
operation  may  not  be  performed  on 
the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  tne  Congo,  or 
the  nameless  streams  which  meander 
through  the  turgid  swamps  of  Africa? 
Would  not  the  result  be  a  more  effec- 
tual cessation  of  the  slave-trade,  than 
consigning  the  white  population  of  the 
Carribean  islands  to  the  knives  and 
hatchets  of  emancipated  negroes  ? 

We  have  fulfilled  our  promise  to 
abstain  from  quotation,  but  we  cannot 
ciose  our  notioe  of  this  admirable  vo- 
lame  without  giving,  in  our  intelligent 
traveller's  own  words,  the  description 
of  a  pnlankeen.  No  book  that  we 
have  ever  met  with  contains  so  good  a 
one;  and  we  suspect  it  will  be  novel 
to  most  Europeans,  who  usually  think 
of  a  palankeen  as  only  different  from  a 
sedan-chair,  in  that  its  occupur  main- 
tains a  recumbent  instead  of  a  sitting 
posture. 

''The  palankeen  is  about  six  fest  long, 
hy  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  serves  at 
night- time  for  a  bed,  in  the  day-time  for 
a  pailoor.  In  the  front  part  or  the  inte. 
rior  is  iMsd  a  broad  slxlf,  undfrneath 


dowa.  Many  travellers  choose  to  have 
a  lamp  fixed  in  one  ooner,  with  a  Am 
face  turned  inwards,  hut  trimmed  from 

without,  for  rending  or  for  sleeping  by. 
The  bottom,  or  seat,  ia  made  of  atripa 
of  rattan,  like  that  of  a  ehalr,  over  whieh 
is  laid  a  light  elastic  mattraaa,  made 
either  of  horse-hair,  or,  which  is  still 
better,  I  believe,  of  the  small  shavings 
used  in  dressing  the  bamboo  and  rattan. 
Across  the  pulankeen,  at  the  distance  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  end,  is  hung  a 
fiat  square  eushion,  buttoned  tightly  from 
aide  to  aide,  for  the  travellers  baek  to 
rest  af»ainst ;  while  his  feet  are  prevented 
from  slipping  forwards  by  a  cross- bar, 
similar  in  pimciple  to  tfie  strslelieiain  a 
boat,  against  which  the  rowera  plant 
tlieir  feet.  This  bar,  which  alides  up 
and  down  in  slits  cut  at  the  aides  of  the 
palankeen,  is  capsble  of  befar  shiftsd 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  eno,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  voyatrer's  legs, 
or  to  his  choice  of  position.  J  n  the  space 
behind  the  enahion,  or  rest  for  the  back, 
are  stowed  away,  in  the  day-time,  the 
sheets,  blankets,  pillow,  and  other  night- 
things  ;  sad  in  ue  aet  above,  two  or 
three  changes  of  clothes,  in  case  of  any 
accident  separating  the  traveller  from  his 
heavy  bag^agb.  In  the  drawers  may  be 
kept  shavuig  artieles,  and  snch  nick* 
knacks  as  a  compass,  thermometer,  sketchp 
book.  On  the  shelf  behind,  a  few  books, 
among  which,  of  courae,  will  be  found  a 
road-book  and  a  Hindostanee  voeabalsfj, 
jostling  with  a  teapot  and  sugar-caiiistor. 
L'nder  the  muttrnss  an  infinity  of  small 
thin^^  may  be  hid,  provided  they  be 
flattish.  In  each  corner  of  this  moving 
bouse  are  placed  little  round  sockets  for 
bottles  and  glasses.  Many  other  odds 
and  ends  of  eoroforts  and  conveniences 
suggest  themselves  as  tlie  journey  ad- 
vances, or  may  be  found  cut  and  dry  in 
expensive  palankeens.  I  apeak  merely 
of  what  mine  poesessed,  and  it  waa  a 
very  ordinary  anir,^eheap  and  atrong, 
ana  not  too  heavy.  Alon^  the  top,  on 
the  outside,  ia  laid  a  wax  cloth  cover, 
wUeh,  when  not  in  use,  ia  rolled  up ; 
but  in  rainy  weather,  or  when  tlie  night- 
air  becomes  chill,  this  cloth  is  let  so  loose 
as  to  envelope  the  whole  palankeen.  At 
each  end  there  is  fixed  a  single  strong 
smooth  bar,  which  res*-  ■ 
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not  •  little  the  weHi  tn  nBaf  ea  the 

hntCiessos  and  pinnnrlcs  of  llenrv  Vll/s 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
goglet  is  hung  in  front,  that  the  dew 
which  exudes  from  its  pores  maj  be 
eTSporated  bv  tin-  rurn-nt  of  nir  it  en- 
connters  as  the  bearers  move  on :  and 
thus,  eren  in  the  hottest  weather,  s  cool 
draught  of  water  may  always  beobtsiaed* 
Under  the  ]>ole  behind  are  liuiig  a  tea- 
kettle, coffee-pot,  and  a  curious  but  use- 
fill  kbid  of  waih-hand  basin,  imported 
from  China,  of  n  cylindrical  ah^M,  msde 
of  wood  highly  varnished." 

"  A  atranger,  or  grithn,  oa  he  is  called, 
on  first  getting  into  s  palankeen  at  Madras, 
is  naturally  much  alarmtM],  and  often 
rather  distressed,  at  the  hideous  sounds 
made  by  the  bearers,  as  he  naturail? 
fancies  the  men  must  be  suffering  dreed* 
fully  under  Uu-ir  loud,  riu  re  have  been 
instances  of  Jobuny  >iewcomes  00  pro- 
digiously sensitlTe  or  spooney,  as  sc« 
tually  to  got  out  end  walk  in  the  aan« 
to  the  particular  amusement  of  the  bfurers, 
who,  it  is  alleged,  moke  their  yelU  doubly 
horrible  when  they  fancy  tliey  hsTO  ceugut 
n  priffin.  I  do  conft  ss  that,  at  first,  it  feela 
a  little  queer  to  be  carried  along  on  men's 
abouldera  j  but  this  is  a  great  waa te  of 
syapethy,  inesmneh  as  emy  man  eo 
carrying  you  is  not  only  a  servant  at  will, 
but  a  very  well-paid,  contented  servant, 
and  one  or  a  caste  whose  greatest  nleasure 
and  snzietj  is  to  be  ao  employee — who 
mokes  money  by  it,  and  saves  it,  and  buys 
land,  and  becomes  in  time  a  gentleman 
in  his  WSJ.  I  never  remenber  to  have 
heard  the  brawny  Highlanders,  who 
carry  people  about  in  rhairs  in  Edin- 
burgh, littth,  uud  eUewhere,  accused  of 
any  eitrs  servility,  becense  they  lifted 
the  box  containing  their  employer,  in- 
stead of  driving  the  hordes  which  dragged 
thecarringf  liolding  the  same  personages. 
In  short,  all  these  mutters  turn  on  ns^pe; 
and  the  di  uc»'  is  in  it  if  the  parties  most 
concerned  are  not  the  beat  judges  of  what, 
mmn  tibe  whole,  is  most  to  their  mind. 
But  the  fashion  now-a-da^-s  is  to  cramcoaa- 
passion  down  contented  people's  thronts, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  philosophers 


wbicb  «fe  think  woold  go  fiv  to  hasten 

the  arrival  of  the  day  which  Capu  Hall 

anticipates,  when  it  will  be  accounted 
a  privjlegc  to  enter  the  navy, and  a  dxs- 

Srace  to  be  turned  out  of  it  —  in  short, 
le  contents  of  this  volume  are  at  onoe 
80  interesting  and  important  that  ippc 
are  half  disposed  to  retract  our  promise 
to  comprise  the  whole  series  in  this 
article.  13ut,  hang  it  1  we  are  not 
Whigs,  90  we  will  keep  our  word. 
The  chapters  on  commissioning  a  ship 
and  fitting  out  will  please  every  one, 
and  to  the  young  naval  student  and 
freshly  entered  reefer  will  be  highly 
useful. 

Naval  gunnery  is  discussed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  attention  at  the  Ad- 
miralty as  well  as  in  the  after-cabin. 
And  may  eveiy  commander  learn  not 
only  how  to  do  his  own  duty,  but  like- 
wise how  to  lead  others  to  the  cheerful 
performance  of  theirs,  by  perusing  the 
anecdotes  of  tlie  incomparable  Nelson. 
**  Would  to  God  we  could  all  lenra 
really  to  imitate  his  example,  and  not 
only  know  what  is  right,  but  piactiae 
what  we  know  !** 

The  subject  of  impressment  is  ap- 
proached by  Captain  Hall,  as  it  moat 
be  by  all  tmwghtful  and  wdl-infbnnod 
men,  as  one  of  momentous  and  even 
"terrific"  import,  liis  matter-of-fect 
reasoning  upon  it  is  admirable,  espe- 
cially in  that  most  impcMant  point  of 
view  which  is  invariably  put  out  of 
sight  by  declaimers  on  shore — its  bear- 
ings vipoii  the  feelings  of  sailors  them- 
selves. A  iiriUbh  seaman peculiarities 
(we  speak  of  a  thorough-bred  one)  are 
no  more  understood  on  shore  than  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sirius.  Ihit  those  greutly  err  who,  re- 
garding Jack's  sirapliciiy  in  many  land 
matters,  believe  him  destitote  or  saga- 
city, and  unable  to  appreciate  moral 
motives,  and  those  of  lugh  order  too. 

Tlie  night-watches  of  the  deck  induce 
•   •      -     -   ..  . 
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we  found  him.   This  wc  roentioOy  at 

we  are  about  to  use  his  testimony  in 
proof  of  our  assertion  as  to  the  igno- 
'  nmce  of  landsmen  of  the  real  character 
'  of  the  navy  and  naval  men.   He  had 
serveil  for  several  years  in  the  navy, 
and  on  the  paying  ofl'  of  one  of  his 
si  lips,  had  been  induced  to  enter  on 
board  the  Falcon,  Loid  Yaiborough's 
yacht.   He  served  one  season,  hut  ex- 
pressed his  unqualified  dislike  to  such 
service  :    he   hated,  to  use  his  own 
;  words,  "niggling  at  nails,  and  playing 
the  man-oMvar's  man."  The  commo- 
dote  of  the  Yacht  Club  —  oh,  dearl 
wc  mean  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron — 
conceives  naval  discipline  to  consist  in 
harassing  his  men  with  petty  obser- 
▼ancesy  polishing  pins,  and  brightening 
balls  to  decorate  the  oombings  of  the 
hatchway.    Sailor  .is  my  Lord  Yar- 
horough  fancies  himself,  he  is  far  from 
being  a  seaman ;  and  can  never  keep 
a  crew  Ibf  two  seaaons  together.  This 
is  a  Act  BOtorioos  at  Cowes ;  but  whe- 
ther it  originates  in  the  habitude  of 
"Whigs  to  play  the  tyrant  in  small, 
when  too  feeble  to  enact  a  grander  op« 
pression,  or  in  hb  lordship  s  fiiUadoiis 
mncies  of  what  a  man-of-war  really 
is,  we   shall   not  trouble  ourselves 
to  ascertain;  and  most  certainly  shall 
tender  no  apologies  for  our  freedom 
with  a  man  whose  arrogant  assumption 
of  command,  and  impudent  use  of  the 
British  name  at  the  court  of  Cherbourg, 
has  gone  far  to  dissolve  a  club  which 
not  only  afforded  healthy  recreation  to 
its  members,  and  employment  to  many 
useful  hands,  but  likewise  tended  to 
improve  our  naval  architecture.  Now 
that  Lord  Yarborough  has  prostrated 
the  memben  at  Uie  feet  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  sought  to  invest  the  dub 
with  a  character  of  Whig  partisanship, 
the  sooner  gentlemen  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  fettered  in  their  recreations  dis- 
pern  tbemsdves,  or  discard  their  oom* 
modoie!!  the  better. 


This  short  anecdote  may  wdl  apply, 

by  way  of  illustration,  to  our  ar<!^iment 
on  the  mischievous  misapprehensions 
of  naval  matters  which  have  so  marred 
all  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment. The  legality  of  impressment 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  when  recorder  of 
Bristol ;  on  which  Franklin  attempted 
to  be  smart  and  playful.  How  he 
succeeded  may  be  seen  in  his  memoirs; 
but  having  no  wish  to  libel  the  philo- 
sopher of  Philadelphia,  we  will  not 
tnmscribe  liis  draUeries  on  a  diy4and 
argument. 

The  cruelty  of  impressment  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  though  heart-break- 
ing instances  from  homeward-bound 
tnulers  have  often  occuned.  To 
pretend  that  there  is  no  evil  in  inK 
pres^ment,  would  be  nearly  as  unrea- 
sonable as  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
evil  in  pain,  in  poverty,  or  in  war 
itself.  But  I  deny,^'  confinoes  Captain 
Hall,  "  that  the  evib  incident  to  any 
of  these  calamities  are  unmaiedy  or  in- 
capable of  alleviation." 

This  is  the  philosophical  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject ;  but  our  lessening 
limits  preclude  enlarged  remarks.  The 
topic,  however,  shall  be  shortly  resumed 
alone,  and  at  length. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  praise  many 
of  the  descriptive  sketches  scattered 
over  this  volume,  as  equal  in  graphic 
power  to  any  of  Captain  Hall's  former 
productions.  The  goose-feast  on  board 
the  L^ra  at  Deptford,  and  in  the  Can- 
Ion  nver,  and  nis  own  aniious  night- 
watch,  to  take  an  obsenation  while 
runnin<z:  for  the  British  Channel  before 
a  hard  south-west  gale,  are  admirable. 
His  last  chapter,  containing  an  account 
of  his  journey  to  superintend  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  embarkation  at  Portsmouth,  in 
the  autumn  of  IHiU,  is  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  three  volumes. 
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No.  IX. 

IHB  WBSIMINSTtB  Ri:  VIEW  ON,  I.  IH  Er-TRADD  ;   1 1 .  A  BS£S  TEEISH  ; 
III.  THE  GKEAILSI  UAI  l'INLsS  PRINCIPLE. 


We  are  altogether  disappointed  in  the 
reply  of  the  Westminstt  r  Review.  We 
calculated  on  finding  in  Col.  Thompson 
at  UhoC  eMier  sufficiMt  aeatenets  to 
ftaune  a  smart  lejoiDder,  or  sufficient 
prudence  lo  keep  entirely  clear  of  the 
question.  As  to  the  humility  or  in- 
genuousness which  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  tstcff  and  concedes  to  tbe 
fiirce  of  reason,  we  had  seen  rather  too 
much  of  the  manoeuvring  of  political 
economists  to  dnam  of  meetiiig  with 
any  ilung  of  that  kind. 

lite  ankde  in  opestioB  (the  first  ia 
tiie  Wtttmbukr  Review  for  Octobei) 
it  rather  of  the  strangest.  After  quoting 
our  paper  of  July  as  the  text  of  his 
essay,  he  flies  off  at  once  in  a  tangent, 
and  never  once  approaches  the  subject 
of  diat  paper  till  he  has  filled  eleven 

Cages  with  another  discussion.  He 
ad  owned  his  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  argument,  and  he  had 
also  made  bis  feaders  acquainted  with 
it.  And  yet,  instead  of  addressing 
himself  to  its  refutation,  he  sits  down 
to  invent  and  to  indite  another  piece  of 
ratiocination,  professedly  on  our  side 
the  question ;  which  having  done,  he 
chuckles  over  his  own  performance; 
declares  it  to  be  "a  better  defence"  of 
our  case  than  we  ourselves  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  then  gravely  commences 
tiie  task  of  its  demolition. 

Really, this  is  sad  child's  play!  We 
had  supposed  that  this  settinp-Tip  men 
of  straw  merely  in  order  triumphantly 
to  knock  them  down  again,  was  a  de- 
vice of  rather  too  stale  a  kind  to  be 
adopted  by  the  inventive  peniuses  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  But  many  of 
the  supposed  novelties  and  inventions 
of  the  present  day  are  nothing  itiore 
than  old  nostrums,  resoadtatM  and 
dressed  up  in  modern  costumes. 

With  this  game  of  shuttlecock,  in 
which  it  pleases  the  gallant  Colonel  lo 
indulge,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  inter- 
hn.  The  argument  which  he  has  so 
graciously  volunteered  in  our  behalf 
may  be,  as  he  declares,  "  a  better  one  " 
than  has  been  put  forth  on  our  own 
part,  and  his  refutation  of  it  may  he 
still  more  resplendent  and  astounoing* 
But  it  would  be  very  little  worth  our 


while  to  discuss  either  i!ic  pro  or  the 
con  of  this  sliarn-fiizlit  contru\  ersv.  And 
we  are  the  less  temuied  to  accept  our 
opponents  prone reo  aio,  luasmucn  as 
the  peeition  originally  taken  by  us 
appears  lo  be  sufficiently  capable  of 
defence,  seeing  that  the  gailant  Colonel 
has  assailed  it  in  person,  after  his  vic- 
toTT  over  himself,  and  his  ftiled  to 
malce  the  least  impression. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember 
that  the  points  to  which  we  directed 
theirattetition  were  these:— We  sketched 
a  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fiee-tmde 
system  on  our  silk  manufacture,  and 
shewed  that,  as  for  as  the  interest'^  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  were  concerned, 
the  modem  nostrum  had  woiiced  results 
the  most  calamitous  and  deplorable^ 
both  as  regarded  the  masters  and  the 
workmen.  We  then  inquired  what 
countervailing  benefits  could  be  ad- 
duced ;  and  we  found  n<»ie,  saving  the 
deepening  of  silk-gowns  siiid  liMMis 
to  our  cooks  and  nurserymaids. 

Our  opponent,  with  the  usual  can- 
dour and  fairness  of  an  economist, 
concludes  his  article  by  asserting,  that 

the  man  who  assumes  to  himself  the 
title  of  '  practicaV  declares  he  has  a 
theory,  that  it  is  proper  to  itxik  only  at 
one  iide."  Probably  he  would  be  of^ 
fimded  if  we  styled  Ibis  «  iisyfe  and 
deliberate  falsehoods  bat  what  are  we 
to  think  of  sucli  an  accusation,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had  read  our  arcruincnt  ? 
For,  having  made  completeness  of  view 
our  especud  aim,  and  having  fiat 
searched,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  for  tell 
adduciblein  defence  of  the  latcdestruc^ 
lion  of  our  silk  manufacture,  we  turned, 
in  order  lo  omit  nothing,  to  the  writiugs 
of  the  fine  traders  themselves,  theve  to 
discover  and  set  down  in  the  aoooont 
every  item  which  they  could  name  ai 
of  weight  on  that  side  of  the  question. 

The  main  argument  which  we  found 
toberdied  on,  bochbyCol.11ioiBpeon 
and  Bfr.  Booth,  was  this,  that  if 
imports  are  prevented  by  prohibitory 
duties,  exports  are  prevented  to  tbe 
same  extent."  In  otner  words,  that  if 
we  consented  to  take  silks  or  other 
goods  from  the  French,  they  most,  of 
an  absoLnie  necesn^ry  reoeive  our  goods 
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to  a  like  amount ;  and  thus  the  industrv 
of  Enoriand,  in  the  aggregAte^  woola 
suffer  no  loss. 

Our  reply  to  this  was,  tliat  in  1823, 
befoie  the  introduction  of  the  firee-tnde 
•ystem,  our  dealings  with  Fiaaee  wtn. 

Import*  ^878,273 

Exports  1,106,961 1 

while,  in  1832,  they  were, 

Imports   3,056,154 

Exj.orts   892,009  ; 

shewing  al  once  that  the  assumption 
of  the  economists  was  wholly  unfound- 
ed^— that  to  eMeod  our  imports  from 
any  country  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
like  extension  of  our  exports.  Take 
your  sillu  from  France,  said  they,  and 
the  French  will  be  obliged  to  Day  them- 
idvet  by  taking  your  manunctures  in 
leCom.  The  fact,  however,  turned  out 
to  be,  that  when,  in  reliance  on  this 
hope,  we  had  increased  our  purchases 
from  France,  perannum,from  878,273/. 
to  3,056,154/.,  the  French,  instead  d 
augmenting  their  purchases  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, actually  diminished  them 
from  1,185,961/.  to  892,009/. 

HeM,  tiMo,  was  the  Aifl  poeitRiB  of 
oar  opponents  proved  to  be  altogether 

erroneous,  f^ut  we  proceeded  to  seek 
for  their  resource  when  driven  from 
this  ground.  Tliat  resource  we  found 
in  Mr.  Booth's  tmet,  in  theae  weidt : 

"It  is  said  they  will  take  our  gold 
and  reject  oor  aaaaaiketaiae.  Be  it  so. 

Tho  nuintirnctures  will  then  he  e^MTtad 

to  fotcl)  the  gold." 

To  this  we  remarked,  that  it  waa 
clear  that  the  French  did  reject  our 
manu&ctures  and  take  our  gold.  But 
that  the  lett  of  the  supposition,  namely, 
that  this  would  cause  our  manufactures 
to  be  exported  in  order  **  to  fLlch  the 
gold,"  was  altogether  chinierjcal ;  inas- 
mudi  as  every  market  on  the  globe  was 
already  glutted  with  our  gooda;  to  that 
the  idea  of  sending  abroad  a  frutber 
quantity,  merely  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  "  filch  some  gold,*'  was  per- 
fectly absurd.  The  coucludion,  hnally, 
to  wtiicb  we  were  eonducted,  was  thia, 
that  the  silks  of  France  were  in  (act 
mainly  paid  for  in  gold,  and  that  this 
trade  wiis  Uius  ojxniling  a  continual 
drain  upon  our  circuluting  medium, 
to  the  obvious  injury  of  every  ioteMMt 
in  the  countiy»  ettepting  that  of  the 
fixed  annuitant. 

To  this  conclusion  Col.  Thompson, 
after  umusuig  himself  through  eleven 


pages  with  liis  sham-fid^t  argiuoea^ 
offers  two  objections.  The  fint  con- 
cerns the  currency. 

**  If  coins  are  abstracted  from  the  cir- 
colaCioB,  and  asnt  ahieadia  pi^ineat  frir 
foreign  floods,  the  coasequeaoe  is  (as  ia 

iu  fact  msisted  on  by  tlie  opponents)  to 
make  mooey>phcas  fall,  or  the  coin  bay 
more  of  goods  of  any  kind  than  it  did  . 
befure,  till  the  state  of  the  circulation  is 
ruhtori'd.  It  must  therefore  buy  more 
bullion  ;  and  the  conseouence  of  this 
change  in  the  prioe  of  boiUon  »  to  pet 
the  government,  the  moment  thn  differ- 
ence amounts  to  ns  much  will  turn  the 
eoale,  upon  buying  more  gold  to  make 
ialo  coins ;  which  additioa  to  the  de- 
mand for  gold  crentes  just  as  real  an 
addition  to  tho  demand  for  somo  British 
asaaaftoCBNeer  other,  as  aa  addiliQa  to 
the  deauad  for  Turkey  coffee,  or  angp 
other  article  that  is  the  subjtM  t  of  a  tran- 
sit trade.  Do  the  Tories  think  ^old  and 
gold  emns  are  fomid  in  parsley-beds,  or 
nnder  apple-trees  ?  or  m  what  way  do 
they  think  the  supply  is  regulated,  but 
by  the  same  rules  that  direct  the  pro- 
creation of  any  other  tahhiaarr  warat 
If  the  markets  in  the  gold  countries  are 
already  *■  glutted  with  English  goods,'  a 
new  demand  for  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  will  not  be  a  whit  less  a  godsend  to 
the  English  owners.  If  they  are  involved 
to  the  amount  of  100,000/..  it  may  bo 
only  40,00(M.  towards  Uieir  deliTaraaee ; 
but  40,000/. to aman's account  is 40.000^. 
whether  he  may  chnnce  to  be  involved 
to  the  amount  of  60,000/.  more  or  not. 
There  is  an  end  dierslbre  of  tiie  Tory 
miracle,  of  our  gold  running  nut  of  cir- 
culation at  the  rate  of  a  million  a-year, 
and  still  the  wretches  being  able  to  find 
e  geinee  to  fee  a  doctor  with  ; — for  it  ie 
the  story  of  the  horn  given  to  Thor  to 
drain,  which  communicated  with  the  see 
behind.  This  is  the  answer  to  die  '  cir* 
culation'  fallacy  ;  an  answer  quite  oom- 
p«'t»>nl  to  i-hew  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
foreign  eoods  bi  iug  paid  for  in  sove« 
reigns,  if  it  if  so.  but,  on  die  contrary,  as 
auich  good  aa  ia  any  other  transit  trade.** 

Here  the  Colooelt  widi  the  usual 

fairness  and  courtesy  of  an  economist, 
chooses  to  exaggerate  our  statement 
into  an  absurdity,  in  order  Uiat  lie  may 
then  indulge  in  a  laugh  91  it.  When 
we  spoke  of  the  cticulating  nwdinm 
being  reduced  by  a  million  or  two 
every  year,  in  paying  for  French  silks, 
we  never  expressed  that  alarm  lebt  it 
ihoold  entirely  vanish,  and  oor  friends 
be  left  without  a  guinea  to  iee  the 
doctor  with,"  which  our  candid  anta- 
gonist is  pleased  to  attribute  to  us. 
We  arc  quae  as  well  aware  that  the 
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^  horn  comminiwttes  with  the  sea  be- 
hind," as  the  gallant  Colonel  can  be. 
Our  position  is  merely  tliis,  that  we 
are  not  at  this  moment,  nor  have  been 
for  these  seven  years  past,  paying  for 
the  silks  of  France  in  our  own  mana- 
iactures,  as  the  economists  would  frau- 
dulently induce  us  to  believe,  but  in 
specie;  and  that  this  continual  dram 
npon  our  ciiculatioQ  is  hn  itself  an  evil ; 
that  iM,  an  evil  to  the  industrious 
classes ;  though  to  a  man  who  subsists 
on  his  half  pay  or  his  dividends,  it  may 
be  an  unmixed  good.  Now,  a  man  may 
v«y  ivell  believe  these  tffo  things,  and 
therefore  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  the  im- 
portation of  French  silks,  without  being 
chargeable  with  the  folly  of  sup|K>sing 
that  we  are  about  to  be  left  guinea-less. 
This  the  gallant  Colonel  vrell  knew, 
when  he  sneered,  with  a  pretended 
misunderstundinj:  of  our  argument,  at 
our  suj)posed  fears  for  tlie  total  loss  of 
our  circulating  medmm.  Had  he  lis- 
tened to  a  fenner  who  was  expressinf 
his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  long -continued  rain,  he 
would  not  have  understood  the  man 
to  mean  that  he  expected  a  return  of 
the  universal  deluge.  Such  an  appre- 
hension had  never  entered  the  mind  of 
the  agriculturist ;  and  yet  he  sincerely 
apprehended  the  danger  of  too  roucli 
wet  weather.  So  we  can  see  many  and 
serious  evib  in  a  constant  drain  upon 
our  metallic  currency,  without  being  in 
the  least  open  to  Ute  ridicule  of  expectr 
ing  the  total  exhaustion  of  it. 

In  fact,  we  are  perfoctly  at  one  with 
the  Colond  as  to  the  nature  and  exist* 
encc  of  the  evil.  He  himself  states, 
and  admits  that  we  had  previously 
stated  it,  that  if  coins  are  abstracted 
fiom  the  circulation,  and  sent  abroad 
in  pajrment  for  foreign  goods,  the  con- 
sequence is,  to  make  money-prices  fall, 
or  the  coin  buy  more  goods  of  any  kind 
tiiai)  it  did  before,  tiU  the  state  of  the 
circulation  is  lesttNcd." 

This  is  one  of  the  evils  upon  which 
we  are  insisting.  First,  you  tnke  your 
orders  from  Spitalfields  and  Maccles- 
field, and  send  them  to  Lyons;  thereby 
plunging  tome  tens  of  thousands  of 
workmen  into  pauperism  and  starra^ 
tion  :  And,  secondly, you  have,  in  pay- 
ing for  tiicse  foreign  silks,  to  abstract  a 
mulion  or  two  yearly  from  your  circu- 
latingmedium;  thereby  makiug  money- 
prices  fall  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  "  making  money-prices  fall  "  is 
evidently  not  considered  to  be  much 


of  an  evil  by  the  Colonel ;  and,  indeed, 
if  he  be  either  a  "  dead-weight  "  man  or 
a  holder  of  consols,  it  is  far  from  l)eing 
an  evil  to  him.  Hut  a  market  which  is 
constantly  slipping  down,  lower  and 
lower,  with  each  successive  half  roiUioD 
of  cold  remitted  to  Lyons,  is  to  the 
intlustrious  classes  —  to  those  who  are 
always  occupied  in  makiug  goods  at  an 
expected  prioe,and  whoareeverfindingy 
while  this  state  of  things  lasts,  diat  the 

{)nce  thus  calculated  upon  is  not  to 
}Q  obtained,  and  ever  thus  returning 
home,  after  every  sale,  with  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  bUgbted  prospects, 
—  the  most  disheartening  aod  nmioiia 
thins:  that  can  be  conceived. 

Hut  the  Colonel  has  another  shift 
yet  left.    He  tells  us  : 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  is  under- 
stood to  be,  that  French  goods  are  mat 

paid  for  by  a  tr.ifisit  of  either  sorereigiui 
or  bullion,  but  hv  crttain  descriptions  of 
English  manufactures,  openly  tmasmitted 
through  the  custom -housee  to  eooiitiiea 
bordering  on  Fmnce,  and  thence  con- 
veyad  to  thoir  (Instination  through  the 
agency  of  what  bus  been  denominated 
'  God  Almighty's  knight-flmnt  ia  db- 
fenct'  of  Iiunest  pt'ople  a!:;".unst  knavoa 
and  blockheads,' — the  smuggler.*' 

Here  again,  fortunately,  we  catch  our 
opponent  in  the  region  of  kuci — re- 
ooitled  fiict— and  tberefoie  we  shaB 
find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  deal  with 

him. 

If  the  silks  of  Lyons  were  really 
Daid  for  by  the  cotton  twisl  of  Biadt.- 
bum,  that  circumstanee,  wbieh  is  al- 
luded to  with  much  complacency  by 
the  Colonel,  ought  rather  to  fill  him 
with  compunction  and  shame,  for  the 
share  he  may  have  had  in  producuig 
such  a  state  of  things. 

No  one,  econonrisl-or  not,  has  ever 
doubted  that  the  great  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  with  roft  rctice  to  tlie  welfare 
of  our  vast  manufacturing  pouulation, 
is  the  increase  of  die  laiporls  of fww  mm* 
teriai,  aud  the  increase  of  the  erporU  lit 
manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Booth  fiimself, 
when  picturing  forth  the  future  tri- 
umphs of  the  free-trade  system,  says : 
"  And  who  shall  set  Hmits  to  a  com- 
mercial interchange,  of  which  the  con- 
stituent elements  are  the  cnpital  and 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Englishmen  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
raw  produce  of  the  whole  babitidile 
globe." 

And  yet,  after  this,  we  find  Colonel 
Thompson  glorying  in  tlie  progress  of 
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this  newly-raised  tradtf,  t^e  first-fruits 
of  the  "  liberal"  system,  in  which  Eng- 
land purchases  rich  silks  and  riliands  in 
excliauge  for  cotttm-lwist :  the  former 
being  articles  in  the  price  of  which  a 
▼ery  large  ihere  of  labour  is  ineladed ; 
the  latter,  a  commodity  only  one  stage 
removed  from  the  raw  material !  Pro- 
bably, the  proportion  of  the  price  of 
hncf  silk  goods  wfaieb  is  composed  of 
tin  wages  of  labour  b  not  so  little  as 
one  half;  while  the  same  proportion,  in 
the  article  of  cotton-twist,  is  certainly 
not  a  tenthf  probably  not  a  twentieth. 
Out  of  two  millions'  worth  of  silks, 
then,  paid  for  by  English  dealers  to 
the  French  manufacturers,  one  million 
would  go  directly  to  the  maintenance 
Of  the  iudosirioiiselasses  of  that  country, 
as  it  used  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  own  ;  whi^^  out  of  two  millions* 
worth  of  colion-twist  given  ni  ex- 
change fur  it,  our  roanuiiacturing  la- 
boo  ran  would  not  have  the  benefit  of 
above  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  And  yet  such  a  trade  as  this  is 
to  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction, 
and  quoted  with  pride,  by  theadvo- 
eates  of  the  firfe-4Tade  iystem  I 

But  we  have  been  assuming,  in  order 
to  give  the  gallant  Colonel  llie  utmost 
possible  advantage  in  the  argument, 
that  the  £u:t  is  even  as  he  states 
it-^to  wit»  that  the  silks  fNiithased 
by  us  from  the  French  are  actually 
paid  for  in  our  cotton-twist.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  fact,  like  most 
of  the  **  facts  "  of  the  economists,  turns 
mt  to  be  a  mere  Action.  It  was  a  bold 
guess,  and  not  a  bad  one  of  the  Sort ; 
but  the  custom-house  returns  had  not 
been  consultiid,  and  they  tell  a  very 
diihfeot  tale. 

Our  imports  liom  Fiance  had  be^n 
increased ,  between  1822  and  1832,  from 
878,27-2/.  to  3,0.56,154/.  Col. Thomp- 
son tells  us  that  the  French  silks  are 
ebiefly  paid  for  in  the  ootton-twist  of 
Blaokboni.*'  Do  we  fbadf  then,  any 
like  incrsase  in  the  eapoit  of  this 
article  ? 

No,  we  do  notl  The  export  of 
ootton-twist  in  1893  was  2,697,5891.; 
in  18M,  it  was  3,975,009/. ;  being  an 
increase  of  about  1,270,000/.  Were 
we  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this 
iaesease  was  taken  by  Fnoce  (though 


of  smuggling  at  all,  we  must  look  at 

both  sides.  The  Colonel,  who  tells  us 
that  it  is  our  theory  to  look  only  at  one 
side,  may  fairly  be  reminded,  that,  if  it 
is  not  his  theory,  it  is  certainly  his 
nractke.  He  meets  our  oflkial  custom- 
house statements  of  imports  and  exports 
by  a  story  about  cotton-twists  snuiiiu'td 
into  France  from  Uelgium  and  Cier- 
many ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  the 
addition  vrhich  must  be  made  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  if  smuggling  is  tO 
be  at  all  adverted  to  ! 

Few  uersons  of  any  experience  in  the 
•ilk  trade  at  the  present  moment  will 
estimate  the  proportion  of  French  goods 
introduced  l)y  the  smu};f;ler  at  le<s 
than  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of 
those  which  are  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. Ihit  we  will  be  content  to 
take  the  evidence  before  the  last  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  we  find  Mr.  Poyton  declaring, 
that  It  is  qnite  clear  that  one  half 
of  the  silk  imported  is  brought  hereby 
the  smucrglcr;"  and  Mr.  H  dlancc  ex- 
pressiu'j^  his  opinion,  that  *'  the  amount 
smuggled  exceeds  tiie  amount  legally 
tmjported." 

Taking  these  statements,  then,  into 
consideration,  it  is  clear  that  wc  are 
bound  to  estimate  the  present  imports 
ftom  France,  not  at  the  3,056,154/.  set 
down  in  the  custom-hooseretums,but  at 
5,000,000/.at  theleast.  Set  at»ainst  this, 
then,  the  poor  increase  r.f  1. '270,000 
pounds'  worth  of  coitou-twisi,  not  for 
FfBiKe  Of  Belgium,  but  including  the 
whole  world,  and  we  see  how  ground- 
less is  the  Colonel's  assumption,  that 
**  the  French  sslks  are  chieHv  paid  for 
in  the  cotton-twist  of  Hlackburn." 

But,  once  more,  let  ns  try  to  find 
another  shift  or  excuse  for  the  gallant 
Colonel.  Possibly  he  may  say  —  for 
we  know  not  what  an  econonnst  may 
not  say  —  that  the  word  "  chietly,"  as 
he  used  it,  did  not  mean  either  aU,  or 
nearly  all,  or  yet  the  larger  jtnrt ;  but 
tl  at  somehow,  if  not  in  cotton-twisf, 
titen  in  somethmg  else,  and  not  in 
money,  the  French  must  be  paid  for 
their  sUks. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  total  of 
the  account.  We  were  assured — and 
the  economists  still  insist  upon  it 
I   that  oar  consenting  to  purchaw  the 
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look  at  tlie  general  accouut  of  our 
costom-lioiue  tftnsMtioM  for  the  lait 
few  yean,  and  see  if  our  increaaed 

imports,  under  the  free-trade  system, 
linve  been  balanced  by  exports  propor- 
tionably  augmented. 
The  importe  intoGieal  Brilem  wwe- 

In  18ft  ^£f9.m,ltt 

Id  18«S   ^'?A:\'i,S76 

AndinlBSO   4'2,. J  11,649 

While  the  export*?  of  Hritish  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  during  tiie 
same  years  were — 

Tn  I8tf ......  ^S5.8<S,1S7 

In  1023   30,176,897 

And  in  1830   35,212.873 

So  that  we  have  here  the  most  positive 
proof,  on  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
commercial  tracsactions  of  the  country, 
that  while  the  free-trade  ayalem  haa 
immeDaely  aognented  our  importa— 
as  it  was  obviously  calculated  to  do  — 
it  has  not  operated  in  the  least  to 
iucrease  our  exports  of  our  own  manu- 
fiMStnres ;  which  exports,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, have  abtoluteltf  decUm  d.  And 
yet,  ill  tiie  face  of  these  recorded  facts, 
do  the  economists  still  adhere  to  their 
ftadea  and  ActioDs,  which  they  call 
"  axiomi'^ — the  first  and  fcicmoat  of 
which  is,  that  *'  if  imports  are  prevented 
by  prohibitory  duties,  exports  are  pre- 
vented to  llie  same  extent 1 1 

The  poaitkm  of  the  aigiunenty  then, 
between  us  and  the  Weatilkinater 
viewers,  is  this : 

\Vc  shewed,  by  a  mass  of  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  the  operation  of 
the  ftee-tiade  theory  upon  our  silk 
jnanufacture  had  been  to  reduce  that 
branch  of  British  industry  to  a  state  of 
the  greatest  depression,  and  those  who 
subsisted  on  it  to  the  greatest  misery 
end  diatraas.  We  then  eaked  of  our 
opponents  to  point  out  any  counter- 
vailing advantages  that  had  been  de> 
nved  from  the  change. 

The  CBBwer  whieh  we  iMuid  in  their 
writings,  waa,  that  we  could  not  import 
from  France  without  exporting  our  own 
maou&ctiirp*  to  n  Uke  luuount:  and 


tbat  our  exports  to  France,  instead  of 
rising  in  a  like  proportion,  had  actually 
dedined.  We  therefore  drew  the  ob- 
vious inference,  that  we  must  be  paying 
for  the  silks  of  Lyons  in  com,  to  the 
manifest  and  injurious  contraction  of 
our  own  ciicnhUng  medium. 

To  this  a  demur  was  made,  to  the 
effect, — that  if  we  needed  eold  to  pay 
for  French  silks,  we  roust  tlien  meet  the 
case  by  exporting  "men  manufretnea 
to  fetch  the  gold." 

We  rejoined,  ilmt  the  markets  of 
South  America,  and  indeed  of  tlie 
whole  world,  were  already  so  over- 
•loeked  with  English  goods,  that  the 
idea  of  getting  more  gold  bv  aending 
out  more  manufactures,  was  absunl  and 
chimerical.  Thus  far  imo  the  argument 
in  our  July  Number. 

We  are  now  met,  fiiat,  by  a  merift 
our  auppoaed  folly  in  imagining  that 
our  coin  is  in  danger  of  running  ouiof 
circulation  till  not  a  guinea  is  left. 

We  answer,  that  we  nevar  either 
expmaed  or  imagined  any  such  fear. 
The  present  existing  drain  of  coin  was 
all  we  adverted  to.  And  this  is  a 
serious  evil  in  itself,  and  without  run- 
ning it  into  abeurd  lengths ;— juet  as  a 
man  who  has  thrown  away  tO,OOOt  at 
the  gaming-table  is  thereby  seriously 
injured,  however  secure  he  may  be  of  a 
fresh  supply  from  his  rental,  after  a 
year  or  two^  eihaw^inn 

But  it  is  farther  added,  theft  our 
gold  is  not  slipping  away  from  us  to 
France,  for  that  the  French  silks  are 
"  chietly  paid  for  lu  liie  smuggled  cot- 
ton-twist  of  Bbckbum." 

We  reply,  that  our  imports  from 
France,  if  smuggling  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  have  increased  more 
tJaan  four  millions  per  annum  within 
'  tlie  last  ten  years;  wnercas  the  intiuasa 
in  our  expwts  of  cotton-twist,  to  the 
tokaU  world f  has  been  little  more 
than  one  million.  But  further,  were 
the  fact  even  as  it  is  stated,  instead  of 
being  quite  otherwise, — still,  such  a 
trade  would  manifestly  be  a  losing  one 
tn  HoirlaiHl.  iDBftinurh  as  we  sunundcr 
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exports,  we  hm  quoted  the  official 
ttetemeats  of  the  Cuatoni  House  for 

1822,  1823,  and  1830; — wliidi  shew 
that  while  v/v  have  augmeiitetl  our  ira- 
poru  or  purchases  from  foreigners, 
tince  the  Adoption  of  the  free-trade 
foncict,  more  tnan  twelve  millions  per 
annum, — our  exports,  or  our  sales  to 
foreigners,  in  place  of  being  projx>r- 
tionably  increased,  have  sufiered  an 
actnal  and  positive  diminution. 

What  shift  lemains  to  our  opponents 
we  cannot  conceive  ;  but  we  arc  quite 
satisfied  of  this,  that  they  are  not  men 
to  be  convinced,  though  one  rose 
fifom  the  dead." 

II.  So  fitf  on  the  free-trade  follies. 
But  there  is  another  article  in  the  last 
Wettmimier  HevieWf  which,  by  a  note, 
the  writer  or  editor  has  connected  with 
that  we  have  just  heen  considering.  On 
this  account,  but  still  more  for  another 
reason,  we  sbaU  add  a  abort  notice 
of  it. 

The  iobiect  ii  Abienteeim,  and  the 
writer  eipresKs  his  desire  to  **  say 

something  that  may  tend  towards  llie 
removal  of  this  opprobi  ium  of  political 
economy."  Why  he  <alis  it  an  '*  op- 
probrHim,"  we  know  not ;  but  we  sup- 
pose him  to  mean,  that  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  revolts  at  absenteeism 
— that  political  economists  have  gene- 
rally defended  it — :and  that,  in  taking 
this  courM,  their  otherwise  plaorible 
and  well-disguised  theories  have  been 
brought  into  pretty  general  contempt. 
He  wishes,  therefore,  to  remove  this 
^* opprobrium," and  how  does  he  attempt 
it  T  Not  by  conceding,  on  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  the  monstrous  dogma  with  which 
they  have  so  long  shocked  the  feelings 
of  maokind ;  but  by  endeavouring — 
md  he  evidently  flatters  himself  with 
some  success — by  endeavouring^  for 
the  hundred  and  first  time,  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this  their  favourite  theory, 
and  to  overcome,  by  fresb  quibbles,  the 
meial  repugnance  whidi  he  admits  to 
be  felt. 

There  can  be  no  mistake,  we  appre- 
hend, in  ascribing  this  article  to  the 
same  Iwnd  which  penned  the  paper 
we  have  abeady  been  discusring—- 
nunelyy  to  Cowoel  Thompson.  In 
a  series  of  suppositions,  which  deserve 
to  be  everlastingly  preserved  as  choice 
specimens  of  the  art  of  perplexmg  a  very 
swiple  question,  this  gentleman  poia  no 
fewer  than  eight  supposititious  cases  ; 
almost  the  whole  of  which  are  marke<l 
with  the  greatest  improbability,  and  the 


result  of  which  is  intended  to  prove, 
that  France  and  England,  London  or 
Paris,  home  or  abroad,  are  all  identi- 
cally the  same,  for  that  "  n«jught  is 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nou'.^lit.*' 
This  result  is  plainly  enough  slated 
in  the  following  sentences: 

"  If  all  this  be  true,  it  (Uisurcdly  leads 
to  soma  startlmg  results.    It  goes  to 

prove,  ill  tt  if  u  nntion  rrnplov  foreigners 
to  do  its  work,  us  the  Portuguese  employ 
Galle^tis,  it  is  tUa  same  thing  to  Portu^I 
in  the  end.  It  goes  to  prove,  that  if  the 
Irish  iirivtocrat  y  should  t:ikt>  it  itiio  tlu'ir 
heads  to  expend  their  revenues  in  pay- 
ing foreign  rogiments,  either  at  home  or 
nhroad,  to  the  exohwioB  of  all  employ- 
ment  in  that  way  to  the  native  Irish,  the 
last  state  of  Ireland  would  he  in  tlte  aggre- 
gate th«  same  as  the  first.*' 

"  Heuven  has  set  its  canon  that  notliing 
shull  be  lost  to  a  communitv  in  the  aggre- 
gata  by  using  foreign  proanoe  instead  of 
lis  own."  P.5f4. 

The  Colonel  may  well  admit  these 
to  be  startling  results/'  The  ques- 
tion is, —  how  can  he  possibly  reach 
them  by  any  accustomed  process  of 
reasoning  ?  Tlie  mode  he  has  adopted 
is  that  of  imagining  a  variety  of  cases^ 
and  then  working  out  the  results  in 
each.  Rut  in  this  method  it  is  all-im- 
portant to  the  arriving  at  a  true  result, 
to  contrive  a  simple  and  distinct  exem- 
plification of  the  point  at  issue,  stript 
as  for  as  may  be  of  unnecessary  circum- 
stances. Instead  of  which,  the  real 
point  in  dispute  is  embarrassed  and 
overlaid,  in  each  of  the  Colonel's  eight 
"  cases,"  by  a  crowd  of  confusing,  bat 
ntteriy  useless  circumstances. 

His  principal  character,  sketched  in 
exemplihcation  of  his  theory  of  absen- 
teeism, is  a  Sheffield  laaor-manufao- 
turerl  Imagine,  reader,  an  abmnUe 
Sheffield  razor-manufacturer.  Was  it 
ever  your  fate  to  meet  with  such  a  com- 
pound /  Did  the  gallant  (Julonel  ever 
near  of  such  a  being  T  No!  the  inven- 
tion of  this  singular  biped  is  wholly  bis 
own  ;  and  the  only  onject  gained  by 
such  an  imagination,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  merely  the  withdrawing  our 
minds  as  for  as  posrible  foam  absen- 
teeism aa  it  leally  exists,  and  involving 
us  in  a  dispute  about  the  possibilities 
of  an  unheard-of  and  unknown  kind 
of  being. 

However,  let  as  quote  the  Colonel's 

own  words.  His  eight  different  cases,** 
illustrative  of  the  principle  of  absentee- 
ism, are  these : 
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**  Fhrtt  eate,  Thtt  of  ft  man  who  ia 
toU  it  would  be  uatriotio  to  drink  tto, 
but  prefen  clareU' 

*'  Second  eat*.  Suppose  the  claret- 
iDTor  to  be  at  tho  Mme  time  a  Sbefidd 
manufactoxer;  and  let  him  pay  for  bie 
olaret  to  a  wine-merchtmt  in  money." 

"  Third  c<ue.  Let  the  claret-loving 
SbeOeld  maevibatnier  be  bia  own  wiee- 

merf  liniif.  iiml  send  cutlery  of  his  own 
making  to  be  bartered  at  liourdeaux  fur 
the  desired  claret  for  bia  own  consump- 
tion." 

"  Fourth  ca»e.  Ditto,  under  a  flight 
change  of  circumstance." 

"  Fifik  rest.   I^t  the  SbeAeld  mann- 

focturer  not  only  lore  clnrot  for  his  drink, 
but  Periijord  pies  for  his  dinner,  French 
silks  for  his  waistcoats,  French  gloves 
for  his  bands,  and  Ffeneb  sliiii>ers  for 
his  feet  ;  an<l,  if  it  he  posslMi',  let  him 
take  an  oath  and  keep  it,  that  he  will 
eonsume  nothing  bat  wbat  aball  be  of 
French  origin.  And  to  this  diahnlical 
determination  let  him  add  the  infernal 
ingenuity  of  resolving,  that  as  an  eco- 
nomy, Inalaad  of  bringing  bia  elftiet  and 
bis  Peripord  pies  to  himself,  ho  will 
convey  himself  to  the  claret  and  the  pies, 
T$ad  his  razors  with  him  to  pay  with." 

"  Sisth  case.  Instead  of  going  over 
to  his  Fr.'nch  valets,  let  the  Sheffield  man 
•ta^  at  home,  but  declare  that  he  will  be 
wmted  on  by  none  bat  Frenebmen,  and 
that  he  will  have  a  host  of  Frenob  f«let8 
and  footmrn  broiicrht  over  f<>r  tlie  pjirpose, 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  his  own  countrymen." 

■*  Sraeetfc  earn.  Let  tbe  Shefieid  nun 
be  brought  to  a  change  of  mind,  and  de- 
clare that  ho  will  buy  ale,  and  pay  for  it 
witli  his  razors." 

"  Eigkik  ctm.   Let  the  SbeAeld  man 

once  more  chant^e  his  mind,  and  snv,  '  T 
won't  have  ale,  but  i  will  consent  to  take 
▼aleti  ftom  my  conntrvmen,  and  aend 
away  tbe  Frenchmen.'  *' 

Such  are  Colonel  llioinpgofi's  eight 
cases  'y*  and  assuredly  a  plain  man,  on 
reading  them  over,  will  consider- 
ably "  startled  "  to  hear  from  the  gal- 
lant economist,  that  the  result  of  each 
and  of  all  is  precisely  the  same,  and 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  to 
"the  community"- — tli;it  is,  to  Eng- 
land—  whether  the  Shetheld  man  uses 
French  goods  or  English,  employs 
Frenchmen  or  EngMmen,  lives  in 
England  or  in  France.  The  Colonel 
may  well  confess  that  those  are  "  start- 
ling results."  lie  ought  to  have  been 
sufficiently  startled  by  them  to  have  dis- 
covered that  tbe  whole  argument,  warp 
and  woof,  was  a  cheat  and  a  delusion. 

The  truth  is,  that  hero  ayain  we  have 
nothing  but  an  old  story  under  a  new 


dren.  It  is  inerely  an  ekboiated  ven- 

sion  of  tbe  schoolboy's  logical  method 
of  proving  an  eel-pie  to  be  a  pigeon  : 
"  An  eel-pie  is  a  fish-pie  ;  a  t\sli-pie  may 
be  a  jack-pie;  a  jack-pie  is  ajohn-pie; 
and  ajohn-pie  isapiejohn,a/(//s  pigeon.'' 
Miserable  trash,  truly,  but  quite  as  ra?- 
tional,  and  much  more  harmless,  than 
Col.  Thompson's  string  of  syllo- 
gisms, to  prove  that  ^*  if  the  Irish 
umdlords  should  expend  their  whole 
revenues  upon  foreigners  abroad,  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same  thinir  to 
Ireland  as  if  those  revenues  were  spent 
upon  Irishmen  at  home.*' 

We  have  been  perplexed,  once  or 
twice,  on  reading  over  this  precious 
farrago  of  "  cases,"  to  guess  whether 
Colonel  Thompson  were  reallv  in  jest 
or  in  earnest.  We  ftar  that  be  is  the 
former ;  that  is,  that  he  deliboately  sets 
him-iclf  to  deceive  the  people  in  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  IU:t  still 
it  is  possible,  we  admit,  and  we  would 
ihin  hope  that  it  is  trae,  that  be  may 
have  puzzled  himself  over  the  baselen 
fancies  of  political  economy,  that  sys- 
tem of  confusion,  till  his  brains  have 
become  too  much  muddled  to  allow 
him  to  fiame  a  jtisl  and  true  aigmnent. 
Wewill  try  htm  now  with  a  very  simple 
proposition,  and  his  understanding  it  or  • 
not  will  be  a  very  good  test  of  his  mental 
state  and  condition.  In  the  place  of  his 

eight  different  cases,"  most  of  which 
are  fictitious  and  not  to  be  found  in 
real  life,  we  will  sketch  for  him  one 
actual,  6011a  Ji<ky  living  absentee,  witli 
the  circamstancea  of  his  case,  from 
whidi  tbe  real  merits  of  the  question 
under  discussion  may  be  better  dis- 
cerned than  from  ei^ht  or  oiuht  hundred 
imaginative  but  unreal  creations. 

A.  B.  is  an  Englishman  residing  al 
Paris.  His  father  bequeathed  to  bim 
50,000/.  in  the  4  jier  cents,  yielding 
him  a  regular  income  of  '2000/.  a-year. 
Going  over  to  I'aiis  soon  after  coming 
of  age,  and  falling  into  pleasant  socie^ 
there,  he  began  to  calculate  the  cost, 
and  he  found  that  his  2000/.  a-year, 
which  would  only  make  him  a  gentle- 
man in  Ejigland,  would  make  him  a 
lord  in  Pans.  Afiera  while  he  detei^ 
mined  upon  fixing  himself  in  the  French 
metropolis,  and  there  he  has  residetl  for 
some  years  p^t.  It  is  not  wished  to 
colour  or  exaggerate  the  case  by  re- 
presenting him  as  squandering  his 
income  in  the  gambling -houses  or 
saloons — though  tliis  might  be  truly 
stated  of  a  large  proporlicm  of  our 
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absentees.  Put  lot  him  be  supposed  to 
use  his  inconu-  fuirly  and  liht'rally. 
The  difference,  however,  between  lus 
fiulier  and  hiintelf  it  this :  His  fotbor 
occupied  a  good  house  in  Ruiaell 
Square,  and  expended  bis  income  re- 
spectably in  that  vicinity.  The  son 
expends  the  same  income,  in  the  same 
wmj,  in  VwnM,  coming  over  once  or 
twice  a-year  to  receive  his  dividends ; 
when  he  resides  for  a  week  witli  a  near 
relative,  and  expends  upon  English- 
men, in  passage-money,  etc.  about  HL 
out  of  his  2000/. 

The  house  in  wluch  his  father  lived 
belonged  to  a  widow  lady,  and  its  rent 
constituted  the  half  of  her  income. 
Since  the  son's  departure  it  has  stood, 
for  the  most  part,  empty;  and  the  poor 
woman  has  been  sadly  distressed  by 
the  falhng  ofi' of  her  resources,  being 
obliged  to  discharge  one  of  her  two 
servants,  and  otherwise  to  reduce  her 
C'X|)cn<»es.  In  the  next  street  reside  a 
butcher,  a  baker,  a  procer,  and  tlirce 
or  four  odier  tradesmen,  among  whom 
tfie  old  gentleman  used  to  pay,  every 
Christmas,  more  than  500/.  Tlie  loss 
of  such  a  customer,  with  two  or  three 
siinil.ir  defalcntions,  has  been  severely 
fell  by  each  of  lhe!»e  triulesnien.  One  of 
them,  who  before  could  barely  pay  his 
ex]>enses,  has  been  thrown  so  much  be- 
bind-hand  by  loss  of  trade,  that  he  has 
just  called  his  creditors  together;  the 
others  are  pinched  and  cranqied,  and 
foel  all  the  pressure  of  approaching 
poverty. 

Now  we  are  quite  aware,  that  what 
is  lost  to  these  tradesmen  is  gained  by 
the  same  classes  in  Paris.  If,  there- 
foie,  the  Colonel  had  merely  argued, 
that  2000/.  spent  was  2000/.  spent, 
wherever  the  place  of  spending  might 
be,  and  that  to  mankind  at  large  the 
place  of  spending  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, no  one  could  have  differed 
with  him  ;  but  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
this:  he  wants  to  convince  us  tliat 
Kngland  does  not  lose,  nor  France 
gain,  by  this  transfer  of  an  English 
gentleman  and  his  expenditure  from 
Ilussell  Square  to  Paris.  He  will, 
perhaps,  admit,  iljat  the  particular 
tradesmen  of  Russell  Square  may  have 


in  the  case  above  slated,  which  is  to 
set  ort'  the  loss  felt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Russell  Square.  We  ask  him  to  shew 
US,  when  A.  B.  returns  to  Paris  every 
^ear  with  1995/.  in  his  pocket,  bow  or 
in  what  way  England  is  benefited  bj 
the  expenditure  of  that  sum. 

He  dislikes  to  have  the  loss  to  the 
circulating  medium,  or  what  he  calls 
"  the  currency  juggle,"  mixed  up  with 
the  question.  VVe  will  therefore  sup- 
pose that  this  transit  of  1995  sovereigns 
yearly  to  Paris  has  no  eflbct  whatever 
on  the  circulatioo.  ^^'e  will  suppose 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  so  equal,  that 
a  million  may  be  due  one  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  same  sum  in  the  nexi 
year  to  France,  so  that  this  i995L  if 
quite  unfetl  in  the  question.  Were 
we,  however,  to  insist  upon  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case,  this  part  of  the  question 
would  strengthen  tlie  case  against  ab- 
senteeism. In  the  aggregate,  the  sums 
drawn  by  the  absentees  from  our  money- 
circulation  are  very  considerable,  and  the 
eti'ect  of  this  drain  is,  as  the  Colonel 
has  already  stated,  "  to  make  money- 
prices  foil,''  to  the  manifest  -injury  of 
all  except  the  fixed  annuitant.  But  we 
will  not  insist  upon  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument. We  are  merely  now  asking 
to  be  informed  how  it  is  that  the  loss  felt 
by  the  traders  amongst  whom  A.  B.'s 
2000/.  a-year  used  to  be  opended,  is 
so  made  up  to  some  other  class  or 
classes,  as  that  "  tlie  community " 
suflfers  notfiing  whatever  by  the  migr^ 
tion  of  tfaue  said  A.  B.  to  tlie  Rue  Rivoli 
at  Pari*.  Tins  is  the  point  on  which, 
as  the  adveriisj  nil  iits  say,*'  the  smallest 
information  W  ill  be  lUaukfully  received." 

One  argument,  it  is  true,  is  added 
by  the  Colonel,  on  behalf  of  the  ab- 
sentee, which,  if  not  concbMvCf  is  at 
least  It  is  this : 

*'  J  t  a  man  iu  London  bad  a  pot  of  porter 
at  his  moodi,  whieh  wu  his  own  and  be 

had  paid  for,  it  would  be  very  hurd  to 
say  to  liim,  '  \V  retch,  are  you  going  to  be 
BO  uupatriulic  as  to  drink  all  thnt  your- 
sslf t  RaBMinber  your  country,  and  see 
that  a  proper  rctuni  is  made  to  her  before 
you  drink  a  drop.'  The  man  would  na- 
turall  V  reply, '  I  Mtoc  done  so,  sir ;  I  have 
paid  tor  It,  your  worsbip  ;  I  have  given 
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That  is  to  tay,  a  man  who  has  come 

lionesily  by  his  property,  whether 
through  liis  owii  labour  or  that  of  his 
parents,  is  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  consider  any  person  to  the 
world,  except  himself  and  those  who 
are  his  own,  in  the  disposal  of  it.  If 
he  chooses  to  drink  it  all  u|)  in  ])<»rter, 
as  the  Colonel  supposes,  his  answer  to 
any  querist  is:  Tve  paid  for  it — 
paid  for  it  with  my  own  money,  left 
me  by  my  father.  Of  course,  the 
same  defence  applies  jnst  as  much  to 
our  last-quoted  A.  B.,if  any  one  suggests 
a  doubt  as  to  the  morality  or  propriety 
of  his  conduct  He  also  may  say,  "  the 
2000/.  is  my  own :  it  was  honestly 
earned  by  my  fatlier,  and  legally  in- 
herited by  me ;  and  if  I  choose  to 
swallow  it  all  in  claret,  that  is  nothing 
to  any  one  but  myself.  As  to  what 
you  say  about  relative  duties,  regard 
to  the  wants  or  interests  of  others, 
jpatriotism,  or  lore  of  country,  that  is 
all  nonaenae  and  folly,  which  can  never 
impose  upon  men  of '  liberal  ideas.*  " 

III.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  last 
point  to  which  we  propose  now  to 
advert,  to  wit,  the  fiilse  and  fiandnleift 
pretensions  put  forward  by  the  whole 
party  of  which  the  Westmimtcr  Review 
is  the  organ.  The  use  made  by  thera 
of  the  word  "liberal"  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  k  ind .  % 

Of  old,  before  the  English  language 
was  abused  and  perverted  as  it  now  is, 
the  word  "  liberal,"  when  applied  to 
any  person,  was  meant  to  describe  a 
man  who  thought  modestly  of  his 
own  interrstf,  and  gencrotisly  of  the 
interests  of  others  —  one  who,  without 
abandoning  his  own  rights,  was  anxious 
to  attempt  no  encroMhments  on  the 
righis  or  privileges  of  others — one  more 
ready  to  concede  a  benefit  or  advantaije 
to  others,  than  to  claim  it  for  himself. 
And  this  quality  of  **  liberality "  was 
generally  exhibited  in  hb  ready  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  interests,  as  far  as  pru- 
dence would  permit,  rather  than  do 
any  thing  which  might  trench  upon  the 
interests  of  his  neighbours.  Without 
confining  its  meaning  to  money  trans- 
actions, the  general  understanding  was, 
tliat  it  consisti'd  in  bestowal,  in  con- 
cession, lu  confenjug  benefits  upon 
otltets. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  ne%v  kind 
of  "liberality,"  the  os*once  of  which  is 
a  nevcr-silent  sellishuess ;  a  constant 
desire  to  take  something  from  others ; 
a  perpetual  craving  to  appropriate  to 


itseir  an  tbt  good  that  it  tees.  And 

the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  con- 
stantly insulted,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
English  language  violated,  by  the  as- 
sumption, in  tlie  case  of  sucD  n  con- 
centration of  selfishness  as  wehavtjust 
described,  of  the  title  of  a  man  of 
liberal  ideas." 

Take  up  any  of  the  subjects  on  which 
the  opinions  of  these  men  are  known, 
and  you  will  never  fail  to  find  that 
their  fiberaHty  consists  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  others  to  their  own. 
Colonel  Thompson,  for  instance,  is  a 
manufacturer  of  nothing  but  essays  in 
the  Westmimier  Review:  of  more  usefid 
articles,  such  as  <rloves  and  silks,  he  is 
a  consumer,    lie  therefore  vehemently 
insists,  that  he  ought  to  be  at  liber^ 
to  boy  hit  tilkt  and  glovet  of  Freocn 
manufacturers,  to  t!ip   utter  neglect 
and  starvation  of  the  English  workmen, 
—  because  the  French  journeymen, 
living  on  tevenpence  a-day,  can  nndte 
these  articles  at  two-thirds  of  the  En- 
glish price.  "  Therefore,"  says  Colonel 
Thompson,  "  leave  me  at  liberty  to  buy 
where  I  can  buy  chea^>est ;  and  let  the 
people  of  Spitalfields  and  Worcester 
starve  or  rot, '  Ibr  any  thing  I  care. 
What  is  that  to  a  man  of  liberal  ideas  ?" 
And  if  the  English  workman  prays  for 
protection,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
may  not  be  exposed  to  this  ruinous 
competition,  the  Colonel  immediately 
accuses  him  of  wishing  to  "rob"  him 
of  the  difierence  in  ^rice  ;  taking  care 
to  forget,  that  the  Spitalfields  operatives* 
beer  and  tobacco  are  taxed  to  pay  his 
(Col.  Thompson's)  dividends  or  half- 
pay.    Such  is  the  justice  and  fiumess 
of  modern  liberality." 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Booth  advocates 
a  free  trade  in  com;  confessing  that 
he  is  aware  that  the  effect  would  be 
**  tliat  the  fundholder,  under  such  a 
system,  would  gain,  while  the  land- 
holder would  k«e.'*  In  other  words, 
he,  Mr.  lk>oth,  being  a  monied  capi- 
talist, and  feeling  envious  at  the  style 
and  rank  of  the  great  landlords,  wishes 
to  become  one  himself.  But  his  50,C0<Xi!. 
under  the  present  system,  will  only  buy 
him  half  a  parish ;  he  therefore  advo- 
cates that  free  competition  w  ith  Poland, 
which  would  speedily  throw  half  the 
lands  of  England  out  of  cnltivatiott, 
and  reduce  the  rental  of  the  rest  to  5s. 
per  acre.  lie  would  then  he  able  with 
his  50,000/.  to  purchase  half  a  county  ; 
and  this  preciou.s  scheme  of  ruining 
and  robbing  others  fbr  his  own  aggran- 
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diaement,  he  presents  to  us  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  "  liberal  ideas."  And 
thus  it  is  tliroiigh  every  department. 
You  shall  never  meet  with  a  man  who 

« rides  hiniself  oo  this  modem  liberality, 
Qt  yen  shall  find,  on  a  little  quiet 
examination,  that  the  real  object  he 
has  in  view  is  to  sacrifice  some  neigh> 
hour  for  his  own  private  advantage. 

Another  of  these  gross  perrersions  of 
language  is  that  which  may  be  called 
the  motto  and  public  profession  of  the 
Watmiiuter  Review.  That  motto  is 
the  phrase  stolen  by  Bentham  from 
Priestley,  The  greatest  happmest  of  the 
greatest  number.  Tliis  is  ostentatiously 
put  fonvard  by  the  Colonel  and  his  com- 
peers as  the  leading  principle  of  their 
policy ;  and  tiben  we  immediately  find, 
as  we  mi^t  have  expected,  that  their 
efforts  are  constantly  directed  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  many  for  the 
advantage  of  Uie  few. 

What  <)uestioii  is  there  connected 
with  internal  economy  in  which  the 
vote  of  these  writers  is  not  recorded 
against  the  people  ?  Take  the  currency 
question ;  on  which  point  every  one 
nndefstands  that  the  fiindholder  is 
now  receiving,  thanks  to  Peel's  bill, 
fully  twice  as  much  as  he  bargained 
for ;  which  double  payment  grinds  the 
industrious  classes  to  the  euth.  The 


decision  of  the  Weitminster  Review  is 
instantly  given  in  favour  of  the  300.000 
funtlhnldei-s,  and  a^jiiinst  the  millions 
wiio  are  taxed  to  pay  them.  Take  aUo 
the  corn-laws.  Here,  too,  their  voice 
is  clamorous  for  tlie  immediate  sacrifice 
of  the  eighteen  millions  who  depend 
upon  agriculture,  in  order,  as  they  pre- 
tend, to  benefit  the  remaining  six  mil- 
lions, but,  really,  to  gratify  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  exporting  manufacturers, 
and  to  enable  the  cotton  lords,  the 
fuiulliolders,  and  the  dead-weight  peo- 
ple, again  to  double  their  present  ad- 
vantage. 

On  (juestions  of  free  trade,  the  same 
principle  jirevails.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  ufoperatives  driven  to  starva- 
tion and  crime  are  not  worth  a  thought : 
all  die  sympathies  of  the  reviewers 
being  engrossed  by  the  wrongs  of  the 
purchasers  of  silks  and  mittens,  who, 
under  Uie  restrictive  system,  were 
obliged  to  pay  three  shillings  fbr  what 
the  Frenchmen  would  furnish  for  two. 
And  thus  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  constantly  the  moneyed  capitalist, 
the  annuitant,  the  drones  of  society, 
that  command  die  support  (rf  the 
Wcstminxter  Review  ;  while  •*  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber" is  ever  the  principle  professed 
merely  to  be  betrayed. 
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If  there  be  any  one  who  has  pique 
or  spite  or  spleen  against  poor  Lady 
Morgan,  he  will  read  these  volumes 
with  infinite  satisfaction.  If  he  be  as 
ungallant  as  Hontius  Flaccns,  be  will 
exclaim,  with  no  small  deli<^ht,^  anus! 
for  surely  more  anile  twaddle  was  never 
committed  to  paper.  We  do  not  w  ish 
that  the  reader  should  take  this  merely 
on  our  dictum;  we  shall  therefore  give 
him  a  couple  of  examples  of  what  the 


Count  Awudie  and  Lord  Leicetter  art 
playing ;  Lord  Jdhn  awi  Mr,  lAtton 

betting. 

Mr,  Littim*  Five  to  four  the  striker 
! 

Lard  John,  Done!    Pounds t 
Mr.  Liston.  Fives,  if  you  will. 
Lord  John,  Done! 

Lard  Ltiea$ttr,  That  is  a  bubble  bet, 

Johnny  !  the  thing  is  impossiblp  ! 

Count  Amadia,  Mais,  poturtapt,  je  tu- 
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Lorrf  John  (iinpatientltf^.  C'est  a  tou» 
u  jouer,  Comte.  Cor  moii  frcro  n'a  pas 
cmrainbol^, 

L.»n/  Leicester.  .Te  no  le  chorchaU  pM. 
Je  a'ai  voulu  que  coUer  mon  jeu. 

Count  Amadii,  Ma  foi  rona  n'avaa  paa 

Lord  WUlitm  (^marking).  £i|;ktMii— ' 

fifteen. 

LordJtHm*  Biwro,  Comte !  grand  jen, 
parblue !  V ous  donnez  la  votre  coup, 
aana  avoir  a  peine  vis6 ;  et  je  aaU  en- 
fonc^.  Et  Toila  qu'a  present  tous  blo- 
quez  la  bille  a  votre  adveraaire. 

[^Lord  Leicf^trr  plaiis,  veins  an  hazard, 
and  keepi  the  balU  till  he  tcores  twenttf' 
em. 

Lord  Leicester.  A  present  le  jen  art  4 
TOus  ;  vovis  ne  le  luanquerez  pas. 

Mr.  Lislou.  I'll  bet  two  sovereigns  to 
one  tiiat  I  win  my  two  fivea  tlna  coup. 

Lord  John.  I  ll  in(hil'_rf  \o\\  —  fliut  is, 
the  Count  does  not  scoro  tweuty-oue  tUis 
coop. 

Mr.  Liiton.  Done  ! 

Count  Amadre.  C'est  iramanquftbb* ! 

Afr.  Liitaiu  Qui,  uvec  votre  jeu  d'uu- 
JoQTd*]iui.   Youa  jonea  oomme  un  anga, 

[The  Count  p(tiiis,  and  missing  his  queUf 
pockets  hit  own  ball,  and  lote$  th$ 
game, 

Cawmt  Amadda  (dmhing  dmcn  his  gueu 
with  great  violence,  and  r»mp/i«^'  his  hair 
with  both  his  hands,  in  irrepreuible  ragv ). 
Ova !  Je  joua  oomw»  vm  dteon ;  et  je 
fierds  toujours  eqmm»  oB  bdta.  Sacea* 

est  i1  pnssil)lo  ! 

Lord  Letcetter  ^ctn>//j/  replacing  hit 
911M1).  Qae  I'oD  para  son  jeu ;  naia  qae 
Ton  nt'  (Ii  rnnge  pas  sa  coitTure. 

Count  Amadie  {with  a  tudden  burst  of 
good  humour},  C*eat  Tiai ! 

[Hums  an  air,  '  On  rovient  toujours,' l^c. 

Mr.  Liston  (tnhin^  nut  his  jxycKct-book"). 
I  lose  soviitty  pounds  and  win  twenty 
(I  believe),  incladioR  the  off-beta*  Tbere 
are  fiftj  pounds  —  1  bappcil  tO  bate  ibt 
nioney  about  me. 

L.irdJohn.  As  you  please,  ifitaaves 
yoo  trouble. 

[Count  Amadie  throws  hiim^clf  on  nn 
ottoman  baide  Mr,  Lislon ;  the  tvo 
krolhert  talk  apart,  m  em  mmdtt-tmu; 
the  tuoyoungor  btgim  ImeeMaf  ateul 

(lie  IhiUs. 

Lord  John  (^sitarpltf).  rraucib !  be 
auiet,  will  yool  You  make  such  aa  in- 
tern ul  noise  with  those  balls  ! 

Lord  I'rancis.  Noise'  1  like  that.  I'U 
play  ogninst you,  John,  and  give  yon o4da. 

[Lord  William  Jlni^s  djOtCH  ku  quttt^ 
and  goes  to  the  Imiics. 

Lord  John,  hoixbvuae,  chdd ,  you  play ! 
—  go  and  play  witb  your  eousina  in  the 
ni'xt  room,  <ii  pi)  t<\  vour  hoi v«la y-task. 
1  he  iiolydays  will  soon  be  over,  old  boy. 
School  opeoa  next  Monday,  mind ! 


Lord  Francis  {uith  great  ill-temf*er). 
Ill  lay  you  what  you  like  1  don't  go 
back  to  Kton  any  more. 

Lord  John  (vehemently).  Done  I 

Isord  Francis,  Done ! 

Lord  Joftn  (gttting  mnmt).  Who  hat 
a  betting-bookl 

Lord  Leicester.  T  have ;  T  never  go 
without  one.  '  l  is  '  nus  heurts,'  as  Ma- 
dame de  CraTeeoMur  aaya  of  Chateev- 
bnaad'a  CikriilMiiiiaie.    What's  the  bet  ? 

[Takes  out  his  book. 

Lord  John.  I  bet  my  grey  colt  againat 
Francis's  gold  repeater,  chain,  aeala,  and 
diamond  ring,  left  him  bj  hia  grand* 
mother* 

Leril  Franeit  (iumy).  Vo,  I  won^ 
lay  that. 

Lord  John.  What!  a  touch  of  senti- 
mt  nl  lor  the  old  lady,  whose  lap-dojr  y»u 
ehoked  1    Come,  you  cari't  he  off,  boy. 

Lord  Francis,  f  won't  lay  that,  I  tell 
you*   Besidee,  your  colt  ia  not  sound  — 
not  worth  tan  pennda. 

Lord  John.  Not  sound!  Come,  that 
is  too  ;^ood.  The  fact  ia^  yon  haven't 
your  watch;  you've  

Lord  Fnmeis  (interrupting  him  p«C««  ' 
lantltf).  I'll  lay  you  fira  guineaa  I  MVe* 

Lord  John.  I)one  !  Produce! 

[Lord  Francis  takes  out  a  targe  oti 
silver  uittlc^,  worth  a  pound. 

Lord  John  {angrily).  That'a  not  tJka 
watch,  sir ! 

Lord  Frmneh,  Yon  didal  aay  wkoi 
watc  li.    This  is  mine  I 

Lord  John  {strttf^gliv!:  u  ith  his  temper). 
That's  not  a  fair  bet,  Frauiu  It's  no  go, 
my  boy! 

Loi-d  Francis.  Yes,  hut  it  is  n  f^o'  :ind 

CLi  shall  pay  me  too,  John^  aba'n't  be, 
iceater  V 

Tliat  must  do.  Here,  gcnlle  reader, 
you  luive  un  !!!  of  this  exquisite 

work:  the  ireuch,  you  will  perceive, 
is  abominable  to  the  last  degree.  Far- 
ft/itf/  nothing  can  be  wofse;  and  yet 
it  is  evidently  written  by  a  jrovcmess, 
or  waiting-maid,  or  other  functionary 
of  the  same  rank.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  Locke,  that  he  once  noted  a 
conversation  at  Lord  Shaftesbuiy'ty 
where  a  party  was  playing  cards  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  story-teller  goes  on  to  say, 
that  he  reprored  them  by  reading  what 
they  had  been  saying  during  the  game. 
**  I  came,"  said  the  meta])hyNic  ian,  ac- 
cord injx  to  the  anecdole-mongcr,  "  to 
libten  to  wise  conversation  amouu  such 
a  company ;  and  here  is  ivhat  1  have 
heard.  The  story  is  altogether  stuff ; 
for,  in  the  first  j'lace,  Locke  did  not 

fjo  to  Lord  Shafiesl)ury's  to  talk  phi- 
osophy,  or  any  thing  else  but  what 
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■rat  th*  ordlntiy  oonvemtion  of  tht 
day  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Locke 
was  himself  a  first-rate  piquet-player, 
being  far  more  distinguished  for  that 
talent  in  Oxford  than  for  hia  neta- 
physdcs.  But  supposing:  it  true,  as 
the  report  of  a  billiard-table  conversa- 
tion ^and  a  bad  report  besides,  for  few 
of  the  conunoQ  events  of  the  gune  are 
notioed)  cannot  essenlially  differ  from 
the  ordinary  chat  over  a  game  of  whist, 
is  not  the  nonsense  above  quoted  open 
to  Locke s  rebuke?  What,  we  ask, 
is  the  use  of  iwofding  toch  things? 
If  Lady  Hoifui  simply  said,  that  peo- 
ple in  the  country  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  billiards,  we  could  have  sup- 
posed all  that  is  here. 

If  any  person  liad  the  happiness  to 
be  adinitted  to  her  ladyship  s  society 
in  Dublin,  and  found  her  and  her 
amiable  husband,  her  fair  sister  and 
her  spouse,  at  a  game  of  five4Uid-forty, 
wookl  be  hove  tlioagbt  it  any  great 
literary  feat  to  have  consigned  their 
conversation  to  paper  as  follows? 

iWy  M,  Diamonds  is  thrumps.  I 
lade  the  Vnave. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  see  the  best  horse 
leaps  the  ditch.  Theie  goes  the  juice 
£deuce]. 

Sir  Chwks.  Highest  iu  red,  lowest 
in  black.  1  play  uie  nine— the  corse 
of  Scotland. 

Lady  C.  I  rob.  [Puts  out. 

Sir  Ckarkt,  It's  an  ould  £imily 
failing. 

La^  C.  Theie*s  the  five  fingeif, 
which  is  die  maather  of  you  all.  Here 
I  5itick  it  into  ye  with  the  ace  of 

thrumps. 

Lady  M.  Devil  a  thrump  1  havel 
So  among  ye  be  it,  blind  fiddlers  1 

Sir  Arthur.  Tliore  goes  my  beautifol 
ten,  aud  bad  luck  to  ti)e  winner  I 

Sir  Charles.  There's  the  ace  of  hearts, 
which  is  alvrayt  a  thramp.  Now  ye're 
done!    Here  goes  the  thray. 

Lady  C.  I've  only  a  heart. 

Sir  Arthur  (srnilitig).  I  thought,  my 
dear,  you  lost  that  long  ago. 

[.-1  general  Umgh, 

Lady  31.  Of  Sir  Arthur,  how  uo- 
coinmnn  clever  you  are !  It's  little 
jitU  like  you  that  s  full  of  fun.  1  play 
the  knave  of  clubs. 

Sir  Arthur.  And  I  the  four  of  spades. 

Sir  Charles.  Tlic  thrick  is  mine. 
Judy,  dear,  bring  me  more  hot  water 
and  matarials.  Now  I 've  the  game  m 
nay  hand,  as  sore  as  jollup,  and  tliat 
never  fidli.  There's  the  king  of  hearts. 


Lmfy  C.  Whieh  I  ponirii  witii  my 
^neen  of  thrumps. 

Sir  Charles.  Oh  ho,  my  leedy ! 
what's  that?  By  the  gallipot  of  Galen 
von've  renagned,  and  well  take  down 
wree  thricks  when  you  get  'em.  Look 
at  the  last  thrick,  and  you'll  see  that 
you  played  a  heart  to  my  last  lade. 

Ixufy  C.  By  jakurs,  and  so  I  did  1 

Sir  Arthur.  Then  you're  done. 

Sir  Charles.  You  may  say  that  with 
your  own  ugly  mouth  ;  for  here's  the 
queen  and  knave  of  hearts,  and  trumps 
is  out. 

Lady  C.  Fifteens  all :  it's  my  dale. 

Lady  3f.  No,  it's  mine — I  le<l  last. 
Faith  r  ye'd  dale  for  Caherraee  fair, 
where  they  play  for  legs  of  mutton, 
f  To  Sir  Mhur^  Blow  on  the  cardf 
for  luck.  {Sir  Arthur  bhwt,)  Bad 'cess 
to  the  bellows !         [A  general  laugh. 

Sir  Arthur.  The  game's  past  praying 
for.  I've  it  all  in  my  own  nst,  as  clane 
as  a  whistle. 

Sir  Charles.  Don't  hoUo  till  ye're 
out  o'  the  wood.  Play. 

Sir  Arthur.  There's  the  five  {plays; 
tke  others  play  in  tUeneet  and  to  onfor 
four  tricks) — the  knave  —  the  ace  of 
hearts  —  the  king.  Uy  the  J-ord  of 
Skerrin  and  all  his  dogs,  Til  liave  % 
jink,  and  collar  the  fippenies  1 

Lady  M,  Wait  a  bit— what  hm 
you  left  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  The  knave  of  dubew 
There  you  go,  Jack,  my  jewel  I 

Lady  M.  Ye're  done!  I've  the 
(|ueen,  and  the  game's  alive— there's 
life  in  a  mussel ! 

Sir  Arthur.  Well,  we  score  forty  to 
twenty  

Lady  M.  And  that's  the  curst  game^ 
because  it  was  on  forty  to  twenty  that 
the  priest  lost  his  breeches.  Sir  Charles, 
help  me  to  a  glass  out  of  your  tumbler, 
hue,  &c.  &c. 

Now  wo  aubmit,  that  this  is  jnsl  aa 
intelleetoal  and  edifying  as  the  conver- 
sation recordrd  by  her  ladyship.  We 
shall  take  oue  more,  to  shew  Low  her 
ladies  talk : 

**  "Enter  Wihmx  tcith  a  packet,  uJiich  he 
yreunt*  to  Miss  Darner ;  while  other 
mvantt,  in  Imgjite,  bring  tht  tea  Cfni* 
pcge.  A  table-cloth  is  laid  on  (J  distant 
table,  nnd  two  French  maids,  flt-^mitly 
dresied,  u  ith  white  gloves,  &ic.,  conuuence 
tht  tlabcrate  process  of  tea-making,  ap- 
listed  by  the  page,  and  a  groom  of  t fir 
chAtnberSf  u  ho,  like  Tom  Jones,  '  might 
be  mitliAenfor  a  lord,  by  thote  who  never 
taw  one* 
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Mi$$  Damtr  (^unfolding  an  acre  of  can- 
va$$,  partly  worked,  and  entirelt/  dreuim 
and  ahad$d).  Wbftt  have  we  here  1 

Miu  Fmuuf.  O  giMMu!  how  beau- 
tiful! 

Miu  yVilkimon,  What  is  it  1  O,  how 
bonitifiitf 

Miu  Fanntf.  A  Turk's  bead  with  a 
pipe  in  hia  moath ;  don't  yon  think  ao. 

Milt  WiUdnmm.  Well,  I  Ma  MnHi* 

▼erv  like  a  Turk's  head  ! 

Mrs,  Primmer.  My  dear  Fmaj,  how 
can  ^ou  be  so  fooliah !    Don't  yiMi 
that  it  is  an  elephant  1    Miss  Dumer, 
read  De  Voeux'  note»  Lore :  he  will  tell 
us  all  about  it. 

Jtfisf  D«Mr  (reads).  '  H>i>o1ite  da 
Vans  preaents  bis  respecta  to  IMiss 
Damer ;  takes  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
the  last  new  pattern  fur  a  tapititrie  de 
ttmapi,  being  an  aeenrate  portrait  of  the 
royal  elephant,  the  celebrated  Mnm'selle 
Djeck,  to  match  Miss  Darner's  Kirafie. 
De  Voraz  sends  iIm  ahadea  of  umh'a- 
wool  reqniaite.  BoitywidtmikiAgiey; 
grounding  in  sea-green,  to  represent  an 
Indian  jungle  j  to  be  worked  in  cross* 
atiteh,  picked  off  in  ailTer.  Honainga  in 
double  gobble,  crimson  shaded  in  gold. 
De  \'u  ux  encloses  six  bobbins  of  gold 
and  silver  \  eight  shades  of  white,  and 
ten  eii  Uaek*  De  Voniz  presumes  to 
forwnrd  n  memorandum  of  his  little  bill 
for  last  year.  De  Voeuz  has  for  sale 
(being  part  of  tiie  Dnchease  de  Beni'e 
wmub^  d§  broderie)  a  beautiful  ladj'a 
war^u^f me  work-box,  and  a  large  lady's 
work-table»  with  the  Ducheese's  own 
tmiHtr  k  l  imit,  ivory  inbdd  with  braaa, 
en  bhul ;  to  be  raffled  for  (if  not  sold  by 
private  contract  before  the  eighth  of  next 
mouth),  ut  ten  g^neas  a  ticket.' 

Miu  Damer.  Dear !  I  must  have  that 
box.  I  hare  been  longing  all  my  life 
for  a  morfvsteri*  box.  It  is  such  very 
good  tute;  and  oneiaeotfivdofniodier- 
of-pearl,  or  or>molu  ;  and  of  theae  Tttlgir 
pttU  JhmktrfM  musical  boxes. 

[Miu  WiUtwMon  sighs. 

Mrs.  Primmer  {looking  tntr  the  bill). 
My  dear,  had  you  not  better  pay  this  bill 
first  1  Twenty-five  pounds  eighteen  and 
eleyen-pence  halfpenny.  It  la  a  great 
deal !  1  am  aure  De  Voeoz  orerchargea. 
1  wish  you  would  <i:o  back  to  Gotty  and 
Wilkinson.  Here  is  ten  pounds  for  gold 
and  ailTer  thread  alone;  and  here  are 
fiAy  skeins  of  Wellin^^ton  blue  silk! 
What  could  you  use  all  that  fort 

Mii^  Damer  (petulantlu,  ami  taking  the 
Wll  out  of  her  hand).  Why,  for  working 
my  peacock's  tail.  My  dear  Mrs.  P. 
bow  tiresome  you  are!  l Humpies  the 
bill,  and  throta  it  Into  kmrbuhti,  Urt, 
Primmer  draws  up;  and  Miu  Damer 
throui  her  arm*  round  hwr  ntek,  and  ca- 


remee  her.']  Well,  now,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  but  you  kuow,  you  say  troubling 
one's-self  about  any  thing  after  dinner 
makes  one's  nose  red. 

Miss  Fanny.  Then  I  am  sure  Emma 
W^ilkinson  troubles  herself  very  much. 
Only  look  at  her  noee,  now !  Did  yon 
e?er1 

J^fr.i.  Primmer  (authoritatively).  My 
dear,  you  ouffht  to  use  cold  cream  to 
Tonr  nee  in  the  letning,  and  drink  cel- 
lo rv  tea.  I  alw  ays  give  my  young  ladiea 
cellery  tea  for  any  little  xedneea  in  the 

fiMMb 

[like  yennf  Wtea  ore  agnn  mttUi  M 

work.  A  ^reat  clatter  of  tea-things, 
and  hiuing  of  urns.  Ladjf  Eliiabetk 
AtfiNt  to  revive,  end  mfr  her  eyeu 
Mrs.  0*Keal  is  buried  in  her  book. 
Miss  Fanny.  Mrs.  P.  love,  what  ia  it 
makes  the  noae  red  t 

Mre,  FriNHMr.  One,  two,  three,  torn 
five.  [Counting  her  stitches,  , 

Mrs.  O'NmI  (atids).  That's  a  poser ! 
Mill  Anw.  Itieao ▼ttlgarl 
[Mfv.  Primmer  reektm  her  wmkms 
Fanny  nudges  her  arm. 
Mr$.  Primmer,  What]  Dear  me, you've 
mademeniiaamjeoantl  Howeanjon 
talk  such  nonsense,  and  ask  such  silly 
questions  1    There  are  a  thousand  tfahlga 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

Afr«.  O'Neal  (half  to  hert^»  Which 
makes  it  an  impentiTe  dalyto  explain 
those  which  may. 

'  Mim  Fefiae  (titnttng  quickly  rommi  •» 
herV.  Can  i/outeUne, Mrs.  O'Neal!  1 
really  want  to  know ;  for  1  bate  a  red 
nose  beyond  — beyond.  1  am  always 
afraid  of  eatching  it  firom  Emma.  Now, 
what  would  evre  finuna'a  neae,  Mn. 
O'Neal  1 

Afr<.  O'Neal.  I  think,  if  Bfiaa  Wilkin, 
son  did  not  take  so  much  hot  cream  at 
nijrht,  it  would  spare  her  the  trouble  of 
applying  cold  cream  in  the  morning. 

Mf«.FrifliaMr  («i«cheMrft>£cd).  Well, 
Miss  Finny,  now  your  very  important 
question  is  answered  so  very  leamedlj, 
1  hope  you  will  change  the  subject. 

Mrs.  O'Neal.  Do  yon  know,  Mn. 

Primmer,  I  think  it  is  a  very  import-nnt 
question.  A  red  nose  ia  a  sign  of  ill 
health,  or  of  intemperaaea ;  and  there- 
fore I  agree  with  Miss  Fanny  that  it  is 
vul'p'.  r  :  for,  nine  times  out  often,  ill 
health  is  the  result  of  ignorance ;  and 
ignorance,  or  intempetonee,  are  greet 

elements  of  Vnlgarity  all  over  the  world. 
[The  groom  of  the  chambers  appt  oachn 
Lady  Eliuibeth  teith  a  plateau  oj  te^s, 
fotlowtd  fty  a  screaat  with  «  salasr  ef 

bon-J}on$. 

Miu  Fannti  (to  Mim  WHkinson  in  a 
wkitper).  Well,  I  do  think,  aa  papa  aaya, 

Mn.  O'Netd  is  very  amusing,  somehow. 
Miss  WUkimmts,  So  do  I— -eomeiiow. 
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Ladif  Eiitabtlh  (helping  her$elf  abmmd' 
antly,  bfin^  nsshted  by  Mn.  Primmer  to 
J'mrni$h  a  unall  tabU,  vhiek  is  plactd  nsar 
ktr).  Oh,  dMrl  I  Mier*  I  hm  bew 
donng— »Utt]«r 

Wat  ever  paper  so  prepottevontlf 

waited  as  upon  such  trasn  as  this  ? 
Mrs.  O'Neal,  who  is,  of  course,  Lady 
IVioi^aii  herself,  is  an  astonishing  bore, 
but  It  petted  off  at  a  mighty  senius, 
perpetually  perpeirating  French.  Id 
met,  a  fribble  familiarity  with  the 
most  wortlilfss  part  of  French  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  a  main  accomplish- 
ment in  the  eyet  of  her  ladytbip.  It  it 
utelets  to  look  into  any  of  her  conver- 
sations, whether  in  the  book  before  us 
or  elsewhere,  for  traces  of  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greater  French  authors ; 
lor  example,  with  Comeille,  Hadne, 
Boileau  —  even  Molibre:  but  a  great 
intimacy  with  memoirs,  and  farces,  and 
gossiping  correspondence,  and  slang 
phrases,  is  every  where  vitible.  We 
venture  to  tay,  that  any  thing  Hke  the 
conversation  of  Lady  Mors^an's  parties 
was  ric\er  uttered  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  by  any  coterie  whatever. 
^  The  book,  of  course,  cootaint  a  cod> 
tiderable  quantity  of  politict,  of  the 
usual  colour,  full  of  misrepresentations 
and  blunders  of  all  kinds.    W  i'Ai  the 
characteristic  vulgarity  of  upstarts,  she 
laboun  hard  to  depict  the  dominant 
caste  as  mean  and  ignorant.   Mr.  Gal- 
braith,  the  agent  of  a  large  estate,  is 
represented  as  talking  in  the  style  of 
ledd^  the  Tiler ;  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  Dr.  Polypus  figures  as  a  per- 
aon  infinitely  astonished  at  the  lady's- 
maid  airs  of  some  second-hand  gentility 
from  London.  Tbe  resident  gentry  ana 
nagittracy  of  the  country  are  detcribed 
as  paltry  tyrants,  afraid  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  so  forth.    On  the  other 
side,  we  have  a  couple  of  Papist  priests 
figuring  away  as  gentlemen  of  refined 
HMumeny  and  most  Anglified  conveiw 
sation.   Now  the  reverse  of  these  pic- 
tures would  be  the  truth.    A  nooler 
race  than  the  Anglo-Norman,  orCrom- 
wellian,  or  Williamite  conquerors  of 
JifJandy  ibr  they  were  conquerors,  and 
in  their  inmost  souls  they  feel  so  still, 
does  not  exist.    A  baser,  meaner,  more 
creepmg  and  crawling  bauditli  of  con- 
quered slaves  than  the  Celtic  popu- 
lation of  that  island,  never  disgraced 
the  face  of  the   enrlh.    The  priests, 
chosen  from  amuiij,'  the  lowest  chisses, 
preserve  to  the  end  all  the  character- 
aitict  of  their  origin,  with  the  addition 


of  conadout  impoetme  or  degrading 

tupecstitiont.  In  former  times,  when 
the  popish  priests  were  educated  abroad, 
some  good  specimens  might  be  found 
among  them ;  for  travelling,  and  mix- 
ing in  todetiet  where  to  be,  or  to  pr^ 
tend  to  be,  a  papist,  was  not,  as  in 
Ireland  in  these  days,  incompatible 
with  being  a  gentleman,  rubbed  off  the 
mat:  but  tiaoe  the  unwitey  and,  in- 
deed, un-Christian  establishment  of 
Maynooth,  the  awkward  and  mean  clod 
who  should  have  handled  the  plough 
comes  forth  unaltered  by  any  admixture 
with  decent  tociety^orany  gentlemanly 
or  libenliting  interooune  with  man- 
kind, as  vulgar  as  he  went  in,  filled 
with  polemic  hatred  against  the  church, 
and  with  peasant  spite  against  the  arit- 
iociacy.  Any  one  who  knows  Inland 
will  recognise  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
—  we  would  leave  it  even  to  Lady 
Morgan  herself,  but  thai  it  would  be 
as  nodi  at  her  head  u  worth,  wImi^ 
ever  that  may  be,  to  speak  what  the 
knows  concerning  the  priests.    As  to 
any  body  in  Ireland  thinking  of  them 
as  gentlemen,  or  any  thing  thereunto 
approaching,  the  idea  it  aotuid;  and 
as  for  the  fear  which  it  pleases  Lady 
Morgan  to  attribute  to  the  Irish  gentry 
of  the  organised  assassins,  who  ply 
their  horrid  work  in  Ireland  under  the 
oidert  of  die  prieatt,  the  either  knowa 
nothing  whatever  of  the  eminently  brave 
class  of  men  whom  she  maligns,  or  the 
writes  against  her  knowledge.    Be  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  OrangemaD  right 
or  wrong,  it  it  their  opinion,  that  they 
sin>^le-handed  would  be  able  so  to  deal 
with  Ireland  as  again  to  make  ii  Pacata 
Hibernia,  by  the  same  process  as  be- 
fore. Tliey  oomplain  of  the  injuttioe 
and  outraget  perpetrated  asrainst  them 
by  the  various  cabinets  of  England ; 
they  exclaim,  and  truly,  that  they  have 
been  betrayed  bv  the  several  mercenary 
ftetiont  oonteoding  for  tway  in  Down- 
ing Street;  they  allege  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  put  the  House  of  Hanover 
on  the  throne,  the  principles  of  true 
freedom,  the  principles  expounded  by 
Locke,  and  fought  for  by  Willians, 
have  been  grossly  violated  in  their 
case ;  but  never,  in  the  course  of  our 
lives,  (and  we  have  had  at  least  as  man^ 
opportnnitiet  of  knowing  their  tenti- 
mentt  at  Lady  Morgan),  have  we  heard 
from  among  them  a  douht,  that  if  they 
were  not  restrained  by  the  slight*  or 
the  hostility  of  Enslish  ministers,  the^ 
would  be  able  to  do  again  what  their 
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ancestors  did  in  the  days  long  past, 
and  wliat  their  fathers  did  in  the  gene- 
latum  MMT  •kDott  deputed. 

But  it  is  useless  to  discDH  theta 

topics  with  Lady  Morgan ;  she,  how- 
ever, is  beginnuig  to  feel,  that  the  great 
question  to  which  she  and  her  friends 
to  long  devoted  their  energies  of  all 
kinds— for  which  they  made  speeches, 
or  songs,  or  novels,  or  poems,  or  huUa- 
gones — has  not  bad  tlie  effect  which 
was  promiaed.  Catholic  emandpatkm 
has  not  added  any  tiling  to  the  tran^ 
quillity,  or  in  any  way  forwarded  the 
civilisation  of  Ireland.  We  from  the 
beginning  well  knew  that  it  was  im- 
poanble  it  could  have  had  any  aoch 
efiect;  but  by  such  bright  seers  of 
the  fiiture  as  I^dy  Morgan  we  were 
denounced  as  blinded  bigots.  One  of 
her  novels — we  forget  the  name — con- 
dndea  with  an  exclamation  from  some 
Irish  footman,  lamenting  that  the  hero 
of  the  book  (his  master),  who  had  just 
married  a  duchess,  should  not  be  "  a 

Siliament  man."  It  was  coolly  taken 
r  granted,  that  opening  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
be  of  great  benetit  to  Ireland,  and 
that  the  selection  of  the  new  M.  r.s 
woidd  be  made  from  the  gentry  of 
titat  caste.  Well,  the  parliament  ti 
opened  to  the  papists,  and  whom  have 
we  ?  Tirst,  and  we  rejoice  at  it,  we 
have  not  the  liberal  Protestants  — 
cnned  noel— who  had  Iboffht  the 
battle  of  cmandpation.  No  Hutchin- 
sons  are  in  pnrlinment — the  Knight  of 
Kerry  is  obliged  to  yield — tlie  Browne 
are  gone — so  are  the  Boyles — so,  we 
believe,  are  all  the  Ponaonbys— in 
short,  U»e  whole  of  that  nauseous  crew 
is  deservedly  turned  off;  and  as  de- 
servedly turned  off  with  insult  by  the 
men  Ibr  whom  they  had  abandoned  all 
the  principlea  of  their  creed  and  caste. 
In  their  place  we  have  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  eight  of  his  relations — most  of  tliem 
persons  humble  in  life,  and  contemp- 
tible in  talents;  Mr.  Caiew  ODwyer, 
Mr.  Gal  way,  Mr.  Hoe,  Mr.  Lalor,  and 
others  wholly  unknown,  but  returned 
from  their  sycophancy  to  the  priest- 
hood. One  of  them  owes  his  seat 
solely  to  his  haTing  believed  that  Prince 
Ilohenlohe  cured  somebody  in  Ireland, 
by  directing:  from  Germany  a  novcnoy 
to  be  said  in  the  name  of  Saint  John 
the  NeDOmenm^-  •  * 


is  precisely  what  we  said  would  be 
the  result  The  next  Irish  elections 
will  aend  us  Iblks  of  a  atill  lower  grade, 

whose  recommendation  it  will  be  that 
they  believe  in  the  ])ower  of  the  "  clar- 
to  transform  a  refractory  freeholder 
mto  a  jackass.  It  is  not  long  since  n 

"  A  deeent  priest  whsn  moidEej*  warn 

the  gods," 

—  a  fellow  who  made  a  display  in  one 
of  his  dens  of  superstition,  wiiii  a  halo 
Tound  his  head,  in  imitation  of  that 
with  which  the  Saviour  is  painted-^ 
declared  at  a  dinner  presided  over  by 
an  ex-magistrate,  discharged  from  the 
commission  for  having  employed  two 
of  the  police  in  the  ofBce  of  Sir 
darua  <n  Troy,  that  none  but  those  who 
werr-  'jood  Catholics  at  confess  inn,  and  i 
oilier  duties  imposed  by  the  church, 
should  dare  to  meddle  in  pclitics.  lie 
was  right.  The  struggle  nom  the  be- 
ginning, no  matter  by  whom  or  under 
what  pretences  carried  on,  was  in 
reality  to  make  the  popish  jjriests  the 
exclusive  masters  of  Ireland  ;  and  now 
that  the  long-aooght«for  prite  appeaia 
in  tlieir  grasp,  they  would  be  fools  uot 
to  clutch  it.  But  what  shall  we  think 
of  the  Lady  Morgans — the  philosophers 
»the  despisers  of  superstition  —  the 
anti- Jesuits  —  the  anti'Carlista?  what 
shall  we  think  of  their  sagacity  in  be- 
coming the  blind  instruments  of  the 
priests,  aud  playing  out  their  game  to 
the  end  T  It  b  needtesa  to  say  what  we 
diink.  Lady  Morgan  will  know  soon 
enough,  if  she  has  not  known  already, 
that  the  new  roasters  of  Ireland  are 
ready  to  persecute  her,  and  all  who 
will  not  go  the  ibil  lengtti  of  grovelling 
before  them,  with  a  fury  as  vindictive 
as  that  with  which  they  would  perse- 
cute the  most  unflinching  Orangeman 
that  ever  tocisted  the  Glorious  Memory. 
Let  her  and  her  friends  rejoice,  there- 
fore, in  their  good  works ;  they  have 
degraded  the  country  of  their  birth, 
and  they  have  lowered  their  necks  to 
•the  yoke  of  the  meanest  and  the  most 
intolerant  of  mankind. 

Lady  Moigan  is  as  unfortunate  in 
her  high  life  as  in  her  politics.  No- 
tliing  can  be  in  heart  and  soul  more 
essentially  vul^r  tfian  her  great  heroin^ 
who  is  tniM  introduced.^  Mr.  Sack- 
viUpw-        •  Digrtized  by  Google 
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wtftigntd  amtuemint  amd  irrepreuibU 
anhueu.  The  pretttf  penonagt,  wham 
he  takes  for  the  Engliih  cltamftermn'td, 
U  dreued  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
Biuluh  ttamped  Imm  gown,  mid  a 
UtUe  roitnd-eared  cap,  fiidk  «  ar§ 
trorn  by  Irish  coitntrij  girls  on  pattern 
[patron,  Miladij  days.  The  linen 
gowttf  hmftvtPt  w  A  'petite  robe, 
toute  simple,  de  perknle,  peinte  & 
I'AnglaUe,'  and  the  round-eared  cap, 
a  '  bonnet  k  I'enfant  point  d'Angle- 
terre/  both  from  the  ma^azinti  af 
Victoriiie  and  Heihaut.  She  is  ac- 
companied bu  a  coqu^tish  wailmg^ 
maid,  dremd  nearly  in  the  tame  u-aj/, 
6ttl  with  the  addilion  of  a  black  silk 
apron  ;  who,  hui  ing  deiu>$iteda  packet 
of  dreaes  on  a  c/tair,  asks^ 
*  Bliladi,  d*t-«lle  beioin  de  moi  t' 

She  is  nodded  off"  with  a  significant 
mile,  and  *  Allex,  allex,  Jofttine 
and  erit.y 

This,  we  take  it,  is  a  palpable  puff 
for  the  magazines  of  vicUMiiie  and 
HeflxMit,  for  which  we  hope  Iter  lady- 
ship exacted  her  due  return  in  ticK. 
The  "  pretty  personage  "  remains  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Galbraith,  and, 
after  talking  some  moat  stupid  non- 
aense,  is  idarmed  by  a  lat,  when 

"  [-^  g^roupf  alarmed  by  the  ftevioui 

noise,  r»»/i  in  ;  L/i/iy  Julia,  in  the 
full  dress  of  Lady  Imbella  StickvilUf 
Lord  Fitxroy,  and  Clarence  Herbert, 
in  the  cut  velcet  suits,  bag-tcigs,  and 
twardt  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Sackville, 
rnmd  Juetine  following,  with  an  antifua 
drees  on  her  arm  for  Lady  EmUff*  A 
general  bur»t  of  loud,  rorljernnf,  and 
continued  laughter;  Ualbratth  alone 
preserving  his  gravity,  at  hefonthiM' 
self  uilh  his  hut.] 
JAuii)  Kmilxi  (still  on  the  table,  holding 

her  $ides,  and  quite  exhaustedly  laughing). 

Oh,  I  shall  die  of  it !  I  shall  indeed ! 

Look  at  Lord  Fitzrov's  fan — lia  !  ha! 

ha!     Do,  aomebody,  help  me  to  get 

down. 

Lard  Fifzroy  {atneting  her  to  deteend, 
addrenr%  her  in  a  theatrical  and  formal 
manner).  Uh !  my  Harriot  Byron,  hare 
I  indeed  been  so  feitontte  ss  to  aniTe 
in  time  to  rescue  yott  1  Speak,  knrdiest 
of  your  sex  ! 

Ladies  Emily  and  Juiia.  Ua!  ha  I  ha! 
ha! 

Lord  Fitzrou  (turning  upon  Mr.  Cal- 
ifraiih,and  placing  his  lutnd  on  his  sword). 
Sir  Hargrave  PoUexfen !  yoa  are  en- 
gticet],  I  doubt,  in  a  very  bat!  munnpr.* 

[.SAafcr<  hi$        till  thr  jwudi  r  falls  out. 

Mr.  Galbraith  (staring).  Och '.  is  it 

iiM.sirt 


Lord  Fitzroy,  Yes,  you,  sir  ? 
Clarence  Herbert  Qakiug  snujf'  affect* 
edly).  May  I  penihi^if  I  oadecrtUMtUa 
adventure  ! 

[Galbraith  confounded,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther th  is  is  jest  or  eameU,  bmt  imUned 
to  take  it  tout  <le  travers. 
Lord  Fittroy  (addre$sing  Galbr<Uth), 
Potbsps  Sir  Haigtave  wiU  explain." 

We  submit  that  this  is  not  particu- 
larly sensible  or  very  probable.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Galbndtby  a  country  magis- 
trate, is  compelled  to  put  on  the  dress 
of  a  Roman  Pifferaro,  of  which  he  liad 
never  before  heard,  by  the  vulgar  lady 
of  the  house,  who  threatens  hira  witli 
something  like  a  dismissal  if  he  refuses 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself^  and  then 

"  [^At  a  little  distance,  a  handsome  dark 
eimriot^  well  and  knowingly  appointed 
wUk  postilion  in  purple  and  gold,  and 
aaamman  riding  before,  eemtaine  Uta 
Honourable  and  Reoerend  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Polypus  inside ;  and   on  the 
rumble,  Miti  PMypus  atid  Captain 
BUtckaere*  In  a  one-horte  phaeton  ara 
the  Archdeacon  arid  Mrs.  Grinditll. 
Lord  Fittroy.   Here's  an  inouraion ! 
The  natives  risen  m  MMMf/  Goodtum- 
•nt  tfiottgb,  by  Jove !    Lady  Roastrevor 
is  a  monntrous  prcttv  woman  J  and  IhO 
moral  agi.*ut,  ceUi  pu^e  outre  V* 

Those  who  know  from  what  blood 
tlie  honourables  and  reverends  of  Ire- 
land are  descended,  and  with  whom 
they  habitnally  associate,  will  duly  ap- 

f)rcciate  the  sense  and  truth  of  the  fol- 
owing  scene.  The  visitors  have  been 
kept  waiting  while  Lady  Emily  and 
her  group  are  putting  on  masquerade 
dresses. 

"  [Hit  dear  opens;  tibe  masqismoding 

party  enter,  in  tite  order  ta  wfcidb 

the))  It  f't  the  library.  The  groom  of' 
the  chambers  announces  '  Lady  Emily 
Sackville.'  Lady  'Emlf  swims  in, 
with  an  irrepressible  air  of  fun,  which 
is  strongly  contrasted  by  the  grotesque 
gravity  of  her  two  t^oung  cavaliers. 
Justine,  led  by  Mr.  Galbraith,  or  ra- 
ther  forcing  him  on,  intmeduitelu  with- 
draws, along  with  tlu  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  shuts  the  dear,  J%a 

Pifferaro  is  left  '  atone  in  his  ghrjf,* 
to  stand  the  hi  nnt  of  his  ludicrous  and 
painful  position.  I'inelli  drops  from 
the  hands  ef  the  dtureh  as  by  law  cs- 
tahlished.  The  saints  stand  aghast. 
Lady  Kmily,  with  graceful  eate,  ap- 
proaches each  party  alternately,  points 
ta  chedn,  mid  tAfem  harmif  inte  « 


•  it 
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fauUuiL  She  apoiogimfor  the  deltt^ 
in  her  mppearanee,  mthomi  ueeemmtimg 
ftr  U  ;  mkd,  mddetdy  recollecting  her- 
ttl^,  introduces    Ladv  Julii,  l^yrd 
FttMroy  Montague,  Clarence  Herbert, 
mid  finalfy  Mr.  GeJhrmith,  «A*  *m 
taken  shelter  am  a  low  stool ,  hehind  a 
higk-haekad  sofa.    His  head  only  is 
9M>le,  dressed  in  a  red  net,  and  th§ 
kigh-erovmed  hat  with  fitemt,  tf  ik§ 
Tfomnn  Pifferiiro.    The  astonishntent 
of  ' the  formal  guests  increases,  not  un- 
mimgud  with  fidings  of  rteeniment. 
They  su$p§tt  •  mytt^eation,  hut  fear 
to  risk  an  expression,  tvhich  may  betray 
ignorance  of  some  newly'retued  old 
figkitm ;  having  before  their  ayu  tka 
threat  of  hoops  and  powdered  toupies, 
recently  announced   in  the  London 
papers  as  re-appearing  in  the  circles 
of  Parii,  The  gueets  return  the  'gen- 
teel and  gallant  *  salutes  of  the  Grandi- 
son  party  with  cold  ami  su^ieious 
ferwtality.  At  tha  ammmeammu  ef 
Mr.  Galhraith*i  nam§,  tht  church, 
party  burst  out  into  an  involuntary 
laugh.    The  brows  of  the  saints  knit 
mad  dmhta;  Mr,  Bmni  amd  Utii 
Multins  bite  thtbr  1^  and  try  to  look 

Eoourii  of  this  mean  tiwh.  Lady 

IV]  organ  DM  not  caught  even  the  tone 
of  the  second-band  dandies  whom  she 
describes.  The  conduct  of  the  masque- 
rading party  towards  Lady  Emily  Sack- 
ville's  guests  is  meiely  vulgar  and  flip- 
pant  impertinence,  and  nothing  else. 
It  in  nothing  resembles  the  conduct  of 
the  ladie«<,  no  matter  bow  full  of  fun 
irrepressible;  or  ofthe  dandies,  do  mat* 
ter  bow  exclucive,  in  London .  The  con- 
versation which  follows  is  quite  worthy 
of  this  introduction — stupid,  low,  igno- 
rant, and  impertinent;  and  there  we 
leave  Lsdy  Moigsn. 

•         o         •  • 

VisioDs  of  old  Onensonl — why  float 
ye  befiue  oor  eyes  1  Years  have  past — 


far  thence,  was  the  song  of  Moore,  or 
the  lay  of  little.  The  chant  of  the 
iackadaisy  lover  never  came  ftom  the 

lips  of  Owenson  ;  nor  can  we  take  it 
upon  us  to  assert  that  we  ever  heard 
bim  sing  the  praises  of  water  m  the 
manner  of  the  first  Olympian. 

Here  in  this  fiddle-foddle  book  ofhis 
daughter,  we  find  some  of  the  idiots 
who  figure  in  it  complaining  that  the 
names  current  in  Ireland  are  not  Uke 
Croboora  of  the  Bfllhook,  w  M acroiy. 
If  this  be  a  misfortune,  her  ladyship's 
father  contributed  his  share  to  it ;  for  he 
altered  the  family  name  firom  Macowea 
(generally  pronounced  as  Maclt-yoan), 
to  Owenson,  and  tberaby  destroyed 
its  Hiberoianism.  He  was  originally 
gate-keeper  to  a  hard-drinking  olJ 
Connaught  squire,  where   his  vocal 

J>owers  first  attracted  notioe^  and  he 
loally  went  on  the  stage.  The  parts 
he  chose  were  the  Irish  characters ;  and 
though  he  did  not  make  his  way  m 
England,  the  Irish  themselves  generally 
considered  him  one  of  the  biest  per- 
formers in  that  line.  Well  do  we  re- 
member his  Pan  in  Midas !  well  do 
we  recollect  the  thunder*  of  applause 
which  greeted  his  song  before  tlie  jus- 
tice! ApoUn  had  no  chance,  for  die 
song  sung  by  the  Arcadian  divinity  as 
represented  by  Owenson  was  uniformly 
in  Irish.  The  appeal  %vas  irresistible. 
The  galleries — alas!  why  should  the 
spirit  of  gentility  prevent  vs  from  ssy- 
ing,  and  the  boxes  too  —  were  of  the 
mind  of  Midas  in  the  vocal  contest, 
and  Apollo  would  have  had  to  piovide 
ai!»s's  ears  for  the  whole  play-going 
))opuliition  of  Dublin,  oanelves  in- 
cluded. 

lie  is  dejiarted,  and  memorial  of  him 
vve  believe  there  reniains  none.  ^  Time 
has  dimmed  many  of  the  traces  in  oor 
brain,  and  they  with  whom  we  knew 
him  are  gone  to  their  long  borne.  Sir 
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the  ever-to-be-honoured  Evening  Mail 
U  DOW  publtslied,  under  the  auspices 
of  Ri^my  Shflchan.  Wby  dotf  not 
Lady  Morgan  perform  the  filial  duty 
of  rescuing  her  father's  memory  from 
oblivion  ?  It  would  better  become  her 
than  retaUiog  the  slip-slop  gentility  of 
the  bonsekeeper's  apartment,  or  the 
noisy  politics  of  the  pothouse  priest. 
Softened  by  the  recollections  of  our  old 
Ineod,  we  admit  that  she  possesses  fun 
taflieient  for  the  task ;  and  has  safely 
seen  quite  enougli  of  low  life  to  draw 
pictures  from  it  close  to  the  truth.  It 
IS  a  work  which  we  shall  be  ready  to 
bail  with  our  siacerest  applause,  for 
the  sake  of  the  oU  times  wmd  we  so- 


joumed  on  "  the  sod,"  and  were  taken 
by  the  hand  of  Owenson  himself  to 
visit  his  bloe-cioeking  daughter,  then 
a  spinster,  in  Denzil  Street;  we  being 

ourselves  a  jolly  sophister — a  man  of 
standing  in  T.  C.  D.  Kindly  would 
we  review  the  book,  moved  by  the 
memory  of  da3rs  loi^  past,  and  of 
nights  "  not  spent  in  toys  or  wine,'' 
but  in  whi8ky-puoch,aod  such  soogs  as 

"  I  lave  my  pate  to  Darby  Tate, 
My  face  to  the  O 'Grady's ; 
And  I  lave  my  legs  to  DaoiU  Biggs, 
To  flaunt  aBOiig  the  bdiM. 

So,  modereen  n  roo,  a  roo,  a  roo, 
Modereen  a  roo,  a  roo«  a  randy." 

j^tki  capo. 


THE  ARAB  UORSE. 


The  incident  here  related  was  told  by  a  native  as  a  popular  story  in  India,  and  is 
bdieved  not  to  have  been  in  print.  '*  In  Hindostan,  ladies  frequently  carry  their 
whole  fatnnea  aboot  them,  in  the  shape  of  ear-jewels,  nose  rings,  aimlats,  inhkn, 
&e.*.Gm^eitr«  JSmfasqr'te  Ava, 


A  Hindoo  qirl,  n  very  child, 
So  few  the  years  she  number'd| 

Of  features  exquisite  and  mild. 
With  gems  ber  form  eocumber'dy 

Came  forth  the  annual  feast  to  grsee] 

Ueld  by  the  nobles  of  bernee: 


For  there  the  many-colour'd  lights 
Like  blossoms  hang  upon  the  trees — 

There  hidden  music  breaUies  delights, 
And  perfumes  circle  on  the  bieeie. 

And  but  this  day  in  all  the  yetr 

May  the  leduse  abroad  i^pear. 


For  she  was  of  the  highest  bloody 

Last  scion  of  a  fallen  tree : 
The  Brahmin,  in  his  angry  mood, 

Her  fiaher*8  life  took  treechewwisly ; 
Her  mother,  on  his  funeral  pyre, 
A  living  victim,  fod  its  firel 

His  hoarded  wealth  was  all  her  own — 
His  gardens,  elephants,  and  slaves— 

Uis  fortress  which  afar  was  known, 
O'erlooking  Ganga's  inland  waves, 

Wbtie  calm  the  saoed  river  lay, 

Bqfood  the  leafans  oC  filing's  sway. 

Another  year,  and  for  her  hand 

The  nobles  of  her  race  will  strive ; 
Meanwhile,  th^  guard  the  lady's 
land. 

As  wtien  ber  folber  wis  alive: 
The  beauteous  child  regards  them 

not, 

But  loves  to  view  the  festal  spot. 


Pavilions  gay  and  flow'ry  groves 
O'erhang  the  side  of  Ganga's  stream : 

Like  bird  uncaged  i»oomuti  roves 
Beneath  soft  evening's  mHderbeam— 

Along  the  cool  green  marge  she  trips, 

And  plucks  each  flower  that  Genga  sips. 

A  little  bark  is  gliding  by, — 
A  Moslem  youth  rests  on  his  oar. 

And  views  the  damsel  seated  nigh, 
Wreathing  the  lilies  of  the  shore : 

And  when  at  length  she  raised  ber  bead. 

She  started  up  and  would  have  fled. 

But  when  bb  soften'd  eye  she  met, 

She  knew  not  why,  her  fear  was  gone; 
In  act  to  go,  she  lins^TS  yet, 

Nor  thinks  tliat  site  is  there  alone : 
The  gazing  youth  scarce  dares  to 

breathe — 
The  maid  yet  holds  th'  unfinisb'd 
wreath. 
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A  moment  does  the  work  of  years, 
Aiid  knits  ihe  sympathy  of  love ; 

To  ttartle  htr  aurtj  he  ftan. 

And  she  stands  motionless  abote. 

One  artless  smile,  and  soft  and  low 

The  Moslem's  words  of  passion  flow. 

Silent  she  hears,  but  deeply  feels ; 

With  him  to  live,  with  him  to  die, 
The  v<m  she  forms,  hot  net  feveab. 

How  r.i])idly  the  minutes  fly  ! 
And  shall  they  ever  meet  agriin  f 
Hes  plan  is  form'd,  her  pan  is  ta'en* 

O  Love  can  make  the  simple  wise ! 

O  Love  can  make  the  trembler  bold  1 
Soomuti  to  his  suit  replies : 

**  Moslem,  the  diamond  that  I  bold 
Will  huy  a  noble  Arab  horse — 
Take  it,  and  train  him  to  the  course. 

Each  day  around  my  father's  tower 
Do  thou  call  forth  his  utmost  speed, 
And  ever  at  the  evenin^f  hour 

To  urge  hira  o'er  the  stream  take  heed. 
And,  (he  sun's  annual  rircle  o'er, 
^961  me  at  yonder  gardeu-door." 

Her  female  train  appear,  and  lo ! 

She  waves  the  ooedient  baric  away : 
A  carc]e<;s  child  she  came,  and  now 

She  feels  a  ma^.ter-pa9sion'8  sway; 
And,  sleepless  in  iier  i^'orgeous  bow'r. 
Longs  for  llie  tardy  morning  hour. 

At  break  of  day  a  horseman  starts, 

And  flourishes  his  light  jereed; 
And  round  and  n)und  her  tow'r  he  darts, 

And  pals  his  Arab  hoi-se  at  speed  : 
And  when  tiie  clouds  of  evening  gleam, 
Swima  htm  aerosi  the  foniless  itieam. 

Through  summer  heals  and  wintry  faint 

Hie  far-ofi*  horseman  still  she  views  | 
Tlie  courser  will  his  speed  sustains—- 

The  rider  well  ins  task  pursues: 
"   •  •*  in  hi«  slight. 


[NofmbflTi 

She  cannot  list  as  she  is  taucrht 

The  fables  of  her  gods  to  trace. 
By  pundilleamM  rim  wiU  be  laid  i 
The  simpler  cieed  Mosleroah  hold* 


Her  girdle  like  the  zodiac  ahone — 

Her  pendant's  like  the  evening  star; 
Around  iier  is  a  nnantle  thrown.  ^^'^ 


She  thinks  upon  her  fiither*s  &te. 
Upon  her  mother*s  stifled  cry ; 

By  love  and  nature  taught  to  kaUe 
Her  country's  foul  idolatry. 

That  cry,  which  reach 'd  no  other  ear, 

The  orphan  child  bad  shrunk  to  bear. 

Strong  feelings  cberlali'd  silently, 

Devotion  to  a  single  aim. 
The  mind  develop  rapidly  — 

Soomuti  is  no  more  the  sanje  : 
Beyond  the  Uraiiiuin's  idle  tales, 
She  seeks  the  God  their  Shaster  veils. 

"  O  Deva,  O  Divine  One,  hear ! 
Teach  me  to  know  Thee,  Canae  of 
all.'' 

Twas  thus  she  framed  the  untaught 

prayer ; 

And  none  on  him  in  vain  diaU  call. 
When  all  around  to  idob  bend« 
Her  thoughts  to  the  Unseen  ascend. 

The  day  of  festival  is  come : 

Her  father's  treasured  jewels  deck 
The  lady ;  ere  she  leaves  her  home, 
Uich  emerald  chains  entwine  her 
neck; 

And  anklet,  bmoelety  clasp,  and  ring^ 
In  the  gqr  ran  are  sparkUng. 

With  fruits  of  gold  and  ruby  flowers 
Her  robe  is  bordered  splendiclly  ; 

She  has  beguiled  the  tedious  hours 
In  loading  thus  its  broidery, 

With  hope  and  purpose  Ihr  move  dear 

Than  in  its  artful  wreath  appear. 
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Iler  faithful  Ali  scarce  restrains 

His  Arab  snorting  for  the  course ; 
He  gives  his  hand — ^the  lady  gains 

The  crupper  of  the  managed  horse. 
Her  arras  around  his  waist  she  throws — 
Lil^e  shaft  from  bow  the  courser  goes. 

She  bids  him  dasli  into  the  wave — 
The  practised  horse  swims  steadily ; 

Her  kindred  tear  their  vests  and  ravei 
Bat  follow  not  so  reftdily  t 

Long  ere  their  barks  can  waft  them  o'er, 

The  fugitives  have  gain'd  the  shore. 

The  gallant  steed  but  shakes  away 
Tlie  heavy  waters  from  his  mane  ; 

The  lady  tiods  but  breath  to  say, 
"To  your  o«m  eountry  give  him reiD." 

For  Persia  straight  he  swiftly  goes, 

Home  of  the  nightingale  and  zose  I 

Far,  far  behind  they  leave  the  chase ; 

And  soon  in  Ali  s  native  land 
His  mother  and  his  sire  embrace 
Their  son's  young  bride ;  and  gazing 
sliad. 


Now  OD  tlie  beauty  of  her  face. 
Now  on  the  gems  that  o*er  her  blaie, 
A  prince's  dowry  in  their  rays. 

That  noble  horse,  so  haidly  task'd. 

In  ease  his  sunny  day  now  spends; 

The  purer  faith  Soomuti  ask'd 

In  '^unshinc  on  her  soul  descends. 
And  long  iier  Ali's  love  survives— 
The  happiest  she  of  Persian  wites. 

The  one  true  God,  the  simple  rite. 

The  ▼estise  of  eternal  tnitfi^ 
And  scatterd  gleams  of  holier  light. 

Piercing  the  Koran's  darkness,  soothe 
The  heart  that  shrunk  from  blood  and 
crime : 

A  brighter  day  shall  oome  in  time! 

Where'er  the  wandering  sheep  may  rest. 
The  shepherd's  Toioe  wu  tmok  ill 
lair: 

In  after-years,  a  pilgrim  guest 

Came  Ali's  slieltering  roof  to  share; 
A  scroll  in  Persia's  tongue  he  leaves-— 
The  Christian's  hope  her  heart  receiros  I 
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THE  MILLBB  COURBSFOM DEUCE. 

Who  ilie  Reverend  George  Miller,  from  whom  the  correspondence  we 
are  about  to  publish  takes  its  name,  may  be,  is  a  (juestion  which  we 
for  the  present  decline  answering.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  of 
those  ingenious  persons,  who  amuse  themselves  or  the  public  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  the  author  of  Junius*8  Letters.  We  feel  ourselres 
just  now  only  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  Rev.  George  Miller  is  a  lineal  * 
descendant  of  the  mat  Joe  Miller,  whose  now  time-honoured  tomb  is 
to  be  found  in  the  burying-giound  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  close  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tom  Wood's  hotel. 

Waving,  however,  further  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Mr.  George 
Miller,  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  public  notice  the  results  of  his 
valuable  labours.  Smitten  with  a  desire  of  collecting  the  autographs 
of  the  illustrious  personages,  in  the  author-line,  existinir  in  his  time, 
he  bent  all  the  energ^ies  of  his  capacious  mind  to  that  in»portant  object. 
It  was  said  long  ago,  that  no  more  compendious  way  of  procuring  such 
curiosities  could  be  imagrined  than  discounting  the  bills  of  literary  men, 
because  you  might  in  that  case  be  perfectly  certain  of  retaining  their 
autographs,  accompanied  by  notes.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  too 
expensive,  as  tiie  fnends  of  literary  gentlemen  are  vrell  aware ;  and  the 
Rev.  George  Miller  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  Irish  doctor  of  tbit 
name)  felt  it  much  easier  to  have  recourse  to  a  bland  and  agreeable 
artifice  whereby  to  extort  the  desiderated  signatures.  Under  shapes 
as  various  as  those  of  **  old  Proteus  from  the  sea,"  he  warily  approached 
his  distinguished  correspondents,  and  suited  his  bait  according  to  the 
swallow  of  the  illustrious  gudgeon  for  which  he  angled.  To  some  he 
wrote  for  the  character  of  an  imaginary  footman  ;  in  another  case,  an 
apocryphal  amanuensis,  or  an  ideal  servant-maid.  With  some  his 
correspondence  was  literary,  with  others  philosophical ;  a  tinge  of 
politics  coloured  some,  a  touch  of  benevolent  curiosity  distinguished 
otheis.  From  all  he  received  answers ;  and  tliey  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  a  kindness  of  a  nature  lo  distinct  and  peculiar,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  possible  for  us  to  describe  it  in  terms  at  all  adequate  to 
the  sublimity  of  its  feeling.  [N.B.  We  borrowed  this  last  clause  from 
a  speech  of  Patrick  Robertson.] 

We  have  about  five  hundred  of  the  letters  lying  before  us ;  but  as 
they  in  their  total  bulk  would  fill  the  Magazine,  we  are  compelled  to 
make  a  selection.  It  is  highly  possible  that  we  shall  continue  the 
series.    In  the  mean  time,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  letters  of 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes  Hunt,  Ilcury 

Bulwpr.  FdwurH  T  vUon.  M  P.  Irving,  Wasbingl^n    ^i^^iuz ad  by  Google 
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A  tolerably  extensive  list  —  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Henry  Hunt,  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lyttou  Bulwcr,  from  Coleridge  to  Carlile.  We 
publish  them  as  they  come  to  hand,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
classification  ;  and  the  first  that,  as  it  were  instinctively,  clings  to  our 
fingers  u  that  of  L.  £.  L. 

I. — MISS  LAHDON. 

The  document  of  the  fair  L.  E.  L.— on  this  occasion  really  the 
Improvvisatrice — is  as  follows : 

tf,  i/u«s  Place. 

Miss  L.  £.  Landon's  compliments  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  thinks  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  note  she  received,  as  she  knows  notliing  of  the  young  person 
he  mentioiied. 

But  there  is  another  Miss  London  in  Sloane  Stceet,  and  to  her  Miss 

L.  E.  Landon  has  enclosed  the  notes. 

Saturdi^, — Miss  Landon  only  returned  home  this  morning. 


II. — BBNRT  BUNT. 

Compare  this  with  the  vulg^ian  twaddle  of  the  old  Blacking-man. 
By  the  name  ! — in~doar  eervani  I — and,  O  ye  gods !  youre  respect- 
fully !   He  did  not  know  but  Miller  mig^ht  have  a  vote  for  Preston. 

36,  Stanford  Street, 
Stm,  Jan,  15,  IBS^ 

In  reply  to  your  iavour  by  twopenny-post,  I  htx  to  observe  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  person  by  the  name  or  Thomas  Stereos  ever  having 
lived  with  roe  in  any  capacity ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  no  sudi  penKm  has  ever 
lived  with  me  as  inndoor  servant. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respeetAillv, 

H.  HuiiT. 


III. — THOMAS  UAYNES  BAYLY. 

Haynes  Bayly  has  a  pair  of  notes.  By  the  first,  we  learn  that  his 
benevolent  desire  of  commanicating  the  reqntred  formation  kept  him 
a  day  in  town^  which,  perhaps,  might  not  have  been  convenient. 

SiB, 

I  have  just  received  your  note  dated  the  22d,  in  which  you  seem  to 

allude  to  a  formor  application  to  me  respecting  thechanicter  of  some  man.  Your 
former  note  I  never  received,  nor  can  I  hear  of  any  note  ;it  the  Athenaeum. 

I  beg  you  will  therefore  let  me  know  the  particulars ;  and  as  I  leave  town  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to-monow  (Tuesday),  I  hope  you  will  contrive  to  let  me 
bear  from  yon  before  twelve  o'clock. 

Your  oMasat  sarvnt, 

AOumenm  Club,  Momby.  Thomas  Hayves  Baylt. 


By  tlie  second,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bayly  has  had  a  relay  of 
(ooittien.    £heu  I 

Mr.  Haynes  Bayly  presents  his  compliments  to  iMrs.  Miller,  regrets  he  can 
^rive  her  no  information  respecting  James  Deacon,  lie  lias  had  occasion  to 
change  footmen  but  once,  and  can  tlierefore  state,  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  that  no  peisoQ  of  that  name  ever  lived  with  him. 

Atk$neeum,  Tuaday, 
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IV.  GLOIUIE  CaOLT. 

Dr.  Cvo\y  judiciously  recollects  the  apparent  identity  of  his  name 
with  Crawley.  There  is  something  capital  and  characteristic  in  the 
slapdash  manner  in  which  he  exonerates  liimself  from  the  trouble  of 
attemptiog  to  decipher  the  address  of  his  correspoudeot. 

Stm,  Mmimf,  Jmrnavj, 

No  servant  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Deacon  has  lived  with  me.  But 
there  may  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  name,  and  there  is  a  Mr.  Crarvlty  who 
lives  ill  ihc  noiuhl)f>iir1io(.fl,  in  Guilford  Street,  who  may  Ik'  the  person  in 

auestion.  I  have  nut  Imeu  quite  able  to  ascertain  your  address,  but  have  set 
own  the  name  of  your  street  at  heard. 

I  ruin.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  •ervtnt, 

GnoMS  Caolt. 

v.— MISS  PORTER. 

Miss  Porter  is  gentle  and  considerate.   The  letter  she  answers  is 

designated  as  polite  to  her  unknown  correspondent  she  professes 
herself  **  obliged she  loses  no  time  in  replying  ;**  and,  with  the 
most  Christian  charity,  suggests  the  probability  of  a  mistake,  for  the 

sake  of  the  yonn^  woman  herself.  How  strnn2:e  is  all  this  sqiiean\ish 
c  onscientiousness  for  the  ^j^rand  humbugger  of  the  Seagrave  narrative  I 
Such  is  human  inconsistency. 

Sib,  Ether,  Jmtnuuy  nd, 

I  lose  no  time  in  replyinjr  to  your  polite  letter  inquiring  the  character 
of  a  young  \von)an,  who  calls  luTM-lf  Amelia  Kogersy  and  desci^MS  hecs^as 
having  once  livid  with  me  as  a  lady  Vinaid. 

I  roust  sup[)o^  that  she  has  made  some  strange  mistake,  as  I  never  had  a 
servant  of  that  name  in  any  capacity ;  therefore  am  led  to  imagine,  that  one  o{ 
the  Miss  Porters  who  live  at  Twickenham  is  the  person  she  may  have  ser\'ed.  I 
trust,  for  thf  vnun'jT  woman^  snke,  that  she  h:is  made  such  a  mistake,  and  that 
she  lias  not  designedly  represented  I lerstll  falsely. 

It  would  have  given  roe  pleasure,  could  I  have  replied  satisfactorily  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  her  statement 

I  b«g  to  TMudn,  Sir, 

Yoom  obliged, 

Aiiira  Maria  Porter. 

VI.  —  MISS  MITFORD. 

Ovr  VUlaffc  coines  out  of  liie  scrape  very  well.    The  reference  to 
my  hither"  is  perfectly  in  keeping. 

Thrm-MiU  Crm, 

Sib,  Mmrf«y« 

I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Amelia 

Riley  having  lived  with  us  as  ladyVniaid  ;  my  father  also  says  that  he  csn 
remember  no  such  name,  and  it  is  unlikely  tluit  a  person  filling  such  a  situation 
should  have  beeu  entirely  turgotten  in  the  iamUy.  I  cannot  but  suspect  vome 
mistake  in  the  aflair,  and  should  recommend  a  reference  to  the  lady  with  whom 
the  young  woman  in  question  lived  last. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  R.  MlTFORB. 

VTl.— MISS  MARTINEAU. 

The  only  anon^rmous  name,"  as  an  Irish  M.P.  once  phrased  it,  in 
the  whole  collection  is  that  of  Miss  Martineau*s  amanuensis.   She  will 
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not  write,  and  her  scribe  cannot  venture  beyond  G.  M.    What  is  the 

"  preventive  check  "  in  this  solitary  case  ?  Are  the  folks  ashamed  of  their 
namrs  ^  That  Miss  Martineau  never  visited  the  Continent  is  evident 
enough  to  those  who  have  read  any  of  her  stories  about  the  French. 

lam  directed  hy  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  to  inform  you  that  there  is 
some  mistake  on  tl»e  subject  of  Berthier's  representation,  as  she  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  CootineDt 

(For  Miss  H.  Martineau,) 
I  am,  Sir, 

Ke8p«ctfully  youn, 
17,  FltMlytr  Strut,  Oettbtr  5.  G.  M. 


VIII. — MARTIN  A&CBER  SBEB. 

Shee  writes  as  he  paints — yery  tame  indeed. 

Cavmduh  Sfuun, 

S«»  UmUay,  January  t^,  t8&- 

If  I  had  received  any  former  letter  from  you,  I  should  certainly  not. 
have  left  it  unnoticed.    I  have  no  itcollection  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Eldridge  having  ever  lived  in  my  service,  and  I  should  suppose  there  must  be 
some  Diitake  iu  his  statement. 

I  havo  the  lioBoar  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obadient  hnmUo  stnrant, 

Marti*  AacetR  Sasa. 

IX. — ALLAN  CUNNINOUAM. 

Hiere  is  a  hardness  and  solidity  about  Allan  Cunningham's  style 

that  reminds  ns  of  his  original  vocation.  It  is  pleasant  to  fiiid-S<-ntia 
unadorned  breaking  out  so  beautifully  as  in  the  last  sentence.  The 

*•  wrong  directed  "  [it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  wranrj^ 
and  the  '*  seekintj  to  impose,"  are  redolent  of  Caledonia  stern  and 
wild.    It  is  pastoral,  too,  to  hnd  the  date  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Allan  Ci-nnixoham^s  compliments  to  Mr.  Cror^e  Miller,  and  assures 
him  tliat  he  never  received  any  other  letter  than  ihc  enclosetl  from  hini,  and  tliat 
he  is  not  aware  of  having  applied  to  any  person  on  Uic  subject  alluded  to  — 
certainly  not  lo  Mr.  Miller. 

Either  the  enclosed  note  has  been  wrong  directed,  or  some  one  is  seeking  to 
impose  on  Mr.  M.  in  Mr.  C.'s  name. 

t7,  Loicer  Belgrave  Pioct, 
Monday  Morning, 

X. —  EDWARD  LTTTON  BULWER.  , 

Dr.  Johnson  being  asked,  how  it  happened,  that  the  smallest  note 
he  wrote  or  dictated  was  always  correct,  and  eren  elegant  in  the  turn 
of  ita  phraseology,  replied,  **  I  made  it  my  rule,  early  in  life,  always 
to  do  my  best  when  I  had  my  pen  in  my  fingers."   It  appears  to  us, 

that  the  "  Simius  Maximus  '  ot  En«;lish  literature  has  not  adopted  the 
salutary  rule  of  the  "  Ursa  Major;"  at  all  events,  a  more  boobyish, 
spoonisn  specimen  of  slipslop  was  never  submitted  to  the  sagacious 
eye  of  Miller  than  the  following. 

Sir,  Richmond,  Tuuday  Morning, 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should  ha?e  experienced  any  delay  in 
leceivintr  nn  answer  to  your  inquiries.  Your  note  dated  the  22d,  and  just 
received,  is  the  only  one  1  have  received. 
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I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  the  name  of  William  Jeffreys — I  am 
quite  convinced  that  no  servant  of  tiial  name  ever  lived  witli  me  two  years,  or  a 
period  of  any  length  whatsoever,  even  if  I  should  be  inisuken  in  my  present 
persuasion  that  no  semnt  of  that  name  ever  entered  my  service.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  the  man  has  made  some  mistake.  lie  may  very  probably  hare 
lived  with  my  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer,  whose  addms  is  38y  Uill  Street^ 
Berkeley  Square. 

I  have  ^  hooDv  to  be,  Sir, 

Year  obedisat  aervaBt, 

E.  Ltttoh  BuLwn. 

XI.  LADY  CHARLOTTK  nURY. 

It  is  particularly  edifyinir  to  find  that  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  is  very 
sorrv,  in  letter  the  tot,  that  auy  ladyVmaid's  character  should  be 

dubious. 

Lapv  Chartottf.  Bury,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Geon^e  Miller's  application  re- 
specting Sarah  Deacon,  can  uuly  say  that  such  a  person  lias  never  lived  io  her 
service,  in  avt  capacity  —  certainly  not  in  that  of  lady's-maid.  Bnt  as  lady 
Charlotte  Bury  would  be  sorry  to  hart  any  body's  anndery  she  hopes  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  exact  in  the  name. 
3,  Park  Square,  Regent^$  Pttrk, 
January  tl,  183-. 

In  round  tlie  second — for  Miller  would  nerer  aUow  such  a  com- 
batant  to  get  off  with  one — this  charming  lady's  arislocratical  refiisal 
to  enter  farther  into  the  subject  is  equally  delightful. 

Ladt  Cbaelotti  Burt  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  can 
only  repeat  that  she  has  no  recollection  of  any  body  of  the  name  of  Samh  Deacon 

having  ever  lived  in  her  family ;  but  if  the  woman  persists  in  saying  so,  she  had 
belter  call  at  the  llev.  E.  Bury's,  3,  Park  Square,  wliere  the  truth  of  wliai  she 
alleges  about  the  change  of  name  will  easily  be  proved.  Further  tlian  this  Lady 
Charlotte  Buiy  cannot  enter  upon  the  subject. 

Monday,  Jan.  95,  185-. 
S,  Pork  Sqtm,  Rtg9nt*»  Park, 

XII.  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

Sweet  Caroline  Norton  !  The  future  antiquary,  when  the  tirac 
comes  that  even  you  will  be  antiquity  —  when  to  you  will  be  a|>plied 
the  song  sung  with  such  gusto  by  your  glorious  aud  Giilraycd  grand- 
papa — 

"  Though  her  tightness  and  brightness 
Do  shine  with  such  splendour, 

That  nought  hut  the  stars 

Are  thought  tit  to  alleud  her; 
Tliough  now  she  is  fragrant. 

And  soft  to  the  sense, 
She'll  be  damnably  mouldy 

A  hundred  years  hence;*' 

—  in  that  unhappy  time  it  will  be  known,  that  in  January  1831  ywi 
bad  commenced  housekeeping  but  for  three  years,  and  that  your  then 
actual  establishment  (or  as  you  call  it,  vour  present  establishment) 

had  not  underucnie  alteration  for  twelve  months  or  more. 

J^'t  us  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  tiu'  ladies  of  tliis  corre- 
spondence are  most  curious  to  see  the  persons — the  young  persons" — 
about  whom  the  inquiries  are  made.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Norton, 
lAdy  C.  Bury,  Miss  Porter,  all  express  their  anxiety  for  the  persoival 
appearance  of  the  women  who  are  described  as  their  former  attendants. 
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The  gentiemea  eiLhibit  no  such  fancy  for  seeing  their  discarded 
footmen. 

Oh,  Gossip  I  Gossip !  what  a  god  thou  art  among  the  goddesses 
of  tlie  earth  1 

Story'f  GaU,  WuimimUr, 
Sim,  tSth  Jamuay,  18S1. 

In  answer  to  your  note  ofto-day,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  no  person 
of  the  name  of  .-I  me /<V/  Deacon  pver  Hved  with  me  as  lady's-maid;  nor,  to  my 
recollection,  in  any  other  cuimciti/.  It  is  at  any  rate  impossible  she  couUl  have 
lived  with  me  two  years,  as  it  is  but  three  since  I  commeoced  housekeeping,  and 
my  present  eaSablishment  has  undergone  no  alteration  Ibr  tiie  last  twelve  monthi, 
or  move* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Y'our  obedient  servant, 

Caroline  Norton. 

We  are  indignant  with  Miller  for  having  troubled  "  the  superb  lump 
of  Hesh,"  ns  Sidney  Smitli  calls  her,  with  a  second  application ;  but  so 
it  was,  and  here  is  the  result. 

Brighton,  58,  Old  SteyM, 
Madam,  25  January. 

Your  letter  uftlie  22d  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here,  and  I  husteu 
to  ieply»  as  I  fear  some  person  is  endeavouhnc  to  impose  on  you. 

I  am  fuUe  mre  no  person  of  the  name  of  Amelia  Deacon,  or  Diektnson,  ever 
lived  in  my  service.  If,  however,  the  young  woman  persists  in  her  assertion,  let 
her  come  and  claim  her  character  /rom  at  my  house^  where  1  hope  to  be  on 
Saturday.    To  this  she  can  have  no  objection. 

I  propose  this  merely  to  assure  you,  that  I  should  be  happy  to  take  any 
trouble  tl»t  might  assist  vou ;  but  I  am  fuUe  certain^  that  unless  the  woman  in 
question  ofieis  herself  under  a  feigned  name,  she  has  never  lived  in  my  house. 

I  aaS,  ISIudain, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

CAaOLlHE  NoaTOM. 

XIII.— BICHA&D  CAELILE. 

What  a  creature  is  here !  Miller  should  not  have  written  to  Carlile. 
The  wretched  impertinence  of  the  ignorance  ia  <)ttite  characteristic  of  the 
hound.  He  says  the  word  soul  has  no  type  in  existing  things.  And  where 
is  the  type,  in  what  he  would  call  existing  thmgs,  of  the  words  he  uses 
— «  can,"  have,"  "  no, '  to,"  "  on,"  •«  the,"  "  of,"  "  such,"  "  a," 
"  subject,"    for,"  **  as  ?"   But  it  is  wasting  words  to  talk  to  an  ass. 

QiUapmr  Street  Cmtpttr, 
8ta,  Jammry  16, 183-. 

I  can  have  no  objection  to  peruse  your  "  Manuscript  ou  the  Tran- 
subslantiation  of  the  Soul but  I  can  say  at  once,  that  you  must  not  look  to  me 
to  make  a  speculation  witli  sue!)  a  subject ;  for  as  the  word  sou/  has  no  meaning, 
no  type  in  existiog  things,  I  have  to  learn  how  any  thing  sensible  can  be  said 
upon  such  a  word. 

Raspectfolly, 

UlCUAKD  CaRL1L£. 

P.S^If  sent,  let  it  be  to  Fleet  Street. 

XIV. — BRTAV  WILLIAM  PROCTOE. 

Gentle  Barry  Cornwall ! 

Mrarfay  Mwiumg,  95,  Bm{f&rd  Sqaart. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  this  mornitig  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miller  (referring 
to  a  fonner  letter),  m  which  there  .ii>potfn  to  be  some  mistake.  Mr.  Proctor  has 
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■ever  received  eny  fbrmer  letter  fnm  Mr.  MiBer,  nor  does  he  know  lo  whom  or 

what  Mr.  Miller's  letter  relates. 

I\Ir.  P.  think*!  it  proh:ihle  that  it  may  have  been  meant  for  another  ^^erson  of 
his  name;  and  if  he  can  learn  that  tiiere  is  such  a  person  in  Betlford  Square,  he 
will  forward  the  letter  to  him.  If,  however,  Mr.  VvoqXqx  shovld  be  the  penon 
meant  (which  he  does  not  think  likelv),  he  will  answer  Mr.  Miller's  letter  im- 
mediately, if  Mr.  Miller  will  explain  the  object  of  it  by  another  commnnkntinn. 

XV. — THOMAS  CBOFTOK  CROKER. 

What  a  fairy  note  I  The  Hibemianism  it  complete.  Crofty  puts 
no  mark  of  time  to  his  communicattoUy  and  then  says  that  he  has  not 
been  in  Ireland  for  a  year  ftom  that  date. 

Sir, 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  Murphy  Oelaney,  about  whom  you  impure; 
nor  have  I  beoi  in  Ireland  for  more  than  a  year  from  the  present  date. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedieot  servant, 

AdmimUff*  T.  CaOFTOV  CXOKSB. 

XVI.  — JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

Next  to  Crofty  Croker,  the  most  important  man  of  that  name, 

the  spes  altera,  so  to  speak,  of  the  illustrious  hoiise  of  Lineham,  (see 
Burke's  Gentry  of  Great  Britain,)  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
the  late  Senctary  of  the  Admiralty.  We  believe  ho  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  (along  with  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Lockharty  and  Haliam^ 
on  the  Htuart  Papers ;  but  this  was  an  old  story. 

Sfptember  ?4,  18.1-. 

Mr.  Croker  heps  Icive  to  acquaint  Mr.  Baker  that  he  has  no  reeoUection 
whatsoever  of  Mr.  James  Morrison,  nor  does  he  remember  ever  to  have  employ  ed 
an  amanuensis.  Mr.  Morrison  may  have  been  employed  in  tnnacribing  tte 
Siuari  Papers;  but  it  has  escaped  Mr.  Cioker^s  memoiy. 

XVII. — THOMAS  MOORX. 

Tom  Moore  is  in  the  benignant  vein  ;  he  cannot  stand  in  the  way 
even  of  an  impostor — a  class  of  persons  for  whom  his  Traoelt  of  am 
IrUh  Oentleman  betray  a  great  sympathy. 

Sir,  Sloperton,  Jamiaru  25,  183-. 

I  regret  extremely  that  there  should  have  occurred  two  days'  delay 
in  my  answer,  but  I  unluckily  happened  to  be  away  ftom  home  wh«i  your  letter 
aniTed.  It  is  painful  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  one  —  I  was  going  to  say,  even 
an  inn]x>stor  —  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  truth  comoels  me      »AA  th«tIlniow 

nothing  whatever  of  Murphy  Delanpv  • 
any  one  of  that  name, 

qutle  a  child.    T«*  Digitized  by  Google 
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life,  now  for  the  first  time  preiented  to  him  od  paper,    souDd  new  to 

his  ear  V 

Sib, 

There  must  be  some  mistake,  certainly  —  no  such  person  as  William 
Roberts  ma  arer  in  my  semoe  for  any  eonsiderible  space  of  time,  for  tiie  name 
sounds  altogether  new  to  my  ear. 

Yoor  obedient  aerrsnt, 

24,  Sima  Place,  Jan,  24.  J.  G.  LoCKUART. 


XIX.— WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Stranp:e  coincidence.  The  "  name  sounds  to  the  ear  "  of  Wilh'am 
Holmes  alsy — hut,  as  niiirlit  be  expected,  not  strangely.  What  name 
can  be  strange  to  the  great  nomenclator  of  the  house  ?  We  are  rejoiced 
to  see  our  old  friend  in  as  good  company  as  ever.  The  letter  to  Miller 
b  franked  by  3ir  C.  M.  Sutton,  and  the  answer  is  directed  to  be  sent 
under  cover  to  the  Duke.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  like,  too,  the 
avenion  of  Holmes  to  contributing  to  the  post-office— economy  is  the 
life  of  the  half-pays  ;  and  the  cautious  and  formal  manner  in  wnich  he 
prefixes  the  style  of  His  Grace  "  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  proves 
that  official  habits  have  not  left  him  with  office.  It  is  pleasant  to 
perceive  that  the  old  whipper-in  concludes  his  signature  witn  a  flourish 
exactly  like  a  thong-whip. 

Sib,  J)0Mr,  Oct,  7, 189U 

I  have  received  yoor  letter  inquiring  about  Robert  Juices.  Though 

the  name  sounds  on  my  ear  as  a  person  I  have  known,  still  I  catinot  brins:  it  to 
my  retoUectiun  when  or  where.  If  lloberl  Juke.s  will  write  to  me,  he  probably 
will  be  enabled  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  particular  period  which  he  alludes  to. 
Tell  him  to  direct,  under  cover,  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  WelUngtoo,  Walmer 
Castle^  near  Deal,  ivhere  I  shall  be  next  week. 

I  am«  Sir, 

Year  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Holmes. 

xx.  —  samuel  rogers. 

Tlie  vice  of  punning  appears  even  to  infect  tbc  note  style  of  Sam 
Rogers.  Here  in  three  lines  we  have  tlu'jini;le  of '*  service,"  '^sorvice/* 
and  "servant."  The  ininunsc  unti(juity  of  Sam  is  linuly  adumbrated 
in  the  indelinite  date  which  be  assigns  to  the  possible  service  of  his 
namesake  (we  wonder  he  did  not  suspect  some  antediluvian  affiliation), 
the  respectable  nonentity  hight  Samuel  Wentworth — if  ever,  it  was 
lon^  ago."  It  is  quite  an  "  ancestral  voice,"  a  sound  from  the  dead. 

Sir, 

I  have  no  reoollectiou  of  Samuel  Wentworth  in  my  service ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  must  have  been  luni^  ago.  All  my  koowlec^  of  his  character 
should  otherwise  have  been  much  at  your  service. 

Your  obedient  Mrruit, 
St.  Jamt»»  PUtee,  Jan.  Ul,  183—  SamUCL  llOGERS. 

XXI.  WILLIAM  MA6INN. 

To  OUT  surprise,  the  ^ruff  Standard-bearing  LL.D.  comes  most 
milky  fashion  out  of  this  afiair.  The  Doctor's  letter  about  the 
unaginary  reporter  O'Hoolahan  is  really  a  good-natured  efiiision; 
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we  had  no  notion  he  would  have  taken  half  so  much  trouble  about  any 
such  animal,  real  or  fictitious. 
Sir, 

I  never  knew  a  gentleoMn  of  the  name  of  O'HooUnn.  A  gmt 
OMUif  Iriah  penooi  aie  connected  witfi  the  pien»  and  periiape  a  man  of  tiiat 

name  may  be  among  them  ;  he,  liowever,  has  not  fallen  in  my  way.    If  he  sayi 
I  recommended  him  to  your  newspaper,  there  must  be  a  mistaJce  somewhere. 
Excuse  this  hasty  note ;  I  happen  to  be  very  busy  just  now. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Year  most  obedient  aerfnl, 
Stmi4mrd,  Mmtiag,  WitxiAM  IfAOimr. 

XXi I.*— SAMUEL  TATLOE  COLERIDGE. 

Commend  nt  to  Coleridge.  The  old  man  eloquent  le  conitaooa 
and  philosophical  as  ever.  The  unknown  person  to  whom  he  writes  is 
addressed  as     Dear  Sir     and  a  metaphysical  distinction  between 

knowledge  and  power  is  shadowed  forth  at  the  end  of  the  epistle. 
Had  Miller  in  person  waited  on  old  Coleridge,  he  would  have 
answered  his  question  in  an  essay,  in  which  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  footmanship  would  have  been  laid  down,  according  to  the 
most  recondite  doctrines  of  Platonism,  delivered  in  a  flowing  speech, 
terminable  only  at  the  announcement  of  dinner. 

Daae  Sib,  Monday  Noon,  f 4  January,  185-. 

Tlie  note  which  has  tins  moment  reached  me,  is  the  first  1  have 
received  from  you ;  and  unable  to  form  the  most  distant  conjecture  respecting 
either  the  person  in  whose  behalf  you  interest  yourself,  or  die  object,  1  suspect 
that  your  letter  may  have  been  intended  for  one  or  other  of  my  nephews 
perhaps  Mr.  John  Coleridge,  the  barrister.  No.  2,  Pond  Court,  Temple;  or 
ilenry  Nelson  Coleridge,  the  chancery  barrister.  No.  I,  Lincoln's  Inn  Square; 
or  the  iiev.  Edward  Coleridge,  Eton. 

Be  assttied  that  the  application,  had  it  both  reached  me  and  fidlen  within 
my  knowledge  or  power,  would  not  have  been  neglected  by 

Yoor  komble  serraDt, 

Grove,  Highgate,  S.  T.  CoLERIOCa. 

XXIU.  U£NRY  IIALLAM. 

What  a  thoroughly  historiographical  bit  of  a  production  is  that 
which  emanated  from  the  same  desk  with  The  Middle  Ages !  Good 
heavens  !  one  would  think  there  was  question  about  the  pcdiiprec  of 
the  ^Vhitc  or  Red  Rose.  And  then  the  conjectural,  the  remote,  semi- 
sceptical  adumbration  of  a  statement  touching  Uie  ailairs  of  Lord 
Graves  !    Well  done,  Hallam  ! 

Sir, 

I  incline  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  mistdce  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  your  note  to  me,  especially  as  there  is  another  gentleman  of  my 
name  in  the  same  street.  I  have  had  no  footman,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  who 
can  l>e  the  person  whose  clianicter  yo\i  request.  At  that  distance  of  time,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Charles  (his  surname  1  do  not  recollect)  lived  with  me,  and  went, 
of  eouise  with  a  character,  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  (now  St  Asaph) ;  he  lived,  I 
think,  afterwards  with  the  late  Lord  Graves.  But  I  suppose  he  would^  hardly 
refer  you  to  me  fee  a  diaracter,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  If  he  is  the  person,  I 
can  only  say  that  T  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  that  I  now  remember;  but 
should  not  know  tiim  by  sight  if  he  were  to  enter  tlie  room. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  aervaat, 
67,  WimpoU  Strm,  Jmu  ft.  Hevry  Hallam. 
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XXIV. — JOBN  WILSOH. 


We  consider  the  foUowine  as  yery  characteristic  of  the  wamiy 
good-hearted  character  of  Pronssor  Wibon. 

GUtucetUr  Plac€^  Edinburgh^ 
8iB»  Sumday, 

I  am  ashamed  to  obeenre  that  your  letter  has  been  lying  by  me  for 
so  many  weeks  unanswered.  I  conjectured  the  handwriting  on  the  address  to 
be  that  of  a  certain  scamp  that  I  had  long  ago  determined  to  hold  no  corre- 
spondence withy  and  therefore  threw  the  letter  aside ;  but  this  morning  I  opened 
it  aoeideDlally.  Pray  excuse  this  uDintentioaal  neglect. 

On  recuiriog  to  my  dais-UMi  for  1838-9,  I  &id  that  there  were  five  John 
Smiths  that  session;  but  no  one  of  the  number  distinguished  himself  in  any 
creditable  way  whatever.  Hin  young  gentleman  who  refers  you  to  me  must 
therefore  have  made  a  mistake.  1  cannot  surely  have,  on  any  occasion,  signified 
to  him  my  approbalaon  of  his  inteUectaal  exertions  while  attending  the  monl 
philosophy  class  here.  There  was  one  of  them,  a  John  Smidi  fiora  Mancbestery 
whom  I  distinotly  remember  as  a  disagreeable  raff. 

TonrfinlhliaierTaDl^ 

Joan  WxLsoM. 

XXV .  —  MISS  EDGEVORTH* 

Nothing  reflects  greater  credit  on  Miller  than  his  pertbacions 
bad^ring  of  Maria  Edgeworth ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  organ  of  note- 
writing  was  always  pretty  well  developed  in  that  admirable  person. 

1,  Nmrik  Audits  Strmt, 
8iB,  Jumutry  tl,  188-. 

Your  letter  addressed  to  Mr$.  Edgeworth,  inquiring  the  character 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Riley,  came  to  me  this  morning.  No  such 
person  ever  lived  as  lady's-maid  with  any  of  the  family  of  Edgeworth,  who  reside 
at  £dgeworth*s  Town,  in  Ireland.  For  any  thing  I  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  she 
nay  haTO  lived  with  some  other  ftmily  of  the  name  of  Edgeworth :  but  befim 
this  idea  is  suggested  to  her,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  she  asserts 
that  she  lived  with  the  Edgeworths  of  Edgeworth's  Town ;  by  wbioh  means  you 
may  judge  of  her  truth. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yovr  faninbU  serrwit, 

Maeia  EsoawoaTH. 

But  the  second  effusion  of  our  fair  friend  beats  all  print.  Only  to 
think  of  any  body  that  had  any  thing  else  to  do  scribbling  all  this 
worrying  nonsense  about  ATrs.,  and  Afus,  and  Margaretf  and  Harriet 
(to  Use  curliness  of  whose  hair  in  those  days  we  can  bear  unqualified 
testimony) ;  and  then  the  simple  and  satimctory  method  of  solvinjg 
the  whole  vexata  qum$tio,  which  at  last  suggests  itself  to  the  indefati- 
gable paper-crosser,  in  paragraph  the  antepenultimate  I  Let  her  come 
to  be  inspected  I   To  be  sure  she  would. 

1,  North  Audletf  Strett, 
Madam,  Mnufoy. 

I  am  the  person  whom  Margaret  Riley  describes  as  the  ^  Mn. 
Edgeworth  the  Authoress.^  fiat  her  calling  roe  Mrs.  Edgeworth  leads  me  to 
doubt h«r knowing  me;  because,  though  I  have  been  old  enough  these  twenty 
years  past  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Mrs.,  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have 
always,  in  my  own  family  and  in  society,  been  called  Miss  Ldgewortli — perhaps 
ftom  the  habit  of  being  known  best  bjr  that  appellation  as  an  authoress. 

If  I  recollect  righUy,  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  note  to  me  (which  I  have  sent  to  my 
family  at  Edgeworih's  Torcn,  and  therefore  cannot  refer  to  it),  said  that  this 
Margaret  Riley  lived  with  Mrs.  E.  in  Ireland.  That,  I  am  almost  certaik,  is 
false ;  but  Mrs.  Edgeworth  s  answer  to  my  letter  will  decide  that  matter. 
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Upon  ransacking  my  memory,  I  recollect  having  had,  eight  years  ago,  when 
1  was  in  Louduu,  a  wuitiug-iuaid  of  the  Christian  name  of  Maigaret;  her  sir- 
name  I  cuinot  retnember,  but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  Kelly,  or  any  Irish  name. 
Slie  was  English  —  was  highly  recommended  to  me  by  Mis*  Uttoet  (now 

Geneva);  and  this  Margaret  was  an  excellent  bdy's-maid,  in  pvrry  respect  —  an 
accomplished  dress-maker,  I  can  answer  for  it,  having  liad  occasion  to  try  her 
powers,  as  I  then  went  out  a  great  deal,  having  then  two  voung  sisters  with  me. 

Maigaiet^whatever  her  name  maybe— must,  if  she  ever  lived  with  me, 
recollect  these  two  you  no:  ladies ;  and  must  also  recollect  where  I  lived.  I  lived 
in  Holies  Street:  the  eldest  of  the  youno;  ladies  named  Fanny,  the  youngest 
Harriett.  She  could  not  also  fail  to  recollect  that  Miss  Harnett  had  curly  hair, 
worn  as  a  crop — a  peculiarity  in  her  appearance  which  none  who  have  seen  her 
could  fbrg^;  and  a  still  greater  pecnlianty  would  mobably  be  remembered  by  a 
lady's-maid  and  dress* maker,  that  she  was,  as  our  Slargaret  one  day  said  to  me, 
the  most  indifferent  about  dress  of any  young  lady  she  had  ever  seen, — "  Ma'am  ! 
Miss  Harriett  was  so  good  to  look  at  tiie  dress  I  finished  for  her,  and  said  it  was 
pretty."  Slie  cannot  forget  having  said  this  to  me,  if  she  be  the  Mai^garet  who 
uved  with  me. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  words  you  quote  of  her  makes  me  doubt  it.  She 
says  that  the  Mrs.  Kdgeworlh  the  authoress  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  family 
she  lived  with.  Now  I  was  at  the  time  I  speak  of  in  London,  keeping  house  for 
myself :  I  was  her  mistress,  gave  her  all  her  orders,  and  paid  her  ner  wages ;  so 
that  she  would  not  naiurally  speak  of  me  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  fiunily, 
but  as  specially  her  mistress. 

When  she  left  me,  I  gave  oirr  Margraret  an  excellent  written  character,  which 
she  deserved,  else  I  should  not  have  given  it;  fur  1  am  particularly  exact  and 
conscientious  as  to  tlie  character  I  give  servants,  thinking  it  as  wrong  to  give  a 
false  character  as  it  would  be  to  foi|i;e  a  bank-note. 

The  character  I  gave  Margaret  procured  her,  before  I  quitted  town  (in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  I  parted  with  her),  a  pjood  place  with  Mrs.  Knox  (the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  wife  of  a  sod  of  Lord  Morihlauds,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
primate  of  Ireland,  Stuart). 

It  seems  to  me  odd  that  this  person  cannot  produce  either  my  written  cha- 
racter, or  any  character  from  Mrs.  Knox,  if  she  be  the  person  who  livetl  with  me. 

Hut,  to  settle  ilie  matter  at  once,  she  may  come,  if  you  wish,  to  North  Audley 
Street,  No.  1,  and  1  will  see  her,  and  say  whether  she  is  or  is  not  the  person  who 
lived  with  me. 

I  am  now  with  one  of  my  sisters,  who  was  wi^  me  when  I  was  last  in 

London,  and  she  cannot  fail  to  recollect  our  Margaret. 

I  can  give  no  further  information,  and  hope  what  I  luive  now  said  ouy  be 
satisfactory. 

X  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

Masia  Eooewoetb. 


XXVJ. —  WilSHlNOTON  IHVIMG. 

Here  is  one  which  we  like.  "  I  have  resided  almost  entirely  on 
the  continent,"  says  Geoffiry  Crayon,  "  and  have  had  none  but  ybre^ 
servants."  Tlie  affinity  of  blood  and  language  speaks  out  in  the  word. 
Since  the  treaty  of  1783,  Americans  of  (he  United  States  are  as  foreign 
to  us  as  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards— /ec/inica//t/,  but  not  truly. 

James  Chinnock,  for  any  thing  Washington  Irvino:  could  have 
known,  might  have  been  a  New  Yorker  or  a  Kentucky  man.  He 
mi^rht  have  been  a  white  help,  or  a  reirular  nigger  from  the  land  of 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  native  of  the  "  old  country;"  but  his  name  was 
not  Jac(^ues  or  Diego  :  it  was  .lames — Jem.  And  let  the  government 
of  tlie  States  be  what  it  pleases,  that  name  cannot  be  foreign  to  the 
ear  of  Washington  Irving. 
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EdgebaUon,  Birmingham, 
8>B*  January  i7 ,  mS-. 

I  have  just  received  your  note  inquiring  respecting  a  man-servant 
named  James  Chinnock :  no  such  peisoo  has  ever  been  io  my  service.   In  hdt, 

for  the  hi<t  ten  years  I  have"  resided  almost  entirely  on  the  continent,  until  within 
tite  last  eighteen  months,  and  have  had  none  but  foreign  servants. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Wasuikgtom  Iaviho. 

XXVII.  JAMES  HOGG. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  ensuing  reflects  honour  on  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  We  are  exactly  of  hit  opinioii  as  to  fluMes — they  are  all 
monsters,  and  most  of  them  thieves  too ;  and  lasses  are  much  more 
usefol,  as  well  as  agreeable  animak    about  the  house." 

Altrnt,  Kemiw, 

Sni,  JesMMry  S,  18S-. 

The  Philip  Muir  that  ha^  written  about  my  giving  him  a  character 
must  l)e  an  im]>osfor.  I  nevor  kept  a  footman,  nor  never  wiU.  U I  oouki  aflford 
fifty  servants,  tiiey  should  ail  be  lasses. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  Hooo. 

XXVill.  WALTER  SCOTT. 

There  is  only  one  autograph  among  all  this  batch  that  betrays  the 
sli*i:htest  shadow  of  any  thing;  like  annoyance,  and  that,  mtrabile  dictu! 
is  the  iiott3  addressed  to  our  friend  Miller  by  the  bcst-natured  great 
man  of  our  ap:e,  or  perhaps  of  any  a^e  —  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But 
the  date  explains  all.  Alas,  alas  !  the  trood  Sir  Walter  had  had  at 
least  one  visitation  of  the  mortal  malady  before  he  was  honoured  with 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Miller. 

We  are  rather  surprised,  by  the  by,  that  Sir  Walter  should  have 
said  no  person  of  the  name  or  Campbell  was  ever  servant  to  him. 
What,  we  should  like  to  be  told,  was  old  Elshie  Campbell,  alias 
'*  Alexander  Campbell,  Esquire,*'  the  editor  of  Albyns  Antholo^f 
Did  he  never  actually  clean  Sir  Walter's  boots?  We  are  sure  he 
fulfilled  many  baser  duties  in  that  quarter. 

Sta, 

I  regiei  that  my  name  has  been  used  to  mislead  jour  benevolence ; 
I  know  no  such  person  as  Dunean  Campbell,  nor  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 

Camphell  ever  servant  to  me. 

The  fellow  who  imuosed  upon  you  deserves  punishment,  and,  fur  the  bake  of 
others,  I  hope  you  will  see  it  inllictid. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yoor  hnmble  servant, 
Ahbottford,  Melrott,  SI  Jmnmry,  1831 .  W ALTBE  ScOTT. 

I  received  yours  of  the  18th  this  day. 

XXIX.  —  LORD  ELDON. 

What  name  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  that  of  Scott,  the  glory 
of  our  literature,  so  fitly  as  that  of  Scott,  the  glory  of  our  law  ?  It  was 
hardly  fair  for  Milk  r  to  hoax  Lord  Eldon.  His  lordship  will  not  pledge 
himself  for  the  exactness  of  his  recollections,  and  sets  about  in  ciuest  of 
Other  evidence.   This  failing,  he  calls  for  further  papers,  when  he  pro- 
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mises  to  proceed  with  the  case.  A  delay  has  already  occurred,  it  will 
be  seen,  ia  the  first  step  of  the  proceedings.  The  iteration  ot  the  phrase 
"  person  "  is  quite  in  the  style  legal. 

SlB,  Oclober  10,  183-. 

I  did  not  receive  your  Letter  of  the  5th  till  last  night,  at  this  place. 
I  cannot  recolkct  that  any  such  Person  as  you  mention  was  employed  by  me  as 
tbftt  PenoD  itmtesy  or  in  any  other  nanner;  nor  can  I  find  tint  any  Penoo  now 
in  my  family  recollects  any  snch  Person.  If  he  can  state  any  particulars  that 
may  bring  back  circumstances  to  my  Recollection  whidi  have  DOW  escaped  il^ 
I  shall  be  ready  to  answer  any  further  inquiries. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Serrant, 

Encoinbe,  near  Corje  Caitle,  Dorset,  Eldon. 


XXX.  THEODORE  EDWARD  UOOK. 

Greater  men  than  Theodore  Hook  there  may  be  on  the  list  of 
Miller*8  victims,  but  we  fearlessly  state  our  belief,  that  the  cleverest 
of  the  whole  set  was  resident,  in  January  1830,  at  No.  5,  Cleveland 
Row,  and  decamped  from  that  reuion  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  those  two  venerable  persons,  Bishop  Blomfield  and  Billy  Holmes, 
among  the  shades  of  Fulham,  the  moment  that  certain  "  untoward 
coming  events  "  cast  their  shadows  before  Tory  eyes,  about  the  autumn 
of  the  same  erer-to-be-spit-upon  year.  The  whole  correspondeDoe 
fumithes  nothing  ao  perfect  at  that  which  we  now  submit. 

Sib,  Cleveland  Row,  Friday,  Jan,  il,  1830. 

In  reply  to  your  uote  of  yesterday,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  no  person 
of  the  name  of  tioartes  Uowaid  em  lived  in  my  aerrlce  la  any  capacity 
whatever. 

I  tm.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TU£OOOR£  £.  UoOK. 

Let  oar  list,  then,  like  that  of  the  Kinp  of  Conica,  close  with  the 
name  of  Theodore.  No  better  finale  could  be  imagined.   To  those 

who  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Rer.  George  Miller  was 
nothing  but  a  sbadow,  like  Jedidiah  Cleishbotham  or  Dr.  Dryasdust, 
and  feel  a  sort  of  conviction  that  this  hoax  was  perpetrated  by  living 

people  of  flesh  and  blood  under  the  vizard  of  his  reverence — to  them 
we  allow  the  praise  of  a  certain  sagacity.  Bat  to  them  also  we  have 
to  say,  that  those  aforesaid  persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  have  not  given  the  papers  to  us  ;  and  that  we  rather  imagine 
the  appearance  of  this  series  may  be  as  much  matter  of  annoyance  to 
them,  as  of  wonder  to  their  correspondents.  This  we  avouch  on  the 
honour  of 

OLIVER  YORKE. 


J.  Moyes,  Castl«  SUeet»  Leicc»ter  Square^ 
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ON  TUB  FER10D8  OF  THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  THBBAN  TEMPLE 

OF  AMMON. 


Amomo  the  chftfacters  which  signaliie 

the  present  era  of  advancement  and 
discovery  above  all  that  have  preceded 
it,  there  are  few  parallels  in  general 
interest  and  importance  to  the  fact  of 
the  disinhuming  of  the  primitiTe  histoiy 
of  raanlcind,  by  researcnes  into  the  ori- 
ginal literature  of  the  country  which  is 
on  all  hands  agreed  to  have  been  the 
nursery,  if  not  the  actual  birthplace, 
of  the  arts  and  aciences  of  Europe, 
and  which,  next  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
holds  the  most  prominent  place  in 
sacred  history.    These  researcnes  have 
already  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  cloud, 
which  np  to  die  commeDcenient  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  obscured  the 
infancy  of  nations,  has  been  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  dispelled  ;  and  the 
events  of  ages  which,  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  were  claned  as  fithulous  by 
the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  writers, 
and  respcctint^  wiiich  the  father  of  his- 
tory, live  centuries  earlier,  could  obtain 
little  intelligence  beyond  obscure  tra- 
dition, have  been  btought  within  the 
pale  of  authentic  history,  and  may  now 
be  contemplated  with  the  confidence 
necessarily  resulting  from  known  con- 
temporary monuments  of  that  pri- 
meval civilisatioa  and  greatness,  of 
which  the  sacred  page  (under  the 
circumstances  of  obscurity  in  which 
the  origins  of  those  monuments  were 
involved)  was  heretofore  the  only  un- 


doubted vindicator.*  But  as  the  in- 
spired volume  does  not  descend  to 

particulars  unconnected  with  its  main 
purpose,  a  veil  still  obscured  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Gentile  world,  so  dense, 
that  an  author  contempoiary  with  the 
writers  of  the  most  recent  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  universally 
awarded  the  title  of  The  Father  of 
Uiitofy,  It  ii  therefore  not  to  hie 
wonderod  at  if  so  unlimited  a  field  for 
conjecture  was  sown  with  theories  the 
most  various  and  conflicting,  nor  if  the 
fruit  has  been  left  almost  exclusively  to 
be  gathered  by  the  learned  world. 

Now,  however,  that  we  have  before 
us  Gentile  records  more  than  a  thousand 
years  older  than  Herodotus,  the  case 
IS  on  a  widely  different  footing ;  and 
readers  who  have  heretofore  limited 
their  inquiries  to  the  recognised  epochs 
of  authentic  profane  history,  w  ill  on 
the  same  sober  principle  direct  their 
attention  to  periods  greatly  mure  re- 
mote: nor  is  it  perhaps  too  much  to 
infer,  that  [the  foundations  ofTliebea 
and  Memphis  will  become  as  familiar 
to  thegencni!  reader  as  those  of  Rome, 
Paris,  or  London  ;  and  the  progressive 
erection  of  the  temple  of  theTheban 
Jupiter,  under  a  long  line  of  Pharaohs, 
a  matter  of  as  little  obscurity  as  that 
of  our  Westminster  cathedral  by  the 
British  monarchs  of  a  thousand  years. f 
It  being  important  to  the  promul- 


"  This  is  a  fact,  admitted  even  hy  th«'  cnomies  of  rovelation.  Volney,  oiio  nf  the 
most  malignant  of  tbem,  calls  the  Jewitth  recorda  "  our  grtat  rt^ulaUtr"  for  »dju6tiog 


the  history  of  remote  ages. 

t  The  interval  from  the  cou  version  of  Sebett,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  a))bey,  till  the  western  towers  were  completed  by  Sir  C.  Wven, 

exceeded  ten  ceutuiics. 
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On  the  Periods  of  the  Erection  of  [December, 


g«tion  and  ti^t  appreciation  of  this 

iBleresTing  topic,  to  satisfy  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  learned  world,  that  these 
remarks  are  not  more  sanguine  thaa 
the  case  justifies,  I  hav«  selected  for 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay  the 
history  of  the  gigantic  temple  already 
alluded  to,  as  one  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  analogy  with  more 
modern  panUlels,  likely  to  prove  in* 
teresting  to  the  general  inquirer.  It  is 
an  instance  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
triple  pur]^se  of  trving  tlie  validity  of 
the  theones  which  Save  heretofore 
stood  in  the  place  of  historical  record — 
of  evincing,  in  a  clear  and  unanswer- 
able manner,  how  ancient  tradition 
may  be  vindicated  and  replaced  by 
authentic  history — and  of  affording 
data  for  a  oetuitrated  view  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  arts, 
in  the  nation  to  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  one  voice,  attributed  the 
ori^n  of  those  customs  and  institutions 
which  distinguish  civilisation  from  baiw 
barism. 

Let  us  remarV  in  limine^  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  hieroglyphic  discovery, 
and  under  the  circumstance  of  our  very 
meagre  acauaintance  with  die  language 
in  which  tne  inscriptions  are  written, 
the  elements  most  to  be  relied  upon  for 
conducting  an  inquiry  like  the  present 
are  to  be  found  in  the  raonuiueuial 
catalogues  of  the  Bharaohs;  by  the  aid 
of  which,  in  their  present  almost  per- 
fect stale,  ever)'  Keyptian  and  Nubian 
monument,  sculpture,  and  inscnpU'  ri, 
having  regal  names  or  titles,  cap  able 
of  being  referred  to  those  cataloi^es, 
may  immediately  be  fixed  to  its  rela- 
tive, if  not  tu  its  exact  em,  ntid  collec- 
tions of  hieroglyphic  antiquilies  classed 
according  to  date.  The  validity  of  these 
lists  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  opponents 
of  the  Phonetic  system  in  its  details. 
Buch  elements  afittrd  quite  enough  of 
data,  combined  witii  liie  sculptures, 
fer  investigating  tlie  general  facts  of 


history,  and  much  more  than  the  moit 
perfect  translations  of  isolated  inscrip- 
tions could  supply,  in  the  absence  of 
regal  catalogues  of  the  consiructors 
of  the  monuments.  Witb  soch  asd, 
'speculation  on  the  relative  antiqaity 
of  numberless  important  remains  and 
characters  of  art  becomes  superseded 
by  positive  dates ;  and  the  scholar,  the 
architect,  the  ardst,  and  the  geneial 
reader,  may  draw  their  condusions  on 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  art,  and 
literature,  without  fear  of  materiai 
error. 

With  these  elements  to  guide  us, 
it  is  manifest  that  an  Egyptian  edifice, 

which  the  inscriptions  on  its  walls 
prove  to  have  been  the  work  of  many 
successive  reigns,  becomes  a  gauge  for 
measuring  the  profundity  of  time; 
and,  in  &is  respect,  is  what  the  Nilo- 
meter  is  to  the  sacred  river — marking 
the  height  to  which  we  may  safely 
ascend,  with  the  assurance  of  a  harvest 
of  historical  truth. 

The  Temple  of  Ammon,  the  remains 
of  which,  archwoIogistSyfor  many  pow- 
erful reasons,*  agree  are  extant  irj  the 
enormous  pile  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Carnac,  and  described  by  Deoon, 
Hamilton,  Belxooi,  ChampoUioo,  and 
other  visitors,  \\iih  so  much  lively  ad- 
miration, is  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
Theban  edifices;  being  ll«e  only  one 
of  them  whose  origin  seems  lost  in  the 
abyss  of  time.  The  progress  of  hiero- 
dvpliic  discovery  enables  us  to  refer 
the  tetiiples  or  palaces  of  Luxor,  tlie 
M  e  m  n  o  n  i  u  in ,  o  f  M  ed  i  n  e  I  Abo u ,  Y  psa  ni- 
bol,  &c.  each  to  its  [>ro|xr  epochs  and 
constructors,  during  the  mo&t  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  arts  and  empire  of 
Egypt;  while  the  gigantic  pile  at 
Carnac  properly  belongs  to  the  whole 
period  of  the  monarchv',  and  may  with 
propriety  be  termed  T^he  Temple  of  the 
Pharaohs^  the  majority  of  whom  in 
succession,  more  particularly  such  as 
are  celebrated  in  history,  contributed 


•  This  is  the  only  i»ile  of  Theban  remains,  the  ago  of  which  will  admit  of  its 
being  the  origiDal  tmplu  of  AmmoD  :  iU  situation,  in  eastern  lliebes,  ngreeii  with 
this  supposition.  The  boat  in  which  the  inuige  of  Amuon  wss  transported  annually 
to  the  I.ihvnn  side  of  the  Nile  (Died.),  is  found  sculptured  repeatedly  on  its  walls; 
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Uieur  efibrts  to  iU  enlargeuieiit  and  founder  of  ibe  dynasties;  for  Menes 

maffnificeuce.   In  tncin^  the  history  aignifiM  Ditmim,  or  Jove-bom  (Unmy 

of  Ait  pile,  which,  ffhile  it  aicendi  to  ■§  the  Gieek  tudion  wite  Ifen-ie,  or 

Ofet  impenetrable  to  hieroglyphic  re-  Amon-se,  the  son  of  Amon*).  The 

search,  conges  down  lower  than  that  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  own  son 

of  any  of  die  other  great  monunaentSi  Thotb,  or  Athotbes,  as  Eratostheotts 

ve  tbeielore  tnce  the  history,  net  only  and  If  anetho  iofbrm  ui,  lloin  the 

of  the  monarchy,  but  of  the  arts  of  leeotds  preserved  in  ihe  Egyptinn 

Hgypt,  with  all  their  variations,  throu|;^b  temples.    We  find  the  same  genea^ 

every  known  age.    Henct^  the  chrono-  lojjy  in   the  much  older  translation 

logy  of  such  an  edifice  cannot  iail  to  of  those  records  hj  Saocboniatho  — 

he  of  imiveiml  intereat ;  and  the  more  Anran,  Mitor  aadlauty  or  tlioth,  kinfr 

aOy  because,  in  consequence  of  the  im-  of  Egypt — and  are  by  this  more  literal 

perishable  registers  of  additions  and  version  of  ihe  names  immediately  di- 

repairs  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  reeled  to  the  Ham  and  Mizraim  of 

OD  its  walls,  the  necessary  dates  may  Scripture,  the  true  founders  of  the 

be  obtained  vUfa  flir  greater  telalife  Egyptian  nation ;  fiom  the  former  of 

accuracy  than  those  of  any  edifice  of  whom  the  country  was  called  Ihe  land  of 

modem  tiinev,  which  has  been  erected  Ham,  or  Cham,  in  the  sacred  as  well  as 

at  intervals  during  several  centuries,  in  the  Kgyptim  language  (the  Enchorial 

and  for  the  details  of  which  we  are  de-  writings  have  ^  ^  Chem, 

peadem  on  die  veracity  and  judgment  or  V/  O  >1.  Chemi),  and  its  teha- 

of  hieUidans,  as  well  as  their  autho-  bilaots  the  Misraim,  from  the  latter, 

rities.    But  previously  to  de<!ce!i(ling  Hence  the  Mestnei  of  the  old  Egyptian 

to  the  coniem{>orary  hieroglyphic  chro-  chroniHr.  atxl  the  Mestraea  of  Manetho. 

noiueler,  let  us  take  a  short  view  of  SowL-tuid  ute  names  of  the  i'atlirusiin, 

what  written  history  nays  on  the  sub-  the  Caphtorim,  and  the  Napbtuhim  of 

jeet  of  the  fiiit  foandatieo  of  the  Genesis  x.  13,  14,  preserved  in  the 

temple  of  Ammon.  ancient  divisions  of  Kt^ypt, —  Pathros 
According  to  Diodonis,  v%  Ik  *se  autho-     and  Caphtor  (the  latter  preserved  in 
rities  were  the  priests  of  Tiiebes,  tiie     the  Coptos  of  tlte  Greeks,  aud  tiie 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anmon  was  origin^    modem  name  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
ally  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the    bitanU  of  Egypt),  and  the  district  of 
Nile  (the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Carnac)     Noph,t-  the  scriptural  appellation  of 
by  his  son  (Jsiris,  the  hrst  coloniser  of     Memphis     W  e  also  hnd  the  Lehabim 
E^pt.    But  Ammon  hiniselt  reigned     lu  the  aujacent  region  ui  Libya,  and  the 
at  Thebes,  accord  ing  to  ihe  same  writer,    Philislim  in  Pmtine. 
and  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with       But  as  Egypt  is  odled  the  bod  of 
Osiris;  and  Plato  acquaints  iis  that     Ham  in  tlie  sacred  records,  so  the' 
'*  Thamus  (a  well-known  name  of  ( )si-     scriptural  name  of  the  most  ancient  city 
ha),  kinff  of  ail  It^pt,  who  reigned  in     of  Thebes  is  No-Ammon,  or  the  city  of 
a  gNal      in  the  upper  eonntry,  wbieh    Haip  (in  the  monmnents,  the  mbodt 
the  Greeks  called  the  Egyptian  lliebes,     Amon) ;  so  all  Libya  (the  country  of  the 
was  named  Jupiter  Ammon."    The     I^habim)  was  anciently  called  Am- 
same  is  evident  from  Hachns,  cile<l  by     monia,  from  Ammon  (Steph.  Hyz.  in 
NoDQus  (Dionysiac.  lib.  xl.),  while  tlie     wkc)  ;  and  in  Arabia  tliere  was  a  river 
Plutonic  deMiinione  of  Osiris  weie    Ammon,  a  people  called  AnNDOoii 
enUed  Amun-ti ;  so  that  the  historical    (Plin.  l.vi.  c.  28),  and  the  promontory 
Ammon  and  Osiris  were,  by  general     Ammonium  (Ptol.  I.  vi.  c.  7):  while 
consent,  one  and  the  same  person,     we  hnd  Osiris,  the  other  Egyptian  name 
and  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was     of  Ammon  or  Ham,  perpetuated  in 
founded  by  that  personage  himei}^    Sihor,  the  scriptural  appellation  of  the 
who  was  the  £ither  of  Menes,  the    Nile  (called  also  Osiris  by  Plutarch  and 
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other  writers),  in  the  Syriadic  district  of 
Manetlio  and  .losejihus,  in  Sereia  an 
ancient  name  ot  the  i3eltu,  according 
to  Heliodoraf,  uid  in  «*  Shur  that  is 
before  Egypt."  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  1  Stm. 
XV.  7.)—i«y^  in  the  LXX. 

From  all  this  itseems  clear  that  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noali,  the  Amun,  Amraon, 
or  Otirii,  of  the  Egyptians,  mntt  be 
considered  as  the  original  founder  of 
Tliebes,  or  the  city  of  Aramon,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Diospoli$,  which  means 
the  same  thing;  as  his  son  Mizraim, 
Miaor,  or  Meoes,  was,  1^  comnMo 
consent,  the  founder  of  Memphis ;  so 
that  the  temple  of  Ainmon,  or  Hnm, 
wa»,   in   all    probability,  originally 
named  from  its  founder,  like  liie  tem- 
ple c»f  SolooBon  at  Jerusalem.  And 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  but 
that   the  temple   of  llam  was  first 
erected  for  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  as  vielt  as  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, although  converted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  its  founder,  under  the  title  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  by  his  descendants ; 
font  is  difhcult  to  suppose  the  religion 
of  Noah  to  hare  been  so  far  corrupted 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  pa- 
triarch of  Egypt,  as  that  he  should  have 
erected  a  temple  of  which  himself  was 
to  be  the  divinity.  Besides,  Lucian  ac- 
quaints US,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
uit  who  erected  tempus,  and  that  the 
most  ancient  temples  among  them  were 
without  statues.    This  does  not  look 
like  idolatry ;  and  if  we  refer  to  the 
histoiy  of  Abraham's  visits  to  Phaiaoh 
and  Abimelech,  we  shall  find  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  patriarchal  religion 
had  much   degenerated  in  that  age 
among  the  Egyptians  and  tlieir  Philis- 
tine descendants. 

When  the  foregoing  chain  of  evi- 
dence is  duly  considered,  it  will  per- 
haps appear  not  improbable  that  the 
Tbttban  temple  of  Ammon,  the  re- 
iDaine  of  which  form  our  present  sub- 
ject of  consideration,  was  the  firrt  edi- 
fice of  the  kind  erected  in  the  post- 
diluvian world  ;  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  tliat  the  tower  of  fiabel, 
•tewards  the  temple  of  Belus,  was 
originally  consecmted  to  the  puqpdses 


of  either  tnie  or  false  religion  ;  and 
Lucian  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  As- 
syrians received  the  worship  of  tiie 
godi  frsm  the  £gyptians,and  Imsbii  m 
eveet  tewpjce  not  long  afher  the  fooBer 
nation.  The  original,  perhaps  massive 
and  unadorned  temple  of  the  patriarch 
Ammon,  was,  it  seems  evident,  alter 
his  death  and  apotheosis,  eulsiged  and 
surrounded  with  other  buildings,  and 
adorned  with  sculptures  by  a  loiig  line 
of  his  descendants,  the  Pliaraohs. 

We  should  not  pass  over  the  epoch 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city  end  tern* 
pie  of  Ammon,  in  a  paper  intended  lo 
elucidate  the  progrrssive  erection  of  the 
latter.  '  The  evidence  of  the  aucteots 
on  this  subject  is  perfectly  hannooioos. 

1.  The  period  ftom  the  reign  of  Am- 
mon or  Osiris,  till  Alexanders  conquest 
of  Asia,  was  about  23,000  revolutions 
of  tiie  moon,  according  to  the  priestly 
authorities  of  Diodorus.  This  interval, 
reduced  to  solar  lime,  amounts  to 
I860  years  in  ascent  from  b.c.  330. 

2.  Again,  the  descendants  of  Men« 
tlie  sou  of  Ammon  reigned  dunug 
1400  years,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority. Adding  sixty  yean  for  the 
reign  of  Menes  (sixty  or  sixty-lwo 
years  being  his  time,  in  the  different 
versions  of  Manetiio's  history),  the 
period  will  be  1460  yearn  in  ascent 
nom  B.C.  730,  when  <(he  Ethiopian 
conquest  put  an  end   to   his  line. 

3.  This  prince  began  to  reign  at  Thebes 
1008  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy, 
nooording  to  Dicsmrehns  and  Emlo- 
sthenes — that  is,  before  the  yenr  bjc 
1183,  where  the  latter  writer  Bus  the 
Trojan  era.  4.  Varro,  who  wrote  in 
tlie  first  century  b.c,  fixes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  Thebes* 
years  earlier  than  his  own  time.  5. 
Josephus,  on  the  authority  of  Manetho, 
refers  the  foundation  of  Memphis  by 
Menes  to  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  century  before  the  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,t  the  recog- 
nised date  of  which  event  falU  in  the 
year  b.c.  1491.  6.  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses  fixes  the  Taoite  era  of  Lower 
Egypt  at  1663  years  before  tbe  Vntnm 
conquest,  b.c.  525.    7.  Lastly,  die 


*  The  fouadatiim  of  Boeotiui  Thsbss  mig^t 
the  Cadmian  era,  1400  ysSTB  before  he  wrolA 
text  thews  that  the  dato  • 
legersaffrse. 


to  be  alluded  to  by  Varro,  bat 
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mAor  of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle 
■refers  the  colonisation  of  Egypt  by  the 
Me«tr»i,  or  Mizraim,  to  the  598th 
3rcttr  of  tbo  e«Dic«!ir  period,  antweriog 
to  the  year  before  Uie  Christian  era 
2188  ;  the  date  with  which  all  the 
before-mentioned  elements  will  be  found 
to  agree  within  two  or  three  years. 
Thot  H  woald  appear  fipom  a  numbor 
of  indepeodent  witijestes,  that  the 
foundations  of  the  city  aiul  temple  of 
Ammon  were  laid  about  4000  years 
ago ;  and  there  is  no  original  authority 
extant,  wbich  will  juatify  ns  in  either 
raising  or  depresaing  tliis  era. 

The  next  stage  in  the  liistory  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon  is  its  probable  de- 
secration by  the  Shepherd-invaders  of 
Egypt;  Ibriheie dettfoy  ers,  accoffdiDg 
to  Manetho,  overthrew  the  temples,  and 
attempted  to  eradicate  the  religion  of 
£lgypt.  This  event  occurred,  and  the 
iriiepMierds  established  their  dynasty  at 
Mempbit,  when  the  monarehy  iiad 
subsisted  190  years,  aoeoidiiig  to  the 
numbers  of  Manetho,  as  quoted  by 
Josephusand  Eusebius ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  chronicle  of  Eratosthenes, 
that,  in  the  same  year,  the  royal  line 
of  Memphis  was  removed  to  Tliebes ; 
the  Theban  and  Memphite  successions, 
which  were  before  this  time  of  ditierent 
lines,  being  henceibrward  identical  for 
aetetal  centuries. 

Although  Manetho  lets  us  know  that 
several  princes  reigned  in  Egypt  at  this 
epoch,  the  only  one  mentioned  in  his 
aeeount  of  the  Sheph^  invasioD  is 
named  Timaus.  This  brings  us  to  the 
origin  of  the  rites  of  Osiris,  or  Tharaus, 
which  from  their  nature  could  not  have 
been  instituted  until  after  his  death; 
an  event  whkh,  according  to  the  hie* 
torical  mythology  of  Egypt,  did  not 
occur  until  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Shepherds.  Thamus  or  Timaus 
was  still  alive,  as  above;  and  the  hrst 
of  the  Shepherd  rulers  was  Salatis, 
Saites,  or  Seth, —  one  of  the  names  of 
Typhon,  the  brother  and  destroyer  of 
Osiris.  Tlie  part  of  Egypt  in  which 
these  invaders  first  settled  was  thence 
called  the  Sethroite  Nome,  and  the 
frontier  city  which  they  erected  was 
Sethron,  die  city  of  Seth,  or  Typhon 
(or  a  Typhoniau  city),  as  Manetho  ac- 
quaints us. 

All  this  appout  to  fii  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Onris,  Thamus,  Ammon, 
or  Ham,  and  consequently  the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  lamentations  for 
•Osiris  or  Thamus  (Ezek.  vtii.  14)  could 


have  originated,  in  a  satisRictory  man- 
ner. The  rites  might  not,  however, 
have  been  established  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Shepherd  tyranny — ^tbe  his- 
torical death  of  Typhon  ;  for  we  are  told 
(Syncellus,ed.  Par.  p.  123)  that  the  bull 
Apis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  inha- 
bited by  the  soul  of  Osiris,  was  conse- 
crated in  the  reign  of  the  last  Shepheid- 
prince  Assis,  or  Aseth  (Typhon). 

The  death  of  Osiris,  or  Ammon, 
would  thus  be  placed  about  1998  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  ispre- 
cisely  the  date  of  the  death  of  Noah 
(whose  history  is  mixed  up  with  that  of 
his  son  in  the  Egyptian  system),  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  computation  ; 
and  will  therefore  allow  to  Ham  a  post- 
diluvian life  of  350  years,  or  150  less 
than  that  of  his  more  favoured  brother 
Shem,  who  doubtless  died  of  old  age; 
nor,  if  we  look  to  the  terms  of  their 
fother  Noah's  prediction,  will  this  ap- 
pear surprising. 

It  is  very  remarkably  that  as  Oriiis 
has  the  name  of  Ammon,  or  Ilam,  so 
Typhon,  the  brother  and  destroyer  of 
Osiris,  has  tliat  of  Japetas  (Japheth), 
the  brother  of  Ham.  Did  the  pnedio- 
tion  of  Noah,  respecting  the  servitude 
of  the  race  of  Ham  to  Japhet,  begin  at 
this  early  date  to  receive  its  accom- 
plishment in  the  captivity  and  death  of 
the  patriarch  of  Egypt?  It  is  cerlaia 
that  the  degraded  race  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  answer  closely  to  the  Ty- 
phonians,  or  red  men^  who,  according 
to  ancient  writers,  were  sacrificed  on 
the  tomb  of  Osiris;  and  that  the^have 
the  physical  character  of  the  hne  of 
Japhet,  as  it  exists  in  the  northern  na- 
tions, more  than  of  the  Chamids,  or 
Shemidw ;  while  the  doubts  of  the 
Egyptian  annalist  regarding  the  origin 
of  this  Shepherd  race,  leaves  the  sup- 
position or  their  Japhetian  origin  un- 
contradicted ;  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Scydiians,  in  later  ages, 
aliout  the  antiquity  of  the  respectiTe 
empires,  together  with  the  attempt  of 
the  latter  upon  Ecrypt,  as  if  to  recover 
their  ancient  possession,  which  was  re- 
pelled hj  the  policy  of  Pssonmitieos^ 
appeals  further  to  sanction  it. 

The  period  ofthe  Shepherd  dominion, 
or  of  the  historical  reign  of  Typhon, 
was,  according  to  ManeCho,  260  years. 
This  brings  us  down  to  about  the  year 
BX.  1740,  for  the  revival  ofthe  arts  and 
the  restoration  of  the  temples  f^f  I'gypt. 
But  as  the  power  of  these  tyrants  neces- 
sarily began  to  decline  a  considerable 
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period  ^>efore  its  fin;\l  aljoUtion,  we  mny 
perhaps  infer,  tlial  llic  jjeriod  ol  rcsiora- 
tion  commented  half  a  century  earlier, 
er  aboat  b.c.  1700,  whtn  Aaetb,  the 
Int  of  the  race,  moontcd  thft  thirone  of 
Memphis ;  and  the  consecration  of  Apia 
in  his  time^  as  before  mentioned,  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  tlie  native  power  wan 
ncofcnwgttt  predominaBcy. 

Soon  after  this  (b.c.  1706)  we  find 
Uie  family  of  Jacob  arrivinfj  in  R'srypt ; 
at  which  lime  tlie  hated  tyranny  ot  tlte 
Stief^erds  was  fresli  in  the  recollection 
of  too  iiath«s,*-~a  condiniTO  proof  of 
that  tyranny  having  l^een  but  recently 
abolished.  But  what  appears  immut- 
ably to  fix  the  end  of  the  historical  reign 
of  l^i^iOD,  the  consecration  of  Osiris, 
and  the  revival  of  the  po«peraad  leligioD 
of  the  native  Egyptians,  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  rites  of  Osiris  on  the  17lh  of 
the  third  month  Athyr,  in  the  tixed 
Egyptian  or  Augustan  year,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch.  The  day  in  ques- 
tion corresponded  with  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, in  the  Julian  year.  lint  the 
ancient  Egyptian  calendar  being  with- 
out the  iatereahttion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  the  festivals  receded  ttuough  all 
the  soa^ons,  in  the  space  of  a  canicular 
period  of  14(31  erratic  years.  For  the 
epoch  of  the  Osirian  rites,  which  was 
that  of  the  tenuvation  of  Egypt,  we 
must  therefore  ascend  to  a  perioa  when 
iheThoth,  or  first  day  of  the  erratic  year, 
corresponded  with  the  17th  of  the  Au- 
gustan Athyr,  or  the  14th  of  the  Julian 
November.  The  cenaintj  with  which 
the  epochs  of  die  erratic  cycle  are 
Icnown,  enables  us  at  once  to  refer  this 
coincidence  to  b.c.  333-329,  answerin;^ 
to  the  date  of  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
This  is  manlMty  too  low,  for  King- 
dom of  the  Phanohs  had  then  oeaaed 
to  exist. 

Ascending,  however,  the  space  of  a 

canicular  cycle,  or  1460  years  higher, 

.we  find,  the  same  phenomenon  occurred 

•B.G.  1708-1769,  which  fiilU  in  with  the 

ciommencement  of  the  reign  of  Aseth, 

in  whose  lime  the  soul  of  Osiris  was 

consecrated,  as  above.    But  in  addition 

to  this  ceuKcration,  we  ate  informed,  in 

the  same  panaga  of  Syncellus,  that  the 

five  Epagomense,  or  intercalarv 

whicli  were  nampri »  * 
^1      <  k 


then  we  liave  the  perfect  commence- 
ment of  a  new  cidendar  at  the  selling 
out  of  the  Osirian  era,  which  immutably 
fixes  Its  epoch  to  the  ongm  of  the  cur- 
rent erratic  year  of  365  daya,  as  above. 

Rut  this  convincing  astronomical  de- 
termination receives  its  final  confirma- 
tion from  the  monthly  calendar,  ia 
which  eveiy  hieroglyphic  inaeriptmi  is 
dated, — i.  e.  all  which  bear  any  date 
whatever,  from  the  earliest  aaes  till 
the  time  of  the  IComan  dorotnion. 
This  calendar  is  distributed  into  thrat 
taatons  of  four  mootfaa  each,  aiy  weiiii 
to  the  Hori  or  seasons  into  which  Dio* 
dorus,  CensorinuH,  and  other  ancient 
authorities,  acquaint  us  that  ilorus  the 
■on  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  the  destiujti 
of  Typhon,  distributed  the  year.  It 
follows  that,  provided  the  foregoing 
conclusions  be  valid,  the  epoch  of  the 
monumental  calendar  ought  to  come 
out  the  aame  with  that  of  the  Chaiiaa 
calendar,  above  oMntioaed. 

Of  the  three  seasons,  the  first  four 
months  are  denominated  "  the  sea-son 
of  the  garden the  second,  "  tl»e  seo- 
aon  of  the  plough the  third,  the 
season  of  the  inundation."  It  hence 
follows,  that  at  the  era  of  this  calendar, 
the  erratic  year  (in  which  Egyptian 
history,  whether  written  or  mono- 
mental,  is  uniformly  dated,)  originated 
from  the  subsidence  of  the  I)nle,  or 
within  one  month  after  its  coonnence- 
ment,  by  which  the  four  months  of  the 
sea<»on  of  inundation  exceed  the  inter- 
val between  the  solstice  and  ec|utnoi— 
the  limitation  for  the  highest  elevatiQa 
of  the  waters  assig:ncd  by  the  ancients.* 
But  the  erratic  year  originated  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  October  8,  la 
the  year  b.c.  1645,  and  a  asoDth  of 
thirty  days  later  u.c  I7tf9.  Hie  iaH- 
raentioned  date  iliffers  twenty  years 
only  from  that  of  the  Osirian  calendar, 
B.C.  1793-1789,  as  above.  It  like- 
wise filllt  in  with  the  reign  of  Aae^, 
and  therefore  possesses  we  reqoisKe 
character  of  the  original  calendar  to 
which  the  five  Epagomeoae  were  fint 
added. 

Thus  is  the  epooh  of  the  abdlitioa  ef 

the  Shonhr  •  '    '  . 
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roglyphic  catondar,  and  nb  retgn  in 
wmch  any  such  inseriptioD  shall  appear 

to  have  been  sculptured,  can  be  raised. 

We,  moreov or,  possess  in  ibis  singu- 
lar calendar  the  epoch  of  the  civil 
Egyptian  year,  which  was  altered  by 
Divine  appointment  at  the  time  of  the 
£xode ;  and  the  prototype  of  the  nu- 
merical months  which  the  Hebrew  le- 
gislator brought  out  of  Egypt ;  as  the 
ChaMcan  nomenslatara  was  m  afteiw 
ages  brought  from  Babylon, —  a  disco* 
▼eiy  whicli  would  repay  all  the  labour 
of  hieroglyphic  research,  were  there 
not  another  result ;  for  the  Egyptian 
aamet  used  in  the  Macedonian 
the  absence  of  which  Irom  the  Pei^ta- 
teuch  has  been  urjed  as  a  difficulty  by 
some  writers,  no  where  appear  in  the 
hieroglyphic  records. 

The  three  leasoas  of  the  hieroglyphic 
calendar  answered,  at  the  time  of  its 
institution,  to  uvtuwn,  w'mfcry  and  sum- 
mer. The  order  nientiont  d  by  Diodorus 
is  iummtr,  wmter,  and  spritig^  which 
lefers  to  a  snbseqoeot  epoch,  when  the 
Thoth  of  the  erratic  year  had  needed 
from  the  subsidence  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inundation,  about  480 
years  later,  or  at  the  epoch  of  tiie  cani- 
«uhtf  period.  The  ancient  PeisiaBs^te 
the  time  of  Cyrus»  likewise  dislribuled 
the  year  into  three  seasons,  although  on* 
equally  divided, —  spring;  thnc  inonlkt^ 
summer  two  months,  and  winter  seven 
MoiilAfy^as  we  learn  horn  XenophoA. 
The  annals  of  all  nations  fUraiali  in- 
stances of  the  months  bein?  named 
from  the  seasons  to  which  they  ori- 
ginally answered,  as  in  the  patriarchal 
cateadar,  the  Chinese  and  Peraian  solar 
.calendara, the  Chinese  and  Hindu  lunar 
calendars,  the  (Jrcek  zodiacal  calendar, 
and,  in  our  own  age,  the  French  ce- 
Ipublicao  calendar,  &c* 

Here  let  ne  add,  that  the  account  of 
the  patriarchal  ages  preserved  in  the 
Egyptian  mythology  is  in  singular  har- 
mony with  the  results  of  true  history. 
The  three  sons  of  Cronus,  the  Egyptian 
and  likewise  the  Chaldean*  post-dilu- 
vian Noah,  were  Osiris,  Typhon,  and 
Aroeris  or  Orus  the  t  Ider.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  the  identity  of  Osiris 
and  Typhon  with  Ham  and  Japhet,  is 
oompwte.  If  diis  be  admitteo,  Orus 


senior  remaios  to  be  tlie  lepr^ntative 
of  Shem.   It  has  been  aeen,  that  lo 

the  native  Osirians,  or  Chamidee,  suc- 
ceeded the  Typhonians,  or  Japhetidip, 
who,  according  to  tlie  mythological 
history,  were  conquered  and  suceeedad 
by  Oras;  and,  aeoordingly,  we  find 
the  genuine  race  of  Orus,  or  SheaB> 
settled  in  Egypt  at  the  required  epoch, 
and  m  the  district  of  Avans,or  Goshen, 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  tha  T|r- 
phonians.  Tliis  wdl  perhaps  explain 
why  lo,  the  Argive  pnocess,  who  was 
about  the  same  timef  brouirht  into 
Egypt  by  the  Phoenician  mariiters,  is 
saio  to  have  narried  the  son  of  Orm 
the  Shepherd  (Euseb.  Chron.);  and  as 
tlip  maiority  of  ancient  writers  make 
lo  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  relation, 
however  eonfused,  haa  rsferance  to  the 
history  of  Isis  and  Orus,  the  conquerors 
of  Typhon.  The  race  of  lo  coutiimed 
in  Egypt  until  the  departure  of  Israel, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  expelled,  as 
Diodorus  oapreasly  inibrnM  us  (lib. 
Frag.);  in  agreement  with  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  Parian  chronicle  for  the 
departure  of  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  B.C. 
1494  and  1466,  or  three  years  before 
and  five  years  after  the  Exodus.  The 
residence  of  another  race  of  Shepherds 
besides  the  Israelites  at  this  time  in 
Egypt,  is  apparent  from  the  **  men  of 
Gatb  that  were  bom  in  that  land," 
who  wtn  at  enmi^  with  Inaal  id 
the  dayi  of  the  patriarch  «f  Ephcaitt 
(1  Chron.  vii.  21,  22). 

Anotlier  important  confirmation  of 
the  age  to  which  we  have  refiened  the 
eeoqueat  of  the  TyphoniaBS,  and  the 
rise  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Apis,  the  third  king 
of  the  Argives,  a  colony  from  Egypt ; 
for  Orus  the  Shepherd  was,  according 
to  tradition,  the  seventh  im  doawK 
from  Inachus,  the  founder  of  the  Ai^ 
give  nation  (Euseb.  Chron.).  The 
reign  of  Apis  fell  between  ibe  years 
B.  c.  1791  and  \756,  if  we  follow 
AiiieanQB  and  Porphyry;  1758  aid 
1725,  according  to  Castor  Khodius; 
or  1746  and  1711,  as  Eusebius  com- 

{mtes  it :  while  the  time  of  Asetb,  the 
ast  Typhooian  prince,  fell  b.c*  178iB- 
1739.  Eusebius  and  Synedlus  have 


*  Eupolemos. 

t  Criagus,  kinp  of  Argos,  the  brother  of  lasus  father  of  lo,  began  to  reign  b.  c. 
1696,  104>5,  or  1663,  according  to  Africaaus,  Cnjitur,  and  Euaebiua  respectively  j  ao 
that  the  ag«  of  lo  is  suilaiiotiyeonsiatcnt  with  thst  efOnia»the  eipete  or  succtsaar 
of  the  Typhonians. 
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pwwmd  a  tradition,  ipUch  hmnp  thu 

kinsr  Apis  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt, 
and  built  the  city  of  Memphis,  where 
he  was  deified  under  the  name  of 
Sonpis*  However  disgunedf  wb  Imvb 
hen  a  manifest  account  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Apis,  and  the  consequent 
origin  of  the  Osirian  worship,  and  of 
the  recovery  of  Memphis  from  the  Ty- 
piMsoiuii,  at  the  right  eia. 

Again,  the  same  writers  have  pr^ 
served  a  curious  passage  from  Polemo, 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  time  of  Apis, 
king  of  Argos,  there  occoned  a  dene* 
tioQ  of  part  of  the  armiet  of  Egypt, 
Mid  that  the  deserters  emigrated  to  that 
part  of  Syria,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
called  Palestine.  Thi.<t  event  Eusebius 
.and  Syncellos,  after  Ihe  nuamer  of  all 
the  ancient  cceleriastical  writefi,  refer 
to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  under 
Moses  ;  but  the  departure  of  a  portion 
of  the  Typhouian  race  seems  more 
clearly  indicaled,  yAm  the  eobetanee 
of  this  tradition  is  coupled  with  that 
of  the  fimner  releting  to  the  nme 
rewn. 

■  The  emigrants  spoken  of  by  Polemo. 
in  Aeir  route  to  Syne  neceiiarily  pasted 

through  the  country  of  the  Ishmaelites, 

whose  dwelling  was  from  Havilah 
unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
thou  goest  towards  Assyria''  (Gen. 
ixr.  18*).  It  ia  not  likely  they  were 
luftred  to  proceed  unmolested  by  the 
Ishmaelites,  as  mav  be  inferred  from 
the  opposition  which  Israel  afterwards 
experienced  from  the  inhabitants  of 
theee  eouutiiee;  and  it  it  a  very  re- 
markable eirenmilaiioey  that  in  the 
year  b.c.  1773  or  1774,  the  patriarch 
Ishmael,  at  the  age  of  137,  fell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren''  (Gen. 
nnr.  18),  according  to  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  battle  in  which  Ishmael, 
from  hence,  appears  to  have  been  slain, 
may  therefore  tix  the  actual  date  of  the 
Typhonian  migration. 

It  thut  appeart,  that  alt  aeconnti 
eooi|Mre  In  referring  the  recovery  of 
the  power  of  the  native  princes  of 
Egypt,  the  conquest  of  the  Tvphonian 
race,  and  the  consecration  o(  the  soul 
of  Oeirity  or  Ammoa^  to  the  first  half 

*  The  Amalekites  appear  to  have  possessed  the  same  region  iu  the  days  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  XV.  7). 

t  That  Herodotus  means  Osiris  is  sufficiontlv  evident,  and  rrenerally  agreed  to 
by  critics;  although  tlie  name  of  the  god  was  esteemed  so  sacred  that  the  historian 
fofhmra  to  mention  it.  Tliis  sacred  diaracter  became  transferred  to  the  mummy,  and 
henre  tlie  dissector  who  mide  the  first  iaeision  in  the  body  fled  for  his  life,  punned 
hy  the  relatives,  with  tloaea  and  ezecrstioBs,  as  if  he  wereTvpheo,  the  mnrdi 
of  Osiris. 


of  the  eighteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  reported  trans- 
formation of  the  Argive  lo,  or  I  sis, 
into  an  ox  (Euseb.,  Syncel.,  tStc), 
ihould  not  be  pasted  over;  nor  her 
character  as  the  inventress  of  Egyptian 
literature  (Augustin);  as  both  are  ex- 
actly to  our  purpose,  tending  further 
to  establish  the  synchronism  between 
the  origin  of  the  Apian  worship  of 
Osiris,  and  that  of  the  idolatrous  luerD- 
glyphic  inscriptions,  as  below. 

Tliere  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  L  vii.  c.  56%  to  i«- 
ftrence  to  the  origin  of  hieroglyphic 
literature,  which  bears  directly  on  the 
subject.  It  imports  that  Anticlides 
endeavoured  to  prove  Jrom  the  mo- 
Mmtnlf "  tfael  letteia  weie  known  in 
Egypt  **Jftem3fean  before  PkomunmT 
king  of  Argos.  This  would  ascend  to 
B.C.  1820,  according  to  Castor's  Ar- 
give canon,  given  by  Eusebius ;  or  lo 
•.c.  1769,  aoeording  to  the  vetwum 
of  Syncellus.  Tlie  latter  is  the  year 
to  which  the  hieroglyphic  calendar 
ascends,  as  above. 

Let  us  here  remark,  Uiat  the  true 
Orites,  the  race  of  die  elder  One  or 
Shem,  must  not  be  coofimnded  wi^ 
the  race  of  Orus  the  younger,  the  re- 
puted son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  to  whom 
the  destruction  ofTyphon  is  ascribed 
In  the  mythological  niftory  of  Egypt, 
the  rettoiation  of  the  native  Osirian  or 
Ammonian  dominion  being  that  ve* 
presented. 

Another  interesting  point  connected 
with  thete  obteri  niiont,  ii  the  origitt  of 
embelming  the  deed,  which  must  have 
been  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
Osirian  institutions.  It  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  them.  The  most  complete 
mummiee  were,  eeooiding  to  Herodo- 
tus, formed  in  imitation  of  the  figum 
of  Osiris  ;t  (after  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  body  had  been  collected 
and  bound  together?)  and  hence  the 
figure  of  a  mummy  it  one  of  the  well- 
known  nrmbolt  'of  Osiris.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Egypt,  on  Oxi'rww  is  equiva- 
lent lo  a  deceased  or  mummied  perum, 
whose  soul  was  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
inftmal  dominiona  of  Otirit  (Amun-ti, 
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the  temporary  tlMe  of  ^imdmd.  Sm 

Wilkinson's  Materia  Uierogij^Aiemf 
No.  I.  p.  19),  ami  thence  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  body  on  the  fullihnenl  of 
time.  Indeed  the  manife^itiy  prospec- 
tive new  of  the  ritet  of  Oiirii,  in 
common  with  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the 
ancients-- all  of  which  may  clearly  be 
traced  to  original  revelation — combined 
wjih  liie  proviiktou  supposed  by  tlie 
embelming  system  for  toe  retmretiim 
^  the  dead  (of  which  Osiris,  in  the 
corrupted  theology  of  E'^ypt,  is  "  the 
first-fruits"),  appears  to  jil.u  e  the  origin 
and  epoch  of  luuuiiuies  ou  a  far  more 
eetiifiMiory  and  comprahensive  footing 
than  any  heretofore  proposed.  It  waa» 
in  fact,  carry  ing  superstitious  interpre- 
tation only  a  little  further  than  is  done 
at  the  present  day  by  the  prophetic 
lepieMniative  of  figypu  Tneie  ean 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  reappearance 
on  earth  of  the  mummied  Osiris,  or 
Amon,  was  anticipated  by  tlie  Kgyp- 
tiaos.  The  place  of  Amun-ti  in  the 
nether  bemicplieieperfioaB  the  setting 
lo  the  rising  of  the  inn—- in  imperson- 
ation of  Osiris — is  demonstrative  of 
the  whole  system.  The  book  of  Job, 
which  belongs  to  the  age  to  which  the 
rites  of  Osiris  are  here  referredi  assures 
us  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  then  known.  To  the  same  age, 
and  perhaps  also  to  an  earlier  one, 
belong  some  of  Ute  most  ancient  tombs 
in  the  ncigbboufbood  of  Memphis^  and 
at  Benihassen ;  but  whether  the  con- 
tents of  any  of  them  have  been  exa- 
mined, 1  am  ignorant.  It  would  be 
alike  interesting  and  important  to  de- 
termine the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  mummies  in  any  of  them  whose 
epochs  could  be  identified  by  the  royal 
liieroglypbic  catalogues.  Such  is  the 
tomb  of  Neboph,  at  Benihassan,  on 
which  is  ioscnbed  the  most  ancient 
known  list  of  kings;  but  this  is  of  a 
date  posterior  to  the  death  of  Jacob, 
whose  history  enables  us  to  ascend  to 
the  year  bx.  1680  for  the  art  of  em- 
belmingt  which,  if  the  views  here  ad* 
vanced  are  well  founded,  was  then  not 
far  removed  from  its  infancy.  These 
views  are  thrown  out  as  uot  unlikely 
to  forward  the  qumOo  vesetm  regarding 
the  origin  of  mummies,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  as  tending  to  establish, 
from  the  corruption,  the  existence  of 
the  thing  corrupted ;  vu.  that  of  the 
true  doctrine  or  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  patriarBbal  ages. 
Uatmg  now  tnuoed  (lie  hislory  of 


the  temple  of  Ammon  ftrnn  its  pro- 
bable foundation  by  die  patriarch  of 

Kgypt,  during  the  190  years  of  his 
subsequent  life,  and  of  the  probably 
uncorrupt  state  of  the  t^syptian  church; 
and»  eocondly,  during  the  Shepherd  or 
Tjrphonian  interval  of  desecration  and 
tyranny,  under  which,  religious  rites 
being  abolished,  the  first  grand  corrup- 
tion doubtless  occurred ;  and,  finally, 
having  arrived  at  the  age  when  the 
Egyptians,  having  recovered  their  U* 
berty,  but  lost  their  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity,  consecrated  the  founder 
of  their  nation  an4  religion,  restored 
the  temples  which  be  had  erected,  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  worship  of  him- 
self, instead  of  that  of  the  God  whom 
he  adored ;  our  way  is  at  length  fully 
cleared  for  proceedmg  wiUi  the  hiero- 
glyphic lesisters,  wfaSbh  the  calendar 
alresdv  adduced  detemunes  to  eet  oot 
from  this  point  of  time. 

From  the  first  founda'ion  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  we  hear  no  more  of 
it  iiMtvidiially  iratil  the  dawn  of  hiero* 
glyi^ic  histwy;  nor  should  we  have 
ever  known  any  thine:  further  on  the 
subject,  beyond  its  probable  desecra- 
tion or  demolition  by  the  Shepherds, 
some  probable  additions  noade  to  it  by 
Sesostris,  among  his  general  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  Egyptian 
temples,  and  the  fiict  of  its  existence 
under  the  Persian  dynasty  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  and  under  the  Mace* 
donians  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  ;  but 
for  the  revival  of  hie  rosily  phic  literature. 
Aided,  however,  by  this  most  unhoped* 
for  source  of  history,  there  are  fow  edf> 
fices  of  either  ancient  or  modem  times, 
which  occupied  any  length  of  time  in 
their  erection,  of  which  we  possess  so 
complete  a  chronicle  as  that  of  the 
temple  of  Ammon  at  Carnao.  We 
ftnd  the  first  Pharaoh  of  whose  reign 
any  important  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered, occupied  in  its  improvement 
—  perhaps  restoration ;  and  thence- 
forward a  continuous  series  of  royal 
additions  to  this  temple,  down  to  the 
last  dynasty  which  swayed  the  native 
sceptre  of  Egypt.  The  subjoined  chro- 
nological account  of  repairs  and  ad- 
ditions has  been  collected  from  the 
researches  of  our  countmnan,  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  on  the  spot,  ann  of  his  able 
coadjutors  in  this  field  of  research. 
Many  more  items  might,  doubtless,  be 
added  from  the  putStshed  collections 
of  plates,  did  time  permit  the  seaidi. 
The  list  as  it  now  stands  is»  however. 
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offtmvkableiiiltnsi  and  auUiaiticity. 
Notioet  of  the  cpoeht  oTimm  of  the 

other  great  Egyptian  edifices  are  in- 
cluded ;  but  the  erection  of  these, 
compared  with  that  of  the  vast  pile  of 
Carnac,  is  Uke  that  of  a  parish-church 
eoinpaned  with  the  pwffeMtfe  laitiog 
Vp  of  the  Westminster  Catliedral. 
-  The  dates  of  the  reigns  durinfr  the 
biotxlyphic  age  are  well  supported, 
hut  oowD  to  tlie  age  of  Sheihoiik  will 
be  found  aboot  four  centuries  lower 
than  tl)ose  grounded  on  the  system  of 
M.  Chainpollion  ;  after  uhich  iliere  is 
BO  disagreement.  .  The  hieroKlyphic 
mtemporary  eoeceieione,  wfaieh  M. 
Champqllion  did  not  delwst,  cnftifcei 
this  clironological  adjustment;  while 
the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  ca- 
lendar above  mentioned  places  its  va- 
lidity beyond  queition.  wehavefoimd 
il  necessary,  with  Josephus  (on  the 
authority  of  Manetlio),  to  interpose 
251  years  between  the  end  of  the 
Shepherd  or  Typhouian  tyranny,  and 
the  reigB  of  Araoiy  the  feonder  of  the 
eighleeath  dynasty  ;  because  the  monu- 
ments shew  a  series  of  seven  I'liar.iohs, 
who  governe^l  and  enriched  all  logypt 
with  splendid  editices  during  that  in* 
teml  —  enfemiiilaneei  inooinpatiUe 
with  the  coexistence  of  the  Shephcid 
tyrants  and  destroyer<j,  who  held  every 
part  of  the  country  in  subjection.  Thn 
arruiigcmeul  renders  the  residence  of 
the  jfevi  in  £s[>'pt,  during  the  315 
yean  which  inmeoiately  precedes  the 
ppign  of  Amos,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  Athcanus,  and 
every  virriter  of  authority  wlio  preceded 
JBoiehiiiey  altoKeifaer  oonMlent  with 
hisloty.  It  refere  the  Shepherd  line  to 
the  fifteenth  dynasty,  with  Africanus, 
father  than  to  the  seventeenth,  with 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  tlte  moderns; 
and  nuat  ultimaielf  teoeive  gtoeail 
adoption,  in  consequence  of  the  mono- 
mental  negative  to  the  coexistence  of 
ihe  Sbepbevds  and  the  seven  native 
ModiiiwaiMMof  Anx09.abov«{  mpRtaoiMwl 


brew  ehfonology  of  Scripti»re,-^ft  ii 
known  to  the  teamed  that  M.  Cham- 

pollion  lefisn  the  same  era  to  the  first 
year  of  the  period  in  question,  or  to 
the  year  b.c.  3782,  as  he  calculates  it. 
But  as  this  date  is  opposed  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Egyptian  histoty*  eo  it  it  at 
issue  with  every  venton  of  the  sacred 
computation  of  time  ;  because,  which- 
ever of  these  versions  we  adopt  for  our 
ehronologioa]  standard,  it  will  be  firand 
considerably  to  anticipate  the  lifetime 
of  Peleg,  "  in  whose  days  the  earth 
was  divided" — a  radical  element,  which 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  systems 
of  Cham()olH<Ni  and  toe  nany  others, 
the  diluvian  epoch  being  alone  taken 
into  account.  For  allhongh  tlie  (Ireek 
and  Samaritan  inter\  nl><  from  the  t^cxxl 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham  exceed  tiiat 
of  the  Uebiew  text  by  se««n  ceotories, 
half  of  this  difference  belongs  to  the 
ape  precc<ling  Felegand  the  dispersion, 
which  no  scriptural  reckonin»^  will 
allow  us  to  place  higher  than  2600 
yean  belbfe  the  Christian  em ;  the  re* 
eetved  date  of  the  vocation  of  Abraham 
K.f  .  1021,  which  the  learned  liierolo- 
^ist  recognises,  being  adopte<l  as  the 
basis  of  calculation.  Charopollion's 
Egyptian  em,  which  wae  lihewiso 
adopted  by  Bailly,  Playfidr, and  others, 
i»»  founded  on  the  circnmstance  of  the 
author  of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle 
and  Manelho  having  respectively  called 
the  first  ftAeen  prinees  of  the  DioBfMM 
lite  and  tlie  fiiit  twenty-five  of  the 
Heliopolite  succession,  the  /ami iy  of 
the  cynic  or  caniculnrcyclt'y — the  period 
of  tlie  former  being  443,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter fOO  yeais,  reckoning  frani  MenctfL 
Hot  this  aflbrds  no  data  fiir  referring 
the  era  of  Menes  to  that  of  i!»e  canicular 
cycle  of  1401  years;  vvhile  the  old 
Egyptian  chronicle  distinctly  fixes  it  to 
the  A96th  year  of  the  same  |Mfriod,  i.e\ 
the  year  34,201  of  the  llcrinaic  levo- 
lution  of  the  7.o<liac,  consisting  of 
tweoty-five  canicular  cycles  of  t4dl  Google 
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WKi  hence      prmom  of  ilf  nsimlvr 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate chronology  of  the  temple  of 
Anmioii* 

Chr.  Nit. 

t!f47.  The  birth  of  Peleg,  *•«  wbOM 
d«VH  the  earth  WM  diTided  "  and 

colonised. 

St88.  The  citj  of  Thebes  or  No-Am- 
mon,  Mid  dM  temple  of  Ammon, 
fiMmded  Ham,  Ammon,  Tha- 
mns,  or  Osiris,  &e  lather  of  Mi- 
aor  or  Menes. 

torn.  The  deafh  of  Petefr.  tftsr  the 
•ettlement  of  nntions. 

1996.  Thfl  Tvphonians,  Jnphetida!,  or 
Shepherds,  conquer  Kgyjit,  slay 
Thvnns,  Timaue,  Oetria,  or  Am- 
nion, and  deHocrnd*  and  overthrow 

•  the  teinj)l»»s  ;  they  reign  at  Mem- 

pfaiti,  and  ulace  the  princes  of 
Tbebeis  aaa  Lower  Egypt  under 

tribute. 

1<)?0.  Abraham  and  Sarah  visit  Egypt. 
1789.    A  sf  th,  the  last  Typhooian  prince. 


reigns 


The  Sht'phcnl  yoke  dissolved. 
The  soul  of  Osiris,  Thamus,  or 
Ammon,  consecrated  iu  the  bull 
Apia  ;  and  the  founder  of  tho 
tmnplo  of  Ammon  henrpforward 
worshipped,  instead  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  whom  Ammon  adored. 
The  restoration  of  the  arts  nnd 
temples  of  Egypt  commences. 
7  he  five  Epagomente  added  lo 
the  year,  and  named  from  the 
llutti^  of  Oafaria  or  Ammon. 

Aoa  ov  TflB  ■iBnocLYPHic  REconos. 
1769.  >  The  epoch  of  the  Osirian  and 
1769.  S  hieroglyphic  calendar,  in  which 
the  £pagomen»  first  appear  4  and 
likewiae  the  Hon,  or  Heaaooa  of 

four  montli«  enrh.  The  nfje  of 
hieroglyphic  re|>airs  and  edifices 

'TRKiaoIi  Oairteaen  I.*  (OrusT) 
the  Bevonth  predecessor  of  Amos, 
the  founder  of  the  great  1  hebon 
family,  eolaiged  the  temple  of 
"        hj  a  colennade  at  the 


1715. 

1706. 
14M. 
14B8* 


1406. 


1^. 


U67* 


-Kaoh  «f  dm  aaactuary.  This 

Crinee  erected  the  temple  of  He- 
opolis,  and  constructed  the  old- 
eat  of  lite  rock  templae  ef  Beni- 

hass:in.  lie  is  the  most  ancient 
Pharaoh  of  whoai  aaj  known 
edifice  remaine. 

The  admiuMdon  ef  Joaeph 

mmmencee. 

J  he  arrival  of  Jacob. 

Departnre  of  tlm  Jewa. 

The  Egyptian  an  of  Aooos,  whose 
reign  commenoed  immediately 
after  the  Exude,  according  to  ail 
original  autitorttieet  he  wothed 
the  qunrries  at  Memphis. 
Thothmos  1.,  the  secoud  succes- 
sor of  Amos,  added  the  two 
aasaller  ebeUaka  to&e  temple  of 

f'.irnar. 

Amon-ueith,  the  son-in-law  of 
Thothmoe,  who  appeara  to  hare 
eseicised  the  funetious  of  regent, 
erected   the   preat   obelisks  in 
front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Car- 
Bao,  and  added  aereral  ehambera 
anmnd  it,    Thia  prince  erected 
the  small  temple  of  Koomeh, 
and  commenced  the  smuUer  tem- 
ple of  Medinet  Ahea. 
1  hothmos  III.  (Mera)  rebuilt  the 
sanctuary  of  C.'amnc  with  red  gra- 
nite.    He  added  more  elegant 
and  iniabed  sculptures  to  the 
side-rooms,  with  a  singular  co- 
lonnade, having  the  columns  in- 
verted, at  (he  bade  of  the  greel 
eooxt  or  enclosure  of  the  temple ; 
and  several  lateral  chambers,  one 
the  chamber  of  kings ;  with  two 
obeliska.  Hefiniabedtlwamaller 
temple  of  Medinet  Abou,.  and 
constructed  tlie  Alexandrian  ohe- 
lisks,  &c.     With  him  the  best 
age  of  Egyptian  ark  and  the  age 
of  foreign  conquest  commence. 

Hierologists  recognise  in  thia 
prince  the  Meris  of  Greek  writers, 
who  died  900  yeem  before  Hero- 
dotus vistlad  ^{ypt.  in  the  fifth 
century  a.r.  (Ub.  ii.  c  13) and 
from  his  reign  the  eanieolar  pe« 
riod  of  1461  erratic  years,  ending 
A.0. 136-140,  is  dated  (Tbeon).  |- 

hence  appeara  to  be  the  Oma  of 


•  Osir-te-se-n  means  the  ton  of  Osiris,  and 
mythicnl  historv,  with  whom  his  place  agrees.  „   /  •         x  t 

t  Theon  calls  thia  prince  iMenophres,  tht  Moved  of  Phra,  or  Ha  (the  sud>,  jyt-  y  Coogle 
Bwarinff  to  Jfe«phiee  in  Manetho,  the  parricle  it.  tf,  h.  in^^  indifferendy  need  or 
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[December, 


1918. 
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11?9. 


10«S. 


Anumoftep  II.,  hii  aon.  made  % 

few  additions  ut  Cumac. 
Thothmos  IV.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceedin^.  The  tpfajnx  of  the 
pjimd  appens  to  hwre  bMD 
cut  bj  hia  order. 
Amonoftep  III.,  and  his  brother, 
toot  of  Tbotbmoa.  Tbej  nuula 
additioat  to  ih»  mmC  tMopIo  at 
Camac,  and  added  a  smaller  one. 
The  Amonophium  with  the  two 
coloBaal  Htatuei),  known  as  the  ata- 
taaa  of  Monioo,  «mctod  by  thm. 


AmonoAap  989. 


The  temple  or  polooo 
commenced. 
It09*  AmoD-me-anemek  (the  Uorus  of 
ChampoUion),  aon  of 
III.  He  added  a  granite  propj- 
lon  and  an  arenue  ofapbynxeato 
tfio  templo  at  Carnae. 
AoMm-me-Oaireen  erected  the 
magnificent  colonnade  of  the  great 
temple  at  Camac,  with  a  uortico, 
oad  adomod  itt  walla  with  do- 
gant  military  aculptures.  It  ia 
the  tomb  of  this  prince  which  waa 
opened  by  Uelzoni.  Hia  father, 
Hamiaa  1.,  was  the  fiiat  Phaiaoh 
who  waa  buried  io  tho  TaUojr  o£ 
Biban-el-molok. 

Aiiion*me-Ilamaea,  the  great.  Ho 

mado  (onaiderable  additiono  to 
the  buildinga  and  aculpturea  at 
Camac.   He  completed  the  tem- 

Jdoof  Luxor,  adding  tho  beanti- 
ul  obeliaks  ;  construolsdthotMft- 
ple  called  the  Memnonium  nt 
Koomeh,  the  g^reat  temple  of 
Y|)«Hihol»  &o*  and  Mt  momi- 
aMnta  in  all  p«ti  of  £gjpt  and 
Nubia. 

1094.  Osirec-Menephtha  added  the  great 
avenuea  of  aphynxea  at  Camae, 
mth  the  small  chambers  iti  the 
front  court.  This  is  the  most  uu- 
oiont  Pharaoh  of  the  monuments, 
aoootding  to  the  system  of  H. 
Champollion  ;  but  his  place  here 
is  indisputable  fixed  by  the  cata- 
loguea  of  Mooioot  Ahoo.* 
Ramses  III.  added  a  sido  tompio 
to  the  front  court  at  Camac,  with 
another  temple  at  the  sacred  lake 
tothoaontfa.  Thjapriiieooraetod 
the  great  temploor  palaoo  of  Mo- 
dinet  Ahn«» 


971. 


905. 


706. 


686. 


572. 


379. 


in. 

ditiona  harmoniae  with  tho—  of 

Solomon.  Tlie  best  a;;e  of  Egyp- 
tian art  ends  with  this  reign,  aa  if 
die  floturiihiBg  olate  of  tulatrooa 
architecture  were  inconipatiblo 
with  the  age  of  sacrpd  architec* 
tnre,  commenced  by  the  erection 
of  Solomon's  temple.  Analogoaa 
to  tlit.s  we  find  that  the  glories  of 
Babylonian  architecture  (inclu- 
ding the  magnificent  reatormtioa 
of  the  temple  of  fielua,  &c.  by 
NeV)uchadnexzar)  d>d  not  orijrin- 
ate  until  the  aix^iatioa  of  the 
templo  of  Jeroaalem. 
She8houk  I.  added  a  fiao  f 


to  the  temple  at  Camac,  with  a 
wall  adorned  by  military  sculp- 
toraa.  Tho  intarral  hotwoen  tao 
epoch  of  Ramaea  III.  and  that  of 
this  prince  is,  according  to  ^I. 
Champollion,  nearly  five  ceutu- 
liaa,  aoring  wfakh  no  oddiCiona 
or  rejioirs  appear  to  hare  been 
effected  in  the  temple  of  Carnac. 
So  long  an  interval  is  manifestly 
anconaiatent  with  the  continued 
Works  of  the  I'haraohs  in  this 
temple,  both  before  and  aiier  the 
rwjpi  of  Shoilioiik. 
8liiahak*a  expedition  againat  Je- 
rusalem, which  is  supposed  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  laat-men- 
tiooed  acnlptnrea. 
Sheahottk  II.  sculptured  a  lablot 
in  the  sanctuary  at  Camac. 
J  aharak  (the  Tirhaka  of  Scrip* 
tura)  either  addod  tho  eolnaaM  of 
the  first  ooart  at  Carnac,  or  the 
Bculpturea  on  them  (afterwards 
effaced  by  Psammiticus  I.),  with 
additaooa  to  othor  porta  of  thia 
temple. 

Jeniaalem  deatxoyed  bjr  the  Ba. 
byloniana.  The  gloriaa  of  Pagan 
arrhiteolnro»  now  transferred  to 
Babylon,  revived  about  this  time. 
Paammetek  1.  replacea  the  sculp- 
toTM  of  Taharak  on  tho  oolonma 
at  Cnraao,  by  his  own. 
Nfctanobo  oroctad  a  propyloB  at 
Curuac. 

9(K»— 930.  PhUip  of  Maoedoa»  «d 

Aloxander,  imiradolj>e  granite  )oole 

-#  Vl    -•  III  ° 
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Menphite  priests,  as  having  been 
fcNUMled  by  Menes,  continued  at  dis- 
tnt  failemilt  of  time  by  Moms,  Sesoa- 
trity  Rampsinitus,  and  Asychis,  and 
completed  by  Psammiticus,  belongs  to 
every  age  of  me  annals  of  the  Pharaohs; 
and  that  the  traditional -acoouot  of  the 
reputed  father  of  history  it  nndicated 
and  replaced  by  a  perfect  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  age  and  re- 
cords of  a  single  edifice  ma^  represent 
the  age  and  hntory  ola  laalaiig  empiie. 
We  bAve  likewiae,  in  the  progress  of 
this  wonderful  stmcture^  a  signal  in- 
stance of  the  utility  of  hieroglyphic  dis- 
covery in  rectifying  the  theories  which 
have  hoetofore  aupplied  the  place  of 
authentic  hiitoiy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
for  example,  argued  that  Menes,  who 
founded  the  temple  of  llepha;stus,  or 
Vulcan, "  could  not  be  above  two  or 
diree  hnndred  years  older  than  Pmud- 
miticus,  who  finished  it,  and  died  617 
years  before  Christ and  hence  took 
occasion  to  lower  the  era  of  Menes 
and  his  temple  to  the  year  b.c.  912, — 
a  oenttuy  after  the  loimdation  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  and  an  epoch 
when  the  greatness  of  the  house  of 
Menes  is  now  demonstrably  proved  to 
have  passed  its  meridian.  The  chrono- 
logy of  aereral  modem  edifices  woold 
hm  iufficiently  combated  auch  an 
argument.  But  here  it  is  confuted 
at  the  fountain-head,  by  the  contem- 
porary records  ot  the  royal  line  of 
Menei;  which  prove  that  an  edifice 
— prcliably  the  most  ancient  on  earth, 
ana  perhaps  the  first  temple  erected  to 
the  God  of  Heaven  —  was,  after  having 
existed  for  centuries,  continued  at  iu- 
tervaliy  during  the  reigna  of  more  than 
forty  sncceaaive  monarchs,  extending 
through  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  hnn- 
dred years. 

On  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Am- 
mouy  we  therefore,  Burins  this  period, 
trace  the  piograes  of  ^yptian  art, 
from  its  revival  on  the  rrsloration  of 
the  native  dominion  and  the  setting 
up  of  idolatry  under  the  Osirtesens, 
through  its  meridian  splendournnder 
the  conquering  Thothmoses,  the  Amo- 


nofteps,  the  Osirees,  and  the  Ramses, 
until  its  decline  with  the  declining 
power  of  ^[ypt  under  the  ktter 
llamses,  the  Sbeshouks,  and  the  Psa- 
meteks.  The  first  period  corresponds 
with  the  interval  between  the  age  of 
Joseph  and  tlie  departure  of  the  Jews 
from  Egypt ;  the  second  to  thatbetween 
the  tiroes  of  Moses  and  Solomon ;  and 
the  third  answers  to  the  period  from 
the  reign  of  that  monarch  till  the  over- 
tfaraw  of  the  ktngdon  of  Judah  by  the 
fiabykwians.  Inese  correspondences 
will  perhaps  appear  as  important  as 
they  are  remarkable,  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  their  relative  charac- 
ters of  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Assyria  or 
Babylon,  in  the  machinery  of  the  in- 
spired volume  ;  these  being  the  three 
grand  national  types  by  whose  tem- 
poral fortunes  were  shadowed  forth 
those  of  the  ehureh  end  her  adversaries 
in  all  succeeding  ages .  The  idolatrous 
empire  of  Egypt  having  been  therefore 
permitted  for  a  foreordered  purpose, 
we  seem  taught  to  look  for  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  the  worid  at 
the  epoch  when  that  purpose  was  to  be 
answered  by  the  synchronous  birth  of 
the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  while  an  eclipse 
of  Egyptian  power  would  appear  to 
have  oeen  as  necessaiy  to  the  mosl 
brilliaot  period  of  Jewish  history,  that 
the  empire  of  Solomon  might  be  with- 
out an  equal.  It  is  certain  that  im- 
perial Babylon  was  raised  up  at  the 
prscise  time  when  its  prsoidered  poiw 
pose  of  being  the  ioonige  and  prison 
of  the  declining  house  of  Israel  was  to 
be  answered  ;  and  the  case  of  Egypt 
being  perfectly  analogous,  we  are  per- 
haps justified  in  expecting  the  disen- 
tombed  records  of  that  nation  to  un- 
fold, as  they  evidently  do,  an  analogous 
course  of  events.  VN'ere  the  ultimate 
import  of  these  historical  correspond- 
enoss  followed  up,  their  validity  might 
be  rendered  still  more  apparent.  This 
would,  however,  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  memoir  intended  only  ibr  the 
illustration  of  history. 

HsaiiEa. 
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TBI  OALT  MAirvtCRirra* 

OLIVER  YORK£  TO  THE  READERS. 


OsF.  morning  last  week  our  publisher  called  on  us  early,  and  mentioned  that  he 
had  recei^'ed  for  m  a  copy  of  John  Gait's  Aiifohiofyrnj'htj,  modestly  hinlinc  th-jt 
he  hoped  it  was  not  against  our  independent  priiKiples  lo  give  a  favourable 
review  of  tliat  work  ;  delicately  insinuating  that,  as  Gait  was  well  known  as  one 
(MTonr  rsg^br  *  hacks,**  it  woM  be  cacpected  Rmiiir  ivould  say  a  good  word  of 
him,  especially  as  all  the  press  had  been  very  kind  and  cordial.  But  this 
attempt  to  cajole  as  from  the  strictness  of  our  integrity  justly  met  with  the  rebuff 
it  merited. 

**  Mr.  Fraser/'  said  we,  when  we  undertook  to  superintend  your  Maganne, 
you  oeght  well  to  lecolleet  we  stipulated  that  there  sWrid  be  no  eiideavoctr» 

directly  or  indirectly,  to  bias  our  judgment.  Gait's  JmMiogfiafy  must  there- 
fore take  its  chance,  like  any  other  book ;  nor  will  we  say  gooti  or  ill  of  it  till 
we  have  carefully  perused  it — a  trick  that  is  not  very  common  amoi^  critics 
Bow-a-days." 

Mr.  Fraser  did  not  seen  too  well  pteased  witfi  our  stem  TiftWy  boly  ahiftnii^ 

die  discourse,  said  he  had  no  doubt  Gait  had  a  number  of  old  papers  tlwt  might 
be  worth  the  baling;  and  as  we  had  not  been  at  his  house  for  «;ome  time  —  the 
more  shame  to  us,  we  confess  ! — we  might  not  employ  the  forenoon  better  ii)an 
by  walking  to  call  on  him,  and  seeing  how  the  matter  stood.  "  If,"  said  the  book- 
seUer,«the  papers  are  considerable,!  will  go  the  length  of  a  thousand  ffuioees  ht 
the  manuscripts."  In  that  moment,  however,  the  cautious  and  cola  feeling  of 
the  trade  came  over  him,  and  he  added  :  "  Rut  until  you  have  ascertained, 
Mr.  Yorke,  that  the  papers  are  bulky,  and  of  a  prime  quality,  I  must  restrict  you 
ttot  to  exceed  in  your  offer  five  hundred/' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  what  further  then  passed,  but  we  accordingly  gm  erf 
ourself,  and,  switch  m  hand,  debonairiy  smiting  the  legs  of  our  Wellingtons,  we 
sallied  out  to  pay  the  iuvalid  a  merciful  and  mercenary  visitation,  taking  CoodoH 
Street  in  our  way. 

Havmg  passed  down  Bond  Street,  we  threw  ounetves  into  one  of  the  OMHin 
tt  the  White  Horse  Colter,  and  were  landed  withhi  a  short  disttmoe  of  the 

wished-fbr  mansion." 

When  we  had  pulled  the  bell  at  the  gate  (or,  as  the  illustrious  inhabitant 
himself  would  say,  "  tirled  at  the  pin  we  were  admitted ;  and  being  shewn 
into  his  study,  imend  at  once  our  eonci  atolatioRs  on  die  recent  improvement 
ifrMch  had  taken  place  in  his  health.  To  all  which  he  made  n  most  suitable 
reply.  Afterwards,  deeming  it  pot  fit  that  we  should  at  once  enter  upon  the 
negotiation  for  the  papers,  we  walked  into  the  consci-vatory,  adniiretl  the  orance- 
trees  and  the  pomegranates,  interspersmg  our  remarks  oo  the  diflereut  plants 
wMi  margrnal  notes  on  the  oikim  mm  digniMe  of  authors  in  general ;  and  then 
Tetnmed  into  the  room,  where  we  lef^the  great  man  sitting  on  his  "  lone  seat.** 

Still  having  our  purcha«ie  in  view,  but  being  naturally  ha-^hfnl,  we  talked  to 
him  of  the  honour  the  press  had  done  to  itself  by  praisine  his  work  so  much. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  phjlo,  "say  not  that  it  was  on  account  of  any  merit  in 
the  book!  but  altno.*!!.--  -u^-    •  ^  •  -  h^^.-^m^^'''^^^ 
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Having  laughed  at  this  touch  of  tlie  old  man,  we  saw  that  it  mighl  be  turned 
by  address  to  tlie  occult  purpose  of  our  visit ;  so  we  said,  "  Talking  of  siller,  we 
daresay  you  bare  a  number  of  old  scraps  about  you,  that,  not  beii^  worth  muck^ 
jon  woud  kt  vs  have/' 

"  O  yes,"  said  he ;  **  but  ai  I  caonot  now  give  them,  what  will  you^  me?" 

"  I  did  not,*'  was  my  reply,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  "  expect  you  would  set 
any  value  on  your  things ;  but,  in  consideration  of  circumstances,  I  will  give 
you,  oo  blind  chance,  twenty  pounds." 

**  Gnciout  I"  said  Gait ;  **  surely,  yon  have  no  idea  of  the  quantity.  8my 
jfou  will  give  me  a  hundred  guineas,  and  all  1  have  are  yours." 

Knowing  that  friend  John  was  not  very  idolatrous  about  his  productions, 
and  remembering  what  our  liberal  publisher  Itad  said,  we  at  once,  on  hazard, 
einidi  a  bargain,  and  tfios  becsme  naster  of  his  papers.  Such  a  pnicbase  1  sndl 
A  tmnk^iill  1 1  suoh  gems  111  On  our  return,  we  mentioBed  the  weight  of  the 
bamiin  to  Mr.  Fraser ;  letting  him  know  that  we  had  got  all  for  only  four  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas.  "  Well,"  said  Fraser,  "  1  think  you  have  earned  the  odd 
fifty ;  there  is  a  dieck  for  five  hundred,  and  I  only  expect  you  will  make  a  selec- 
tion ier  the  Bfagiihie  -with  your  wonted  acofoenj^  .  . 

Thus  it  came  to  fiais,  that  for  our  courteous  readers  we  acquired  the  invalu- 
able trunk  ;  the  contents  of  which,  like  ilic  sibylline  books,  increase  in  worth 
ev(iT  time  lliey  are  looked  into:  insomuch  that  any  sort  of  culhng  is  quite  out 
of  the  questiou.  We  have  only  to  take  the  articles  out  as  they  come  to  Itand; 
viliieia  the  enperiority  of  ihe  ioUeiriog : 

Ouvim  Yoau. 

THE  aUDBWIfE. 

BY  TH£  AOlHOft  OF  THl  **  ANNALS  OF  TttE  PARISB.** 

iNTBonucrroN. 

I  AM  inditing  the  good  matter  of  this 
book  for  the  instruction  of  our  only 
daughter  when  she  comes  to  years  of 
discretion,  as  she  soon  will,  for  her 
guidance  when  she  has  a  hoase  of  bar 
csroy  and  hne  to  deal  with  the  kittle 
temper  of  a  gudeman  in  so  couthy  a 
manner  as  to  mollify  his  sour  humour 
when  any  thing  out  of  doors  troubles 
kna.  Thanks  be  and  pndse  I  am  not 
ill  qualified  1  indeed,  it  is  a  clear  oi> 
dinance  that  I  was  to  be  of  such  a 
benefit  to  the  world  ;  for  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  thin^  if  the  pains  taken 
with  my  ednoatiou  had  been  purpose- 
less in  the  decrees  of  Providmice. 

Mr.  Desker,  the  scliool master,  was 
my  iather;  and,  as  he  was  reckoned  in 
his  day  a  great  teacher,  and  had  a 
pieesurc  in  opemng  my  genie  for 
learning,  it  is  W  reasonable  to  enp- 
pose  that  I  in  a  certain  manner  pro- 
fited by  his  lessons,  and  made  a  pro- 
gress in  parts  of  learning  that  do  not 
iill  often  into  the  tot  of  womankind. 
This  mich  it  behorei  ne  to  say,  for 
there  are  critical  persons  in  the  world 
that  might  think  it  was  very  upsetting 
of  one  of  my  degree  to  write  a  book, 
eqpeeially  a  iMwk  which  has  for  its  end 
the  bettering  of  the  conjugal  condition. 
Jf  I  did  not  tell  them,  as  1  take  it 
upon  me  to  do,  how  well  1  have  been 
biooght  up  for  the  work,  they  might 


took  down  open  mj  endeavoaia  with  a 

doubtful  eye ;  hot  when  they  read  this, 

they  will  have  a  new  tout  to  their  old 
horn,  and  rellect  witli  more  reverence 
of  otliers  who  may  be  in  some  things 
their  tnftriors,  superiors,  or  eqnab.  U 
would  not  become  me  to  say  to  vvhiob 
of  these  classes  I  belong,  though  I  am 
not  without  au  inward  admonition  on 
tiiat  head. 

It  M  ont,  when  I  was  in  mf 
twenties,  that  Mr.Thrifter  came,  in  thie 
words  of  the  song  of  Auld  liobin  Cray, 
"  a-couriing  to  roe and,  to  speak  a 
plaiu  matter  of  fact,  in  some  pomts  he 
was  like  that  bald-headed  carle.  Fnr 
he  was  a  man,  considering  msf  juve- 
nility, well  stricken  in  yesffs;  besides 
beini;  a  baclielor,  with  a  natural  incli- 
nation (us  all  old  bachelors  have)  to  be 
dmened,  and  fond  of  hie  own  ayes  and 
nays.  For  my  part,  wImb  he  first  came 
about  the  house,  I  was  ns  dawty  as 
Jeanie  —  as  I  thought  myself  entitled 
to  a  young  man,  and  did  not  relish  the 
anpariUon  of  him  coming  in  at  the 
gloaming,  when  the  day's  darg  was 
done,  and  before  candles  were  lighted. 
However,  our  lot  in  life  is  not  of  our 
own  choosing.  I  will  say— for  he  is 
still  to  the  foie-~that  it  ceold  net  have 
been  thought  he  would  have  pioved 
himself  such  a  satisfactory  sfudemnn  as 
he  has  been.  To  he  sure,  1  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  likewise 
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piayed  to  Jupiter ;  Ibr  tiMM  never 
a  ligfacM  Imm  of  m  fiunily  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  wife.    These  are 
words  of  wisdom  that  my  &ther  taught, 
and  I  put  in  practice. 

Mr,  Hirifter,  when  he  ftfst  ^ame 
eboat  OM,  wai  a  bein  man.  He  bad 
parts  in  two  vessels,  besides  his  own 
shop,  and  wris  sponsible  for  a  nest-egg 
of  lying  money :  so  that  he  was  not, 
thoQgh  nrther  old,  a  mateh  to  be, 
my  mther  thought,  diioomfited  with  a 
flea  in  tlie  lug  instanter.  I  therefore, 
according  to  the  best  advice,  so  com- 
ported myself,  that  it  came  to  pass  in 
ne  coune  of  tine  dwt  wewere  naiw 
ried  ;  and  of  my  wedded  life  and  expe- 
lienoe  1  intond  to  tieat  in  thia  book. 

Cbaf.  I. 

Among  the  hat  words  that  my  saga- 
cious &ther  said  when  I  took  upon  me 
to  be  the  wedded  wife  of  Mr.  Thrifter 
were,  that  a  man  never  throve  unless  his 
wife  yrould  let,  which  is  a  text  that 
I  have  not  forgotten ;  for  thon^  in  a 
way,  and  in  obedience  to  the  customs  of 
die  world,  women  acknowledge  men  as 
their  head,  yet  we  all  know  in  our 
hearts  that  this  is  but  diplomatical.  Do 
not  we  see  that  men  work  for  us,  which 
shewsthat  they  are  oursemmtsT  do  not 
we  see  that  men  protect  us,  are  they  not 
therefore  our  soldiers  ?  do  ijot  we  see 
that  thev  go  hither  and  yon  at  our  bid- 
ding, wnich  shews  that  tfaer  have  that 
within  their  nature  that  teaches  tliem  to 
obey  ?  and  do  not  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  command  of  them  in  all  things,  just 
as  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
world  till  woman  was  created  T  No 
dearer  proof  do  I  want  that,  although 
in  a  sense  for  policy  we  call  onrseWes 
the  weaker  vessels — and  in  that  very 
policy  there  is  power — we  know  well  in 
oar  heeits  that,  as  the  last  made  den- 
tures, we  necessarily  are  more  perfhet, 
and  have  all  that  was  made  before  us, 
by  hook  or  crook,  under  our  thumb. 
Well  does  Robin  Bums  sing  of  this 
Inith  in  the  song  when  he  ha^ 

"  Her  'prentioe  hind  she  tried  on  men, 
And  syne  she  made  the  Insies  oh  !** 

Aoooidingly  having  a  proper  convic- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  my  sex,  I  WIS 
not  long  of  making  Mr.  Thrifter,  my 


f  did  tUak  ought  not  to  be  contisoed 

after  he  had  surrendered  himself  into 

the  custody  of  a  wife,  and  that  was  an 
usage  with  him  in  the  morning  before 
break&st  to  toast  his  shoes  asainrt  the 
fonder  and ferenenttbeise.  llishedid 
not  tell  nie  till  I  saw  it  with  wj  own 
eyes  the  morning  after  we  were  mar- 
ried, which  when  I  beheld  gave  roe  a 
sore  heart,  because,  had  I  known  it  be- 
fore we  were  everintingly  made  one,  I 
will  not  say  but  there  might  have  been 
a  dubiety  as  to  the  paction  ;  for  I  have 
ever  had  a  natural  dislike  to  men  who 
toasted  their  shoes,  thinking  it  was  a 
hassle  fellow's  cnston.  However,  being 
endowed  with  an  instinct  of  prudence, 
I  winkeil  at  it  for  some  days;  but  it 
could  liot  be  borne  any  lontrer,  and  I 
said  in  a  sweet  manner,  as  it  were  by 
tin  by, 

^  Dear  Mr.  Thrifter,  that  servant  Ian 

that  we  have  gotten  has  not  a  right  no- 
tion of  what  is  a  genteel  way  of  livin*^. 
Do  you  see  how  the  misl^rt  creature 
sets  up  your  shoes  In  the  inside  of  the 
fender,  keeping  the  warmth  from  onr 
feet  ?  really  I'll  thole  this  no  longer ;  it's 
not  a  custom  in  a  propter  house.  If  a 
stranger  were  accidentally  coming  in 
and  seeing  your  shoes  in  timt  sitnation, 
he  would  not  think  of  me  at  it  is  vvdl 
known  he  ought  to  think.** 

Mr.  Thrifter  did  not  say  much,  nor 
could  he  i  for  I  judiciously  laid  all  the 
wyte  and  blame  of  the  thing  to  the  seiu 
vant ;  bat  he  nid|  hla  diffideut  nnaer, 
that  it  was  not  neoesniy  to  be  to  paiti- 
cular. 

**  No  necessary !  Mr.  Thrifter,  what  do 
yon  call  a  particoleiity,  when  yon  would 
say  that  toastng  shoes  it  not  onef  It 

might  do  for  you  when  you  were  a  ba- 
chelor, but  ye  should  remember  that 
you're  so  no  more,  and  its  a  custom  I 
will  not  allow.*' 

«  But,"  replied  he  with  a  smile,  "  I 
am  the  head  of  the  house ;  and,  to  make 
few  words  about  it,  I  say,  Mrs.Thnfter, 
I  will  have  my  shoes  warmed  any  bow, 
whether  or  no." 

"  Very  right,  my  dear,"  quo'  I ;  "  I'll 
ne'er  dispute  that  you  are  the  head  of 
the  house ;  but  I  think  that  you  need 
not  make  a  poorwife's  life  bitter  by  In- 
sisting on  toasting  your  shoes."  > 

And  I  gave  a  dwp  sigh,  Mr.  Thrifter 
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to  see  my  shoes  within  tlie  parlour  fen- 
der,tbey€aii  betoatted  intliekilobM." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  this;  and, 

ringing  the  bell,  I  told  the  servant-maid 
at  once  to  take  lliein  away  and  place 
them  before  the  kitchen-Hre,weUpleased 
to  have. carried  my  point  with  socb  de> 
booair  suavity ;  for  if  yon  |et  the  sub- 
stance of  a  thin?,. it  is  not  wise  to  make 
a  piece  of  work  for  ihe  shadow  likewise. 
Tiius  it  happened  1  was  conqueror  in 
the  controversy ;  but  Mr.Thrifter's  shoes 
heve  to  this  day  been  toasted  every 
morning  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  I  daresay 
the  poor  man  is  vogie  with  the  thoughts 
of  having  gained  a  victory;  for  the 
geoeiality  cl  men  hate,  like  parrots,  a 
good  conceit  of  themselves,  and  cry 
"  Pretty  Poll !"  when  every  body  sees 
they  have  a  crooked  neb. 

CSAF.  II. 

But  what  I  have  said  was  nothing 
to  many  other  calamities  that  darkened 
our  honeymoon.  Mr.  Thrifter  having 
been  a  long-keepit  bachelor,  required 
a  consideration  in  many  things  besides 
his  shoes ;  for  men  of  that  stamp  are 
so  long  accustomed  to  their  own  ways, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  hammer  them  into 
docility,  fax  less  to  make  them  obedient 
hoabands.  So  that  although  he  is  the 
best  of  men,  yet  I  cannot  say  on  my 
conscience  that  he  was  altogether  free 
of  an  ingrained  temper,  requiring  my 
canniest  hand  to  manage  properly.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  I  soffimd  moeh 
from  great  faults;  but  he  was  fiky, 
and  made  more  work  about  trifles  that 
didna  just  please  him  than  I  was  will- 
ing to  conform  to.  Some  excuse,  how* 
ever,  might  he  pleaded  for  him,  because 
he  felt  that  infirmities  were  growing 
upon  him,  which  was  the  cause  that 
made  him  think  of  taking  a  wife  ;  and 
I  was  not  in  my  younger  days  quite  so 
thouf^tfol,  maybe,  as  was  necessary : 
for  I  will  take  blame  to  myself,  when 
it  would  be  a  great  breacli  of  truth  in 
me  to  deny  a  fault  that  could  be  clearly 


Mr.  ThrHler  was  a  man  of  great 
recpilari^;  be  went  to  tfte  shop,  and 


tioosly  making  faults  about  nothing  at 
sJl:  bV  which  M  was  neither  so  sawolfa 

as  oil  nor  so  sweet  as  honey  to  me^ 

whose  duty  it  was  to  govern  him. 

At  the  tirst  outbreaking  of  the  ori- 
gmal  sin  that  was  in  him,  [  was  vexed 
and  grieved,  watering  my  plants  in  the 
solitmie  of  my  room,  when  he  was  dis- 
coursing on  the  news  of  the  day  with 
customers  in  the  shop.  At  last  1  said 
to  myself,  **This  wtll  never  do;  one 
oPtwo  most  obev :  and  it  ia  not  in  the 
course  of  nature  that  a  gudeman  should 
rule  a  house,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  wife,  and  becomes  her  nature  to  do." 

So  I  set  a  stout  heart  to  the  steybrae, 
end  being  near  my  time  with  oar 
daughter,  I  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  try  how  he  would  put  up  with  a 
little  sample  of  womanhood.  So  that 
day  when  he  came  in  to  his  dinner,  I 
was,  maybe,  more  incommoded  with 
my  temper  than  might  be,  saying  to 
him,  in  a  way  as  if  I  could  have  fought 
with  the  wind,  that  it  was  very  un- 
settled weather. 

«  My  dawty,"  said  he,  I  wonder 
what  would  content  you  1  we  have  had 
as  delightful  a  week  as  ever  made  the 
sight  of  the  sun  heartsome.'' 

«  Well,  but,"  said  I,  "  good  weather 
that  is  to  you  may  not  be  so  to  me ; 
and  I  say  again,  that  this  is  most  ridi- 
colous  weather." 

*•  What  would  you  have,  my  dawty  ? 
Is  it  not  known  by  a  better  what  is 
best  for  us?" 

"Oh,"  cried  T,  "we  can  never  speak 
of  temporal  things  but  you  haul  in  the 

grace  of  tlie  Maker  by  the  lug  and  the 
Dm.  Mr.  ThriftMr,  je  should  set  a 
vratch  on  the  door  of  your  lipe;  espe- 
cially as  ye  have  now  such  a  prospect 
before  you  of  being  the  fiither  of  a 
family/^ 

«  Mn..  Thrifter,"  smd  he^  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  slate  of  the 

weather  ?*' 

"  Every  thing,"  said  I.    "  Isn't  the 
couditiou  that  I  am  ma  visibility  that 
I  cannot  lo(^  ete  the  house  as  I 
should  do?  which  is  the  cause  of  yojjy^  by  Gooole 
havinci:  such  a  poor  dinner  to-day  ;  for 
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What  you,  Mr.  Thrifter,  prefer, 
can  stake  uo  diflference  to  me ;  but  I 
vill  uphold,  in  apitt  of  eiwy  driog  yoa 
can  alleue  to  the  contrary,  lltti  it 
not  judicious  weather." 

**  Really  now,  gudewife,*'  said  Mr. 
Thfifler, "  what  need  we  quarrel  about 
tlw  WMitliart  ooiiher  of  «•  am  Mke 
it  iMlter  or  worse/' 

"  Tliat's  a  truth,"  said  I  ;  "  hut  what 
need  you  maiiitam  that  dry  weather  is 
plMsant  weather,  when  I  have  made 
It  plain  to  you  that  k  ii  a  gfcnt  dUe* 
tion  f  And  how  can  you  say  the  con- 
trary ?  does  not  both  wet  and  dry  come 
ffom  Providence?  Which  of  tl»era  is 
tHe  erill — for  they  ahould  be  in  their 
^iMtations  both  alike." 

"  Mrs.  Thrifter,"  said  he,  "  what 
would  you  be  at,  aawiMnog  and  frill* 
tering  on  notliing  V* 

Udqd  triiich  I  aaid«  «Oh,  Mr. 
TbriAflTy  if  y  fieve  lika  ae^  ya  would 
my  any  thing ;  for  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  spoken  to.  I'll  not  say 
that  ye're  far  wrong,  but  till  roy  time 
is  ft  bjgone  Aoald  not  ooottadiet 
ine  to ;  for  I  am  no  in  a  state  to  bo- ' 
contradicted  :  it  may  go  hard  with  me 
if  I  am.  So  1  beg  you  to  think,  for  tl>e 
sake  of  the  baby  unborn,  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way  ia  all  thingt  far  a  lattta.*' 

« l  hu9  no  objection/'  taid  he,  «*if 
there  is  a  necessity  for  complying;  but 
really,  gudewife,  ye're  at  times  a  wee 
fiuihous  just  DOW ;  and  tbu  house  hat 
not  been  a  corner  in  die  kingdom  of 
heaven  for  some  time.*^ 

Tims,  from  less  to  more,  our  argol- 
bargolmg  was  put  an  end  to;  and  from 
that  time  1  was  the  ruling  power  in 
oor  domieae,  nUeh  htt  made  it  the 
btbimion  of  nniet  ever  since ;  for  from 
that  moment  I  never  laid  down  the  rod 
of  authority,  which  I  achieved  witk 
such  a  womanly  sleight  of  hand. 

Chap.  III. 
Tboogh  iron  the  time  ofihr 


daughter,  I  had,  as  I  lay  on  my  beti, 
my  own  thoughts  anent  the  evil  that  I 
aiw  faaniinf  within  Mm ;  and  I  wai 
therefore  determined  to  keep  the  upper 
hand,  of  which  I  had  made  a  conquest 
with  such  dexterity,  and  the  bteaiuBg 
down  of  difficulties. 

8a  when  I  was  some  day*  in  a  s»- 
oombent  posture,  but  in  a  weU-doiaf 
way,  I  said  nothing ;  it  made  me, 
however,  often  grind  my  teeth  in  a 
secrecy,  when  1  saw  from  the  bed 
many  a  thinf^  thai  I  tnaaaicd  in  le- 
raembrance  should  never  be  agaia. 
But  I  was  very  thankful  for  ray  deli- 
verance, and  assumed  a  blitheoess  in 
my  countenance  that  was  fior  irom  my 
heart.  In  ahoft,  I  could  sen  ifaai  the 
guderaan,  in  wlvose  mouth  you  would 
have  thought  sugar  would  not  have 
melted,  had  from  day  to  day  a  stra- 
tagem in  his  head  enb¥eraiTe''of  the 
refsnqr  that  I  Imd  won  in  my  tender 
state ;  and  as  I  saw  it  would  never  do 
to  let  hho  have  his  own  will,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  usual  diplomat  ira Is  of 
womankind. 

It  was  a  matter  before  the  birth  that 
we  settled,  him  and  me,  that  the  child 
should  be  baptised  on  the  eighth  day 
after,  in  order  that  I  might  be  up,  and 
a  pttrtaherof the  ploy;  which,  surely, 
as  the  mother,  I  was  well  endtled  to. 
But  from  what  I  saw  going  on  from  the 
bed  and  jaloused,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  occasion  should  be  postponed,  and 
neoording  as  Mr.  TliriflBr  sbonid  gbn 
his  conttnt,  or  withhold  it,  I  shonU 
comport  myself ;  determined,  however, 
I  was  to  have  the  matter  postponed, 
iust  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  dura* 
biiityof  whtt  belonged  to  ma. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  therefine  snkl  to 
him,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  easy  ch.tir 
by  the  fire,  with  a  cod  at  my  shoulders 
and  my  mother's  fur-cloak  about  me 
— the  baby  was  in  the  cndla  dose  by. 
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*<  You  lurprise  me  T  taid  be.  «  I 
considered  it  a  settled  poialy  «od  bm 
asked  Mr.  Sweetie^  tht  grocer,  to  cone 

to  liis  tea." 

"  Dear  me  1"  quo'  1  j  "  ye  should 
not  have  done  that  without  my  cooseut; 
for  although  vpb  Kt  flie  day  before  my 
time  was  come,  it  was  not  then  in  the 
power  of  man  lo  say  how  I  was  to  get 
through ;  and  iliereibre  it  was  just  a 
talk  we  had  or  the  Mibject,  and  bjr  no 
manner  of  meanet  a  thiag  that  could  be 
fixed.'* 

**  In  some  son/'  said  Mr.  Thrifter, 
I  cannot  but  allow  that  you  are 
ipeakingtnali;  but  I  thought  ibal  the 
4Mil]r  iinjpediaBent  to  the  day  was  jfout 

illness.  Now  you  have  had  a  most 
blithe  time  u't,  and  there  i§  nothing  in 
the  way  of  au  obstacle." 
.  «  Ah,  Mr.  Thiiter  eaid  I,  <<it'e 
eaqr  for  you,  who  have  inch  a  barren 
hnowtedge  of  Uie  nature  of  women,  so 
to  speak,  but  1  know  that  I  am  no  in 
a  conditiou  to  liave  such  a  handlmg  as 
a  chriitenfaig ;  and  betides,  I  have  a 
scruple  of  conscience  well  worth  your 
attention  corvceming  the  same — and  its 
my  opinion,  formed  in  the  watches  of 
the  night,  when  I  was  in  my  bed,  that 
the  baby  should  be  cbrislened  in  the 
kirk  on  the  Lord*s-day." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that's  but  a  fashion, 
and  you'll  be  quite  well  by  the  eighth; 
the  howdie  told  me  that  ye  had  a  most 
pleaeaat  tiawo*!,  and  cannot  be  ill  on 
the  eighth  day." 

I  was  just  provoked  into  contumacy 
to  iiear  this;  for  to  tell  a  new  mother 
that  clnldbmh  is  a  pleasant  thing,  set 
ane  aUnost  in  a  passion ;  and  I  said  to 
htfn,tliat  he  might  entertain  Mr.  Sweetie 
himself,  for  lh.it  I  was  resolved  the 
christening  sliould  not  be  as  bad  been 
set 

In  shorty  from  less  to  more  I  gained 

my  point;  as, indeed,  I  always  settled 
St  in  my  own  mind  Ix^fore  broaching 
the  subject:  tiri»t,  by  letting  liim  know 
.that  I  had  latent  nains,  which  made 
me  very  ill,  thougn  I  seemed  otheiu 
wise;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  very 
hard,  and  next  to  a  martyrdom,  to  be 
controverted  in  religion,  as  i  would  he 
if  the  bairn  was  baptised  any  where 
but  in  the  choich. 

Chap.  IV'. 

la  due  time  tlie  dnibtenrng  took 
place  in  the  kirk,  as  1  had  made  a 
point  of  fatving;  and  for  some  time 
after  we  passed  a  very  happy  married 

VOL.  VIII.  KO.  XLVItt. 


lifo.  Mr.  Tlirifter  saw  that  it  was  of 
DO  me  to  contradict  roe,  and  in  cooee- 
4|uenee  we  lived  in  great  felicity,  he 

never  saying  nay  to  me;  and  I,  as  be- 
canic  a  wife  in  the  rightful  possession 
of  her  prerogatives,  was  most  conde- 
scending. But  still  he  shewed,  when 
he  durst,  the  bulUhom ;  and  would 
have  meddled  with  our  householdry, 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  our  con- 
jugal happiness,  had  I  not  continued 
my  interaict  in  the  strictest  manner. 
In  truth,  I  was  all  the  time  grievously 
troubled  with  nursing  Nance,  our 
daughter,  and  could  not  take  the  same 
pains  alxrat  things  that  I  otberwisa 
would  have  done;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  husbands  are  like  mice,  that  know 
w  hen  the  cat  is  out  of  the  house,  or  her 
back  turned,  they  take  their  own  way  : 
md  I  aesun  the  eoorteoos  vtadtr,  to 
say  DO  iU  of  my  godeman,  that  he  wai 
one  of  the  mice  genus. 

Hut  at  last  I  had  a  trial,  that  was 
not  to  be  endured  with  such  a  com- 
posity  as  if  I  had  been  a  black  snail.  It 
came  to  pass  that  our  daughter  was  to 
be  weaned,  and  on  the  day  settled  —  a 
Sabbath-day — we  had,  of  course,  much 
to  do,  for  a  behoved  in  this  ceremony 
that  I  should  keep  out  of  sight ;  and 
keeping  out  of  sight,  it  seenod  bat 
reasonable,  considering  his  parentage 
to  the  wean,  that  Mr.  Thrifter  should 
take  my  place.  So  I  said  to  ium  m 
the  momtog,  that  he  mast  do  to,  and 
keep  Nance  for  that  day;  and,  to  do 
the  poor  man  justice,  he  consented  at 
once,  for  he  well  knew  that  it  would 
come  to  nothing  to  be  contrary. 

So  I  went  to  the  kitk,  leaving  Um 
rocking  the  cmdie  and  singing  hush, 
ha!  as  he  saw  need.  But  (h,  dulel 
scarcely  had  I  left  the  house  when  the 
child  screamed  up  in  a  panic,  and 
would  not  be  pacined.  He  thereopoD 
lifted  it  out  of  the  cradle,  and  witn  it 
in  his  arms  went  about  the  house;  but 
it  was  such  a  roaring  buckie,  that  for  a 
long  time  he  was  like  to  go  distracted. 
Ovv  what  ensued  1  draw  the  cnrtala, 
and  must  only  say,  that  when  I  came 
from  the  church,  there  he  was,  a  spec- 
tacle, and  as  sour  as  a  crab«apple, 
blaming  me  for  leaving  liim  with  such 
a  devil. 

I  was  really  woAil  to  see  him,  and 
sympathised  in  the  mo-^t  pitiful  manner 
with  him,  on  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  the  more  I  condoled  with 
Kim  the  more  he  would  not  be  com- 
forted, and  for  all  my  endeavours  to 
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ksep  natlin  In  a  propriety,  I  nwiny 
jiififQionoii  over  the  home  was  iii  jeo- 
pardy; and  every  now  and  then  the 
infant  cried  out,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
hiid  upoQ  a  heckle.  Oh  1  such  a  day 
as  that  waa  for  Bfr.  Thrifter,  when  m 
beard  the  tyruH  bairn  shrieking  like 
mad,  and  every  now  and  then  drum- 
ming with  Its  wee  feetie  like  despeim- 
lion,  he  cried, 

**  For  the  love  of  God,  give  it  a  drop 
of  the  breast  1  or  it  will  tempt  me  to 
wring  off  its  ancles  or  its  head." 

But  I  replied  composedly  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  ior  the  wean  must 
be  aneant,  and  what  he  advised  wai 
evendown  nooaenie. 

"  What  has  come  to  pass,  both  my 
mother  and  other  saijacious  carlines 
told  me  I  had  to  look  ibr ;  and  so  we 
must  bow  die  head  of  resignation  to 
4>ur  lot.  You'll  jusly*'  aaid  1,  «  keep 
the  bairn  this  aftomoon;  it  will  not  be 
a  long  fashery." 

He  said  nothing,  but  gave  a  deep 
•igh. 

At  thia  moinent,  the  bells  of  the  kirk 
Were  ringing  for  the  afternoon's  dis- 
course, and  1  lifted  my  bonnet  to  put 
it  on  and  so ;  but  ere  I  knew  where  I 
was,  Mr.  Thriller  was  out  of  the  door 
and  away,  leaving  me  alone  with  the 
tonnent  in  the  cradle,  which  the  bells 
at  that  moment  wakened  :  and  it  gave 
a  yell  that  greatly  discomposed  me. 

Onee  awa  and  ave  awa»  Mr.Thrilker 
went  into  the  fields,  and  would  not 
come  back  when  I  lifted  the  window 
and  called  to  him,  but  walked  faster 
and  foster,  and  was  a  most  demented 
man ;  so  that  I  was  obligated  to  stay 
at  home,  and  would  have  had  my  own 
work  with  the  termagant  baby,  if  my 
mother  had  not  come  in  and  advised 
me  to  give  it  sweetened  mm  and  water 
fcr  a  pacificator. 

Chap.  V. 

Mr.  Tlirifter  began  in  time  to  be  a 
veiy  complying  hnshand,  and  we  had, 
after  the  trial  of  the  weaning,  no  paiti* 
aolar  confabulation  ;  indeed  he  was  a 
very  reasonable  nian,  and  had  a  right- 
ful instinct  of  the  reverence  tliat  is  due 
to  the  opinion  ofa  wife  of  discernment. 
I  do  not  think,  to  the  best  of  mj^  recol- 
lection, that  between  the  time  Nance 
was  weaned  till  she  got  her  walking 
shoes  and  was  learning  to  walk,  that 
we  had  a  single  controversy ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  we  had  a  i^rcat  ravel- 
men  t  on  that  oCGasKNi.  Indeed,  saving 


our  daily  higUng  abooi  tijies  nut  wuith 
remembering,  we  passed  a  pleasant  life. 

But  when  Nance  came  to  gel  her  finA 
walking  shoes,  that  was  a  catastrophe 
well  worthy  of  being  reliearsed  for  her 
bshoof  now. 

It  happened  that  for  some  months 
before,  she  had,  in  place  of  shoes,  red 
worsted  socks  ;  but  as  she  began,  from 
the  character  of  her  capering,  to  kithe 
that  she  was  coming  to  her  feet,  I  got 
a  pair  of  yellow  slippcisferher ;  and 
no  mother  could  take  more  pains  than 
I  did  to  learn  her  how  to  handle  her 
feet.  First,  I  tried  to  teach  her  to 
walk  by  putting  a  thimble  or  an  apple 
beyond  her  reach,  at  least  a  chao'lB 
breadth  off ;  and  then  I  endeavoured  to 
make  the  cutty  run  from  nte  to  her 
&tber,  across  the  hearth,  and  he  held 
out  his  hands  to  eatob  her. 

This,  it  will  be  allowed,  was  to  an 
pleasant  pastime.  But  it  fell  out  one 
day,  when  we  were  diverting  ourselves 
by  making  Nance  run  to  and  fro  be- 
tween us  across  the  hearth,  that  the 
glaiket  baudrons  chanced  to  SCO  the 
seal  of  her  father's  watch  glittering, 
and,  in  coming  from  him  to  me,  she 
drew  it  after  her,  as  if  it  had  U^en  a 
turnip.  Haeried,«*Ob,Chriitaland— .'^ 
I  lifted  my  hands  in  wonderment;  bm 
the  tottling  creature,  with  no  more 
sense  than  a  sucking  turkey,  whirled 
the  watch,  the  Almighty  knows  how  1 
into  the  fire,  and  giggled  aa  if  she  bad 
done  an  exploit. 

Take  it  out  with  the  bnigs," 
said  I. 

She's  an  ill-broughtrnp  wean," 
cried  he. 

The  short  and  the  long  of  it  was, 
before  the  watch  could  be  got  out,  the 
heat  broke  the  glass  and  made  the  face 
of  it  dreadful ;  besides,  be  wore  a  riband 
chain — that  was  in  a  bteeae  before  we 
eould  make  a  redemption. 

When  the  straemash  was  over,  T  said 
to  him  tliat  he  could  expect  uu  better 
by  wearing  his  watch  in  sodi  a 
manner. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  watch 
that  is  to  blame,  but  your  hanly  baini, 
that  ye  have  spoiled  in  tlte  bnngiog 
np." 

"  Mr.  Thrifter,"  quo*  I,  « this  is  not 
a  time  for  upbraiding;  for  if  ye  mean 
to  insinuate  any  thing  to  my  di^ 
paragement,  it  is  what  I  will  oot 
submit  to/' 

E'en  as  you  like,  my  dawty,''  said 
he;  «bat  what  I  say  is  trae<— that 
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jmir  daughter  will  Joft  ttnn  oot  a 
taody  like  her  mollier.'' 

"  What's  that  ye  say  quo*  I,  and 
T  began  to  wipe  my  eyes  with  the 
corner  of  my  shawl — saying  in  a  pa- 
retic manner, "  If  lam  a  randy,  I  un 
who  has  made  roe  one." 

**  Ken,"  said  he,  "  ken  !  every  body 
kens  that  ye  are  like  a  chibby  foot, 
made  by  tiie  hand  of  God,  and  passed 
the  mnede  of  dodon." 

Was  not  thii  moat  diabolical  to 
hear  ?  Really  my  corruption  rose  at 
such  blasphemy  ;  and  starting  from  my 
seat,  I  put  my  hands  on  my  haunches^ 
and  gafo  a  atamp  with  my  foot  that 
made  the  whole  house  dirl :  What 
does  the  man  mean  ?"  said  I. 

But  he  replied  with  a  composity  as 
if  he  had  been  in  liquor,  saying,  with 
ao  itt-firaied  amile^  Sit  down,  my 
daw^;  yoiiH  doyoniaalfa  prejudice 
if  ye  allow  your  peisioii  lo  get  the 
better  of  you. 

Could  mortal  woman  thole  the  like 
<»f  thia ;  it  itonned  me  apeechleat,  and 
for  a  time  I  thought  my  authority 
haocked  on  tl)e  head.  But  presently 
the  spirit  that  was  in  my  nature  mus- 
tered courage,  and  put  a  new  energy 
within  me,  which  caiued  me  to  aay 
Dothjng,  but  to  stretch  out  my  feet,  and 
stiffen  back,  with  my  hands  at  my  sides, 
as  if  I  was  a  dead  corpse.  Whereupon 
the  good  man  ran  for  a  tumbler  of  water 
lojaapon  myface;  but  when  he  came 


near  me  in  this  posture,  I  dauded  the 
glem  of  vialer  in  his  face,  and  drummed 
with  my  feet  and  hands  in  a  deli  nous 
manner,  which  convinced  him  lliat  I 
was  going  bv  myself.  Oh«  but  he  was 
m  an  awfiil  tenifleation  I  At  fant, 
aeeing  his  fear  and  contrition,  I  began 
to  moderate,  as  it  seemed  ;  which  made 
liim  as  softly  and  kindly  as  if  I  had 
been  a  true  frantic  woman ;  which  I  was 
not,  hat  a  pmctiaer  of  the  feminine  art, 
to  keep  the  ruling  power. 

Tliinking  by  my  state  that  I  was  not 
only  gone  daft,  but  not  without  the 
need  of  a  soothing,  he  began  to  ask 
m^  paidon  in  a  proper  hnmili^rt  and 
with  a  most  pitiful  penitence.  Where- 
upon  I  said  to  him,  that  surely  he  had 
not  a  right  knowledge  of  my  nature  : 
and  then  he  began  to  confess  a  fault, 
and  waa  such  a  dejected  man,  that  I 
took  the  napkin  from  my  eyes  and  gave 
a  great  guffaw,  telling  him  that  surely 
he  \va«  silly  daft  and  gi'en  to  pikerry, 
if  he  thought  be  could  daunton  me. 
«  No,  no,  Mr.  Thriller/'  quo*  I,  while 
I  lire,  and  the  inm  tongs  are  by  the 
chumly  lug,  never  cipact  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  me." 

from  that  time  he  was  as  bidable  a 
man  as  any  reasonable  woman  could 
desire ;  but  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  which 
was  a  testificate  to  me  that  the  leaven 
of  unrighteousness  was  sliU  within  him, 
and  might  break  out  into  treason  and 
lebellion  if  I  was  not  on  my  goaid. 
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THE  POSTS  OP  TRB  DAT. 

BATCH  TUE  TBIBD. 


So  the  Rev.  William  Ellis  Waif  thinks 
that  Ik.'  has  proJucod  an  epic  poem! 
Mercy  on  ilie  poor  daft  creature ! 
Meicy  ?  av,  Mercy,  fweelMt  dtuf^ter 
of  Uaaveo  I  hover,  and  shed  thy  choicest 
influence  down  upon  our  grey  goose- 
quill  ;  for,  verily,  need  is  there  that 
compassion  shouid  be  had  on  the  poor 
iolktttated  phUuter!  Hit  poem,  how- 
efer,  is  meetly  enough  entituktl — Cfirlti 
Crucified/*  But  tiie  Rev.  William 
Ellis  Wall  is  worse-  than  Pilule.  That 
wretch/'  as  this  mucrabie  calls  tlie 
Bom  an  governor,  was  careful  to  wash 


his  hands  of  all  guilt  in  the  transaction ; 
but  the  Rev.  William  Ellis  Wall  holds 
forth  tritunphanUy  his  two  unhallowed 
and  iocamadiiic  naniptei  of  leekiog 
digits,  boasting  of  the  ioniiMWsaefaieve- 
ment  in  a  most  egregioiis|ireboe.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  man  is  raad.  Suffi- 
cient evidence  have  we  to  prove  iiim, 
at  any  nte,  a  monammkic.  JSroe  Mtg- 
iHMiy— bis  ooim^  aod  constant  em- 
ployment of  a  certain  word  —  verily,  a 
pretty  pet.  Take  a  few  instances  out 
of  a  thousand.  We  allude  to  that 
sweet  veib — to  adoeme. 


1.  "  Behold  the  time  foredoom'd  adun'd!  uid  lo  !**   P.  6. 
t.    Than  bngvishing  to  wait  MTwiiii^  woe. 

Advening  woe  strange  portents  sure  forebode."    P.  IS* 

3.  "  His  followers  loved  of  his  advening  death."    P.  ti. 

4.  "  Satan  approach 'd,  aor  near  presiuned  to  advent."    P.  64. 

5.  *'  The  Pweem  arfasiMi."  P.  7f . 

6.  "  Remain'd  unopened*  latb'  advening  light,*'    P.  76. 

7.  "  I'his  yoor  Mesaiab  long  foretold,  adrntud"  P.  85. 
8*  — — . "  How  ad ve ned 

The  fat«d  time  so  near.**   P.  109. 
9.     Tho  Past  hal  f.^ist  to  colebrnte,  adven'd."    P.  Ill, 

10.  *'  Whose  time  now  near  advend,'*   P.  1^. 

11.  «  The  honrmhMMtr   P.  iSf. 

IS.  "  On  future  iilee  teSsat.  odemin^  death."    P.  156. 
IS.  "  Thorp  under  covort  fyC adr filing  nisrlit."    1'.  164. 

14.  "  Of  danger,  and  of  thai  high  advenet,"    P.  166. 

15.  "  Liading  her  starry  groupa,  begaa  «•  adsiat."  P.  175* 

16.  *'  He,  that  admim  in  great  Jehovah's  name."  P. 

17.  •  "  Llor  soft  traiiWK/ir/K-."    P.  181. 

18.  "  With  terrorii  diru,  some  evil  near  advenes,'^    P.  188. 

19.  "  Scared  at  the  advening  storm."   P.  19t. 

JO,  "  linmixed,  advend,  shooting  sagittal  war."    P.  193. 
SI.  "  Zion,  uprise!  a  God,  a  (lod  advenes!"    V.  '26\. 

12.  "  Satau  !  adven'tt  thou  here  to  tempt  despair  !"    1\  276. 
83.   "idMMs 

After  me  now."   P.  283. 

54.  "  Messiah  now  advend."   P.  284. 

55.  '*  But  now  the  Paschal  featiral  adven*d,"  P.  S8di 
J6.  "  When  ho  advenei."    P.  287. 

87.  "  As  fades  tho  matin  stars'  fair  annulet 

Before  the  adveinug  cliariot  of  day."    P.  289. 

88.  **  Sbe,  grsdnal  bleeduig  into  death,  mdvenad."  P.  304. 
89*  "  Thsse,  now  the  Paschal  feast  advening  nigh."    P.  513. 
50.   "  •  Men  walk  as  trees '  (^the  W  RETCH 

Cried  joyful  at  the  advening  view.)"    P.  ;il6. 
31.  «•  Wailing  as  they  tb*  advening  day  deplaesd."   P.  340. 
38.  "  And  night  odMRfS  ere  hor  appointed  hour."    P.  363. 

33.  '*  And  in  their  hands  sweet  cardiack  juleps  bore  ; 

Simples  found  friendly  to  adr>ening  death."    P.  368. 

34.  '*  With  tong^ue  that  trembled,  through  adMniif  dlatb."  P.378. 

35.  W  hirli  in  due  age  advenes."    P.  478. 

36.  "  The  dark  sealed  secrets  of  advening  years.** 


•  Christ  Crucified  :  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By  W'ilham  £Uis  Wall, 
M.A.  ofTrinity  College,  Oxford.  Pnblisbed  bj  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford :  J.  Daightoo, 
Caahridge }  Wbittaker  and  Co.  Lendon ;  and  W.  Ridge.  Woieseter.  1833. 
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cimeos  of  the  seemly  use  of  this  most 
seemly  word.  But  though  this  is  the 
word  roost  constaDtlv  employed,  tlie 
Rev.  William  Ellis  Wall  has  tome 
other  choice  phrases  to  fender  hit 
poem  !  a  mofe  attnctivej  e.g. 

"  Ber  virent  Witen  hoag  with  dewy 

bells."  P.  182. 

"  Searing  with  death  their  pir«n(  vcsticre." 

P.  193. 

**  Of  spring:,  aad  friMi  her  wnd  veilurMl 


tree*. 


P.  «54. 


There  are  two  or  three  more  virent 
vettureSf — but  these  will  do.  Now  for 
otfaeis: 

That  hikmhui,  drain  the  folness  of  (he 
•ky."  P.  10. 

 "  tri-horri(i  desert."  Jbid. 

**  Into  the  clouds  vertiginom.*'    P.  i5. 

All  these  words  are  of  freouent  occur- 
reooe.  "  SagUtai  tkowcr  is  another 
pet  hunb. 

**  06/tf««  Us  iwelling  canraBB.**  P.  45. 
'*  And  «B  the  scalded  toDgm  of  Thjuat 

poara  dxink 
Rtfrigerant:*  P.  146. 

«•  Fm  ty  orieot  to  mimftfwHng  ■ana." 

P.  155. 

"  Haliunu  aa  it  wen  of  paace  and  love." 

P.  169. 

 •'theritae 

OMtaCa."  P.  170. 

 **  Daqiair  preaentH  her  cap 

Ap$inthittn."  P.  194. 

 "  anifiMi  thanden."  P.SfO. 

*'  IfiMMoifalMiiof  apoiatabetruse." 

P.S58, 

'«  AeuUaU  apiie.**  P.  f77. 

«*Bofe  hiaa  altlaaftml  from  Salem'a 

towors."  P.  e7B. 

*'  Myaelf Jatuiicai,  beat  achemea  narrate." 

P«  961* 

"  Hand  in  batdaa  hnva  wipugm  Ua 

foes."  P.  «8«. 

"  Of  faith,  tb'  efflux,  fatijmrout,  to 

atnaa."  P.  905. 

**  ObU§d  hia  eyea  ni^l-ahnodad,  and 

imposfd 

Sputation  dew$."  P.  316. 

X  Blotted,  by  fiuth  in  Jaaaa,  he  elute$:' 

P.  319. 

— —  "  th*  unwreathiog  veil 
Of  the  ndmrhtm,'*  P.  9f  1 . 

"  A  Tisitant  cdeatial,  prep^nt 
With  will."  P.  3y.>. 

"  The  milk  iibatiooa  atreamed  down 

lutuUnt."      *  P.  S59. 

"  A  double  livid  liver,  whaaa  One  U>U 
Lutturiout  /eaped."  Jbid. 
"  In  aheeta  of  flame  had  into  nothing 

«MNifof."  P.S69. 
"  By  Ui trine  skill  whda  Wnught,  no  in* 

lara  knew."  P.  SfTf, 


"  In  aookavy,  «««io«diinka|Hnp(«Miiiif 

To  quench  hia  thirst  on  cany  hysop  raised, 
IntutUtbU :  to  aggravate  the  drought 
Of  death  widi  nagnat  odoor  and  the 

touch 

Befrigewant"  P.  374. 

I  he  two  ucarii  writhe."       P.  375. 
•«  So  eft  a  dead  will  Mwaftrela  with 

gloom."  Ibid. 
"  MflJ^i^d  with  dyinp:  accents."  P.  384. 
"  Soma  in  his  acrid  potion  sponges  soak 
BibulMU,"  P.  385. 

"  In  gory  Hriit  with  light  celeatial 

swalingr  P.  387. 

*'  And  groana  horrhonmn  from  tb'  hollow 

graves."  P.  S89. 

*'  Sequacious  prodi<rio3."  P.  390. 

**  IndesiMntltf  onward  flowing  down." 

P.  598. 

««  FaitUen  ncede  vtgmhbU  away . ' 

P.  405. 

"  On  a  Btaep  aummit  of  th'  ienivomou$ 

vale.'^  P.  411. 

«<  Glimmer  £unt  witb/aMatu  hue." 

P.  414. 

It  scarcely  adds  to  the  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  such  phraseology  to  state  the 
fact,  that  most  part  of  it  is  put  into  the 
BKNith  of  the  viigiD  Mwy,  who  givaa 
a  long  narratiTe  of  her  Son's  life  to 
Pontius  Pilate.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wall 
designed  to  typify  tiie  Ladj/  ^lury  of 
Catholic  slates.  At  any  rate,  she  was 
enabled^  ■oeording  to  Mr.  Wall'a  nu- 
tk>rity,  to  give  the  infant  Jesus  the 
advantages  of  a  classical  education, 

"  Now  all  learning  was  his  own  : 
lie  Greek  and  Koman  lore  devoted 
nad; 

Tlieir  poets,  orators,  bi^orians, 
Dialactitianaand  philoaophera."  P.S56. 

Thus  the  question  is  satisfactorily 
answered  once  put  by  the  .lows, — 
"  How  knowetii  tins  man  letters,  liaving 
never  learned  ?*'  John,  vii.  15.  Nei- 
ther from  thia  reply  of  Mr.Wallcan  there 
be  any  appeal,  as  he  tells  us  he  has 
been  very,  very  particular  in  the  de- 
lineation of  ciiaracter, — io  particular, 
that  be  it  feaifbl,  in  ngard  to  hia  vi. 
ciouachancleia,  of  having  inserted  sen- 
timents or  expressions  calculated  to 
wouml  the  pious  mind.  He  (crtainly 
has  been  desirous  of  putting  blasphemy 
into  the  mouth  of  Satan,  by  way  of  imi- 
tation of  Klopstocks  devila^aa  redled 
by  Goethe  and  his  sister,  to  the  great 
horror  of  their  father's  barber,  and  no 
less  of  their  father's  self.  We  recom- 
mend the  whole  of  pages  II,  12,  13, 
14,  and  15,  to  any  one  who  likes  such 
reading  for  a  joho.  Tkke  one  ^leci- 
men : 
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ObedienceftttkaoirtBolMighter  ioT." 

"  With  dignity  imperial,  dissolved  ' 
"  Uin  'sociatesio  evil  j  thejr  well  uleAaed* 
*<  Bntoft'oerpmriilttPlMmra^dren.* 
Esperieoc«  fhdr  eriai««  bat  not  dis* 


cern. 


t9 


**  And  Naia«  beauteous  and  jouog,  far- 


Inpnress  to  aliens,  on  pain  of  deatb,** 
"  Within  this  city,  me  necessitate 
Opinions  and  tenets  to  conceaL** 
*'  Admitted  t'  immortality  by  grace. 

Perpetual  fruition  of  all  bliss." 
«•  Then,  trembling,  with  coward  leet 
■bdl  fly." 

*'H«,  moody,  thoo  Lit  '■oetotoi  Ad- 
dressed." 
"  A  dastardly  dissembler  to  power.** 
«<  With  pomegnatm  pMd«at  w«n  Ao 

boughs." 

**  Unwonted  conmluoa.  Shiv'ring 

mors  shake." 
"  Lo  t  hit  dmd  grotM  mmI 

breath  agt)nise." 
"  Vertiginous  grew :  and,  midst  hanb 
agony." 

•<  With  biting  desiioi.  H«io  Homr  tad 

Despair." 

"  Messiah  t'  advene,  when  now  Measiah 


«0 1  wliy  coold  oat  wmad balag  [ol} 

inflict 

Upon  their  great  Creator  all  thejgxiefa 
ThMBMlvwhrnMAModt  OodTthflnot 

taught  to  feel. 
By  tnste  of  ill  Belf-tortur*>d,  miprbt  deviso 
A  better  system  ;  natural  and  moral  laws 
fileod  mto  iweeteat  discord ;  banish  woe, 
Sonow,  and  poin.  Mid  evil  M'«r  bo 

known, — 

Then  wonld  I  bow  odoring,  and  bim 

lOVO." 

And  this  it  the  ttaifthat  Setan  eon- 
•eicntioutljr  soliloqaiaet  to  hininlfyaiid 

this  is  part  of  the  machinery  proper  to 
Mr.  W' all's  epic, — "  An  epic  poem 
without  machinerv  would  be  merely  a 
▼eraified  histofr.''  Bleu  the  man  1 
Is  the  Christ  Crucified  aught  Other  ? 
and  badly  versitied  too  !  Not  a  spark 
of  invention  gleams  throughout  any 
paffe  or  line.  £ven  his  similes,  one 
and  all,  aie  borrowed,  and  meet  of  them 
referable  to  a  schoolboy's  mythology. 
Of  the  fable  of  Tantalus  he  makes  es- 
pecial use  in  the  way  of  figure,  lie 
also  hopei  that  the  Tenification  wilt  be 
ibuod  easy  and  hanaooious.  We  newer 
read  any  thaiig  more  ragged;  €,g* 

"  Memorial  perpetual  ebtahiL" 
"  Multitudinous ;  sir  aearoo  ioata  their 

weighu" 
VeeaTtas  or  Etoa,  lato  esalf* 
*•  Br  him  then  hoDgiT,  deflmoelia,  and 

cold." 

"  Futile  i  foolish ;  whj  did  God  metals 
nakol* 

■*  See  tho  worid's  atate  and  poUtifla  si 

this  day." 

W'hich,  what  and  whence,  how  just,  how  good,  how  mett^ 
Thou,  INIusel  who  knowest  all  things,  shall  rehearse." 

Thou  knowest  that  money  will  procure  thee  friends 
Both  fast  and  firm ;  and  e'en  thy  foes  coarert 
To  amity,  if  well  emplojed  the  boon." 

Next  him  the  fell  destroying  angel  spake — 
Ahaddon  termed  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Greek 
ApcUyoa." 

In  pait  with  iho  laet  qpsaker  I  agrso." 

When  bis  permktiM  wOl.  fbr  wiseit  eadi^ 

Permits  them." 

'*  At  tb'  upper  eastern  end,  a  massive  work, 

Baiio  ruiovo,  apoke  the  sculptor's  power." 
**  As  in  the  minor  bright,  or  camera , 

Obscure,  the  varied  si  m  pes  of  entity 

Are  painted  forth  to  sight.** 

*'  She  pierced  the  tuugue,  once  vocal  with  God's  truth, 

Withbodkine." 
**  Lo !  sangvine  drops  ^o  woondiag  them  bsdew, 

And  jewel  round  nis  tiar  of  WOO  with  robiea 

Of  surtering!" 

The  last  specimen  is  truly  a  lament-     ctic !    What  a  precious  specmien  of 
able  and  abortive  aiierapt  at  tlie  po*     versification  is  inal  ofjeweiiing  round 


Bui  enough  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  wherever  it  exists,  wiselj 
laitn  Mr.  Wall,  "  the  nakedness  of 
poetical  land  is  instantly  visible  in 
blank  verse."  Of  this  we  have  abun- 
dant proof  in  this  pretended  epic, 
wherever  we  tarn  the  page  to  leea  it. 
What  can  we  thmk  of  paesaget  like 


i« 
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kkHar  of  woe  wUk  mkiet  of  mfering  / 

It  is  outdone,  however,  by  the  follow* 
ipg  q^Kumodic  effort  at  aUitcration. 

*'  Coruscant  round 
Tht  iuibeiit  /ightnings,  6roadlyy/ashmg, 
fr/aze, 

Kiodltng  the  iUm  that./toM  with  JUkj 

Jire, 

That  on  the /aded/tees  ef  the  ileed 
And  dying  gbiiUj  gltnm/* 

Why,  this  is  as  bnd  as  Shakespeare*! 

burlesque  on  some  poetasters  of  hit 
time,  in  the  M idsummcr  Ni^hrs  Dream, 
Thus  s[)eakelli  Prologue  to  the  world- 
celebrated  interlude  of  i^j/ramus  and 
Tkitbe: 

"  Whereat  with  Made,  wiA  Moody, 

UameAil  blade, 
He  bravely  broached  lua  boiling,  bloody 

breast ; 

And  Thiaby,  tarrying  in  aulberry  shsde. 
His  dagger  drew  aatd  died." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wall  had  this  famous 

passage  in  his  eye,  and  emulated  an 
imitation?  It  is  very  possible  ;  for  he 
tells  us  of  the  vast  extent  of  learning 
wMch  be  has  exi>ended  nn  this  same 
bandy  woifc  of  his.  He  confesses  to 
the  employment  of  every  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  of  tlie  best  ancient  and 
modern  critics  and  commentators,  both 
Upon  the  Scriptures  tbenselTes,  as  well 
aa  upon  detached  points  of  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  sacred  anti- 
quities ;  of  the  writincrs  of  oriental  and 
other  travellers  ;  of  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan;  the  two  TiU 
muds ;  the  works  of  Marinarides,  and 
the  invaluable  writings  of  Josephus  ; 
of  the  Christian  fathers  ;  of  the  ancient 
profane  historians ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  dvil  historians  of  eadi  period,  fiom 
Eusebius,  Sozomen,  Socrates,  and  Ar^ 
minianus  Marcellina,  to  the  close  of  the 
Byzantuie  series  ;  and  of  the  golden 
treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
has»  he  says,  endeavoured  to  impiofe 
by  the  study  of  the  best  modeb  of  the 
epic  muse  ;  and,  as  Pope  says  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  studies,  *  1  have  served 
myself  a/^  1  could  by  reading.'  " 

AU  ke  could  I  verily,  he  has  made 
as  much  use  of  bis  stoies  as  possible  ; 

for  instance,  one  passage  in  Milton  !• 
imitated  twice  in  one  book* 

**  Then  grisly  fimas  and  apeetiea  dive  I 
raised 

Around  him,  that  with  belliah  eereaou 

him  called 
To  hell.     The  rocks  re- echoed,  and 
scream'd  '  HeU  P.Sj9. 


With  a  writhing  eeewl.  that  wrung 

All  hell  with  njronv,  convulsive  cried, 
'Pain!'  and  tiie  depths  of  heU  jawa'd.- 
eohoing, '  Pem  1' "  P.40. 

What  an  abominable  and  absurd  tra- 
vestie  of  Milton's  sublime — 

«•  I M  end  eried  out « Deatt  r 
HeU  trembled  at  the  hideoos  name,  end 

sifirhed 

Aom  all  bor  caves,  and  back  resounded, 
•Deethr" 

The  following,  too,  about  the  moon, 
is  very  origioali  and  very  appropriately 
placed. 

He  leeched  the  lunar  apbsve,  where 

follies  dwell. 
There  titles  vain,  and  idle  pompous  pride. 
False  flatteries  of  Ibols,  eod  harlot  tovee. 
Court  promises,  court  friendships,  food 

designs, 

Wisdom  rejected,  precious  time  mispent^ 
Death  .bed  repentamwe,  and  atheist's 

dreams, 

And  Gordian  metaphysic  knots,  disputes 
In  myriad  theoretic  shapes  appear. 
O'er  th'  argant  i^obe  mystMioas  fiible 

reigns 

With  mythic  sceptre,  and  her  dreamy 
winca 

Stietehes  o  er  elL  end  ahadowa  with  her 
ahades.'^ 

But  we  must  have  done  :  to  expose 
all  the  absurdity  and  pretension  of  the 
book  would  occupy  a  Number.  And 
now,  O  WiUiam  Ellis  WaUl  we  might 
call  on  thee  to  strip,  that  we  might  ad^ 
minister  the  requisite  five  hundred 
lashes,  for  thou  deservest  them  all. 
Amidst  all  thy  quotations,  why  stum- 
bledst  thou  not  upon  this  one,  that 

Fools  rush  in  where  angela  Aer  to 

tread"  ? 

But  thou  art  more  than  fool ;  for  with 
profane  violence  thou  hast  broken  into 
the  sanctuary,  and  brought  forth  into 
the  public  highway  the  stolen  treasure, 
of  sdver  and  of  gold,  and  of  cunnine 
needIe-work,and  roadest  therewitli  sucm 
antics  in  the  world's  eye,  as  must  in- 
eritably  expose  those  sacred  diings,  so 
fitr  as  thou  art  concerned,  to  scorn  and 
contumely.  It  was  with  a  prophetic 
sense,  surely,  that  thou  chosest  for  thine 
epigraph — 

•*  Facilis  descensus  Avemo.* 

Yes,  thou  wert  a  propiiel,  but  a  blind 
one,  and  unintelligent  of  thine  own 
prediction.   The  climax  of  absurdity  is 

perhaps  reached  in  the  preface  to  this 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  piece  of  in- 
sanity, wherein  this  profauer  of  holy 
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writ  has  the  impudeoce  to  tell  his  read< 
era  Ihtt  it  WIS  bit  intention  to  Mcom* 

pany  the  poem  ! ! !  with  historical  and 
critical  notes  from  the  wriliii'^s  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  commentators,  and 
others  whoi^e  works  he  had  perused, 
with  a  vievr  in  tome  dc{|iee  ta  the  pie- 
Mot  publicitioD ;  but  nodios  that  to 
extensive  a  plan  would  swell  out  the 
work  to  two,  or  possibly  three,  octavo 
volumes,  without  any  greater  probability 
orracoett ;  he  tho-  ght  hotter  of  it,  and 
ventured  on  the  text  only — for  the  pre- 
sent.    In  another  edition  ! !    he  will 
Bive  notes  and  all.    Tliree  volumes  of 
five  hnndred  pages  each,  from  the  pen 
of  the  reverend  William  Etiis  Wall  I 
Such  a  threat  as  this  is  too  much — past 
iportal  endurance !  \'crily,  the  conceit 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  egr^ious  ass, 
€f  we  tball  be  boied  to  death  with  hit 
braying.    As  a  variety  in  natural  har- 
mony  tlicre  is,  we  confess,  some  sort  of 
music  even  in  the  bray  of  ti)e  ass;  but 
au  eternal  bray  like  ihi:>,  vvuuld  drive 
OtnrsB  YoaiB  as  inragc  as  the  muti* 
cian  of  ilogarth  ;  nay, make  him  a.s  mad 
as  the  Rev.  William  Kllis  ^^'all  him- 
self, M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfurd. 
By  the  way,  the  foul  ludkesour  Saviour 
prophesy  the  foundation  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities— bathitvition 
extends  not  to  King's  College  and  the 
London  University.    It  is  not  only  that 
Mr.  Wall  has  simply  sinned  in  writing 
sooh  a  woik*-be  nat  oommitted  a  fla* 
grant  crime.    He  is  a  disgrace  to  A.!ma 
Mater — and   to  the  church — for  he 
knows  as  little  of  the  principles  of 
Chritlianity,  and  the  spirit  of  religion, 
as  of  poetry ;  he  is  as  ignorant  of  both 
as  Judas,  who  betrayed  his  Master  with 
a  kiss,  whose  crime  in  publisliini:  this 
absurd  conipilauuu  Uie  Uev.  \V  illiam 
£Ub  Wall  hat  re-conmitted.  Thia  it 
evident  in  eveiy  line  of  his  book .  Not 
only  is  there  nothing  in  the  book  cre- 
ditable to  his  head,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
tliere  is  in  no  one  instance  any  tiling  to 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  be  postettet 
a  heart.   There  it  not  one  pastue  in 
which  any  emotion  of  passion  is  found 
tlirobbing.    We  should  take  it  that  the 
book  was  written  by  a  convulsive  eflfort 
of  some  galvanised  body— secimiium 
itrtem  —  or  that,  in  some  way  incom- 


Beattie  has  told  us,  in  his  Mmdrdf 

The  end  and  die  lewardeftoBlsiert^ 

and  rtttf  we  feel  convinced,  will  be,  for 

a  few  years  at  least,  the  best  *'  end  and 
reward"  of  whatever  "  toil"  the  mute 
of  our  friend  Folkestone  Williams  may 
ha?e  undergone  for  bis  sake  or  that  of 
the  public.  We  have  been  led  inlD. 
this  remark  by  a  perusal  of  the  IU|fNMi 
mtd  RfiapfrHiies*  now  under  our  review ; 
a  work ,  upon  the  faults  of  which — albeit 

fmblished  by  Mr.  Frater— we  thtll 
eailessly  descant ;  while  to  Its  merits, 
from  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  its 
author,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  deal  aS 
Erskine  s  heroes  did  with  the  laws, 
*'  \nd  guard  their  rights  to  save  oar  own." 

When  we  say  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  on  several  occationi  a  contribotor 

to  Keg  IN  A,  we  are  at  once  implying 
that  he  is  a  young  man  of  talent  and  ca- 
p  ihility  ;  and  when  we  go  further,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Song  o/'  Orccct, 
and  the  poem  on  Tkt  Sea,  bolh  from 
his  pen,  published  in  two  of  our  former 
Number*,  we  may  at  once  declare  that 
he  is  the  master  of  no  small  share  of 
poetic  genius.  After  haviog  read  his 
book,  however,  we  cannot  help  pro* 
nouncing  that  genius  to  be  of  a  cold 
and  spiritless  order ;  arising  partly 
from  a  want  of  trutii  to  nature  and  ten- 
derness of  expression ;  partly  from  a 
desire  to  inftite  into  his  verse  that  which 
education  has  not  given  him — a  classi- 
cal tone  and  8j>irit  —  and  partly  from 
a  studious  imitation  of  Wordsworth, 
whote  beauties — ^painted  by  that  im- 
mortal poet  hom  life — are  inimitable ; 
and  whose  metaphysics  philosophy, 
derivetl  from  n  deep  study  of  external  na- 
ture and  the  mind  of  man,  can  only  be  un- 
derstood, and  teMom  paralleled ,  by  those 
who,  having  the  same  capacities,  have 
hnd  them  exercised  in  the  same  school. 
These  are  advantages  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (as  yet  a  young  and  self-educated 
penon)  of  coune  does  not  posteai. 
We  have,  however,  too  indulgent  a 
feeling  towards  the  faults  of  genius— 
where  we  believe  genius  really  exists — 
not  readily  to  pudon  FoHtcrtone  for  , 
the  errors  into  which  a  Wordsworth ian^oPS^^ 
infatuation,  and  a  tearchieg  after  philo* 
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M  if  loMMiMve  wMait  mdootion 

•f  Ms  we  dMHild  like  to  see  tnese  enoiv 
corrected,  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  pointing  them  out,  be- 
fore we  bestow  "  sweet  praise"  upon  the 
better  portion  of  hif  TOiume. 

We  pronounce  the  Rhfmet  and 
JUHftodif^,  then,  to  be  a  somewhat  clc- 
▼erDook  by  an  inexperienced  writer ; 
■who,  if  he  fancied  lljat  it  was  to  be 
Mown  by  the  mighty  wfaids  of  popular 
£ivour  rang  up  to  the  gates  of  Fame's 
temple,  must  ere  this  have  discovered, 
that,  as  Kirke  While  has  told  of  the  me- 
lody of  the  T.oHan  harp  : 

**  So  ravisbiuglj  soft  upon  the  tide 
Of  the  iaibriite  gust  it  did  oeieer, 
It  Slight  have  Mothed  itt  rugged  ehe* 

noteer. 

And  sunk  him  to  ft  '  sephyr*'* 

Which,  after  all,  is  a  puflfyand  perhaps 
not  a  bad  title  for  a  milk-and-water 
poet  of  modem  time,  who  is  anxious  to 

•*  Wftlk  in  beftuty  like  the  night 
Of  dondlefls  dimes  and  stany  aUea  I" 

The  book  opens  with  a  dedication 
to  Laura,  which  begins  thus: 

*'  Thou  knowest  of  whatmalaoeholy mood 
The  woffld  hath  made  me." 

This  is  afiectad  and  Montgomery ish'^ 
the  moie  so,  as  we  can  positively  state, 
thai  the  last  time  we  saw  Williams,  he 

mas  singing,  over  a  bowl  of  punchr— 

Here's  n  health  to  jolly  Bftcchus, 
Ueigho!  heigbo !  k«igho!'* 

nt  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  present  knew 

**  Of  what  meiaacholy  mood 
The  worid  had  made  him." 

The  first  poem  -in  the  volume  is 
entitled  "The  Young  Napoleon,"  in 
wliidi  the  sense  of  tim  Amt  few  verses 

is  entirely  lost  in  a  maze  of  unintelli- 
gible figures,  and  the  last  ends  witlt 

•«  o  1  mon  pen !— Je  vieoa  &  toi !  and 

died." 

— m  specimen  of  French  eloquence 
which  proves,  by  the  measure  of  the 
line,  that  our  author  considers/o/Acr— 
Parisiaii  aa  well  as  Cockney —to  be  t 
word  of  t%DO  i^Uablei. 

We  have  next  "  A  Monody  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott and  this  is  full  of  the 
incongruities  and  contradictions  against 
which  we  are  anxioas  to  guard  Mr. 
Williams  for  the  lutuie.  He  com* 
gaenoes  by  saying, 


"  The  mind  liath  no  decease,^ 

It  fftdeA  not  away  like  other  thincrs  : 
Man  I  dimolutiont  though  ildotb  release 

His  spirit  ftmn  theelay  lo  which  it  clin|i;s, 
Kups  the  bright  MiU,  like  atf  unfydmg 
star,"  6io. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  man*s  disso- 
lution keeping  a  bright  soul — of  course 
arrant  nonsense  —  let  us  see  how  tlte 
author  beam  out  his  assertion  that 

"  Tht  mind  hoik  n»  i§m$$ 

why,  by  the  following  coBtradiction, 
whidi  we  find  in  p.  14, 

"  And  must  it  come  to  this  1 
The  pregnant  mind  that  fed  our  fiimishsd 

souls 

Is  swallowed  in  Death's  fathomlem 
ahym!" 

And  so  in  a  dosen  more  instanoes; 
among  which  is  (speaking  of  Scott) 

"  The  mighty  mind,  to  whom  all  hmrU 

were  knnwn. 
Hath  lost  at  last  the  secrets  of  its  ouh.'* 

Mr.  Williams  ought  to  have  remena- 
bered,  even  in  bis  rererence  ibr  Scott, 
that "  all  hearts  are  known"  only  to  a 
higher  Being. 

There  is  coarseness  in  the  italic  line 
of  the  following  stanza : 

"  How  busy  Death  hath  been. 
Riding  upon  die  dark-winged  pestilence, 
And  blighting  life*«  mt  crop  when 

fn-sli  iind  {rrf^en, 

To  fatten  the  dull  earth  uith  breathless 
*  It 
SHIM, 

And  beiidfls  the  ^^breaMmttme,*'  the 
buried  intellect,  disgustingly  alluded 

to  as  being  a  fattening  manure  for  the 
earth,  is  anolher  contradiction  advanced 
bjf  the  author  agaiml  the  auUior  to  the 
assertion  that 

««  The  mind  tmOs  na  dsessM." 

Turn  to  other  verses. 

«  He  (Scott)  read  the  human  heart, 
And  tibeo  interpreted  its  wondvous  lore ; 

And  Lu  Ehe  drew  iis  if  it  were  a  chart — 
The  Passions  were  the  breakers  on  its 
shore; 

While  LovB  he  auiked  in  all  im  das- 

zlin^  fdrms, 
Like  a  talt  lighthouse  smiling  amid 
ffiirmf  • 

Now,  in  another  page  (42),  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ms  Wftlten  — 

Why  shmdd  that  Mr  strssm  maaadir. 
And  awdi/wl  deceit  should  prore  t 

Zst  not  ami  near  it  wander-— 
Drink  it  not — 'tii  Love  !" 

Plainly  proving,  that  he  considered 
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Love  as  something  luring  t«  to  danger f 
and  therefore  precisely  the  reverse 
and  not  like 

A  tall  lighthous/'  smiling  <imid  storm$  ;** 

which  only  |M>ints  out  bow  we  may 
Avoij>  tT.  Add  to  Ibity  the  ilieoiy  of  « 

chart  with  a  shorCf  and  die  eometneii 

of  the  two  similes  is  at  once  overtunied. 
Now  and  then  there  is  an  irreverence 
for  tlie  rules  of  grammar,  which  should 
be  conquered.  Thos : 

"  And  ftr  wad  wide  bath  apiead 
The  gladdeniog  knowledge  oi  hit  megie 

page, 

And  where  thoM  honoured  volumei 
hare  haen  reed. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  eimple,  end.  Ae 

sage,"  Ate. 

Where  is  the  nominative  case  to  "those 
honoured  voiunict and  what  honoured 
volames  does  Folkestone  mean?  An- 
other oontiadiction : 

«•  AO  enallsaee,  til  good. 
Seemed  shrinad  wHhia  the  gemem  of  hie 

brain, 

Wbarein  were  gaihereii  sturesi  of  moral 
food— 

A  kmrvm  euUund  fir  tk§  wide  wtMi 

Sin; 
fteqoMitilj  a  prioelaea  erop 
woold  yield. 
And  httktonly  rmptr  in  ikt Jiald,** 

SothattftUhoueh  telling  how  all  "  the 
wide  world  "  had  reaped  the  benefit  of 
the  harvest  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
seeds  of  Scott  s  genius,  Mr.  Williams 
cells  Sir  Welter  the  only  reaper  eller 
ell ;  lemindtog  os  of  the  riddle^ 

"  I  M  Mt  whet  I  wee,  bnt  qvite  the 

1  am  what  1  was,  which  is  still  more 
perrwee*" 

We  ought  to  notice,  that  all  through 
the  Tolome  there  is  a  tendency  to  r^ 
petition  and  the  coining  of  words:  take 
one  or  two  inslawy*  of  the  formotw 


which,  considering  he  has  called  \\ie 
soul  sleepless  at  least  a  dozen  tiFoes, 
looks  very  like  a  bull.  But  never 
iB»d»  we  miMt  go  on  in  epite  ofit; 

"  Yo  realms  of  ilrtp. 
That  cast  a  shadow  o'er  my  sU^Ust  ttml,'* 

P.  80. 

"  Thy  prsssaoe  dwells  npon  the  du^lm 

one."  P.  160. 

«•  And  then  the  wening  mymde  en  thy 

breast 

Were  boshed  in  dmpUmrmr  P.55. 

But  it  is  needless  to  follow  up  this 
everiastiog  sleepleMiiess ;  better  tan 

to  the  homage,  which  we  ere  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Williams  paying  to  the  ladies, 
only  that  he,  not  knowing  the  French 
language,  chooses  a  chorus  to  his  dtuv 
in  which  they  are  nhited  in  the  pkn  m^ 
while  he  hiiiiedf»  in  the  bodj  of  the 
song,  addresses  wonHUi  in  the  feyrfer. 
Pur  excinplc ; 

*'  The  rudest  states,  the  fairest  r1tm(>«. 
The  sagest  nations  of  tiie  earth  — 
All  ages  of  the  olden  time 
Uare  owned  thy  worth  — 

Homint^§  Aox  dames  /* 

And,  with  equal  ignorance  of  the 
Italian  language  and  its  poetry,  he  de- 
clares in  a  note,  that  his  *■*  Ode  to 
Young  Napoleon"  ie  in  hnitelion  of  the 
tersa  rima  of  Dante ;  when,  in  &ct,  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  terza  rima  in 
the  whole  of  the  ver>  irregular  stanzas 
of  which  it  is  comuosed.  And  here 
we  woold  peine  to  hint,  thet  thie  el^ 
fected  knowledge  of  many  langnage^ 
of  whose  common  rudiments  and  pro- 
nunciation he  is  evidently  ignorant,  is 
unbecoming  in  a  young  and  self-taught 
writer,  Ibr  whom  the  detite  to  leem 
may  command  admiration;  while  the 
desire  to  display  what  he  has  not 
learned,  can  only  excite  disgust.  We 
would  therefore  advise  Mr.  Williams 
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him  to  the  tremble  of  coining  sudi 

words  as  "  perishless,"  **  gore-bespot- 
ted,"  and  numerous  others  of  tlie  same 
family,  without  any  legitimate  deriva- 
tioo.  We  have  noticed  before  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  imitated  Wofdfl- 
worth  —  not  a  bad,  but  certainly  a  very 
difficult  model ;  we  must  now  mention, 
that  he  has  also  cond»cended  to  borrow 
from  some  sooroes  as  much  beneath 
him  as  the  poet  of  the  Excunion  is 
above.  For  instance,  "  Time  hurries 
on,"  verbatim  from  the  Butterfit/  Duet, 

"  C)TiOsure  of  all  men's  f^azo," 

taken  from  the  //  Pcnseroso  of  Milton 
(rather  flftotc him,  Milton,  by  the  way)— 

Near  a  sleeping  beauty  liM, 
Cifmtitf  tf oil  swaIi  vjuT 

Again,  p.  176  : 

**  I  think  of  thee  at  silent  eve. 

When  hflaTcn  and  earth  are  wiapt 

in  sleep. 

And  silver  lights  are  seen  to  learo 
A  pathway  o'er  the  deep." 

Altered  from  T.  K.  Henrey's  beautiiiil 

ballad  : 

««  I  think  of  thee  in  the  night. 
When  aU  beside  is  still; 
And  ih»  moon  comes  oo^  with  her 

pale,  sad  light, 
To  sit  on  the  lonely  hill." 

Another,  p.  192  : 

' '  We  met,  'twas  in  the jojoos  hoaiB/'  &e« 
The  idea  taken  from 

"  We  BMt, 'twas  m  a  eiowd.** 

And  htttly,  in  dismissing  his  folume— 
"  Now  to  the  wodd,  my  litOe  boolt» 

go  fclth  y" 

word  for  word  what  South^  said  be- 
fore, and  what  Bjnm  qoiaed  him  for 

saying. 

We  are  now  on  the  high  road  to 
maise,  bvt  must  first  oause  to  notice  a 
Kw  of  those  passages  wnidi»  in  imitation 

of  the  metaphysical  scraps  and  similes 
of  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  have  all  thoir 
obscurity  without  any  of  their  sense : 
in  shorC  they  are  positively  unintelU- 


'« The  asure  dHes  gsasd  low  into  Ae 

streams, 

Wkm  bank$  tit  lUus  haUowtd  uiith  thtir 
dntMtt"  P*  8« 

'*  The  giaalHitruggles  of  the  wave's  eom* 

motion 

if«M  kmnnttd  MS  with  tkmr  mmtritttn  Urt.** 

P.  8. 


The  thoughts  which  mingle 
Like  children  crowdi^  round  the  blazing 
ingle. "  P.  1. 

*'  I  sit  me  down  to  dxesm 
•  •  • 

Of  deathless  «ottli,  who  nUfHSD  immortal 
lay*  I  r  P.  21. 

"  LUct  thotighti  in  childhMd, 
0*«r  die  vdler  and  the  wfld  wood 
<?lMSistft«rmiit«w*sereh/fr  P.96. 

**  Whose  hilts  are  vtrdant  with  immortal 
blood  ! !  r  P.  92, 

And  hundreds  more,  which  we  have 
no  time  to  notice.  We  should  re- 
mark, however,  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
fixed  his  Ihncy  upon  a  few  high-soondiiw 
words ;  and,  as  if  they  were  alone  son 
ficient  to  communicate  originality  or 
beauty  to  his  verses,  he  repeats  them 
with  a  most  unmerciful  liberality  at 
every  turn  and  comer  of  his  volume. 
Take  the  word  tawgiiiingi  as  an  in* 
stsnoe: 

Wild  imaginings,  p.  15* 
Fond  ditto,  p.  19. 
Wild  ditto,  p.  66. 
Bright  ditto,  p.  14#. 

That  will  do;  four  pages  taken  at 
random,  and  "  imaginings"  of  a  fond, 
or  wild,  or  hish,  or  bright  nature,  on 
every  one  I  tfthe  pnbluher  had  given 
the  autlior  only  one  shilling  for  eadi 
time  this  word  occurs  in  the  volume, 
the  copyright  rruist  have  amounted  to 
a  very  considerable  sum. 

niere  are  a  few  mistaken  notions 
perceptible  in  the  book ;  and  among 
the  rest,  one  (p.  6),  that  "  Posterity 
will  think  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a 
fiction!.'!" — an  assertion  which  we 
thfaik  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  will 
hardly  give  himself  the  trouble  to  di^ 
pute.  It  was  also  a  little  silly  for  an 
young  a  man  to  declare  tliat 

"  Love  hath  seemed  to  him  a  bubble. 
Life  appeared  a  field  oi  stubble, 

(Surely  he  must  be  chaff-\ug  usl) 

Friendshij)  but  a  farce  ?" 

However,  no  more  of  this.  Mr. 
Williams  will  and  must  take  these  re- 
marks in  a  spirit  of  friendship  —  (no 
force  with  us,  we  can  assure  nim)  — 
when  we  declare  that  we  have  made 
them  solely  with  the  view  of  correcting 
— should  oui  hints  be  taken — tlie  im- 
perfect and  imitative  style  of  a  ^ng 
roan  who  has  given  evidence,  in  his 
Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies  (setting  aside 
the  faults  we  have  criticised),  of  a  great 
deal  of  natural  poetical  talent,  only 
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fpoiTed  by  its  possessor's  ten*  to 
make  it  artificial.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  volume  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  no  slight  combined  force 
and  depmoe  ofeipeMioo;  there  en 
iimilee  eppropriete  end  ideas  new; 
and  there  ii  in  many  cases  an  eaqr  and 


harmooious  flow  af  lango^ce,  and  a 

good  doal  of  grace  of  versification. 
One  potm,  tite  "  Hymn  to  Sliake- 
speare,"  is  decidedly  excellent;  and 
mm  saMoined  etanu*  foraiiiif  a  ftaf- 
laent  or  it,  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
pleasai*  in  qaotiBg : 


"  CUonr,  mnd  Power,  and  B^uty ! — Now  ye  dwdl 
Hound  fomis  and  fpntures  boautifuUy  fair. 
That  rise  before  ue,  ttiired  by  some  deep  sp^U, 

In  ▼itionsrara^ 
Bahold  th'  immortal  eraatnrsa  of  tho  brain— 
A  viaionsry  train  1 

With  jealous  look  tlie  uoble  Moor  appears, 

Wionging,  with  cruel  doubts,  one  fond  and  true; 
The  fair  VaootiaD,  pure  as  heaven's  own  tears — 

The  radiant  dew ; 
Than  doth  appioach  the  foul-mouthed  knava,  whoaa  hato 
This  mischief  did  create. 

I  see  an  arm^d  ^host  glide  past — agnin 
The  kingly  shadow  rises  and  is  gone ; 
Anon  tha  yoong  aikl  malanehoty  IHae 

Comes  musing  on  ; 
Than  dolh  a lOTO-lost  maid,  with  gentle  look, 

Bntii,'  blc)H8oms  from  the  brook, 

Sae  how  th'  inexorable  Jovt 

Glares  on  the  victim  fastened  in  his  mesh. 
And  with  a  flead*a  VOiee  demands  anew 

His  pound  of  flesh  ; 
Vearaing,  with  feverish  hate,  to jro  beyond 
The  purport  of  &  bond. 

More  dreadful  grows  the  scene— wild,  dark,  and  drear« 

la  all  I  sae,  save  where,  'mid  magic  flames, 
Aroaad  a  boiUag  cauldron  grouped,  appear 

Three  ancient  dame* ; 
And  doiag  with  such  rites  as  hell  might  claim— 
A  dead  without  a  name ! 

They're  gone ! — A  qnaealike  form  with  restless  eyes, 

Who  moves  and  spoaka  as  if  aha  knaw  it  not. 
Doth  rob  her  hn^  finfm  as  she  cries — 

'  Out,  damned  spot !' 
And  looks  as  if  she  saw  ^  murderer's  brand 
Upon  bar  pallid  head. 

Fair  ia  thooatth  with  iowasa — ^bright  dooda  aboTO 

Shed  on  the  fragiant  air  their  mHlow  light ; 
And  forms  are  fl^tjng^  there  with  lookH  ot  love. 

And  wings     bright ; 
¥f  hilo  fidij  fcetstspa  traad  tha  magic  ring, 

Whsra  paaaiaa  lovo  to  qtriflf. 

Then  on  my  vision  comaa  a  noble  youth, 

Breathing  with  burning  words  the  fnujueat  aigb; 
The  while  a  gentle  giil,  as  pure  as  truth, 

la  atanding  by ; 
And  lore  eonea  murmuring  from  tbe  lips  of  aacK 
In  fond  and  fervent  speech. 

And  when  their  shadows  had  gone  past,  I  saw 

The  aged  king,  grey-headed,  in  the  storm^ 
The  royal  tyrant  bravmg  right  and  law, 

The  noblo  form 
Ot'Kome'a  great  chief,  wYien  T')entb  bis  spirit  stole, 
lireathe  out  bis  migbty  soul. 
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And  after  them  a  merrj  troop  went  by, 

Joinine  in  laoghiiig  chorus,  led  by  one 
Who  had  a  ladiaiit  world  within  his  eye. 

That  flashed  with  fun  ; 
A  huge  &t  rogue,  wboM  mirth  had  knoiniiio  rest, 
WhoM  life  MflBied— Init  a  jeat. 

Tb«B,  laatof  sll,  eame  fonaa  diviiiely  bright* 
In  beauty  shaped — in  female  ^ce  arri^ad. 
And  breathiBg  words  of  poetry  and  li^ht 

Which  ne'er  can  fade ; 
PasMonate  thonghts.  deep  ecstasies  that  lit 
Within  uatiU  wo  dto." 


Toucliiiig  diis  <<HyroD  to  Shake- 
speare/' there  is  a  note  which  tells  us  of 
a  Mulberry  Cluby  appointed  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Bard  of  Avon.    We  know 
a  trifle  of  that  same.    What  time, 
weary  with  the  labonis  of  the  week,  our 
friend  Rhyming  Rhapsody  Williams, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Laman  Blanchard  of  the 
People* »  Press f  Corny  Webb,  Tom  liol- 
croft,  and  a  host  besides,  betake  diem- 
selves,  laden  with  their  wages,  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  to   the  Oarrick's 
Head  in  Bow  Street ;  there  do  they  eat 
suppers  of  mulberries,  and  drink  pota- 
tions deep  to  the  meroory  of  Sliake- 
•pene^inale,roin,half-and-balf,wbi8k]fv 
porter,  or  gin,  as  the  fancy  dictate?,  or 
the  pocket  may  approve.    Many  a  page 
of  the  Chronicle,  many  a  column  of  the 
Pot f ,  many  a  seatence  fcr  the  HeraUf 
many  a  review  for  the  Tnw  SuUf  have 
taken  their  tone  and  npirit  from  the 
glasses  of  the  Ckinick's  Head  ;  and  un- 
to these  and  tlieir  inspiring  indueooe 
are  we  fiweveriadebled  to  nuodred  of 
**  wild  and  bt^jlit  and  fond  imaginings" 
of  tlie  IViymet  and  RhapsiHlics,  to  which 
and  to  their  author  we  now  bid  a  well- 
vriabing  farewell.   Let  him  repose  his 
nttse  a  few  laore  yean,  drinking  less 
poetry  and  more  punch,  and  so  imitat- 
ing Falstaff  rather  thnn  W  ordsworth  ; — 
mulberries  he  may  eat,  but  let  it  be  in 
the  helds  and  along  the  hedges ;  when 
Ik  goes  abioad  to  study  '^nature,''  and 
sot     poets  who  have  painted  her  be- 
fore hira  as  he  never  can ; — and  when  he 
returns  to  Us  with  anotlier  book,  if  it 
be  not  truer,  and  better,  and  more  po- 
etical thaa  Ae  one  before  as,  wewOi 
eead  htm  away  with 

Levant,  you  lazy  lubber, 
Lovnnt,  vou  Inxy  lubbpr ; 
Jf  your  muse  refuse  to  do  as  jott  choose, 
Go  tie  her  Op  sad  dsuhhar.** 

And  10  loDg  live  Rhymes,  Rhap^odieSy 
and  RionrA  I 


BifissAgnesStricklsndl  Albeit  your 
pretty  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 

are  as  yet  uncertain  whether  your  face 
may  claim  aftinity  to  llie  mild  lustre  of 
loveliness,  or  the  blue  tone  and  tint  of 
a  Moig^  or  Martioeatmlh  physiog^ 
nomy;  we  are  yet  ready  to  welcome 
you  to  the  regions  of  rhyme,  forasmuch 
as  we  have  been  reading  your  neat  duo- 
decimo, entided  DemetriuSf  and  other 
Poemsy*  and  we  fold  that  you  have  an 
ear  for  flowing  verses,  and  a  taste  that 
leads  you  after  love.  Tlie  theme,  how- 
ever, is  uot  new,  aud  you  are  doubtless, 
like  ourselves,  aware  that  Sappho  onoe 
snog  it  in  burning  numMfS,"  snd 
that  L.  E.  L.  herself  has  tuned  it  to 
"  sweet  sad  strains"  in  modern  time. 
The  odorousness  of  comparisons  will 
Ml  allow  of  onr  plaeing  voa  by  the 
side  of  either  of  these  foir  ladies;  but 
our  own  good  wishes  for  you  make 
us  suijtrfst  that  "  poems  long  and  le- 
gendary" are  above  the  calibre  of  your 
muie,  and  that  Demehiut  and  the 
ImpnwvuoiHee  may  not  be  yoked  in 
company  to  the  same  "  golden  car." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  melody  in  the 
smooth,  harmonious  stanzas  of  your 
poem,  but  melody  is  not  the  only  leH 
of  soQg;  and  sinee  Byron  stirred  the 
heart's  strongest  passions,  and  Words- 
worth worked  upon  its  gentlest  diords, 
critics  have  learnt  to  look  for  more  than 
oonss  to  their  Undfoig  one  day  in  the 
thousand .  For  all  this  we  will  give  yon 
due  praise  for  the  one  or  two  delight- 
ful episodes,  descriptive  of  thmgs  natu- 
ral and  not  imaginative,  which  shine 
upon  the  pages  of  yonv  litllt  volome 
with  a  graceful  lustre,  nrase  inild  tiMH 
bright.  Most  DMSicsl  «•  SOBO  of 
your  lines : — 

«  Xb  the  dark  light  of  tboss  uplifted  eyes'* 

is  a  foir  specimen;  and  the  sonnet  in 
p.  136  is  wofdi  qooting: 


*  Demetrius,  a  Tale  of  Modscn  Greece ;  ia  three  Caniss:  with  ether  Poesu. 
By  Agnes  Strieklsnd,  One  voL  nnall  tva  London,  1999.  Fi 
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*'  On  an  Evening  Visit  to  Oxntad^  Church, 

*•  We  etood  in  nlence  iu  thy  hallowed  pile« 

Romantic  Oxnaad !  whila  Ilia  aan'a  laat  laj 

Stole  through  the  open  portal  worn  and  Kraj» 
And  shed  a  transient  glory  through  the  aiala« 
A»  we»  in  pensive  musings,  gazed  awhile 

On  laeorda  of  tba  mighty  of  their  day  — 

Tha  ftir  and  hrare.  o'er  whose  unconaeiou  dtj 
The  monumentnl  marbles  coldly  smile  — 

Cold  to  the  vanished  glory  of  their  race  ; 
Cdd  to  tfM  dacolation  spread  around ; 

R«'cklc»r«  that  strangers  o'er  their  resting-plaoa 
Unbidden  trod  \  and  deaf  to  tliat  sweet  sound 

In  which,  around  the  wood-emboaomed  ftna, 

Tha  ehoral  birds  pooMd  forth  tliair  vaopv 


But  we  like  you.  Miss  Stricklaud;     in  b^lf  of  the  Whig-hddeo  child 
ftndii«i«ipectyournatnie*innllen6i^    of  ov  ftetories. 
If  only  for  thflte  two  veiiM  «f  an  nppMl 

**  The  bright  bloom  of  bsaldi  baa  forsaken  my  cheek, 
My  q»irit8  are  gone,  and  my  young  limbs  grown  wesh ; 
On,  ye  Rich  and  ye  Mighty  !  let  Sympathy  mild 
Appeal  to  your  hearts  for  tne  factory  child  ! 

Oh,  pihr  my  sufferings,  ere  yet  the  cold  tomb 
Sneeaea  my  loathed  prison,  ita  tasks,  and  ita  gloom. 
And  the  clods  of  the  valley  untimely  are  piled 
O'er  the  paia,  waatad  fom  of  the  factory  child !" 

Soidy  do  wn  regret,  however,  that  He  has  made  two  grand  mislakos  m. 

every  appeal — whether  coining  from  his  work:   first,  in  writing  it  at  al^ 

the  bloouless  lips  of  the  infant  victim  upon  such  a  subject;  and,  secondly,  in 

— the  kind  hearts  of  Uiose  who  sutler  makins  it  a  satire.    A  satire  upon 

whilo  thojr  aee — or  the  bolder  ?oioet  lolention— tnd  in  defonee  of  it,  to 

of  thoM  who  attack  while  they  detest  boot  I     For  ourselves,  we  will  not 

the  system  of  searing  and  shortening  listen  patiently  to  hear  it  defended  at 

the  lives  of  children  —  is  made  despair-  all.    \\  hat  is  in  slang  called  tolerance^ 

ingly  and  in  vain.   A  base  faction  is  has  already,  both   in   politics  and 

in  poaror;  and  when  that  power  it  to  religiooy  carried  the  constitution  to  its 

be  mcreaacd  in  strength,  profligacy,  or  overthrow — ^tbe  church  to  the  veige  of 

duration,  it  matters  little  how  humanity  destruction  —  and  the  whole  country 

is  outraged, or  virtue  dt*s|)ise<l.   Thou-  beyond  the  bounds  of  order,  prosperity, 

sands  of  suffering  children  may  remain  and  peace.   Too  much  toleration  car- 

ayearinhnitaliervitudfl^ifadonnof  tied  the  Cadiolic  question,  itmck  at  tho 

reckless  miniaten  can  bo  kept  a  day  roots  of  the  Protestant  establishment 

in  place.  in  Ireland,  and  has  led  to  the  Icvcl- 

vVe  must  leave  you  now,  fair  Agnes,  Img  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  and 

recommending  you  to  the  Annuals,  and  most  venerable  of  the  institutions  of  itie 

the  Annoaia  to  you ;  and  ncit  year  we  land.  Too  nroch  totoialion  inpregna* 

•hall  be  happy  to  see  some  of  your  ted  our  Weal  India  colonies  with  the 

{feasant  verses  iiUistiating  their  **  pio-  poisonous  spirit   of  the  Dissenters' 

lured  charms.''  creed,  and  alienating  the  affections  of 

the  slavesj  bred  insurrection  in  the  be« 

Next  upon  tha  batdi  oomei  a  Rhumed  gjoning,  and  has  led  to  ruin  in  tho  end. 

Plea for  Tolerance^  and  allbough  the  Too  much  toleration  is  even  noer 


author  has  read  some  ancient  and  a  bining  with  that  anarchical  hurricane, 

good  many  modern  books,  and  can,  long  brewing  in  the  religious  and  po- 

SMieover,  make  capital  verses,  we  shall  litical  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain, 

havenololerafimforhialb^^mMrP/lM.  which,  coming  in  the  evil  train  of  n 


*  "  Oznead,  near  Avl  sham,  in  Norfolk,  was  the  ancient  ssst  of  the  Paatoaa,  end 
afterwards  of  the  Earls  of  Yarmouth." 

t  Rhymed  Plea  for  Toletanee;  in  two  Didogees:  with  aMiitory  Dialogu*. 
OBavol.saaU8vo.  London,  189S.  Moaon. 
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onsed  and  unconsliluuonul  reform,  is  to  (Quarrel  wuli  the  author  of  this  book, 
vet  to  tboliih  tithes — the  rigbtftil  in-    seeing  thtt  he  is  certainly  a  man  of 

heritaoce  of  the  clergy  —  and  to  sever    talent,  whom  we  should  have  been 

the  church  from  the  state,  to  which  it  glad  to  meet  upon  any  other  ground 
has  been  united  in  greatness  and  glory  than  that  which  he  has  chosen.  His 
that  must  ranish  from  our  histoiy  versification  is  excellent ;  his  style 
when  it  is  torn  away.  But  we  are  sick  classic^  and  invested  with  no  slight 
of  the  theme,  and  would,  after  all,  per-  purity ;  and  whenever  he  diveiges  from 
haps,  rather  turn  to  the  absurdities  of  his  theme,  and  touches  upon  a  more 
the  man  who  treats  so  grave  a  subject  general  topic,  he  betrays  considerable 
in  jest,  than  to  tlie  sorrowful  survey  of  power  and  ability  to  please.  Here  is 
the  conseoueoces  of  tolemtioa  itself,  a  good  passage : 
To  tell  trntn,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged . 

"  As  one  who  sails  with  some  long-lingering  fleet. 

Till  his  braiu  fevers  with  the  tropic  heat. 

In  the  green  hne  thtt  clothes  die  hanMB  seas, 

Views  his  own  native  fields,  his  villiM  tiees ; 

Vision  or  truth  in  vain  he  qnestioDS  o  er, 

The  strong  delusioo  guina  him  more  and  more ; 

Till  down  bs  dsahes  inid  the  mening  foam. 

And  the  wave  closes  o*er  his  dream  of  home. 
So  on  my  youth  the  strong  temptation  came. 

The  cheating  view,  the  feverish  thirst  of  fame. 

To  me  her  sterile  waves,  her  itorm-ridged  sands, 

Were  thrifty  meadows  all  and  plough-turn'd  lands* 

Long  tiiue  f  gazed,  long  ponder'd  o'er  the  brink, 

And  all  but  took  the  desperate  plunge  —  in  ink." 

The  following  episode  is  rife  with     pics,  but  we  who  have  can  safely  aver 
troth  and  beauty.  We  know  not  if    tbatdie  akalcb  is  oalnral. 
iJie  author  baa  rsally  been  in  the  tio- 

Yet  in  our  Carib  isle,  young  savnge  yet, 

—  My  earliest  playmates  of  the  race  of  jet ; 

With  whom,  unclad,  1  climb'd  and  crawl'd  at  wiD, 

And  loved  them  then,    and  love  in  memory  still ; 

There  if  snnio  palm-tree*  tO  my  wondoring  sight. 

Strained  uu  aloft,  as  seemed  to  infinite ; 

Or,  Hung  from  thnnder-cload,  down*olasliiag  rsin 

Tore  the  live  rock,  then  upward  steamed  amain ; 

Or  when  some  day  of  languid  ht-nt  wns  done, 

And  woke  the  land-breese  to  the  setting  sun. 

Wafting — how  sweet !  its  perfumed  smtehes  by 

From  citrons  or  ananas  cliurtering  nigh  ; 

Or  when  from  'mid  night's  darkly  blue  expanse 

Bright  tropic  stars  by  monads  met  my  glance  j 

Or  oouBtlees  fire-iiea,  fruking  as  in  mirth. 

Twinkled  along,  my  little  stars  of  earth  ; 

All  these,  if  fancy  cheat  not,  breathed  for  me  -  i 

Young  savage  yet  —  their  silent  poesy." 

There  are  two  lines  in  p.  20,  which  Non  dubito  auin  tiluhOf'  8cc.y 

seem  to  infer  that  this  is  the  writer^s  qnolaa  the  audwr  oi  Poaliw,*  our  nett 

first  attempt  at  authorship.  We  regret  poem,  from  Cornelius  Agrippa ;  which 

that  the  necessity  of  condemning  his  we,  shearing  the  sentence  of  its  lengthy 

subject  should  have  robbed  us  of  space  continuation,  translate  thus  :  —  "  We 

which  we  might  otherwise  have  devoted  are  under  no  kind  of  doubt  about  the 

to  n  dissection  of  his  mcrila  as  a  new  title  to  be  given  to  yon,  my  poet vou 

candidate  for  poetic  feme;  as  it  is,  be  being,  beyond  all  question,  as  maa  as 

mii^t  take  what  we  have  said  as  an  Cassandra,  without  any  of  the  power 

encouragement  to  write  again :  but  not  to  prophesy  like  her,  or  to  construct  a 

to  write  again,  either  seriously  or  sali-  connected  sentence  like  any  body  else, 

ricalljr,  on  so  questionable  a  virtue  as  We  have  already  had  a  Mommamacs 

toleration.  and  we  designate  you  "  Tlie  Mad  Poet 

*  Faidine;  a  Frsgment  of  a  Confeaslen.  One  vel.  small  Svo.  London,  MSS, 
Saondera  and  Otk^. 
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of  ibe  Batch m  being  mtd  not  in 
enedkcelioboolytbiil  IB  aU.  Alilllt 
lunacy,  like  a  little  fcaovledge,  would 

be  a  dangorons  thin^. 

We  have  weighty  reasons  for  believing 
that  Pauline  is  the  production  of  one 
or  all  ef  Ae  WIrig  miniaten.  The 
aame  folly,  incoherence,  and  reckless 
assertion,  which  distinguish  their  para- 
plilel  on  the  Hej'orm  Minisiry  and 
Tarliament,  ii  viaible  in  each  page  of 
the  book;  and  aa  we  know  well  that 
there  is  no  one  public  act  of  the  mi- 
nisters for  which  their  restless  con- 
science (if  the^  have  any)  does  not 
repfoaeb  Aeaa  in  private,  this  6ct  will 
aeooont  for  the  ielf-castigation  which 
the  author  gives  himself  all  through 
the  work.  We  shall  sekct  one  or  two 
})assages  of  the  poem,  subjoining  the 
applications  which  we  think  they  de- 
•erve.  The  following,  then,  seem  to 
apply  to  the  political  unions : 

"  Thai  I  am  grown  mboM  Uum,  and  can 
rule  them,'*  P.  fi. 

The  Grab  Cabinet  Ihinki  so  now. 


"But  in  Iftat  mUdk  ttag9,  mkm  Aiy 

vere  f  nil, 

£ft  yet  1  had  diipoted  them  to  my  uiil," 

(P.  21) 

it  was  very  different ;  then  they  were 
courted :  lor  the  author  says  (p.  21), 

**  I  Aali  Ant  hm  rA«M  skMMli 
Produced  nuf  prmni  tt§ti»** 

Here,  then,  it  is  at  last  acknowledged 
that  the  onions  brought  them  into  power. 

The  following  line,  from  p.  14,  seems 
to  be  the  adopted  exclamation  of  each 
of  the  family  of  Lord  Grey's  cousius, 
on  receiving  some  new  gift  of  place: 

*'  /  n^ar  hai  tenhtroi  c^m  to  kefoforthU," 

What  comes  next  is  emblematical  of 
Althorp  ihiling  in  one  of  hii  budgets, 
and  farced  by  the  Reformed  House  to 

dark 


•«  Come  out  ef  H,  m 

rniwls 

from  his  foul  nets,  which  some  lit  tofoh 

invades. 

Yet  opening  stiU  new  ilau  for  his  re- 
traaL"  P.  14. 

And  '<new  films''  he  will  shortly 

have  to  spin,  by  way  of  substitutes  for 
the  house  and  window  taxes,  which 
Messrs.  Savage  of  the  great  Circus 
Strset  pothouse,  and  others,  aie  forcing 
him  to  take  off.  Men  may  defy  the 
laws  now ;  and  what  care  the  Whigs  ? 


P.  19  gives  us  the  history  of  a  man 

"  Alteredt  and  worn,  and  weak,  and  JuU 
eftmn;** 

which  looks  as  if  Brougham  eipecled 
to  see  Grey  turned  out,  and  baa  plea* 

sant  anticipations  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance on  the  occasion.  These  two 
lines,  from  p.  22,  appear  to  apply  to 
Loid  Durham: 

TUs  is  myself,  sad  I  should  Hms 

been, 

Though  gijtod  kmor  than  ih§  i 

Here  is  a  description  of  Brougham, 
buoyed  up  with  self- prophesied  great- 
ness, about  the  time  of  bis  defeirae  of 

Queen  Caroline : 

^  So  as  I  grew,  I  rudely  shaped  my  life 
To  my  inmMdIale  wants." 

We  know  the  old  fellow  did  work  haxd 
in  his  early  days ;  but  never  mind» 

'*  Yet  strong  bene«th 
Was  a  vague  sense  of  powers  folded  up; 
A  sense  tlmt ,  though  fShomo  shadowy  ttmea 

were  past. 
Their  apiaU  dwelt  m  ma^  and  1  sieuld 

rals.** 

More'e  the  misfortune  for  the  Comt 

of  Chancery.  Rut  we  have  no  time  to 
continue.  W  e  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  a  raving  apostrophe  to  placey'* 
which  gives  a  gooa  idea  of  the  style  of 
the  book,  and  shews  (if  it  be  true  that 
the  "  Mud  Poet  of  the  Batch"  is  only 
an  ideal  personation  of  the  ministry) 
that  the  Grey  crew  are  fast  coming  to 
their  senses ;  that  is,  that  they  are  fost 
going  road  in  private  instead  of  iii 
public  :  and  their  own  peace  of  mind 
will  be  ruined  before  they  have  made  a 
total  wreck  of  the  p^ce  aud  pro:ip€nty 
of  the  empire. 


"  If  place  is  going,  save  me.i 
Take  from  asa  powara  and 

let  mo  dio, 
rincc,  so  1  keep  ihoe  :  I  am  knit  round 
As  with  n  charm,  by  sin,  and  lust,  tod 

pride  ; 

Yet  though  my  wandttiag  draaaas  hsnw 

seen  oil  shapaa 
Of  aliange  delight,  oft  have  I  atoad  by 


Have  I  been  kespiag  lenaly  wstch 

thee. 

In  the  damp  night  by  dirty  Dowainf 

Street, 

Or  leaning  on  thy  bosom,  proudly  \&ss  ; 
Or  dying  with  thee  on  the  lonely  cross ; 
Or  witaessinj^  Ay  bunting  nom  die 
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SAaTOa  UKSARTUS. 

Chap.V. 

Tfie  World  in  Clothes. 

**  As  Montesquieu  wrote  a  Spirit  of 
Xawf^"  observes  our  Profesior,  "  w 
oonM  I  write  a  Spirit  o  f  Clothes ;  thus, 
with  an  Esprit  dts  l.oix,  properly  an 
Fjiprit  de  Coutunics  we  should  have  an 
Ejiprit  de  Costumes.  For  neither  in 
tailoring  nor  in  legislating  does  man 
proceed  by  mere  Accident,  but  the 
hand  is  ever  puiHcd  on  by  mysterious 
operations  of  the  mind.  In  all  his 
Modes  and  habilator^  endeavours  an 
Arehiteetunl  Idea  will  be  found  lark- 
iog;  his  Body  and  the  Cloth  are  the 
site  and  maferi:ils  whereon  and  whereby 
his  beautified  edifice,  of  a  Person,  is  to 
be  built.  Whether  he  flow  gracefully 
oat  in  folded  mantles,  baaed  on  light 
aandals;  tower  up  in  high  headgear, 
from  amid  peaks,  spangles  and  bell- 
girdles  ;  swell  out  in  starched  ruffs, 
buckram  stuffings  and  monstrous  tube- 
nwities;  orsirtb  himself  into  separate 
•eetions,  and  front  the  world  an  Agglo- 
meration of  four  limbs, —  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  such  Architectural 
Idea :  whether  Grecian,  Gothic,  Later- 
Gothic,  or  altogether  Modem,  and  Pa- 
risian or  Anglo- Dandiacal.  Again, 
what  meaning  lies  in  Colour !  From  the 
soberest  drab  to  the  high-darning  scar- 
let, spiritual  idiosyncrasies  unfold  theni- 
•elves  in  choice  of  Colour:  if  the  Cut 
betoken  Intellect  and  Talent,  so  does 
the  Colour  betoken  Temper  and  lleait. 
In  all  which,  among  nations  as  among 
individuals,  there  is  an  incessant,  in- 
dubitable, though  infinitely  complex 
workinfj  of  Cause  and  Kflect :  every 
snip  of  the  Scissors  has  In  en  regulated 
and  prescribed  by  ever-aclive  influ- 
ences, which  doubtless  to  In'elligences 
of  a  superior  order  are  neither  invisible 

nor  illegible. 

*•  l  or  such  superior  Inlt  lligences  a 
Cause-and-efi«'ct  Philosophy  ofCiothes, 
as  of  Laws,  were  piobably  a  comfortable 
winter-evening  entertainment :  never- 
theless, for  inferior  Intelligences,  like 
men,  such  Philosophies  have  always 
seemed  to  me  uninstructive  enough. 
NaT,  what  is  your  Montesquieu  him- 
self but  a  clever  infant  spelling  l^;tters 
from  a  hioroulyphical  prophetic  Book, 
the  lexicon  of  which  lies  in  Lternitv,  in 
Heaven? — Let  any  Causa-and-Eflbet 

VOL.  VIII.  KO.  XLVIIt. 


IN  TIIR££  BOOKS. 

to  XI. 

Philosopher  explain,  not  why  I  wear 

such  and  such  a  Garment,  obey  such 
and  such  a  Law;  but  even  why  /  am 
Aere,  to  wear  and  obey  any  thing  1  — 
Much,  therefore,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
that  same  Siwitof  Clot/us  I  shall  sup- 
press, as  hypotheticaU  ineffectual,  and 
even  impertinent:  naked  Facts,  and 
Deductions  drawn  therefrom  in  quite 
another  than  that  omniscient  style,  are 
my  humbler  and  proper  province.'' 

Acting  on  which  prudent  restriction, 
Tcufelsdrockh  has  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  take  in  a  well  nigh  boundless 
extent  of  field ;  at  least,  the  boundaries 
too  often  lie  quite  beyond  our  horizon. 
Selection  heinsj  indispensable,  we  shall 
here  glance  over  his  First  Part  only  in 
the  moi>t  cursory  manner.  This  First 
Ptert  is,  no  doubt,  distinguished  by  om- 
nivorous learning,  and  utmost  patience 
and  fairness  :  at  the  same  time,  in  its 
results  and  delineations,  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  interest  the  Compilers  of  some 
JJbrmy  of  General,  Entertaining^,  Use- 
ful, or  even  Useless  Knowledge  than  the 
miscellaneous  readers  of  these  paojes. 
Was  it  this  Part  of  the  Book  which 
Heuschrecke  had  in  view,  when  he  re- 
commended us  to  that  jointHStock  ve- 
hicle of  publication,  "  at  present  the 
glory  of  Hritish  Literature.'"  If  so, 
the  Library  Editors  are  welcome  to  dig 
in  it  for  their  own  behoof. 

To  the  First  Chapter,  which  turns 
on  Paradise  ;uid  Fi,:-l*»aves,  and  leads 
us  into  interminable  disquisitions  of  a 
mythological,  metaphorical,  cabalistico- 
sartorial  and  quite  antediluvian  cast, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
an  unconcerned  approval.  Still  less 
have  we  to  do  with  "  Litis,  Adam's 
Arst  wife,  whom,  according  to  the  TaU 
mudists,  he  had  before  Eve,  and  who 
bo«a  him,  in  that  wedlock,  the  whole 
progeny  of  aerial,  aquatic,  and  terres- 
trial Devils,"  —  very  needlessly,  we 
think.  On  this  portion  of  the  Work, 
with  its  profoutMl  glances  into  the 
J (!(tm-Kaamon,  or  Primeval  Element, 
iiere  strangely  broncht  into  relation 
with  the  I^yt  and  Muxpei  (Darkness 
and  Light)  of  the  antique  North,  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  its  correctness  of 
deduction,  and  depth  of  Talmudic  and 
Habbinical  lore  has  tilled  perhaps  not 
the  worst  Hebraist  in  Uriiain  with 
soniethiiig  like  astonishment. 

Y  Y 
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But  quittiiiB  thb  twilight  ragioHf 
TeufelsdKickh  hastens  from  tfat  Tower 

of  Babel)  to  follow  the  dispersion  of 
Mankind  over  the  whole  habitable 
and  habilable  globe.  W  alking  by  the 
light  of  Oriental,  Pelaagic,  Scandi- 
navian, Egyptian,  Otaheitean,  Ancient 
and  Modern  researches  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  lie  strives  to  give  us  in 
compressed  shape  (as  the  Ntimbergers 
give  an  Orhii  P<ctei)an  Orbis  yestUm  ; 
or  view  of  the  custtnnes  of  all  man- 
kind, in  all  countries,  in  all  times.  It 
IS  here  that  to  the  Anticjuarian,  to  the 
Historian,  we  can  triumphantly  say  : 
rail  to!  litre  is  Learning:  an  irre- 
gular Treasury,  if  yon  will  ;  but  inex- 
iianstible  as  the  Hoard  of  King  \i- 
btlung, which  twelve  waggons  iu  twelve 
days,  at  the  rate  of  three  journeys  a 
day,  could  not  carry  off.  Sheepskin 
cloaks  and  wampum  belts  ;  phylac- 
teries, stoics,  albs  ;  chlamide?!,  togas, 
Chiucse  silksi  Afghauu  shawls,  trunk 
hose,  leather  breeches,  Celtic  philibegs 
(though  breeches,  at  the  name  Gaitia 
Bfuccata  indicates,  are  the  more  iln- 
cient),  Hussar  cloaks,  \andyko  tip- 
pets, rufis,  fiu-diogalesy  are  brought  vi- 
vidly before  us, — even  the  Kilmarnock 
nightcap  is  not  forgotten .  For  most  part 
loo  we  must  admit  that  the  Learning, 
heterogeneous  as  it  iSj  and  tumbled 
down  quite  pellnnell,  is  true  concen- 
trated and  purified  Learning,  the  dfosagr 
parts  smelted  out  and  thrown  aside* 

Philosophical  reflections  intervene, 
and  sometimes  touching  pictures  of 
human  lifc.  Of  this  sort  the  following 
has  surprised  us.  The  first  purpose  of 
Clothes,  as  our  Professor  imagines,  was 
not  warmth  or  decency,  but  ornament. 
**  Miserable  indeed,''  says  he,  was 
the  condition  of  the  Ahonginal  Savage, 
glaring  fiercely  from  under  his  fleece 
of  hair,  which  w  ith  the  beard  reached 
down  to  his  loins,  and  hung  round  him 
like  a  matted  cloak ;  the  rest  of  his 
body  sheeted  in  its  thick  nataial  fell. 
He  loitered  in  the  sunny  glades  of  the 
forest,  living  on  wild  fruits  ;  or,  as  the 
ancient  Caledonian,  squatted  himself 
in  mousses,  lurking  for  his  bestial  or 


not  effort  bnt  Decoration  {FtOzy 
Waitnth  be  found  in  the  toils  of  the 

chase ;  or  amid  dried  leaves,  in  his 
hollow  tree,  in  his  bark  shed,  or  natu- 
ral grotto :  but  for  Decoration  be  must 
have  Clothes.  Nay,  among  wild  people, 
vre  find  tattooing  and  painting  even 
prior  to  Clothes.  The  first  spiritual 
want  of  a  barbarous  man  is  DecoonlKMi ; 
as  indeed  vre  still  see  among  the  bniW 
lous  classes  in  civilised  countries. 

"  Header,  the  heaven-inspired  me- 
lodious Singer;  lofli»sl  Serene  Higb- 
n^  I  uay  thy  own  ainber-iucked,  snow- 
and-eoaeblofHn  Maiden,  worthy  to  glide 
sylphlike  almost  on  air,  whom  thou 
lovest,  worshipjiest  as  a  divine  Pre- 
sence, which  indeed, symbolically  taken, 
site  is, — has  descended,  like  tiiyself, 
from  that  saiiieliair-niaiided,fliiitJraii- 
ing  Aboriginal  Anthropophagnel  OoCof 
the  eater  comelh  forth  meat ;  out  of  the 
strong  Cometh  forth  sweetness.  What 
changes  are  wrought,  not  by  Tune,  yet 
in  Time  I  For  not  Mankind  only,  but 
all  that  Mankind  does  or  beholds,  is  in 
continual  growth,  re-genesis  and  self- 
perfecting  vitality.  Cast  forth  thy  Act, 
thy  Word,  into  the  ever-living,  ever- 
working  Universe :  it  is  a  se^-graia 
that  cannot  die ;  unnoticed  to-day  (says 
one)  it  will  be  found  flourishing  as  a 
Banyan-grove  (perhaps,  alas,  as  a  Hem- 
lock-forest 1)  alter  a  thousand  years. 

He  who  first  shortened  the  labov 
of  Copyists  by  device  of  Mw^tt 
Tyi>cs  was  disbanding  hired  Armies, 
and  cashiering  most  Kings  and  Senates, 
and  creating  a  wholt  new  Democratic 
world :  he  had  invented  the  Art  of 
l*rinting.    The  first  ground  handfiil  of 
i\ure,  Sulphur,  and  Charcoil  drove 
iUouk  Schwartz's  pestle  through  the 
ceiling :  what  will  tne  last  do  ?  Aduei* 
the  noal  undisputed  prostration  of 
Force  under  Thought,  of  Animal  Cou- 
rage under  Spiritual.    A  simple  inven- 
tion was  It  in  the  old-world  Grazier,— 
sick  of  lugging  his  slow  Ox  about  the 
country  till  he  got  it  bartered  for  com 
or  oil, — to  take  a  piece  of  Leatlier,  and 
thereon  scratch  or  stamp  the  mere  Fi- 
gure of  an  Ox  (or  Pecus) ;  put  it  in  his 

•  **  PecHMk  Money. 
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pliers  to  teach  hiin,  Kings  to  mount 
guard  over  him, —  to  the  length  of  six- 
pence.— Clothes  too,  which  began  in 
ibolisheit  love  of  OnwiMot,  what  have 
fhev  not  become!  Increased  Security, 
and  pleasurable  Hent  soon  followed  : 
but  what  of  these  Shame,  divine 
^harne  (Jkhaamy  Modesty),  as  yet  a 
Stranger  to  the  ABthropophaffoasbosoniy 
arose  there  mystcnously  under  Chrthes ; 
a  mystic  t^rove-encircled  shrine  for  the 
Holy  in  man.  C  lothea  gave  us  indivi- 
duality, dtslmctioas,  social  polity ; 
Clothes  have  made  Mca  of  as;  they 
are  tlireateniBg  to  makaClolheMereeBS 
4>f  US. 

"  But  on  the  whole,"  continues  our 
eloquent  Profieasor,  Man  is  a  Tool- 
using  Aoiaial  {Hantkierendes  l%ier). 

Weak  in  himself,  and  of  small  stature, 
he  stands  on  a  b€wis,  at  most  for  the 
flattest-soled,  of  some  half  square-foot, 
insecurely  enough ;  has  to  straddle  out 
Ms  legs,  lest  the  very  wind  supplant 
him.  Feeblest  of  bipeds !  Three  quin- 
tals are  a  crushing  load  for  him;  tl>e 
Steer  of  the  meadow  tosses  bin)  aloft, 
like  a  waste  rag.  Navaitbelass  he  ean 
use  ToolSy  can  davise  Tools:  with 
thf'Sf  the  granite  mountain  melts  into 
light  dust  before  hira  ;  he  kneads  {jlow- 
ing  iron,  as  if  it  were  sod  paste  ;  seas  are 
his  smooth  highway,  winds  and  fire  his 
unwearying  steeds.  Nowhere  do  you 
find  him  without  Tools  ;  without  Tools 
he  is  nothing,  with  Tools  he  is  all." 

Here  may  we  not,  for  a  moment,  in- 
tflrrapt  the  streaoi  of  OnHory  with  a 
remark  that  this  DaAoitioB  of  the  Tool- 
usin?  Animal,  appears  to  us,  of  all 
that  Animal-'^ort,  considerably  the  pre- 
cisest  and  best  }  Man  is  called  a 
laughing  Animal :  but  do  not  the 
apes  also  laugh,  or  attempt  to  do  it ; 
and  is  the  manliest  man  the  {greatest 
and  oftene.<it  laugher  f  Teufelsdruckh 
himself,  as  we  said,  laughed  only  once. 
Still  less  do  we  make  of  that  other 
French  Definition  of  the  Cooking  Ani- 
mal ;  which,  indeed,  for  rigorous  scien- 
tihc  purposes,  is  as  good  as  useless. 
Can  a  Tartar  he  said  to  Cooh,  when 
be  only  readies  his  steak  by  riding  on 
it  ?  A^in,  what  Cookery  does  the 
Oreenlander  use,  beyond  stowinor  up 
hut  whale-blubber,  as  a  marmot,  m  the 
like  case,  might  do  f  Or  how  would 
Monsieur  Ude  prosper  among  those 
Orinocco  Indians  who,  according  to 
Humboldt,  lodge  in  crow-nests,  on  the 
branches  of  trees  ;  and,  for  half  the 
year,  have  no  vietosls  but  pipe-clay, 
tha  whole  cooaiiy  being  unocr  water! 


But  on  the  other  hand,  show  us  the 
human  being,  of  any  period  or  cliraate, 
without  his  Tools :  those  very  Cata* 
donians,  as  we  saw,  had  their  Flint- 
ball,  and  Tbeag  to  it,  saah  u  no  bma 
has  or  can  have. 

Man  is  a  Tool-using  animal,"  oon- 
cliules  Teaftlsdrockh  in  his  abru  pt  way ; 
«  of  which  truth  Clothes  are  but  one  ex- 
ample :  and  surely  if  we  consider  the 
interval  between  the  fii-st  wooden  Dib- 
ble fashioned  by  man,  and  those  Liver- 
pool Steam-carriages,  or  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  we  shall  note  what 
progress  he  has  made.  He  difjs  up 
certain  black  stones  from  the  bosom  of 
tlie  Earth,  and  says  to  tliem.  Transport 
me,  and  Mm  luggage,  ai  ike  iwCe  ofjhem 
and-thirty  mUet  on  kntr ;  and  they  do 
it:  he  collects,  apparently  by  lot,  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miscellaneous 
individuals,  and  says  to  them.  Make 
tkk  natiom  toUJbrm, bkedfytm^  hun- 

Sr,  and  sorromf  mid  fta  far  m;  and 
eydoit." 

Chap.  VI. 
Apremt, 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  Seo» 
tions  in  the  whole  Volume  is  tliot  on 
Aprons.  hat  though  stout  old  Oao 
the  Persian  Blacksmith, "  whose  Apron, 
now  indeed  hidden  under  jewels,  be^ 
cause  raised  in  revolt  which  proved 
successful,  is  still  the  royal  standard 
of  that  country  ;"  what  though  John 
Knox's  Daughter,  "  who  threatened 
Sovereign  Majesty  that  she  would 
catch  her  Husband's  head  in  her  Aproo^ 
rather  than  he  should  lie  and  oe  a 
Bishop  what  though  the  Landgra- 
vine Klizabeth,  with  many  other  Apron 
worthies,— figure  here  ?  An  idle  wire- 
drawing  spirit,  sometimes  even  a  tone 
of  levity,  approaching  to  conventional 
satire,  is  loo  clearly  discernible.  What, 
for  example,  are  we  to  make  of  such 
sentences  as  the  following  ? 

"  Aprons  are  Defences  ;  against  in- 
jury to  cleanliness,  to  safety,  to  modesty, 
sometimes  to  roguery.  From  the  thin 
slip  of  notched  silk  (as  it  were,  thb 
Emblem  and  beatified  Ghost  of  an 
Apron),  which  some  highest-bred  house- 
wife, sitting  at  Nurnber«^  Workboxes 
and  Toy  boxes,  has  gracefully  fastened 
on ;  to  tne  thick-tanMd  hide,  girtround 
him  with  thon^l,  wherein  the  Builder 
builds,  and  at  evening  sticks  his  trowel ; 
or  to  those  jingling  sheet-iron  Aprons, 
wherein  your  otherwise  half-nakea  Vul* 
cans  kunmer  and  smelt  in  their  Smell> 
fanace,— is  Ihare  not  iBogeenough  in 
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the  fashion  and  uses  of  ibis  \' eslment  ? 
liow  much  has  been  concealed,  how 
iDQch  bus  been  defended  in  ApionsI 
Nay,  rightly  considered,  what  is  your 
whole  IVIihtarv  and  Police  F.slahlish- 
ment,  charged  at  uncalciikiled  millions, 
but  a  huge  scarlet-coloured,  tron-fast- 
Bned  Apron,  wherein  Society  woritt 
(oneesily  enough) ;  gutrding  itself  from 
some  soil  and  stithy-sparks,  in  this 
Devil's-smitliy  ufth-schnieide)  of  a 
world  /  iiut  of  all  Aprons  the  most 
pasiiing  to  me  hitherto  has  been  the 
Episcopal,  or  Cassock.  Wherein  con- 
sists the  usefulness  of  this  Apron?  The 
Overseer  {F^mcopus)  of  Souls,  I  notice, 
has  tucked  in  the  comer  of  it,  as  if  his 
day's  work  were  done :  what  doea  he 
shadow  forth  thereby?"  8cc.  &c. 

Or  a«rain,  has  it  often  been  the  lot  of 
our  readers  to  read  such  stuff  as  we 
shall  now  quote! 

**  I  consider  those  printed  Paper 
Aprons,  worn  by  the  Parisian  Cooks,  as 
a  new  vent,  though  a  slight  one,  for  Ty- 
pography ;  therefore  as  an  encouragement 
to  modem  Literatare,  and  deserving  of 
approval :  nor  is  it  without  satisfaction 
that  I  hear  of  a  celebrated  London 
I'irm  having  in  view  to  introduce  the 
same  fashion,  with  important  extensions, 
in  England."—- We  who  are  on  the  spot 
hear  of  no  such  thing ;  and  indeed  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  hitherto 
there  are  other  vents  for  our  Literature, 
eiuberant  as  it  is. — ^Teufelsdrockh  con- 
tinues: ^If  saoh  supply  of  printed 
Paper  should  rise  'so  far  as  to  choke  up 
the  highways  and  public  thoroughfares, 
new  means  must  of  necessity  be  had 
jecoursa  to.  In  a  world  misting  by 
Indostry,  we  grudge  to  employ  Fire  as 
a  destroying  element,  and  not  as  n  cre- 
ating one.  However,  Heaven  is  omni- 
potent, and  will  hud  us  an  outlet.  In 
the  neaowhile,  is  it  not  beautilul  to  see 
five^milliou  quintals  of  Kagspicked  an- 
nually from  the  Laystall;  aua  annually, 
afipr  hpinrr    macerated,  hot-pressed, 


**  The  Journalists  are  now  the  true 
kings  and  Clergy :  henceforth  Histo- 
rians, unless  they  are  Ibols,  must  write 
not  of  Bourbon  Dynasties,  and  Tudors 
and  Hapsburgs  ;  but  of  Stamped  Broad- 
sheet Dynasties,  and  quite  new  suc- 
cessive Aames,  according  as  this  or  the 
Other  Able  Editor,  or  C^bination  of 
Able  Editors,  gains  the  world's  ear. 
Of  the  British  Newspaper  Pres5,'pef- 
haps  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
wonderful  enough  in  its  secret  consti- 
tution and  proosdare,  a  valuable  de- 
scriptive History  already  exists,  in  that 
language,  under  the  title  of  Stitunx  In- 
visible World  Displayed ;  which,  how- 
ever, by  search  iu  all  tlie  Weissnichtwo 
Libraries^  1  have  not  yet  succeeded  vb 
procuriiig  (senaSicAle  iridic  arfxiOrt^ 
ben)  " 

Thus  does  tiie  good  Homer  not  only 
nod,  but  snore.  Thus  does  Teufela- 
driickh,  wandering  in  regions  where  he 
had  little  business,  confound  the  old 
authentic  Presbyterian  W itchfinder  with 
a  new,  spurious,  imaginaiy  Historiaa 
of  the  BntHaeke  Jomrmdutiks  and  to 
stumble  on  perhaps  the  most  egrqpooa 
blunder  in  Modem  Lilefatarel 

Chap.  VII. 
Misceliancous-  Historical. 

Happier  is  our  Professor,  and  more 
purely  scientific  and  historic,  when  he 
reaches  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century ;  the  true  era  of  extravagance 
in  Costume.  It  is  here  that  the  Anti- 
quary and  Student  of  Modes  comes 
upon  bis  richest  harvest  Fantastie 
garbs,  beggaring  all  fancy  of  a  Teniers 
or  a  Callot,  succeed  each  other,  like 
nioiish  r  devouring  monster  in  a  Dream. 
The  whole  too  in  bnet  authentic  strokes, 
and  touched  not  seldom  widi  that  breath 
of  genius  vriiich  makes  even  old  rai- 
ment live.  Indeed,  so  learned,  pre- 
cise, graphical,  and  everyij,grft?£jjcC\300sIe 
estino^  have       IS-    •  '     ^  ^ 
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Germans,  were  they  to  rise  again,  and 
see  oor  haberdashery,  woald  cross  tbeni* 
S4*lves,  and  ioToke  the  Viigin.  Bat 

happily  no  bygone  Cferman,  or  man, 
rises  again  ;  thus  ihe  Present  is  not 
needlessly  truminelled  with  the  Past; 
ind  only  grows  out  of  it,  like  a  Tree, 
wliose  roots  are  not  intertanfl^ed  with 
its  branches,  but  lie  peaceably  under 
ground.  Nay  it  is  very  mournful,  yet 
not  useless,  to  see  and  know,  how  the 
Greatest  aiiid  Dearest,  id  a  short  while^ 
woald  find  his  place  quite  filled  up  here* 
and  no  room  for  liim  ;  the  very  Napo- 
leon, the  very  Byron,  in  some  seven 
years,  has  become  obsolete,  and  were 
DOW  a  foreigner  to  bis  Europe.  Thus 
b  the  Law  of  Progress  secured ;  and  in 
Clothes,  as  in  all  other  external  things 
whatsoever,  no  fashion  will  continue. 

**  Of  the  miliury  classes  in  those  old 
tiroes,  whose  bafl'-belts,  complicated 
chains  and  gorgets,  hucre  churn-boots, 
and  other  riding  and  fighting  gear  have 
been  bepainted  in  modern  iComance, 
tiH  the  whole  has  acquired  somewhat 
of  a  signpost  character, —  1  shall  here 
say  nothing  :  the  civil  and  pacific 
classes,  less  touched  upoui  are  won- 
derful enough  for  us. 

*•  Rich  men,  I  ftud,  have  Teun^ike** 
(a  perhaps  untranslateable  article)  ; 
'*alsoa  sih'er  girdle,  whereat  hang  little 
bells;  so  that  when  a  man  walks  it  is 
with  continual  jingling.  Some  few,  of 
orasical  torn,  have  a  whole  chime  of 
bells  {Glockentpiel)  fastened  there  ; 
which  especially,  in  sudden  whirls,  and 
the  other  accidents  of  walking,  has  a 
grateful  efiect.  Observe  too  how  fond 
tbey  are  of  peaks,  and  Ootbic-arch  in- 
tersectioos*  The  male  world  weaii 
peaked  caps,  an  ell-long,  which  hang 
Dobbing  over  the  side  (tchief) :  their 
shoes  are  peaked  in  front,  also  to  the 
lepffth  of  an  ell  (and  laced  on  the  side 
with  tags)  ;  even  the  wooden  shoes 
have  their  ell-long  nosps  :  some  also 
clap  bells  on  the  peak.  Farther,  ac- 
cofdiog  to  my  authority,  the  men  have 
breeches  wittiout  seat  {okne  Getimy, 
these  they  fasten  peak  wise  to  their 
shirts  ;  and  the  long  round  doublet 
must  overlap  them. 

Rich  maidens,  again,  flit  abroad 
in  gowns  scolloped  out  behind  and 
before,  so  that  back  and  breast  are  al- 
most bare.  Wives  of  quality,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  tram-gowns  four  or 
llw  ells  in  length ;  whidi  trains  there 
are  boys  to  carry.  Brave  Cleopairas 
sailing  in  their  silk-cloth  Galley,  with  a 
Cupid  for  steersman  I   Consider  their 


welts,  a  handbreadth  thick,  which 
waver  round  tfiem  by  way  of  hem ;  the 
long  flood  of  silver  buttons,  or  rather 
silver  shells,  from  throat  to  shoe, 
wherewith  these  same  welt-gowns  are 
buttoned.  The  maidens  have  bound 
silver  snoods  about  their  hair,  with  gold 
spangles,  and  pendent  flames  (Fmsi* 
men)y  that  is,  sparkling  hair-drops  t 
but  of  their  mothers'  headgear  who 
shall  speak  ?  Neither  in  love  of  grace 
is  comfort  forgotten.  In  winter  wea^ 
ther  you  behold  the  whole  fiiir  crea- 
tion (that  can  afford  it)  in  long  mantles, 
with  skirts  wide  below,  and,  for  hem, 
not  one  but  two  sufficient  handbroad 
welts :  all  ending  atop  in  a  thick  well- 
starched  Ruff,  some  twenty  inches 
broad  :  these  are  their  Huff-mantles 
{^Kraeenmdntel), 

**As  yet  among  the  womankind 
hoop-petticoats  are  not;  but  the  men 
have  doublets  of  fustian,  nndc  r  which 
lie  multiple  ruffs  of  cloth,  pasted  to- 
gether with  batter  {mit  Teif^  zusammen- 
gekleitttrt),  which  create  protuberance 
enough.  Tims  do  the  two  sexes  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  art  of  Decora- 
tion and  as  usual  the  stronger  carries 
it." 

Our  Professor,  whether  he  have  Hu^ 

mour  himself  or  not,  manifests  a  certain 
feeling  of  the  Ludicrous,  a  sly  observ- 
ance of  it,  which,  could  emotion  of  any 
kind  be  conlidently  predicated  of  so 
Still  a  man,  we  might  call  a  real  love. 
None  of  those  bell-girdles,  bnshel- 
breeches,  com u ted  shoes,  or  other  the 
like  phenomena,  of  which  the  History 
of  Dress  offers  so  many,  escape  him ; 
moro  especially  the  mischances,  or 
striking  adventures,  incident  to  the 
wearers  of  such,  are  noticed  with  due 
fidehty.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  fine 
mantle,  which  he  spread  in  the  mud 
nnder  Queen  Eliabetb's  feet,  appears 
to  provoke  little  enthusiasm  in  him  ; 
he  merely  asks.  Whether  at  that  period 
the  Maiden  ( jueen  was  red-painted 
on  the  nose,  and  white-paintsd  on  the 
cheeks,  as  her  tirewomen,  when  from 
spleen  and  wrinkles  she  would  no 
longer  look  in  any  uhiss,  were  wont  to 
serve  her  V  We  cun  answer  that  Sir 
Walter  knew  well  what  he  was  doing, 
and  had  the  Maiden  Queen  been  stufled 
parchment  dyed  in  verdigris,  would 
have  done  the  same. 

Thus  too,  treating  of  those  enormous 
habiliments,  that  were  not  only  slashed 
and  galooned,  but  artiftcially  swollen 
out  on  the  broader  parts  of  the  body, 
by  introduction  of  Bran, — our  i*rofcssor 
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frOs  not  Id  ewnint  on  Unl  locklMi 

Courtier,  wIk)  having  mled  himself 

on  a  chair  with  some  projecting  nail 
on  it,  and  therefrom  rising,  to  pay  his 
devow  oil  the  f^ntrance  of  Majesty,  lu- 
ftantaneouslT  tmitt«d  etvsml  mqIks  of 
dry  Mrheat-dnt;  and  stood  tMM  di- 
minished to  a  spindle,  liis  galoons  and 
sla>»hes  danghng  sorrowful  and  flabby 
round  him.  Whereupon  the  Professor 
publisbes  ihis  reflectioii : 

'*  By  what  strange  chances  do  wf 
live  in  History  !  Krostratus  by  a  torch  ; 
Milo  by  a  bullock;  Henry  Darnley, 
an  unfiedged  booby  and  bustard,  by  his 
limbs;  most  Kiugs  and  Queens  bv 
being  born  under  such  and  such  a  bed* 
tester;  Boileau  Despreaux  (according 
to  Uelvetius)  by  llie  peck  of  a  turkey  ; 
and  this  ill-starred  individual  by  a  rent 
in  bis  breeches, for  no  Memoirist 
of  Kaiser  Otto's  Court  omits  him. 
Vain  was  the  prayer  of  Themistocles 
for  a  talent  of  torgetting :  my  Friends, 
yield  cheeifuny  to  Destiny,  and  read 
since  it  is  written."  —  Has  Teufeli- 
dn>ckh  to  be  put  in  mind  that,  nearly 
rt'liited  to  the  impossible  talent  of  For- 
getting, stands  that  talent  of  Silence, 
which  even  travelling  Englislimen  ma- 
nifest? 

"  The  simplest  costume,"  observes 
our  Professor,  '*  which  1  an}  vv here  find 
alluded  to  in  History,  is  thai  used  as 
legimootal,  by  Bolivar's  Cavalry,  io 
the  late  Columbian  wars.   A  square 
Blanket,  twelve  feet  in  diagonal,  is  pro- 
vided (some  were  wont  to  cut  oti  the 
corners,  and  make  it  circular) :  in  the 
centra  a  slit  is  effected,  eighteen  iaehcs 
long;  through  this  the  mother-naked 
Trooj)er  introduces  his  head  and  neck  ; 
and  so  rides  shielded  from  all  weather, 
and  in  battle  from  many  strokes  (for  he 
rolls  it  about  bis  left  arm^;  and  not 
only  dressed,  but  harnessed  and  di^ 
peried." 

With  which  picture  of  a  State  of 
Nature,  affecting  by  its  singularity, 
and  Old-Roman  contempt  of  the  su- 
perfluous, we  shall  quit  this  part  of 
our  aubjiect. 

Chap.  VIII. 

The  Win-hl  out  of  Clot  ha. 

If  in  the  Descriptive-Historical  Por- 
tion of  his  V  olume,Teufelsdr<  ickli,  dis- 
eossing  merely  the  Wtnkn  (Ongin  and 
successive  Improvement)  of  Clothes, 

has  aj.t(>iiished  many  a  reader,  much 
more  will  he  ni  the  Speculative- Philo- 
sophical Portion,  which  treats  of  their 


R^iUa,  or  Influenoes.  It  is  Im  that 

die  present  Editor  Brst  foels  the  pres- 
sure of  his  task  ;  for  here  properly  the 
higher  and  new  Philosophy  of  Clothes 
commences  :  an  untried,  almost  inooD- 
eeivable  region,  or  obaos ;  in  vfiiiiiiring 
upon  which,  how  difficult,  yet  bom 
unspeakaMy  important  is  it  to  know 
what  course,  of  survey  and  conquest, 
is  the  true  one;  where  the  footing  is 
firm  snbstance  and  will  bear  ns,  wbem 
it  is  hollow,  or  mere  cloud,  and  may 
engulf  us!  Teufelsdrockh  undertakes 
no  less  than  to  expound  the  moral, 

e>litical,  even  religious  Influences  of 
lothes;  he  undettakes  to  make  ma- 
nifest, in  its  thousandfold  beariaps^ 
this  grand  Proposition,  that  Man's 
earthly  interests  "  are  all  hooked  and 
buttoned  together,  and  held  up,  by 
Clothes."  He  says  in  so  many  words, 
"  Society  is  founded  upon  Cloth ;"  and 
again,  " Society  sails  through  the  In- 
finitude on  Cloth,  as  on  a  Faust's 
Mantle,  or  rather  like  die  Slieet  of 
clean  and  unclean  beasts  in  the  Apos* 
tie's, Dream;  and  without  such  Sheet 
or  Mantle,  would  sink  to  endless depUis, 
or  mount  to  inane  Umbos,  and  in  either 
case  be  no  more.** 

By  vrhat  chains,  or  indeed  ioBnilely 
complected  ti«;sues,  of  Meditation 
this  grand  Theorem  is  here  unfolde<l, 
and  inuuinerable  practical  Corollaries 
are  drawn  therefiom,  it  were  periia^ 
a  mad  ambition  to  attempt  exbibilaaK. 
Our  I'rofessor's  metho<l  is  not,  in  any 
case,  that  of  common  school  Logic^ 
where  the  truths  all  stand  in  a  row, 
each  holding  by  the  skirts  of  the  other; 
but  at  best  that  of  practic.il  BeaseB* 
proceeding  hy  large  Intuition  over 
whole  systematic  groups  and  king- 
doms ;  wheieby  we  might  say,  a  nokAe 
oomplexily,  aloMMt  like  that  of  Naiwe^ 
reigns  in  his  Philosophy,  or  spiritual 
Picture  of  Nature :  a  mighty  maze, 
yet,  as  faith  whispers,  not  without  a 
plan.  Nay  we  oompUdned  above,  that 
a  certain  ignoble  oompleiity,  what  we 
roust  call  mere  confitnon,  was  also 
discernible.  Often,  too,  must  we  ex- 
claim :  Would  to  Heaven  lliose  same 
Biographical  Documenis  wire  corns  I 
For  it  seems  as  if  the  demcMutratioo 
lay  much  in  the  Author's  individuality ; 
as  if  it  were  not  Argument  that  liad 
taught  bim,  but  i:lxperience.  At  pre* 
sent  it  ie  eoly  io  local  glimuses,  and 
by  significant  fragments,  picked  often 
at  wide  enough  intervals  from  the  ori- 
ginal X'oluino,  and  carefully  collated, 
that  we  can  ho^ie  to  impart  some  out- 
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line  or  foreshadow  of  this  Docthoe. 
Bmdea  of  lay  inleUigiOM  are  oooe 
nere  iavited  to  favour  us  with  their 

most  concentrated  attention  :  let  these, 
after  intense  consideration,  and  not  till 
then,  pronounce,  Whether  on  the  utmost 
of  oor  tctttd  boriion  then  is  Dot 
a  looming  as  of  Land ;  a  promise  of  new 
Fortunate  Islands,  perhaps  whole  un- 
discovered Americas,  for  such  as  have 
otovass  to  fail  thither? — Aa  exordium 
to  Ibe  whole^  stands  here  the  following 
long  citation : 

**  With  men  of  a  speculative  turn," 
writes  Teufelsdruckh,  there  come  sea- 
aooa,  meditative,  sweet,  yet  awful  hours, 
when  in  wonder  and  fear  you  ask  your- 
self that  unanswerable  question  :  Who 
am  I ;  the  thing  that  can  say  *  I '  {das 
Wcien  das  tkh  Ich  tunnt)  ?  The  world, 
with  its  kwd  tniieknig,  retires  into  the 
diHanee;  and,  through  the  paper-hang- 
ings, and  stone-walls,  and  thick-plicH 
tissues  of  Commerce  and  Polity,  and  all 
the  living  and  lifeless  integuments  (of 
Society  and  a  Body),  wherewith  yoor 
Silistence  sits  surrounded, — the  sight 
reaches  forth  into  the  void  Deep,  and 
you  are  alone  with  the  Universe,  and 
Silently  commune  with  it,  as  one  mys- 
tttioas  Presence  with  another. 

Who  am  I;  what  is  this  Mb? 
A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appearance; — 
some  embodied,  visualised  Idea  in  the 
Eternal  Mind/  Cogito  ergo  sum.  Alas, 
poor  Cogitator,  this  takes  us  hat  a  little 
way.  Sure  enough,  I  am ;  and  lately  was 
not:  but  Whence  ?  How?  Whereto? 
The  answer  lies  around,  written  in  all 
colours  and  motions,  uttered  in  all 
tOMs  of  jobilee  and  wail,  in  thousand- 
figured,  thousand-voiced,  hamonioas 
Nature  :  but  where  is  the  cunning  eye 
and  ear  to  whom  that  God- written  Apo- 
calypse will  yield  articulate  meaning  ? 
We  sii  as  In  a  boandless  Phantasmal 
goria  and  Dream-grotto ;  boundless, 
for  the  faintest  star,  the  remotest  cen- 
tury, lies  not  even  nearer  the  verge 
thereof:  sounds  and  many-cohMiied 
visions  flit  round  our  sense;  but  Him, 
the  Unslumberinc:,  whose  work  both 
Dream  and  Dreamer  are,  we  see  not ; 
except  in  rare  half-wakmg  moments, 
suspect  not.  Creation,  says  one,  lies 
before  us,  like  a  glorious  Rainbow; 
but  the  Sun  that  made  it  liesbehiiul  n^, 
hidden  from  us.  Then,  ni  that  strange 
Dream,  how  we  clutch  at  shadows  as 
if  they  were  substances;  and  sleep 
deepest  while  fancying  ourselves  most 
awake  I   Which  of  your  Philosophical 


Systems  is  other  Uian  a  dream-theorem ; 
a  net  quotient,  confidently  given  out, 
where  divisor  and  dividend  are  both 

unknown  ?  What  are  all  your  national 
Wars,  with  their  Moscow  Retreats,  and 
sanguinary  bate-hlled  Revolutions,  but 
the  Somnambulism  of  uneasy  SleepemI 
This  Dreaming,  this  Somnambulism  is 
what  we  on  Earth  call  Life ;  wherein 
the  most  indeed  undoubtingly  wander, 
as  if  they  knew  right  band  from  lefl; 
yet  they  only  are  wise  who  know  that 
they  know  nothing. 

"  Pity  tliat  all  Metaphysics  had 
hitherto  proved  so  inexpressibly  un- 
productive! The  secret  of  Man  s  Be- 
ing is  still  like  the  Sphinx's  secret :  a 
riddle  that  he  cannot  rede ;  and  for 
ignorance  of  which  he  suffers  death, 
the  worst  death,  a  spiritual.  What  are 
your  Axioms,  and  Categories,  and  Sys- 
tems, and  Aphorisms?  Words,  words. 
High  Air-castles  are  cunningly  built 
of  Words,  the  Words  well  bedded  also 
in  good  Logic-mortar;  wherein,  how- 
ever, no  Knowledge  will  come  to  lodge. 
jRle  whole  is  greater  Men  the  poHT; 
how  exceedingly  true!  Nature  tibhars 
a  vacuum :  how  exceedingly  false  arid 
calumnious  1  Again,  2s'othtug  can  act 
hut  where  it  it:  with  all  my  heart; 
only  WHERE  is  it?  Be  not  the  slave 
of  Words  :  is  not  the  Distant,  the  Dead, 
while  I  love  it,  and  long  for  it,  and 
mourn  for  it.  Here,  in  the  genuine  sense, 
as  truly  as  the  floor  I  stuid  on  I  But 
that  same  Wbeke,  with  its  brother 
When,  are  from  the  first  the  master- 
colours  of  our  Dream-grotto  ;  say  ra- 
ther, tlie  Canvass  (the  warp  and  woof 
thereof)  whereon  all  our  Uroatns  and 
lil^visions  are  painted.  Nevertheless, 
has  not  a  deeper  meditation  taught  cer- 
tain of  every  climate  and  age,  tiial  the 
Where  and  When,  so  mysteriously 
inseparable  fiom  all  our  thoughts,  are 
but  superficial  terrestrial  adhesions  to 
thought ;  thai  the  Seer  may  discern 
tliem  where  they  mount  up  out  of  the 
celestial  EvEarwBsmx  ana  FoBKTBn : 
have  not  all  nations  conceived  their 
God  as  Omnipresent  and  Eternal ;  as 
existing  in  a  universal  Hfre,  an  ever- 
lasting Now?  Think  well,  thou  loo 
wilt  find  that  Space  is  but  a  mode  of 
our  human  Sense,  SO  likewise  Time ; 
there  is  no  Space  and  no  Time:  We 
are  —  we  know  not  what;  —  light- 
sparkles  Aoaimg  in  the  sether  of  Deity  ! 

"So that  this  so  solid-seeming  World, 
after  all,  were  but  an  air-image,  our  Mb 
the  only  reality:  and  Naiurs^  with  its 
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thotuandfbUI  prodoctioo  and  dattnio- 

tion,  but  the  re^ex  of  our  own  inward 

Force,  the  *  phantasy  of  our  Dream  ;* 
or  what  liie  Earth-Spirit  in  t  aust  names 
it,  the  living  visible  Garment  of  God : 

'  In  Being's  floods,  in  Action's  storm, 
I  walk  and  work,  abore,  beneath. 
Work  and  w(^:iv<>  in  aodlMa  aMtMO I 
Birth  and  Death, 
An  infinite  ooeea ; 
A  seizing  and  giring 
The  fire  of  the  l.ivinp  : 
Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time 

I  ply. 

And  weave  for  God  Ae  Garment  tliott 
•eest  Htm  by.' 

Of  twenty  millions  that  have  read  and 
spouttd  tl)is  thunder-speech  of  the 
ij-d^eisif  are  there  yet  twenty  units 
of  US  that  have  learned  the  meaning 
theraofi" 

"  It  was  in  some  such  mood,  \shcn 
wearied  and  turedune  with  these  high 
apccttUtions»tbat  I  liiat  came  upon  the 
question  of  Clotbei.  Strange  enough, 

it  strikes  me,  is  this  same  fact  of  there 
bein^  Tailors  and  Tailored.  The  Horse 
I  ride  has  his  own  whole  fell :  strip 
him  of  the  girths  and  flaps  and  ex- 
traneous tags  I  have  fastened  round 
him,  and  ilie  noble  creature  is  his  own 
sem{>st('r  and  weaver  and  spinner  :  nay 
his  own  bootmaker,  jeweller,  and  man- 
milliner  ;  he  bounds  free  through  the 
valleys, with  a  perennial  lainproofcourt- 
suit  on  his  bony  ;  wherein  warmth  and 
ea^kiiie^  of  tit  have  reached  peifection; 
nay,  the  graces  also  have  been  consi- 
dered, and  frilb  and  fringes,  with  gay 
variety  of  colour,  featly  appended,  and 
ever  in  the  ritjht  place,  are  not  want- 
ing. \Mule  1 — Good  iieaveol — have 
-thatched  myaelf  over  with  the  dead 
fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of  vegetables, 
the  entrails  of  woiins,  ihe  bides  of  oxen 
or  seals,  the  felt  ot  furred  beasts  ;  and 
walk  abroad  a  luuviug  liag-screen, 
overheaped  with  shreds  and  tatters 
nked  from  the  Charnel-house  of  Nature, 
where  they  would  have  rotted,  to  rot 
on  nie  more  slowly  !  Day  after  day, 
I  must  thatch  myself  anew  ;  day  after 
day,  this  despicable  thatch  must  lose 
son^e  him  of  its  thickness ;  some  film 
of  it,  frayed  away  by  tear  and  wear, 
must  be  brushed  off  into  the  Asiipit, 
into  the  laystall;  till  by  degrees  the 
whole  has  been  brushed  thither,  and  I, 
the  dust-making,  patent  Rag-grinder, 
get  new  material  to  grind  down.  O  sub- 
ter-brulish !  vile  1  most  vile  1  kor  have 
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net  I  loo  a  eompact  all-enclosing  Skin, 

whiter  or  dingier  ?  Am  I  a  botched  mass 
of  tailors'  and  cobblers'  shreds,  then ;  or 
a  tightly-articulated,  homogeneous  little 
Figure,  automatic,  nay  alive  f 

*^  Strange  enough  how  crealnras  of 
the  human  >kind  shut  their  eyes  to 
plainest  facts  ;  and,  by  the  mere  inertia 
of  Oblivion  and  Stupidity,  livf>  at  ease 
in  the  midst  of  Wonders  and  Termnb 
But  indeed  man  is.  and  was  alwa]rs,a 
blockhead  and  dullard;  much  readier 
to  feel  and  digest,  than  to  think  and 
consider.  Prejudice,  which  be  pre- 
tends to  hate,  is  his  absolute  lawgiver; 
mere  u»e-and-wont  everywhere  leads 
him  by  the  no<ie  :  thus  let  but  a  Rising 
of  the  Sun,  let  but  a  Creation  of  ihc 
World  happen  twice,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  OBarvellous,  to  be  noteworthy,  or 
noticeable.  Pteifaaps  not  once  m  a  life- 
time does  it  occur  to  your  ordinary 
biped,  of  any  country  or  generation, 
be  he  guld-inantled  Prince  or  russet- 
jeiliinea  Ptasant,  that  bis  Vastmenta 
and  his  Self  are  not  one  and  tndtvi- 
sible;  that  he  is  naked,  without  vest- 
ments, till  he  buy  or  steal  such,  and  by 
forethought  sew  and  button  ibem. 

**  For  my  own  part,  these  coosidetft- 
tiona,  of  our  Clotnas-thatch,  and  how, 
reaching  inwards  even  to  our  heart  of 
hearts,  it  tailorises  and  denumdises  us, 
611  me  with  a  certain  horror  at  myself 
and  mankind ;  aInMst  as  one  Ms  at 
those  Dutch  Cowa,  which,  during  the 
wet  season,  you  see  grazing  deliber-  * 
ately  with  jackets  and  petticoats  (of 
striped  sacking),  in  the  meadows  of 
Oouda.  Nevmilieless  them  ia  aomo- 
thing  great  in  the  moment  when  a  man 
first  strips  himself  of  adventitious  wrap- 
pages ;  and  sees  indeed  that  he  is  naked, 
and,  as  Swift  has  it,  '  a  forked  strad- 
dling animal  with  bandy  legs ;'  yet  also 
a  Spirit,  and  imutleiable  Mjiteiy  of 
Mysteries." 

Cbap.  IX. 

Adamitism. 

Let  no  courteous  reader  take  odence 
at  the  opinions  broached  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  Chapter.  The  Editor 
himself,  on  first  glancing  over  that  sin- 
gular passage,  was  inclined  to  exclaim  : 
\V  hat,  have  we  got  not  only  a  Sans- 
colottist,  but  an  enemy  to  Cbthea  in 
the  abstract  ?  A  new  Adamite,  in  Uiis 
century,  which  fldttei"s  itself  that  it  is 
the  Nineteenth,  and  destructive  both  U> 
Superstition  and  Enthusiasm  ? 
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Consider,  dioa  Ibolish  TenfelsdrMli, 

iHiet  benefits  unspeakable  all  ages  and 
sexes  derive  from  Clothes.  For  ex- 
ample, when  thoif  thyself,  a  watery, 
pulpy,  slobbery  freshman  and  new- 
comer in  tfiis  Planet,  sattest  muling 
and  puking  in  thy  nurse's  arms ;  suck- 
ing thy  coral,  and  looking  forth  into 
the  world  in  the  blankest  manner, 
what  hadst  thou  been,  without  thy 
Uankets,  and  bibs,  and  other  nameless 
hulks  ?  A  terror  to  thyself  and  man- 
kind !  Or  hast  thou  forgotten  the  day 
wlien  thou  first  receivedsl  breeches, 
and  thy  long  clotlies  bcome  short  ? 
The  village  where  thoa  livedst  was  all 
apprised  of  the  fact;  and  neighbour 
after  neighbour  kissed  thy  pudding 
cheek,  and  gave  thee,  as  handsel, 
silver  or  copper  coins,  on  that  the  first 
gala-day  or  thy  existence.  Again, 
wert  not  thoti,  at  one  period  of  life, 
a  Buck,  or  Bloofl,  or  Macaroni,  or 
Incroyable,  or  Dandy,  or  by  whatever 
name,  according  to  year  and  place, 
■och  pheiKmienon  is  distinguished  f 
In  that  one  word  lie  included  myste- 
rious volumes.  Nay,  now  when  the 
reign  of  fully  is  over,  or  altered,  and 
thy  clothes  aranot  for  triumph  but  for 
dcMnce,  bast  thou  always  worn  them 
perforce,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
AJan's  Fall ;  never  rejoiced  in  them 
as  in  a  warm  moveable  House,  a  Body 
nmnd  thy  Body,  wherein  that  strange 
TuEE  of  thine  sat  snug,  defying  all 
variations  ofClimatf  ?  Girt  with  thick 
double- milled  kerseys  ;  half-buried 
under  shawls  and  broadbrims,  and 
omalls  and  mudboots,  thy  very  fingers 
cased  in  doeskin  and  mittens,  thou  hast 
bestrode  that  "  Horse  I  ride and, 
though  it  were  in  wild  waiter,  dashed 
through  the  world,  glorymg  in  it  as  if 
thou  wert  its  lord.  In  Tain  did  the 
sleet  beat  round  thy  temples ;  it  lighted 
only  on  thy  impenetrable,  felted  or 
woven,  case  of  wool.  In  vain  did  the 
winds  howl, — forests  sounding  and 
creaking,  deep  calling  unto  deepr* 
and  the  storms  heap  themselves  toge- 
ther into  one  huge  Arctic  whirlpool : 
thou  flewest  through  the  middle  there- 
of, striking  fire  from  the  highway ;  wtld 
maeie  hummed  in  thy  ears,  thou  too 
wert  as  a  "  sailor  of  the  air the  wreck 
of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds  was 
thy  element  and  propitiously  wafting 
tide.  Without  Clothes,  without  bit  or 
saddle,  what  hadst  thou  been ;  what 
had  th^  fleet  quadruped  been? — 
NatMisgood,  but  she  is  not  the  best: 


hm  truly  was  the  vfeloiyof  Art  over 
Nature.  A  thunderbolt  indeed  might 
have  pierced  thee;  all  short  of  this  thou 

couldst  defy. 

Or,  cries  the  courteous  reader,  has 
your  Teufelsdnickh  forgotten  what  he 
said  lately  about  "Aboriginal  Savages," 
and  thei  r "  cond  ition  miserable  indeed  ?" 
Would  he  have  all  this  unsaid ;  and  us 
betake  ourselves  again  to  the  matted 
cloak,''  and  go  sheeted  in  a  thick 
natural  fell?** 

Nowise,  courteous  reader !  The 
Professor  knows  full  well  what  he  is 
saying ;  and  both  thou  and  we,  in  our 
haste,  do  him  wrong*  If  Clothes,  in 
these  times,  "  so  tailorise  and  demo- 
ralise us,"  have  they  no  redeeminjj 
value ;  can  they  not  be  altered  to  serve 
better ;  must  theyof  necessity  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  ?  The  truth  is,  Teufols- 
druckh,  though  a  Sansculottist,  is  no 
Adamite :  and  much  perhaps  as  he 
might  wish  to  go  forth  before  this  dege- 
nerate age  "  as  a  Sign,"  would  nowise 
wish  to  do  it,  as  those  old  Adamites  did, 
in  a  state  of  Nakedness.  The  utility  of 
C'lothes  is  altojjether  apparent  to  him  : 
nay  perhaps  he  has  an  insight  into  their 
more  recondite,  and  almost  mystic 
qualities,  what  we  might  call  the  omni- 
potent virtue  of  Clothes,  such  as  was 
never  before  vouchsafed  to  any  man. 
For  example : 

M  You  see  two  indisiduals,"  hewrilcs, 
''one  dressed  in  fine  Red,  the  other  in 
coarse  threadbare  Blue:  Red  says  to 
Blue,  *  Be  hanged  and  anatomised  ;* 
Blue  hears  with  a  shudder,  and  (O 
wonder  of  wonders  I)  marches  sorrow- 
fully to  the  gallows ;  is  there  noosed 
up,  vibrates  his  hour,  and  the  surgeons 
dissect  him,  and  fit  his  bones  into  a 
skeleton  for  medical  purposes.  How 
is  this;  or  what  make  ye  of  your  No" 
thutg  eon  act  but  where  it  is?  Red 
has  no  physical  hold  of  Blue,  no  clutch 
of  him,  is  nowise  in  contact  with  him  ; 
neither  are  Uiose  ministering  Sheriffs 
and  Lofd-Lieutenanta  and  Hangmen 
and  Tipstaves  so  related  to  command- 
ing Red,  that  he  can  tug  them  hitlier 
and  thither ;  but  each  stands  distinct 
within  his  own  skin.  Nevertheless,  as 
it  is  spoken,  so  is  it  done  :  the  articu- 
lated VV'ord  sets  all  hands  in  Action  ; 
and  Rope  and  Improved-drop  perform 
their  work. 

**  Tliinking  reader,  the  reason  seems 
to  me  twofold :  First,  that  Man  is  a 
Spirit^  and  bound  by  invisible  bonds 
to  AU  Men;  Secondly,  that  he  wear$ 
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of  that  heL   Has  not  your  Red,  han^ 

in|^' individual,  a  horsehair  wig,  squirrel 
skins,  and  a  plush  gown  ;  whereby  all 
mortals  know  that  he  is  a  Jui>ge  ?  — 
Society,  wbieh  the  noio  I  tfaiak  of  il 
aHonisbes  me  the  iiiqiib»  ii  fimnded 
«pon  Cloth. 

'*  OSien  in  my  atrabiliar  moods, 
wheo  I  read  of  pompous  ceremonials, 
FianUert  CofooetioM,  Royal  Dntwiog- 
rooms,  Leveet,  Couchees ;  and  how  the 
ushers  and  macers  and  pursuivants  are 
all  in  waiting ;  how  Duke  this  is  pre- 
aeated  by  ^cbduke  that,  and  Coknel 
A  by  Geoeral  B,  and  innomeiable 
Bishops,  Admirals,  and  miscellaneous 
Functionaries,  are  advancing  gallantly 
to  the  Anointed  i^reseuce;  and  I  strive, 
in  my  leoMite  privaoy,  to  ibnn  a  dear 
pictitra  of  that  tolemnily,— >oii  a  sud- 
oen,  as  by  some  enchanter's  wand,  the 
—  shall  I  speak  it?  —  the  Clotlies  Hy 
off  the  whole  dramatic  corps ;  and 
Pokes,  Oiandeet,  Bishops,  Geiieralaf 
Aoointed  Presence  itself,  every  raotber'a 
too  of  them,  stand  straddling  tlif  re,  not 
a  shirt  on  them;  and  I  kiuuv  not  whe- 
ther tu  lauglt  or  weep.  This  |)liysical 
or  psychical  infimitv,  io  which  peiw 
baps  I  am  not  singular,  I  have,  aAer 
hesitation,  thought  right  to  publish, 
for  the  solace  of  those  afflicted  with 
the  like.*' 

WooM  to  Heafon,  say  we,  thou 
badst  thought  rif ht  to  keep  it  secret  1 
Who  is  there  now  that  cnu  read  the 
five  columns  of  Presentations  in  his 
Morning  Newsfnper  without  a  sliud- 
4er?  IlypoehoBdiiae  men,  and  all 
men  are  to  a  certain  extent  hyp>ochon- 
driac,  should  be  more  geTitly  treated. 
Willi  what  readiness  our  fancy,  in  this 
shattered  state  of  the  nerves,  follows  out 
the  conseqaences  which  TeufUsdiodtb, 
withadevilishcoolnesSfgoesontodmw : 
"  What  would  ISlaje^ty  do,  could 
such  an  accident  belall  in  reality ; 
should  the  hottoos  all  simuluneoosly 
start,  and  the  solid  wool  evap<Mate,  in 
very  Deed,  as  here  in  Dream  ?  Ach 
Goit  !  How  each  skulks  into  tlie 
neareiit  iiidin^-place ;  their  high  State 
IVagedy  {Uaupt-^  umd  StaaiB^AeHim) 
becomes  a  Picklehenring-Farce  to  weep 
.It,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  Farce ; 
ihe  tables  (according  to  Horace),  and 
with  them,  Uie  wliole  fabric  of  Govern- 
ment, Legislation,  Property,  Police, 
and  Civilijied  Society,  are  mmhtif  ia 
wails  and  howls." 

Lives  the  man  that  can  figure  a 


Mdnd  Duke  of  Wiadlestraw  sddus 
iin^  a  naked  House  of  Lords  t  Imegi- 
nation,  choked  as  in  raephitic  air,  re- 
coils on  itself,  and  will  not  forward 
with  the  picture.  The  Woolsack,  the 
Ifinislerialythe  Ooposition  Benches— 
infandum  !  u^tmaum  !  And  yet  why 
is  the  thing  impossible  ?  \N  as  not 
every  soul,  or  rather  every  body,  of 
theM  Guardians  of  our  Liberties,  nsr 
ked«  or  nearly  so,  last  night ;  *<a  forfced 
Radish  with  a  head  fantastically  car- 
ved?" And  why  might  he  not,  did 
our  stern  Fate  so  order  it,  walk  out  to 
St.  Stephen's,  as  fveli  as  into  bed,  m 
that  no-fashion  ;  and  there,  with  otbet 
similar  Radishes,  hold  a  Bed  of  Jus- 
tice ?  "  Solace  of  those  afflicted  wiili 
the  liiLel"  Unhappy  Teufelsdruckh, 
hsd  man  em  socn  a  ^  physicel  or 
psychical  infirmity''  before  I  And  now 
how  many,  perhaps,  may  thy  unparal- 
leled confession  (which  we,  even  to  the 
sounder  British  world,  and  goaded  on 
by  Critical  and  BiographMol  doty, 
grudge  to  re-impart)  incuiably  infiwt 
therewith  !  Art  thou  the  malivrnest  of 
Sansculottists,  or  only  tl>e  maddest  ? 

"  it  will  remam  to  be  examined/' 
adds  the  tnsaonbleTeafclidiocUi, 
how  far  the  SoamBcaow,  as  a  Clothed 
Person,  is  not  also  entitled  to  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  English  trial  by  jury  : 
nay,  perhaps  considering  his  high  func- 
tion (for  is  not  be  too  a  Mender  of 
Property,  and  Sovereign  armed  with 
the  terrors  of  the  Law  ?),  to  a  certain 
royal  Immunity  and  Inviolability; 
which,  however,  misers  and  the  meaner 
chns  of  persons  are  not  always  voIob^ 
tarily  disposed  to  grant  him."   •  • 

•  *  "  ()  my  Friends,  we  are  (in 
Yorick  Sterne's  words)  but  as  *  turke3r8 
driven,  with  a  stick  and  red  clout,  to 
the  maiket:'  or  if  sooie  driversyos  they 
do  in  Norfolk,  take  a  dried  bladder 
and  put  peas  in  it,  the  rattle  tbooof 
terrifies  the  boldest  1" 

Crap.  X. 

Pure  Reason. 

It  must  now  be  apparent  enough 
that  our  Prefossor,  as  above  hinted,  is 
a  speculative  Radical,  and  of  the  very 

darkest  tinge;  acknowledging,  for  roost 
part,  in  the  solemnities  and  parapher- 
nalia of  civilised  Life,  which  we  make 
so  nnicfa  of,  nothing  but  io  nannr  Cloll^ 
lags,  turkey-poles,  and  "  Bladdenwilii 
dried  Peas.'  To  linear  amonp  such 
speculations,  longer  than  mere  Science 
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requires,  a  <li»cerning  public  can  l>ave 
no  wiib.  For  our  purpoMt  Um  fimpto 
fiict  that  tueh  a  ^akea  World  is  pot- 

sible,  nay  actually  exists  (under  the 
Clothed  one), Mrill  be  sufficient.  Much, 
therefore,  we  omit  about  "  Kings  wrest- 
Kiiff  naked  on  the  gieen  with  Cameo," 
and  the  Kings  being  thrown  :  "dissect 
them  with  scalpels," saysTeufelsdruckh ; 

the  same  viscera,  tissues,  livers,  lights, 
and  other  Life-tackle  are  there :  exa- 
mine their  spiritual  necbanism;  the 
same  great  Need,  great  Greed,  and 
little  Faculty ;  nay  ten  to  one  but  the 
Carman,  who  understands  draught- 
cattle,  the  rimming  of  wheels,  some- 
thing of  the  laws  of  instable  and  stable 
equilibrium,  with  other  branches  of 
waggon-science,  and  has  actually  put 
ibrUi  his  hand  and  operated  ou  Mature, 
ii  the  more  cunningly  gifted  of  the 
two.  Whence,  then,  their  so  unspeak- 
able difference?  From  Clothes."  Much 
also  we  shall  omit  about  confusion  of 
Ranks,  and  Joan  and  My  Lady,  and 
how  it  would  be  every  where  Hail 
fcllow  weil  met,"  and  Chaoa  weia 
come  again :  all  which  to  any  one  that 
has  once  fairly  pictured  out  Uie  };raii(l 
mother-idea,  Hocietif  in  a  stale  o/  Aa- 
kednen,  will  spontaneously  sugfeit 
itself.  Should  some  sceptical  indivi* 
dual  still  entertain  doubts  whether  in  a 
World  without  Clothes,  the  smallest 
I'olilenesft,  Polity,  or  even  Police, 
could  exist,  let  him  turn  to  the  original 
Volume,  and  view  titere  the  bcMiind* 
less  Serbonian  Bogs  of  Sanscvilottism, 
stretching  sour  and  pestilential  :  over 
which  we  have  lightly  flown ;  where 
not  only  whole  aioiies  bat  whole  na- 
tions might  sink  I  If  indeed  the  fol- 
lowing argument,  in  its  brief  rivetting 
emphasis,  be  not  of  itself  incontrover- 
tible and  final : 

"Are  we  Oponums;  have  we  na» 
taral  Pouches,  like  the  Kangaroo?  Or 
now,  without  Clothes,  could  we  pos- 
sess liie  master-organ,  soul'si-seat,  and 
true  pineal  gland  of  the  Body  Social : 
I  mean,  a  Purse  V* 

Nevertheless  it  is  impmsible  to  hate 
Professor  Teufelsd rock h  ;  at  worst,  one 
knows  not  whether  to  hate  or  to  love 
hias.  For  though  in  looking  at  the 
Ihir  tapestiy  of  Bmnan  Life,  with  its 
royal  and  even  sacred  figures,  he  dwells 
not  on  the  obverse  alone,  l<ut  here 
chiefly  on  liie  reverse;  and  indeed 
turns  o«it  the  roof^  seams,  tatten,  and 
manifold  thrums  of  that  unsightly 
'  wioog^aide^  with  an  almost  diabolic 


patience  and  indifierence,  wMdb  must 
iMve  sunk  bisi  in  the  esdmatioQ  of 
most  fcadew, — theie  ia  that  within 

which  unspeakably  dbtins:uishe3  him 
from  all  other  past  and  present  Sans- 
culottisls.  The  grand  unparalleled  pe- 
culiarity of  Tenfobdiockh  is,  that  with 
all  this  Descendentalism,  .he  combinea 
a  Transcendentalism  no  less  superla- 
tive ;  whereby  if  on  the  one  hand  he 
degrade  man  below  roost  animab,  ex- 
cept thoee  jacketted  Gouda  Cows,  he, 
on  the  other,  exalts  him  beyond  the 
visible  Heavens^  almost  to  an  equali^ 
with  the  gods. 

To  the  eye  of  vulgar  Logic,"  says 
he,  "what  is  manf  An  omnivorous 
Biped  that  wears  Breeches.  To  the 
eye  of  Pure  Heasou  what  is  he  ?  A 
Soul,  a  Spirit,  and  divine  Apparition. 
Round  his  mysterious  Ma,  there  lies, 
under  all  those  wool-rags,  a  Garment 
of  Flesh  (or  of  Senses),  contextured  in 
the  Loom  of  Heaven  ;  whereby  he  is 
revealed  to  bis  like,  and  dwells  with 
tbom  hi  Uhxoii  and  Division  ;  and 
sees  and  fiwhions  for  himself  a  Uni- 
verse, with  aiure  Starry  Spaces,  and 
long  Thousands  of  Years.  Deep- 
hidden  is  he  under  that  strange  Gar- 
ment; amid  Sounds  and  CokMUsand 
Forms,  as  it  were,  swathed  in,  and  \vh 
extricably  overshrouded  :  yet  is  it  sky- 
woven,  and  worthy  of  a  Gocl.  Stands 
he  not  tlierebv  in  the  centre  of  Im- 
mensities, in  the  conflux  of  Etemitiesf 
He  feels ;  power  has  been  given  him  to 
Know,  to  Believe;  nay  does  not  the 
spirit  of  Love,  free  in   its  celestial 

Erimeval  brightness,  even  here,  though 
ttt  for  moments,  look  through  7  Well 
said  Saint  Chrysostom^  with  his  lips  of 
gold,  '  the  true  Suekinah  is  Man 
where  else  is  the  GooVPRrsENCE 
manifested  not  to  our  eyes  only,  but  to 
our  hearts,  as  in  our  fellow  man  f 

In  such  passages,  unhappily  too 
rare,  the  hiiili  Platonic  Mysticism  of 
our  Author,  wiiich  is  perhaps  the  fun- 
damental element  of  his  nature,  bursU 
forth,  as  it  were,  in  loll  flood :  and, 
through  all  the  vapour  and  tafnisb  of 
what  is  often  so  perverse,  so  mean  in 
his  exterior  and  euvironineut,  we  seem 
to  look  into  a  whole  inwaid  801  of 
Light  and  Love ; — though,  alas,  the 
grim  coppery  clouds  soon  roll  together 
again,  uivl  hiiie  it  from  view. 

Sucit  tendency  to  Mysticism  is  every 
where  traceable  in  this  man;  and  in- 
deed, to  attentive  readers,  must  have 
been  long  ago  appelant.  Nolbiog  that 
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be  sees  but  has  more  than  a  common 
meining,  bat  bis  two  meanings :  tlnu, 

if  in  the  bi^iest  Tmperial  Sceptre  and 
Charlemagne-Mantle,  as  well  as  in  the 
poorest  Ox-goad  and  (J ipsy- Blanket,  he 
nnds  Prose,  Decay,  Conteniptibility ; 
there  is  in  sort  Ptoetry  also,  and  « 
reverend  Worth.  For  Matter,  were  it 
never  so  despicable,  is  Spirit,  the  ma- 
nifestation of  Spirit :  were  it  never  so 
hiMioarable,  can  it  be  more ?  The  thing 
Visible,  nay  the  thing  Imagined,  the 
tiling  in  any  way  conceived  as  Visible, 
what  is  it  but  a  Garment,  a  Clothing 
of  the  higher,  celestial  Invisible,  ''un- 
imaginable, fbrmlcss,  dark  with  excess 
of  bright?''  Under  which  point  of 
view  xiw  followinL'  pnssi^,  so  strange 
in  puqwrt,  so  strange  in  phrase^seems 
cltaractcristic  enough : 

The  beginning  of  all  Wisdom  is  to 
look  fiiedly  on  Clothes,  or  even  with 
armed  eyesight,  till  they  become  frnns- 
parent.  *  The  Philosopher,'  says  the 
wisest  of  this  age,  *  roust  station  him- 
self in  the  middle how  tme  I  The 
Philosopher  is  he  to  whom  the  Highest 
has  descended,  and  the  Ix)west  has 
mounted  up ;  who  is  tlie  e(^ual  and 
kindly  brother  of  all. 

-  Shall  we  tremble  befbre  cloth- 
wel-s  and  cobwebs,  whether  woven  in 
Arkwright  looms,  or  by  the  silent 
Arachnes  that  weave  unresiingly  in 
our  Imagination  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  wlMt  is  there  that  we  cannot  love ; 
since  all  was  created  by  God  ? 

"  Happy  he  who  can  look  llirough 
the  Clothes  of  a  Man  (the  woollen,  and 
fledily,  and  official  Bank -paper  and 
State-paper  Clothes),  into  tM  Man 
himself;  and  discern,  it  may  be,  in 
this  or  the  other  Dread  Potentate,  a 
more  or  less  incompetent  Digestive- 
appamtus ;  yet  also  an  insemtable 
venerable  Mystery,  in  the  meanest 
Tinker  that  sees  with  eyes  !*' 

For  the  rest,  as  is  natural  to  a  man 
of  this  kind,  he  deals  much  in  the  feel- 
ing of  Wonder;  insists  on  the  neoessitf 
and  high  worth  of  universal  Wonder, 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  only  reason- 
able temper  for  the  denizen  of  so  sin- 
gular a  Planet  as  ours.  "  Wonder," 
says  he,  **  is  the  basis  of  Worship :  the 
reign  of  Wonder  is  perennial,  inde- 
structible in  Man  ;  only  at  certain 
stages  (as  the  present),  it  is,  for  some 
shoit  season,  a  reign  in  partibus  in- 
Jideliutn."  That  progress  of  Science, 
which  is  to  destroy  Wonder,  and  in  its 
stead  substitute  Mensuration  aixl  Nu- 


meration, finds  small  favour  with  Teu- 
ifelsdrockh,  much  as  he  otherwise 

rates  these  two  Hiier  processes. 

"  Shall  your  Science,"  exclaims  he, 
"  proceed  in  the  small  chink-lighted, 
or  even  oil-lighted,  underground  work- 
shop of  Logic  alone ;  and  man's  osind 
become  an  Arithmetical  Mill,  whereof 
Memory  is  the  Hopper,  and  mere 
Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  Codifica- 
tion, and  Treatises  of  what  you  call 
Political  Economy,  are  the  Meal  ? 
And  what  is  that  Science,  which  the 
scientific  Hfad  alone,  were  it  screwed 
offp  and  (like  the  Doctor's  in  the 
Atabian  Tde)  set  in  «  basin.  In  keep  it 
alive,  could  prosecute  without  ahaoow 
of  a  heart, —  hut  one  other  of  the  me- 
chanical and  menial  handicrafts,  for 
which  the  Scientific  Head  (having  a 
Soul  in  it)  is  too  noble  an  oiganf  I 
mean  that  Thought  without  Revefenee 
is  barren,  perhaps  poisonous  ;  at  best, 
dies  like  Cookery  with  the  day  that 
called  It  forth ;  does  not  live,  like  sow- 
ing, in  successive  tilths  and  vrider- 
spreading  harvests,  bringing  food  and 
plenteous  increase  to  all  Time." 

In  svich  wise  does  Teuli  Isdnickh 
deal  hits,  harder  or  softer,  according 
to  ability ;  yet  ever,  as  we  would  lain 
persuade  ourselves,  with  charitable  in- 
tent. Above  all,  that  class  of*'  Logic- 
choppers,  and  treble-pipe  Scoffers,  and 
professed  Enemies  to  Wonder;  who, 
in  these  days,  so  numenmsly  patrol  as 
night-constables  about  the  Mechanics* 
Institute  of  Science,  and  cackle,  like 
true  Old-Roman  geese  and  goslings 
lound  their  Capitol,  o»  any  alarm,  or 
on  none ;  nay  who  often,  as  tlluminaled 
Sceptics,  walk  abroad  into  peaceable 
society,  in  full  daylight,  with  rattle  and 
lantern,  and  insist  on  guiding  you  and 
guarding  you  therewith,  mougb  the 
onn  is  shining,  and  the  street  po- 
pulous with  mere  justice-loving  men:*' 
that  whole  class  is  inexpressibly  weari- 
some to  him.  Hear  with  what  un- 
common animation  he  perorates : 

**  The  man  who  cannot  wonder,  who 
does  not  habitvinlly  wonder  (and  wor- 
ship), were  he  President  of  innumer- 
able Royal  Societies,  and  carried  the 
whole  Mietmigue  Cilette  and  'Begd^t 
Philosophyy  and  the  epitome  of  all 
Laboratories  and  Observatories  with 
their  results,  in  his  single  head, —  is 
but  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  behind  which 
there  is  no  Eye.  Let  those  who  have 
Eyes  look  through  him,  then  he  may 
be  useful. 
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Thou  wilt  have  no  Mystery  and 
Mysticism  ;  will  walk  through  thy 
world  by  the  sunshioe  of  what  thou 
ttllett  Truth,  or  even  by  the  Hand- 
larop  of  what  I  call  Attorney  Lof^ic ; 
and  *  explain'  all,  *  account'  for  all,  or 
believe  nothing  of  it  ?  Nay,  thou  wilt 
attempt  laughter ;  whoso  recognises  the 
iiiifiitliciiiiable»  aU-perrading  domaio  of 
Mjsteijt  which  is  everywhere  under 
our  feet  and  amonjr  our  hands  ;  to 
whom  the  Universe  is  an  Oracle  and 
Temple,  as  well  as  a  Kitchen  and 
Catae^l,— he  shall  be  a  (delifious) 
Myttie;  to  him  thoa»  with  sniffing 
charily,  wilt  protrusively  proffrr  thy 
llandlamp,  and  shriek,  as  one  injured, 
when  be  kicks  his  foot  through  it?— > 
Armet  Terfel!  Doth  not  thy  Cow 
calve,  doth  not  thy  Ball  gender  ?  Thou 
thyself,  wert  thou  not  Born,  wilt  thou 
not  Die?  '  Explain'  me  all  this,  or 
do  ooe  of  two  things :  Retire  into  pri- 
vate places  with  thy  foolish  caekle;  or, 
what  were  better,  give  it  up,  and  weep, 
not  that  the  reign  of  wonder  is  done, 
and  God's  world  all  disembellished 
and  prosaic,  bul  Ihat  tlioo  hitherto  art  a 
Dilettante  and  sandbUnd  Pedant.'' 

Chap.  XI. 
Pro^pedtoe. 

The  Philosophy  of  Clothes  is  now 

to  all  readers,  as  we  predicted  it  would 
do,  unfolding  itself  into  new  boundless 
expansions,  of  a  cloudcapt,  almost  chi- 
merical aspect,  yet  not  without  azure 
loomings  in  the  hx  distance,  and  streaks 
as  of  an  Elysian  brightness ;  the  highly 
questionable  purport  and  |)romise  of 
which  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  for  us  to  ascertain.  Is  that 
a  vsal  Elysian  brightness,  cries  many  a 
timid  wayfarer,  or  the  retiex  of  Pande- 
xnonian  lava  ?  Is  it  of  a  truth  leading 
us  into  beatific  Asphodel  meadows,  or 
the  yellow-biitniDg  marl  of  a  HelUon- 
Eanh? 

Our  Professor,  like  other  Mystics, 
whether  delirious  or  inspired,  gives  an 
Editor  enough  to  do.  Ever  higher  and 
dixsier  are  the  heights  he  leads  us  to ; 
more  piercing,  all-comprehending,  all- 
confoundine;  are  his  views  and  glances. 
For  example,  tins  of  Nature  being  not 
an  Aggregate  but  a  ^  bole : 

"Well  sang  the  Hebrew  Psalmist: 
*  If  I  take  the  vvmgs  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
universe,  God  is  there.'  lliou  too,  O 
cultivated  leader,  who  too  probably  art 


no  Psalmist,  but  a  Prosaist,  knowing 
God  only  by  tradition,  knowest  thou 
any  corner  of  the  world  where  at  least 
Foaci  is  not?  The  drop  which  tlion 
shakest  from  thy  wet  hand,  rests  not 
where  it  falls,  but  to-morrow  thou 
findesi  it  swept  away ;  already,  on  the 
wings  of  the  Northwind,  it  is  nearine 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  How  came  it 
to  evaporate,  and  not  lie  motionless? 
Thinkestthou  there  is  aught  motionless; 
without  Force,  and  utterly  dead  ? 

"  As  I  rode  through  the  Schwar^ 
wild,  1  said  to  myself:  Thst  little  fire 
which  glows  star-like  acrom  the  dark- 
growing  (mtchteniJc)  moor,  where  tlie 
sooty  smith  bends  over  his  anvil,  and 
thou  hopest  to  replace  thy  lost  horse- 
shoe,—>-is  it  a  deUched,  separated  speck, 
cut  off  from  the  whole  universe;  or  in- 
dissolubly  joined  to  the  whole?  Thou 
fool,  that  smithy-fire  was  (prinuurily) 
kindled  al  the  Sun;  is  fod  by  air  that 
circulates  from  before  Noah*s  Deluge, 
from  beyond  the  nog:star  ;  therein, 
with  Iron  Force,  and  Coal  Force,  and 
the  far  stronger  Force  of  Man,  are 
ennning  affinities  and  battles  and  vic- 
tories of  Force  brought  about :  it  is  a 
little  ganglion,  or  nervous  centre,  in  the 
great  vital  system  of  Immensity.  Call 
it,  if  Uiou  wilt,  an  unconscious  Altar^ 
kindled  on  the  bosom  of  the  All ;  whose 
iron  sacrifice,  whose  iron  smoke  and 
influence  reach  quite  through  the  All ; 
whose  Dingy  Priest,  not  by  word,  yet 
by  brain  and  sinew,  preaches  forth  the 
mystery  of  Foroe ;  nay  preaches  forft 
(exoterically  enough)  one  little  textlet 
from  the  Gospel  of  Freedom,  the  Gospel 
of  Man's  Force,  commanding,  and  one 
day  to  be  all-commandinX' 

'*  Detached,  separated  1  I  sav  there 
is  no  such  separation :  notliing  hither- 
to was  ever  stranded,  cast  aside;  but 
all,  were  it  only  a  withered  leaf,  works 
together  with  all ;  is  borne  forward  on 
the  bottomless,  shoreless  flood  of  Ac- 
tion, and  lives  through  perpetual  meta- 
morphoses. The  withered  leaf  is  not 
dead  and  lost,  there  are  Forces  in  it 
and  around  it,  though  working  in  in- 
verse order;  else  how  could  it  rot? 
Despise  not  the  rai;  from  which  man 
makes  Paper,  or  the  litter  from  which 
the  Earth  makes  Corn.  Uightly  viewed 
no  meanest  object  is  insignificant;  all 
objects  are  as  windows,  through  which 
{he  philosophic  eye  looks  into  Infini- 
tude iuelf. 

Again,  leaving  that  wondrous 
Schwanwald  Smithy-Altar^  what  v»- 
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cant,  higli-sailing  air-diips  are  these, 
and  whither  will  they  sail  with  us  \ 

"  All  Tisible  things  are  Emblemt ; 
«lnt  thoo  MMt  it  not  them  on  it!  own 
account ;  strictly  taken,  is  not  thereat 
all :  Matter  exists  only  spiritually,  and 
to  represent  some  Idea,  and  badjf  it 
forth.  Hence  Clodies,  as  despicable 
11  «e  thmk  thcmy  mm  so  unsfMakabljr 
significant.  Clothes,  from  the  KingV 
mantle  downwards,  are  Emblematic, 
not  of  want  only,  but  of  a  manifold 
eenuDg  Victory  over  Went.  On  the 
edker  hand,  all  Emblematic  things  eie 
properly  Clothes,  thought- woven  or 
hand-woven:  must  not  the  Imatrina- 
tioQ  weave  Garments,  visible  i3odies, 
whewin  tiie  ebe  iwiiible  oraetions  end 
inspiratioae  of  our  Reason  are,  like 
Spirits,  rerealf'ii,  and  first  become  all- 
povvt'rfnl;  —  the  rather  if,  aj;  we  often 
see,  llie  Uuud  too  aid  her,  and  (by 
wool  Clodiei  or  otbenviie)  rami  era 
even  to  the  otttvnud  eye  ? 

"  Men  are  properly  said  to  bt»  clothed 
with  Authonty,  clotlied  with  Beauty, 
with  Curses,  and  the  like.  Nay,  if 
3fon  oonsider  it,  what  ii  Men  himielf, 
and  his  whole  terrestrial  liie,  but  an 
Emblem  ;  a  Clothing  or  visible  Gar- 
ment for  that  divine  Ml  of  his,  cast 
hither,  like  a  light-partide,  down  from 
Heaven  T  Thus  is  he  sold  also  to  be 
clothed  with  a  Body. 

"  I-anguage  is  called  the  Garment 
of  Thought:  however,  it. should  rather 
be.  Language  is  the  Flesh><)armeot, 
the  Body,  of  Thought.  I  said  that 
Imaui nation  wove  this  Flesh-Garment ; 
and  does  she  not  ?  Metaphors  are  her 
stuff :  examine  Language ;  what,  if 
you  except  soone  iew  primitive  deinenls 
(of  natuial  sound),  what  is  it  all  but 
Metaphors,  recoc;ni<pd  as  such,  or  no 
longer  recognised  ;  sull  fluid  and  riorid, 
or  now  solid-grown  and  colourless  i 
If  those  sanse  primitifie  elements  are 
■the  ofiseous  fiKtures  in  the  Flesh-gar- 
ment, Lanoim^e, — then  are  Metaphors 
its  muscles  and  tissues  and  living  in* 
teguments.  An  unmetaphorical  style 
Tou  shall  in  vain  seek  for :  is  not  vow 

«  .  •  »w  ^   m  _A  W_-^ 


overhanging  that  »me  TVntgiitVBody 
(best  naked),  and  deceptively  bedizen- 
ing, or  bohrtiiBring  it  oat,  may  be  called 
its  Mse  stuffings,  superfluous  show- 
dsaks  {Put2'MdntA)y  and  ta%vdry 
woollen  rags :  whereof  he  that  runs 
and  reads  may  gather  whole  hamper^ 
—and  bora  them.* 

Thui  which  paragraph  mm  Meta- 
phors did  the  reader  ever  chance  to 
see  a  more  surprisingly  metaphorical  ? 
However,  that  is  not  our  chief  grirv- 
anee;  Ae  Pfofciser eootimies : 

"Why  multiply  iulances?  It  is 
written  the  Heavens  and  the  F^rtli 
shall  fade  a>*-ay  like  a  X'esture ;  which 
indeed  ihey  are :  the  Time-vesture  of  the 
ElsmaL  ^¥hatsoe«8r  scaelbly  eoni^ 
whatsoever  represents  Spirit  to  Spirit, 
is  properly  a  ilothinE',  a  <;uil  of  Rai- 
ment, put  on  for  a  sensoti,  and  to  1>€ 
laid  oti'.  Thus  in  this  one  pr^nant 
sahject  of  Clothes,  rightly  naienlaod, 
is  included  all  that  men  have  thought, 
dreamed,  done,  and  been :  the  whole  ct- 
temal  Universe  and  what  it  holds  i!>  but 
Clothing ;  and  the  essence  of  all  Science 
lies  lo  the  Philosomt  of  Clotses." 

Towards  these  dim  infinitely-ex- 
panded reiiion-5,  clo'^c-borderincr  on  the 
impalpable  luane,  it  is  not  withoot 
apprehension,  and  perpetual  difficnl> 
ties,  that  the  Editor  sees  himself  joui^ 
neying  and  struggling.  Till  lately  a 
cheerful  daystar  of  hope  hung  before 
him,  in  the  expected  Aid  of  Hofrath 
Heuschrecke ;  which  daystar,  however, 
mehs  now,  not  into  the  red  of  mowiing, 
but  into  a  vague,  gray,  half-light,  un- 
certain whether  dawn  of  day  or  du«k 
of  utter  darkness.  For  the  last  week, 
these  so-eaHed  fiiographieal  Documents 
are  in  his  hand.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
Scoltisfi  Ilnmburgh  Merchant,  ivho^e 
name,  known  to  the  whole  mercantile 
world,  he  must  not  mention ;  but  whose 
hoaoQiable  conttesy,  now  and  oficn 
before  spontaneously  manifested  to 
him,  a  mere  literary  stranger,  he  cannot 
soon  forget, —  the  bulky  Weissnichtwo 
Packet,  with  all  its  Customhouse  seal^ 
Ibiefgn  hieroglyphs,  and  liiiiiiatMi^toogle 
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Weissnichtwo  politics,  dinners,  dining 
rej)arlct'S,  and  other  ephemeral  triviali- 
ties, proceeds  to  remind  us  of  what  vre 
knew  well  already:  that  bwrwr  H 
may  be  with  Mctaphjaiei,  and  other 
abstract  Science  ori,;inatiner  in  the  Head 
{Verstand)  alone,  no  Life-1'hilosophy 
(LebetuphUojiophie)f  such  as  this  of 
dolhaa  pielcods  to  ba,  which  origi- 
nates equally  in  the  Charadar 
nuth),  and  equally  speaks  thereto,  can 
attain  its  significance  tdi  the  Character 
itself  is  known  and  seen ;  "  till  the 
Author's  View  of  the  World  (  HWteis- 
tichi),  and  how  he  actively  and  pas- 
sively came  by  such  view,  are  clear :  in 
short,  till  a  biography  of  hiro  has  been 
philoaophtoo-pocticailly  writteo,  and 
philosophico-poeticallyTead.''  **Nay,'' 
adds  he,  "  were  the  speculative  scien- 
tific Truth  even  known,  you  still,  in 
this  inquiring  age,aslcyourseli,VV  hence 
cane  it,  and  Whv,  and  How?— and 
feat  notttiU,  ifno  MllariBay  be,  Fancy 
liave  sha|)f  fl  out  an  answer;  and,  either 
in  the  authentic  lineaments  of  Fact,  or 
the  forged  ones  of  Fiction,  a  complete 

Sictaie  and  Gcnetical  Hbtory  or  tin 
laa  and  his  spiritual  Endeavour  lies 
before  you.  TJnt  ^vhy,"  says  the  Ho- 
frath,  and  indee<l  say  we,  "do  I  dilate 
on  the  uses  of  our  Tcuieisdruck.'^  Bio- 
graphy ?  Tba  great  Harr  Minislar  too 
Goethe  has  panatratingly  remarked 
that  *  AJan  is  properly  the  onh/  object 
that  interests  man  thus  I  too  have 
noted,  tliat  in  VYeissnichtwo  our  whole 
convenation  ia  little  or  nothing  alae 
but  Biography  or  Autobiography ;  e?er 
humano-anecdoiiral  (rncnsc/ilich -finec- 
dotisch).  Biography  is  by  nature  the 
most  universally  profitable,  universally 
pleasant  of  all  things :  especially  Bio- 
graphy of  distin^iished  individuals. 

"  By  this  lime,  mein  Vtrthrtester 
(my  ^lo&i  Esteemed},"  contumes  he, 
wiui  an  doqnance  which,  uuImb  the 
words  be  purloined  from  TeuMsdrbckh, 
or  "some  trick  of  his,  as  we  suspect,  is 
well  nigh  unaccountable,  "  by  this 
time,  you  are  iairly  plunged  iyerluft) 
in  that  mighty  forest  of  Clotbea-Philo* 
aophy;  and  looking  round,  as  all 
readers  do,  with  astonishment  enough. 
Such  [)ortionsand  passa','e8  as  yuu  have 
already  mastered,  and  brought  tu  |>aper, 
oould  noi  but  awaken  a  strange  curio- 
aity  touching  the  nind  they  issued  firom ; 
the  perhaps  unparalleled  psychical 
meclianism,  which  manufactured  such 
matter,  and  emitted  it  to  the  light  of 
day.  Had  TeufelMlioeUi  also  aftte 


and  mother  ;  did  he,  at  one  time,  weir 
drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon-meat  I 
Did  he  ever,  in  rapture  and  tears, 
-dasp  a  friend's  boaons  Co  haa;  loofca 
he  also  wistfully  into  the  long  bufhd- 
aisle  of  the  Fast,  where  only  winds,  and 
their  low  harsh  moan,  give  inarticulate 
answer?  Has  he  fought  duels; — good 
Heaven  1  how  did  he  comport  hiaisdf 
when  in  Love  ?  By  what  singuhtf  stair- 
steps, in  short,  and  Riibterranean  pas- 
sages, and  sloughs  of  Despair,  and  steep 
Pisgsh  bills,  has  he  reaelMd  thia  won- 
derful prophetic  Hebron  (a  true  Oid- 
Clothes  Jewry)  where  he  now  dwells  ? 

"  To  all  these  natural  questions  the 
voice  of  public  iiistory  is  as  yet  silent. 
Certain  only  that  bt  baa  been,  and  is, 
a  Pilgrim,  and  T^sfitter  from  a  far 
Country ;  more  or  less  footsore  and 
Iravtl-soiled  ;  has  parted  with  road- 
companions;  fallen  among  thieves,  been 
poMMied  by  bad  oookeiy,  blistered  with 
bugbites ;  nevertheless,  at  every  stage 
(for  tli^y  have  let  him  pass),  has  had  the 
Bill  to  discliarge.  But  the  whole  parti- 
culars of  his  Route,  his  \\  eather-obser- 
vations,  the  piclusaMue  Sbelebaa  be 
took,  though  all  legolaily  jotted  down 
(in  indelible  sympathetic-ink  by  an 
invisible  interior  Penman),  are  these 
nowhere  forthcoming?  Perhaps  quite 
lost:  one  other  mu  of  that  mighty 
Volume  (of  human  Memory)  left  to 
fly  abroad,  tinprinted,  unpublished, 
unbound  up,  as  waste  paper;  and  rot, 
the  sport  or  rainy  winds  ? 

No,  verthrttUer  Herr  Jlerfw^gekr, 
in  no  wise  1  I  here,  by  the  unexampled 
favour  you  stand  in  with  our  Sage, 
send  not  a  Biography  only,  but  an 
Autobiography:  at  least  the  roateriab 
for  such;  wherefrom,  if  I  misreckon 
not,  your  perspicacity  will  draw  fullest 
insight  ;  and  so  the  whole  Philosophy 
and  Philosopher  of  Clothes  stand  clear 
to  the  wondering  eyes  of  England; 
nay  thence,  through  America,  through 
Hindoslan,  and  the  antipodal  New 
Holland,  finally  conquer  {einnehmen^ 
great  part  of  this  terrestrial  Planet  1" 

Ana  now  let  the  sympathising  reader 
judge  of  our  feeling  when,  in  place  of 
this  same  Autobiography  with  *'  fullest 
insight,"  we  find  —  Six  considerable 
Paper- BAGS,  carefully  sealed^  and 
amihed  aooocasively,  in  gih  Cbina-inb, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Six  southern 
Zodiacal  Signs,  beginning  at  Libra ;  in 
the  inside  of  which  sealed  Bags,  lie 
miscellaneous  masses  of  Sheets,  and 
ofrenar  Shaida  and  Mpiy  written  in 
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ProfessorTeiifel»dn.»ckh*s  scarce-legible 
cursiv-sciinji ;  and  treating  of  all  ima- 
ginable Uungi»  under  the  Zodiac  and 
above  it,  but  of  his  own  penonal  hk- 
tory  only  at  me  intervals,  and  then  in 
tbe  most  enig^matic  manner! 

W  hole  fascicles  there  are,  wherein 
the  Professor,  or,  as  he  here  speaking 
in  the  third  person  calbhimMU;«'the 
Wanderer,'*  in  not  once  named.  Then 
asjain,  amidst  what  seems '  to  be  a 
Metaphysico-theological  Disquisition, 
**  Detached  Tboughu  on  the  Steam- 
enf?ine,"  or "  The  continued  Poaribility 
of  Prophecy,"  we  shall  meet  with  some 
quite  private,  not  unimportant  Bioera- 
pliical  fact.  On  certain  sheets  stand 
DieamSt  authentic  or  not,  while  the 
circumjacent  waking  Actions  are  omit- 
ted. Anecdotes,  of[enest  without  date 
of  place  or  time,  tly  loosely  on  separate 
alips,  like  Sib)'iiine  leaves.  Inter- 
•peried  alto  are  kmg  purely  Auto- 
biographical delineatiooat  yet  without 
connexion,  without  recognisable  co- 
jherence ;  so  unini|K)rt;mt,  so  super- 
fluously minute,  they  almost  remind 
ua  of  P.  P.  Cleric  of  this  Paridt." 
Thus  does  famine  of  intelligence  altei^ 
nate  with  waste.    Selection,  order  ap- 

fears  to  be  unknown  to  the  IVofessor. 
n  all  Bags  the  same  imbroglio ;  only 
periiaps  in  the  Bag  CaprKom^  and 
those  near  it,  the  confusion  a  little 
worse  confounded.  Close  by  a  rather 
eloquent  Oration  Ou  receiving  the 
DoctorVIlat,*'  lie  washbills  marked 
huM  (settled).  His  Travels  are  in- 
dicated  by  the  Street- Advertisements 
of  the  various  cities  he  has  visited  ; 
of  which  Street- Advertisements,  in  most 
living  tongues,  here  is  perhaps  the  com- 
ptetest  collection  extant. 

So  that  if  the  Clothes  Volume  itself 
was  too  like  a  Chaos,  we  have  now 
instead  of  the  solar  Luminary  lliat 
ahoukl  still  it,  the  airy  limbo  whidi 
by  intermiiture  will  farther  volatilise 
and  discompose  it  1  As  we  shall  per- 
haps see  it  our  duty  ultimately  to  dc- 

Ksit  these  Six  Paper  iiags  in  the 
itish  Museum,  fiullier  description, 
and  all  vituperation  of  them,  may  be 
spared  Biography  or  Autobiography  of 
Teufelsdrockh  there  is,  clearly  enough, 
none  to  be  gleaned  here :  at  most  some 
sketchy,  shadowy,  fugitive  likoMss  of 
him  mav,  by  unheard-of  eiibrts,  partly 
of  intellect  partly  of  imagination,  oii 
tlui  Side  of  Editor  and  of  Header,  rise 
up  between  them.  Only  as  a  gaseous- 
chaoac  Appendix  to  that  aqueons- 


chaotic  Volume  can  the  contents  of  the 
Six  Bags  hover  round  us,  and  portions 
thereof  be  incorporated  with  our  deli- 
neation of  it. 

Daily  and  nightly  does  the  Edtlor 
sit  (with  green  spectacles)  deciphering 
these  unimaginable  Documents  from 
their  perplexed  curtiv'ickrift ;  col- 
lating them  with  the  almost  equally 
unimaginable  Volume,  which  standa  in 
legible  print.  Over  such  a  universal 
medley  of  high  and  low,  of  hot,  cold, 
moist  and  dry,  is  be  here  struggling 
(by  union  of  like  with  like,  which  is 
Method)  to  build  a  firm  Bridge  for 
British  travellers.  Never  perhaps  since 
our  tirst  Bridge-builders,  Sui  and  Deatli, 
built  that  stupendous  Ardi  from  Hell- 
gate  to  the  Earth,  did  any  Pontifex,  or 
Pontiff,  undertake  such  a  task  as  the 

{jresent  Editor.  For  in  this  Arch  loo, 
eading  as  we  humbly  presume,  fi^r 
othervraids  than  that  gcuid  primeval 
00^  tbe  materials  are  to  be  nshed  up 
from  the  weltering  deep,  and  down 
from  the  simmering  air,  here  one  mass, 
there  another,  and  cuuninuly  cemented, 
while  the  elements  boil  beneath :  nor 
is  there  any  supernatural  force  to  do  it 
with  ;  but  simply  the  Diligence  and 
feeble  thinking  Faculty  of  an  English 
Editor,  endeavouring  to  evolve  printed 
Creatioo  out  of  a  German  printed  and 
written  Chaos,  wherein,  ai  he  aboots 
to  and  fro  in  it,  catherintr,  clutching, 
piecing  the  Why  to  the  far-distant 
W  herefore,  his  whole  Faculty  and  Self 
aie  liise  to  be  swallowed  op. 

Patiently,  under  these  incessant  toils 
and  avjitutions,  does  the  Editor,  dismiss* 
ing  all  anger,  see  his  otherwise  robust 
health  declining;  some  fracliou  of  his 
allotted  natural  sleep  nightly  leaving 
him,  and  little  but  an  inflamed  nervous- 
system  to  l>e  looked  for.  What  is  the 
use  of  Health,  or  of  Life,  if  not  to 
do  some  work  therewith  T  And  whst 
woric  nobler  than  transplantii^  fiive^ 
Tliought  into  tlie  barren  domestic  soil; 
except  indeed  planting  Thought  of  your 
own,  which  the  fewest  ate  pnvileged  to 
do?  WiM  as  it  looks,  this  Philosophy 
of  Clothes,  can  we  ever  reach  its  real 
meaning,  promises  to  reveal  new-eomil^ 
Eras,  the  first  dim  rudiments  and  al- 
ready-budding germs  of  a  nobler  Flra, 
in  Universal  Histoiy.  Is  not  snch  a 
prize  worth  some  striving?  Forward 
with  us,  courageous  reader;  he  it  to- 
wards failure,  or  towards  succes:» !  I1ie 
latter  thou  sbarest  with  us,  the  former 
also  is  not  all  our  own. 
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It  may  be  supposed,  thnt  because  the 
principal  members  of  tins  society  have 
been  but  a  short  while  known,  and 
that  but  locally,  thty  are  not  consider- 
able enough  as  pnblie  divacters  for 
the  full  ami  rigia  exnmination  of  criti- 
cism. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  persons  whom  we  are 
aboQt  to  intaodoce  bave  bean,  and  are 
still,  the  leaders  of  multitudes  of  men  ; 
and  may,  at  no  distant  jHjriod  ('<uch 
are  the  signs  of  the  times),  be  actually 
enrolled  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  land. 
It  tbeielbre  bMomcs  with  na  a  kind  of 
duty,  to  look  well  into  tlie  motives  of 
men  who  have  obtruded  themselves  on 
notice,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  general 
Kood.  We  Mve  had  inalancea  enough 
of  the  misplaced  reliances  of  the  people. 
The  French,  in  1792,  h;ul  surely  a  ter- 
rible lesson  I  Robespierre  was  consi- 
dered a  saint,  until  he  iiad  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  shew  himself  a  monster;  and 
the  areadfol  butcheries  and  inhuman 
crimes  committee!  by  his  ( olleagues  — 
men  who,  before  they  became  possessed 
of  power,  were  looked  upon  as  the  true 
disciples  of  Jottice— oaght  to  make  ns 
paose  and  look  about  us  ere  we  trust 
ourselves  with  any  new  professors  of 
patriotism.  Say  they,  "  Kxamine  our 
public  conduct  as  you  choose,  but  re- 
member prinde  life  is  sacred  ?*'  We 
are  prepared  with  our  answer.  "  No  I 
that  man  who  takes  upon  himself  tlie 
admired  character  of  a  patriot,  becomf'>^, 
as  it  were,  immediately  enrobed  in  ex- 
cellence; Virtue  takes  him  by  the 
hand,  and  every  vice  steps  aside,  that 
he  may  shine  with  full  eflTect  upon  the 
gazing  eyes  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 
We  must  be  sure  that  this  is  really  the 
ease;  if  not,  our  delusion  would  be 
ibtal.  VVhen  he  h^s  entered  into  ofBoe, 
and  is  intrusted  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, then  indeed,  and  not  tdl  then, 
does  that  demon  Interest  lift  off  the 
doak,  and  display  to  our  wondering 
senses  that  he  is  not  ordy  a  man  who 
has  been  our  guide,  but  (what  is  but 
too  frequently  llie  case),  a  man  with 
aomething  of  the  spirit  infernal  in  him. 
Are  we  to  wait  for  this  lucky  mo- 
ment ?" 

Plutarch,  in  sketching  the  Lives  of 
Eminent  illm,  says  it  is  not  by  their 
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public  transactions  that  wo  can  judge 
of  them,  for  in  those  they  are  guarded  ; 
but  in  the  trivial  atfairs  in  private  life, 
for  there  they  unsuspiciously  discover 
the  secret  springs  of  nature.  Lord 
Byron's  eccentricities,  peccadilloes,  anrl 
even  family  secrets,  were  considered 
fair  subjects  for  criticism ;  and  why 
Lnd  Byron,  more  than  any  other 
public  roan  ?  Is  a  man,  we  would 
ask,  permitted  to  pn^ach  morality  to 
us,  and  are  we  not  allowed  the  liberty 
to  inquire  whether  he  himself  be  moral 
or  not?  Or  shall  that  old  maxim  be 
followed,  *'  Mind  what  the  monk  says, 
and  not  what  he  does?"  Are  we  to 
take  a  man  upon  his  word,  who,  without 
any  apparent  motive,  comes  forward 
to  be  our  friend,  without  our  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  such  extraordinary 
liberality  And  how  are  we  to  pene- 
trate into  his  motives  ?  W  hy,  by  his 
geneial  character  I  by  what  he  haa 
been,  and  by  what  he  ia.  Now  in  like 
manner,  then,  wdl  we  examine  those 
men  who  have  thus  come  forward  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  people  ;  not  by  what 
they  are  professing  to  be,  but  by  what 
they  have  been  known  to  be,  and  what 
they  are  known  to  be  now  :  and  mark, 
in  doing  this  we  arc  not  goin.;  to  enter 
into  the  secret  chamber,  to  see  how 
they  conduct  their  fomily  or  transact 
their  business,  but  by  their  general 
character  and  appearance  —  by  that 
which,  though  not  distinctly  public, 
yet  comes  under  the  public  eye.  And 
now,  or  in  what  odier  way,  we  would 
ask,  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  judge  of 

candidates  ? 

Before  entering  upon  our  task,  we 
shall  just  take  the  liberty  to  drop  a 
word  or  so  to  those  who  delight  so 
much  in  the  hard  names,  scurrility, 
and  personality,  when  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  Scurrility  is 
abuse  applied  without  proof ;  and  what 
is  called  personality  is  even  in  some 
cases  allowable.  Speakers  lay  claim 
to  all  the  outward  gifts  of  nature,  such 
as  a  fine  person,  a  natural  grace,  &c. ; 
and  what  is  considered  to  oe  subject 
to  praise^  is  surely  equally  liable  to 
censure.  Writers  who  only  offer  their 
thoughts  to  the  public,  can  only  have 
their  thoughts  criticised ;  but  speakers 
as 
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—  men  who  back  their  opiaknit  with 

all  the  assistance  of  their  person,  of 
course  subject  l)Olh  to  the  free  remarks 
of  the  public.  With  tliis  preface,  then, 
will  we  introduce  those  individuals 
who  have  made  themselTes  so  popular 
in  this  Northern  I  'nion. 

Eneas  Mackenzik,  though  now 
deceased,  yet  as  he  may  be  considered 
to  have  ben  one  of  the  Ibundcn  of 
this  society,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of 
jears  the  principal  support  of  liadi- 
ealism  in  tne  north  of  England,  is  cer- 
Hinljr  deeervinff  of  the  most  especial 
notice.  Mr.  Mackenrie  was  by  birth 
a  Scotchman,  and  was  brought  from 
that  country  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  settled  in  Newcastle.  He 
was  tangbt  no  trade,  and  his  ftnk  at- 
tsmpt  to  creep  out  of  obscurity  was, 
when  a  schoolmaster,  in  (ndeavouring 
to  draw  together  a  congregation  of  the 
religious  of  his  country,  by  preaching 
in  his  school-room  on  Satiaays;  but 
neither  his  laboms  as  a  minisler,  nor 
his  abilities  as  a  pedagogue,  "leem  to 
have  been  much  adujitcd  to  his  taste, 
Ibr  be  soon  laid  tliese  aside  and  com- 
menoed  printer  and  publisher,  with  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Dent.  Their 
first  publication  was  the  History  of 
Nort  hum  her  land  y  and  of  which  Eneas 
Mackenzie  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  author,  or  mther  compiler.  With 
such  like  works  as  this  did  lie  gradually 
usher  his  name  into  notice,  as  a  man 
of  talent ;  and,  like  a  true  candidate 
for  popularity,  took  every  advantage  of 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country  in 
1819  to  gratify  that  universal  taste — a 
wish  to  be  known.  In  conjunction 
with  others,  be  established  political 
dobs  in  the  neighbooihood,  and  got 
up  the  meeting  about  the  Manchester 
litisiness-  before  detailed  ;  and  what 
was  more,  like  a  good  politician  as  he 
was,  secured  all  the  honours  of  those 
affkirs  to  himself.  The  times  getting 
settled,  he  sunk  again  into  a  state  cv 
— *  "  nhgcuritv,  and  was  for  a 
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diat  darling  passion  of  all  great  men — 
a  desire  to  rule  alone.  He  formed  a 
committee  of  a  number  of  individuals, 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  tl>^ 
but  their  confidence  and  olBcioaeness, 
and  who  were,  in  every  respect,  much 
his  inferior  in  point  of  tact  and  know- 
ledge ;  always,  however,  taking  par- 
ticular care  to  reserve  for  himself  that 
most  important  post,  ^  secretsiyshsp. 
With  these  decent  tools,  he  for  a  num- 
ber of  vears  acted  to  perfection  tlie 
premier  statesman  in  miniature ;  eveij 
luie  and  rsgulation  emanatnd  fipom  bs 
att>inventive  bratn  :  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  society,  and  every 
job  —  masons,  joiners'  work,  and  all- 
were  at  his  nod  disposed  of  to  proper 
perMMs.  If  a  tmvcwns  ledurer  oaoM 
to  the  town,  the  institution  was  sure  to 
patronise  the  literary  vvanderer;  and 
during  his  stay  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
generally  seen  m  his  companv,  as  the  | 
understood  patron.  The  roles — for 
there  were  always  new  rules  wanting — 
required,  of  course,  to  be  printed,  and, 
consequently,  were  all  executed  by  this 
type  of  a  patriot ;  until  his  bill,  at  the 
yws  end,  invariably  amounted  to  a 
very  gentlemanlike  salary.  In  Amtf 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  like  a  mo-t  ftaeacions 
man,  contrived  to  make  this  noble  in- 
stitution a  source  of  honour,  profit,  and  , 
power  to  himself.  ' 

A  coalition  was  formed  in  the  so- 
ciety against  him,  but  he  easily  Kaffled 
his  opponents  by  that  secret  power 
of  his,  the  committee.  Nearly  every 
member  of  this  select  party  was  yev 
after  year  re-elected  into  his  snug 
place ;  and  if  two  or  three  fresh  faces 
were  admitted  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, care  was  taken  that  they  were 
only  such  as  would  bend  to  the  parti* 
cular  look  of  this  Radical  dictator. 
At  last  his  intriguing  conduct  became 
so  notorious,  that  to  attack  him,  month 
after  month,  was  for  a  considerable 
time  the  principal  support  of  a  maga- 
zine of  that  town,  called  tiie  Nitrthem 
rnf>»  BuU:  in  one  of  the  fJT^Sl^ij^  Googib 
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call  Eneas  Mackentie  a  Radical,"  fcs. 
f^^r.  W  ith  this  itHtiiiitioii,  however, 
aliliough  he  was  for  a  short  while 
dnven  away  by  these  exposures,  did 
hit  tmAvm  to  aomse  himMif,  until 
Baferai  ODoe  mon  aonaded  fiom  hti 
tttrbulent  voice. 

In  establishing  the  Union,  he  was 
SMM  quite  so  mucli  at  home ;  not  tliat 
lie  Mid  any  duliiDi  to  htn  tibe  fltomy 
foar  of  Radictli«9  bat  to  be  in  union, 
he  well  knew,  was  not  to  command 
alone :  there  were  too  many  for  him  to 
•liore  the  glory  of  the  day.  Attwood 
was  innnaMely  aboro  hiai  in  wenltli, 
Fife  WM  bis  superior  in  nnk,  and 
Larkin  a  much  better  speaker ;  anfl,  as 
we  observed  before,  to  figure  as  the  third 
son  was  not  Mr.  Mackenzie's J'orU, 
certainly  cieitad  bimwlf  0ir  thia 
•  aaaoeiation,  yet  be  alwiqra  spoke  of  bia 
moderate  cotles^es  with  great  coin- 
tempt  to  his  Radical  cronies.  He 
lived  to  see  the  Union, firmly  estar 
bHAad,  iHwn,  attbe  beginning  of  the 
laat  year  (at  the  lime  the  cbowra  was 
rapring  at  Newcastle),  he  was  seized  by 
that  fatal  disorder,  and  died  in  the 
£ourse  of  o[ie  night.  11  is  death  would 
bave  bpoogbt  bia  lunily  into  gieal 
distress,  but  for  the  timely  aanslanee 
of  Messrs.  Attwood  and  Fife  ;  for  in 
dying,  he  unfortunately  earned  away 
with  him  all  the  ability  of  his  house : 
bia  son,  tboogfa  of  age,  and  of  the 
achool  of  Levellers,  b^ng  a  vain  and 
simpering  sort  of  a  young  man,  and  in- 
49ipable  of  managing  his  fadier  s  busi- 
BCia.  Several  petty  attempts  haie  lately 
been  HMMle  to  bring  tbia  num  once  more 
into  notice.  A  penny  subscription  was 
some  time  since  entered  into  by  the 
iieformers  of  Newcastle,  to  present  to 
Eail  Gi«y  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  token 
of  their  approval  of  bia  conduct  on  the 
Reform-bill  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
it  got  exj)ended  in  the  purchase  of  ele- 
«mtiy  bound  copies  of  Mackenzie's 
Ukiormi^NarikMmbirlmidani  Ntw- 
•flflsliff ,  wUch  were  sent  off  aome  weeka 
apo  to  our  chief  statesman,  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  tiatlering  epistle  from 
John  Fife.  The  preaiier,  as  in  duty 
boond,  certainly  letomed  an  answer, 
civil  indeed,  but  not  very  remarkable 
for  gratitude.  Poor  Grey!  Tlie  Nevo- 
caxtk  Journal  has  extracted  some  spor- 
tive waggery  from  tliese  proceedings. 

We  are  poiticnlar  in  oar  descriptien 
of  Mr.  Mackentie,  as  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  the  leading  Radical  in 
tlie  nortli  of  England.  Undoubtedly 


be  was  a  man  of  grant  indnstiy,  of 

determined  perseverance,  and,  for  oT>e 
self-educated,  of  the  most  extensive 
informalioD,  as  well  as  being  what  may 
be  called  a  perfect  ealcnlator,  that  i8,a 
politician  in  the  real  sense  oftiiewasd; 
for  although  popularity  may  be  said 
to  have  always  been  his  god,  yet  upon 
every  occasion  he  knew  well,  as  the 
old  adage  bas  it,  on  vdiich  side  of  the 
dike  the  son  ^one  upon.  Asa  speaker, 
lie  was  more  distinguished  for  calm 
reasoning  than  animation,  or  any  of 
the  other  graces  of  oratory.  Indeed 
bis  appearance  was  not  much  adaptad 
ibr  the  forum,  being  of  the  maiestic 
height  of  four  feet  some  two  or  three 
inches,  with  a  small  head  and  small 
eyes ;  and  though  we  believe  he  could 
trace  his  blood  as  ftr  back  aa  Ibedaya 
of  Ossian,  he  was  not  of  the  long- 
legged  tribe  :  his  voice,  too,  corre- 
sponded with  his  inches.  The  great 
secret  of  his  power  lay  in  his  subtle 
nnnagenent  of  pardeolar  Indindnala, 
with  a  judieions  regard  to  dM  inlncali 
of  all  ;  qualities,  certainly,  very  essen- 
tial for  a  leader,  and  which  would  have 
gained  bim  the  esteem  of  all  li is  party, 
but  for  that  gigantic  desirs  of  his  to 
rule  alone:  a  weakness  which  broke 
out  more  frequently  than  was  consist- 
ent with  policy,  and  in  the  stormy 
period  of  1819  di^usted  many  of  his 
iHeods. 

In  forming  an  idea  of  a  character 
who  would  wish  to  bring  mankind 
down  to  a  level,  one  would  oaturally 
imagine  a  being  whose  notions  wesB 
too  rough  to  renab  the  tinsel  fopperias 
of  the  day ;  the  ostentatious  but  useless 
luxury  of  costly  furniture  ;  and,  above 
all,  what  IS  lu  the  eye  of  the  Libertist, 
that  nuMt  senseleas  of  all  distinclions, 
a  title.  Sucli,  however,  was  not  the 
character  of  this  old  Reformer,  what- 
ever he  mitrht  say  in  j»vi1)1jc  about  the 
equality  of  man,  atui  the  absurdity  of 
ihan  being  any  other  diatinetion  than 
that  of  WKMrth  and  talent.  Such  asser- 
tions went  no  farther  with  him  than  in 
the  theoretical  part;  in  tl»e  practical 
department  he  shewed  his  rehued  taste, 
by  adopting  the  very  vieea  which  bis 
profesHons  condemned.  In  his  dreas^ 
he  not  only  displayed  that  scrupulous 
nicety  so  remarkable  in  men  o(  his 
inches,  but  was  even  gaudy,  and  dis- 
played a  boyish  fondness  for  the  siUy 
feshions  of  the  time  that  was-certainly 
far  beneath  his  years.  The  style  of  his 
bousei  too>  was  magaiAcent  —  it  was 
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perfiKtly  loaded  with  tlie  tnpMiiritkg 

of  finery;  and  he  was  cons  dt?ro(l  hy 
all  who  knew  him  to  have  the  most 
lordly  taste  of  any  tradesman  in  the 
town.  Nor  men  hit  idcM  confined  to 
thit  mere  sohd  and  outward  shew  of 
prandeur;  honoured  appellations,  how- 
ever strange  lliey  may  seem,  liad  tfieir 
singular  sound  even  upon  his  ears:  hit 
daogbtnr  (who»  by  the  by,  was  cuafully 
educated  in  all  tho  French  nonsense  of 
the  ajfe),  in  writini?  to  liim,  never  di- 
rected in  the  plain  republican  style  of 
•'To  Mr.  Mackenzie/'  &c.,  bat  hy  the 
more  courtly  designation  of To  Eneat 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,"  &c.  &c.  In  short, 
every  thmg  that  we  can  rrcollect  about 
this  man  gives  the  lie  to  his  professions, 
and  clearly  proves,  thai  though  Fortime 
brought  bun  out  in  the  rough  and  open 
character  of  a  Uadical,  Nature  had  evi- 
dently intended  hnn  for  ao  aristocrat* 
if  not  for  an  autocrat. 

CB4BLBB  AtTWOOO,  Esq.,  of  tbc 
Northern  Political  Union,  and  brother 
to  Thomas  Attwood,  of  the  Uirming- 
ham  Union,  is  a  gentleman  who  stands 
high  in  the  raonied  world,  and  is  of 
coostdenble  note  on  what  it  called 
the  toif,  being  the  owner  of  a  number 
of  race-horses,  and  a  great  patron  of 
those  old  Kn^lisli  sports,  lie  lives  m 
elegant  style  at  Wickham,  a  village  lu 
the  county  of  Duihaai,  five  milet  ftom 
Newcastle,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  eiass- man u Victory  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tyne ;  at  which,  it  is  said, 
he  employs  upwards  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  by  whom  he  is  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  for  his  kindness  and 
liberality  as  a  master,  lie  tirsl  became 
known  as  a  public  man  by  presiding 
over  the  Gateshead  meeting,  and  at  the 
time  the  Reform-bill  was  in  agitation, 
oAsred  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that 
then-talked-of  new  borough ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, at  one  of  Uie  festivities 
which  usually  take  place  at  thoee 
fiiendly  seasons,  the  wine  operated  so 
powerfully  as  to  catise  him  to  give  the 
most  unequivocal  demonstrations  that 
he  was  more  nt»n  Anti-thnn  •  BadiMil 


wt  ^lth,  like  the  kiag'e  name,  as  Ri- 
cliard  savs,  being  as  a  tower  of  strength 
to  their  cause.  He  was  the  hrst  chair* 
man  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  com- 
nencemeot  displayed  oensidend>le  ac- 
tivity and  address ;  but  when  it  became 
so  dangerously  hot  by  the  agency  of  that 
tirebrand  Larkin,  his  zeal  somewhat 
alrated,  and  he  was  suspected  of  again 
leaning  towaide  hit  old  lailing — Tmy- 
ism.  His  ardour,  however,  returned 
in  its  full  miijht  with  the  I'nion  a  Hitle 
before  Uie  late  general  election ;  he  no 
doubt  contidering  it  wise  to  gadier  tut 
ineodt  asound  him  before  an  expected 
storm.  On  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
rejjresentation  of  Newcastle;  but  not- 
witiistanding  he  was  proposed  by  hit 
elegant  friend  John  Fife,  and  backed 
by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  uniie<l  Re- 
formers, be  was  on  the  appointed  ilay 
weighed  and  found  waniing.  lie  has 
tiooe  retired,  at  it  were,  into  die  very 
botom  of  this  politioal  society,  and 
has,  we  believe,  received  much  conso- 
lation in  being  able  now  and  then  to 
annoy  his  more  succe^lul  oppooeuLs  ; 
and  wat,  we  undentand,  not  the  hit 
man  who  afliiHed  in  forwarding  the 
petition  for  the  return  of  Mattiiew 
Bell,  the  Tory  member  for  Northum- 
berland. 

Mr.  Attwood't  cfaatacter  may  be 

summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  he  it  a 
vain,  lively,  and  an  exceedingly  loqua- 
cious roan,  and,  like  all  great  talkers, 
delights  most  in  that  subject  which  re- 
lates to  himself.  The  case  which  we 
introduced  in  our  former  number  about 
Hepburn,  the  leader  of  the  p  tmen,  at 
the  meeting  in  the  S^ttal,was  certainly 
a  good  point ;  but  with  ^is  exception, 
we  remembo*  of  him  no  other  instances 
of  superior  intellec  t :  it  was  one  of 
those  lucky  hits  which  occasionally 
tlash  from  shallow  vivacity.  Eneas 
Mackemie  always  spoke  of  his  judg- 
ment with  great  contempt,  and  consi- 
dered his  opinions  upon  relis^  ous  mat- 
ters to  be  much  upon  a  par  with  the  , 
•unentitioiiA  dnwrnim  ATttQigittzBd  by  Google 
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pied  fo  inequentl^  Uie  ptgM  of  the 
newspeper  firan»  ts  a  native  of  New* 

castle,  and,  to  make  use  of  our  north- 
ern saying,  so  were  his  fathers  be- 
fore hioi.  His  grand-papa,  who  was  a 
dtoentaort  of  nan,  kept  a  stay* 
ei^t  shop-  in  a  narrow  but  ancient 
lane  of  that  canny  town,  called  Denton 
Chare;  and,  God  knows,  would  have 
lifted  up  his  bands  with  amaze  could 
he  here  been  told  that  the  son  of  bis 
son  woaM  by  and  by  roll  past  that 
very  street  in  his  chariot  and  four;  but 
the  days  now  are  fur  finer  thaii  the 
days  of  old.  Tlieir  son,  that  is  the 
fiitber  of  the  present  subject,  was  (for  it 
seems  they  had  some  sprinkling  of  the 
aspiring  blood  in  their  veins)  put  to  be 
a  surgeon;  and,  as  the  land  at  that 
time  was  not  overspread  with  those 
loeast^like  gentlemen,  he  had  a  6ir 
opportunity  to  raise  himself  upon  a 
proper  footing  with  the  punctilious 
gentry  of  a  country  town;  and  John, 
our  present  man,  was  of  course  ushered 
into  the  world  a  bonmoft.  The  whole 
family  —  and  they  were  not  a  lew- 
were  remarkable  for  their  tonish  air ; 
they  looked,  mdeed,  as  if  fashion  had 
adopted  them  as  her  especial  fitvourites ; 
their  dress,  their  manners,  and  their 
language  being  all  most  exquisitely 
fine.  Our  young  Radical  (who,  by  the 
by,  would  at  that  time,  to  use  his  own 
ODOiitry's  phrase,  have  bnmt  to  the 
bone  at  the  very  name)  was  at  a  proper 
age  presented  with  the  lancet;  and, 
if  report  goes  true,  was  in  no  ways 
backward  in  cutting  and  maiming; 
and,  though  the  times  were  not  dieo  so 
excitable  as  they  are  now,  he  yet  gave 
some  strong  indications  of  his  inclina- 
tion for  notoriety.  The  intervals  be- 
tween this  and  manhood  were  filled  up 
b^  careAilly cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  Madame  Show ;  during  which  he 
became  the  envy  of  all  the  medical  beaux 
of  the  town,  the  leader  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  break -neck  sports  —  a 
hunt;  and,  as  loyalty  was  then  all  the 
vogue,  paraded  in  most  magnificent 
style  in  plumes,  sword,  and  tassels, 
the  formidable  chevalier  of  that  tre- 
mendous body  the  Tyne  Cossacks. 
At  that  period  when  man  (airly  begins 
to  seek  the  bubble  reputation,  and  our 
friend  had  planted  his  foot  upon  the 
world  for  himself,  the  first  scheme  that 
was  put  in  operation  was  to  oflfer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  ibr  the  Infirmary  of 
Newcastle,  to  be  put  upon  the  list  of 
the  diflerent  bone-setters  and  bone- 


breakeit  of  that  establishment ;  but,  as 
envy,  they  say,  hath  a  thousand  Imigues, 

and  the   devil   himself  cannot  bear 
merit,  so  our  hero,  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  found  himself  in  the  same , 
predicament  as  his  fHend  Attwood  did 
at  the  wind-up  of -the  last  election. 
Disappointment  is  certainly  a  provok- 
ing thint:,  and  no  man  of  spirit  will 
put  tamely  up  with  it;  so  Mr.  Fife,  to 
solace  himself  Ibr  this  mortiftcatica, 
very  wisely  thought  of  getting  an  ia- 
firmar\'  of  his  own  ;  and  as  he  coold 
not  conveniently  attend  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  so,  m  conjunction  with  ano- 
ther gentleman,  be  erected  (that  is,  by 
subsoiption)  an  establishment  for  the 
diseases  of  the  eye.    And  here,  if  you 
please,  we  will  ju.Ht  take  a  glance  at 
this  gentleman's  surgical  or  medical  * 
abilities :  as  his  style  was  original,  it  is 
deserving  of  notice.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  institution,  the  grand 
system  that  was  to  eradicate  all  dis- 
eases of  the  visual  organs  was  by  a 
powerful  and  frequent  application  of 
the  lancet,  well  assisted  by  that  penu- 
rious wi-etch  I,ow  Diet ;  but  a  short 
description  perhaps  will  not  be  unne- 
cessary.  Let  the  reader,  if  possible, 
imagine  himself  to  be  so  untbrtunate 
as  to  have  jtist  received  an  injury  in 
the  most  valuable  of  all  his  senses  — 
his  sight,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
too  poor  to  pay  for  advice ;  eager  for 
relief,  you  seek  with  a  palpitating 
heart  this  hope-full  asylum,— the  hours 
between  twelve  and  one  ;  when  you 
are  directed  into  the  narrow  passage  of 
a  common-siaed  house,  amidst  a  group 
of  half-blind  beings,  who  are  sittii^ 
huddled  together,  and  who,  moping 
over  their  misfortunes,  are  all  as  silent 
as  the  grave.   Three  or  four  yocng 
sprigs  <x  fashion  are  strutting  about,, 
occasionally  fooling  a  pulse,  by  way  of 
learning  their  trade  :  at  last  your  turn 
is  announced,  and  you  are  ushered  into 
the  room  for  examination.    The  first 
ol^ect  tfast  strikes  your  trembling  sight 
—  that  Is,  if  you  have  any  —  is  the 
table  covered  with  lancets,  setonin;^ 
needles,  lint,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
of  slaughter.    You  are  then  placed 
before  the  surgeon-general,  whom  you 
find  to  be  a  man  most  elegantly  fine, 
and  so  beaming  with  smiles,  that  you 
immediately  feel  it  would  be  almost 
heaven  to  receive  decapitation  from 
his  enchanting  hands.   Afker  a  few 
preliminaries— euch  as  a«certainins  the 
state  of  your  tongue,  the  beat  of  your 
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to  the  n;ode  of  your  life,  as — "  Are  you 
regular  in  your  habits  V  "  Yes,  sir." 
— **  But  you  occasionally  in€)ui^e  in  a 
Ihlle  spint  and  malt-liquors,  don't 
yon  7"  No,  ttr."  Wluit  do  yon 
now  fftmtxtiAy  ttdie  to  your  breakfast  ?" 
**  Some  coflR^e,  mnd  bread  and  butter, 
sir.**  *•  Bad,  very  bad  ;  won't  suit  your 
case.  What  do  you  dine  on?"  A  little 
bradi,  MriUHM,  tir,  some  butchor-Bwui, 

and  <  "   *•  You'll  go  blind ;  you'll 

lose  your  sight;  I  am  surprised  that 
your  eyes  are  as  well  as  they  are.' '  And 
iboold  you  get  to  far  at  to  attempt  a 
dopcriplioo  of  a  tupper,  it  is, — ^  Just 
step  on  one  side,  if  you  please,  we 
will  take  a  little  blood  from  you  ;  btit 
stay,  remember  yoti  muHt  talie  no 
spiriia.'*  '♦No^sif.''  "No alt.''  -No, 
tif."  "No  botcher-meat."  "No, sir." 

No  pudtlinps,  Imirti,  e;?<»s,  milk,  or 
butler."    "  Yes,  sir."    "  You  may 

have  some  cotfee  or  tea,  and  ;  but 

lit  me  tte,  you  had  better  take  no 
ooiiBt;  dry  toast  and  lea,  I  think,  will 
suit  vour  case  best.  Take  two  or  tbrco 
of  these  pills  (pr»'senlitip:  a  box)  every 
night,  more  or  less,  until  tiiey  purge 
yon  fveU ;  and  yon  mutt  be  punctnal 
in  your  attendance  here  every  other 
day.  Your  case  is  a  bad  ono  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  at  each  time,  for  some  weeks, 
you  will  have  to  lose  a  itttle  blood. 
Yon  mayiKMrgo  and  tit  dovro;  yoo 
will  be  waited  on  by  and  by."  A  sen- 
tence with  a  blood-hound  at  the  end  of 
it;  and  as  you  go  drooping  out  of  the 
room,  you  will  o>o8t  probably  hear  that 
titmnuout  oidts  tfanndtied  put  year 
ear, — **  Tell  the  girl  to  take  the  pails 
into  llie  yard!"  .And,  merciful  hea- 
vens, what  a  scene  is  there  1  Some 
deten  wretcfaet  are  stretched  out,  Iay« 
ing  on  their  l>aeka  like  Huek  sheep ; 
while  the  puppy  apprentices,  each  one 
with  a  devoted  Iwijii;  in  his  band,  are 
hard  betting  with  one  another  who  can 
make  file  blood  tqmrt  die  iutheilf 

This  description  may  very  rtiaODably 
betupposed  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
tHan  the  mere  exaggeration  of  malevo- 
lence ;  but  we  beg  to  say,  tiiat  so  far 
from  exceeding  the  bouodt  of  truth, 
we  have  carefully  abstained  from  enter- 
inc;  into  all  liie  minute  particidars,  for 
fear  that  so  accurate  an  account  might 
hare  the  ap|>earance  of  a  caricature. 
There  is  a  young  man,  a  baiter,  now 
living  at  Newcastle,  who  was  actaally 
bled  about  tbirty  times,  besides  enjoy- 
ing the  comioris  of  a  perpetual  blister. 


aad  all  the  other  dainliei  of  piytic  and 

water  gruel.  He  might  have  bees  atea 

retnilarly  ihrer  times  a- week  staggering 
out  ot  the  l">c  Inhrmary,  and  reehns^ 
home  in  a  style  not  much  unlike  that 
of  the  fioliceman,  who  a  fiew  wetkt  ago 
hurried  with  such  haste  from  theCoM- 
bath  Fields  meetinjf.  One  mominsr. 
Ins  medical  friend  had  been  so  ardent 
IB  tapping  as  to  cau:ie  him  to  lay  fiw  a 
considefable  time  in  a  stale  that  rather 
alarmed  the  youn<i  pmrtitioner,  and 
which  so  effectually  rouseil  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation,  as  to  determine 
htm  for  Ike  futuie  to  take  the  matter 
entirely  into  his  own  haadt ;  and  we 
have  frequently  heard  him  say  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  catch  hold  of  his  fleet- 
ing life  agam,  although  well  supported 
by  the  vigoroot  atwtiantee  of  oeef  aod 
bnetn.  1  ndeed,  this  pemon's  ease  was 
for  a  while  the  common  subject  of  con- 
versation; and  Mr.  Fife  was  se^'Crelv, 
but  justly  cenMia'd,  for  tlie  reckless 
freedoms  which  be  bad  tidten  with  his 
patient.  Tliere  is  scarcely,  we  believe, 
an  inhabitant  of  that  town  but  who  is 
jjcrfectly  familiar  witli  the  fact  winch 
we  have  ju.si  !»iated.  Our  friend  of  the 
hmcet,  Kowever,  like  the  most  of 
samaries,  put  too  much  iaith  in  his 
own  judgment  to  be  swerved  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  eonlinued  ttiis 
reducing  system  for  a  number  of  years, 
to  the  great  amassment  of  th^  medisat 
fraternity,  and  die  sorrowltil  experience 
of  tho^^e  whom  misfortune  led  to  this 
miscalled  asylum,  when  a  permdical  of 
a  laughing  or  sarcastic  nature  started 
up  in  the  town,  and,  anidBt  its  Mime> 
rous  jokes,  now  and  then  CMt  a  smile 
towards  the  Kye  Infirmary  ;  —  not  that 
we  would  insinuate  that  such  triflmg 
notices  could  shake  tlie  philosophical 
fooodation  of  Mr.  FifiB^s  Acory,  W  ii 
mast  be  remembered  that  enthusiasts 
are  most  acutely  sensible  to  the  toueh 
of  ridicule.  A  short  while  after  tin 5  we 
had  occasion  to  wait  upon  the  matron 
— ^e  lady  who  has  the  soperintemicneo 
of  this  blind  hospital — and  amongst 
her  general  tattle  about  the  affairs  of  the 
place,  she  observed,  "  Ah,  you  have  no 
idea  what  a  change  there  has  now  taken 
[dace.  You  raasember  what  a  Mood, 
blooding  time  we  used  to  have  on  it; 
but  now  there  is  actually  not  al>ove 
two  bled  in  tlie  week."  Mr.  Fife,  too, 
hinnelf  confctstd,  wiUi  tomethiug  like 
a  blush,  that  he  was  once  a  grsM  en- 
thusiast for  the  venesecting  art,  but 
that  bis  ardour  had  gmduaUy  cooled 
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as  be  advanced  into  the  science  of 

Tlie  pubUcalioD  to  wbi€li  if«  h«ii 

alhided  wa?  a  monthly  mn2:n7.ine,  com- 
menced at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  about 
four  years  ago,  and  which  was  for  a 
oouideftblc  period  looked  upon  as  tbe 
regular  lampooner  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, attacking  aUke  Whip,  Tory,  and 
fiadical.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  work 
aodistinffuished  for  noise  as  this  would 
OMtpe  m  notice  of  socb  a  popukritj 
hunter  as  John  Fife;  indeed  the  pro- 
prietors always  imagined  that  he  cast 
towards  them  a  singular  sort  of  a  look, 
•omething  between  ftw  and  aflection. 
When,  amongit  the  many  visits  which 
this  castigator  paid  to  the  public  cha- 
racters round  about,  a  stronjj  attack 
was  made  upon  the  tirsl  church  dig- 
Bteiy  of  tbe  town,  which  intiodnoM 
tbe  BMgaiine  to  the  particular  notice 
of  the  upper  classes;  and  Mr.  Fife, 
without  further  delay,  marclied  into  the 
bookseller's  shop,  expressed  in^  admi- 
iitioD  of  the  paper  in  question,  and 
daelaind  that  in  fiitnre  he  himsdf 
would  patronise  the  man  w^ho  wrote 
the  vicar's  article.  Such  an  unlooked- 
for  event  as  tiiis  was  like  a  lieaven- 
send  to  the  pnUishtr  and  bis  bully, 
for  by  thb  time  they  had  alieady  taken 
the  tour  of  the  place,  and  were  fairly 
brought  to  a  stand-still,  who  to  strike 
down  next ;  but  this  of  course  set  their 
witi  to  wofk,  and  the  two  bosom 
CBoniea  onee  more  smiled  upon  one 
another  —  cast  their  eyes  into  futurity, 
and  pictured  out  the  Lord  kuows  what. 
Here  was  a  go ;  John  Fife,  the  top  of 
the  toiwa,  the  man  who  drove  bk  four- 
ia-liaad  I— my  conscience,  nevermore 
abuse  Dame  Fortune!  And  now  for 
the  plot.  The  magazine  was  completed 
up  to  the  sixth  number  of  the  third 
vohime**it  was  decidedly  an  esta- 
blished  local  periodical ;  and  what  a 
thing  it  would  be  to  turn  their  catch- 

yenny  trap  into  a  weekly  newspaper, 
ust  think  of  thatl  Tbe  publisher 
aetnaUy  iisit  bis  bulk  eolargmg  upon 
the  occasion  ;  and  how  his  shop  would 
look  with  "  The  Olhce  for  Ad vertisc- 

ments,"aDd  "The  Ed  lioxl"  As 

fat  the  poor  wretch  of  a  seiibe,  bis 
brain  litendly  whirled  again  with  the 
idea  of  throwing  his  tatters  over  his 
shoulders.  However,  to  cut  matters 
short.  It  was  deternimed,  now  since 
they  had  fidlen  in  with  a  friend,  to  do 
as  all  wise  men  do,  to  make  tfie  most 
of  him;  and  tbeoonelasionwas  to  turn 


this  monthly  magazine  into  a  weekly 
newspaner.  Typo  was  to  produce  bis 
types,  tne  scribe  was  to  scrape  well  his 
quills,  and  Mr.  F.was  to  hand  forward 
the  gilt; — all  well  imagined;  and 
the  only  difficulty  that  remained  was 
to  bring  their  new  friend  to  the  same 
mmd  as  themselves.  With  this  specu- 
lation in  their  rye,  our  two  fortune- 
hunters  went  to  work.  Their  patron 
was  seen  to  be  a  vain  and  weak,  but 
ambitious  man — tbe  very  chancter  for 
a  tool ;  and  all  that  was  wanted  was  to 
raise  up  a  proper  object,  a  sort  of  a 
goal,  to  where  he  on  his  high  horse 
might  be  led,  careering  gallantly  for  tbe 
priie.  Reform  was  just  then  b^inning 
to  raise  his  blustering  voice,  it  beinj^ 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1830;  and 
Mr.  F.,  who  no  doubt  had  his  views  too 
upon  this  new  connexion,  thought  dial 
their  little  magazine  would  be  very  use- 
ful in  putting  forth  an  opinion,  bestow- 
ing a  favour,  or — in  short,  our  medical 
gent  felt  the  usual  itching  to  appear  in 
prmt,  with  a  strong  inclinatioa  to  Vandle 
the  whip ;  and  as  the  old  penman  was 
not  much  of  a  plodder,  he  very  quietly 
submitted  to  accept  of  a  partner  to  take 
m  a  full  share  of  the  work.  Those  two 
amicable  sciibblais,  then,  be  it  undeiw 
stood,  went  hand  in  hand  in  their  laud* 
able  undertaking^,  snluting  each  other 
Willi  the  sweetest  affection  imaginable 
as  brotliers.  Tiie  castigations  were  not 
now  administered  round  the  neigfabouiu 
hood  with  the  strong  rough  arm  of  a 
John  Bull  as  formerly,  but  with  the 
dainty  tickling  of  a  lady's  man.  The 
hard-favoured  bravo  of  the  place  now 
began  tobe  more  lefioed;  was  seen  io 
drawing-rooms  fingered  with  tbe  deli- 
cate hands  of  a  gonvemante,  and — will 
it  be  believed  — jabbered  French. 

The  poet  and  his  patron,  of  course, 
are  always  understood  to  be  upon 
familiar  terms,  and  between  two  such 
friends  hospitality  is  usually  looked  for. 
The  scribe  certainly  received  an  invitap 
tion  to  spend  an  evening,  to  chat  over 
dK  matters  of  Great  Britain,  and  per- 
chance to  puff  a  cigar;  but  such  is  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  that,  notwith- 
staiidtug  this  son  of  need  was  so  far 
hoDomed  in  the  estimation  of  pomp  as 
to  be  allowed  to  tread  upon  Turkey, 
to  rest  his  unmentionable  upon  the 
soft  seat  of  Persia,  and,  what  was  by 
far  more  to  his  taste,  welcomed  by  a 
long-necked  friend  pisiised  aft  his  elbow^ 
the  graceless  dog  so  fiur  forgot  himself 
with  the  delicious  necUur,  t&ai  Mr.  f . 
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(who,  by  tilt  by,  it  a  firm  friend  to 
eeoMny;  tod  wm%  bt  in  ibe  HoMtt 
wodld  no  doubt,  Uunie4ike,  teach  the 

ministry  how  to  cast  up  accounts)  never 
more  invited  him  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  his  cellar.  The  publisher  was  afler- 
tvtids  selected  as  a  man  more  adapted 
for  sober  business.  During  the  tete-6- 
^<7f,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
patron  had  a  touch  of  the  romantic; 
and  amon)^  tht  Tmrion  topitt  iniio* 
dooed,  reform  was  blundered  upon; 
a  revohition  was  talked  about  ;  and 
those  vast  bodies  of  men,  the  pitmen, 
wliat  a  fine  power  tliere  was  for  any 
UMii  who  hta  ttntt  tad  spirit  to  vat 
them ;  and  how  a  newspaper  would  do 
that  would  advocate  their  cause.  In 
fine,  the  newspaper  scheme  was  all 
right.  The  patron  had  to  be  the  backer ; 
and  to  form  tht  pitntn  into  dataM  wat 
oontidensd  to  bt  a  very  desirable  thing. 

In  pur'?uance  of  this  hint,  the  writer 
pushed  Ins  way  into  the  society  of  the 
pitmen  (who  were  then  j  nst  com  mencing 
to  form  their  union),  got  acquainted 
with  the  leaders,  wrote  a  petition  for 
them  to  parliament ;  and  hearincr  that 
there  had  been  some  disturbance  at 
Wailsend,  hurried  down  to  that  place, 
and  Ibnnd  that  an  Iiiihwoinaii,  a  ooio> 
rioutly  had  d»racter,  had  in  a  recent 
fray  taken  part  with  the  owners,  and 
followed  and  abused  several  of  the 
union-men.  One  of  them,  to  get  rid  of 
her  Boitty  had  taken  hold  of  her  by  the 
arms,  and  led  her  to  a  little  distance  off. 
Slie  swore  that  the  fellow  had  used  her 
in  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  manner. 
The  young  man  was  aiwted,  takeu 
h^hnt  Mr.  Brandling,  and  finally  sent 
to  prison  to  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes. 
Here  was  an  excellent  case  —  a  lucky 
Ojpening  at  once ;  and  a  surgeon  was 
the  very  man  to  put  the  aurtter  all  to 
righta.  Our  adventorer  immediately 
set  to  wnrlr  <nithered  a  number  of  col- 


— >ay,  and  without  feeorwy  pecaniaijf 
rawm<— and  that  wat  Mr.  Fife.  Ilanr 

all  knew  Mr.  Fife,  who,  as  they  aaidy 

was  a  very  fine  man,  and  always  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  servant 
riding  behind  biro  ;  but  they  had  like* 
wise  heard  that  he  carried  loog  billi^ 
and  much  doubted  that  so  grand  a 
gentleman  would  stoop  to  do  a  poor 
man  a  kindness.  At  last,  after  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing,  half  adoaen  of  tina 
were  penuaded  to  set  offtkat  very  night 
to  Newcastle.  The  doctor  receive<l  them 
With  his  wonted  politeness,  and  pro- 
mised to  see  the  woman  on  the  oeit 
day.  The  doelor  was  poDCtual  lo  Int 
word,  and  reached  Wailsend  a  litde 
after  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Brandling  arrived 
there,  with  a  few  officers  and  dragoons 
from  the  barracks,  and  who  was  ui  the 
very  act  of  aqnabbling  with  aoow  «f  hit 
workmen.  Our  philutthropial  tahaMd 
the  reverend  gentleman,  and  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  very  civilly  returned 
the  acknowledgment,  little  dreaming  of 
hit  errand,  'nie  woman  wat  viaM, 
and  for  a  long  time  refused  an  exami- 
nation. But  our  politician  was  deter- 
mined ;  and,  by  cross-tpiestioomg  her 
too,  learned  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
oootradict  her  ttatement. 

A  second  examination  of  this  affair 
took  place  a  few  days  after  this.  Mr.  F. 
attended  as  the  young  man's  advocate, 
and  reoeived  a  very  severe  rebuke  from 
Mr.  BmndUng  for  bit  inleifcreuce^  at 
the  worthy  magistrate  wat  pleased  to 
term  it.  The  doctor,  however,  was 
bent  upon  his  object ;  and  meeting 
Mr.  Madntyre,  the  surgeon  of  the  cof 
lieiy,  he  contrived  to  say  eooogb  to 
stop,  we  believe,  the  fiutber  pvottcu- 
tion  of  the  case. 

This  Samaritan  act  had  no  doubt 
the  proper  effect  with  the  woriten 
under-ground ;  and  our  two  fortune- 
hunters —  that  i.s,  the  publisher  and  his 
assistant — heiran  seriously  to  think  of 
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I'niof),  iDd  the  antiver  and  papers 

duly  laid  before  their  superintendent, 
the  doctor,  with  the  canni/  hint  that 
DOW  IS  the  time.  But  their  good  leader, 
iaaltad  alt  joining  witb  lut  colleagues, 
Uw  origml  {Hoposers,  in  this  mish^ 
undertnkin?,  carried  the  plans  and 
papers  to  Eneas  Mackeniie,  with  whom 
ne  had  lately  become  acquainted,  got 
np  the  UnioD,  and  deputed  the  old 
veteran  to  be  in  fotore  the  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  coal-dustmen.  Thus  giving 
the  first  proofs  how  qualified  Ue  a  for 
ilie  political  trade. 

This  scheme  of  raising  the  Union, 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  the 
other  individual,  having  failed,  they 
now  rested  their  hopes  ot  future  success 
on  turning  their  little  magazine  into  a 
weekly  pa[>er ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
scurvy  trick  which  their  patron  had 
just  played  them,  he  wa?  still  allowed 
(by  the  way  of  making  hunself  an  adept 
widi  the  pen)  to  have  the  full  and  free 
use  of  their  periodical ;  the  dolness  to 
which  it  was  obliged  to  be  resigned 
being  winked  at,  in  the  expectation 
that  by  this  submission  it  would  be 
enabled  by  and  by  to  enUirge  its  bulk. 
The  old  scribe  had  formerly  figured 
mach  in  epistles,  and  why  not  our  new 
one  ?  Accord inv:ly,  "  lett<.'rs  "  was  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  and  the  first  tre- 
mendous charge  tliat  was  made  was  at 
the  military  gents  in  the  town.  It 
was  a  perfect  slasher  —  every  soul  of 
them  unsheathed  their  swords;  and  a 
mercy  it  was  that  our  Junius  remained 
in  the  dark :  for  notwithstanding  that 
he  can  "  saw,  saw,"  and  with  his  pops 
tip  the  tips  of  his  midnight  taper,  yet 
here  he  was  likely  to  have  the  whole 
regiment  upon  him.  But  of  that  no 
more  at  present  The  dake  of  the 
oounty,  we  believe,  was  twice  nigh 
frightened  out  of  his  wits ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Saint  Perceval  (as  Mr.  Perce- 
val was  termed)  were  dreadfully  drum- 
med at  a  distance;  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Tofies  slanghteied 
wholesale.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  all  this  time  the  old  scribe  was 
unemployed.  No,  no;  be  bad  bis 
fsgolar  department,  and  that  was  when 
hb  lord  aad  patron  attended  the  cor- 
poration mcL'tine:  for  be  it  iinderi^tood 
tiiat  Mr.  F.  is, "  hallowed  be  the  name !" 
a  free  burgess.  It  was  therefore  his 
impeialivo  dntjr  to  carefully  report  the 

EroceedingSy  and,  above  all,  to  see  that 
is  potion  was  splendid  b^ond  all 


splendour ;  and  though  it  coold  not  bo 
said  that,  Orpheus*nfce,  the  inspired 

knight  of  the  lancet  could  make  the 
trees  and  the  stones  to  move,  yet  it 
might  be  very  justly  and  very  truly 
observed,  that  he  made  the  dtomf 
paiss  of  the  pudding-headed  btngessss 
to  nod.  While  all  this  was  going  on, 
the  new  society  (the  Political  Union) 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Mr.  Fife 
was  indefiiti|pble  in'  his  attendance  oo 
appointed  evenijiigs,  and  extremely  as* 
siduous  in  pushing  on  its  affairs-,  either 
in  council  or  debate.  When  that  grand 
event  to  all  bustling  characters  took 
place,  an  election,  it  was  deteiminedy 
by  what  was  called  the  people,  who 
were  then  certainly  Grey  mad,  to  carry 
Ix)rd  Ilowick,  the  poor  son  of  that 
poor  patriot,  our  present  premier,  into 
the  Hoiise  firoe  of  expense— tluit  is^ 
by  subscription  —  John  Fife,  to  shew 
how  he  had  the  public  weal  at  heart, 
put  down  rttty  pounds — (never  more 
let  it  be  said  that  patriots  are  mean  or 
fimd  of  money  1)  He  figniod  away, 
and  was  now  in  the  very  climax  of  lua 
glory — swaggered  round  the  town  arm 
in  arm  with  several  members  of  the 
aristocracy — blazed  in  his  chariot  and 
four  at  Lord  Howidc's  grand  entry  iuio 
North  Shields — harangued  on  the  no> 
cessity  of  supporting  such  a  Heaven- 
born  minister  as  Earl  Grey — squibbed, 
rhymed,  and  really  could  get  no  rest 
for  public  business.  The  two  radical 
meetings,  which  we  detailed  in  our 
former  paper,  coming  as  it  were  upon 
the  top  of  this,  very  narrowly  gave  bis 
brain  the  necessary  wlitrl  hrur.  Smith 
(a  physician  in  the  North,  who  keeps  an 
establishment  for  fanciful  gentlemen). 
Popularity  could  now  do  no  more. 
John  Fife — nothing  was  heard  of  but 
John  Fife.  And  vrtien  his  profession 
required  him  lo  take  a  drive  into  the 
country  to  take  a  I.ltle  blood,  or  per- 
chance lo  lop  oft' some  poor  devil's  un- 
fortunate member,  the  bumpkins  might 
be  heard  to  huna,  and  cry,  There  goes 
Dr.  Fife,  the  great  lladicall" 

Amidst  this  bustle,  let  iis  not  forget 
the  writer  and  his  expecte<i  paper. 
The  newspaper  affair  had  certainly 
been  settled,  though  not  pwcisaly  to 
his  satisfaction.  The  money  was  raised; 
John  Fife  was  a  tifiy-pound  share;  and 
the  eatabli>hni('nt  had  already  com- 
menced at  Morili  Shields.  But,  bad 
luck  to  those  knavish  dogs  the  lawyers, 
it  unfc^tnnalely  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
member  of  thai  f nUemityy^a  man  who 
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fof  tact  9xA  CBBMB^f  Blidit  Im  ftl 
a^uott  Satan  himself;  and  me  jouroal, 
IIMtCTIfl  of  thundering  out  a  roui;h  Jack 
Radical,  came  out  a  true  believer  in 
every  article  of  our  constitution.  At 
ihb  tarn  of  aftin,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  poor  ecribe  was  not  of  the  bene- 
file«l  party  ;  but  much  in  the  situation 
of  one  who  miuht  civilly  be  told  to  take 
the  airland  walk  where  be  thought  would 
be  meal  autaUe  fcr  bit  haabb.  In 
a«eb  a  dUamna  at  tbis,  then,  wbat  was 
he  to  do — to  whom  was  he  to  apply, 
but  to  the  man  who  professed  to  be  his 
patron,  lie  recollected  tku  this  geutle- 
mas  bad  diitiaailyaiid  ftequently  bean 
bflpd  io  lay,  that  he  would  patronise 
tbe  man  who  wrote  the  vicar  article, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  that,  like  a  good  de- 
pendent, or  ratlier  expectant,  he  had 
AilbfiBlIx  ibUowad  tUa  gintlaBMa 
tbiougb  good  leport  and  evil  raport, 
taking  especial  care  that  his  master 
did  as  he  ought  to  do,  or  at  least  that 
the  world  should  think  so;  and  that 
for  all  tbeia  tnie  services  be  bad  as  ^t 
(with  the  exception  of  his  introduction 
to  him)  received  neither  wine,  coin, 
DOT  Victuals,  lie  remembered,  too,  that 
IfiuFifil  had  lately  been  very  bountiliil 
la  Aa  public,  in  patting  down  fifty 
pounds  at  the  election ;  and,  of  course, 
as  he  had  been  so  generous  to  the  whole, 
he  would  not  be  mean  to  a  part,  and 
fbiiget  the  individual  to  wbooT  bo  was 
UMMbted,  and  whom  be  had  avowedly 
taken  under  his  protection.  W  ith  such- 
like arguments  as  these,  did  our  sjie- 
cuiator  eiKieavour  to  arm  his  reso- 
Inliou aad  at  length  came  to  tbe 
datam^nation  to  venture  upon  a  per- 
sonal application,  considerini?  that  it 
would  be  but  justice  to  give  the  man  a 
&ir  Uriui.  Accordioely,  with  this  stout 
BMolve,  be  measoied  mi  stepa  lowanis 
his  patron's  house— naaiured,  indeed, 
God  knows  I  for  he  pondered  as  he 
went.  The  magniticent  was  at  home ; 
and  as  the  tasseled  lackey  ushered  the 
the  M»caoasbim«ilf  eried 


grave,  and  aiming  a  serhms  aspect, 
said, — Well,  speculations  were  wh^ 

he  had  entirely  done  with  ;  indeed,  he 
was  now  getting  too  old  for  any  thing 
of  that  sort ;  he  had  a  fomiiy  to  look  to, 
aad  moat  really  devote  all  hia  time 
to  business  ;  and — and  —  and  (aa  die 
shame-face<l  booby  was  shuffling'  awnv) 
he  was  extremely  sorn.*  tirat  his  nrcu in- 
stances were  so  at  present,  tiiai  be  could 
not  aftcd  tp^ve  him  any  asistanee* 
But  obmi ling  the  dog  to  be  both  dumb 
and  down,  as  it  were,  affected  a  btile 
sprighliiness,  with,  "  But  don't  lose 
heart,  Careless ;  a  man  of  your  talents 
can  never  be  bttried— yon  omat  be 
heard  of  some  day  or  another.^  Aad 
with  this  delectable  farewell  our  adren- 
turer  shortly  found  himself  in  the  opoi 
air.    After  shaking  off  tiie  treoaours, 
aad  rabbing  up  Us  ideast  to  aaaoie 
himself  that  be  was  still  the  auM  man, 
he  be^n  very  naturally  to  inquire  what 
this  patronage  was.    What  was  it  ? 
why,  nothing  1 

There  is  one  aamll  item  in  thia  ma- 
eazine  account  that  we  had  alaaeat 
forgot ;  it  happened  while  this  genfle- 
man  was  allowed,  mootli  alter  month, 
to  ftU  up  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  pub- 
lication with  wMt  he  called  hia  atraog 
artidet.  To  encourage  the  proprietor, 
and  perhaps  to  give  greater  publicity 
to  the  weighty  productions  oi  his  own 
brain,  lie  pot  down  hia  nameaa  a  aab- 
eoriber  for  three  numbers  —  three  six- 
penny numbers !  At  the  usual  time  for 
settling  money  matters,  the  publisher 
presented  his  bill;  Mr.F.  was  surjinsed 
-^he  was  aatoaiahed-  he  really  thought 
that  these  numbers  were  given  him  for 
the  contributions  he  sent.  What  a 
supposition  for  a  patron  and  a  pairiol ! 

This  same  individual,  the  writer  (tor 
we  are  not  yet  done  with  himX  at 
length  got  engaged  for  the  already- 
mentioned  paper,  moderation  having 
been  found  by  the  proprieloi^  of  the 
journal  to  be  not  now  the  way  to 
tMnOth:  flash  and  •biJI'W^.t  M^y 
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qnlirits  of  llie  gebtleonm  who  \mk 

promised  to  do  so  many  good  things. 
He  therefore  adopted  something  like 
that  canny  norlliern  maxim  — "  hooly 
aad  ^rly  goes  fiur;"  indeed,  as  far  as 
fhe  fikvoon  of  the  tongue  go,  ba  liad 
no  SBMon  to  complun  of  any  lack  of 
libeniHty  on  the  part  of  his  patron  : 
his  lord  showere<l  those  rewards  about 
him  with  llie  prodigality  of  a  man  who 
haoifs  that  tliey  cost  him  nothing,  and 
it  was  but  fair,  if  not  ^ifie,  to  pay  a 
friend  back  in  the  same  coin.  TTie 
ureat  nueling  of  the  Nortliern  Union 
on  tike  town  moor,  Newcastle  —  that 
giaod  finub  to  ita  popolarity'— had 
jnst  taken  place,  and  the  society,  it 
may  be  said,  now  sat  quietly  down 
to  consider  of  the  best  means  to  gather 
more  strengtli,  and  acquire  new  lau- 
ida.  Their  eorrespondenoe  with  the 
goveroroent,  and  their  opinions  on  the 
di^rent  national  questions  (in  all  of 
which  this  medical  gentleman  cut 
a  conspicuous  figure),  were  carefully 
mnde  knovm  by  thia  N  S 
paper ;  and  the  doctor  himself  gen&> 
rally  lionotircd  with  an  extra  notice  in 
the  leadmg  column.  Besides  copying 
the  decUuratioo  of  the  members  of  the 
fimningbam  Uflien  (wfaieh  wo  bmd- 
tioned  in  our  former  artiele),  that  unless 
the  Reform-bill  was  passed  into  a  law, 
they  would  pay  no  taxes,  &c,  tliis 
radical  leader  had  by  this  time  made 
himself  compleiely  master  of  the  trieka 
<ifthe  scribbling  and  spouting  trade; 
such  as.  as  Sawney  says,  "If  ye  wull 
claw  roy  lug,  1*11  claw  yor  shoulder.'' 
It  waa  therefore  evsMMMiy  with  him, 
wiMnmr  public  aflua  called  upon 
ImB  to  eiercise  his  lungs,  to  speak  in 
warm  lang\mge  of  the  Kiamincr  iiews- 
jfNiper;  as,  m  its  usual  strong  way  of 
faaavkiag,  "the  EstMumi  says,"  &c. 
— **  the  Examiner  eloquently  depida 
so  and  so;"  and  the  Kratnirur,  in  re- 
turr),  in  Iwlding  up  the  excellencies  of 
Mr.  F.  to  honour  and  esteem,  of  course 
ootild  not  help  quoting  along  with  them 
ita  own  panegyric.  But  the  principal 
way  in  which  this  gentleman,  uiul  the 
other  aspirants  "  of  the  bubble  repu- 
tation," endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 
noisy  goddess,  was  by  establishing 
blanch  anions  in  the  diflerent  villages 
and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
such  occasions,  those  clubs  were  gene- 
rally got  up  with  a  petition :  Messrs. 
td^UAiH,  and  ass\Manta,;iefe8iiie 
to  be  invited ;  and  titough  the  visitora 
cnnM  not  intarfeie  with  the  piooeed- 


ittgs,  the  guefia  eonld  alw^  be  eom- 

plimented  on  their  Tisit.  And  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  gentlemanly  friends 
would  forget  to  return  thanks ;  indeed 
the  joke  was  excellent;  for  the  principals 
of  die  place  were  fraauenUv  not  ablo 
to  muster  up  a  speech,  llia  meeting 
was  then  closed  as  (]nick  as  poaatbley 
with  some  bungler,  ))erhaps,  recom- 
mending the  petition  to  Earl  Grey. 
Then  would  come  the  grand  finoa  and 
entertanment.  The  doctor  and  die  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Union  would  mount 
upon  their  logs,  as  the  voice  of  the 
multitude  would  call  them,  and  re- 
baaiae  Ibr  the  hmidredth  tine  their  old 
naaty  harangues  upon  reform,  larded, 
perhaps,  with  a  few  iai  stories  about 
tlie  tithes,  the  bishops,  and  God  knows 
what  besides ;  while  the  assembled 
people  woold  ever  and  anon  send  fottli 
their  approbation  in  |>erfect  raptures. 
Just  imagine  what  an  efl'ect  stich  a 
treat  would  have  in  a  country  village. 
The  big,  bustling  men  of  the  place, 
stachling  about  a  fow  days  before  en« 
treating  their  friends,  hr  and  near  (as 
they  term  it),  to  meet  on  the  important 
night;  and  tben  —  setting  aside  tlie 
ringing  of  bells,  playing  of  music,  and 
the  imposing  efibot  of  flags  flying —  to 
think  that  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  should  have  a  carriage  to  roll  in 
among  them  with  the  same  condescen- 
sion as  a  coal-cart— dnt  dwy  aheuM 
be  plaosd  upon  an  equal  footing  wiiii 
that  lol\y  personage,  Speaker  Lark  in — 
and,  what  would  be  more  astoimding, 
to  have  tiieir  horny  hsts  shaken  by  the 
danlifted  pahn  of  John  File  1  lord, 
the  idea  was  electrifying  I  To  reftisn 
putting  down  their  names  as  the  weH- 
wishers  of  their  coootry  would  be  iafr> 
possible. 

A  similar  aftir  to  this  was  got  up  at 

N  S  ,  to  gratify  the  humours  of 

this  mangier  of  the  human  frame.  The 
principal  R«'rornicp>  of  the  town  being 
couiposcd  ut  that  ui>accouutable  body 
called  Whigs,  they  looked,  aa  may  bo 
snp|)osed,  somewhat  askance  on  socb 
rough  H^idicals  as  the  Union-men:  to 
raise  up  a  meetin»j,  thert  fore,  it  wa» 
necessary  to  go  to  tlie  highways  and 
byways,  and  all  the  other  out-oMe- 
ways.  The  scribbler  — that  notoriont 
ntscal ! — with  a  tni()e><man  of  the  place, 
a  fellow  who  is  such  an  ex(juisito  com- 
]>ound  of  fool  and  knave,  and  such  an 
admirable  spednen  of  what  we  woidd 
call  a  false  Jack-Radical,  that  we  in- 
tend to  fosoor  die  world  with  a  tkitudk 
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of  liif  viloiUo  ohutctw  in  anodMr 

paper,  to  be  entitled  "the  Brancb 
Uuioo.**  These  two  honest  men  set 
to  work  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  respect- 
ables of  the  place  (who  were  terribly 
eonged  when  they  heeid  that  Joha 
Fife  wu  coniiig  to  be  the  mouth- pieee 
of  their  town)  got  up  a  mob  sufficient 
to  do  honour  to  Henry  Hunt.  On  the 
memorable  night,  the  crowds,  drums, 
and  colours,  aa  it  ctutooMtfy  when  great 
men  are  expected,  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  aristocrat ical 
lladtcal  made  his  appearance,  wheeling 
along  in  hia  open  chariot  in  the  anoit 
lordly  style;  laritin  was  by  bis  aide, 
with  three  or  four  other  unexce|>tion- 
able  beings.  A  speech  was  attempted 
by  the  bungliitg  native  just  mentioned, 
bat  fUled.  Tbetwinisli  moltitode,aa 
patriotic  Burke  cidls  them,  were  Ibr 
takinp^  the  horses  out  of  the  carriage 
and  draggine;  the  doctor  in  triumph  to 
the  inn  ;  but  the  wily  politician  leaped 
down  amongst  them,  and  declared  him- 
self a  complete  leveller,  by  saying  that 
he  considered  himself  as  no  more  than 
as  one  of  themselves;  or. as  the  jemmies 
(tiiat  is,  the  pitmen  who  were  going  to 
do  him  tbe  honour)  would  say,  bewaa 
ktd  m  num.  This  won  their  hearts ;  the 
fifers  struck  up  "  Scots  wh.i  hae,"  and 
the  grand  procession  moved  in  glorious 
mood  to  the  George  tavern.  Thon-- 
sands  by  this  time  were  hurrying  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  the  lively 
expectation  of  witnessing  a  spree  ;  re- 
ports having  gone  forth,  that  several  of 
the  respectable  inhabitsiita  intended  to 
come  forward  to  evpresa  their  disappro- 
bation at  the  Newcastle  «^entry  coming 
there  to  deliver  opinions  for  them. 
Mr.  F.  was  apprised  of  somelhing  of 
this,  and  gettmg  upon  his  carriage  at 
the  tavem-door,  he  harangued  the  peo- 
ple on  tllis  misunderstanding.  lie  had 
not  come  down  to  interfere  with  their 
proceedings,  but  only  as  one  of  their 
goests.  Ham,  and  well  done, doctor! 
was  the  reply.  Bat  the  best  of  the 
joke  was  yet  to  come :  the  hour  to 
commence  business  was  already  past, 
and  the  people  were  beginning  to  be 
u|imarioa8  for  the  perfotmanee;  when 
it  was  discovered,  to  the  onattendile 
dismay  of  the  leaders,  that  tfie  person 
who  had  promised  to  officiate  as  chair- 
man, terrified  at  the  slM>rmy  appearance 
of  the  meeting,  had  slvnk  away,  leaving 
the  w  hole  burflen  of  that  weighty  night 
oo  the  broad  shoulders  of  Mr.  Careless 


and  his  worthy  colleague,  who  were  Ae 
mighty  nraater  in  whom  the  voice  of 

N  S  was  to  be  centred  on  that 

night,  no  others  being  foimd  hardy 
enough  to  join  in  so  desperate  an  uo- 
dertskipg.  At  thia,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Union  feh  themodves  in  rather  an 
awkward  predicament,  and  began  to 
think  of  something  like  a  hoax  ;  when 
John  Fife  (who,  to  do  him  ju^ice,  is 
seldom  without  hit  wits)  soon  setded 
this  matter,  hy  iMOposiog  that  the  ho- 
nest gentleman —  the  aforesaid  trades- 
man, being  a  native  of  the  place  — 
should  take  the  chair  and  read  the  whole 
of  the  resolotiona,  and  that  bia  ftiead 
Mr.  Careless  (who  was  a  sort  of  a 
rougli  radical  fool,  and  the  very  type  of 
a  bully)  should  get  up,  back  the  string 
of  prayers  in  a  lump,  bluster  all  before 
him,  and,  llnally,  close  the  meeting: 
dieiebv  giving  the  guests,  as  they  were 
termed,  a  fine  opportunity  to  meet  the 
opposition,  should  tliere  be  any. 

The  plan  was  excellent,  and  to  work 
they  went,  amidst  a  tboossnd  or  two 
of  heads,  grinning  with  eager  expecta- 
tion at  the  approaching  lark.  The 
poor  president  was  led  to  the  chair 
like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  stam> 
asered  throogh  his  task,  dreadfoUy  hal- 
tered by  the  gibes  and  jests  of  a  host 
of  acquaintances.  The  bravo  now  took 
his  turn,  and  thundered  forth  a  flaming 
hamngoe  against  the  whole  ftaiemity 
of  the  aristoersey,  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  not  forgetting  the  bishops; 
and  then  wound  up  his  burst  of  non- 
sense with  a  kmd  of  a  gladiator's  chal- 
lenge to  thoee  who  had  come  there  to 
dismrb  the  proceed  ings,  to  come  forward 
now  and  make  their  charge,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  them^an  answer. 
Thuf  audacity  was  rather  too  strong  for  the 
tempenie  expoetalatora  who  hsd  oome 
there  that  evening.  Eveiy  Aing  was 
quiet  after  this :  the  meeting  was  almost 
i  m med  latel  y  cl  osed  for  want  of  s  j^nik  ers . 
The  guests  had  their  usual  call,  and 
their  usual  round  of  speechei.  Tlnoe 
cheers  were  given  for  the  king,  three 
times  three  for  Karl  Grey,  so  many  for 
the  peopfe,  with  a  trio  for  the  doctor; 
all  was  joy,  mirth,  and  shaking  of 
haod^.  John  Fife  eonsratulated  the 
scribe  on  his  successful  dibui  in  the 
reforming  business;  but  the  rash  fellow 
shook  his  head,  and  said  that  he  was 
ufrjid  It  would  turn  out  a  bad  job,  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper  being  IVMries, 
or  of  the  moderate  patty ;  and  although 
they  allowed  their  jonraal,  for  the  sake 
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of  iniflmt,  to  tako  the  lougii  nde  of 

the  question,  yet   this  bringing  the 

membf^rs  of  the  Union  down  to  S  

miKht  rub  too  hard  against  their  vanity, 
ana  be  might  loie  bu  situatioo  by  it. 
Theot  replied  the  radieel  petroDtthoold 
such  an  event  happen,  we  nvDI  endeavour 
to  support  you.  This  liberal  promise 
soon  set  care  away  from  the  carelesj  fei' 
low's  brow.  The  party  was  iovited  to 
supat  the  chairman's  hoose,and — Godsl 
what  will  this  world  come  to  ?  —  John 
Fife,  who  is  certainly  the  very  genius 
of  policy,  actually  paraded  tlie  streets 
ami  io  aroB  with  the  homble  individual 
wfaon  he  had  taken  under  hb  pioiee- 
tion.  It  was  dark,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
who  says  that  this  man  is  not  made 
for  rising  i — he  u  a  ver^  Absalom. 

The  Mara  of  the  writing  gentleman 
proved  to  be  too  conect.  A  few  weeks 
after,  he  received  notice  from  his  em- 
ployers tc  seek  another  situation,  his 
leai  for  die  public  being  of  a  nature 
racher  too  ootngeous  for  their  tMte. 
To  go  to  Ins  ftiends — the  party  whom 
he  had  been  advocating — was  but  na- 
tural ;  but  patriots,  say  what  we  will, 
are  but  pohticians,  and  puluiciuus,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  steadily  pursue 
the  main  chance.  The  only  answer 
that  he  could  get  from  those  sticklers 
for  disinterestedness  was,  **  You  were  a 
fool  not  to  take  care  of  number  one  ;  ' 
that  being  in  their  eyes  the  very  es- 
MBCe  of  politics.  Patronage,  how- 
ever, in  its  signification  diH'crs  widely 
from  such  an  interpretation;  though  the 
former  may  merely  mean  a  I  rick  of  in- 
terest, the  latter  ewarly  denotes  liberal 
protection.  It  was,  thcrafcre,  no  won- 
der that,  after  all  resources  had  failed 
to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,  and 
distress  bad  ^rly  begun  to  stare  him 
in  the  foce,  he  slwuld  at  last  torn  bis 
thoughts  towards  that  <;entleroan  who 
had  promised  so  faitlifully  never  to 
allow  him  to  become  a  prey  to  want ; 
and»  witbont  entering  further  into'  the 
pathetic,  we  may  hera  state,  that  this 
rash  speculator  and  most  bungling  po- 
litician resolved  once  more  to  try  his 
luck  ill  waiting  upon  the  ^rcut,  I  he 
gentleman  was  at  home,  and  polite  as 
usual ;  and,  what  was  more,  just  in 
U)at  happy  frame  of  mind  which  an  ap- 
plicant would  wish  ;  he  was  quietly 
taking  his  rest  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  and  had  a  week  or  so  befora  IttH 
the  Union  in  the  manner  described  in 
our  former  paper,  and  was,  therefore, 
as  we  may  say,  ready  to  enjoy  the  chit* 


ebat  of  an  acquaintance,  or  raoeive  the 

sympathy  of  a  friend.  After  the  usual 
prnx  and  cons  aV)o\it  the  weather  and 
news,  our  suitor,  though  certainly  not 
a  ftrst-mte  beggar,  and  indeed  one  who 
was  more  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
vexing  than  with  Chesterfield  s  rules  of 
pleasinij,  contrived,  nevertheless,  with- 
out directly  asking  a  favour,  to  paint 
a  tolerable  picture  of  his  case.  As  the 
getting  up  of  that  meeting  at  N  ■  ■  ■■ 

S          had  turned  out  an  unfortunate 

aft'airfor  him,  he  had  been  trying  hard 
to  make  things  auswer,  but  found  they 
would  not  do,  and  was  really  begin- 
ning to  think  of  selling  off,  and  going 
to  that  mart  for  genius,  the  metropolis. 
He  was  aware  that  it  could  not  now  be 
helped  ;  it  was  therefore  a  folly  to 
grieve;  but  (observing  his  host  looking 
serious)  he  was  perhaps  taking  up 
his  time, —  must  think  about  gointj:, 
and  just  make  up  his  mind  to  bear 
with,  patience  what  could  not  be  re- 
medied. «  Wdl,  Caidess,'' observed 
his  host,  rising  with  unusual  foeling  to 
bid  liim  good  night,  **  I  believe  it  will 
be  the  best  for  you  to  go  to  London  ; 
there  is  nothing  1  here  for  you  to 
do.  Sell  off  your  things,  and  I  and  a 
few  of  my  friends  will  subscribe,  and 
endeavour  to  send  you  tliere  comfort- 
ably; and  in  the  mean  time,  for  your 
present  relief,  take  this"— slipping  a 
sovereign  inio  his  hand.  Staggered  at 
such  an  unexpected  display  of  liber- 
ality, the  poor  dependent  dog  for  a  few 
moments  nearly  lost  both  his  sight  and 
senses ;  and,  gasping  for  brealli,  like  a 
true  booby  actually  returned  the  moneys 
saying  he  would  leave  it,  and  get  it 
with  the  rest  whcf  it  should  be  ea- 
thered ;  for  such  was  the  dreadful 
State  of  his  circumstances,  that  he  was 
now  glad  to  bend  to  any  help.  The 
gentleman, after  some  demurs,  pocketed 
the  affront,  telling  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer.  "  Sell  otf  your  goods,"  said  he^ 
"  and  I  and  my  mends  will  master  the 
needfoL  London  is  your  place,  that's 
evident  ;  country  towns  are  not  for 
men  of  genius.  Be  of  good  courage, 
your  sun  may  yet  shine  out and 
away  went  this  poor  poet,  bmindiog 
with  hopes.  Hera  wera  two  promises, 
— the  one  of  them  must  stand  ;  l)ut,a8 
li."}  head  beiiati  to  cool,  sometliing 
wiiispered  tliat  he  had  once  more  acted 
Master  Cully,  and  had  better  been 
taking  when  his  lord  was  in  the  vein. 
A?  such  feelings,  however,  are  seldom 
long-lived,  and  the  times  with  him  did 
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■ot  ttdmk  of  OMidi  wavering,  his  chat- 
tels were  soon  disposed  of,  consider- 
ably under  prirno  cost.  Nothing  now 
remaiDed  but  the  subscription-moaey, 
•od  be  not  long  injogging  to  tha 
|irof>er  plan  for  that  IliteRandwas 
toon  told  ;  every  thingwas  gone.  "  Ah," 
replied  the  doctor,  "  I  am  glad  of  that ; 
you  have  done  right,  I  thiiiic.  \V  ell,  I 
km  not  taeo  any  of  any  ftiMida— I 
have  been  busy ;  but  here  ia  my  ONie 
(taking  out  the  value  of  twenty  shil- 
lings)—  here  is  ray  raite."  Tl»e  poor 
wretdi  was  cbop-Adlen  at  this  second 
take  in*  if  we  nay  to  tens  it ;  he 
muinbled  aomething  about  taking  a 
fiunily  to  such  a  place  as  I^ondon  with 
next  to  nothing,  and  where  he  had  no 
friends  and  no  expectations.  "  Weil, 
thtt  ii  eertainly  Mvd,  very  heri ;  yon 
will  have  to  exert  yourself ;  there  it 
nothing  to  be  done  without  exertion ; 
(and,  taking  up  the  light,  with  a  polite 
motion  to  the  door) ;  but  I  wish  you 
tnocess ;  shall  be  happy  to  hear  you  do 
well.  Careless.  Good  night."  "  Ay, 
and  good  night,"  muttered  his  dupe, 
^  to  all  radical  pairons,"  and,  almost 
thought  be,  to  RadicaliBiii. 

When  John  Fife  left  the  Union,  as 
described  in  the  letter  which  we  intro- 
dueed  to  our  readers  last  month,  like  all 
hacksliders,  he  had  recourse  to  sundry 
•ehlerfttges  to  palliate  his  conduct; 
thepe  was  one  in  particular  which  we 
remember,  and  which  so  finely  depicts 
the  sneaking  character  of  a  shuffler,  and 
the  honest  bluntness  of  true  prmciple, 
that  we  oamiot  leAeiii  fiom  relating  it. 
In  endeavouring  to  peiBuade  the  Win- 
laton  Radicals,  or  some  of  the  old- 
established  clubs  on  the  Gateshead-side 
of  tlie  water  (we  cannot  precisely  recol- 
lect whieh),  the!  hie  leaving  the  Unkm 
mod  abasing  the  leaden  ware  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  former  professions. 
"  Sp  far,"  observed  he,  *'  from  desiring 
to  renegade,"  or  something  to  that 
eflhet,  ''ahookl  such  an  event  as  a 
revolution  take  place,  if  you  but  send 
or  wait  uy>o\\  me,  you  shall  never  be 
in  the  want  of  a  leader."  Tlie  answer 
of  these  sterling  old  levettera  did  ho- 
nour to  their  spirit  and  judgment. 
Ihey  said.  Thpv  "  • 
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Fife. 

W'v  liave,  we  believe,  already  st.Hf-il, 
tliat  a/ler  leaving  the  Union,  lie  reluraetl 
in  a  month  or  an  hack  again;  uadmt, 
at  the  last  general  election,  the  [nop— 
of  Charles  Attwood  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Newcastle,  and  of  course  backc-d 
with  all  the  united  aid  of  that  society. 
W«  ohMTVo  by  the  HoKmttk  Joimml, 
April  la,  that  he  had  been  extremely 
active  in  getting  up  a  present  for  Earl 
Grey,  consisting  of  elegantly-bound 
copies  of  Macktnxitt  Uulories  of  Nor^ 
tkwmktrland  md  NemcmtU,  as  an  ap* 
proval  of  hit  oooduet  on  the  Refonn- 
oill,  when,  in  May,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  town,  he  denounced  Karl 
Grey  as  a  political  apostate,  and  honest 
Lord  AHhorp  and  his  coodjutMi  at 
neither  more  nor  less  than  public  plun- 
derers,— men  who  had  not  only  grossly 
deceived  him  and  the  Union,  but  the 
country  generally  ;  and  who,  coosO" 
quently,  had  k>st  his  support  for  etnc. 
Lamentable  thing  I  John,  we  see, 
will  be  a  man  of  consequence, 
it  be  but  m  his  own  estimation. 

In  aoBuning  up  thiaflnn*t i 
we  find  that,  on  whatever  side  we  view 
him,  popularity  is  decidedly  the  deity 
which  he  worships.  To  look  at  John 
Fife,  one  would  be  apt  to  un^iue 
that  the  loogh  notiona  of  «  Boned 
weie  too  unoonth  for  his  refined  idea% 
he  being,  as  we  before  ol)ser\  ed,  a  man 
of  the  most  fasluoniible  apj)earafM?e ; 
indeed  his  supeib  dress  and  dashing 
milituy  air  might  indnee  n  atinngor  to 
suppoae  that  he  had  spent  all  las  life 

in  camps  and  on  the  continent,  al- 
though we  know  it  to  be  ah'^olutely 
a  fact,  that,  so  loyal  a  subject  has  he 
nlw^  been,  as  never  to  oet  hie  foot 
out  of  his  miyeity'a  dominions.  lib 
establishment  is  a  perfect  ))icture  of 
one  of  tlie  aristocracy's  in  uumaiure: 
high-bred  horses  are  heard  snorting 
in  hia  atable ;  expensive  doga  are  eean 
sporting  in  hb  yard  ;  a  man  and  a 
boy  are  observed  strutting  about  bke 
dumb  waiters ;  whilst  a  chariot  and 
four  ndla  this  reckless  handler  of  the 

hmcet  to  his  tmmbUng  patients :  no- 
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imitiled ;  John  Bvlejrconi  revtlf  not 

on  that  board ;  Reform  presides  tberet 
and  what  the  King  and  his  Whigs  may 
gather  in  the  shape  of  taxes  firom  the 
beef  and  bacon  swallowed  at  that  table, 
WQnilcl  not  mrv9  totupply  the  twmtielii 
oouin  of  Earl  Grey  with  milk  and 
water.    The  dazzling  show  in  which  he 
generally  appeared  in  public  was  not 
lost  in  his  radical  career ;  for  the  mob, 
though  they  may  htre  ever  such  »  dis> 
like  to  splendour  and  trappings  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  are  always  tickled  with 
it  when  at  the  head  of  their  own  proc^ 
noo.   His  graceful  perton  ana  ftsci- 
■Bting  manners,  with  the  daring  enthn- 
oasm  which  he  threw  into  his  republican 
opinions,  made  him,  for  the  time  being, 
Uie  greatest  favourite  in  the  Union,  and 
the  only  man  itho  posiowod  tbt  power 
of  leading  the  members  on  to  deeds  of 
rashness.    It  wa^,  tfiorofore,  no  little 
matter  of  surprise  to  the  Reformers, 
both  weak  aud  strong,  when  this  de- 
termined lefeller  declm«d  that  he  ooald 
not  ooosistiflitly  sit  or  act  with  the  men 
who  compo<;f'(l  the  I  nion.    The  truth 
is,  that  .Idhn  I'lfe,  ihouiih  rigid  and 
exact  to  a  liair,  yet  somehow  or  other 
■Mide  a  aCrange  catenlatioo  on  what 
might  be  the  event  of  the  Relia«in-bill ; 
he  no  donbt  thought  of  a  revolution, 
and  his  warm  imagination  runninij  Ijo- 
fore  his  judgment,  pictured  out  him- 
lelf  charging  gallantly  at  the  head  of 
100,000  pikes,  with  all  the  immense 
power  that  must  accrue  therefrom,  &c. 
But  the  unexpected  return  of  quietness, 
and  the  singular  looks  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  oommunity 
called  respectable,  who  formerly  pa- 
tronised this  fearless  pricker  of  veins, 
but  who  now  get  bled  to  death  else- 
wfaeie,  were  sufficient  to  convince 
weaker  headi  than  John  Fife's  that  this 
tpec  was  any  thing  but  a  lucky  hit. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  this 
great  man,  to  say  that  he  is  not  one  of 
those  believers  in  abases  who  have  just 


leads  so  wamj  mm  by  the  ears.  As  a 

speaker,  his  manner  is  pleasing,  and, 
indeed,  rather  fascinating;  and  he  is 
tolerably  tluent,  as  speaking  goes  now- 
a-days.  He  has  a  good  voice,  but  his 
eloqQenee  is  easily  seen  to  be  more 
adapted  for  the  diawing-room  than  the 
forum.  He  can  pretend  neithor  to  ori- 
ginality ot  thought  nor  brilliancy  of  wit, 
and  is  just  what  mav  be  termed  a  pretty 
sort  of  a  common-place  speaker.  The 
secret  of  his  power  lies  in  his  rank,  his 
engaging  appearance,  and  in  that  dan- 

S erous  and  powerful  quality  m  a  revo- 
itKmisl^Ae  art  of  n^patiating  himself 
into  the  good  feeling  of  men  of  all  de- 
grees. Unlikethal  towering  fool  Larkin, 
of  the  I'nion,  who  is  eternally  soaring 
in  the  sublime,  he  neglects  no  man; 
but,  MetteTmeh4ike,  has  always  a  smile 
at  command.   He  has  invention,  and 
his  invention  is  ever  on  the  n  in  j;  and 
though,  like  most  men  of  imagination, 
he  sometimes  carries  more  sail  than 
ballast,  yet  these  slips  are  soon  set 
right  again  by  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry.   He  is  a  wonderful  economist 
of  time,  and  seldom  spends  a  moment 
without  an  object.    John  Fife  sits  not 
in  that  society  snifonnded  by  low  ple- 
beian s,  but  in  the  high  expectation  that 
it  will  some  day  or  another  enable  him 
to  rise  far  above  such  company.  The 
Union,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  owes 
its  origin  and  success  principally  to  his 
exertions  ;  it  has  been  the  means  of 
takinfj  from  him  above  two-thirds  of 
his  practice :  and  that  he  now,  like  a 
desperate  man,  clings  to  it,  in  the 
hopes  of  bettering  himself  we  night 
almost  gather  from  his  own  woids. 
In  a  speech  which  he  made  a  few 
weeks  ago,  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  democracy  for  our  form  of 
government,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  it 
is  evident  that  some  mighty  change 
is  at  hand — a  change  that  must  be 
favourable  to  the  many,  but  terrible 
to  the  few.  Yes,  the  doctor  no  dgiibid  by  Google 
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OALLERT  or  LITKRART  CRABACTBRS. 

No.  XLIII. 

ORAVT  THORBVRW,  THE  ORIOTMAL     L'AWRIC  TODD.** 

Our  well-informed  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told,  thRt  upwards  of  thirteen 
thootRod  tttiM  hundred  Rnd  ninety-Bloe  regalar  sobKiiben  to  rdj  inoDtbly  fvork 
ii  Rn  acquisition  not  to  be  attRiofld  witboat  giCRt  Rsriduity,  and,  we  may  add* 

some  talent.  We  sliall  not,  however,  descant  on  oor  own  laudable  eiifleavours  ; 
alihou8:h  the  portrait  which  faces  tins  article  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thorbum,  the 
original  "  Lawrie  Todd,"  bears  witness  that  they  arc  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

Ai  looii  Rs  our  Number  with  the  Rulobiognraphy  of  thti  eminent  gentleman 
reached  Aneriea,  the  whole  republic  wrr  let  astir,  as  if  the  election  of  the 
president  was  contested.  Mr.  Thorburn  uas  obliged  to  forego  the  weighing  of 
seeds,  the  feedint;  of  birds,  and  the  culliii'^  of  flowers  ;  in  short,  to  do  nothing  all 
day  but  to  stale  to  Uie  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  resorted  to  his  store,  the 
TCRROos  which  had  hitherto  picvenAcd  him  from  vtiitiRg  London,  with  his 
INeooofl  manuscript  of  the  inelRn^  of  spednl  piovidence  which  he  himself  had 
experienced.  Indeed,  the  crowd  became  so  preat  to  hear  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ascend  into  one  of  his  ji^llenes  ;  and  there,  mount Int:  on  a  barrel- 
head, by  whicli  he  became  visible  to  tiic  crowd  beluw,  to  hold  fortli  on  tlie 
fobject. 

All,  however,  that  he  could  urge  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ladies  and  gentleroen, 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  highly  applauded,  no  doubt,  his  eloquent  speech  ; 
but  they  could  not  listen  to  his  argument.  London,"  they  said,  "  was  the  mart 
of  the  mind ;  and  though  it  was  becoming  bis  innate  modesty  to  profess  his 
ooQteotatioa  at  the  great  klat  he  had  attained,  itill  th^  thought  that  the  candle 
of  10  rare  a  genius  should  not  be  hidden  under  sadb  a  boibel  af  New  Yorli.'* 
Accordingly,  his  blushes  and  diffidence  were  overcome,  and  he  was  constrained 
to  come  over  the  sea;  and  here  he  is,  his  likeness  illuminating  the  }>ages  of 
ReiCINa,  and  his  peraon  irradiating  the  streets  and  social  parlies  of  London -~ 
the  pnat  ia  big  with  hie  important  work,  end  the  d^  or  the  detivennce  of 
which  is  at  hand—ai  may  be  seen  by  the  following  advertittiiient,  publiehed 
verbatim  in  all  the  London  daily  papers : 

"  TO  THE  runt-TC. 

"As  Mr.  John  fJalt  in  his  Intirie  Todd,  nud  Sundrie  otlior  Periodicals,  MnrJi- 
sines,  Newsnnpers  Aic.  in  Eiirojie  and  america  havo  published  So  manr  Scrapt  and 
Fragm§ntt  of  my  Life,  I  think  i1«  a  duty  I  owe  die  Pnblie  and  myaelf  to  send  forth 
a  true  Copie. —  I  think  th»'  events  of  my  f.ifV  nr*>  niorH  Srr,in[.;p  in  realietie,  than 
maoT  which  1  have  read  in  fi(  (ion,  and  as  1  owe  the  giver  of  all  good  a  Large  Debt 
of  GrrsCitode,  I  think  its  my  dutie  to  make  Sure  that  the  world  nhtM  know  it, — it  will  J 
be  published  ia  r  few  days  by  Mr.  James  Fraser,  No.  tl5.  Regent  Straet,  which  is  | 
the  onlj  true  bislOI/  of  ny  Life  ever  printed  in  Britain. 

(SioTKMn  Grant  Thorburn,  Seedman,  New  York. 

"  Now  at  No.  14.  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden, 
16  Novr.  1853." 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  by  this  announcement  that  the  curiosity  of  oar 
nomerous  pRrticulRr  readers,  nor  thet  of  the  public  in  genera),  ought  to  be  esdied, 
as  by  the  nature  of  the  book  itself.    For  of  lete  it  has  not  been  quite  so  much  the 

fashion  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  literary  men  to  acknowledge  their  experiences  | 
of  a  special  providence;  allhoui^h  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  tea.  hers  of  the 
earth  are  less  sensible  of  its  aid  than  the  rest  of  the  liuman  race.  We  therefore 
solicit  Rttention  to  this  great  festure  of  the  forthcoming  Tolume ;  convinced  tint 
it  will  not  oolyRfford  amusement  m  the  perusal,  but  edification  in  that  somewhat 
obsolete  manner  which  otir  ancestors,  with  all  their  offen-referred-to  wisdom, 
deemed  not  unbecoming  to  feci  and  to  confess.  To  be  serious,  Mr.  ThoihumN 
book,  written  entirely  by  bim^elf,  vvill  be  no  ordinary  treat  to  those  who  discern 
the  hand  of  Susisining  Succour  in  the  mrious  Ticissitudes  of  privRie  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  obstreperous  transactions  of  the  world,  and  humbly  recognise  thil 
Impartial  Power  which  beholds  alike,  unmoved  from  its  purposes, 

"  A  hero  perish  sad  r  spsnfow  611." 
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UOUSEHOLI)  SERVANTS. 
BY  ntE  AVTBOR  OP  ''OLD  BAILST  ESPEEIEMCE." 


Tbb  world  (dm  is,  tbe  ottjority  of  the 

persons  in  it)  for  the  most  part  spin 
out  the  web  of  life  without  considering 
the  scenes  and  doings  in  it,  beyond 
tiieir  own  immediate  spiiere  of  actioo. 
Engaged  oitlior  in  tbe  poituits  of  buti-  • 
ness  or  pleasure,  man  runs  out  his  short 
career  of  animal  existence,  heedless  of 
what  others  are  about,  further  than  it 
affects  1ms  own  personal  comforts,  and 
dwesfiaoialintsraslsofhis&mily.  Con- 
templating man  as  an  individual,  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  of  one  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  another;  nor  can  the 
cUSDt  of  his  powers  and  capabilities 
be  correctly  ascertained,  as  regards  his 
capacity  of  either  doing  good  or  evil. 
If  we  atttmpt  to  define  man  as  viewed 
in  the  general  body  of  society,  tlie  de- 
aciiptioo  of  bm  must  be  mpef^dy 
fiooB  die  mixed  nature  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  diversity  of  positions 
in  which  every  individual  is  placed 
between  the  extremes  of  poverty  and 
tbe  ipteodettr  of  tbe  court — iW>m  tbe 
WflSlcbed  Uautaroni  to  tbe  OMwarch  of  a 
great  nation.    If  it  were  possible  to 
discover  the  motjves  and  causes  of 
action  in  each  individual,  we  should 
End  in  wmny  tbe  diaiactef  entirely  fiio- 
titioos — that  is  to  say,  artiAciall^  made 
up,  and  formed  under  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  ideas,  imparted  to  them  by  the 
consent  of  all  in  Uie  same  class  of  life, 
and  horn  wbieb  they  derive  tbetr  im- 
portance ;  whilst  the  ebuacter  of  tbe 
middle  and  lower  classe",  that  is,  forty- 
nine  fiftieths  of  mankmd,  is  cast  m  ilie 
mould  ot  chance;  tlie  categories  of  each 
beiuK  Ibfnned  by  tbe  daily  and  hoaily 
surrounding  externals  of  tbe  walk  of 
life  in  which  they  move.  Circum- 
stances are  ever  adjuncts  in  the  cha- 
racter of  mau,  which  make  the  decisions 
of  opinion  but  of  sbort  dnration ;  benee 
it  happens,  that  that  wbicb  was  sin  in 
the  last  age  is  no  lonfjer  «5o  in  this,  and 
vice  vtTMy  the  science  of  the  conscience 
ever  varying  with  the  times. 

Pkobably  the  most  eObetnal  netbod 
of  approsiniating  to  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  generaf  character  of  man,  will 
be  for  the  cosmopolites  of  the  day  to 
consider  each  class  separately,  as  they 
ate  liMnd  grouped  in  society ;  contem- 
plating their  moral  character,  habits  of 
fife,  utility  as  to  station,  and  relative 
connexions  and  influences  on  those 
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immediately  above  and  below  tiiem  in 
the  otber  grades  of  the  community. 

If  this  were  ably  and  (as  far  as  practi- 
cable) correctly  performetl,  dividing 
society  into  classes  as  it  is  found,  and 
shewing  tbe  influences  the  various  call- 
ings of  man  had  on  the  mind,  and  the 
relative  effects  of  these  on  other  portions 
of  society,  what  a  tine  basis  would  be 
hid  for  tbe  law-makers  to  build  up  a 
new  legal  structure  upon  1  These  would 
be  the  true  materials  for  the  legislator 
to  work  with  ;  he  need  look  no  further 
for  data  on  which  to  found  bis  opinions 
for  instructing  bimself  and  omers  in 
the  science  of  legislation.  Pretenders 
and  charlatans  must,  however,  be  cast 
out  from  each  class,  and  come  under 
a  consideration  by  themselves.  If  such 
themes  were  more  fieqoently  brought 
before  the  public,  the  practices  of  bad 
men  would  be  deservingly  exposerl  ; 
and,  in  time,  the  moral  effects  of  all 
the  movements  of  life  ascertained. 
HavDig  the  fiutberance  of  this  object 
in  view,  Mr.  Editor,  I  solicit  a  few 
pap^es  in  your  Magazine  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Character  and  Conduct 
ot  Household  Servants. 

* 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  nation  a 

body  of  persons  who  liave  so  little  to 
complain  of,  as  re'.jards  their  treatment, 
as  liousehold  seivants  :  this  may  be 
said  of  either  sex,  let  the  nature  of  their 
service  ! c  what  it  may.   Bom,  gene- 
rally, of  poor  parents,  they  under-^o  in 
early  lile  many  privations;  and  their 
fate,  in  prospect,  must  be  the  same  as 
that  from  whom  they  spring,  ris.  hard 
labour  and  harder  fare,  with  bare 
clothing  and  worse  loHijin!;;  oftentimes 
without  a  crust,  till  the  pansh-oflicer 
doles  out  a  mite  to  save  the  family 
from  starving,  when  a  bK  of  bread  and 
a  cup  of  water  are  deemed  luxuries ; 
besides  many  other  hardships  to  which 
station  condemns  them,  and  to  avoid 
which,  when  tbe  opportunities  offer, 
they  eagerly  enter  into  the  service  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  employ  hou.^ 
hold  and  personal  attendants.  The 
transition  is  great.   They  are  suddenly 
transplanted  into  a  more  genial  soil, 
being,  generally  coosidered,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged, 
having  every  necessary  of  life  supplied 
them  in  abundance :  for  these  blowings 
3  a 
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a  moderate  portion  oflabour  is  exacted, 
and  an  honest  and  faithful  conduct 
expected.  They  have  only  to  perform 
a  oerttin  easy  duty  whicD  is  pointad 
out  to  them,  and  in  retaro  are  indem- 
nified from  all  the  other  anxieties  of 
life  which  occasion  so  much  trouble  to 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  Tbey 
bave  tio  rent  or  taxes  to  pay  — nothing 
cooeerna  ibttn  for  the  morrow,  being 
always  sure  of  food  and  clothing,  be- 
sides havntg  out  of  their  wages  siome- 
thiug  to  exi^end  in  superfluities.  When 
all  these  advantages  are  ooosidered,  and 
that  by  birth  they  were  especially  con- 
demned to  hard  labour,  the  services 
which  are  required  of  them  cannot  but 
be  deemed  peculiarly  light,  and  easy 
ofenduianoe.  In  this  country, aaeniaM 
are  not  only  (when  they  deserve  it) 
treated  with  mere  kindncs<j,  but  with 
positive  atl'ection ;  when  overtaken  by 
sickness  they  are  provided  with  me- 
dical aid,  and  have  every  accommo- 
dation afforded  thcni  suitable  to  their 
condition.  Those  who  spend  their 
days  in  the  service  of  the  wealthy,  are 
sekion  left  in  their  old  a^  to  pine  in 
want.  Such  treatment^  it  would  be 
expected,  ought  to  draw  from  them 
feelings  of  contentment  and  gratitude, 
rendering  them  attentive  and  faithful 
to  those  under  whose  roof  they  «en 
retained ;  but  it  is  otlierwise :  their 
cupidity  breaks  through  all  these  con- 
siderations, and  they  have  no  thoughts 
of  serving  their  maitters  furtlier  than 
that  it  may  enable  them  to  appropriate 
as  much  of  their  property  as  possible 
to  themselves,  by  any  mean;!,  however 
dishonest.  Having  nothing  when  in 
place  10  dibturb  their  minds,  ambition 
Steps  in*  and  impels  them  to  oommit 
all  kinds  of  dishonest  tricks,  under  the 
fallacious  notion  of  bettering'  their  con- 
dition; that  principle  which  rankles  in 
the  mind  when  eveify  other  passion  is 
gratified  or  subdued. 

Beginning  with  the  female  9ervanit 
in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  every  ex- 
perienced housewife  knows  how  need- 
ful it  is  to  keep  securely  under  lock 
imd  key  all  portable 'articMS  of  plunder, 
such  as  tea,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  and, 
in  many  cases,  butler,  &:c. ;  and  how 
certain  it  js,  that  in  every  laiuily  where 
a  careful  watch  is  not  kept  on  these 
things,  the  grocer  s  and  wino-merclMnt's 
bill  will  be  doubled  in  amount.  In 
common  life  these  thmgs  are  truisms, 
and  require  not  the  aid  of  any  pen  to 
noake  them  better  known;  but  taking 


the  whole  subject  in  detail,  a  consider- 
ation arises,  how  so  larvae  a  body  as  the 
female  servants  are  should  all  become 
tainted,  and  that  such  a  total  want  of 
principle  should  be  exhibited  by  the 
whole  class.  Many  families  send  into 
the  country  —  even  as  far  as  Wales  — 
for  servants,  in  hopes  of  finding  them 
more  trustworthy  than  those  bred  ia 
London ;  Imt  few  who  do  so  find 
themselves  much  better  served.  Tlie 
most  unsophisticated,  after  breatlung 
for  a  short  time  the  polluted  atmo- 
sphere of  London,  under  the  adviee  of 
an  experieneed  washer-  or  char-woman, 
or  the  proprietor  of  the  nearest  mangle 
(all  of  whom  reside  in  a  back  street 
contiguous  to  her  mistress's  premises), 
is  early  iofonned  of  all  the  varioan 
modes  of  extracting  what  they  call 
trifles^  and  little  mat ters-of -waste,  out 
of  the  family  which  fosters  them,  to 
flttke  a  shilling  by,  as  they  say;  whidi 
they  reconcile  to  their  conscienoea  under 
the  modified  terms  of  vads,  or  perqui- 
sites, which  belong  to  them  by  right, 
aiUiough  master  and  mistress  are 
mean  enough  to  say  that  they  wmi\ 
allow  them."  All  pilftriogs  among 
the  tradesmen's  servants  are  disposed 
of  at  the  neighbouring  chandlers'  shops, 
or  to  tiie  women  above  spoken  of,  who 
are  their  ndviseis  in  all  eases  of  wnet 
gency,  and  their  refuge  when  out  of 
place. 

The  moral  character  of  the  female 
servants  belonging  to  the  middle  classes 
has  been  on  the  decline  for  many  yean 
past   Some  for^  years  since,  it  was 

thought  that  the  want  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  for  the  children 
of  that  class  whence  servants  are 
dmwn,  was  the  cause  of  their  ahnost 
universal  tendency  to  pilfering  tricks 
of  dishonesty.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
well-establisf)fcd  fact,  that  those  brought 
up  in  Laiicasteriau  and  workhouse 
idiools  are,  of  all  the  rising  mee  of 
mortals,  the  moit  immoral,  and  prone 
to  habits  of  dishonesty.  This  is  a  truth, 
and  proved  by  every  day's  experience. 
There  are  many  highly  distingtiisbed 
and  other  respeolabk  persous,  possess* 
ing  the  purest  of  motives,  who  have 
promoted  this  plan  of  education  for 
the  poor,  and  who  will  fly  off'  in  a  tan- 
gent of  rage  at  this  declaration,  denying 
that  any  evils  have  been  brought  on 
society  under  the  national  school  eye* 
tern  of  education  :  so  unwilling  are  men, 
in  the  verv  teeth  of  facts,  to  part  with 
opinions  they  have  once  adopted,  long 
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cherishe<],  and  univemUv  promul- 
gated. (Jii  a  question  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  uatioDi  the  truth 
must  be  told,  oflbod  whom  it  may. 
The  experiment  of  astioaal-school  eda* 
cation  for  the  poor,  under  the  Lancas- 
terian  system,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  character  of  tlie  lower  cla&ses, 
i$  a  decided  failure ;  hut  this  it  no  rm* 
ion  why  those  who  have  so  very  laud* 
ably  advocated  the  cause  of  education 
for  the  poor  should  abandon  tliem. 
The  object  is  good,  though  tlie  means 
used  hm  heen  improper ;  the  history 
of  Scotland  proves  the  efficacy  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Cnrrie,  on  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  says,  "  The  influence  of  the 
>ichooi  establishment  of  Scotland  on 
die  peasantry  of  tha  eountiy,  seems  to 
have  decided  by  experiment  a  question 
of  legislation  of  the  utmost  importance." 
He  j^oes  on  to  state,  from  authorities, 
that  in  the  year  169d  there  were  in 
SootfauDd  200/)00  persons  begging  from 
door  to  door;  that  the  men  and  women 
were  generally  given  to  drunkenness  ; 
and  that  every  horrible  species  of  crime 
was  common  among  them,  open  and 
shameless— incest  being  one  of  the 
most  prevalent.  Further,  that  the  de- 
praved state  of  the  Scottish  peo])le  was 
such,  at  this  period,  that  the  revival  of 
domestic  slavery  was  proposed  as  the 
only  remedy.  Dr.  Currift  adds,  *'  A 
better  remoiy  has  been  Ibuod,  which, 
in  the  silent  lapse  of  a  century,  has 
proved  effectual.  The  slntule  of  1696, 
the  noble  legacy  of  the  Scottisii  parha- 
msQt  to  their  countiy,  began  to  opo- 
nte;  and,  happily,  as  the  minds  of  the 
poor  received  instruction,  the  Union 
opened  new  channels  of  industry  and 
new  helds  of  action  to  their  view.  At 
the  present  day  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  cntnes  fall  under  the  chastisement 
of  the  criminal  laws  as  Scotland."  It 
cannot  be  any  longer  a  question,  but 
thai  education  is  the  only  panacea  for 
immorality ;  but  in  Enghind  we  have 
mistaken  the  means  for  the  end,  and 
have  in  consequence  done  mischief  by 
congregating  such  large  numbers  to- 
gether, and  by  the  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture of  a  whole  populous  neighbourhood 
in  one  place.  The  evil  eliects  of  this 
were  not  seen  when  the  public  were 
enaagad  in  disputes  whether  L.  or  Bell 
hu  the  supposed  right  to  the  inven- 
tion ;  a  question  which  has  been  said 
to  be  similar  to  Gulliver's  about  the 


Big-endians  and  the  JJttle-endians. 
More  local  schools  are  wanted,  and  a 
subdivision  of  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  into  fifties  is  desirable,  when 
moral  and  intellectual  guardianship 
might  supply  the  place  of  mere  role 
and  boisterous  tuition.  Morality  and 
a  tenderness  of  conscience  should  be 
aariy  inculcited;  m  the  absence  of 
which,  the  body  of  the  people  must 
ever  be  vicious  and  prone  to  evil. 

As  servants  move  out  of  the  employ 
of  tradesmen,  and  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  move  wealthy,  their  oppor- 
tunities of  gain  increase,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  plans  of  operation  be- 
come more  systematic.  Observation, 
should  they  not  at  first  be  instructed  by 
the  other  servants  of  the  family  into 
which  they  first  enter,  is  quite  enough 
to  instruct  each  what  is  to  be  done  to 
augment  their  little  taving  —  the  mild 
term  they  all  apply  lo  the  making 
money  by  peculation  in  each  of  their 
departments,  from  the  scullery-maid, 
who  plays  off  her  many  tricks  on  the 
cook,  to  the  steward,  who  does  busi- 
ness on  a  larger  scale.  Altbuugh  a 
suite  of  servants  is  never  in  a  state  of 
harmony,  being  jealous  of  each  other's 
gains,  yet  they  never  &il  to  agree  in 
adhering  to  each  other  in  all  questions 
against  the  family  interest,  if  it  will  but 
put  one  penny  into  their  own  pockets ; 
the  only  consideration  with  the  whole 
body  IS,  who  is  the  party  they  have  to 
attack  Sometimes  it  is  the  master 
or  mistress  tliemselves ;  in  other  cases 
they  have  the  battle  to  fight  against  a 
iMMlse-Steward,  or  a  major-domo  $  in 
smaller  families,  it  is  a  butler,  or  a 
housekeeper  of  capacious  rotundity, 
whose  int^er  is  destroyed  if  the  bunch 
of  keys  be  not  auipeBdcd  from  her 
ample  aoaa.  Tha  body  of  servants, 
however,  in  every  case,  hold  this  doc- 
trine, —  that  if  their  master  manage 
his  own  afiairs,  he  is  rich,  and  can 
aflbrd  it;  if  another  does  it  for  bimt 
they  at  once  say,  We  know  that  all  ha 
gets  from  us  he  puts  into  his  own 
pocket,  so  that  master  will  be  none  the 
better  for  our  honesty.  As  iftisaw  sa^s 
in  Fielding's  Grub-street  opeiar— *'  Fi« 
upon  it,  William  ;  what  have  you  to  do 
with  master's  losses?  lie  is  rich,  and 
can  atford  it ;  don't  let  us  quarrel 
among  ourselves — let  us  stand  by  one 
another ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  matters 
were  to  be  too  nicely  examined  into,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  go  hard  with  us  all. 
Wise  servants  always  stick  close  to 
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one  another,  like  plums  in  a  pud- 
ding lhat's  over-wetted|  says  Susan  the 
cook.  •  •  ♦  •  • 
Every  temnt  sbonld  be  sauce  to  bis 
fellow-servant ;  as  sauce  dis-j^iises  the 
faults  of  a  dish,  so  sltould  he  theirs.  O, 
William,  were  we  all  to  have  our  deserts, 
we  thmlA  be  ftaely  roaited  indeed  1" 

It  is  Mid,  tbftt  fear  only  Inept 
men  honest  and  women  virtuous  ;  and, 
without  doubt,  the  law  and  sliaine  ha\e 
their  efi'ect  on  man  and  womankind 
nueh  more  then  the  pore  love  of  virtae 
for  itself.    This  observation  if  appli- 
cable to  all  ranks  in  the  present  day ; 
but  in  the  whole  body  of  servants,  nei- 
ther fear  nor  shame  restrains  them ;  they 
plirader  syatenaticaUy  every  boar  of  the 
day,  and  in  such  ways  that  it  is  almost 
impo«!sihlo,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to 
bring  them  undents  punishment.    In  a 
lodging-house,  where  there  were  seven 
sentlemen  who  took  bieakfiist  and  tea  at 
liome,  having  enpigements  in  the  city 
during  the  day,  one  female  servant 
waited  on  them  all.    Kach  lodger  kept 
his  tea-caddy,  having  a  lock  and  key. 
One  of  the  young  men,  when  at  home 
among  hit  friends,  was,  in  conversa- 
tion, asked  by  his  sister  how  much 
tea  and  sugar  he  consumed.  W  hen  he 
named  the  quantity,  he  was  severely  re- 
primanded for  his  extrBTagance.  Snb- 
•aeqaently,  reflecting  on  the  subject,  he 
was  convinced  something  was  wroncr, 
and  he  determined  to  make  an  experi- 
ment.  He  eomnenoed  by  counting 
every  day  the  number  of  knobs  ofsngar 
he  left  in  the  glass  basin  when  he 
locked  it  up ;  he  also  put  into  the 
caddy  a  certain  quantity  of  tea,  which 
balanced  to  a  nicety,  keeping  a  weight 
by  him  for  the  purpose.  Pursuing 
this  plan  regularly,  he  found,  that  be- 
tween evfry  interval  of  locking  his 
caddy  and  again  opening  it,  precisely 
fam  knobt  of  sugar  were  abatntctea, 
•and  abottt  one  laige  teaspoonful  of  tea. 
He  now  communicated  his  discovery 
to  his  fellow-lodgers,  who  all  adopted 
the  same  plan,  and  the  same  results 
occurred  in  eveiy  case.  So  that,  sup- 
posing tmnh  faA-* 


discovery  ;  but  if  one  or  more  viiiitors 
came  to  partake  of  the  beverage,  lite 
caddy  wu  always,  on  the  aneoeediB^ 
visitation,  heavily  fined, calculating  that 
the  loss  would  of  course  be  attributed 
to  the  consumption  for  the  company. 
The  girl  must  have  had  a  master-key 
for  the  caddies,  one  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  obtained  for  sixpeoce. 
Extending  their  discoveries  further,  it 
was  soon  made  evident,  that  those  who 
kept  a  liquor-frame  were  robbed  m 
the  sane  earefal  mmoetf  little  by 
little ;  even  to  sheets  of  writing-papsr, 
which  were  taken  one  at  a  time. 

In  scanning  the  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  higher  cla^ises,  1  will  begin 
with  the  house  steward,  bot  by  the 
vray  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  some  land-ftarardt^  who 
have  risen  in  servitude,  and,  having 
acquired  their  masters*  confidence,  are 
sometimes  rewarded  with  a  aitoalion 
of  trust  —  being  appointed  to  collect 
the  rents,  and  act  as  agents  between 
the  owners  of  estates  and  the  farmers. 
In  these  situations  many  fortunes  have 
been  made,  and  are  now  making.  The 
gentlemen  who  entrust  the  manage- 
ment of  business  of  this  nature  to  fa- 
vourite domestics,  are  most  frequently 
men  remarkable  for  allowing  the  fiirmer 
his  land  on  easy  terms — swm  as  do  not 
employ  attorneys  and  land-surveyors  to 
run  the  rent  up  to  the  uttermost  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  This  feeling 
is  of  course  known  to  the  steward, 
who  continually  dins  in  the  ftraier^ 
ear  the  cheapness  of  his  land,  saying, 
whenever  he  meets  him,  "  Ah,  neigh- 
bour, you  have  a  Kood  bargain  of  it 
here;  master  and  1  often  talk  of  it, 
and  he  says  you  are  making  a  fortune; 
but  I  always  stand  your  friend,  know- 
ing you  are  a  good  sort  of  a  man  :  'tis 
I  who  protect  you,  b^  telling  him,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  foir  price 
you  give.^'   These  and  other  similar 
remarks  are  but  too  well  understood  by 
the  farmer,  and  he  readily  translates 
them  into  plain  English,  thus :  **  I 
know  my  farm  is  cheap,  aiftilMlliisfoogle 
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instances,  when  ham  avt  about  to  be 
leisedorsold,  no  less  a  sum  than  500/. 
has  been  sent  to  llie  steward  (without 
comment,  so  well  is  the  matter  under- 
flood,)  to  aoconplish  the  ede  or  lease 
to  the  aatiafiwiioii  of  both  ftarties.  If 
the  evidence  of  a  certain  set  of  farmers 
could  be  taken  on  this  subject,  the 
character  of  iand-stewards  in  this  coud- 
trjr  would  siiik  50  per  cent  oo  the 
publication  of  it  Here  ia  a  reoeul 
case.  About  seven  years  ago,  a  gen- 
tleman died  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portland  Place,  leaving  a  widow,  and 
two  MNM  fooTteeB  and  fiAeen  yeait  of 
ago.  His  property  consisted  of  some 
farms  in  Yorkshire,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable value  ;  but  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  was  somewhat  in  debt. 
The  widow,  having  a  preteniatutal  an- 
tipathy to  all  attorneys,  resolved  to  go 
down  and  reside  near  lier  property  ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  faithful 
and  an  intelligent  butler  who  had  been 
kng  in  the  ibmily,  to  manage  her  own 
affairs.  Ready  money  being  wanted 
to  liquidate  the  immediate  demands 
upon  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  a  farm 
was  sold  to  tiie  then  occupier  at  the 
|>rioe  the  fiimily  had  geneiaUy  esti- 
mated its  vatoe,  without  consulting 
attorney  or  surveyor,  except  for  the 
simple  conveyance  of  the  property. 
Since  this  transaction,  the  farmer  has 
not  attempted  to  disguise  that  he  pur- 
chased the  property  for  one  halt  its 
value  —  the  butler  (now  land-steward) 
and  he  ituving  negotiated  the  atiair 
between  them.  The  two  stms,  as  they 
JOse  into  manhood,  turning  out  very 
uncontrollable  and  extravagant  under  a 
fond  mother's  superintendence,  more 
money  was  wanted,  and  other  farms 
disposed  of,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise 
it;  until  about  six  months  since,  when 
die  widow  died.  The  sons  being  then 
of  age,  and  wanting  ready  cash,  sold 
the  residue  of  the  property  privately, 
under  the  management  of  the  butler- 
steward,  who  found  purchasers  among 
his  country  neighbours.  The  sequel  of 
this  little  history  was,  that  tlie  butler  is 
DOW  retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  imaracter  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  is  living  at  this  moment  at  a 
rate  of  certainly  not  less  thrm  from 
450/.  to  550/.  per  annum  expenditure. 
This  is  not  a  rare  case. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  country,  if 
men  will  take  the  trouble  toloolc  about 
them,  they  may  readily  point  their 
finger  to  individuals  whose  /ise  under 


similar  circumstances  is  snfidently  in- 
dicative, and  quite  explanatory,  of  the 
means  by  which  they  became  possessed 
of  money  enough  to  live  in  a  state  of 
independenee.  The  sons  In  tlie  in- 
stance above  named  are  now  verging 
towards  a  state  of  poverty.  It  is  in 
cases  of  death,  when  property  falls 
under  the  control  of  weak  and  too- 
eonfiding  persons,  that  these  advan- 
tages are  taken,  and  enormous  rob- 
beries are  commitled  on  the  unsus- 
pecting mind. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  often 
occupied  my  leisure  rsSeetions;  and 
never  having  seen  in  print  any  pro- 
position for  a  cheap  and  more  effi- 
cient law  for  the  administration  of 
the  property  of  deceased  persons,  al- 
though It  may  appear  soesewhat  fo- 
reign to  the  subject  now  under  consip' 
deration,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  propound  and  give  pub- 
licity to  a  plan  which  1  thiuk  may  be 
advantageously  adopted.  Impenect 
and  miahapen  as  the  notions  may  be^ 
perhaps  they  may  be  taken  up  by  more 
able  hands,  or  serve  as  hints  to  the 
legislature  that  some  measure  uf  the 
kind  is  a  public  .desideratum.  In  aU 
cases  where  theit  is  much  property  at 
stake,  a  testator  can  make  sure  of  his 
heirs  having  strict  justice  done  them  in 
the  distribution  of  the  property  de- 
mised under  his  will,  by  making  the 
lord  chancellor  his  executor.  Not  so 
with  the  middle  man  in  life,  who,  hav- 
ing but  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
to  bequeath,  he  is  constrained  to  look 
around  among  his  acquaintances  for 
one  or  two  on  whom  he  may  place 
confidence  to  fill  the  office  of  executor, 
or  he  must  trust  his  wife,  who,  for  many 
reasons  (especially  if  there  be  a  fo- 
mily),  is  an  unfit  person.  Souncertaiuy 
however,  is  life,  and  the  unstableness 
of  the  character  and  the  solvency  of 
man,  tltat,  in  an  iofini^  of  cases,  the 
man  who  in  eaily  life  makes  a  will, 
generally  finds  occasion,  every  year  of 
his  existence,  to  erase  the  name  of  the 
individu<al  whom  he  had  previously 
chosen  to  intrust  witli  the  important 
doty  of  aupetimending  the  administra- 
tion of  his  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  and  substitute  another.  So 
many  are  the  chancres  in  society  of 
trustwortiiiness  and  re^>  pec  lability,  that 
be  finds  them  varying  every  year,  until 
he  despairs  of  meeting  with  any  man 
on  whom  he  may  rely.  To  obviate 
this  evil,  and  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
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industrioui  and  tnskmi  parenti  as  to 

the  equitable  distribution  of  their  pro- 
perly after  their  demijie,  I  propose  tliat 
a  public  executor  be  appointed  under 
the  sanction  of  govemnent ;  that  aa 
oAce  be  opened,  and  a  snflieient  oum- 
ber  of  clerks  be  employed  to  transact 
the  business  of  a  public  executorship, 
on  such  terms  as  may  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  eataMtshasent ;  with  which  may 
yery  usefully  be  connected  a  court  of 
arbitration,  wliich  shauld  settle  all  ques- 
tions of  dispute  between  claimants  who 
were  willing  to  sign  a  consent  to  that 
elftet,  witlKMit  fcoing  into  the  inter- 
ninable  Court  of  Chaneery.  The  sys- 
tem should  be  on  the  most  economical 
principle,  and  the  charges  clearly  de- 
fined, so  that  every  testator  might  know 
pfeciiel^  the  sum  hia  bequest  would 
prodnce  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
bequeathed.  Larti^e  sums  of  money 
are  now  constantly  diverte<i  from  their 
proper  channel,  tlirough  tlie  death  of 
executors  and  the  oceoirencfs  of  second 
or  third  eiecutorships ;  the  institution 
here  proposed  would  be  regular  and 
uninterrupted  in  all  its  operations. 
The  court  might  also  be  autnorised  to 
lake  cogniauioe  of  persona  who,  im- 
medialay  «fl«r  the  death  of  the  late 
poss'^ssor,  become  seised  of  lands,  when 
complaint  was  made  within  a  certain 
time  that  they  had  been  unlawfully 
obtained.  By  a  citatioo  served  on  mt 
possessors  within  the  prescribed  period, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  appear 
and  shew  their  right  to  the  same ;  and 
if  a  doubt  arose,  the  property  should  be 
phiced  in  a  state  or  abeyance,  for  the 
iNBiicfit  of  the  lawful  owner,  until  the 
aaperior  courts  decidod  the  question  of 
right.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
if  one  who  has  no  right  to  the  property 
obtains  possession,  he  either  wastes  it, 
or  uses  tne  proceeds  to  defeat  the  ends 
ofjusticp.  Tlieie  is  a  case  which  has 
been  twenty-tive  years  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  had  the  court  here  recommended 
been  instituted,  the  case  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  disposed  of  in 
one  year,  because  neither  of  the  dn- 
putants  would  have  been  allowed  pos- 
session.  In  the  question  of  right  at 
issue  IB  involved  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  and  he  who  has  en- 
joyed the  properly  for  so  long  a  period 
is  now  likely  to  be  dispossessed  of  it. 
The  late  owner  of  the  estates,  an  old 
lady,  died  on  the  continent,  when  her 
steward  took  possession  of  them,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lawful  heirs;  and, 
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with  not  a  shadow  of  title  to  then  bat 

having  possession,  has,  for  twenty-five 
years,  through  the  defecLs  of  the  law 
and  the  influence  of  money  got  from 
the  estates,  retained  diem.  From  the 
appointment  of  a  public  executor  many 
other  advantages  besides  these  here 
named  would  accrue  to  the  public. 
But  the  digression  is  already  loo  long ; 
Uw  faint  ia  thrown  out,  whieh  ia  all  that 
is  aimed  at  in  this  place ;  and  I  return 
to  the  subject  of  lervants  in  ?^neral. 

The  hnuse'StetpttnU,  or  major-domos, 
in  large  and  expensive  families,  hold 
sitnationa  which  are  turned  to  great 
proAt.  AH  the  money  for  household  ex- 
peti?es  passes  through  their  hands,  and 
the  V>ills  for  even-  (U'scripiion  of  Gpoods 
which  come  into  tiie  house  are  cliieHy 
paid  through  them,  and  on  which  they 
invariably  exact  a  discount.  The  trades- 
men know  their  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, Hiid  previously  lay  on  the  pnce 
of  the  articles  enough,  over  and  above 
their  own  proAts,  to  cover  the  payments 
they  make  back  to  the  steurardSt  Itc 
Country  horse-dealers  have  an  inge- 
nious mode  of  appeasing:  their  con- 
sciences, when  with  dreadful  impreca- 
tions they  call  down  vengeance  oa 
themselves  if  they  did  not  give  a 
twenty-pound  note  for  a  horse  they 
are  offering  for  sale  at  the  same  price. 
In  buying  a  horse  it  is  their  practice 
to  say  to  the  seller,  **  I  will  give  you  a 
tweo^,  thirty,  or  forty  pound  note  Ibr 
him,  if  you  will  give  me  so  many  pouiids 
back."  By  this  mode  of  dealing  they 
reckon,  according  to  their  casuistry, 
that  they  do  notlalso«wear  themaelvca^ 
when  they  affirm  with  an  oath  that  they 
gave  a  twenty-pound  note  for  a  horse, 
which  in  fact  cost  them  but  twelve 
pounds,  having  received  eight  back. 
So  the  steward  lays  the  Battering  une> 
tion  to  his  soul,  that  because  thetmdeo- 
men  are  made  the  means  of  robbin* 
their  masters  fur  them,  tl'iat  they  are 
not  guil^  of  dishonest]r — that »,  they 
do  not  actuidly  put  their  hands  into  tM 
master's  pocket  to  take  the  money  out, 
althou'^h  they  virttially  do  so.  (ientle- 
men  seeing  their  bilU  made  out  by 
the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  dea^ 
and  corresponding  receipts  given  when 
thev  are  paid,  do  not  reflect  that  their 
servants  have  prL'viou>.ly  mformed  the 
tradesmen  how  much  in  every  pound 
they  expeet  to  be  handed  over  to  them, 
for  their  sole  use  and  benefit,  out  of  the 
amount  of  all  hills  paid,  whether  it 
should  happen  that  the  same  be  paid 
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either  by  master  or  servant.  Nor  are 
tiMf  geoeially  aware,  tiiat  the  tiadea- 
man,  whether  heielic  or  saint,  imist  in 
London,  nolens  volens^  conform  anri 
fall  into  their  honest  propositions,  even 
if  it  go  to  the  extent  of  five  shillings  in 
the  pound,  or  kise  bit  tnde. 

The  steward  or  bntler,  when  they  enter 
on  their  of!ice«i,  {i«cerlain  through  report, 
or  by  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ment OD  their  masters,  how  hx  they 
may  ventore  to  proceed  in  raising  the 
price  of  the  comniodities  consumed  in 
the  house ;  in  oilier  words,  with  what 
degree  of  vigilance  or  carelessness  the 
domestic  concerns  are  scanned  by  their 
emptoyen.  Hence  there  are  sttoations 
which  among  themselves  they  speak 
of  as  5  per  cent  up  to  20  per  cent 
places.  A  man  having  one  or  two  thou* 
nod  jpoonds  to  layout  in  tbo  porehaso 
of  a  DOsinesB,  does  not  exhibit  more 
circumspection  and  acumen  in  inquiry 
as  to  the  reiunis  and  profits  of  the 
concern  be  is  negotiating  for,  than  ser- 
vants do  into  the  gains  to  be  got  out 
of  the  wealthy  fiumilies  of  England. 
Custom  has  so  l^razed  the  whole  frater- 
nity to  these  iiefiinous  practices,  that 
among  themselves  they  unblushingly 
boast  to  each  odier  of  the  robberies 
they  have  committed  in  their  several 
situations; — as  with  the  common  rob- 
bers, use  has  hardened  them  against 
all  sense  of  sliame  and  compunctions 
of  coMcience.  Each  class  of  servants 
turn  compacts  among  themselves, 
meeting  at  public-house??,  where  they 
discuss  the  degree  of  pliancy  to  which 
the  different  tradesmen  fail  into  their 
views,  and  the  eiteot  to  which  their 
masters  and  mistresses  may  be  plun- 
dered. Every  morning  during  the  sea- 
son, at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  at 
certain  and  well-known  public-houses, 
firom  five  to  ten,  or  more,  butlers  and 
stewards  hold  regular  mecftings,  to  pai^ 
fcike  of  a  luncheon,  and  communicate 
with  each  other,  iterating  their  schemes 
and  tricks  for  the  general  improvement 
of  them  all,  having  a  settled  determi- 
nation  to  oust  all  tradesmen  who  will 
not  fall  into  their  views  of  robbing  those 
who  unwittingly  place  any  contidence 
in  them.  A  few  months  since,  the 
boose-staward  of  a  large  family  had 
some  differences  about  discount  with 
the  brewer  who  served  the  house  with 
beer.  The  brewer's  bill  iiad  been 
Standing  rather  longer  than  usual,  and 
he  thought  thta  a  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  pay  so  heavily  for  tM 


custom.  When  he  told  the  steward 
of  his  determination  to  deviate  (Vom 
their  original  biigain,  the  Steward  went 

to  another  brewer,  who  advanced  the 
sum  to  pay  the  bill  due,  which  enabled 
him  to  stop  the  per  centage,  and  set 
the  odier  brewer  at  defiance ;  at  the 
same  time  removing  the  custom  of  the 
family  to  the  one  who  had  accom- 
modated him.  Stewards  and  butlers 
are  so  much  on  the  alert,  that  they  do 
not  allow  a  boule  of  eau  de  Cologna 
or  a  pot  of  pomatum  to  be  brought 
into  tne  family  without  laying  an  im- 
post on  it.  Among  tradesmen  and 
servants  the  understaoding  has  become 
so  general,  that  in  most  articles  of 
consumption  in  a  gentleman's  house 
few  words  are  used  between  them  on 
the  subject;  they  now  imagine  that  the 
practice  is  legalised  by  custom,  as  some 
nwicantile  laws  have  been  made  by  the 
custom  and  usage  of  mnrchnnls. 

They  are,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
tlieir  discounts ;  but  they  must  have 
another  profit — that  is,  overchatges  on 
the  bills.  For  instance,  in  the  last  case 
of  the  brewer,  it  was  an  understanding 
that  on  pvery  sevfMi  barrels  of  beer 
brought  to  the  house,  one  more  should 
be  pot  into  the  bill  than  actually  had 
been  consumed,  so  that  eight  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  master,  the  steward 
pocketing  the  price  of  the  extra  one. 
This  princijple  is  acted  on  throughout 
all  meir  dealings.  ILofd  K-  ton, 
observing  very  high  prices  charged  in 
his  bill  for  fish,  bethought  himself  that 
he  might  as  well  inquire  the  price  of 
tisb  at  the  shops.  Stopping  one  morn- 
ing at  O— «*s  in  Bond  Street,  he  asked 
the  price  of  fish  similar  in  quality  to 
that  which  came  to  his  own  table,  and 
was  surprised  that  it  was  one-third 
less  than  the  charges  in  his  own  bills. 
On  asking  fbr  an  eiplanation,  he  was 
told  that  it  just  made  that  difference 
when  it  passed  throtigh  the  interniediute 
hands  of  the  steward  or  butler,  and 
that  of  going  direct  through  his  own. 
Mr.  L*****,  a  wine-merchant  of  high 
respectability,  residing  near  the  newly 
erected  column,  has  been  in  business 
many  years,  but  never  would  conde- 
scend to  connive  or  collude  vrtdi  sei^ 
vanti  in  playing  any  unfair  tricks. 
Families  who  have  known  his  character, 
and  the  quality  of  his  wines,  have  dealt 
with  him  for  forty  years,  and  liave 
never  had  a  bad  bottle  of  wine  from 
him ;  but  his  difficulties  in  retaining 
a  good  name  lor  wines  have  been 
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many,  owing  ta  IIm  war  cuiM  oi| 
agaioit  him  by  the  butlers.  In  one 

instancp,  Mr.  L  was  introduced  to 

Lord  11****  to  serve  him  with  wine, 
llis  Erst  supply  was  highly  approved ; 
but  veiy  aboitly  afterwaxds  every  botUe 
of  wuie  brought  to  his  lordship's  table 
was  found  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  L  havuig  refused  to  comply 

with  tlie  butler's  demand  of  sharins 
the  proiito  with  hinit  he  (the  butler) 
took  special  care  that  all  the  bad  wine 
in  the  cellar,  as  he  docanted  it,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table,  should  bear  the 
name  of  Mr.  L.'s  wine,  while  his  own 
good  wine  was  passed  off  on  his  lord- 
ship  as  being  M'nt  in  by  a  wine-mer- 
chant who  made  handsome  and  proper 
allowances  ;  in  fact,  as  tlie  servants 
express  it,  one  who  did  businett  like  m 
indaman.  The  result  of  this  baseness 
wasy  that  Mr.  L— —  lost  the  custom, 
while  the  butler  retained  his  place. 
It  really  does  appear,  in  innumerable 
cases,  that  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  being  led  by  the 
nose  by  their  favourite  servant  or  ser- 
vants, or  a  very  small  eHurt  of  resolu- 
tion, and  a  little  cost  of  time,  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  qrstem  of  rabberyyso 
destructive  to  the  moral  wel&re  of  the 
state. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  was 
told  me  a  few  days  since  by  my  own 
tailor,  shews  the  animus  of  ttiese  men. 
Agentlemao,  in  Regent's  Park,  taking 
a  fancy  to  some  patterns  in  the  tailor's 
shop-window,  went  in  and  ordered  a 
suit  of  clothes,  alUiough  he  had  not 
dealt  there  before.  VfhSa  the  gannentt 
were  bronffhthome,  they  were  approved 
and  paid  for.  As  the  tailor  was  making 
bis  exit  through  the  hall,  the  butler 
accosted  him  and  demanded  the  usual 
per  centage,  which  the  tradesman  re» 
fuse^,  stating  that  the  articles  were 
made  for  ready  money  on  the  lowest 
and  that  his  profits  would  not 
'  •  ^ons.  «*  Verv  well,  " 
that  vn«i 


MSoftfaeoM,  asd  that  MAurp^r 
had  been  reaocled  to — informing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  butler's  threat, 
because  he  would  not  submit  to  ex- 
tortion. 

One  of  the  most  honest,  leepectable, 

and  independent-spirited  retired  trades- 
men which  this  metropolis  can  boast  of, 
relates,  among  many  similar  anecdotes, 
Uie  following.    A  customer  stepping 
out  of  his  carriage  one  mornings  with  m 
newly-made  coat  on  his  arm,  throwing 
it  on  the  counter  violently,  complained 
that  it  was  made  of  sucti  coarse  clotli 
that  it  was  a  disgrace- to  the  shop.  The 
tailor  very  coolly  took  down  the  piece  | 
from  which  it  had  been  made,  and 
shewed  his  customer  that  the  cloth 
was  made  of  the  very  Urst-rate  super- 
fine Saxon  wool.    ^  Well,"  said  tlie 
gentleman,   the  cloth  and  the  coat  are 
unlike."    **  Yes,"  rejoined  the  tailor, 
"  because  your  servant,  now  stajiding 
behind  tlie  carnage,  has  taken  a  shoe- 
brush  and  laboured  with  all  his  night 
to  raise  up  the  wool  the C(|ntrary  way  of 
the  cloth,  like  '  qviills  upon  tlie  fretful 
orcupine  ;'  and  if  you  will  call  him  in, 
will  make  the  rascal  confess  his  guilt:" 
continuing,  "  last  wedc  he  wanted  wm 
to  make  a  coat  for  hi  msel  f,  and  lay  it  OB 
your  account;  lie  then  den\anded  two 
guineas,  and  subsequently  one  ;  all  of 
which  I  refused  to  comply  w  jih,  telling 
him  I  never  joined  in  any  speeias  « 
robbery.**    The  gentleman,  howeveiv 
declined  any  examination  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  and  although  the  tailor  carried 
bis  forbearance  so  far  as  to  make 
another  coat  ioelaad  of  the  one  apoil^ 
the  gentleman  removed  bis  future  or- 
ders to  another  shop.    Such  is  tfia  ' 
encouragement  given  to  honesty  !  i 

Many  butlers  and  stewards,  in  large 
fiimiliesy  have  adopted  the  plan  of  b^ 
eomingtiadesmen  themselves.  Asthair 
avocations  will  not  admit  of  their  ma- 
naging a  business  entirety  themstlves, 
they  join  in  partnership  with  oilier  lo- 
dividualsy  and  Ibcoe  a  tmde  by  calling 
'  ^1  persons  with  whom  their  masters 
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fvritK  of  tUt  ntkte  on  ill  drii  oKHBiBai 
point  out  many  Arms  at  the  west  end 

of  the  town  so  constituted  ;  capitals 
liaviniT  been  advanced  by  servants  to 
c^kTTy  oo  the  trade*  and  which  capitals 
have  been  obtained  in  Ibe  way  abovo 
described.  Most tttvauts an aabitioui 
of  embarking  in  business  as  soon  as 
they  can  collect  together  enough  money 
to  enable  them  to  do  ao.   This  desire 
ii  probably  mncb  incnttid,  under  a 
notion  ibfy  hate  thai  the  profits  of 
tradesmen  are  eriormous,  from  the  al- 
lowances made  to  them  ;  and  that  if  they 
push  their  business  more  vieorously, 
and  allow  greater  difooonte,  mey  shall 
monopolise  the  trade.   One  man  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Picca- 
dilly, after  making  some  money  in  his 
situation  of  butler,  went  into  business, 
bnl  fciled.  He  again  procured  a  siCna- 
tion  in  a  family,  made  money,  and 
once  more  commenced  tradesman,  and 
again  failed,    lie  was,  however,  furtu- 
Date  enough  a  third  lime  to  procnie  a 
plaoe  io  ft  laige  tamily,  where  in  a  very 
few  years  he  saved  money  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  open  his  present  sl»op, 
where  he  is  now  said  to  be  doing  well. 
Jiany  siarilar  instaooes  might  be  ad* 
dttoedy  eiempUiying  the  great  facilities 
some  servants  in  large  families  have  of 
makmg  money.    Now,  what  a  state  of 
society  is  this,  wherein  every  man  hav- 
ing property,  and  leqniiing  a  soite  of 
■ervantSy  must  neceasanly  harbour  a  set 
of  rogues  in  his  house,  and  that  the 
honest  tradesmen,  as  we  were  wont  to 
style  our  shopkeepers,  should  so  very 
generally  ooBseni  to  beooine  pertnen 
in  orimet  Ifmnttem  are  allowed  to 
progress  in  the  manner  they  are  now 
going  on,  there  will  in  a  short  lime  be 
oo  virtue  extant.    It  is  a  national  and 
ft  hnmiliating  refleetion,  that,  men  or 
less,  some  speeiee  of  delinqiiency  per- 
vades almost  every  class  of  society  in 
the  present  day.    But  shall  no  effort 
be  made  to  cleanse  and  purge  this 
Miiloos  staff  ont  of  the  common 
bosom? 

If  dishonesty  be  the  natural  result 
of  refinement,  we  had  better  retrace 
our  steps,  and  cease  to  educate.  Virtue, 
with  rough  and  blunt  nannerBy  will 
save  a  roan's  soul  from  perdition  ;  but 
vice  and  robbery,  however  garnished 
with  retinement  of  manners,  will  not 
pSM  at  the  great  iudgmeut-seat.  If  the 
mad/bf  of  pTincipie»  so  oonspiooons  in 
this  age,  arises  out  of  the  present  con- 
MituliMi  of  society  and  fonn  of  govern- 


ment, letns  retten  to  flteftodal  system 

of  ruling  the  people.  Slavery,  as  it  was 
falsely  called,  uiuler  ihe  barons  did 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  people 
somewhat  more  pure  than  our  modem 
liberty  govemmenla.  The  nobility, 
who  are  the  sufferers  in  a  pecuniary 
way  from  the  dishonesty  of  servants, 
have,  however,  themselves  in  a  great 
measure  to  blame.  The  progress  of 
dvilisBlion  and  refinement  has  created 
so  many  enmneooe  and  absurd  notlona 
of  what  are  real  comforts,  and  gene- 
rated so  many  false  wants,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  look  after  the  domestic 
or  moral  eoonomy  of  their  families,—* 
a  duty,  I  apprehend,  which  their  si- 
tuations in  life  impose  on  them,  and 
one  which  they  will  have  to  account 
for  hereafler.  Thev  have  also  annihi- 
lated the  honest  and  hard-working  pea- 
santry, whence  the  old  English  families 
drew  their  faithful  attendants.  Simple 
and  honest  men  will  no  longer  suit 
them — they  are  boors.  Our  nobility 
must  have  their  menials  all  gentle- 
manised  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
seek  them  in  London,  where  a  vicious 
and  corrupt  nukle  of  bringing  them  up 
qualifies  tnem  Ibr  subserviency,  hypo- 
crisy, and  roguery  in  all  its  branches. 
The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  employers 
of  servants  are  no  longer  adapted  to 
simplicity  in  domestics ;  all  tlie  con- 
comitants of  their  existence  is  based  on 
artificials.  If  the  men  immediately 
about  their  persons  are  not  as  well 
dressed  as  themselves,  and  able  to 
mimic  some  of  their  own  manners, 
they  are  no  longer  good  servants ;  and 
if  any  others  approach  them,  the  whole 
family  go  into  hysterics.  Since  every 
gentle  is  become  a  Jack,  every  Jack  is 
become  a  gentle. 

It  is  true  that  the  poesessofs  of  money 
have  a  right  to  make  themselves  as  ri- 
diculous as  they  please,  and  to  squander 
their  property  on  servants,  or  whom 
they  may ;  but  let  them  remember, 
that  they  Imve  no  right  to  do  any  thing 
which  is  harmful  to  society.  Their  own 
fopperies  and  follies  may  be  passed 
over,  when  there  is  a  fortune  to  sup- 
port them ;  but  when  their  extrava- 
gance and  thoughtlessness  engender 
bad  principles,  mid  encourage  those 
about  their  persons,  and  others  engaged 
in  their  household,  to  become  criminal, 
their  conduct  is  no  longer  a  private, 
but  a  pnblie  and  a  nat^oal  question. 
And  one  of  no  small  importance  is  it. 
Consider  what  a  huge  body  of  servanu 
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ihiit  mt  in  London  only,  and  that  the 
cneptiont  ef  iMoealy  among  thtm  art 

•o  rare  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
Headers,  do  not  imagine  thnt  this  opi- 
nion is  given  hastily,  or  without  data 
to  jostiiy  the  statement;  nor  is  it  writ^ 
ten  in  spleen.  It  is  a  truth— <-a  most 
lamentable  truth — that  old  servants  in 
gentlemen's  families,  who  have  the 
character  of  being  most  faithful  and 
boaest,  in  nine  oases  out  often  have 
^lematically  been  robbing  their  osas* 
lers  fr(un  the  Hrst  hour  they  came  into 
the  t.imily.  There  is  no  butler  in 
London  who  has  not  an  intimate  friend 
in  a  publican.  This  m  fiict,  and  the 
inferenoe  is  obrioos :  it  is  the  butler's 
market  where  he  can  vend  his  goods 
—  wine  and  spirits  —  under  the  name 
of  |)er^uisites ;  every  dozen  of  wine 
which  a  sent  is  the  oottom  of  a  pipe, 
which  he  (tlie  butler)  has  run  through 
the  straining-bag,  and  which  is  his,  hy 
custom,  in  every  family.  If  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  in  a  family  be  very 
great,  of  course  the  peculation  can  m 
extended  in  propottioo;  and  wine  goes 
out  of  the  cellar  every  week  under  the 
name  of  bottoms.  Mr.  'l^****^  a  cele- 
brated butcher  at  Charing  Cross,  who 
was  in  businen  many  ^ream,  said,  be- 
Ibra  his  deosaae^  thu  in  all  his  grsat 
experience  he  never  knew  hut  one  cook 
and  one  housekeeper  whom  he  could 
not  have  placed  under  a  sentence  of 
death  or  transportation,  if  he  Imd  d^ 
febped  to  the  world  their  tricks  and 
roguery.  He  also  added,  that  in  two 
cases  the  dishonesty  of  stewards  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  be 
Mt  it  his  duty  to  inlbfm  his  customers 
•f  their  conduct ;  in  both  cases,  how- 
ever, he  was  discourteously  treated, 
and  even  reprimanded  for  inter feriog 
with  their  servanU. 

No  man  of  any  eiperience  in  the 
world,  having  eyes  and  understanding, 
can  doubt  but  that  the  nobility  are 
robbed  and  cheated  by  their  servants 
to  an  enormous  extent;  and  tiwt there 
is  uo  other  class  but  Uiat  of  servants 
(wscepting  only  the  public  and  open 
delinipieiits)  among  which  general  and 
systematic  robbery  is  carried  on  from 
day  lo  day  uninierru|iledly.  If  the 
question  and  the  mischief  were  merely 
between  master  and  servant,  and  ended 
with  the  servant  daily,  through  a  long 
servitude,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
master's  podcet  and  taking  out  money, 
which  he  convf  ycd  to  his  own,  the 
public  would  not  in  any  way  bedunni- 


lled.  I  should  say,  let  those  who  ha^e 
money  to  lose  take  care  of  it;  and  if 

the  gentry  like  to  be  served  by  pale- 
faced  knaves  and  villains,  who  nave 
been  bred  in  stews,  in  preference  to 
honest  and  healthy  countrymen,  why 
let  them  :  and  let  them  also  suftr  w 
it.  But  it  is  not  directly  so  done;  an 
immense  body  of  other  members  of 
society  are  brought  in  as  auxiiiariesy 
and.  to  share  Hm  ilWgotteo  phmdcr. 
The  senrants  take  no  mon^  flom  their 
masters,  but  through  the  agency  and 
culpability  of  others.  First,  there  are 
tlie  tradesmen,  who,  in  a  measure,  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  be  vile  tools  in 
the  senrants*  hands  hr  robbing  their 
masters.  The  gieat  extent  to  which 
this  practice  is  carried  on,  is  a  disgra^ 
to  the  London  tradesmen  as  a  body ; 
if  they  rsllect,  they  must  be  ashamed 
of  the  furtive  nature  of  their  ti«gf, 
although,  individually,  no  one  can 
emancipate  himself  from  tlie  thraldom 
in  whicQ  this  species  of  trade  involves 
him.  Secondly,  there  are  a  lairge  body 
of  persons  engaged  in  buying  cseiy 
description  of  property  which  servants 
have  to  dispose  of,  whether  honestly 
or  dishonestly  obtained.  Tliese  per- 
sons oaUthenMlres  wardrobe-keepers; 
and  under  the  specious  pretext  ot  pur- 
chasing the  lefl-off  clothes  given  to 
valets  and  ladies'  maids,  they  become 
the  most  flagrant  and  notorious  re- 
oeivers  of  stmen  property  in  London. 
I  say  stolen  property ;  for  there  is  not 
an  article  which  is  used  in  a  femily 
but  may  be  purchaseil  of  them,  and 
which  they  have  received  from  s^anta^ 
with  a  knowledge  that  they  nofur  could 
be  obtained  by  fair  means;  —  mops, 
brooms,  biuslies,  tubs,  pails,  fire-ifbns, 
kitchen  utensils  of  all  kinds,  pens, 
paper,  cards,  &c.  &c. :  in  short,  all 
articles  usied  in  a  finmily,  besides  clothes 
and  boots  and  shoes,  are  to  be  found 
in  these  stores.  The  way  these  articles 
are  procured  is  nothing  short  of  direct 
robbery.  The  servants  In  their  sefcnd 
departments  demand,  and  obtain  horn 
the  tradesmen,  double  the  number  of 
articles  neede<l  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
so  that  they  may  have  one  lialf  to  dis> 
pose  of  for  themselves ;  or  a  finsh  eup- 
ply  is  laid  in  by  connivanee  befecn  ton 
last  stock  is  mnc}i  worn  :  they  then 
sell  the  old,  or  new  ones,  as  they  think 
proper.  To  enumerate  all  the  articles 
of  plunder  found  in  these  receptadea 
will  be  unnecessary ;  suflioe  it  to 
my,  that  all  housekeepeis  in  middk 
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life  may  purchase  every  thing  they 
waot,  as  articles  of  furniture  or  of  cou- 
■omption,  at  these  places :  and  bat  too 

many  do  so  direct  from  the  servants 
themselves.  In  common  life,  an  ac- 
c^uaiotance  with  a  housekeeper  is  con- 
•idered  a  gfsat  piece  of  policy,  as 
through  them  grocery^  confiectiooery, 
oils,  pickles,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  had  at 
reduced  prices.  Tlius  are  a  mass  of 
persons  drawn  partially  or  wholly  into 
erime,  by  the  temptations  held  out  by 
servants  to  buy  articlM  at  a  leduoed 
|Mriee. 

Cooks. — Sometimes  the  situations  of 
cook  and  house-steward  are  combined. 
Cooks  in  huge  fitmilies  have  great  op- 
portnnities  m  making  money,  but  the 
paymaster-general  of  the  household  (be 
the  office  vested  in  whose  hands  it 
may)  is  the  only  one  who  makes  any 
money  of  ooDsideiation  in  a  short  time; 
although  every  snbordinate  in  the  esta- 
blishment, according  to  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  them,  are  all  eti^'a<?ed  in 
laying  on  overcharges,  or  in  cheatery 
of  some  kind,  ftooi  the  stable-man, 
fHth  his  brushes,  combs,  sponges,  and 
oil,  to  the  great  paymaster  of  whom  I 
have  been  treating. 

**  In  this  genteel  family,  plaiol?  we  find 
A  little  epitome  of  human  kind ; 
Where  down  to  the  beggar,  op  t»  tbe 

great  man. 
Each  g<entieinan  cheats  you  no  more  than 

heesB. 

Sing  tsatan,  fogoee  aD." 

However  the  cook  may  be  situated 

as  regarrls  tlie  payment  of  his  own 
bills,  he  will  contrive  to  make  many 
prohts  out  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  im- 
poesible  to  estimate  accurately  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  any  commodity  con- 
snmed  in  a  kitchen  where  expensive 
cookery  is  going  on.  Condiments  of 
all  kinds  are  demanded,  and  supplied 
in  double  proportion  to  the  actual 
consumption :  saooes,  curry-powder, 
bottles  of  cayenne,  kc.  Sec,  besides 
wines  which  are  never  used,  are  all 
little  pickings,  and  convertible  into 
money,  through  their  oonnenon  with 
thojte  who  were  formerly  servants,  and 
now  keep  public- houses,  or  are  em- 
barked in  other  trades.  The  butcher 
and  the  cook  are  sworn  friends,  and 
manage  matters  pretty  well  together. 
In  one  instance  a  man-cook,  wlio  has 
always  been  employed  in  large  metro- 
politan fiimilies  of  cunseouence,  having 
himself  a  wilb  and  ten  cnlldren,  never 
yet  paid  one  fiurthing  for  botcher's 


meat,  although  he  has  a  daily  supply 
sent  direct  to  his  own  bouse  from  the 
batcher ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cook's  wife 
or  servant  ordeiB  every  day  such  meat 
as  she  chooses,  or  wants  for  her  family 
table.    This  is  done  by  the  cook  and 
butcher  incorporating  the  cook's  bill  for 
his  own  week's  meat  into  the  account 
of  his  master,  distributing  it  through 
the  general  bill,  a  joint  or  two  a  day, 
as  circumstances  permit  them.  Some- 
times this  cannot  be  done  in  a  mouth 
•*the  fiunily  may  be  out  of  town,  or 
have  but  little  company,  &c.;  the  ar- 
rangement is  then  deferred  until  an 
opportunity  offers  itself:  in  U>e  end, 
however,  the  cook's  bill  is  all  absoibed 
by  his  roaster's,  and  at  the  same  time 
liquidated,  and  from  the  same  purse 
too.     The  cook  generally  calculates 
that  he  can,  with  the  butcher's  help, 
make  his  master  pay  for  three  poonot ' 
or  three  pounds  and  a  half  per  head 
per  day,  for  all  in  the  family;  whilst 
one  pound  and  a  quarter,  on  an  aver- 
age, would  be  a  liberal  allowance  for 
bntdier's  meat,  considering  the  varie- 
ties of  odier  edible  commod  ities  which 
go  to  a  great  man's  table.    On  every 
article  the  cook  buys  he  lays  a  profit, 
and  demands  a  bill  to  be  made  out  for 
an  extra 4|oaoti^;  which  snrplns charge 
he  pockets. 

At  the  house  of  a  certain  great  poli- 
tical earl,  whose  station  occasions  him 
to  reside  in  Westminster,  as  all  his  pre- 
decessoffs  have  done  before  him,  tbeio 
is  a  FVench  cook,  and  also  a  Frsneh 
pastry-cook :  the  cook  uses  charcoal 
for  his  sto\  e5,  and  it  is  ordered  from  a 
roan  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  a  few 
di^  smce,  took  in  his  bill  for  seven 
sacks  at  eight  shillings  per  sack ;  when 
'the  cook  desired  him  to  go  back  and 
make  a  fresh  bill  for  eight  sacks  instead 
of  seven,  and  to  charge  such  a  price  as 
would  enable  him  (ttie  charcoal-man) 
to  allow  the  cook  a  shilling  profit  on 
each  sack,  besides  the  one  overcharged. 
The  Frenchman's  ortlers  were  given 
openly  and  peremptorily,  which  shew 
how  generally  the  practice  is  yarned 
on,  and  how  regardless  they  are  of  its 
being  known  among  the  other  servants. 
This  fact  the  charcoal-man  is  ready  and 
willing  to  attest,  as  he  has  already 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several 
persons.  I,  however,  hereby  inform 
Monsieur,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  he  that  day,  in  his  con- 
dnct  with  the  chavcoal-man  at  West- 
minster, committed  a  ieleny  for  whidi 
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he  is  DOW  liable  to  be  transported  for 
feoiteen  years.  The  overehaige  of  one 

sack  is  an  act  of  embezzlement  of  the 
pnce  paid  for  it.  Is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary that  our  legislators  should  so 
rigidly  enaet  and  enthiee  laws  against 
tiie  lialf-starving  poor  bhui  who  com- 
mits an  offence,  and  pass  over  the  de- 
linquents in  their  own  families,  whom 
they  uay  well  for  iheir  services  I  It 
wonlo  seem  as  if  every  act  dene  in  a 
great  man's  house  was  venial,  but  that  of 
all  deeds  committed  out  of  them  account 
roust  be  rendered;  it  is  a  suiistrous  po- 
licy to  make  tliese  distinctions  in  society. 
Tm  relbnners  of  a  nation  are  not  mote 
than  other  men  released  from  their 
domestic  and  individual  duties ;  they 
are  bound  to  reform  their  own  esta- 
biisbmenls,  and  are  conservatives  of 
the  viitne  of  their  own  hontes,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  publio  at  large.  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  made  myself  suffi- 
ciently understood  as  to  the  family  this 
transaction  occurred  lu,  and  shall  only 
add  that  the  anecdote  is  founded  on 
lact,  and  ean  be  established  beyond 
controversy,  should  it  meet  the  eye  of 
the  illustrious  individual  at  the  head 
of  [fiu]  affairs. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  these  thhigs 
•re  to  be  avoided  7  a  gentleman  cannot 
weigh  his  own  meat,  or  count  his  bottles 
of  wine  when  they  are  brought  into  his 
cellar,  or  when  they  come  out  of  it. 
Besidse,  wws  it  possible  lo  obtain  a 
malire  ^*iUMelofhonesty  to  superintend 
the  concerns  of  a  large  family,  there 
would  be  a  combination  of  all  the 
other  servants  against  him;  aod  with 
the  phalanx  of  a  whole  suite  of  servmts 
determined  to  plunder,  be  would  not 
stand  much  better  chance  than  the 
principal  himself.  Nothing  but  a  law' 
igainst  the  practice,  rendering  it  penal 
on  the  part  of  the  tradesmen  and  ser- 
vants to  connive  for  the  gain  of  one 
penny  out  of  their  employer's  pocket, 
can  stem  the  torrent  of  the  evil.  In 
e  small  iamily,  if  an  honest  man  or 
woman  can  be  found,  they  are  great 
prizes,  as  they  can  cast  a  superin- 
tending eye  over  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  effect  great  comfort,  com- 
bined with  economy.  But  such  do- 
Biestics  Dow-a-days  are  'Mike  angels' 
visits,  few  and  far  between.*' 

One  nobleman,  l>ord  S  ,  says, 

there  is  not  such  an  animal  in  nature  as 
an  honest  servant.  He  is  immensely 
rich,  and,  being  resolved  to  remain  so* 
be  keeps  every  thing  under  his  own 


lock  and  key,  and  with  the  eyes  of 
AigDi,  or  that  of  a  lynx,  watches  cveqr 

movement  of  his  household.  When  in 
lodgings  in  town  (his  lordship  keeps 
no  town-house),  like  a  prudent  man, 
be  has  bis  wine  in  by  the  dozen  or 
balf-doien.  On  his  departure  for  the 
country,  he  carefully  locks  up  any 
remaneta  in  his  own  trunk,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  depot  at  the  country 
mansioD-boiite;  when  at  bome^  hi 
every  evening  at  dusk  causes  the 
park-gates,  and  every  outer  door  of 
the  house,  to  be  locked,  and  the  keys 
brought  into  his  own  custody,  that  no 
stmnger  any  visit  the  servants  witbont 
his  knowledge.  The  estate  abonndi 
with  game,  much  of  which  is  sent  to 
town  during  the  season,  every  basket 
of  which  he  himself  sees  packed  and 
securely  fastened  ;  and  —  out  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  more  traits  of  cautioa 
exhibited  by  this  nol)leman ;  enough 
has  already  been  said  to  prove  that  he 
is,  beiog  a  man  of  fortune,  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  |>rudenoe  and  pene- 
tration. These  things  are  not  im- 
parted to  the  world  invidiously ;  no, 
the  object  is  to  inform  the  said  noble- 
man, and  others  interested  in  the  con- 
duct of  servants,  that,  if  all  oould  be 

told  them,  Lord  S  h,  notwithstand- 

all  his  vigilance,  is  not  one  whit  loiter 
off  than  his  compeers,  as  regards  the 
depredations  of  his  servants.  ilis 
loidship  is  but  one,  who  has  drilled 
himself  into  habits  of  economy,  opposed 
to  a  number  brought  up  from  infancy 
in  dishonest  habits;  he  cannot,  there- 
fore, aKUHist  such  opponents  be  but 
worsted  in  the  oonilict;  peiticularlv 
as  the  household  make  his  loidihip^ 
prudence  an  excuse  for  combining  to 
plunder  him,  and  of  informing  the 
new  servants,  imder  the  many  changes 
which  take  place,  how  they  may  do  the 
same. 

Cooks  make  a  great  profit  of 
glaze, —  that  is,  the  essence  or  gelatine 
of  meat,  procured  by  tlie  process  of 
dmwing,  m  a  olose  vessel  over  a  fkrt, 
aAer  the  manner  of  braising  meat; 
when  properly  prepared,  it  is  a  sub- 
stance not  unlike  caoutchouc,  being 
needy  of  the  ssme  consistence^  al- 
though not,  as  that  is,  elastic :  it  is  use* 
ful  in  all  families  for  gravies  and  soups, 
and  will  keep  for  an  almost  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Under  the  pretext  of 
Dreparing  this  article  for  the  use  of  the 
mmilvyeitra  supplies  of  meat  are  or- 
dered ftom  the-butoher  to  make  it  in 
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greater  quantities  than  needed.  Ten 
pounds  weight  of  this  nutritious  sub- 
stance is  not  unfrequently  brought  from 
one  kitchen  in  a  day,  to  Msold,  through 
tlM  cook's  agents,  at  six  shillings  per 
pound.  The  regular  price  at  the  Italian 
warehouses  is  from  ten  shillings  to 
twelve  shillinfl»  per  pound. 

Kdlelt.^  The  whimsicalities  and 
extravagances  of  many  masters  in  high 
life,  together  with  the  total  absence  of 
thoughtfulncss  in  some  young  men  of 
fortune,  throws  a  wide  door  open  for 
tha  oefrise  of  the  tricks  and  imposi- 
tkms  of  this  species  of  servant ;  bot  it  is 
not  possible  in  a  pa|>er  of  this  nature 
to  enumerate  one-hundredth  part  of 
them.  Those  who  are  with  single  men 
ragment  the  bills  in  the  same  manner 
as  stewards,  otherwise  they  confine 
themselves  to  their  masters*  personal  ar- 
ticles of  consumption.  It  is  their  policy 
to  represent  to  the  tailor,  bootmaker. 
Sec.,  what  a  ftntasttcal  nan  their  mat- 
ter  is,  and  how  nothing  satbfies  him; 
and  but  for  their  (the  valet's)  influence 
he  would  the  other  day  have  removed 
bis  custom ;  by  these  means  they 
vbtaio  allowances,  or  a  dtmeetit  m 
money,  besides  clothes,  &c.  &c  If 
they  are  in  the  service  of  a  careless 
man,  tliey  commit  sad  depredations  on 
the  wardrobe,  when  it  is  left  to  tlieir 
sole  management ;  they  keep  artideBOf 
wear  out  of  sight,  till  the  recoIlectiOQ 
of  them  is  lost,  and  then  tlipy  can  ap- 
propriate them  to  their  own  \jses.  Tliey 
tear  down  the  backs  and  pull  off  the 
Strings  of  waistcoats,  to  give  them  tfie 
appeanmce  of  being  old,  and  only  fit 
to  be  cast  aside.   They  have  also  a 
trick  of  using  pumice-stone  to  the 
seams  of  trousers  and  other  garments, 
sod  which  tSiey  do  only  in  certain 
pineesy  that  they  may  shew  them  up 
as  becoming  shabby,  before  they  are 
actually  much  worn.    They  frequently, 
with  a  bit  of  twisted  paper  well  greased, 
and  lighted  by  theeanale,buni  a  small 
bole  in  a  new  boot  or  shoe,  through 
the   upper-leather,  after  which  they 
know  the  boot  or  shoe  will  not  be 
worn,  although  it  is  not  deteriorated  in 
value  fof  the  wear  of  peraoos  among 
the  middle  dassesi  to  vrnom  it  is  to  be 
sold.    They  scrape  with  a  knife  the 
wristbands  and  collars  of  shirts  at  the 
edges,  to  make  them  look  old  and 
frrtted  out,  that  they  may  possess  them, 
when  a  new  wristband  is  easily  added. 
In  fine,  it  is  all  their  study  to  promote 
extravagance,  by  these  and  other  means 


well  known,  but  for  which  I  have  not 

space  here.  Many  valets  by  these  means 
are  now  making  from  500/.  to  700/. 
per  annum.   The  Duke  of  P**»***d» 
a  short  time  since,  being  out  for  n 
walk  towards  Westminster,  called  into 
Mr.  P****t's,  the  snuff-seller,  to  pay 
his  bill,    llis  grace  being  a  man  of 
very  modest  and  unostentatious  man- 
ners, the  snuff-man  liad  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  he  had  a  duke  in  his  shop, 
taking  him  for  the  valet;  he  therefore 
thanked  him  for  bringing  the  amount 
of  the  bill ;  and,  as  some  aclmowledg- 
ment  is  always  made  on  these  occa- 
sions, he  handed  the  duke  o  snuff-box 
of  a  value  commensurate  to  a  liberal 
discount  on  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
whieh  the  duke,  laughing  in  his  sltevsL 
composedly  put  into  hto  pocket,  ana 
walked  out  of  the  shop.    When  tra- 
velling with  their  masters,  at  each 
stage  valets  have  an  eye  to  the  littlt 
pidtings-np  on  the  road,  by  oves^ 
charges  on  every  occasion  of  expend!* 
ture,  if  the  money  to  pay  the  same 
passes  through  their  hands,  which  it 
does  in  about  half  the  number  of  cases. 
The  great  tact  in  a  valet  is  to  avail 
himself  of  his  master's  moments  of 
folly  and  inconsiderafeness,  or  when  he 
discovers  him  in  rmlnbits,  from  dissipa- 
tion, or  infatuation  for  some  earthly 
angel ;  any  thing  may  be  done  at  these 
times, —  "  master  recollects  nothing.*' 
This  is  the  harvest-time,  and,  although 
inhabitants  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
our  English  valets  often  have  two  or 
three  in  a  season,  if  not  one  which  con* 
tinues  the  whole  year.  Our  nobility 
are  not  deficient  in  dignity,  pride,  or 
s]>irit;  how  is  it  then,  I  ask,  that  they 
are  so  patient  under  the  misconduct  of 
their  servants  T  I  fear  it  is  indolence. 
Valets  never  fail  to  re-make  out  the 
laundress's  bill,  inrroisino:  the  charges 
about  25.  6d.  on  every  10«.,  or  more,  as 
they  judge  it  can  pass  without  notice 
or  comment.  There  is  one  man  who 
was  a  valet,  but  who  subsequently  be- 
came managing  man  in  an  hotel  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
Street,  near  which  be  now  himself 
carries  on  a  similar  oonoeni.  The  man 
to  whom  I  allude  has  created  much 
astonishment    among    the  west-end 
tradesmen,  at  his  extraordinary  rapid 
success,  having  in  a  short  time,  without 
an^  apparent  means,  become  the  pv^ 

?netor  of  a  firat-rate  and  topping  hotel, 
t  has,  however,  been  done  by  low 
cunnmg — a  quality  he  possesses  be- 
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yond  all  comparisofly  mlthough  other- 
wise  an  ignoramus.  He  now,  exulting 
aimmg  his  neighbourt,  botstt  of  the 
many  tricks  bv  which  he  obtained 
■tooey  to  place  himself  in  the  situation 
be  at  present  occupies.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  bis,  thai  if  a  servant  can  have  one 
good  master,  he  never  oagbt  to  want 
another  (by  which  he  means,  one 
thoughtle:&s  and  extravagant  master). 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  a  col* 
lectkin  of  ibem  at  tiie  hotel  where  he 
wee  aertant,  be  said  that  he  made 
short  and  sure  work  of  it, —  the  wash- 
ing-bills being  one  of  his  means.  In 
the  season  sometimes  there  would  be 
lanadieM's  biUe  deliveied  to  the  hoose 
in  one  day  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
pounds,  for  the  washing  of  linen  for 
those  who  were  sojourning  for  a  time 
at  the  hotel:  each  particular  bill  he 
invariably  allaied  after  the  late  of  an 
incieaae  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent;  so  that  he  realised,  in  this 
little  way  as  he  calls  it,  from  G/.  to  7l. 
lu  one  da^ ;  at  the  same  tune  remon- 
itfating  with  the  lanndieia  on  the  emr- 
bitancy  of  her  charges,  and  eipatiating 
on  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  same;  thus  cutting  the  labourer 
down  as  low,  while  he  made  the  gen- 
tlemen pay  as  high,  as  possible, —  pur- 
suing the  same  system  in  every  little 
bill  he  had  to  pay  for  the  gentlemen, 
and  every  article  he  was  either  em- 
ployed to  order  or  purchase:.  If  we 
leflect  on  tMi  man's  rise,  it  is  not  now 
so  much  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we 
consider  the  means  he  had,  and  the 
method  he  adopted  to  accomplish  his 
end.  Remember  he  nsa  factotum  in 
a  large  establishment,  visited  by  ,  the 
iiite  of  fashion  unl  extravagance.  Sop- 
pose  then  there  were,  on  an  averasre, 
only  twenty  customers  in  the  hotel,  and 
he  made  but  5«.  per  day  out  of  each 
individual  suneptitiooBly;  this  wooM 
be  &L  sach  day,  or  Sft/.  per  week,  and 


ment»  of  his  situation,  have,  got  up- 
wnids  of  lOOOl.  per  annam  by  his 
knaveiy  ;  while  honest  men  are  stanpw 

ing,  and  oth^w^ise  degraded  by  po- 
verty. Valets  have  their  own  houses 
of  resort,  to  which  is  invariably  at- 
tached a  dealer  in  wardrobes,  wfco  is 
ever  on  the  spot  to  purchase  and  re- 
move any  article  brought  to  him  for 
sale.  Cads,  or  porters,  are  also  ap- 
pendages to  ti)e>e  houses.  A  valet, 
when  he  has  many  letCen  or  raessagee 
to  ddiver  for  his  master,  generally  ao- 
journs  to  this  place  of  rendezvous  to 
enjoy  himself,  whilst  the  poor  slave  of 
a  porter  goes  of  his  erranos  for  a  crust 
ami  a  sup  of  beer. 

UomeKeepert. — In  middling  famiUei 
of  quality  where  a  fem;Je  takes  charge 
of  the  whole  household  affiirs,  her  emo- 
luments and  means  of  aggrandisement 
are  the  same  as  the  steward  in  latge 
houses,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
diflference  of  expenditure  in  the  families  ; 
but  housekeepers  in  the  hrst-rate  situa- 
tions have  a  walk  of  business  uncon- 
nected with  marketing  for  culinmy  ar> 
tides.  Thev  are  like  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  police  force  :  it  i-^  their 
business  to  see  that  the  subordinates 
do  their  duty,  and  that  the  house  is 
kept  in  proper  dsanlinsas  and  order; 
besides  taking  charge  of  the  linen  and 
some  particular  kind  of  stores,  the  na- 
ture of  which  differ  almost  in  every 
house.  It  is  enough  to  slate,  that  none 
of  these  matrans,  if  they  stay  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  place,  oomt  avmy 
with  an  empty  purse.  I  knew  one  who 
was  housekeeper  and  ladyVmaid  to  a 
dowager  lady  of  title,  with  whom  she 
lived  many  years.  During  her  servi- 
tude she  educated  her  daughter  in  aa 
expensive  mmner,  and  on  her  marriage 
with  a  tradesman  gave  a  handsome 
dower,  and  as  much  table  and  fiunily 
linen  as  it  is  said  will  hot  the  pertics 
and  their  posterity  for  three  generations 
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liwra^  your  ladyship*s  last  set  of  che- 
mises— I  declare  that  they  are  all  going  ; 
they  don't  make  things  as  they  use  to 
do ;  aod  there's  \haXkimmicol  and  filthy 
kmmA  blMch,  rm  tun  it't  til  owing  to 
that  cheating ;  look  here  your  ladyship ! 
See  it's  as  thin  under  the  arm  as  a  bit 
of  silver  paper,"  shewing  up  a  chemise 
which  she  had  scraped  f<M-  the  purpose  ; 

and  than  thaia't  those  hut  sat  of  di^ 
mask  tablc-cloths  and  napkins,  they  are 
all  as  bad."  "  Well,"  her  laHyship 
would  say,  **  if  that  is  the  case,  let  me 
havaa  newset,  and  eo  to  market  your- 
self for  them ;  you  had  better  remove 
the  others  out  of  the  way ;  I  do  not  like 
shabby  linen  in  my  wardrobe."  In  this 
way  the  housekeeper,  like  a  double- 
edged  twofd,  cut  both  ways ;  ahe  ob- 
tained the  old,  or  rather  the  new,  itoek 
of  linen,  for  she  took  care  there  never 
aboald  be  any  old  in  the  house,  and 
she  got  her  trjAe  of  profit  on  that  last 
mifmsed.  lliteondQetoftbis  woman 
and  her  history  as  a  servant,  I  am  in- 
formed by  those  who  knew  hf  r  well, 
would  make  a  book  of  somewhat  more 
interest  to  the  nobility  than  E.  L.  Bul- 
wer'a  BOtels.  She  made  it  a  regular 
practice  to  curtail  the  wax  candles  of 
their  fair  proportitm  by  culling  oft"  two 
or  three  mches  from  the  bottom,  saying 
Iter  ladyship  did  not  like  to  have  the  can- 
dlataoforlfom  her  eyes:  notofen  tho 
arilk-eeove  escaped  her,  out  of  which 
she  made  a  few  shillings  per  week  ;  and 
so  with  every  article  which  came  into 
the  house ;  and  yet  her  ladyship  quitted 
the  world  in  a  full  perraaiaon  that  she 
bad  been  blessed  with  a  foithful  servant  I 
The  wealthy,  in  consequence  of 
their  education  and  self-complacency, 
think  it  not  needful  to  study  any  more 
of  lifo  than  they  see  in  their  own  imme- 
diate walk,  and  are  thereby  rendensd 
the  most  open  class  of  the  community 
to  cheatery  and  hypocrisy ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  is,  that  when  a  rich  man 
detarminaa  to  take  his  aiaiia  into  hb 
own  hands  and  deal  with  his  tradesmen 
himself,  he  tjonerally  disgusts  them  by 
his  acts  of  meanness,  running  into  the 
opoosite  eitreme,  for  want  of  a  know- 
iMge  of  the  real  afl&iia  of  life.  A  gen- 
tleman of  rank  and  property,  by  some 


the  bmndress,  that  unless  slie  consented 
to  wash  for  herself  and  daughter,  and 
to  include  the  same  in  her  master's  bills, 
that  she  should  remove  the  work  to 
another  person.  This  proposition  the 
washerwoman  positively  refused  to  com- 
ply with  upon  grounds  of  principle,  at 
the  same  time  relying  on  the  good 
opinion  the  gentleman  himself  lia^  of 
her;  the  hotuekeeper,  in  consequence, 
when  the  linen  came  into  her  hands 
tumbled  and  tossed  it  about,  and  then 
complained  from  week  to  week  that  the 
work  was  badly  executed,  until  slie 
succeeded  in  ousting  the  laundress. 
Tlie  poor  woman  wrote  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  explained  the  circumstance, 
informing  him  that  the  housekeeper  had 
gone  so  mr  as  to  acknowledge  what  she 
had  done,  with  a  view  of  brmging  the 
woman  to  comply  with  her  dishonest 
proposal ;  yet  this  gentleman  refused  to 
investigate  the  affair.  Such  is  the  influ* 
enoe  that  thoae  who  study  great  folln 
have  over  them  I 

Ladus'  fiiiiids  have  much  the  same 
routine  of  business  to  perform  for  their 
ladies  as  valets  have  for  their  gentlemen, 
to  obtain  gifts  of  dresses,  &c.  Sec. ;  but 
the  opportunities  for  positive  robbery 
are  not  so  many  as  among  the  latter, 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  now 
the  most  virtuous  and  honest  class  of 
servmits ;  a  large  portion  of  them  coming 
from  tradesmen's  iamiUes  of  respecta- 
bility. The  following  anecdote,  the 
particulars  of  which  occurred  about 
eighteen  months  since,  tells  more 
against  the  tradesman  than  the  ladyV 
inid.  A  lady  of  rank  was  about  to 
be  married  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
Certain  tradesmen,  who  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  business,  knowing  that 
the  maid  had  a  moee  than  oidinanr 
influence  and  control  over  her  lady^ 
mind,  applied  to  her  to  be  recom- 
mended, tirst  to  the  lady,  and  through 
her  lo  the  gentleman  whom  she  in- 
tmided  to  marry,  as  persons  lit  to  be 
employed  to  fnrnisli  their  house.  It 
happened  that  the  maid  also  was  about 
to  be  married  to  a  master  baker:  the 
tradesmen  therefore  proposed,  that  if 
she  (the  maid)  could  obtain  them  th^by  Google 
order  for  her  mistress's  fumitors,  they 
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Tliis,  in  the  competition  of  trade,  it 
is  said  is  all  fair ;  but  I  hold  that, 
when  a  tradesman  receives  an  order 
for  goods  (partteokrly  a  lar^  quail- 
tity  of  furniture),  the  customer  placea 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  man  in 
full  contideiico  that  his  order  will  be 
executed  on  iair  and  business-like  terms, 
and  that  he  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay 
ooly  such  a  price  as  may  be  justified 
on  the  general  principles  of  trade,  any 
deviation  from  \\hich  is  robbery:  but 
when  SIX  or  seven  per  cent  is  laid  on 
by  the  empioyeegf  for  the  purpose  of 
iMnding  over  to  a  third  person,  a  crime 
is  committed  which  ought  to  be  pu- 
nished by  the  laws  of  every  state.  Nor 
can  such  practices  be  too  generally 
made  known;  the  coogruittes  of  so- 
ciety base  bosD  deauojrad  by  them: 
each  man  justifies  his  own  ISchcs  of 
moral  conduct  by  referring  to  those  of 
bis  neighbour,  and  none  are  ashamed. 

As  the  whole  life  of  a  sertant  in  great 
laroilies  is  spent  m  (diicanery,  hypo- 
crisy, and  trickery — and  as  vast  num- 
bers of  these  rise  into  trade — and  again, 
aa  all  have,  more  or  less,  daily  trans- 
•Btioas  with  the  middling  tradesmen, 
of  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  heart  and 
debase  the  morals,  the  venal  and  tor- 
tuous ways  of  man  in  the  present  day, 
or  that  all  should  become  sophists, 
cannot  excite  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  takes  a  serious  but  lumi- 
nous and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  stale  of  society.    Those  who 
possess  money  possess  infiuence ;  in  a 
moral  point,  therefore,  it  is  desirable 
that  wealth  and  principle  should  bear 
each  other  company.    Happy  would  it 
be  for  men  if  they  were  all  so  situated 
in  life,  that  alUfoogh  their  passions 
prompted  them  to  be  wicked,  yet  they 
could  see  that  interest  dicuted  the  ad- 
vantage of  honesty.    \'irtue  is  doubt- 
less the  fundamental  rule  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all ;  but  the  cystom  of  paying 
aersanii  indifeelly  asove  than  diieiDtlji 


puts  them  on  the  alert  to  snatch  at  all 
within  their  reach ;  their  principles  are 
early  vitiated,  and  the  whole  of  their 
masters*  property  they  are  tanplit  to 
consider  aa  ftotson,  when  at  conve. 
niently  comes  within  their  grasp.  What 
I  mean  by  mdirect  payment  is,  the 
custom  of  allowing  servants  to  appro- 
priate ceruin  artldes  in  the  fomi^  to 
their  own  use,  when  foshion,  or  die 
love  of  cliatijze,  brings  them  into  di5««?e. 
It  would  be  better  if  they  were  p;ud  in 
full,  according  to  tlieir  situatioiis;  or 
thai  aB  tbe  articles  east  aside  in  a 
ihmily  shonld  be  collected  together, 
and  every  year  disposed  of  in  a  lump 
for  the  benefit  of  ihera  all,  under  a  rule 
laid  down.   And  let  tlie  gentry  punish 
any  servant  who  takes  one  arCicte  off 
the  premises  for  sale,  contrary  to  tbo 
arrangement.    The  object  is  to  confine 
them  to  their  duties,  and  to  make  them 
satisfied  with  a  payment  in  money  for 
their  serviees,  and  to  supprem  all  kind* 
of  })eculatiQ0.  If  this  can  he  aoea»- 
plished,  there  is  no  reason  why  servants 
should  not  be  as  honest  and  moral  a 
class  as  any  other.   As  matters  stand, 
Ibe  account  given  of  them  in  this  paper 
is  a  history — no  fable.    The  rich  \m.yrt 
superfluities  which  ought  to  be  made 
useful,  not  mischievous  to  the  state; 
their  appropriation  to  the  uses  of  the 
poor  would  be  a  better  applicatioa  of 
them,  than  in  corrupting  the  morals 
and  in  promoting  habits  of  prortig-acy 
in  those  who,  from  want  of  education, 
once  set  going  on  the  wrong  road, 
know  no  mles  of  conscieBce  or  sel^ 
denial. 

If  the  limits  of  this  paper  would 
permit,  there  is  much  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject  of  wages  given  to  house- 
hold servants.  They  are  paid  too 
highly.  A  payment  proportionate  to 
their  labours,  as  compared  with  the 
earnings  of  the  useful  classes  geneially, 
would  tend  modi  to  improve  Ibmr 
ehamelar  and  aervioes. 
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ULD  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  SUMtiS.* 


Wb  chanced  lately  to  take  up  the  re- 
print,  "  with  additions  and  corrections," 
of  Ritson's  AncUnt  Strrtgs.  Kitson's 
editors  have  ia  general  di^tcovered,  that 
*'even  in  his  works "  these  (the  cor- 
IMtioDSy  &e.)  eannot  always  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and,  certainly,  if  any  one 
of  them  more  than  the  rest  stands  in 
need  of  a  bold  and  skilful  editor — one 
who  ean  and  will  alter  and  comet, 
and  that  freely,  nay,  add  to  and  suh- 
tract  from  them  also — it  is  his  collec- 
tkm  of  ancient  songs.  We  love,  «;entle 
leader,  these  remains  of  our  forefathers ; 
we  love  to  read  in  them  of  their  true 
English  hospitality,  their  festivi^,  and 
jollity;  we  clierish  fondly  the  memory 
of  those  brave  men  who  raised  and 
supported  England's  glory — peace  be 
with  their  spirits  I — and  nothing  do  we 
love  better  than  the  song  that  was 
chanted  at  their  festive  "  horde,"  or 
itome  **  ryght  newe  and  roerie  balade," 
setting  forth  in  due  ocderand  "  soodlie'' 
diymes  the  valoioas  ''gestes''  of  our 
countrymen,  or  the  true  loves  of  our 
fair  countrywomen.  They  are  rude 
and  simple  —  some  of  them,  at  least ; 
hot  we  love  even  their  siroplictty  and 
•rtksniess,  and  we  cordisdly  join  with 
our  honest  old  friend  Izaak  Walton,  in 
saying  of  many  of  them,  "  They  are  old- 
fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good." 
We  hail,  tncfefere,  with  joy  such  pub- 
lications as  tlie  present,  WMn  they  are 
pleasantly  garnislu  d  for  us — when  they 
are  dressed  up  in  palatable  style,  not 
choked  and  buried  in  the  pedantry  of 
aatiquaiianisBi,  nor  yet  served  to  ns 
bare  and  dry,  wiifaoiit  an  illustration 


to  make  them  grateful  either  to  the  eye 

or  the  taste.  But  if  Rilson  want  cor- 
rection, what  shall  we  say  to  Mr. 
llartshorne  ? 

By  comparing  our  own  ooHatbns 
(for  we  conless  we  have  not  collated 
all  the  volumes  of  "  Ancient  Metrical 
Tales"  ourselves)  with  those  of  others, 
we  think  we  ma^  perhaps  venture  to 
say  thns  much  m  Mr.  Hartdionie't 
fiimr — that  the  average,  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  is  not  more  than  twelve 
errors  to  the  page.f  We  should  con-  * 
jecture,  from  the  tone  of  the  preface^ 
not  a  very  long  one  i'  fhith— tliat 
Hartshome  wished  all  faults  to  be  laid 
to  the  score  of  his  idleness,  rather  than 
his  ignorance.  Idle  enough  he  is;  in- 
deed we  doubt  whether  he  took  the 
trouble  to  look  at  his  proof-sheets.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  expect  a  glossary 
from  him.  Not  content,  however,  with 
this,  he  hiis  conceived  the  wicked  design 
of  persuading  other  people  to  follow 
bis  example,  telliog  them  that  glossa- 
ries are  a  very  useless  kind  of  things. 
"  To  the  reader,"  he  says,  "  already 
initiated  into  these  my»terie»,  such  helps 
would  be  nnneeessary ;  whilst  the  wants 
or  the  complainiB  (!)  of  those  who  am 
but  beginning  to  tread  in  the  'primrose 
path'  may  be  answered  [kind-hearted 
man  !j  in  the  words  cf  Sir  Philip 
Sidney:  *  that  there  are  many  mys/erisa 
[old  words,  &c.  Hartahome  is  talking 
of]  contained  in  poetry,  which  of  pttr- 
posc  were  writtin  lUtrkly  (?),  lest  by 

Srophane  wits  it  should  be  abused.  ' 
low  we  lealiy  suspect  tliat  this  waa 
intended  to  have  a  meaningi  we  eoD« 


*  Ancient  Sougi  and  Ballads,  from  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second  to  the 
Revoiutum.  Collected  by  Jossph  Ritson,  Esq.  In  t  vols.  I^ndon ;  printed  for 
PSync  and  Foss,  Pall  Mull.  \m9. 

Ancient  IMetrical  Tales  :  printed  chiefly  from  Original  Sources.  Edited  by  the 
Ker.  Charles  Henry  Ilaitahorne,  M.A.    London  \  William  Pickerine.  1829. 

Robin  Hood :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  now 
extant  relarive  to  that  cclohrated  Knglish  Outlaw.  To  wliich  are  prefixed  Historical 
Anecdotea  of  hiH  Life,  by  Joseph  Ritaon,  Esq.  Second  edition.  Two  vols.  London  ; 
Witlimn  Pickering.  1839. 

Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  from  Autbentie  Manuscripts  and  old  printsd 
Copies.  Bv  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.  Second  edition,  sdonsd  with  Cuts.  London; 
WaUisin  Pickering.  1833. 

t  Wo  perhaps  spesk  too  fsvoorahly  of  the  Anekmi  MuHmI  T«/«f.  Hsvtsborae 
will,  no  doubt,  be  astonished  when  we  uform  liim,  that  from  a  careful  collation  of 
the  firf^t  poem  in  his  vohime,  the  romance  of  Ath»»l3tone,  whu  li  consists  of  about  six 
hundred  lines,  it  appears  that  he  has  made  in  it  two  or  tiiree  hundred  mistakes;  of 
WUeh  sis  or  seven  sie  the  omisaioo  of  whole  lines,  not  a  few  omissioni  of  words,  and 
tte  rest  such  errors  as  these  :  "As  it  wes  here  r^ynSef^  instead  of  "  as  it  wes  hers 
ftymfe"  (v.  15)  ,  "  They  swoor  hem  weddyd  bcetbryn  for  every  mait,"  instead  ef 
"  for  ecer  awr''  (v.  23). 
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fess  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  what  tliat 
may  be,  though  we  have  aa  idea  that 
it  tmoaots  to  fomethiog  like  this :  that 
Ottribitfiithen— Heaven  feigive  the«  1 
—  wrote  in  old  English  out  of  pure 
malice,  that  we,  their  unworthy  de- 
scendants ^Mr.  liartahome  among  the 
rMt)»  mipit  not  nndentaad  Umb. 
Hafftahorne's  node  of  pcoeeeding  (rata 
us  in  mind  of  ifiving  a  stone  to  one 
who  asks  for  a  loaf.  However,  "  give 
a  laiie  clerke  a  lean  fee,"  is  an  old 
sajring,  •«  ryght  pythylie"  set  forth  by 
MiatriaEliiebethGryroston,  in  the  year 
of  grace  OM  thoottnd  six  huodied  mod 
four. 

Bot  we  have  not  done  with  Harts- 
borne  yet  We  think  we  can  find  a 

more  satisfactory  excuse  for  him  than 
he  has  himself  given,  for  withholding 
a  elossary.  To  the  poem  of  "  Piers  of 
Ftulham/'  in  this  volume,  be  has  added 
some  glossarial  notes,  as  a  specimen  of 
**  the  editor's  planof  illustration^'  when 
he  first  began  the  collection.*  These 
notes  occupy  fourteen  pages  of  small 
print,  the  poeaa  ttsdf  filling  seventeen 
pages.  We  have  in  the  int  two  hr— 
fetched  quotations,  to  no  purpose  at  all 
th.Tt  we  can  discover;  the  second  note 
illustrates  the  singular  fact  that  an  eel 
ii  a  slippery  fish,  wiifa  snndiy  trite  ob> 
servatioosoookd  hixuries  subjoined,  pil- 
laged, we  suspect,  from  Hone's  Evt  ry- 
Dfiy  Booky  or  some  similar  publication. 
The  next  three  notes  illustrate  tlie  words 
fttetuy,  examf  and  stew,  which  faMler  is 
•hreiraly  conjectuied,  on  the  fiuth  of 
three  or  four  quotations,  to  mean  some- 
times a  brothel.  We  have  then  a  full 
page  of  quotations  to  prove  lUat  to  be 
wan  (not,  as  Hartshome  hastt,  tonmre) 
signiMB  to  Asvorr.  Next  it  is  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Gnmmer  Gttrtons 
NeeUf  that  eels  (which  is  odd  enough) 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  a  dainty 
dish.  After  this  we  have  upwatda  of  a 
page  lo  shew  that  "  l^me  Iwiggei*  are 
**  twi^*  covered  with  birdlime'  — **  from 
A.  S.  lime, bitumeuy  and  twig,  ramus! 
And  these  notes  belong  to  a  poem  in 
which  there  are  seveial  words,  which  to 
An  general  reader  need  explanation^ 
may  easily  be  explained  —  and  yet  are 
not  explained.  Geolle  reader,  verily 
we  have  good  need  to  thank  our  editor 
fcr  not  giving  us  a  ghMMoy. 


But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
Ritsou  frequently  complains  of  others 
for  their  want  of  exactness  in  expressing 
themsetvea»but  he  is  not  altogether  free 
from  tlie  same  fault ;  the  following  pas- 
sage, tlie  conclusion  of  bis  "  Disserta- 
tion on  Ancient  Song  and  Music,"  maj 
be  given  as  an  example. 

"  An  ingenious  Frenchman,**  ssya  h«, 
"  baa  projected  the  liiston'  of  his  couDtry 
by  a  chiooologictil  seriM  of  songs  sud 
beHsds ;  end  tbs  mnltitiMle  of  MSI.  snd 
printed  collections  preserved  in  the  royal 
library,  or  otherwise  attainable,  would 
leave  a  diligent  compiler  at  no  loss  for 
malsrisls.  A  history  of  England,  of  this 
sort,  would  ho  no  It^ss  interesting  or  d©- 
btful  j  but  the  task  is  impossible.  *  * 
ith  TOspeet  to  the  eolleetisn  now  pro- 
duced, there  is  seaiee  a  public  librarjr 
which  has  not  been  explored,  in  order  to 
furnish  matenals  for  it.  Its  coatento* 
iadeed,  are  for  from  nuuMwuue ;  a  dsfset^ 
if  it  be  one,  which  neither  seal  aor  in* 
dustry  has  been  able  to  remedy.'* 

In  what  Rilson  imagined  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  an  undertaking  to  con* 
sist,  is  not  very  clear.  Does  be  mean 
to  say,  as  the  latter  part  of  this  pani- 
graph  would  lead  us  to  coniecture, 
that  he  has  done  every  thing  that  cai» 
be  done  in  collectmg  early  English 
poetry?  If  so,  it  is  bot  one  of  his  own 
vnin-glorious  boasts,  and  is  tbeeefom 
unworthy  of  notice.  Docs  he  mean  to 
say  that  materials  for  such  a  work  do 
not  exist?  If  this  be  his  meanings 
we  deny  ahogether  indi  laek  of  ma- 
terials. Ritson  has  explored  eveiy 
public  library  ?  VVhy,  almost  the 
only  manuscripts  that  he  knew  any 
thing  about  were  those  in  the  Britiso 
Museum ;  and  of  the  old  poetij  theiw 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  used  one 
sixth  part.  The  Metrical  Tales,  pub- 
lished by  Hartshome,  will  give  some 
idea  of  tlie  abuudance  of  old  poetry  in 
the  Cambridge  libraries  ibr  instance; 
and  they  are  but  a  part  of  the  librariee 
in  this  country  which  contain  valuable 
collections  of  ancient  MSS.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  there  is  in  existence 
old  poetry  snflicient  to  fom  n  very 
abundant  Hlostration  of  £nglish  hiftiorjr, 
from  a  comparatively  early  period  ;  an 
illustration  which  would  be,  as  Ritson 
says,  very  delightful,  and  which  would 
throw  great  hght  on*  the  molivca  and 


•  By  the  way,  nartshome,  though  be  makes  no  little  ostentation  of  his  know- 
ladge  of  the  Cambridge  libraries,  seems  never  to  have  suspected  that  in  the  puUic 
Bbrary  tbers  ii  •  second  copv  of  ««Pieni  of  Ffulhsm,"  and  alao  a  MS.  of '*/lariee 
and  Blaachelour,"  which  he  has  given  ftom  the  Edinbnrgh  MS. 
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Miii0i  iHikh  flftft  tot  to  poUtiod 

events. 

From  notices  which  frequently  occur 
in  our  old  chronicles,  it  appeals  very 
tkmAft^  «l  all  pnMfl  ofBagliili 
fcinory,  foogs  and  b^ds  v,-ere  tbe 

popular  instruments  equally  of  libel 
and  of  praise,  of  expressing  dissatis- 


fustion  as  well  as  of  reioicing.  Thus 

in  Fabj'an  we  are  tola,  that  on  the 
death  of  Kins;  Henry  I.  people  were 
divided  in  their  opinions,  some  praising 
hit  good  qiialitiM^  whitot  others  were 
more  inclined  to  censure  his  faults. 
"  One  other/'  he  adds,  **  made  theie 
versys  of  hym  as  folowen  : 


Kynge  Henrye  is  deade,  bowtie  of  tho  worlde,  for  whome  is  greata  dole» 
Goddes  nowe  maken  for  theyr  kind«$  brotlier.    For  he  is  sole 
Mwearuw  in  apeehe.  Bfaree  in  battayle.  harte  stronge  Appollo, 
Jupjter  in  heat,  egall  with  Saturne,  and  enemye  to  Cupydo. 
Kyng  be  was  of  ryght,  and  man  of  most  might,  and  gloryous  in  ravuing. 
And  when  he  left  bis  crowne,  then  fell  honour  downe,  for  mysse  orraebeakynge. 
Nemandje  than  gM  lowre,  for  loase  of  tbeyr  floure,  and  sange  wel  awaj, 
Englanda  nada  mc^,  and  Scotlinda  djd  groaa,  for  to    tbat  daye." 

Songs  appear  also  to  baTe  been  hr 
▼oorite  instruments  in  raising  and  or- 
ganising  rebellions.    The  two  lines 


given  by  lioUnshed  and  Lambarde,  as 
part  of  tboee  rang  by  the  Eerl  of  Lei- 
cester's rebels  in  the  reign  of  Ueniy  II., 

"  Hoppe  WylUda,  boppa  WyllyldB, 
lagland  ia  tfajna  and  myne, 

sound  to  us  very  much  like  the  burden 
of  a  song.  In  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
elso,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  X.,  the 
letter  of  John  Ball,  given  in  Holinshed, 
n  cof!^  of  which  was  said  to  hnVe  been 
found  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
rioters,  contains  some  rude  rliymes, 
such  as  we  may  suppose  these  rustics 
to  bnft  cmnmiliea  to  nentoiy  es  a 
eortofwnldiword: 

«« John  Schaapa,  S.  Maria  praeat  of 

Yorke,  and  cow  of  Colchester,  greeteih 
well  John  Naraolesse,  and  John  tlie 
Miller,  and  John  Carter,  and  biddeth 
diera  that  they  beware  of  guile  in  Bonr- 
roiitrh,  nnd  .stand  togither  in  Gods  name; 
and  biddeth  Piers  ploughman  go  to  his 
worke.  and  chastise  well  Ileb«ba  rebhar, 
and  take  with  you  John  Trawawn  and 
all  his  fellowes,  and  no  mo. 
*  John  the  Miller  /  ground  small,  small, 
small  f 

fh9  Unga  Sonne  of  liaam  shaU  paia  Ibr 

aU. 

Beware  or  yee  be  wo, 

know  your  freend  frmn  your  fo, 

have  inottgh  and  saie  ho, 

and  doo  well  and  Wlter,  flee  Kinne, 

and  seeke  peace,  and  hold  jou  theiein, 

And  so  bidda^  John  Trewmsn  and 
aUhisfeUowaa."' 

On  Ibe  So0ltirfi  baidtre  ten  wonid 
•eem  to  hMe  been  kept  up  a  contunt 

warfare  with  songs  and  ballads.  Fab- 
yan,  speaking  of  the  second  year  of 
id.  III.  (1327),  says: 

"  In  this  yere,  wbiche  at  this  daye 


 the  seconde  yere  of  the  Kyng  Davyd 

fore  said,  the  soonne  of  Robert  1«  Bruse, 
then  kyng  of  ScotteB,  maryed  vpott  the 
daye  of  Marye  Magdeleine,  at  the  towna 
of  Berwyke,  the  fomamed  Jane,  sister 
ynto  the  kyng  of  Euglando.  But  it  was 
not  long  or  the  Scottes,  in  dispite  of  tiio 
Eaglisbe  menne,  called  hir  Jane  Mska- 
peace.  And  ulso  to  tlieir  more  derision, 
thei  made  diueise  truft'es,  roundes,  and 
songes,  of  the  whieha  one  ia  epeoielljr 
raaaashrad  aa  ftloweth : 

I>ong  beerdi-s  hartlps, 
Payntad  hoodes  coy  ties. 
Gay  oottea  gracalis, 
Haksth  £n^anda  thr jftslee. 

Whiche  ryme,  as  saieth  Gvydo,  waa  made 
hy  the  Scottes,  princy pally  for  the  defor- 
uly te  of  clothyog  that  at  those  dajea  waa 
Tsed  by  Englyssha  ~^ — "  ** 


A  few  years  before  this,  in  1297, 
while  Edward  I.  wu  besieging  Ber- 
wick, (he  Scots  made  this  rhyme  npon 
him,  as  saith  Fabyan  : 

<*  What  wenys  Kyng  Edward  wilh  hie 

long  shankes 
Tohave  wonne  Berwike,allourTnfhsidMS« 

Gaas  pykes  hym, 
And  when  he  hath  it 
Gaas  dykes  hym." 

However,  the  Scots  were  beaten  in 
this  instance,  both  with  sword  a&d 
song.  Berwick  wee  soon  tidken,  and, 
shortly  after,  they  snfteed  a  mgnal  dis- 
oonfltore  at  Dunbar : 

*•  Wherforo  the  Englishe  menne,  in 
reproche  of  the  Seottea,  made  this  inie 

Mowing : 

These  scaterand  Scottes 
HoM  wee  for  sottea 

Of  wrenches  rnwera; 
Erly  in  a  momyng 
In  an  aiuill  timyng 

CeoM  thei  to  Ponbetre.* 

We  inaginn  this,  too,  firom  the  appeai- 
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ance  of  it,  to  have  been  the  fint  tlanxa 
of  a  song.* 

We  fear  that  there  are  very  few 

songs  now  in  existence  of  an  age  ear* 
Jier  than  the  reisn  of  t!ie  third  Henry, 
though  we  have  hiile  douhi  that  a  dili- 
gent search  might  bring  some  to  light. 
With  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  «nd  the 
Edwards  such  poems  become  much 
more  plentiful,  and  are  (particularly 
under  Edward  I.)  for  their  intrinsic 
merit  well  deserving  of  our  notice. 
Few  pditiqil  events  teem  to  have  hap- 
penea  at  this  time  which  were  not 
thougb|worthy,atlcast,ofaeong.  We 


may  instance  one.  The  battle  of  Lewes, 

Sined  by  the  barons  in  tlie  reign  of 
eoi7»oonld  not  Ail  to  raise  the  liofwi 
of  tlmr  partisans  to  the  highest  pitch; 
and  we  have,  in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian 
collection,  a  spirited  song,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  noneot  of  victory.  It  is  altoge- 
ther a  dever  and  witty  performance, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  Kin^  of 
Almaigne  having,  after  the  battle  was 
lost,  taken  refuge  in  a  windmill,  which 
be  barricadoed  and  defended  tiU  even- 
ing, when  he  was  compelled  to  tai<> 
render,  is  sarcastically  idatcd : 


The  K jng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  ftd  wel. 
He  saisede  the  mulne  for  a  caatel. 
With  bare  sharp*  swerdea  he  grouude  the  atal, 
Ae  wende  that  die  aayles  t^-ere  mangonel 

To  helpe  Wyndeeora. 

The  K3mg  of  Alemnigne  c^ederede  ys  host, 
Makede  him  a  caste)  of  a  mulne  post, 
Weode  with  is  prude,  and  la  machele  boat, 
BiDbte  fnm  AlMaayae  BMmrsori  goat 

To  store  Wyndesors.** 


This  has  been  printed  by  Percy. 

The  battle  of  Evesham,  which  followed, 
and  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort,  the 
head  of  the  rebellious  barons,  was  slain, 
gave  occasion  for  other  poems;  and 
there  is  one  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
in  Norman  French,  made,  like  the 
other,  by  one  of  De  INlontfort's  parti- 
sans, lamentioK  over  the  fate  of  that 
nobleman,  and  holding  him  forth  in 
the  light  of  a  martyr.  The  soiitt  on 
$ir  Piers  de  Birmingham  also  belongs 
to  the  end  of  this  reign,  though  written 
some  years  aAer ;  as  also,  perhaps,  the 
•esiere.  satires  on  the  Romish  clergy, 
contained  in  the  MS.  from  which  that 
song  was  taken.  Among  them  is  a 


ballad  setting  forth  (and  with  good 
reason,  as  we  may  gather  from  Fabjran) 

the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of 
the  people  in  power,  and  apply  mg  to 
them,  with  much  nifcels,  a  Able  or  the 
lion  (as  king)  and  the  wolf,  fox,  and 
ass,  where  the  fox  by  his  cunning,  and 
the  wolf  by  his  strength  and  power, 
are  allowed  to  rob  and  oppress  with 
impunity,  while  tbe  simple  ass  it  pu- 
nished even  for  his  harmiessness. 

Of  the  reiiin  of  Edward  I.  we  m» 
mention  the  ballads  against  the  French 
and  against  Uie  Scots,  which  have  been 
printM  from  the  Harieian  MSS.  bv 
Ritson ;  the  fofOMf  of  which  ends  wiili 
this  demmdation  s 


"  Zef  the  prince  of  Walis  his  lyf  habbe  mote. 
Hit  falleth  the  Kyng  of  Fraunce  bittrore  then  the  sote, 
Bote  {untm)  he  the  ratbere  therof  welle  do  bote  (make  amendment) 

Wel  sere  hit  sbal  bym  rewe.' 


Thete  is  also  a  ballad,  or  «  ditty,*'  as 
it  is  called  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  same 

MS.  from  which  llitson  procured  these 
tx^o  songs,  comptahfiing  mnch  of  the 
great  taxes  and  fees  extorted  by  the 
King's  officers;  and  a  song,  partly  in 
French  and  partly  in  Latin, in  the  same 
volume,  accuses  tlie  king  with  leaving 
England  to  make  war  in  foreign  parts, 
against  the  will  of  his  suhiects.  and  nf 


teenth,  and  taxing  their  wool,  &c. ;  half 
of  the  produce  of  which  laiet  dad  not 

come  mto  his  coffers,  but  was  em- 
bezzled by  the  officers  who  collected 
it.  Another  Norman-French  poem  is 
directed  against  the  commissioo  of 
iraUe-bastont  which  was  issued  by  Ed- 
ward ].  about  1306,  and  conseooeBtly 
near  the  end  of  his  ieign«  ,%i^y  Google 
•tanza  informs  ur  ^ —  ,  ».  & 
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*'  Cest  rym  fust  fct  al  bois,  detouz  un  lorer  ; 

La  ohaaute  merle,  ruttiiiole,  e  eyre  iesperrer. 

Etont  ttloit  w  peidMttyn  par  moiit  nnembfw ; 
.  SgittomlMtttebaniyB,  qaonl*  tettionr." 


Fney  hu  printed,  from  the  mm^ 

volume,  an  elegy  on  tlie  death  of  Ed- 
ward I.;  in  which  his  loss  is  bewailed 
as  thai  of  the  first  knight  in  Christen- 
dom. A  Norman-French  elegy  on  the 
same  subject,  in  the  public  libfary  at 
Cambridge,  styles  hira  the  "  father  of 
his  country."  Fahyan  seems  to  look 
upon  this  king  Ekiward  with  great 
ntisftctioa,  and  gives  us  two  Latin 
degies  on  his  death,  which  he  has 
translated  info  Knglish,  "  to  the  eutent 
that  they  shulde  be  had  in  mynde." 
One  of  them,  because  it  is  short,  we 
give  here: 

"  Wbito  lyued  this  Icyoge, 
Bj  his  power  all  thynge 

Was  in  pood  plvphte. 
For  gyle  was  hydde, 
Grsate  paare  was  kydde. 

And  honeste  had  mjghte.** 

During  the  reigns  of  the  6nt  three 
Edwards  indeed,  poetry  seems  to  have 

been  much  cultiv  ited.  The  kings  car- 
ried about  with  them,  when  on  their 
military  expeditions,  chosen  poets  to 
oelebrate  their  ▼idories ;  and  we  have 
an  excellent  specimen  of  their  peribnD- 
ancesin  the  spirited  poetry  of  Lawrence 
Minot,  under  Edward  III.,  which  luis 
been  printed  from  one  of  the  Cotton 
MSS.  by  Ritsoo. 

From  this  time  forward  we  can  col- 
lect a  regular  series  of  poetical  attacks 
on  the  growing  vices  of  the  Homish 
<^lergy,  till  the  refonnation ;  and  some 
few  poetical  pieces  by  the  monks,  in 
their  own  defence.  Of  the  latter  may 
be  instanced  the  song  against  the  Lol- 
lards, printed  by  Ritson.  Of  the  former, 
among  the  eaniest  are  those  contained 
in  the  Ilarl.  MSS.,  No.  913.  Imme- 
diately following  tliese,  in  respect  to 
datCj  are  those  contained  in  No.  2253 


of  the  same  ooHeetion ;  of  whieh  one» 

in  Norman-French,  which  suras  up  all 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  the  quali- 
fications of  an  imaginary  new  order — 
"/'orrfre  de  bel  eyse'* — is  extremely 
amusing. 

In  the  succeeding  re<gn  we  find 
some  few  scattered  pieces  of  a  political 
character,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  many  more  may  easily  be  found. 
To  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  may 
refer  the  subjects  of  the  two  ancient 
ballads  of  Chevy  Cha«;e  and  Otter- 
bourne,  given  by  Percy,  though  the 
ballads  themselves  are  of  a  later  date. 
Among  the  MSS.  of  Corpus  College 
there  are  one  or  two  copies  of  verses 
relating  to  the  insurrections  of  the 
peai^antry  during  this  reign.  One  of 
these,  in  alternate  lines  of  English  and 
Latin,  made  by  one  who  at  least  seems 
to  have  favoured  the  commonalty,  is 
any  iliing  but  a  rustic  composition:  it 
begins  thus,— 

"  Tax  has  tenet  {grieved)  us  all, 
probat  hoe  mors  tot  validonutti 

The  kvnjr  therof  hndi'  smalle, 
fuit  in  manibus  cupidorum.** 

The  old  chronicles  give  us  a  most 
melancholy  picture  of  the  dissensions 
and  frays,"  as  Fabyan  calls  them, 
whieh  raged  in  most  of  our  towns  dor-, 
ing  these  ages;  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  each  town  had  its  own 
songs  and  ballads.  We  shall  give  an 
example  of  one  of  these,  which  has 
been  printed  from  the  Cole  MSS.  by 
Hartsnome, — a  threatening  notice  that 
was  posted  over  the  door  of  the  mayor 
of  Cambridge  (or,  as  the  title  has  it, 
billa  potHa  mper  hottium  mo/um),  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fiAeenth  century ; 
it  is  worthy  in  every  respect  of  a  mo- 
dern contested  election. 


•*  Looke  out  here,  Maire,  with  thie  jtilled  pate 

And  see  wich  a  scrowe  {what  a  icroU)  is  set  on  thie  gate. 
Warning  the  of  harde  happet, 

For  and  it  lukke  thou  .-halt  have  swappes: 
Therefore  1  redo  (counsel)  keep**  tho  Hthomej 

For  thou  shalt  obey  for  tliat  is  done  : 
Or  da  kest  (east)  on  a  coate  of  mayle ; 

Tru8te  well  then  to  withoutea  fayle. 
And  great  Goliaa  J  oh  Esaex 
Shalt  have  a  elowte  with  my  hsrille  ase 

Wheiever  I  may  him  have.* 

*  Gentle  reader,  we  would  have  tboe  note  well,  we  do  not  pretend  to  print 
cmmetijf  after  Hartshome's  printed  exemplar:  this  word  huve  is  there  printed  Ibrt; 
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And  the  hosteler  Bambo,  with  his  Kosts 
Once  tad  it  ba|»p«  ahail  be  made  nmrd. 

So  God  «mU  no  IMTO. 
And  lit  (  y^t)  with  tlkie  catche.polee  hope  I  to 
With  a  feilow  or  twavne  in  the  plajne 

And  her  crowueii  brake  : 
And  tint  hariot  HianMii,  vitfi  Ut  oalvea 

Of  bafTpts  full  nrkoHf  (•Mraly)*|fai]l  koiB  •  fOWti^ 

For  his  werkes  sake, 
Aud  yet  shall  Hankyn  Attibbrifffe, 
Full  zeme  {eagerly)  for.nrappoollil  tajU  WQg|0» 

And  it  hap  ariht. 
Aad  other  knaves  all  on  heaps 
Mudl  toko  kooekoi  fol  good  cheape, 

Come  once  winter  niht. 
But  nowo  I  prnve  to  God  Almighty 

That  whatsoever  thou  spare, 
Tbtt  notehe  (fmtcA)  lorowo  to  bin  bedibt, 
And  evil  I  mote  he  fare, 
qootii  he  that  boaivewd  the  main  Toiy  rioifo. 


In  the  reign  of  Beaiy  V.  we  have  a  was  held  between  the  two  adverse  par- 
song  of  rejoicincf  on  the  victory  at  ties,  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians. 
AgincQurt,  printed  by  Percy  from  one  "  By  reason  whereof,"  says  Fabyan, 
of  the  Pepysian  MbS.,  which,  as  he  a  dissinauled  unite  and  concorde  be- 
obaemiybti  no  poetical  merita  to  com-  twene  theim  was  oonohided.  In  token 
mend  it.  The  reign  of  his  successor  and  for  ioy  wherof,  the  kyng,  the 
affords  us  more.  We  have  a  sarcastic  quene,  and  all  the  said  lordes,  vpon 
ballad,  exulting  over  the  death  of  tlie  our  Lady  daye  annunciacion  in  Lent  at 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole ;  Paules  wente  solemply  in  procession, 
and  another  song,  at  which  Ritson  be-  and  soone  afttf  eoery  lorde  departed 


rather  fastidious,  and  turns  up  where  his  pleasure  was."  "Hiis  pro- 
his  nose.  This  son\?,  however,  which  cession  is  the  subject  of  the  sons:  just 
has  never  been  published,  is  curious,  mentioned.  It  describes  the  joy  mani- 
as relating  to  an  important  event,  and  fested  in  the  procession,  recounts  tha 
is  not  deserving  of  Ritson's  sneers,  principal  persons  who  had  laboured  to 
After  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  by  oring  about  peace,  and  cottdudet  with 
the  mediation  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  praise  ot  London. 
Canterbury  and  others,  a  conference 

"  God  preserue  hem  we  pray  hertly, 
And  Loodoo,  for  thei  ful  diligently 
Keptan  the  peas  in  trowbd  and  sdneraite^ 
To  Dfjag  in  nsto  tfiai  Ubaied  Ibl  trnlj. 

Of  thre  thyugtis  I  praise  the  wonktpfhl  cite. 

The  firate  the  true  faitlio  that  thei  haue  to  tho  kjOgO^ 

The  seconde  ot  love  to  the  comynalte, 

The  thrid  goods  nda  finr  eaemore  kepynge. 

The  which  God  mayntevn  enermore  durvnge. 
And  save  the  maier  and  all  tho  wortfd  ena. 

And  that  is  amys  God  bryng;  to  amendynge, 
That  Angload  may  reioise  to  concorde  and  voile." 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  as  regards  the  fray  in  fletestrete,  beiwene  the  menne 

praise  thus  bestowed  on  "  the  wor-  of  courte  and  the  inliabitauntes  of  the 

shipful  cite,"  that,  after  mentioning  said  slrete,  in  whiche  fraye  a  gentiU 

this  procession,  Fabyan  tells  us,  in  his  manne  beynge  the  quenea  aitouniey 

pleasant  gossipping  way,  ^  and  in  the  was  slaine." 

moneth  of  folowyog,  waa  a  greata       Surely,  Bitaoo  had  small  reeaon  for 

ia  whioli  miatako  wo  have  tbree  charges  ageinat  bim : — 1.  Not  knowing  a  r  from  an  r 
in  the  MS. ;  t.  Not  nndeistanding  the  passage,  iuaamueli  aa  in  his  edition  it  is 
entirely  without  meaning,  and  not  trying  to  understand  it,  or  he  would  inim^diatalv 
have  discovered  hia  mistake  i  3.  ^{o't  compariDg  it  with  tho  word  three  koea  betow, 
which  should  rhyme  to  it.  r 
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asserting  that  there  is  not  enough  old 
poetry  left  to  form  a  regular  illustra- 
tion of  English  history.  During  these 
same  reigns  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  we  have  also  abundance  of 
poetf}'  of  a  lighter  cast,  some  of  which 
nas  already  been  printed.  We  will 
give  a  song,  though  rode  in  its  kind, 
from  a  small  volume,  contained  among 
the  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  British  iMu- 
seuni,  on  paper,  in  the  writing  of  about 
the  age  of  iienry  V.  These  son^, 
wbidi  am  ill  a  meet  nther  provin- 
ciili  are  veiy  enTioiB  speddiens  uf  the 
popular  poetry  of  that  age.  The  fol- 
lowing is  of  a  satirical  character,  and 
is  not  entirely  devoid  of  wit.  It  de- 
icribet  the  mischances  to  which  a  man 
was  liable,  who  carried  what  was  then 
kx)ked  upon  as  an  article  of  ostentation, 
a  baselard  (dagger),  but  who  had  not 
courage  to  keep  it. 

"  Pnoegard,  preaegard,  thus  here  I  myo 
baselard. 

LeslMieth,  lordyngs,  I  ion  bsesko, 

Ther  is  non  roan  worzt  {wortii)  a  Idte, 

Be  be  sturdy,  be  he  meke, 
But  be  here  n  baselard. 

Mjo  baselard  bast  a  scbeds  of  red. 
And  a  el«M  loket  of  led, 
Ifte  thinketh  I  mny  bore  up  my  had. 
For  I  here  myn  baselard. 

My  baselard  hazt  a  wrethin  hafte, 
(jwan  (w/irn)  1  am  tul  of  ale  cawte. 
It  is  grot  dred  otmUk  sluwto, 

For  then  I  here  myn  bnselaxdt 

My  hasi'lanl  hazt  a  syluer  shape, 
I'berfore  I  may  both  gaspe  and  gape. 
Mm  dkiaketh  I  go  lyk  non  lcnap«. 
For  I  here  a  basalard. 

Mjbesehwd  hazt  a  trencher  kene, 
Fayras  ra«our  scharp  and  schenc  (&ri|gAl), 
£aere  me  thiuketh  I  may  be  keue. 
For  I  ben  a  baselard. 

As  1  cede  (wsnt)  up  in  the  strele, 

With  a  cartere  1  gan  mete, 
Felawe,  he  seydo,  so  mot  I  the  ((^rios}. 
Thou  xalt  forgo  tiii  batielord. 


The  carters  his  qwyppe  (wh^)  bsgaa  ta 
take, 

And  al  myn  fleyoh  hefea  to  qwake. 

And  I  was  lef  for  to  escape, 

And  there  I  left  myn  baselard. 

Qwan  I  came  forzt  (forth)  on  to  nyn 

damme  (danw), 
Myn  bed  was  Mobyn  to  the  paoae, 

Cne  geyde  T  whs  a  prnty  maiino, 

And  wel  cowde  here  myn  beselaid," 

As  we  approach  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, with  the  introduction  and 
improvement  of  tl)e  art  of  printing, 
books  of  all  kinds  l>ecorae  more  and 
more  abundant ;  and  we  are  then  at  no 
loss  for  political  songs.  The  bustling 
reign  of  Iienry  VII I.,*  for  instance, 
will  furnish  us  with  many.  During 
this  reign,  it  appears  that  broadside 
printed  balhids  became  common,  and 
the  folio  volumes  of  these  ballads,  and 
other  political  poems,  which  Percy 
mentions  as  existing  in  the  archives  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  **  d't- 

Ssted  imder  the  several  reigns  of 
enry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Eli- 
labeth,  James  l.,&c.,"  if  they  still  exist 
there,  must  contain  some  curiosities. 

Ritson  is  perhaps  right  in  saying, 
that  ^  veiy  ww  ballads  exist  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James, 
or  even  of  Charles  I."  Tliis  would  be 
a  thing  not  so  much  to  be  lamented,  as 
ht  as  regards  ballads  of  a  general  na- 
ture, inasmuch  as  thev  were  mostlv  re- 
printed in  garlands  by  their  authors, 
such  as  Deloney,  and  "  that  balad- 
poet,  Thomas  Elderton,  who  did  arm 
nmself  with  ale,  as  old  fiither  Ennius 
dad  with  wina,  when  he  balated."  A 
great  portion,  too,  of  the  broadside 
ballads  published  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  reprints.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  political  balllds  were 
those  least  attnetiva  to  the  bnysfs  of 
succeeding  times. 

When  we  speak  of  the  political 
ballads  as  being  seldom  repriuted,  we 


•  We  may  mention,  as  belonging  to  tlie  roign  of  Hen.  VIT.,  "  The  Justes  of  the 
Moaeth  of  Maye,"  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  Hartsbome,  who  has  printed  it  from 
a  blaek-letter  eopy  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  is  almost  as  correct  when  be  foUowe 
priaSadbeoheaawheaheooinsefteaMflS.  The  fiiet  veiee  e#tfaia  poem  k— 

"  The  moneth  of  May,  with  amerous  beloued, 
Pliisatmtly  past,  wherein  there  hatb  ben  pu§d 
Feates  ol  armes,  and  no  persoaes  reproued 

That  had  eouage.** 

We  shall  only  soggest  that,  beibia  he  puMishea  eaother  edkiea,  Hartshome  ahoald 

look  at  tho  ori^;inal,  nnd  See  if  thrro  i-?  not  some  mark  about  the  ;»  which  shews  it  to 
Stand  for  pro  in  the  word  whieh  he  has  so  strangely  disfigured  —  it  should  be  proued. 
The  expreasiop,  *'  feata  of  arms  being  proved,  is  perbsps  new  to  Mr.  Hartshome. 
The  diaoovery  ie  at  hiy  Mcvice* 
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tfotpt  many  historical  bdladsy  wbidi 
we  nod  were  reprinted,  and  some  of 
which  may  be  traced  back  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  to  the  time,  or  very  near 
the  time,  of  the  events  to  which  they 
nfer.  There  aie  tome  alio  wbidnnight 
aeem  to  be  revivals  of  older  balladt, 
much  modernised,  like  the  modern 
copy  of  Chevy  Cliace.  In  making 
this  observation,  we  had  more  particu- 
larly io  our  mind  a  ballad  in  tbe  Gar* 
hind  of  Delight  (one  of  Deloney*s  gar- 
land«i),  which  has  for  its  title,  The 
Winning  of  the  Kle  of  Man,  by  the 
noble  Earl  of  Salisbury."  \Ve  give 
the  Ant  three  stanzas. 

*'  Tba  oohle  Esil  of  Saliahiuy, 

With  many  a  hardy  knight, 
^Tofit  valiantly  prpp:ird  himself 

Agaiaat  tlie  Scotn  to  tight. 
With  hia  apaar  and  his  ahiald 

Making  his  proud  foes  toyisM, 
Fiercely  on  them  all  be  ran. 

To  drive  them  from  the  Islaof  Man, 
Drums  Striking  on  a  row, 

Trumpet;)  sounding  os  thay  go. 
Tan  ta  ni  ra  ru  tuu. 

Their  silken  euaigns  in  the  field 
Moat  i^orioasly  were  spread, 
The  horsemen  on  their  prancing  ateada 

Struck  manv  Scotchmen  dead  ; 
I'he  brown  bills  on  their  corslets  ring, 
The  bowmen  with  their  gray  goose 
wing, 

The  lusty  lance,  the  piercing  spear. 

The  Boft  fieah  of  their  foes  do  tear  ; 
Drums  beating  on  a  row, 

Trumpets  sounding  as  tfioy  go. 

Tan  ta  ra  ru  ra  tan. 

The  bsttle  was  so  fierce  and  hot. 

The  Seofs  fbr  fear  did  fly, 
And  OMny  a  famous  knight snd  *ai|ntre 

In  gory  blood  did  lie. 
Some,  thmking  for  to  acape  away-. 

Did  drown  thenselTsa  withm  the 
sea  : 

^me,  will)  many  a  bloody  wound, 
Lay  gasping  on  the  clayey  ground ; 

Prums  beating  on  a  row. 

Trumpets  sounding  as  they  go. 
Tan  ta  ra  ra  ra  tan." 

In  the  sequel,  King  Edvvurd  makes 
the  earl  Knight  of  tlie  Garter  and  first 
King  of  Man.    We  find  it  -   *    '  ' 


William  Montacute  the  younger,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  "  rescued  Man  by  force 
of  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scots." 

Of  the  political  poems  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VllL,  we  may  mention  the 
ballads  on  the  battle  of  Floddeo,  of 
which  there  are  several,  and  the  eoniEi 
and  ballads  on  the  Reformation.  We 
may  a<hl  to  these  the  so-much  and  so- 
unjustly  censured  poems  of  the  'Maw* 
reate*'  SLelton,  of  which  we  understand 
that  a  oewand  complete  edition  is  forth* 
coming.  A  volume  in  the  llarleian 
collection  contains  several  libels  of 
Henry's  reign,  by  Skelton  and  others 
(No.  2253V  Percy  has  printed  a  song 
on  the  fall  of  Cnwkwell.  Tlere  ia  a 
ballad,  preserved  in  one  of  the  s^arlands, 
on  the  riots  aj;ainsl  the  furti.;iiers  at 
this  time  ;  and  there  is  in  Alb.  a  song, 
which  bas  been  printed  by  Sir  Joha 
Hawkins,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
satire  on  the  drunken  Kkmin^r'*  who 
came  into  England  with  the  pnnce:is 
Anne  of  Cleves. 

"  Ruttekin  is  come  unto  our  town, 

In  a  eloke  without  cote  or  gown, 

Sara  a  rap^^id  hoodo  to  kyver  his  crown. 

Like  a  ruttekin,  hoyday,  boyday. 

Jolly  ruttekin,  boyday,  boyday. 

Ruttekin  can  speke  no  Euglishe, 
Uia  toog  renytb  sH  on  buttyrd  fishe, 
Bssmiirde  with  n^reese  about  bis  diaho. 
Like  a  ruttekin,  &c. 

Ruttekin  shall  bring  you  all  good  luck, 
A  aloop  of  bear  up  at  a  pluk, 
TIU  hia  braine  bt»  as  wise  as  a  dnk. 
Like  a  ruttekin,  &c.*' 

Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  there 
is  a  volume  of  poems  written  on  pa|H*r 
said  in  the  catalogue  to  be  of  about 
the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.,**  and  some  of 
its  contents  prove  this  to  be  coneeL 
The  poem,  nowover,  which  we  are 
going  to  quote  is  at  least  older  thar\ 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  Its  title 
in  the  MS.  is  A  processe  or  an  esor- 
tation  to  tendre  the  chargis  of  the  true' 
husbondys,"  and  it  gives  US  a  singu- 
larly curious  accc — ♦  * 
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The  kyngis  puruioun  also  they  come, 

'Jo  baue  wbete  aod otyt  at  the  kyngis  Qede« 

And  or'er  that  befe  aod  «uittoii» 

And  butter  oud  puUeyii,  ao  Ood  me  specie ; 

And  to  the  kyngis  courte  we  moste  it  lede, 
And  our  payment  abal  be  a  styk  of  a  bougb ; 


And  yet  w«  notto  wptHnfm  for  dndew 
I  prtftt  to  God  ipoM  wilo  tho  plougli. 

To  pnye  the  ffifleno  ns^enst  our  ease, 

Beside  the  lonlya  rente  of  our  londe  ; 

Thus  be  we  Hhepeshonie,  we  maynst  chese. 

And  yet  it  is  full  Ijrtellj  undontondo. 

Than  bajUys  and  bedell  woll  put  to  tliaro  btodo^ 

In  enquestis  to  doo  us  sorowe  iuoueb, 

But  yf  we  ouite  right  wnlo  the  londe. 

I  prtjo  to  God  spede  w»le  ^o  ploi^h. 

•  •         •         ♦  • 

Then  come  the  gray  fireres  and  make  their  mon«« 

And  call  for  money  our  soulis  to  save. 

'llien  come  the  white  ffreres  and  begyn  to  fiooo, 

Whete  or  barley  they  woll  fayne  have. 

Then  cometh  the  frerea  augustynes  and  begjnnetb  to  cravo 

Corne  or  cbese,  for  they  bare  not  inouKb. 

Then  cometh  the  black  frerea  whioh  wcudo  fii/no  have. 

I  praye  to  God  epedo  welo  Om  plough. 

•  •  •  e  • 

I'hen  cometh  prestis  that  fgoih  to  Home, 
Ffor  to  haue  siluer  to  singe  at  Scala  Ccli. 
Than  conifith  cl«  rk  vs  of  Oxford  and  mak  their 
'Jo  her  scole  hire  tbej  most  haue  money. 
Then  cometli  tlie  tipped  iteree  for  tfie  aenhelee. 
And  leye  tbey  beuo  prisoner*  mo  than  inouf^ 
l*han  cometli  the  mynstrells  to  make  ue  gle. 
1  praye  to  God  spede  wele  the  plough." 


In  the  same  volume  there  is  a  song  in  praijie  of  the  "  wortbi  cite,"  of  which  a 
▼erse  may  serve  as  a  sample : 

"  Stronge  be  the  walU  ebowte  the  atondie 
W  iee  be  the  people  thet  within  the  dwellee ; 

Freshe  is  thy  river  with  his  lusti  strands  ; 
Blithe  be  thy  cbirches,  well  aowuyng  aro  thy  belles  ; 
Rich  be  thy  marchauntis  in  substaunce  that  excells ; 
Feire  be  thy  wiree,  right  bveioai  while  and  imell ; 

Clere  bp  thv  virpyna  lusty  under  kellys. 
London,  thou  art  the  flow  re  of  cities  all.'* 

The  eticlosing  of  common  lands,  in  history.     There  are,  however,  many 

the  time  of  Kdward  \' I.,  set  ins  to  have  good  historical  ballads  of  this  time 

created  a  very  general  feeling  of  dis-  preserved,  and  not  a  few  have  been 

cooteut.    In  the  library  of  Corpus  printed  by  Evans  and  Peiey.  We  will 

Colkge,  Cambridge,  we  have  two  MS.  pass  them  over,  to  give  room  for  a 

copies  of  songs  on  this  subject.  satirical  ballad  against  the  Scottish  ad- 

The  political  poetry  of  the  reigns  of  venturers  who  migrated  into  England 

Mary  *  and  Elizabeth  is  perhaps  tlie  to  seek  their  fortunes  under  the  first  of 

kntt  interesting  of  any  period  of  our  the  Stuarts. 

«« Well  sMt,  Joekie.  whether  awetr  1 

Shall  we  two  have  a  worde  or  tway  I 
Thow^  was  so  lousio  the  other  day, 
How  the  derill  comes  thow  so  gay  1 

Ha  ha  ha,  by  sweet  St.  An. 
*  Jockie  is  growaa  a  gentleman !  t 


*  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  Hbellovs  bellads  of  Mary's  rein  in 
one,  in  the  Corpus  College  librsry  before  inentiened,  wss  msoe  on  ne  report  of  her 

jtrepnanry. 

t  This  burdi'n  is  repeated  alter  every  stanza. 
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II17  ahoM  lliat  thow  wor*8t  when  thow  wtMt  t»  ploir. 

Were  made  of  the  hyde  of  a  Scottish  cow, 
Thej  are  tumd  into  Siwnish  leather  now, 
BaMflIrt  with  roM  I  know  not  hem. 

Thy  atockings  that  were  of  a  nortberoa  Mow, 
That  coat  not  paat  12d.  whan  thay  wai*  naw. 

Are  turnd  into  a  silken  hew, 
Most  gloriounly  to  all  mens  vew. 

Thy  belt  that  was  made  of  a  white  leather  tfaoH^i^ 
Which  thow  and  thy  father  ware  so  louge. 
Are  turnd  to  hangers  of  velret  strongo. 
With  golda  and  paado  oBbreydrod  aiBgpgo. 

Thr  garters  tliat  were  of  the  4(>pam8b  aay, 
W&ich  from  thu  laylor  thow  stollst  away, 
^Am  sow  quite  tumd  to  silk,  they  say. 
With  gvaal  hnada  laoaa  fayre  and  gay. 

Thy  doublet  and  hraaeh  that  were  ao  playoe, 
On  which  a  loose  could  scarae  remmyimf 
Are  turnd  to  sattin,  God  a  niercie  brayna, 
That  thow  by  begging  cotUdst  ibis  obtaynau 

Thy  clouke  winch  was  made  of  a  home-spun  thread,  • 

\Vhich  thow  wast  woute  to  fliuge  on  thy  bed, 

la  tumd  into  a  skarlet  red, 

With  golden  laoaa  nboot  tfiao  apraad. 

Thy  bonnet  of  blew  which  tbow  wor'st  hothar. 
To  keep  thy  skonce  from  wind  and  wether. 
Is  throwne  away  the  doTill  knowes  whether. 
And  tumd  to  a  Wror  hat  and  tediar. 

Westminster  ball  was  covered  with  lead, 
And  so  was  St.  John  many  a  day  ; 
The  Scotrhmpn  have  he^jd  it  to  Kuv  them  hraad  ; 
1  be  deyiil  take  all  suoh  Jockies  away  !" 


About  this  time  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety in  Enghind  appear  to  have  ex- 
perienced a  very  perceptible  change ; 
and  iJie  reign  of  James  is  perhaps  the 
time  at  which  we  may  date  the  decline 
of  what  is  so  expressively  termed  the 
^  old  English  Ixwpitality.  The  change 
is  nut  unfrequently  alluded  to  to  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  day.  There  is 
an  old  black-letter  ballad  evpreasly  on 
this  subject,  which  is  entitled, "  Time's 
Alteration,  or  the  old  man's  reliearsal, 
what  brave  days  be  knew  a  great  while 
Mne,  when  hit  old  cap  was  new.** 
We  give  a  lew  Tenes  of  this  balkMl. 

•      •      •  • 

«*  Good  hospitality 

Was  cherished  then  of  many : 
JSow  poor  men  starve  and  die. 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any  } 
For  charity  waxeth  cold, 

And  love  is  found  in  few : 
Thia  waa  not  in  time  of  oM, 

Whon  this  old  eap  was  new. 

Whanrar  yon  tnvali'd  than. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
.  Brave  knights  and  gentlemen, 
ChMl  in  thair  eovntry  gray. 


That  courteous  would  appear. 
And  kindly  w^coaae  yun : 

XT*  pvrilans  thn  wass, 
Whsn  this  o]d«sp  was  new. 

•       •       •  o 

A  ma  ndgfat  dben  heboid, 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  neighbonrs  ware  friendly  hidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true. 
The  poor  from  the  gates  ware  not 
chidden, 

When  thia  old  eap  was  new* 

Black  Jacks  to  every  man 
Were  filIM  wiA  wine  and  hear ; 

Ko  pewter  pot  wn  can 

In  those  days  did  appear  : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seanly  ahew ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse, 

when  this  old  ciq|»  waa  new." 

So  also,  in  the  song  of  ^  The  (Md 
and  Young  Courtier,"  which  is  pii«tod 

by  Percy,  and  which  was  mitten 
about  this  time,  the  courtier  of  Queen 
£lisabeib  s  days  is  dcscnbed  a»— 
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 **  an  old  wonhlpftil  gentleman,  wlio  btd  •  gCMto  MiMa, 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate, 

And  an  old  porter  to  relioTe  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Like  an  old  eoMtr  of  tko  ^pnm% 
And  tho  qnoen*!  Old  eoulHr. 

With  an  old  lady»  whose  anger  one  word  asswtges ; 
Tber  every  quarter  paid  their  old  serranta  their  wap^es, 
Ana  never  knew  what  belongd  to  coachmen,  footmen,  nor  pages. 
But  kipt  twtn^  old  ftllowa  with  Uno  eoati  tnd  badges ; 

like  in  old  oooititr,  &e« 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  a  goml  old  fajthion,  when  Christmasse  was  come, 
To  call  in  all  hi:i  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and  drum. 
With  good  chear  enough  to  famish  erery  old  room, 
And  old  liqnor  aUe  to  make  a  cat  spnak,  nnd  man  dnmb. 

Like  an  old  courtier, 

Tho  yotng  mitwr''  it,  on  the  oUier  hand, 

*'  Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his  land. 
Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madnms  at  his  command, 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pound  opon  his  father's  land. 
And  golt  drank  in  a  tarora,  till  he  esn  neitbsr  |0  nor  ilMid ; 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  tte  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  oooitler. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  joomey  to  London  stndgbt  we  an  must  begone. 

And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new  porter  John, 
Who  xelieTea  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  dec." 


The  reign  of  the  first  Cliarles  was 
one  continuous  scene  of  conflict  with 
mouth,  pen,  and  sword.  Enthusiasm, 
whieb  was  equally  conspicQoos  in  every 
party,  broke  through  all  restraint ;  and 
we  find  an  entirely  new  spirit  infused 
into  the  poetry  of  the  day.  In  place 
of  the  stiff  and  constrained  style,  with 
its  ^naint  and  stolen  eoooeits,  which 
dlstUMniished  most  of  the  poeti  of  the 
pieGeaing  reign,  we  have  all  at  once  a 
style  whose  characteristic  is  an  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  wit,  combined  with 
case  and  rsadiness  of  expression.  The 
cavaliers  were  often  men  of  talent  and 
education — they  were  withal  merry 
fellows;  and  they  at  once  indulged 
their  hatred  of  the  party  which  was 
uppenneat,  and  drowned  the  vexation 
wliich  arose  firom  their  own  mishspSy 
in  satirical  and  jovial  songs.  We  have 
always  thought,  that  from  Uie  numerous 
small  volumes  of  poemsy  many  of  tbem 
anonymous,  whiim  wore  printed  during 
this  period,  an  interesting  selection 
might  be  made.  Tlie  third  volume  of 
Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  Earljf  English 
PoeU  hC  it  Is  Iniey  devoted  to  the 
reigns  of  James  and  the  Charleses; 
but  that  book  labours  under  the  defect 
peculiar  to  all  similar  works  —  it  is  a 
collection  of  aulAorx,  and  not  o( poctrt^. 


What  care  we  for  a  long  series  of  obscure 
names,  many  of  them  scarcely  known 
even  to  ilieir  contemporaries,  if  there 
is  nothinff  in  their  vroncs  to  intsrest  us  I 
We  would  have  a  book  which  shoatd 
illustrate  the  poetry  of  the  day  —  a 
book  which  should  illustrate  the  times, 
and  not  the  authors'  naro^.  But,  as 
it  is,  Ellis's  book  is  any  thing  but 
complete:  we  do  not  meet  with  the 
name  even  of  the  clever  and  witty 
Dr.  Corbet,  or  of  Cleveland,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  wit  of  his  age,*' 
and  of  whom  it  was  observed,  that  <*  be 
might  be  said  to  have  lisped  wit." 

But  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  few 
"  ensamples  "  of  the  songs  we  are 
talking  oL  Ueie,  then,  gentle  reader, 
is  a  song  by  a  sealous  cavalier,  from 
Songs  and  Foems  of  Ltm  mi  DroU 
kry^byj.  IT.  (1664). 

*<  Th9  CampammitrU  Ssiy • 

Come  drawers,  SSBM  wtei. 

Or  we'l  pull  down  your  sign  ; 
For  we're  all  jovial  compounders. 

Wei  malDS  the  beiue  ring 

With  healths  to  the  king, 
And  confusion  unto  his  confounden. 

Since  OoMsnuths  comaltlso 

Affords  us  no  pittie, 
Our  sorrows  in  wine  we  will  sleep 'm ; 
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Tliey  forc'd  Ufl  to  Uke 
Two  oatha,  aad  we  make 
A  third,  that  we  Be*r«  vata  to  keep 'm, 

Aad  iaC*  who  «•*■, 

W«l  drink  on  our  knees, 
Toth'king ;  may  thev  choak  UiAtrepiM : 

A  fig  for  the  traitors 

TlMt  look  to  his  wmtors, 
Th'  ave  nothing  to  do  with  our  wine. 

And  next  here's  a  cup 
To  the  queen  i  fill  it  up, 
Wer't  poiton  wo  would  make  an  end  on't ; 
May  Charles  and  sho  mee^ 

And  trtMid  under  fpft 
Anabaptist  and  iudei>t>iidt>nt. 

To  the  prince  and  all  otltera 

Hk  tiotora  tad  hiothati. 
As  low  in  condition  as  high-born; 

We  drink  this  imd  pr«v. 

That  shortly  tliey  muv 
800  all  tboio  that  Wfoog  them  at  Tyboni. 

And  BOW  h«ra*o  Area  howlaa 

To  all  gallant  souls, 

That  for  the  king  did,  nud  will  venture  ; 
May  they  flourish,  when  those 
Who  are  his  and  their  foes 

Aio  dam'd  and  ram'd  dowa  to  tho  canlhr. 

And  last  let  a  glasao 
To  our  undoers  paiaa, 
Attendod  with'two  or  thioa  cvaea ; 

May  plagues  seat  Ifoaa  hell 
Stuff  their  bodies  as  well 
As  cavaliers  coyn  doth  their  i»ursps." 

The  object  of  the  followint^  spirittd 
song  is  to  turn  to  ridicule  the  ablior- 
rmce  in  which  the  ihnatical  part  of  their 
enemiea  profesied  to  hold  games  and 
lestinds. 

A  Carol. 

Pveethy,  Roundhead,  now  forbear. 

Come  not  near, 
Chriitnins  here  doth  domineer. 
Hera  are  sports,  and  songs,  and  musick» 

Which  perhaps. 
Which  peihapa,  wr,  naj  make  jon  siek. 

Twilparplex  joor  holjr  ajro 

To  espy 

When  we  dance,  though  modestly. 
And  TOttl  henee  ha  asoio  offended : 

With  the  li^fal. 
With  the  lighiaU  apart  ia aadad. 

And  to  grieve  your  godlj  aar, 

Son^  1  fear 
Of  our  Saidow^  Urth  ml  bear.' 


For  the  teste,  indeed,  hara*a  great 

Store  of  meat, 
Bot  foir  asintsbip  raaj  net  eeC ; 
For  tlie  meat  which  WO  prorida  all 

Offered  is. 
Offered  is  unto  this  idoL 

Venture  then  no  fartlter  on. 

Get  thee  gone : 
But  leaat  thoe  ahauldat  ge  ahMO. 
Take  for  company,  I  ptethee. 

From  this  place. 
From  this  place  aU  sorrow  with  thee.** 

Alexander  Brome,  says  Winstanley, 
"  addicted  himself  to  a  jov  ial  strain  in 
the  ravishing  delights  of  poetry ;  being 
the  ingenious  author  of  most  of  those 
songs,  which  on  the  royalists*  account 
came  forth  during  tl»e  lime  of  the  rump, 
and  Oliver's  usurpation,  and  plaid  to 
by  the  sprightly  mlin.**  Of  this  same 
person  Izaak  Walton  has  given  a  most 
favourable  character  in  "  an  humble 
eglog"  prefixed  to  his  collection  of 
poems,  which  was  first  «pubhsbed  in 
1660.  The  following  three  stinxas 
are  froos  a  aoog  of  his  made 

"  ITpsn  tie  Cavalurt  ieparHng  out  ^ 

London. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  London, 
Thou  next  must  ba  undone, 

'Canae  thou  bast  undone  us  belbra; 
This  cause  and  this  tyrant 
Had  ne'er  plaid  this  high  rant, 

Ware^t  not  for  thy  argent  and  or. 

Now  we  must  desert  thee, 
With  the  linea  that  begirt  thaa» 

And  the  red -coated  miinti  dominear.  . 
Who  with  liberty  fool  thee, 
While  a  monster  doth  rule  thee. 

And  thou  feeFat  what  before  thou 
did*stfeer. 

But  this  is  our  glory 
In  this  wretihed  sforv, 

Calamities  fall  on  the  bebt  j 
And  diose  that  destroy  us 
Do  better  emjdov  us. 

To  sing  till  they  are  supprest.*' 

The  last  stanza  exhibits  to  tie  wlMI' 
often  appears  in  these  song'*,  th^it  spi- 
rit, unoroken  under  the  pressure  of 
baidshtps  and  mialbrtunes,  which  ab. 
gleooud  V  cbemelerietie  of  ear  connnir- 
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Let's  spend  our  own, 
And  when  all  is  gone, 
Tbat  ihejr  caii  have  none,  • 
Then  tfM  Roiiadb«adt  end  CtfVMt  igrMk 

Then  fall  to  vour  drinking, 
Aad  1mv6     this  shrinking ; 
IM  Sqnara-baadt  and  Boiiiid*iiet4t  go 
qaarrel. 

We  have  no  other  (be  but  the  barrel ; 

I'hese  c4ir(>H  and  ditMtWt 

Shall  ne'er  he  our  nwHew  ; 

Eogiiah  and  Scot 

Do  both  lore  a  pot. 

Tbouffb  they  say  thej  do  not, 
HtM  tha  Boandkeada  and  Caviat  agMO.  • 

A  man  that  is  armad 
With  liquor  is  charmed, 

And  proof  against  strength  and  cunning ; 

Ho  aooma  tbo  baaa  bnmoor  of  nuaiiig. 
Our  braina  sro  the  quiokor. 
When  season'd  with  liqiMW* 
Let's  drink  and  sing, 
Hora'i  o  boahb  to  our  Kiof  , 

Aad  I  Wbb  in  this  thini^ 

Both  tbo  Rooadhoads  and  Caviea  agroe." 

'  Hie  opponle  pwly  wiie  in  gemml 

more  given  to  praying  than  song-writ- 
ing, and  we  have  here,  therefore,  not 
much  room  for  collecting.  An  old 
toog  tells  us—- 

•     And  if  they  write  in  meeter, 

They  think  there's  nothing  sweeter, 
Unlaaao  it  bo  oM  Tom  StMiifaold." 

However,  it  does  eppeer  tbat  there 

were  some  among  thetn  who  could 
even  wield  the  si)ng  as  a  weapon  in 
political  warfare.  We  may  mention 
Dr.  Robert  Wild — e  name,  by  the  way, 
which  i$  not  to  be  found  in  Ellis — 
**  who  was  one,"  says  Winstatiley, 
**  and  not  of  the  meanest  of  (he  poeti- 
cal cassock,  being  in  some  sort  a  kind 
of  an  anti-Cleitvdand,  writing  as  high, 
and  standing  up  as  stifly  for  the  Presby- 
terians, as  ever  Cleaveland  did  against 
them."  His  poems  were  "  for  the  most 
part  of  a  lepid  and  facetious  nature, 
leHeeting  on  others,  who  as  sharply 
telorled  upon  htm ;  for,''  as  Winstan^r 
sagaciously  observes,  **  he  that  throwes 
stones  at  another,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  is 
hit  with  a  stone  himself."  It  is  pro* 
iMMe  tint  moft  of  Wild*8  eariier  poll-' 
lieal  poems  are  omitted  in  the  pnnted 
collection  which  camie  out  after  the 
restoration,  when  he  had  himself  writ- 
ten a  panegyric  on  Monk.  Tlie  quaint 
author  we  navt  just  quoted,  speaking 
of  Richard  Hcaa»  the  author  of  the 
English  Ropte,  says  that,  "  amongst 
others^  he  had  a  great  fancy  in  bandy- 


ing against  Dr.  Wild  (although  I  must 
confess  therein  overmatcht),  yet  he  fell 
upon  him  tooth  and  nail."  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  cavalier 
poets  thought  their  opponents  were  in 
want  of  assistance — at  least  they  most 
compassionately  volunteered  it,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  stanzas,  out 
of  many  others,  written  for  them  to 
1643,  by  that  sealous  royaliaty  Alaan- 
der  Brome. 

**  Tib  Saiatt'  Emnurngtrnmit, 

**  Fight  on,  \uvw9  aoldiera,  for  tbo  oaaao^ 

Fear  not  the  caveliera  ; 
Their  tbreatninga  are  as  senaeleaa  as 

Our  jealoaaiea  and  feara. 
*Ti>  you  must  perfect  this  greet  work. 

And  all  malignnnts  slay, 
Yoa  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

Tbo  oloaa  oontrary  waj. 

Tis  for  religion  tbat  you  6ght, 
And  for  &  kiagdom'a  good, 

Bv  rohhing  churches, plunderingflMB^ 
And  shedding  guiltlesa  blood. 

Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train. 
All  loyal  aab^wlB  alay  ; 

When  these  nrp  ^one,  we  shall  ba blost. 
The  clean  contrary  way. 

Tis  to  preserve  his  mnjestv, 

That  we  against  him  figlit. 
Nor  are  wo  over  beaten  Mck, 

Bocnusc  our  cause  is  right; 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't| 

Our  (lecluraiions  say. 
W  lio  tight  for  ue  fight  for  the  king. 

The  clean  contraiy  way." 

The  following  are  stanzas  out  of  a 

song  in  the  person  of  Anarch  us,  in  a 
dramatic  poem  by  the  oelebrated  Fran- 
cis Quarles. 

*'  Know  then,  my  brethren,  bear'n  is 

.  clear, 

And  all  the  oloodo  era  gone ; 
The  righteous  now  shall  flourish,  and 

Good  days  are  coming  on  : 
Come  then,  my  hretliren,  and  be  glad. 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me  ; 
Lawn  slt'oves  nnd  rochets  sliallgodownt 

And  hey  !  then  up  go  we  ! 

W«'ll  hrc>ak  tbo  windowa  wUoh  the 

whore 

or  Babylon  hath  paintad, 

And  when  the  popish  saints  are  down. 
Then  Barrow  shall  be  minted  : 

There's  neither  cross,  nor  crucifix, 
8haD  stand  for  amn  to  see ; 

Rome's  tiasb  and  tramporios  aball  go 
down,  • 
And  hey !  then  up  go  we  ?**  he. 

Even  during  these  stormy  times,  we 
may  pick  up  a  few  songs  which  de 
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not  partake  of  their  violence.  We  may  though  under  difierent  circumstances, 
instuice  the  foUowingr,  that  exhibits  a  which  is  so  conspicuom  in  the  pt^tical 
Uule  of  the  lame  tpkit  of  retignaiioOf    songs  of  the  cavaliers. 

'*  When  first  my  froe  heart  was  surprizM  hy  daaiM^ 

So  soft  was  the  wound,  and  so  pentle  the  fire. 
My  sigbes  were  so  sweet,  and  no  plesant  the  smart, 
I  pitty'd  the  alave  who  had  ne'er  loet  hie  heart ; 

He  thinks  himself  happy,  und  fro«*.  hut  alnss  • 
He  is  fiw  from  that  heaven  which  lovera  posseis. 

In  natiire  wh  aotbinff  Aat  I  eooU  eonpei* 
With  the  beauty  of  PbilliB.  I  thought  her  m  frirs; 
A  wit  HO  divine  all  her  sayinf^s  did  fill, 
A  goddess  she  seem'd  ;  and  1  worship'd  her  still 
WMb  a  Mtl  m&t9  ifritaa'd,*  and  a  passion  more  tmo, 
Tlnn  a  ■■r^i»t«Mi  for  rdigion  can  ahenr. 

With  awful  respect  while  I  lov'd  and  adnur'd, 
Bat  feared  to  attempt  what  lo  mvch  I  daair*d. 

How  soone  were  my  hopes  and  m^-  heaven  deatrayMf 
A  aheplierd  moro  daring  fell  ou  and  enjoy 'd  : 
Yol^  in  spite  of  ill  fute,  and  the  paiues  I  endure, 
I  will  iiido  a  Mnr  PhiUia  to  give  mo  my  owe.*' 


The  followiDg  haa  e  IttUe  of  the  bur- 
lesque in  it : 

"Maid, 
Charon,  Charon,  eome  awaj. 

Bring  fiMfA  thy  boat  and  oare ; 

That  I  poore  mnid  may  make  no  Stafi 

But  rowe  me  to  aome  shore. 

Charon. 

Who  calls  on  Cbaron  in  such  hast. 
As  if  thej  Bttfler'd  paine  : 
I  eany  none  hut  pure  and  chaat, 
Soeh  ae  true  lore  hath  slaiae* 

Maid. 

Oh !  carry  me  within  thy  boat, 
lie  t^  thee  a  tree  1ove*a  talo : 
-  With  sighs  so  doo]),  when  as  wo  ioa^ 
Shall  serve  us  for  a  gale. 

Charon. 

I  come,  I  come,  sweete  soul,  I  come, 
Thy  bcMMilie  does  so  eharm  mo ; 
Come  in  my  boat,  take  there  a  rooms. 
Nor  wind  nor  raine  shall  harm  thse. 

Maid. 

Aad  now  I  am  within  thy  boat, 
I*le  sing  the  a  true  love  song : 
My  eyes  shall  shed  a  sea  of  waves. 
To  iset  oat  best  sloof." 

The  first  whisper  of  the  restoration 
was  to  the  cavalisis  the  signal  for  uai- 


versal  rejoicing.  It  was  then  that 
Charles  Cotton,  perhaps  from  his  fish- 
ing bouse  OQ  the  banks  of  his  favourite 
Dove,  addressed  to  bis  friend,  AJexao- 
dsr  Brome,  the  oongiatBlelQix  ode  bo- 
ginning  with— 

«' Now  let  OS  Ud^  Md  wiA  ewr  nMIs 

feet, 

The  floor  in  graceful  measures  beat. 
Never  so  tit  a  time  for  barmless  mirth 
Upon  the  eea-girt  spot  of  earth.** 

And  Brome  responded  with  an  equally 

joyous  catch : 

'*  Let's  leave  of  oar  labour,  and  now  let's 
go  play ; 
For  this  IS  oor  time  to  bo  jolly ; 
Our  plagues  and  om  pl^oois  are  both 
lied  away ; 
To  nourish  our  griefa  is  bet  UOf, 
He  that  woD*t  drink  and  sing. 
Is  a  travtor  to  *s  king; 
And  so  he 's  that  does  not  look  twenty 
years  younger/'  Uc 

A  short  space  of  time,  however,  saw 
themselves  disappointed  and  their  re- 
joicings damped ;  and  die  same  pott 
sin^  veiy  sooo  after  in  this  ailM 
strain: 


**  The  poor  cavsKera  tbou^^ht  all  was  their  own. 

And  now  was  their  time  to  sway ; 
But  friends  they  have  few,  and  moOSJ  tfasy'vs  nons^ 

And  so  they  mistook  tbeir  way. 
When  tbej  seek  for  prefermsnto  the  tebsls  do  rsot 
And  having  no  money  they  must  go  without  *um. 
The  eourtiers  do  carry  such  stomachs  aboot  'om. 

They  speak  no  Kngliah  but  "  Pay.** 
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And  those  very  rebels  tb«t  hated  the  kiO|^» 

And  no  such  office  allow ; 
By  the  help  of  their  boldnen,  and  one  odier  Ubing, 

An>  hron«;ht  to  the  king  to  bow  : 
And  there  both  pardons  and  honours  thej  have, 
With  which  they  think  theyVe  secure  and  brare  i 
But  the  title  ofknigbt,enttieha0fcof  akoave, 

la  Jika  saddle  npoa  a  low." 


Their  spiritSfhowerer,  bore  np  agaioft 
all  their  crosses,  and  we  soon  bear  them 
agaia  singing— 

•*  Give  u'^  rnii^ick  with  wiaa. 

And  we'll  never  repine 
At  prosperous  knares,  but  defy  'em ; 

These  politioksole 

Are  still  weaving  of  plots, 
So  iiae»  that  at  isat  they  ftU  by  'anL 

We  laogh,  and  we  drink. 

And  on  business  ne'er  think, 
Our  voices  and  hautboys  still  sounding} 
While  we  dance,  play,  and  sing. 
We've  the  world  in  a  strin 
And  onr  plesaoM  ia  erer 


I  smoffy 
aboonding. 


Yoar  Mber  doll  knave. 

For  wise  is  but  graven 
Tis  craft,  and  not  wisdoa^ 
We  nothiug  design. 
But  good  aniie  Hid  wine. 
And  blaesed  ie  he  that  ei^eye 


Aad  here,  gentle  reader,  must  end 
onr  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  old 
English  polilical  song.  The  revolutioOy 

with  which  Hitson's  songs  close,  is  a 
convenient  point  of  separation  between 
the  old  souj^  and  the  new.  We  would 
have  any  futoie  editor  of  Ritson*a 
ancient  songs  carefully  to  collate  aU 
the  songs  printed  from  MSS.  with  the 
originals,  inasmuch  as  we  know  by 
experience  tliat  Ritson,  though  he  in- 
tended to  be  80,  is  any  thing  hot  in- 
&llible.  We  would  lecommend  him 
to  do  the  same  by  his  own  additions. 
Next,  we  would  have  him  at  least  try 
to  understand  all  that  he  prints.  We 
have  a  sad  specimen  in  Hartshomeof 
people  editing  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. And  when  he  has  done  his  best 
to  understand  it  himself,  we  would  wish 
him  to  do  all  he  can  to  make  others 
understand  it;  and  to  that  end  he 
should  most  carefully  banish  from  his 
book  all  abbreviations  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  letters.  Ritson  has  certainly 
done  all  that  well  could  be  done  to 
give  his  ''Ancient  Songs  "  a  forbidding 
outside.  We  almost  think,  by  the 
same  process,  we  could  make  a  modern 
song  look  as  ugly  as  Kitson's  ancient 
songs.  JLet  us  try  ^  here  goes  I 


'*  W^hat  you^,  of  g*ceful  form  &  mif* 
Fo'most  leadf  J>*  spoct'd  b*ue. 
While  o*     matle  foldt  of  g^'ne 

lb»  loekf  *dadtt  wanel 
Whi  slow  'turn'  ]f  fated  day, 
J>*  uiewd  ^eir  chieftals  \o»  a'y. 
Wild  to     harp'  deep  plaltiue  st'ng, 
|i*  oifgls  ndae  ^  IM  em !  1 !" 

We  should  hardly  understand  it  our- 
selves, but  that  we  happen  to  know  it 
is  part  of  an  ode  in  that  eicelleni  wmk, 
the  Border  MinstreU^t  by  that  roost 
amiable  of  writers,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Ritson,  however,  not  content  with  giving 
us  the  Saxon  character  ibr  th  (^)  instead 
of  the  English,  most  give  us  the  Seaeii 
character  for  w  (p)  instead  of  the  Eng- 
lish thy  and  all  because  our  good  fore- 
fiuhers  chanced  some  times  to  make 
the  "  np-stroke"  of  their  p  not  quite 
high  enough.  That  they  ever  used  «e 
for  ihy  we  deny  altogether.  But  Ritson 
ought  to  have  followed  up  the  principle. 
In  the  MSS.  of  this  period  (».  e.  avben 

f  was  used  for  p it  so  heppcne 
that  /  is  written  so  as  to  reseauile^ 
and  5  is  very  similar  to  / ;  we  on^^l^ 
therefore,  to  use  c  for  /,  and  /  for  «. 

To  tlie  editor  of  the  reprint  of  Ritn 
son's  Amekni  Songt  (1829)  we  gt«t 
due  laud,  for  having  discarded  theeb* 
breviations  and  An^lo-Saxon  characters. 
W  e  are  glad  tlial  he  has  omitted  some 
of  the  songs  published  by  Ritson,  but 
we  wish  he  had  oroittid  more.  We 
are,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  his  additions  ;  for  it  was  hardly 
advisable  to  swell  the  book  with  selec- 
tions from  so  popular  a  work  as  Per- 
cy's Reliquei.  We  think,  loo»  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
carefully  collated  the  songs  with  the 
raanuscnpt9,  than  to  have  treated  us 
with  exclamations  on  Ritson's  "  usual 
accniacy;"  which,  at  best,  is  but  a 
bad  compliment  to  him.  The  erro- 
neous print  of"  Englelonck  as  welle,** 
for  instance,  in  the  song  of  **  Sir  Pers 
the  Birmgham,"  would  be  well  replaced 
by  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Engeloii 
ek  as  welle  "  (eke,  aUo). 

We  speak  more  urgently  on  this 
subject,  as  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  hbours  of  the  editor  who  has 
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••corrected  "  and  "  added  to"  Ritioirs 
Hobin  Hood,  ed.  Pickering.  We  will 
mentioD  one  instance  of  his  neglect. 
One  of  the  ballads  which  form  this 
collection,  RiHon  published  *•  Aon  a 
modem  copy,  printed  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  accidentally  picked  it  up  : 
DO  other  having  to  bis  knowledge  been 
over  wen  or  heard  of and  he  regrets 
both  that  it  was  very  incorrect,  and 
that  some  of  the  stanzas  in  his  copy 
were  defective.  Tn  the  new  edition, 
lo  I  the  ballad  appears  as  imperfect  as 
ever.  Was  the  adiior  awaic  that  this 
ballad  has  been,  lince  Ritson't  time, 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
collection  of  old  ballads  by  Evans,  who 
**  was  enabled  to  restore  the  ballad  to 
■ti  integrity  from  another  modem  copy, 
printed  in  Scotland,  which  supplied  the 
niattis  of  the  former?"  If  the  editor 
of  Uitson  knew  of  this,  why  did  he  not 
collate  liitson  with  it,  since  he  pre- 
tended to  "correct*"  him?  Ifhedid 
Dot  haow  of  it,  surelj  a  person  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  principal  collec- 
tions of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  which 
hare  been  published  since  Ritson's 
time,  and  there  are  twenty-nine  of 
these  ballads  in  Evans,  was  not  qua- 
lified to  be  the  editor  of  Ritson's 
Robin  Hood.  Tlie  editor  has,  however, 
leprinted  one  additional  ballad,  ftom 
Hartsboroe  ;  but,  with  Hartshome's 
assertion  before  his  face  that  he  tran- 
scribed it  from  the  "  Public  Library  " 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  has 
MMit  higeniously  diacoveied  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of 
"  University  College,  Camhridcje." 
Truly,  there  are  more  builders  of  new 


colleges  now-a-days  than  we  had  rec- 
koned upon.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  Mr.  Pickering ;  it  will  not  do. 

We  are  not  at  all  better  satisfied 
with  the  reprint  of  Ritson's  Pieea  ef 
Ancient  Popuinr  Poetry^  which  has 
been  lately  published.  The  editor  has  % 
in  this  instance  also  neglected  to  col- 
late Ritson  with  his  originals,  and  hie 
transcripts  are  most  notoriously  incor- 
rect. Wc,  indeed,  altogether  disapprove 
of  the  reprint  of  this  book  ;  it  does  not 
deserve  it.  Several  of  ilie  pieces  -con- 
tained in  it  were  pabliihea  originally 
with  the  purpose  only  of  gratifying  ^ 
Ritson's  malevolence  :  others  of  thera 
are  extremely  amtisin?,  and,  «ith  the 
addition  of  some  Italf-dozen  more  of  > 
the  same  kind,  which  we  coold  easily  ' 
point  out,  would  make  a  valuable  book. 
We  do  not  indeed  approve  ofthe  mere 
republication  of  any  of  Rit>on*s  l>ooks  ; 
for  it  is  our  sincere  opinion  liiat,  though 
he  attempted  to  **  bully  "  his  oontem-  « 
porariee  into  a  contm^  belief^  Ritsoii 
never  wrote  or  compiled  any  thing 
worthy  of  a  reprint.  What  we  would 
have  done  may  be  explained  by  an 
example.  If  Mr.  Pickering  wishes  to 
produce  a  good  collection  of  ancient 
songs,  let  him  put  Ritson's  book  into 
tlie  hands  of  an  editor  who  understands 
the  subject ;  let  that  editor  throw  Rit- 
son himself  oveiboaid;  let  him  throw 
after  him  as  much  of  the  contents 
of  his  book  as  comes  under  the  head 
"  rubbish and  let  him  give,  above 
all  things,  a  good  sensible  gloseaiy, — 
and  we  shall  then  think  him  deserring  , 
of  oar  praise.  I 
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'  KftPmSTOnULM  POLITICUS. 

SCENE  I.  . 
Dowmng  Sinet^—Time,  Febnuuy  1831. 

A  Courier  mrinei  wUk  dtMpaldkufivm  JWnwe.   Tk€  Prbmier,  haximg  dUmmed 

kuHf  pncccA  to  optti  tkcM* 

Prem*  Ha  I  how  is  thit?  the  tenlmg-wax  is  warm, 

And  seems  as  it  would  melt  within  my  hand- 
It  meltb — why  th is  in u st  be  a  charm  I 
I  cannot  undersLind 
What  in  the  devil's  name  can  hatch 
Widrin  this  magical  despatch, 
ril  open  it,  at  any  rat». 
And  find  the  secret  out — 

Tis  of  high  moment  to  the  state. 
And  this — I  have  no  doubt — 
This  melting  of  the  wax  shall  a^f, 

To  be  opened  and  read  withoiit  dalay."  [Opeiu  it. 

All  saints  !  see,  what  a  fumose  volume 
Comes  from  the  sheets  as  1  unroll  'em ! 
Tis  worse  and  worse — the  chamber's  full  of  smoke-^ 
Help*  sao  wnd  neplwws,  or  I  choke  1 

[AiheU  about  to  ring  the  heUfke  lett  the  deipatehfoU~4ke 
tmoke  dispersing  discoverit  Mfimi  istopiiei  es. 
Prem.  Say,  who  art  thou  ?  what  bring'st  tliou — good  or  evil  ? 
Who  art  thouy  sir? 

Mepkitt.        My  lord,  I  am  the  de?iL 
Prem.  Thedefill  Stuflri 

Mephist,  Nay,  doti't  be  so  uncivil, 

For  I  am  he.    I've  just  arrived  from  Trance, 
Where  I  dropt  in,  in  July  last,  by  chance — 
Yes,  I  am  he— eome  cell  me  Mephislopheles, 
A  cognomen  which  certainly  more  civil  is: 
Bot'Mephistopheles  or  Devil,  'tis  the  iemey 
For  I  am  come  to  see 
If  haply  your  lordship  have  forgotten  roe ; 
Me,  who  upon  your  memory  have  so  manv  a  claim. 

Prem.  Forgotten  1  Merooiy!  i  never  knew 
You,  Sir,  before. 

Mephist.       Excuse  me,  tliat  won't  do. 
Remember  how  I  served  you  many  a  year — 
Indeed,  throaglKMit  your  lordship'a  W  big^aieer. 
Wlio  prompted  this  ?  who  planned  and  roanfl^ged  that. 
When  on  tne  Opposition  bench  you  sat  ? 
Who  aided  you  in  the  adventurous  race 
Against  your  old  competitors  the  Tories  ?— 
•  Ay,  who  at  last  installed  you  in  your  place? 

And  now,  blind  with  your  glories, 
You  fill  your  pockets — sons,  and  son-in-law. 
And  neohews,  and  tiiird  cousins — fill  theirs  too; 

But  MrMephisto  vou  don't  care  a  straw. 
Though  be  it  was  who  mished  the  businais  through. 

But  trust  me  that  will  never  do — 
I'll  have  my  own,  according  to  your  vow. 
You  well  remember. 
Some  thirty  years  last  November, 
I've  served  you  long,  and  you  siudl  serve  me  now. 

Prcw.  Tis  true,  I  well  remember— yes,  'tis  true : 
What  would  yoahave  me  do? 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  XLVIII.  3  c 
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Vnmt  place  will  mU  you?  ipeak  the  word ! 
The  Home,  or  Foreign  Office  ?  India-boaid  ? 

A  bishop's  mitre  ?  or  prebendal  stall  ? 

Mephi*.       I  want  no  place  at  all. 
But  this  I  want,  and  this  I  too  will  have. 
Since  'tis  my  due  I  crave— 

Prem.  Speak  t  what— yoa  would  not  have  me  oust 
My  own  relations  ? 

Mephitt,  No :  I  want  no  post. 

Again  i  tell  you.   Mark  me !  I  lequiM  . 
That,  whilst  you  share  the  sweets  of  plaoe. 
You  shall  make  oath  to  cmbmce 
All  measures  th;it  I  shall  drsire: 
All  measures  from  me  must  emanate; 
And  you,  with  your  eloquent  words. 
Must  go  down  and  advocate 
The  same  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Do  you  consent  ? 

For  with  these  conditioub,  i  sav, 

YoQ  mav  keep  your  places  ano  pay, 
And  rule  the  roast  in  pailiameiU. 
Do  you  agree  2  If  aot— to^owow 

Prim.  Stay! 
You  must  not  leave  me — L  agree  to  day — 

But  only  if  youll  take  your  oelh 
That  Ty  and  all  my  kin  sltall  keep  their  pay — 

Else,  truly,  I  were  lo.ith. 
Meph.    Place  and  pay  both  ! 
{Aaidej  Voor  fool  I  he's  known  me  now  so  long, 

And  never  had  the  least  sospicioo 
That  an  oath  to  the  Devil  is  like  an  old  aooft 
Or  an  old  maid's  a^o,  or  a  sli])  of  tli<'  tongue. 
(Aloud)  You  know,  then,  the  coiuliuoii; 
And  irom  tins  liourour  league  begui&  anew. 
And  on  new  terms — you  undeiatand  ?  * 
Prcm.  I  do. 

Mephist.  Then  good-bye  for  a  day  or  two ; 
I'll  call  again,  and  then,  be  sure,  I'll  put  you  in  possession 
Of  measures  to  be  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

SCENE  11. 
Pasmsft.  MEraiSTOPHELis. 

MepkUt.  Your  humble  servant,  my  lord,  Ais  afternoon. 
Frem.  Ha!  wlMit,  M^isto  here  agam  so  soon  I 

Really  this  pleasure — 

Altphist.  Pray,  no  compliment, 

I'm  come  on  husuiess  now  : 
Next  week  you'll  have  to  meet  the  parliament ; 

And,  as  you  know,  * 
I  promised  that  I  would  prepare 

Measures  for  introduction ; 

So  now,  then,  you  must  take  instruction 
Upon  thefar  purport — pray  resume  your  diair— 
And  now— 

Prcm.  But  sure  you  havn't  brought 

All  your  new  measures !    That  large  roll 
Under  your  arm,  I  should  have  thought 
MustbelawsfbraoeeHiryt  Asoiolt 
So  large  I  never  saw.   What's  to  be  done 
With  all  of  them? 
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MqiU$(.        Oi.  ii»t  drii  is  iMlt  MfH- 
Tlie  first— this  the  Befecmpbill— ytt,  Rdbnn ! 

You  know  how  you  were  wont  to  mve  aad  ftorn 
About  that  measure  when  in  opposition; 
So  now,  m«rely  to  shew  your  disposition 

To  stiek  to  an  old  principle, 

You  must  bring  in  a  Reform-btU  m  a  cradCy 

And  then,  with  this  and  with  the  pooplo at  JMr backy 

Trust  me,  you'll  be  invincible. 
Now  i  ll  explain  it  to  you — stay. 
Dent  boiiB|»atieiit— Ibb  it  SdMdsle 
And  these  you  see 
Schedules  H,  C,and  D. 

Such  is  niy  grand  division 
Of  this  grand  measnre.   See,  with  what  precision 

Fvo  marked  the  borongbt  that  belong  to  Hm  Tory — 

I'm  sure  you'll  read  it  con  ainore  : 

We'll  chalk  'em  out,  well  rend  and  tear  'en. 

Without  a  jot  of  compensation. 
Here's  Aldborough,  here's  Boroughbridge,  here's  Gatton  and  Old 
Sanim. 

You  can't  thbk  bow  yonll  please  the  natioD, 

And  more  especially 
Those  friends  of  lil^erty, 

The  rising  generation. 

JPreni.   But,  my  friend, 
#  This  seems  to  roe  like  robbery  and  plunder ; 

And  to  l)o^in  with  such  a  blunder 
(Not  to  say  crime),  where  must  it  end  ? 

Mephisl.  Grey,  youVu  a  fool !  What  can  you  linnk  of  crime? 
You've  overcome  tkote  scraples  man^  a  time. 
And  as  to  crime,  that's  not  the  question— 

Tx?t  it  be  robbery  and  plunder  ; 

But  if  I  shew  you  'lis  no  blunder, 

But  rather  just  the  way  to  keep  your  place 
In  these  unsteady  days. 
Then,  I  conceive,  youUl  jump  at  the  suggestion— 
Besides,  you  know  our  bargam. 

Frcm.  Well,  my  situation 

Is  certainly  the  thing  I  care  about. 

MephUt,  Then  just  take  this  intil  consideiation,— 
YouVe  kicked  up  such  a  rout 

About  reform,  and  nil  amelioration^  * 
In  church  and  state,  when  you  were  OUt« 

That,  trust  roe,  if  you  don't  begin 

With  your  refiMrms  at  OBce, 

Your  friends,  the  people*  fe»  the  nonce» 

Won't  let  you  lon^  stay  in. 
Therefore,  upon  Ute  hrst  of  March, 

(Not  a  whit  too  soon,) 
Let  some  one — Russell —he*t  the  nan— 

A  wicked  dog  and  arch. 

And  erewhile  a  republican  — 

Present  this  grateful  boon 
To  the  expectant  people<--<jroii  most  pnaeh 
Some  gammon  in  his  miiesty  s  opening  speech.) 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  trust,  although  tlu  y're  rwm  untf 

To  humbug  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  even  if  the  motion 
Should  meet  wiA  a  r^jeetkm, 
Why  then,  yon  know,  well  have  a  new  election. 

AjxI  I've  a  notion, 
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Bv  popular  fhmte  moA  ivotking  on  dwir  Hub, 
Well  overawe  the  IIouw  of  Peen«— 

**  A  house  of  useless  pageantiy, 
A  house  of  stupid  lumber!" 
We  must  teach  the  populace  so  to  cry  — 
Eicoae  me— I  forget  your  lordship's  one  of  the  number. 

Prem.  Of  never  mind  1 — my  plaoe»  man  1  diet's  the  thing ! 
Mine,  arid  my  son*!,  and  nephew's  pay. 

Mephist.  Ay,  that  s  it — bnvo  Grey ! 

Tin  glad  to  see  you've  got  into  the  swing. ' 
You  see  the  drift — you  keep  your  aitnation ; 
ril  frame  the  measurat;  ana  then— damn  the  nation  1 
What's  it  to  us  T 

Prem.  Ay,  what  ? 

The  nation's  happiness  1  not  worth  a  jot : 
111  keep  myplaee— yoor  maaiuras  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
So  I  am  miniiter. 

Mephist.  (Aside)  Ay,  for  how  long  ? 

{AloucT)  And  hark,  we'll  have  a  watch wonl — yes,  we  will  — 

The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  nothing  but  the  Bill  1" 
Well  pat  the  people  up  to  it.   But  hark,  I  hear  a  song  I 

FimsT  Cbobub  (InemUr). 
The  Bill,  the  BiU— the  new  Grey  BiUI 

Oh  yes !  we  soon  shall  have  our  will. 

Witliout  the  lords,  without  the  tlirone  — 

The  land  will  soon  be  all  our  own. 

Our  rulers  o*ertumed  and  ousted,  we 

Shall  rale  onnelves.  Sing  merrily  1 

Sing  merrily — the  devil's  rcic^n 
Will  soon  commence  on  earth  agam  ! 

Our  own  sweet  Bill,  our  popular  Bill  — 
Drink,  boys,  to  its  framer — come,  drink  your  fill  I 
Hie  Tories  are  dead,  and  the  Whigs  dead  too— 
Deist  axid  Atheist,  Christian  and  Jew, 
All's  one  in  this  liberal  land  and  free- 
No  lavrsy  no  religion.    Sing  merrily  I 

Sing  merrily — the  devil's  reign 
Has  now  commenced  on  earth  again  t 

Sbcovo  Chobvs. 

O I  much-abased  democracy. 

Hail  to  thy  e<lualisin^  reign  ! 

Soon  in  t})ese  realms,  ay,  soon  again 

Thy  presence  shall  we  see : 

Thou  many-headed  blessing,  haste— 

With  healing  step  advance 

From  renovated  France ; 

Nymph  spotless,  bloodless,  silent,  chaste. 

And  long  by  us  in  thought  embraced, 

Now  eome,  now  come. 

And  ouke  thine  home 

Upon  our  island  ahon; 

Nor  fear, 
Though  tliou  shouldst  bear 
Along  with  thee  the  much-wronged  tricolour. 
Hail,  England  !  for  thy  destinies 
Mount  high  and  higher  to  the  skies. 
rTwas  not  enough  that  thou  shouldst  be 

In  war  of  nations  ftrst : 

Still  didst  thou  tbint 

For  more;  and,  lot  to  thee 

At  length  is  gir'n 
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The  crowning  glory,— pure  democracy, 

Of  governmeDts  Uie  noblest,  first  'oflitli  heafta ! 

Ab,  brothers  I  say. 
To  whom  is  due 
A  nation'is  gratitude  for  gift  so  good  and  true- 
To  whom  ?   To  Grey,  to  noble  Grey— 
To  Grey.  Bat  thme  was  one,  I  wo^ 

A  greater  yet  than  he, 
Framer,  prime  mover  of  the  plot. 
Ah  !  say,  who  may  he  be  ? 
W  hy,  he,  who  from  the  world's  beginning 
Has  e'er  been  coining,  framing,  spinniog 
Some  means  to  mitigate  the  wo 
Of  mortals  in  this  world  below— 
Tis  lio  —  far  greater,  we  aver. 
Than  England's  greatest  minister— 
Mephislo,  Satan,  Lucifer — 
Or  call  hUn  by  what  name  ye  will, 
lie  is  the  same,  the  old  one,  still  t 
Twas  he  devised  and  urged  the  famous  Bill. 
Then  hail,  ye  noble  pair  1 


Well  titled  aie  ye  both  to  share 
The  honours  we  for  you  prepare. 
All  hail ! 
AU  hail! 
Our  shouts  shall  rend  the  air : 
Your  pnise  fesounds,  ye  twain— your  tiiumpb  swells  the  gale. 

Mephist.  Delightful  this,  upon  my  soul ! 
I>on*t  you  enjoy  it  ? 

Prim,  Didn't  hear  the  whole. 

But  stop,  T  <:ay— You'll  leave  that  roll 
VViih  me, 
That  I  may  see 
Moie  dearly  what  John  Rnssdl  is  lo  say, 
When  he  goes  to  the  house  on  the  appointed  day. 

MephUt.  By  all  means  — he  must  get  it  up  by  heart; 
And  for  the  rest,  why  he  can  play  his  part 
As  well  as  I  can  tell  him.   lie  must  spout 
A  gmt  deal  abontfteedom  and  all  that — 
Tories  and  tyranny,  and  such-like  chat. 
And  then,  my  tiil !  you'U  hear  the  people  shout; 
And  all  the  nation 
Will  be  in  such  agitation 
To  keep  you  in — and  keep  the  Tories  out 
But  now  I  need  not  stay, 
For  T  think  there's  no  more  lOSigr. 
You  seem  to  understand  it. 

Prcm,  Yes,  I  do; 

Only  just  one  more  word  or  two. 
I  undertake  no  easy  task ; 
And  would  just  wish  to  ask, 
What  definite,  specific  means— excuse  me  if  I  press— 
Vou  may  have  undertaken  to  ewntre  the  Bill's  sucoessT 

Mepkui,  Means!  do  you  think  I  go  to  work 
Like  one  to  eat  without  a  knife  and  fork  ? 

listen !  — there's  Tom  Moore— he  of  the  rhymes; 
I  ve  got  him  to  write  squibs. 
And  one  who'll  smite  the  Tories  in  the  ribe 
Tve  got,  d'you  know  ?   I  mean  the  good  old  IWt— 
A  paper  that  that's  always  setfed  me  wdl. 
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And  witli  the  best  intei)lioa« 
But  bark  ye  yet  I— I'll  tell 
You  of  a  new  invention 
(And  truly  'tis  no  spoony  on) 
That  ni  call  into  play. 

Prrm.  What  is  it,  pray? 

Mephut.  Itis — it  is — a  new  —  Political  Union  ! 

Frtm.  What's  that  f 

Mephut.  They're  onwashed  artisans. 

And  stylfi  themsolves  rnpublicans  ; 

Fierce  in  their  aspect,  slirewd  chaps  in  the  head — 

But  bavu't  got  a  bit  of  bread. 

I  took  good  care  of  that ;  Ibr  well  I  knew 

(Twas  not  sophislical. 

But  quite,  quite  tnip) 
That  abstinence  from  diet 
Makes  men  grow  most  unruly  and  unquiet, 
And  sharpens  appetite  for  things  statistical. 
These  are  ray  means  ;  and  now  no  fear— 

Trust  me,  all  will  t;r>  ripht. 
Good  night,  frMud  (in-y ! — 'ti!>geniij>;  l.iit*    you '11  often  i»ee  roe liere. 
Prmr.  Ouod  night,  my  fiieud,  good  ntght! 

SCENE  III. 
Time,  a  Jew  yean  after  1831. 

Jfo6t<--JR0Wt---SMerBl|NMtN^  twer  the  sli^— McrviSTOriiBLES  upari 

watekn^  tkem. 

Fint  UnumM.  Blood  and  thunder  1 

Secend.  Murder  and  plunder  t 

Third.  Smoke,  gunpowder,  and  flame  ! 
Mephist.  {aside)  liie  on  1  hie  on !  ay,  Uiat's  tlie  game  — 
Only  stick  to  that  resolution. 

Fifth,  Rape,  girii—rape  and  pollution  I 

Sutk,  Oh  1  bat  this  is  something  like  a  retolutioo ! 

Several  more  ova-  the  iiage. 

First.  Come  on,  come  on  I 

iSt  i  und.  No,  not  tliat  way ! 

First.  Where,  then  ? 

Second.  Come  and  hunt  out  that  Tillain,  Grey. 

Fint.  No,  no  —  he*s  better  than  the  rest. 

Third.  The  devil !  he!  —  then  bad's  the  best, 
lie's  one  of  die  oroud  old  tyrannical  pest, 
And  well  maul  nim  too. 

Mephist.  {atide)         Ay,  so  I  guessed. 
(Aloud)  But,  my  fnends,  ye  are  out  of  your  beat— 
Don't  you  know  the  way  to  Downing  Street? 
Just  turn  to  the  right  when  you've  passed  Whitehall. 

Fourth.  Ay,  that's  the  way — come  along — come  all ! 

Fifth.  Ay,  come  quick — forward — no  time  to  lake  breath  I 

Sixth.  Tally  ho!  blood  and  woundsl 

Mephist.  My  ou^i  hell-hounds! 
Oh  I  how  I  shall  joy  to  be  in  at  the  death  I  [i^eu/i/. 

SCENE  IV. 

Paemjca  muu^Ud  and  lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  home  on  fire. 
Prem.  Oh,  misemble  end  t  ungrateful  nation  I 
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'Twill  soon  be  o'er.   Ua  1  see  that  bursting  Aame  I 

[Mepuistopueles  enten, 
Wbo*s  there  ?   Son  t  nephew  I   No ;  their  ntottkm 
It  perhaps  like  mine,  Mephiilo  I  dog  I 

Mephist.  The  same ! 

Frem.  What  brings  ihee,  traitor?  eh  ?   What  consolation 
Hast  brought,  deceiver  ? 

Mephiit,  Ohl  I  merely  came 

To  see  if  you  were  ready  for  damnation. 

Frem.  Out,  out  1 

Mephist.  Oh !  well,  then,  in  an  hour's  lime 

I'll  call  again ;  and  dien  perhaps  vou^  be 
Ready  to  join  the  other  ¥Vorld  with  me— > 

Shall  be  roost  happy  of  your  company.  [£nf. 

Prem.  This  end  to  all  my  folly  and  my  crime  1 
liepentance ! — oh  1  too  late  do  1  repent  1 
King,  Lords,  and  Comrooos — Britain's  parliament ! 

Oh  !  ruined  Church  and  ruined  Slate  I 

Too  late,  too  lite  ! 
Hcl[),  help  ! — what  is  that?  \vUom>  what  do  I  see? 
Avauiit,  tiiou  hideous  spectre  ! 

Gkoti  of  Omnittg,  Know'at  thon  me» 

Object  of  thy  malignant  jealousy  ? 
Upon  my  fall  thyself  didst  hope  to  rise; 

And  thou  hast  ris'n  —  enjoy  the  poisoned  prize!  [^Vanishet, 

Fran.  Oh  1  bitter  recollection.   Let,  oh  1  let 
He  die — I  cannot  live  this  out. 

Ghost  of  a  King  wthout  a  crown.  Not  yet! 
Ix>ok,  ere  thou  diest,  on  thfti  CTOwnless  bead. 
Who  did  the  deed  ? 

Frem.  Oh  I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 

Gkottt  of  vneonmUtei  Peen.  And  look  on  ns— usy  once 
thy  proud  compeers ! 
Who  robbed  us  of  our  rights  ?    Whose  impious  hand 
Stripped  us,  and  sent  us  beggars  through  the  land  ? 
Who  soiled  the  glories  heaped  in  other  years  ? 
Where's  Dnbam  nofr?  wlwre  Rossell,  Botfkk^  wfaoe 
Thy  hundred  new-made  noblest 

Frcm.  Spare,  oh  !  spare ! 

Ghosts  oj  Feers.  Spare  tiiee  I  tliat  word  from  lips  of  thine ! 
Who  spared  the  constitution  1 
Who  spared  the  peers  ?  No,  die  I  an  awful  sign 

Of  righteous  retribution ! 
Die  thou,  a  record  meet  of  wnUh  divine— 
This,  this  is  revolution  I 
We  prophesied  in  vain : 

Baise  but  the  fiend,"  we  cried,   and  then  no  spdl 

Will  bind  him  fast  again." 
Thou  would'st  not  heed  ;  —  down,  traitor,  to  thy  belli 
Frem.  Hold,  hold  !  and  spare  a  dying  man! 
Ghosts  of  poor  Clergymen,  In  vain 

Thou  suest  for  mercy,  that  thyself  hadst  none. 
We,  on  whose  ])lunder  thoa  didst  feed,  and  stain 
Thine  hands  with  robbery  of  the  Holy  One— 
We  rise  in  judgment  up  against  thee  now. 
Madman!  thy  soul— 

Esder  Mepbistophelbs. 

Mephist,  According  to  his  voWy 

Beg  leave  to  >>ay,  is  mine.  My  lord,  I  trust 
Your  lordship's  ready  now.  Indeed,  I  must 
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Keep  ao  appoioimrat  I  have  made  below 
Witn  ny  mend  Moloch ;  toelbie  let  ut  go. 
Beridei,  I  muit  «iy,  I  came  again 

Sooner  than  I  intended,  lest  the  mob 

Should  change  their  niind. 

Pr^m.  Spare  me  1    I'll  give  — 
Mepkkt:  In  vakil 

Not  if  yoa  were  as  rich  at  a  ndiob— > 

i  could  not  part  with  you,  you're  UKk  a  troMOW  I 
Pre  in.  I  die— oh,  help  me ! 

Mephist.  With  tlie  greatest  plea^iure  I 

There— lean  upon  my  am — 111  lift  yoa  up ; 

I  like  to  do  tne  thing  genteelly. 
And  now  we'll  start — a  little  haste,  and  lealty 
We  shall  arrive  in  hell  in  time  to  sup. 

Tis  well  we  leave  this  place  behind, 
For  'tis  about  to  fall ; 
Sec !  u'cr  that  wall, 
My  cinders !  how  the  flames  arc  mounting  high  1 

You're  not  aceusi*)me(l  to  this  kind 

Of  burning  heat.    Dut  never  mind  — 
We  shall  be  latber  holler  by  and  by. 


THE  LAST  N£W9|  WITH  THREE  CHEEKS  FOR  THE  EARL  OF  DURHAM, 

AS  A  TAlL-riECE. 

*  •  •  And  what  is  the  last  rumour  that  hath  reached  ihine  ear, 
gentle  Oliver  Yorke?  That  Saarsheld  hath  defeated  Merino  —  or  that  Merino 
hath  defeated  Saarsfield — or  that  no  battle  havios  been  fought,  neither  Saan6eld 
nor  Merino  bath  been  either  victorious  or  defsatea  f 

Tliat  Zea  Bermudez,  whom  thou  mayest  hare  known  in  the  bubble  year  as 
an  industrious  man  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  now  managing  the  Queen-Regent 
of  !Spauiy  on  the  principle  of  Uie  jwtte  miiieu? 

That  Louis-Philippe  is  adored  in  France  by  the  very  press  which  put  him  on 
his  throne,  and  esteemed  a  perfect  gentleman,  in  all  particulars,  by  those  who 
have  the  honour  of  bis  aoqnainlBnoey  or  who  hiafe  dealings  with  him  in  the  way 
of  di8C0untin;j  hills  ? 

That  Leopold  Whal-d'ye-calU'im,  Esq.,  whose  surname  we  do  not  recollect, 
but  whom  we  well  remember  living  at  the  top  of  a  green-grocet^s  inlliayer  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  when  he  came  over  here  as  an  Austrian  Conner^  and  who  is 
now-a-days  King  of  the  Belgians — which  great  nation  is,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
perfectly  entitled  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  meanest  fellow  of  Europe,  on  the 
ikir  princiole  that  there  should  be  "  tit  body  to  tit  head" — and  at  the  same  time 
dmwing  from  us,  the  misused  and  asaemed-tax-paying  nation  of  England,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  a-year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  CtaieoMot  cabbages* 

Stop  !  let  us  (lalt  awhile  — 

Who  is  now  in  the  army-list  as  a  field-marshal  of  the  English  army,  and  who 
thinks  proper  to  publish  apologies  to  tlie  National  Guard — the  base-bom  National 
Guard  of  Fsris,  for  wearing  an  English  deeonrtton;  and  to  protest  that  be  was 
not  at  the  battle  of  Waterkw— as  if  any  body  suspected  him  of  being  where  a 
deed  of  honour  or  courage  was  to  be  done  ? 

Tliat  I>eopold  What-d'ye-call-'im,  Esq.,  lias  advanced  another  step  towards 
the  gibbet 

That  Pedro  is  swmdling— though,  hang  it !  we  shall  say  it  with  grief,  for  the 
chances  of  so  old  and  valiant  a  practitioner  in  the  art  —  the  swindling  is  looking 

down?  Pedro  and  we  are  on  diniront  tacks  of  politics,  but  nothing  will  prevent 
us  from  admiring  an  admirable  artist  in  his  own  line.  Of  swindlers,  Pedro  is 
first.  Active  swindling,  passive  swindling,  neuter  swindling — swindling  in  all 
mi  nds  und  voices— swindling  in  all  lenses  and  cases.  Louis-Phihppe  was  a 
M:houlmaster  once,  but  he  never  underatood  how  to  conjugate    swindle''  hkfi 
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Pedio.  To  do  Loait^Plulippe  justice,  linee  he  ctm  to  the  throne  his  pedagogic 
majesty  never  dedioed  it. 

That  Mahomet  of  Conttantiiiople  it  a  ntmp  of  mther  a  ihtbbjish  kind  of 

Uussia  ? 

Tliat  ihe  King  of  Bavaria  is  an  ass? 

That  the  Pope^Oh,  FmneatMooie!  Fmnds  Moorel  what  made  thee  tnin 

Liberal  in  thine  old  dayi,  and  leave  off  damning  the  Turk  and  the  Pope  ?  It 
brought  tears  into  our  eyes  to  find,  that  in  the  days  of  Canning  thou  hadst 
ceased  to  predict  the  destruction  of  those  two  old  enemies  of  the  Christian  cause. 
Thou,  Francis  Moore,  once  the  i'rotestant's  astrologer,  seduced,  bamboozled, 
debauched,  thou  didtt  omit  thine  ammal  piedictioii  that 

'*  The  time  will  come,  whea  nria  mre  will  work 
Vnto  the  Pope,  and  Ukewiie  to  the  Tofk;" 

just  at  the  veiy  time  when,  O  meet  besotted  FmacitI  the  IVuk  went  to  pot. 

And  though  popery  and  murder  are  no  doubt  at  a  piemium  in  the  gem  of  the 
sea,  amon^  the  finest  and  most  throat-cuttinjr  peasantry  under  the  sun,  yet  in 
Home  itself  the  Popt*  is  but  a  beggarman,  liable  to  be  ejected  whenever  Austria 
desires. 

That  the  Swim  

Bah! 

And  so  on  of  the  rest.    Bernadotte,  to  be  sure,  high-born  and  high-principled 
monarch  that  he  is,  has  threatened  to  declare  war  against  France,  because  a  farce 
has  appeared  in  some  theatre,  where  he  originally  would  have  been  toe  happy  to  • 
have  been  engaged  as  calUboy,  which  re&cts  upon  his  chuacter  as  lung  of 
Sweden  (Oh,  Goths  and  Vandals  I).    But  we  suppose  it  will  blow  over. 

But  what  is  the  news,  Oliver  Yorke  ?  You  have  been  keeping  us  havering 
away,  as  the  barbarians  of  the  north  phrase  it,  about  all  kind  of  foreign  rubbish. 
Tell  iu»  what  is  tlie  news  at  home  f 

Little  in  the  talons — the  yen  is  as  yet  too  young,  it  being  only  December ; 
and  the  little  that  is  to  be  known  must  not  be  communicaled  in  print.  But  as  to 
what  is  cognisant  by  public  fame,  the  last  report  is  that 

Lord  Grey  is  about  to  retire,  akd  tuat  Lord  Durham  is  to  succeed 
as  Pama-MivtSTBa. 

Ila?ing  a  great  regard  for  both  those  noble  persons  in  ptiticolar,  and  for  the 
Whigr  party  in  pcneral,  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  report  is  true  in  all  pK>ints. 
We  should  certainly  desire  to  get  nd  of  Lord  Grey.  Who  would  not?  except 
that  happy  but  small  portion  of  mankind  which  lia^*  the  honour,  aud  now  the 
advantage,  of  claiming  his  lordship's  relationship  ?  They  are  in  du^  bound  to 
panegyrise  tlie  feeding  hand ;  but  we  opine,  that  even  among  the  Whigs  themaelTes 
some  grumbling  prowlings  against  the  inordinate  nepotism  of  the  venerable  pre- 
mier are  heard.  That  in  every  thing  else,  except  providmg  for  his  kindred,  he 
has  shewn  himself  incompetent ;  that  he  is  proved  to  be  a  dull,  proud,  prosy, 
hlockheadidi,  and  most  overpuffed  person,  is  generally  allowed.  The  collection 
of  the  Grey  speeches  since  he  became  premier  would  be  small  —  the  quantity  of 
readable  sentences  to  be  extracted  from  them  would  not  fill  a  duodecimo  page  of 
the  largest  type.  Stupid  —  stupid  —  stupid  has  he  been,  and  tolerated  by  his 
party  precisely  as  our  party,  for  their  sins,  were  obliged  to  tolerate  Lord  Laver- 
pool ;  who,  however,  diflered  from  Lord  Grey  in  this,  that  Jenkinson  was  an 
tionest  man,  and  had  no  relations  in  shoals  to  provide  for.  In  other  iespecls» 
the  plebpian  Grey  is  about  as  great  an  ass  as  the  plebeian  Liverpool. 

(•ettitig  rid  of  him,  therefore,  would  be  so  far  a  gain  ;  but  how  inestimable 
would  be  the  gain  of  getting  Lord  Durham  I  That  would  be  a  happinesiCioilid^^  Google 
Amiable  man  in  private,  high*sonled  man  in  public,  pleasant  in  domestic  and 
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fmTe  always  displayed  in  routing  and  destroying,  by  the  intensity  of  your  genius, 
the  brilliancy  ol  your  wit,  the  potency  of  your  sarcasm,  tbe  imioeiise  fire  of  your 
intel&Mty  aU  the  devion  of  Toryism.   Heed  them  not. 

Pfoeaciite  them — persecute  them — indict  tlieni — try  them — cudgel  them  {thai 
by  proxy,  most  beloved  and  di-icrpct  lord  !)  —  iliey  deserve  it  all.  Tlie  banner  of 
Lambton,  which  has  floated  abuve  that  of  liie  king,  has  always  been  seen  much 
distiuguislied  in  such  fields  of  fame  as  that  of  tbe  flogging  of  Ueroaman.  Consult 
the  records  of  DnriMun,  with  which    our  name  hu  been  so  long  connected.'' 

For  a  thousand  reasons  we  hail  the  advent  of  the  great  champion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  our  premier.  Why  should  not  the  \N  hisjs  have  him?  He  comes 
to  tlicm  recounnt.'nded  by  the  particular  dread  and  hatred  of  the  whole  Tocy 
nation — that  great  pillar  of  darkness.  There  is  not  a  Whig  paper  in  England 
which  does  not  bold  up  his  new-made  lordship  as  the  very  Rawfaeadand 
Bloodybones  of  the  Tories.  We  are  all  frightened  at  him  —  we  own  it;  we  arc 
terrified  at  his  very  name.  Tlie  dazzling  splendour  of  his  talents  m  overpowers 
our  owl-like  eyes,  that  we  can  scarce  blink  when  his  vision  comes  before  us. 

Oh,  Whigs— good  Whigs— dear  Whigs  1  do  beliere  tbis  to  be  all  tnie  f  We 
are  afraid,  horribly  afraid  of  this  wonderful  man.  On  tbe  knees  of  our  hearts  we 
agnixe  him  as  our  ma.ster.  What  shall  wc  say?  Shall  we  call  him  a  gentleman  ? 
It  is  much  to  nsk,  but  we  submit.  He  u  a  gentleman,  pleasant  in  air,  pleasant 
in  look  i  homurabk  in  dealing  ?  Well!  True  to  hiiword  ?  Well!  We  would 
take  bis  word  as  soon  as  bis  oath,  and  his  oath  as  soon  as  bis  word.  So  up  with 
tlie  Lambton  arms,  and  down  with  Ptiiladelphis  1  by  which  we  mean  the 
chief  city  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  other — no  other,  Sir  James  Campbdl,  we 
assure  thee. 

Therefore  let  the  base  Toty  press  say  what  it  may  please,  we  give  three  cheers 
lor  the  Eail  of  Dnibam  1  If  be  be  made  premier,  so  delightfiil  will  be  his  rule, 
that  we  are  sure  nobody  will  wish  Ibr  the  government  of  a  Whig  again.  The  hap- 
piness would  be  too  great  for  human  endurance.  We  should  say,  three  weeks  of 
Durham  would  flavour  a  century. 

So  let  it  come!  It  is  our  most  earnest  and  anxious  prayer.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  getting  rid  of  Old  Grey  himselH  So  far,  so  good— but— 

O  Durham— dear  Durham — is  there  any  chance  of  getting  rid  of  Old  Grey's 
kindn  d  f 

Alas  1  somebody  would  sympathise  with  us  and  say- 
No. 
However, 

Up  with  the  EhtI  of  Durham, 

And  down  with  thf  F.nrl  of  Grey  } 
And  up  with  all  tiie  bravo  lads, 

That  will  vote  with  the  Vioar  of  Brajr. 

And  now  for 

THE  FUASI.ll  r.M'KKS  lOR  DECEM15ER. 

OKiCINAL  LKTTEn  OF  ROB.  BL'UNS  HOW   TO  MAKF-  A  WHIG    rOET  —  I.ORD  LANSDOWXE 

AUn  T.  MOORE— >»CH1LL8R's  JOVE  AND  THE  I'OET— A  CHURCHYARD  ON  THE  SEA* 

COAST— anoM,  vrom  tbb  oebsb— littlb  oaisBTTi— TanrAw  L'sutMrra's  com* 

TRA8T  I!  FMONSTRANCE  ADOl'T  MISS  WHYTE — HOI.V  HOb's  BAIIDISX  THE  RVINS 

or  CASTLE  RI61NO  —  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOY  TUB  PB091>LCT8  OF  ISRAEL  LOBD  CHAN- 

eBt.um  oo-urrLB~siR  pbtbb's  HABtits— a  votcaraoii  immama  }  statbovtbat 

COUVraY— LBTTBBS  OF  SB.  EBATB  COMCKBKINO  BOMUKU  BBAH— OM  TBB  HIUBB 

COBBESPONDENCE. 

Wr  cannot  do  better  this  cold  weather  than  warm  ourselves  by  travelling  over 
our  corr»  spondence  —  and,  we  own,  tumbling  much  of  it  into  the  hre.  It  really 
must  be  aduulted  that  we  have  a  great  spread  ul  |)oeiry  before  us,  and  must  get 
through  it  as  we  can.  But  the  paper  which  we  shall  fint  print  it  not  poetry, 
but  —  what  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  our  correspondence  in  ganaial<~it  is 
nevertheless  written  by  a  poet  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  letter  of  Robert  Hums,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Ainslie,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  auUior  of  a  book  called  lieaiotu  Jot  the 
llope  that  it  in  us.   Here  it  follows : 

"  f  wrote  you  two  days  ago,  my  dear  air,  and  now  eocloae  yon  two  guinea  noies, 
wbiob  you  wiU  apply,  Ibr  my  sake  and  my  Seed*s  sake^  as  your  frugality  and 
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prudence  will  dirwt  you,  I  nra  just  lighted  from  Nithsdale,  utid  am  risen  out  of  my 
bed,  and  sittiug  in  my  shirt  to  write  you so  adieu,  and  write  me  as  soon  as  you 
get  this.  **  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  Mr.  Robert  Ainslie,  writer*  "  KOaaST  BoBNS* 

Can  of  Mr.  James  Ainslie,  Bookseller,  NewCOim,  £diablUgh« 
By  J  as.  Couael,  carrier." 

We  conjecture  that  the  two  guineas  were  intended  towards  the  support  of  some 
unlucky  bairn.  We  recommend  the  note  to  Cunningham  for  his  new  edition 
of  Burns's  works  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  Kob's 
letters  still  unpublished.  Collector  Kindlater  of  Glasgow,  his  superior  in  Uie 
CBciae,  has,  we  are  told,  a  large  collection,  which  should  see  the  light.  In  Allan's 
Ibrtbooinii^  book,  we  hope  he  will  have  the  courage  to  expose  the  pretensions  of 
Syme,T!iomson,  and  some  others,  whom  the  poet  honoured  by  his  correspondence. 
Syme  was  a  poor  creature,  who  hated  Burns,  and  never  did  him  a  single  good 
turn.  AAer  the  breath  w.is  out  of  the  poet's  body,  he  made  a  show  of  generosity 
by  getting  up  a  subscription  for  his  fiimily,  and  going  to  Liverpool  (o  assut 
Dr.  Currie  in  arranging  his  papers;  but  every  person  who  knew  the  man  was 
aware  that  it  was  done  solely  for  llie  purpose  of  having  his  own  paltry  name 
carried  down  the  stream  of  time  in  connexion  with  the  mighty  name  of  Burns, 
as  sea-slugs  and  other  vermin  are  carried  along  by  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  a 
three-decker.  Bums  latterly  held  him  in  profmind  contempt.  We  could  relate 
a  good  story  of  him  and  Burns;  but  the  good  folks  of  Dumfries  know  the 
relation  in  which,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  poet's  lite,  he  stood  to  him.  As  to 
Thomson,  we  shall  be  silent,  as  tlie  man  is  still  alive.  Suthce  it  to  say,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  a  hundred  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  univenie  for  some  five  pounds — no 
bad  spec.  Thomson  declined  sendinc  any  thing  to  the  poet  for  fisar  of  offending 
Ats  independent  spirit.  Tliis  was  good :  he  did  quite  right  to  take  Bums  at  bis 
word,  when  in  a  mood  of  reckless  generosity  he  declined  fingering  any  of  his  cash. 
"We  hope  also  that  Allan  will  publish  many  things  which  that  small  and  incom- 
petent creature  Currie,  who  had  no  more  right  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  man  of 
genius  (except  professionally)  than  a  flea  has  a  right  to  criticise  an  elephant,  has 
omitted  :  there  is  the  "Jolly  Beggars,"  for  instance.  A  volume  of  Bums's  songs, 
printed  for  private  circulation,  would  furnish  matter  whicli  in  judicious  hands 
might  be  &o  arranged  as  to  bear  publication.  Enough,  however,  of  commenting 
on  five  lines  of  text. 

From  Bums  to  Moore  is  no  very  great  descent;  and  we  think  we  cannot  find 
a  better  ph^e  than  this  for  the  following : 

ascKirr  to  make  a  wrio  rorr.  * 

A  feather  of  the  simple  dove, 
Ab  emblem  of  a  little  love ; 
A  quill  pluck'd  from  the  silly  fOOSe; 
A  pair  of  sj)nrrow8  season  loose; 
Some  ^ostiamer —  to  lie  upon  ; 
A  canoelalwmi— fiw  a  sun ; 
A  peacock's  tail — to  make  an  oye  j 
Some  rosemary — for  memory  ; 
Some  gilliflowers— for  gentleness. 
And  dittojiy-i-for  love's  distress ; 
The  fraction  of  u  «rrain  of  sense; 
A  wsgon-Josd'of  iinpudeaoe;  ^ 
A  pair  or  two  of  lords— for  friends ; 
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Tliepttbriot's  pvao  lood  and  long, 

But  empty  as  the  poet's  song  ; 

Some  re^M  l's  slan^  for  Captain  Rock, 

And  treason  talis  for  the  block ; 

Aa  Irish  mt  linift  intihe  lanh 

For  bis  religion — and  a  olnioll ; 

A  most  emphatic  veneration 

For  the  Br^  Admioistration ; 

Some  glimpiMoflliowooii  tndiCm, 

And  of  the  land  of  olive -jars  ; 

Circassian  beauties,  seen  in  dreams  ; 

What  is  not  good  but  goodly  seems ; 

A  perfect  Bottom  for  a  roar  ; 

And  —  and ^ and — what  the  derU  more? 

Kvcn  Tom  luinself  must  admit  this  to  be  clever  ;  but  be  nuiil  shake  hit  head 

tNidl^  euough  when  he  comes  to  Uie  line 

A  pair  or  two  of  lordi — for  £rieoda ; 

for  spite  of  his 

Most  emphatic  veneration 
For  the  m%  Adaiinisltalioii, 

in  spile  of  hii  selling  himself  ind  his  pen  to  the  Hollands^  the  Lsnsdownes,  and 

the  rest ;  and  doing  for  them,  and  at  their  bidding,  work  for  which^  to  say  the 

least  of  it,  he  must  have  felt  an  especial  distaste,  and  which  he  must  be  conscious 
has  lowered  his  character  literary  and  personal ;  neither  the  peers  who  were  his 
J'rkndSf  nor  tiie  administration  which  he  venerateMf  have  done  any  tliiuK  for  hioo. 
It  is  no  secret  that  Moore's  af&irs  are  not  precisely  as  Oourisbing  as  Romschild's  ; 
and  we  regret  to  hear  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  Power  of  the  strand,  which  ee^ 
tainly  will  not  add  to  his  affluence.  UnJer  these  circumstances,  one  who  did  not 
know  what  political  men  of  all  parlies  are,  and  what  are  the  classes  of  people 
whom  they  almost  uniformly  select  as  Uie  objects  of  their  patronage,  would  have 
imagined  that  his  ftiend  me  Marquess  of  lAnsdowne,  for  eiana  pie,  might  have 
remembered  the  little  laureate  of  W  higgery ;  but  those  who  do  possess  the  know- 
ledge  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the  noble 
president  of  the  council  had  it  veiy  lately  in  his  power  to  have  conferred  a  most 
material  service  on  Moore  —  and  that  h€  forgot  U.  We  should  say  more  on  the 
subject,  but  that  we  fear  tlie  patronage  of  Frasbb'b  Maoasimb  would  not  tend 
much  to  promote  the  interests  of  any  body  with  the  Whigs. 

Hut  poets  are  not  bom  to  be  very  lucky  in  worldly  matters;  so  let  th<  m  take 
consolation  from  Schiller.  A  currespondeot  sends  us  the  following  transktion 
of  bis 

JOVB  AND  TBB  POST. 

Cried  Jove  Co  men,  from  his  high  state  in  seasioD, 

"  Here  I  take  the  world  !  I  give  it  you  in  £ie. 
Perpetual  heritage,  and  joint  possession; 
Only  divide  it  fairly,  iind  agree.  " 

Than  flew  all  hunds  to  see  that  they  were  righted — 
Rnah'd  old  and  young  alike,  to  aeiae  their  fill : 

The  huMbundnian  gra.sp*d  earth,  and  was  delighted^ 
Vouth  claiin*d  the  forest,  and  waa  happier  atiU. 

The  merchant  seized  whatever  most  enriches-. 

The  vineyard  waa  th#»  i»hhr»«'«  rjortion  blithe :  ^  j    . i  ^  ^ 
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«*  If  in  tlie  knd  of  drMma  Ton  diOM  to  ramlile*'' 

Said  Jove»  "  why  idlj  thus  complain  to  me  1 
Where  were  you  when  your  brethren  had  thtMr  scninible  V* 
Where  V  quoth  the  poet ;  "  I  wns  up  with  thee  ! 

Tbr  glorious  face  enchain'd  mine  aching  sight. 
The  music  of  thy  spheres  entranced  mine  ear ; 

Blam'st  thou  a  spirit  which,  with  beav  nly  light 
JDankd  and  blind,  totfod  to  grarel  here  1 

**  Well,  well,"  quoth  Jore,  **  the  world  away  ii*  giTeii>— 
Fields,  forestji,  riches,  crowns,  are  mine  no  more; 

But  it  you  choose  to  live  with  me  in  hesTen, 
IKThene^eir  70a  oomo  joqH  find  en  opm  door  !'* 

P.  S.  appears  to  be  a  clever  fellow ;  though  we  cannot  exactly  say  with  the 
ladies,  that  "  the  most  important  matter  is  always  to  be  found  in  a  P.S."  Here 
are  thiw  of  Ins  pieoei : 

wRirraN  roa  a  rauBcavAao  on  the  ssa-coasc 

Where  are  the  dead  ! 
An  Eeho,  mocking  at  the  qnestioo.  aaid, 

«•  Where  1" 

Just  at  tfiat  time  a  strong  bieeie  firom  the  sea. 
Passing  a  wreck  and  man  that  ceased  to  be» 
Stunk  in  mv  nostrils  of  mortality* 

There ! 

Where  are  the  dead  1 
An  Eeho,  meelring  at  the  question,  said, 

"  Where  r 
Just  at  that  time,  from  out  his  slimy  cave, 
I  mark'd  a  worm,  a  temporising  slave, 
Ciawl  from  a  meaner  to  arieher  grare. 

There! 

Where  are  the  deedl 
An  £cho,  mocking  at  the  questioo,  said, 

"  Where  r 
Then  my  warm  heart  was  ominondydoD,  . 

My  sighs  were  stifling,  and  my  bosom  full : 
i  look  dy  and  lo !  I  stood  upon  a  skulL 
There! 


TO  RBODA. 

(From  tht  Grsdlc.) 

Nay,  my  dear  girl,  why  turn  to  me 

The  bubbling  juice  in  yonder  bowll 
True  it  is  blushing  bright  to  see, 

But  will  not  cheer  my  drooping  soul. 
She  touch'd  the  goblet  with  herUqps 

And,  oh !  I  cried  in  ecstasy,  . 
Now  'tis  a  draught  for  gods  to  sip. 

And  soon  shul  make  a  god  of  ma. 


Turhirettel  turlurette! 
litHaOiisattat 
Where  did  you  get 

Those  eyes  so  scorning  1 
Or  are  tliey  mournings 
In  jetty  blaek. 
The  hearts  they  ciaekl 
Say,  is  it  sol 
No! 

Tarlorstte!  tailoiatla! 


LITTLE  ORISKTTS. 

Turlurette ' 


turlurette ! 
Little  Grisette! 
How  did  you  get 
That  lisp  so  pretty*! 
That  tongue  so  witty  ? 
You  want  but  wings. 
And  such  fine  things, 
The  heavens  to  bl««s. 
Yes! 

Turlurette!  turlurette! 
JKnowiag  Qiiaette. 
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Toiloralte!  torimntt*!  twAmm^  tailiiMttel 

List  to  Grisette,  Little  Grisett« ! 

A  pAi»t'i4  p«»t !  Thas  did  she  g«»t 

Who  lu  Im  ditty  Her  lisp  m>  prettj. 

Said  ahe  wbs  pretty ;  H«r  wonb  to  witt j, 

And  Kho  for  this  By  kissiog  hard 

G«Te  bim  a  kiss  !  Her  favour'd  hard  ! 

Now,  do  you  know  !  Lord  uardou  tu  ! 

Oh!  Tkui! 

Turlurett«» !  turlur«tiel  Tnrlurette!  tnrlurette! 

Merry  GriaeUe.  Bless  yon,  GrissUe! 

We  are  not  quite  so  sum  lliat  the  p^ct  deserved  a  kiu  for  such  verses.  A  stem 
frien<l  sitting  near  tis,  who  is  far  more  atlnched  to  hrandy  and  water  than  to  the 
loves  aiul  K'r^ct-'S)  suggests  it  sliould  have  been  o  kkk,  iiowerer,  Grise.ue  was 
the  best  judge. 

llere  we  bife  anolber  unalory  poet,  who  is  so  nmnopulMpg  m  l>  bsie  two 
misCresses : 

TIIF  rOTfTKAST. 

(  From  the  French  of  Trutan  I'HtrmU,} 

Two  wonders  of  creation,  fair 
Ah  erer  angels  made  their  care, 
CoAtfol  my  destinj;  and  now 

A  willing'  slave  to  both  /  bow* 
Different  th«*ir  charms,  T  wpon,  it  thoso 
That  grace  U»e  lily  imd  the  rose. 
Julift,  the  Mushing  rose,  I  deem, 

llio  sun  has  kissed  with  ripening  hoftin ; 
Whilst  in  mv  T.'  shin's  cli<'i»k  I  view- 
Lilies  with  rusti-liuts  gleuming  through. 
In  Jnlia*s  joyoos  smile  I  see 

'I'lif  brightness  of  the  dawninfx  dav  ; 
la  Lesbia'a  smile  therp  beams  for  me 
The  moonlight's  mild  and  blissful  ray. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Lesbias  and  Julias,  we  should  here  have  inserted  the 
verses  on  Miss  Martineaii  which  F.  K.  has  sent  us ;  but  ihey  need  some  consi- 
deration. The  Liberal  newspapers,  bless  their  tender  hearts  1  are  evcessively 
angry  witib  us  Ibr  our  picture  and  sketch  of  that  lady  in  our  last  Number ;  but  of 
our  opinions  we  do  not  hate  a  jot,  and  possibly  some  fine  day  will  expand  them 
to  a  more  considerable  length. 

It  seems,  however,  that  not  only  our  severity,  but  our  gallantry  towards  the 
fiiir  exposes  us  to  bhme.  We  confess  that  we  forget  all  we  said  about  M  i^s  Whyte 
in  September,  and  therefore  cannot  at  the  present  moment  decide  whether  we 
deserve  the  following  censuie  or  not  from  Uoiatio. 

TO  rnx  AVTBoa  or  thx  Lwas  ADnncssEo  to  miss  wuytb,  tii  pasaaa's  atsosetint 

ron  sn'TFMnFit  in;>.'l. 

Mr  good  sir,  what  nonsense  you  write ! 
^  ou've  now  lost  your  senties  outright. 
Or  surely  you'd  never  indite 
Such  ▼enaa  in  pvaaao  of  Mass  Wbyta. 


How  eould  you  expose  to  tlie  light 
Ideas  which  no  gallant  kni«^ht 
Ever  did,  would,  could,  should,  or  might 
AddtesB  to  the  lovely  Miss  Whyte  T 

Though  pork-chops  and  cow-heel  you  bite. 
And  poneh  down  your  throttle  takes  flight, 

Ilow  can  you,  by  dav  or  by  ni«,'ht, 

S>ing  verse  in  such  terms  to  .Miss  WhyteT 

Ensconce  yourself  snugly,  nnd  quite 
Abstracted  from  nil  that  can  blight 
f^ffVisions  thai  from  ^onr  brain  bright 
May  4ow  in  the  praise  ci  Miss  W  byte- 
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Your  niimlMia  quite  bviak,  \\\%  %  tprite. 

Would  skip  from  your  pen  in  delight ; 
And  Plia  bus  would  stoop  from  his  height. 
To  chant  them  as  his  to  Miss  Whjte. 

But  lest  I  your  ungor  oxcit«. 
And  leat  it  beg^in  to  ignite, 
I  think  I  had  better  take  flight 
ftwath— ind  fromohanning  MiiiWhyta, 

I  dara  tay  (although  it'a  not  right) 

You  wish  me  awny  out  of  sight. 

Fast  tied  to  the  tuil  ot  a  kite. 

For  taadng  you  tiius  with  Miaa  Why  to. 

But  if  I  should  happen  to  light 

\Sy  chance  at  your  casement,  in  fright 

You'd  invokf  evorv  tiling  that  is  tight 
To  keep  out  the  rlivuuT  ou  Whyte. 

Ah,  me  !  poor  unfortunate  wight. 

At  me  do  not  take  any  spite, 

For  thee  any  day  I  would  fight. 

But  write  not  Muh  alaff  OB  liiaa  Whyto. 

Although  our  acquaintance  is  alight, 

I  venture  to  hopo  (hat  this  mite. 
With  classical  beauty  bedight. 
Which  miftuu  ut  all  about  Whyte— 

May  meet  from  a  Bvrmn  so  polite 
As  you  are  (and  eke  erudite) 

A  Wflcoiiio  ;  et  fidem  I  pliglit 
Plus  nutiqufim  caatare  d«  W  hyte. 

HOLY  BOB*8  BARDISM. 

We  have  just  rorr  ived  a  magnificent  poom  from  on r  esteemed  friend  Holy  Boh. 
If  he  always  wrolt:  thus,  he  would  have  lillle  occasion  to  complain  of  the  funda- 
mental application  of  the  critical  lash,  which  we  have  sometimes  been  conscien- 
tiously compelled  to  make,  mnugre  our  reluctsnoe  to  inflict  chastisement  on  audi 
an  amiable  and  afflicted  man.  When  we  have  leisure,  we  will  write  an  elaborate 
critical  commentary  upon  it,  which  wo  promise  mir  readers  will  not  be  less  unique 
than  the  poem  itself,  and  present  them  both  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  worid. 
For  tlie  present,  let  the  following  sufBce  as  a  specimen : 

Etendty  shall  raiae  her  funeral  pile 

In  the  vast  dungeons  of  th'  extinf^uishi-d  skyj 
And,  clothed  in  dim  barbnric  s])b^iulour,  smile. 
And  murmur  shouts  of  eU'i^iuc  joy. 

While  those  that  dwell  beyond  the  realms  of  space. 
And  those  that  people  all  the  dreary  void, 

When  old  Time's  endless  heir  has  run  her  race. 

Shall  live  for  aye,  enjoying  and  enjoyed. 

And  Hull,  inflated  with  supernal  wrath, 

Shall  open  wide  her  thunder-bolted  jaws. 
And  shout  into  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death, 

That  he  must  pay  his  debt  to  Nature's  laws. 

And  \y]\vn  tin;  King  of  Terrors  breathea hia  laat, 

lutinity  shall  creep  into  her  shell  j 
Cause  and  Effect  shall  firam  their  thrones  he  east, 
.  And  end  their  atttfe  with  aweidal  yell. 

And  from  their  ashes,  burnt  with  pomp  of  kings, 

Mid  incense  floating  to  the  vanished  akies,  • 
Nonentity,  on  circumambient  wings, 
An  ereilssting  Phcenix,  shall  anss. 

There  is  nothing  within  a  thousand  leagues  of  this,  in  point  of  originality 
and  sublimity,  in  the  whole  compass  of  B%*s  other  Satanic  and  Omnipresent 
effusions. 
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Hum  moii  oopin  offme,** nd  w»cioi8  oar  poetical  accouat  for  this  moaUi. 
T.  A.  has  a  good  ear  Ibr  the  Spenaeriao  itaiiBi,  and  that  is  not  an  efeiy-daj 
acoompliihiiient. 

on  TBI  avma  or  cAarLs  niamo,  noarou. 

Around  lliia  pile  a  aelenm  atillnaaa  reigns. 
Breathing  a  soothing  melanelKdj  p<mer ; 
Pale  Solitude,  with  Echo's  roice,  complains, 
When  sounds  of  life  psss  o'er  each  mould'ring  tower. 
Thou  art  an  enUem  meet  for  man ;  wfaoae  boor 
Is  but  a  fleeting  shade — thon  closfs  life. 
What  though  we  meet  with  Kortuno's  pilcied  abower? 
Or  happjr  scenes  hehold,  or  warring;  strife  ! 
AH,  all  of  earth-bom  joj  witfi  aaUen  death  ia  rifii. 

What  Taried  acenes  have  pass'd  on  field  and  toed  ! 
Agea  that  o'er  thee  roll'd  are  j^t  and  gone. 
Since  first  thy  walls  in  early  glory  stood  ; 
And  of  the  motley  crowd  there  lineera  none 
To  wbi^MT  how  tti J  banneia  proudly  abone. 
Gleaming  with  brightness  in  the  noontide  ray. 
And  now  thou  standest  moss-grown,  silent,  lone : 
Time's  mould'nne  touch  extends  o'er  thee  its  sway. 
And  aoon  eaeh  lonaly  trace  nraat  fill  and  paas  asrajr . 

Yet  do  I  love  to  dwell  on  buried  years  ; 

To  bid  ramcnibranee  paaa  Thna'a  awoUon  aaa. 

And  make  my  spirit  deem  each  sound  it  heara 
Is  but  a  mournful  dirge  sent  forth  for  thee. 
Still  are  thy  balls,  where  once  the  sportiye  glee  . 
And  merry  langh  went  circling  round  the  board ; 
When  joyous  s]>irits,  unronfin'd  and  free, 
Smil'd  at  the  tempest's  wratii  that  round  them  roar'd  — 
Bade  welcome  all  that  mirth,  and  joy,  and  hope  afford. 

Thou  art  not  as  when  England's  haughty  queen 
Entered  thy  gatea,  hanft  of  aorVaign  away ; 

AVhore  hauberks,  caaqoea,  and  glitt'ring^  s word*  were  aeeo. 

And  plumf's  wore  noddinj*  in  the  b*?am  of  day. 
Meihinks,  as  o'er  thv  mould'ring  pile  I  stray, 
"Twaa  narrow  limit  for  ambitious  mind. 
To  pace  the  lengthen'd  course,  tlie  straiten'd  way— 
The  same  unvarying  scenes  again  to  find ; 
While  each  vain  bursting  sigh  is  mingled  with  the  wind. 

See !  fiow'ry  vales  are  spread  before  my  view  — 
The  diatant  landacape  bwoniB  in  haanlaoua  pride ; 

Fair  Nature  smiles,  clad  in  her  liTolieat  hue. 

And  feotlier'd  songstera  high  in  mid  air  rido: 
Far  as  the  eye  can  see  on  either  side, 
lil^  hraatfiea  ita  animating  smilea  aronnd— 

And  all  is  gay.    But  Time's  dark  eventide 
Hovers  o'er  thee,  and  breathes  the  moaning  sound, 
That  soon  thy  tow'rs  must  fall,  nor  trace  of  thee  be  found. 

The  raven  builds  her  neat  where  erst  of  yore 
The  ailken  banner's  folda  were  wont  to  play ; 
Thy  haUa  vaoaive  the  tempest's  furious  roar. 
That  once  re-echoed  to  the  minstrel's  lay. 
But  lady  fair  and  courtly  minstrel  gay 
Are  gone ;  nor  la  <Mie  record  left  oa  Mra» 
To  tell  the  tale  of  their  departed  day — 
Nor  does  a  stone  trace  of  their  memories  bear : 
All  Uiat  i!i  left  for  mortal  man  to  know,  is  —  once  they  were. 

Yet,  deem  I  not  it  vain  to  tread  thy  halla. 
Or  on  thy  tOtt*ring  tow'rs  take  wary  stand  ; 
Mark  the  green  ivy  waving  on  thy  walls. 
Silent  attendant  on  Time'a  with'nng  hand- 
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The  lonath  tfitt  erownft  his  ever-potettt  mod 

(That  wnveti  o*er  earth  nn  all-subduing  swny), 
And  with  lank  moss,  at  his  stem,  proad  command, 
Breathe  forth  tfamr  foUag*  hot  to  moek  decay — 
To  dock  with  mAma  prido  thy  fast  doeliBiDg  caj. 

And  must  tliou  bend  beneath  the  apoUer's  rod. 
Thou  thut  dost  breathe  tiround  a  sacred  gloom  I 
Shalt  thou  awhile  on  thj  foundations  nod. 
Then  aiiik  to  daiit  olkliTioii*a  auUen  toBBb  t 
Yea,  all  moat  fiide :  the  flower  whoae  loaaala  Uoom 
Vies  with  the  rainbow  tints  of  summer  ovp, 
And  all  that  springs  from  Nature's  teeming  womb— 
All  who  the  laiwal  erawn  or  cypreaa  waeto— 
Moat  foal  deeaj;  andaoaaenotiaceof  hofaigleovo. 

Farewell !  the  munn'ring  wind,  that  sigha  along 
Thy  broken  walls  in  cadence  mourn  full  v, 
Peals  thy  funereal  dirge  ;  while,  like  the  throag 
That  trod  tbj  halla  when  firat  uplifted  high 
Thoa  atoodat  alone,  tow'xing  in  majeety. 
Thou,  too,  must  pass  awny  :  and  I,  who  Tiew 
Thj  fiut  decaring  ruins — I  must  die; 
And  all  who  nam  thta  earth  lhair  aatmre  draw 
MnatainktoailentduaC  Timewrilae,**The  wordaaietiue.'* 
WUbtaek.  T.  A. 


And  the  Iblkmiog  fiom  J.  F.  R.  is  eerlninly  pretty : 


TO  A  nEAUTIFUL  BOY. 


Boy  !  thou  art  like  a  dew-fed  streamlet  rushing 

brightly  and  purely  from  its  mountain  home. 
To  where  young  buds,  spring'a  earliaat  giffea,  are  blushing. 

And  thixatj  fielda  and  ftinting  pbnta  aaj, "  Coaae  I" 

Impetooua  hoy  1  in  Fancy *8  bright  fane  dwelling. 

Without  one  care  to  shade  thy  glorious  brow— 
With  glance  of  fixe  and  bosom  proudly  Bwellinr>— 

With  generona  thooght  and  paaaion'a  fiery  glow. 

Parents  ^vho  fondly  love  thee  watch  the  blending 
Of  thy  dark  lashes  when  sweet  dieaau  are  nigh; 

Thon  ruby  lips  their  faithful  prayers  are  sending 
For  thee  to  Him  who  rules  thy  destiny. 

Boy  !  may  thy  life-star  set  in  pomp  and  baenty— 

A  voice,  a  halo  consecrate  thy  tomb ; 
Tellfog  to  eftar  thnea,   The  pMi  of  dnty 

En£  in  the  apifif a  nativo,  havraniy  MO  !** 

Who  the  bnrd  is  that  mourns  over  the  prospects  of  Israel  we  do  not  know; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  or  riM  CM  dothe  the  most  ftr- 
▼ent  leelings  of  religion  in  the  most  flowing  veise. 

TBS  PBOaraCTB  OP  isnAsu 


Hapleaa  Tarael !  and,  dejeelad, 

Grief.wom,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
Long  hast  thou,  forlorn,  rejected, 

Drank  the  bitter  cup  of  woe ; 
FWm  the  land  of  promise  driven. 

From  thine  Eden  land,  and  home. 
With  a  heart  all  wrung  and  riven, 
Doom'd  the  wide,  wide  world  to 


As  the  dove  with  weary  piniou. 
Driven  from  her  peaceful  neM, 

O'er  the  desert's  wild  dominion, 
Wandering  on  witli  beating  breaat; 
VOL.  VIII.  NO.  XLVIII. 


Gentile  Tultoraa  awift  pursuing. 
Hovering  o'er  thy  hapless  flight, 

All  thy  path  with  misery  strowmg. 
As  thou  fleest  day  and  night. 

O'er  the  dark  and  gloomy  monntaina, 

O'er  the  desert's  burning  sand, 
^reh'd  with  thiis^  where  cooling  firan- 

tains 

Never  lave  the  barren  land ; 
Ever  on  and  onward  flying 

From  the  tyrant's  cruel  fgnap, 
Or  in  bittor  bondage  sighing. 

Slavery's  fetters  doom'd  to  clasp. 

3  D 
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Doom'd  in  captive  bonds  to  lanf^uifb. 

Still  to  drag  tbe  galliuR  chain, 
Doom'd  to  remp      fareta  of  raguith 

Sown  in  tear*,  and  toil,  and  pain; 
Doom'd  to  fierce  and  fiery  trialil 

For  rejection  of  thy  God, 
SmitlMi  'neatb  HesTeDTt  wnAftil  nflb. 

And  Jebovah's  eliMt«niiig  lod. 

But,  oh  Israel !  captifa  danglitflr ! 

Loose  thee  from  thy  weary  (  haiii. 
From  thy  ]irison-l)Oiis»»  of  slaughtor 

Rise  to  light  and  lite  again  : 
Bunt  tbr  cruel  bonda  aanadar, 

Riie  from  thy  captivity, 
Strike  tliy  foes  with  dread  and  wondaTf 

Rise — and  be  thou  ever  free. 

For  the  dawn  of  blissful  n^es, 

Chasing  sorrow'^  gloomy  night. 
Long  foretold  l>y  holj  sages, 

Hursts  upon  thy  longing  aiglit : 
Glory's  sun  has  risen  o'er  thee — 

**  jUiae  and  shine,  thy  light  is  come!" 
God  himtelf  shall  go  before  thee— 

He  ahali  lead  the  captive  home. 

Tinged  with  go!d.  and  hnea  venniUon, 

See  the  cloud  that  guides  by  daj. 
And  tli»>  flamiii;/  bright  pavilion 

Whic  h  sliall  light  thv  nightly  wajr; 
For  a  glory  and  a  cOTenng, 

I.o  !  Jt'hovah's  shrine  slr.dl  move. 
Guardian  angels  nuiial  thee  liovt-ring. 
And  his  banner  o'er  thee — Love. 

All  thv  foes  shall  flee  astounded, 

W  iiher'd  in  their  strength  of  pride  ; 
Hoat  on  boat  ahall  fall  oonfounded, 

Strewn  like  leaves  on  Autumn's  tide* 
Native  scenes  long  lost,  yet  cheriah'd. 

Fondly  buried  in  the  heart, 
Where,  though  aU  around  have  periahed. 

Die  not  there,  nor  e'er  depart. 

While  each  burdened  aufiering  eraetuM, 

From  the  penal  voke  set  free, 
Shall,  through  all  the  realm  of  naUara, 

Share  eternal  jubilee. 
And  the  earth  in  renovation. 

Pouring  forth  her  rich  inrreaie. 
Shall,  with  all  the  mw  creation. 

Triumph  in  the  reign  of  peace. 

Sharon's  rosj  plains  and  valleys, 
Wherethe  virgin  lily  grows  ; 
Verdant  meads  and  leafv  alleva. 


Zion's  turrets  brightly  beaming, 

And  fair  Salem's  loiftj  towers  ; 
Vinejrafdfl  with  ripe  fruitage  teemii^. 

Orange  groToa,  Mid  elivn  bowers : 
Wheresoe'er  thine  eye  may  wander, 

Eden  scenes  shall  still  arise, 
Oerdena  where  aoft  atreema  meander 

0*cr  thj  land  of  paradiae. 

But  fitom  aeenee  of  joy  end  gindnaai 
Thou  ahalt  turn  to  one  of  wo<^ 

To  a  sight  of  solemn  sadness, 

Causing  hitter  tears  to  How  ; 
For  Aineeree  ahall  yet  behold  Him 

Whom  thy  fathera  crucified  ; 

And.  though  glory's  beams  enfold  him, 
^  iew  his  hands  and  pierced  side. 

Prostrate  on  the  earth  hffore  him. 

Thou  shalt  weep  repentant  teara  ; 
Aa  thy  God  and  king  adore  him. 

And  thy  faith  dispel  thy  fears  ; 
He  in  love  shall  smile  upon  th<»^, 

And  his  cov'nont  gifts  impart  j 
Pour  hia  Holy  Spirit  on  thee. 

Write  hia  uiwa  within  thine  heart. 

Thou  ahalt  see  hia  thnme  deaeending^ 

New  Jerusalem  from  aboTe  ; 
And  h  s  f^loriiuis  saints  attending. 

Rais'd  to  share  his  reigu  of  love. 
Thon,  and  all  the  race  ofwurriaU, 

Shall  to  his  high  court  repair. 
And  beneath  its  beaming  portals. 
Pay  thy  vows  and  horn  jge  there. 

Where  his  saints  in  regal  splendour. 

As  his  bright  immortal  bride. 
To  thy  tribea  ahall  judgmtnt  render. 

And  to  all  the  nations  wide ; 
Where  Messiah,  son  of  David. 

Aye  shall  reign  on  Uuvid's  tlirone ; 
Realms,  no  more  by  ain  enalaTed, 

Shall  hia  righteous  sceptre  own. 

Thee,  his  chosen  holy  nation. 

He  shall  raise  to  sovereign  sway  ; 
Chief  in  mortal  power  and  station. 

Thee  shall  every  land  obey  : 
In  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 

In  thtf  pure  millontii  .1  rest, 
lu  thy  life  and  light  rejoicing, 

Erery  nation  uiall  be  bleat. 

Hallow'd  scenes  of  sacred  story-. 

Native  lands  and  native  skiea  k, 
Beaming  in  millennial  gl'nv- 
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LOim  CBANCSLlOlt  DO-UTTLB. 


Tlie  Chanoollor  sf\t  in  Iiis  burley  wiff. 

And  a  burley  ^Vllig  was  he ; 
If  be  follow  bis  nose,   ad  it  upward 
goes, 

He'll  soon  be  of  hif:h  decree  : 
And  the  devil  will  grieve  to  see  bim 

Tbe  Court  of  Chuifl^  I 

Idle,  I  ween,  is  that  lawyer  seen— » 

He  baa  little  tliere  to  do  ; 
With  a  wig  in  hie  AtA,  and  •  notioii* 
lUt, 

When  ^  notiooi  are  few. 

At  ten  begun  —  at  twelve  all  done  — 
And  the.  Chancellor  ooiia  by  two. 

Gone,  gone,  gone, 

(Like  tables  for  tftxes  sold,) 
To  tell  the  aflfair  in  Printing-house  Square, 

Where  be  went  ao  often  of  old— 
To  be  blou  n  like  a  hoTO,  whea  Um  peopla 
next  moru 

Their  sheets  of  tlie  Times  unfold. 

Barnes  hatb  shouted  it  far  and  wide— 

AUsnger  swears  its  true  ; 
And  Walter  bimself  falls  in  witli  Ae  tide. 

And  joins  the  hullabaloo  : 
"At  Iwelv*  6y  tht  clock,  our  Chancertf 
coefc 

Had  dona  aU  ikai  ha  had  to  doT 

AH  that  lie  bad !  —all  that  he  had ! 

And  pray  how  much  was  that  ? 
The  Vice  must  wait,  both  early  and  late. 

For  much  has  he  to  be  at. 
Can  Chanoellor  Brougham,  in  tha  very 

naxt  room, 
At  twdoa  change  hii  wig  for  hi«  hat  1 

Howmucli — how  much  —  hoWBUdll 

Wby,  little  enough,  I  trow. 
Some  sa^  that  be  does  that  little  well-. 

That  IS,  tr«/(  as  he  knoics  how. 
If  yon  ask  a  dog,  IIow  well  is  that  7 

He*U  answer  you.  Bow,  wow,  wow ! 


Oh,  Harry  Brougham  t  Oh,  Hanj 

Brougham ! 
It's  near  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
Old  motions  nnade  beforB  your  tisM 

Are  no  more  in  arreur  f 
They  were  clear'd  on  Thurtdajf  at  twelve 
o'clock, 

And  had  you  no  mora  to  hear! 

No  more!  no  more!  not  Harry  Broagham, 

The Chanoery  chain  and  cable! 
No  more. — wnj,  ^nadmaU'i  briefii  are 

piled 

Aa  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel— 

And  Hercules,  rather  than  carry  them  off. 
Would  recleaoae  the  Augean  stable  ! 

And  yoor  old  friend  the  Times  telle  thia ! 

How  could  tl»e  thing  bo  done  1 
Your  Vice  half  killed  with  customers. 

And  you  not  a  aingle  one  ! 
Oh,  Harry  Brougham  t  Oh,  Harry 
Brougham ! 

You  are  surely  making  fun. 

You  could  not  have  gone  to  Printing- 
house  Square, 

To  say  you  bad  nothing  to  do ; 
RemenihtT  the  income  the  people  pay— 

The  retiring  pension,  too : 
If  you're  of  no  nae  to  them,  it  may  be 

That  theyll  have  no  use  &r  you ! 

We  remember  bow  you  loved  the  Queen, 
The  erowda  that  you  harangued — 

And  how  you  proved  by  the  rules  of  wrong 
That  the  Tories  should  bQ  banged  ; 

And  til  11 1  y  ( .  u  were  bom  to  he  Chancellor, 
Or  Miniater— or  lumgtd  I 

TheJCnl  already  has  oohm  to  paaa. 
And  yonboaat  you'vo  nought  to  do ; 

The  seconH,  mayhap,  may  follow  soon  j 
If  the  third  should  happen  too. 

While  yon're  8ayin<,'  yoor  prayeit  near 

Nowgnte  stairs. 
We'll  cry  amen  for  you  ! 

Tim  Till.  TofiY. 


No!  Tim  \hc  Tory,  i/ntt  may  sty  amen  in  such  a  case;  but  if  any  of  t!ie 
ministers  are  to  obtiiin  the  elevation  outside  the  debtors'  door,  we  should  not  take 
Brougliurei  for  choice.  We  liave  two  or  three  others  in  our  eye,  who  well  deserve 
precedence. 

And  heie  are  a  few  lines  by  F.  K.  tuggested 


ON  HEADING  THE  "  MAXI.MS^OF  SIR  I'ETBR  LAURIE, 

All  praise  to  Sir  Peter —  the  strnprtrle  is  past,— 
And  Coster  and  Ady  are  conqiier»'il  nt  hust  ; 
One  spirit's  forsaken  his  r»wi\  Invt-d  1  louiidfid itcli 
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Wftteh  the  tida  ofopnidD,  nd  61I1  at  tlie  iood,~ 
As  gudgeons  are  eaiigbt  by  dutubiiig  the  mod ! 

Kov.  9,  1833. 

Sir  Peter  filled  the  civic  chair  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  city; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  book  of  maxims  in  which  he  is  quizzed  is  a  pleasant 
jeu  (f  esprit.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  very  far  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  a 
ffentlemtn  whose  initiali  an  J.  C.  R.|  and  who  ttay  be  heard  of  in  PcteAorougli 
Court,  Fleet  Street. 

So  far  for  rhyme.  Next  comos  a  voice  from  Indiana ! — from  the  banks  of  the 
father  of  rivers,  of  the  glorious  Missihsij)pi  himself!  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are, 
as  Wordsworth  would  express  it,  stei)ping  westward."  W'e  give  the  letter  pre- 
cisely aa  we  have  leoeiTM  it»  and  shall  take  oaie  that  Mr.  JmoLaoa,  our  ageot  at 
New  Yorfc,  Ibrwaids  a  copy  of  this  Number  to  Rockville. 

To  iU  Edilsr    fV«Mr'«  Uagning. 

AMieville,  JiuIiMa,  Amgust  4,  1695. 

Sir,— The  pungoncv  and  spirit  of  all  iho  nrfirlcs  that  T  liavo  soon  from  the  abore 
woric,  aa  1  find  tlicm  in  uur  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Scienctf  makes  me  de« 
sirous  of  seeing  a  copy  of  the  original  work.    I  believa,  too,  that  there  is  something 
of  rooMUieet  perhaps  of  vanity,  in  the  wisht  that  a  eoprofaa  English  periodical  should 
he  sent  to  mo  by  tl>e  editor,  (iin  i  ted  to  a  remote  and  rwently-eitabUshed  villai^e  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Talley  of  the  "  father  of  rivers''— the  noble  M issisuppi.  It  need 
not,  howerer,  seem  to  yon — tiio  editor  of  a  oeriodieiil  in  tibe  Old  Wond — stiange 
that  there  should  be  Itt  diis  country  readers  of  every  description,  ^om  the  stodSBt  of 
llieul(»t;y,  of  metaphysics,  of  political  science  in  all  its  modes,  of  periodic nls,  news- 
papers innumerable,  and  of  romance,— embracing  under  the  latter  title  the  deservedly 
odebrated  worfca  of  Seott,  the  lofty  eAuions  of  the  ganina  of  Bvlwer,  in  whidi  erime 
is  embellished  and  the  deepest  TulaaieB  are  dressed  up  in  a  thousand  fascinations,— 
and  other  works  of  the  day  from  both  sides  of  the  "  uateT.'*    It  is  true  that  a  few 
years  since  and  the  Indian  wigwam  was  here,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  uny  thing 
ezoept  the  eourae  of  the  bison,  Uie  c4k,  and  the  hundred  other  beests  of  the  wilds  of 
America,  hunted  us  thev  were  by  the  savage  owner  of  the  soil.    This  country  then 
presented,  unbroken,  the  dark  grandeur  of  a  western  wilderness,  except  where  it  was 
broken  by  the  broad  rich  prairie,  with  its  thousand  ilowera.    The  axe  was  not  heard, 
nor  the  ploughman,  nor  tbe  reaper,  nor  the  hum  of  the  fillaga,  nor  the  eveilastia|p 
bustle,  noise,  activity,  and  regular  confusions  of  the  city,  were  known  in  the  g^at 
valley.    1  he  steam- boat  was  not  on  her  waters,  but  in  its  place  was  often  seen  the 
light  canoe,  cuttin<,'  its  way  over  the  braid  sorfiMsa  of  her  noblo  xirera.   But  now  the 
"  red  man"  is  gone.    Tiuo,  now  and  then  one  may  be  seen  slowly  traversing  onr 
forests,  as  though  he  were  spell-bound  by  the  spirit  of  his  f  ithera  to  the  ]>lnce  of  bis 
birth.    An  enlightened  policy  has  concentrated  them,  and  they  are  giving  promise  of 
beooming  an  agrieultural  people ;  but  this  is  not  the  plaea  fi>r  thia  anbjaet.  The  wild 
beasts  have  disapj  eared, —  the  forest  has  given  way  to  thousands  of  fruitful  farms, — 
the  country  that  could  not  nt  the  Revolution  boast  of  tifty  thousand  inhabitHnts,  now 
boasts  of  three  million  five  hundred  thousand,  several  large  cities,  and  tliousunds  of 
floniishing  towns  and  Tillagea.   Our  rivafa  are  oovursd  with  the  finest  steamers,  and 
our  people  are  a  happy,  energetic,  and  enterprising  people.    W*'  have  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools ;  we  are  assembled  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  behaves  well  is  respected ;  and  die  objection,  that 
a  man  cams  from  England,  Ireland,  France,  or  Germany,  is  never  urged.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  curse  one  another,  as  Yankees,  Kentuckians,  Carolinians,  6<r.  ;  hut  this  is 
only  tu  exercise  our  constitutional  privileges  of"  freedom  of  speech,"  and  not  that  we 
really  hato  each  other.  For  the  very  Yankeea  whom  wa  curse  we  would  march  bare* 
foot  to  defend,  if  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe.  We  have  no  beggars  in  our  land,  nor  any 
poor.    We  have  nothinj^  to  do  but  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  and  be  happy.  In 
such  a  condition,  it  is  not  stnioge  (is  it,  sir  i)  that  we  read  much  (particularly  when 
we  are  descended  fiom  John  Bou),  and  lottk  eslmly  on  the  events  Aat  attend  other 
nations.    We  observe  with  deep  interest  the  leadiug  j>olicy  of  the  v:\rious  courts  of 
Europe.    Almost  every  village  in  America  will  nni.rd  you  one  or  more  who  under- 
stands the  leading  features  of  the  Grey  adminustraUun,  the  late  Terrier  administration, 
and  the  course  of  events  connected  with  the  Belgistt  qoastioa.    Nor  sre  we  bigfots 
in  politics  or  religion.*    We  ore  pleased  with  our  own  government, — we  know  it  to 

*  I  wouM  not  hare  you  conclude  that  we  hare  no  regard  for  religion.  Althoiwh 

we  have  universal  toleration,  yet  the  mild  religion  of  our  fatfaera  has  an  aD-porvading 

influence  in  our  country,  and  iU  precepts  form  the  basis  of  our  opinions  on  morals, 
and  regulate  onr  conduct,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  uU  4ue«Uons  of  right  and  wrong. 
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good,  tnd  we  know  we  are  happu  under  it;  but  we  do  not  despise  the  people  or 
the  governments  of  other  nudons.  Few,  indeed,  iiniongst  us  would  desire  a  total 
overthrow  of  your  political  systems  in  Europe,  unless  we  could  see  a  certain  Kuarun- 
lee  fbr  a  goremment  more  eoneislent  frith  uie  essential  rights  of  mankind.  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  English  liberty,  nor  of  the  source  of  that  liberty.  Our 
own  love  of  freedom  we  are  inclined  to  acknowledge  as  our  birthright,  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Old  England.  The  Hume  original  strength  of  character  that  enabled  us  to 
achieve  onr  liberty,  and  to  shew  that  we  were  not  degenerate  sons  in  the  lace  wer, 
enabled  you  to  liSerate  Europe  from  the  iron  grasp  of  a  military  despotism  at 
Waterloo.  We  are  all  Englishmen  —  all  Americans;  all  speak  the  same  language, 
and  we  must  necessarily  know  all  about  each  other.  It  need  not  be  thought  strange, 
then,  that  we  in  tbe  btek-froods  read  all  about  yen,  our  d$arl]f  b$hvtd  cousins  ( I  speak 
as  I  feel,  for  my  fathers  were  EnglislO  over  the  water.  We  imitate  you  in  a  hundred 
respects,  or,  rather,  we  are  alike.  NVe  have  various  modes  of  settling  our  disputes ; 
one  of  the  most  healtfafiil  is  that  of  pugilism.  One  of  my  neigbbonrs  takes  occasion 
to  be  angry  witli  me  ;  he  thinks  badly  of  me,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do  ;  he  speaks 
freely  of  me  ;  I  cull  him  to  account,  and  we  disagree  in  the  details;  I  kuot  k  him 
down  ;  he  gets  up  and  does  me  the  same  favour— probably  kicks  me  ;  I  take  olience 
at  this,  rise  up  and  attempt  to  storm  his  ontworks,— next  attempt  to  eat  him  up 
literally  ;  he  meets  me  in  the  onset,  eats  as  fast  as  I  do,— and  thus  we  have  it,  eye  for 
eve.  fnoili  fill  tooth.  At  length  our  friends  interpose, —  we  are  separated,  "  make 
friends,"  and  tiius  the  matter  rests.  This,  however,  is  by  no  mcaus  as  cooimou  as 
jou  might  imagine;  we  hoTe,  partieolarijr  of  late  yesn,  adopted  tbe  more  civilised 
mode  of  s<>ttlini^  our  disputes,  by  mutual  conce.ssion,  or  hv  newspaper  publications, 
or  by  a  suit-at-law.  Up<on  all  these  subjects  we  do  as  you  do  in  England.  We  know 
how  JOU  write  of  your  public  men — we  write  so  of  ours.  Perhaps  we  do  not  speak 
quite  so  freely  of  a  foreign  minister  as  to  call  him  "  a  rogut**  in  (wsctly  these  words, 
but  we  would  iiisiiiunte  as  much  ;  atid,  as  we  are  younger  than  you,  no  doubt  we  will 
do  so  when  we  have  the  assurance  of  age  to  urge  us  on.  Well,  sir,  you  will,  I  trust, 
pardon  this  letter,  as  it  it  written  merely  to  let  jroa  know,  that  if  yon  send  me  a  copy 
of  Fraseb'sMagazinf.  (a  number  I  mean),  it  will  bo  preserved  as  a  WOrk  sedtali  tht 
my  from  tome  place  in  England  to  the  writer  in  Uockville,  Indiana. 

1  am,  respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  A.  llowAno,  AttOHMj  end  Coon,  it  Law. 

Another  contribution,  and  we  conclude.  Our  readers  are  of  course  perfectly 
conversant  in  all  the  details  and  particulars  of  the  Kean  controyersy  whieh  htt 
been  raging  in  our  pages,  and  they  tlierefore  must  ktiow  that  his  education  iti 
Eton  has  been  made  ;i  tiioot  (luestion.  In  order  to  set  the  matter  rii;ht  we  npplied 
to  Dr.  Keate,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  communications  ou  that 
momentom  subject : 

Eton  College,  Sept.  SO,  1833. 
Dr.  Keate  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  to  whose 
inquiries  he  would  have  given  an  earlier  answer  if  he  had  not  been  absent  from  Eton 
when  his  letter  arriTed,  and  unable  to  refer  to  the  records  of  admission  to  tiie  school, 

which  have  been  regularly  kept  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1792.  Dr.  Keate  has 
now  examined  them,  and  does  not  find  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Kilniund  Kean  in  them. 
He  is  unable  to  refer  to  any  existing  record  before  that  year ;  but  the  subject  is  not  new 
to  Dr.  Keate ;  he  has  often  heard  ue  Aet  asserted,  and  as  often  denied,  4^  Mr.  Keen's 

having  been  an  Etonian.  Dr.  Keate  himself  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Kean  was  ever 
a  member  of  this  school,  and  he  has  never  heard  n  dift'ert'nt  ojiinion  mnintnined  by  any 
one  connected  with  this  school  who  was  likely  to  have  accurate  lulumiatiun. 

Eton  College,  Sept.  1833. 
Dr.  Keate  presents  bia  compliments  to  tfie  Editor  of  Fraser's  Magatine,  whom  he 
troubles  witlj  this  second  communication,  because,  upon  referring  again  to  his  note,  he 
perceives  that  the  person  concerning  whom  tlie  Editor  makes  inc^uiry,  is  only  desig- 
nated  as  Mr.  Kean  the  actor;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  tbe  living  actor  is  intended. 
Dr.  Keate  concluded  that  tbe  controversy  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  Kean,  and  he  be- 
Ueves  that  he  called  him  Mr.  Edmund  Kean  ;  however,  to  avoid  all  mistakes,  he  tliinks 
it  better  to  write  again,  and  say  that  Mr.  Charles  John  Kean,  the  sou  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Keen,  was  admittM  at  Eton,  nnder  Dr.  Keate,  in  July  18f4,  and  Dr.  K.  belierea 
that  he  wasa  member  of  this  adiool  &r  about  two  years. 

As  our  last  Number  concluded  with  that  most  Ihmous  compilation  now  known 

under  the  name  of  the  "  Miller  Correspondence,"  we  think  that  we  shall  conclude 
this  Number  also  with  a  brace  of  undoubted  autographs  of  an  illustrious  literary 
character  who  has  planted  literature  in  many  a  fruitful  soil  by  Uic  most  vigorous 
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system  of  manual  laljour.  We  suppose  that  it  sets  at  rest  tlic  dispute  as  to 
whelher  tlie  elder  Kean  was  at  Eton.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  he  was  not,  unless 
under  «  feigned  name^  such  as  Edmund  Carey,  which  shall  be  looked  into ;  bat 
the  goodness  of  Dr.  Keate  puts  it  into  our  power  to  inlbnn  the  anxioos  public 
t!i;it  Mr.  Kean  the  younger  d'ul  study  at  Eton, —  a  fact  that  must  prove  highly 
gruiifvinf^  to  the  future  historian  of  the  stage,  llie  Kean  controversy,  we  may 
remark,  is  not  yet  closed ;  for  we  have  Morgan  Rattler's  defence  lying  before  us, 
to  whidi  we  shall  sood  attend. 

One  wordy  however— or  rather  as  nuuiy  words  as  necessary — touching  the 
"  Miller  Corre^spondence."  We  have  a  vast  collection  of  it  still  remaining  beliind, 
but  shall  not  in  all  probability  publish  it.  We  rejoice  to  tind  that  it  save  ^reat 
satisfaction  to  all  and  sundry,  and  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  meanest  and  absurd 
quarteiSy  was  received  without  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  in  any  part.  The 
eminent  folk  themselves  took  no  exception  to  it — only  that  Billy  Ilolnu-^  wished 
to  persuade  the  people  that  his  letter  was  written  for  him  by  the  Speaker,  which 
is  a  joke  too  outrageous  to  be  believed  even  at  the  Carlton  c  lub.  L;idy  Charlotte 
Bur^  was  a  little  nervous  at  first  when  she  saw  her  name  announced  in  our  ad- 
vertisement, but  recovered  all  her  wonted  auavi^  of  manners  when  she  found 
what  it  was  she  really  contributed  to  the  immortal  pages  of  Reoima.  John  Bull 
had  a  sort  of  threat  tliat  he  would  shew  up  in  some  shape  the  contrivers  of  this 
hoax,  whom  he  asserted  were  to  him,  the  said  John,  well  known.  We  hope  that 
those  who  guide  the  illustrious  Bull  are  not  indignant,  though  when  we  reflect 
how  rigidly  hostile  thejr  have  at  all  times  been  to  the  practice  of  hoaxtng,  we  are 
somewhat  afraid.  Mrs.  Norton  highly  applauded  what  we  had  done — so  did 
Miss  L.  E.  L.  Crofton  Croker  we  thought  did  not  like  our  detection  of  his  Hi- 
bernianism — and  we  are  told  that  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  half-a-quire  of  note 
paper  in  the  form  of  explanation  of  her  two  letters;  but  both  of  these  illustrious 
natives  of  the  emerald  isle  are  now  quiet  and  composed.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  the  correspondence  proved  that  the  literary  tribe  in  this  country  is  ex- 
courteous  and  placable;  and  that  in  their  private  capacities,  at  least,  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  ^enus  iiratibtlc — we  were  going  to  add  vatwn,  but  on  repeating  the 
word  to  ourselves  to  ascertain  how  it  "  sounded  on  the  ear,"  we  could  not  help 
asking  Where  art  thtjf  nmOf 

And  echo  answered 
Where  are  l/t«jf  ? 
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